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COIN  ;  metdl  >lAmp«d  for  cuirenc;,  c 
evcDt,  in  »hich  Utter  case  the  coin  are  frequently  distinguished 
medals.  With  the  uideDts,  however,  the  coins  used  fur  currency  h 
occaaioDally  this  property  of  the  modem  medsL  [Uedu..]  Tba  word 
coin  is  derived  by  some  from  the  Greek  icjmi,  atnnun;  by  others 
from  the  Latin,  ouneua,  a  ferdgt;  the  first  currency  of  metal, 
probability,  being  in  the  farm  of  wedges,  or  ingots.  Commerce, 
earliest  periods,  wss  carried  on  by  the  mere  exchange  of  articles,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  throughout  Uie  early  part  of  Scripture,  M  well  as 
through  the  poems  of  Homer,  not  a  single  passage  occuis  from  which 
we  can  infer  either  the  use  or  the  eiisten^v  of  stamped  moaey.  Hetala, 
however,  being  close  and  compact  in  form,  uniTBreal  aa  to  use,  and 
admitting  of  division  into  larger  or  lesser  parts,  soon  became  the 
'  representatives  of  value,  though  at  what  exact  period  remains  in  doubt. 
Herodotus,  L  9f,  speaking  of  the  Lydians,  expressly  says  thej  were  the 
first  people  on  record  who  coined  gold  and  silver  into  money.  The 
Parian  Chronicle,  however,  ascribes  the  origin  of  coined  money  to  the 
jt^netans,  under  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  B35  years  before  Christ. 
.£liBn,  in  his  '  Various  Hiatoij,'  corroborates  this  statement  as  far  as 
the  .£ginetBns  are  mentioned:  and  our  best  numismatic  antiquaries 
agree  in  conaidering  the  coins  of  .£gina,  from  their  archaic  form  and 
appearance,  aa  the  most  ancient  known.  Thej  are  of  silver,  and  bear 
on  the  upper  side  the  figure  of  a  turtle,  and  on  the  under  an  indented 
mark,  ae  if  the  metal,  at  the  time  of  striking,  had  been  Sied  upon  a 
puncheon,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  blow  had  received  a  deep  cleft. 
In  later  coins  of  .£ginn,  the  turtle  has  been  changed  to  a  tortoise,  and 
tlia  fissure  on  the  other  sicle  converted  into  a  device.  The  coins  of 
Lydia  probablj  come  next  in  point  of  antiijuity,  and  then  the  early 


Gold  Dane. 


Darics  of  the  Peman  kings,  which  occur  both  In  gold  and  silver,  and 
bear  a  strung  resemblance  to  the  coins  of  .iGgina  in  the  mmle  of 
striking ;  these,  if  they  are  to  be  referred  to  Darius  the  First,  must 
have  been  coined  between  B.C.  E22  and  488.  The  richorthe  metal,  the 
smaller  and  more  portable  was  the  quantity  required  for  the  coin. 
There  are  coins  in  gold  of  the  early  kings  of  Persia,  similar  in  type  to 
the  BUvcr  Darics,  and  of  very  minute  size. 

The  Study  of  coins  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  province  of  the 
antjquBiy  alone.  Coins  are  among  the  moat  certain  evidences  of 
hialory.  In  the  lat«r  port  of  the  Oreek  series  they  illustrate  the 
chronology  of  reigns.  In  the  Roman  aeries  tbey  Bx  the  dates  and 
Mion  of  events.  Gibbon  observes  that  if  alt  out  historians  were 
medals,  inscriptions,  and  oUier  monnmants,  would  b«  sufficient  to 
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recoid  the  travels  of  Hadrian.  The  reign  of  Probus  might  be  written 
from  his  coins.  In  illustrating  the  history  and  chronology  of  sculpture 
and  ancient  marbles,  coins  enable  the  scholar  and  the  artist  not  only  to 
diBoem  those  peculiarities  which  characterise  style,  as  it  relates  to 
different  agw  and  schools,  but  to  ascribe  busts  and  statues  to  the  persons 
whom  they  represent.  The  personation  of  the  different  provinces,  too, 
forms  another  point  of  iutwest  upon  the  Roman  coina.  Coins  are 
frequently  essential  to  the  illustration  of  obscure  panages  in  ancient 
writers ;  and  preserve  delineations  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  edifices 
of  antiquity  not  existing  now  even  in  their  ruins.  Addison,  in  hia- 
'  Dialogue  on  the  Usefulnesa  of  Ancient  medals,'  has  long  convinced 
the  world  of  the  connexion  of  this  science  with  poetry.  As  a  branch 
of  the  fine  arts,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  some  of  the  naedols  of 
Sicily  belong  to  a  period  when  sculpture  had  attained  its  bluest  per- 
tectioo.  We  would  psjiicularly  refer  to  the  coins  of  Syracuse.  In 
every  quality  of  art,  too,  the  Roman  coins,  to  a  certain  period  yield 
to  the  Oreek  alone.  From  Augustus  to  Hadrian  tha  Roman  mint  was 
the  seat  of  genius :  and  coins  <u  admirable  execution  are  found  even 
down  to  the  time  of  Posthumus. 

The  generality  of  numismatic  writen  divide  coins  into  Ancient  snd 
Modem ;— the  Ancient,  into  the  great  divi^ons  of  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Barbarian. 

The  Grtek  they  divide  Into  ciUes  and  kings.  Of  the  Bnt  they  can 
make  no  chronological  arrangement :  it  is  alphabetical,  under  the 
different  countries.  The  kings  commence  with  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  belong  to  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  his  ernpire 
was  divided,  besides  the  kingdom  of  Epinis.  This  seri«,  in  a  chrono- 
logical point  of  view,  closes  with  the  eitinctirm  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
LagidiB  in  the  Augustan  agis.  The  coins  of  the  Greek  cities  were 
impressed  either  with  appropriate  symbols  or  the  heads  of  deities. 
The  coins  of  the  monarchs  bore  the  heads  of  tha  respective  princeo. 
Pinkcrton  observes  that  the  first  copper  coins  of  Greece  known  are 
those  of  Qelon  king  of  Byraeuse,  about  <90  yean  before  onr  nra. 
These  were  called  Chald,  pieces  of  brass ;  otbera,  of  a  more  diminutive 
size,  were  called  LeptA,  or  Kerma,  as  being  chuige  for  the  poor.  He 
considers  there  is  no  proof  of  the  coinage  of  gold  in  Greece  before 
Philip  of  Macedon.  Athens  had  no  gold  money  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponneadan  war. 

The  Raman  coins  are  divided  into  consular,  imperial,  and  medallions^ 
The  subdivisions  of  the  consular  are  into  Hornan  aaes  and  coins  of  the 
families.  Of  the  imperial  there  are  two  subdivisions,  Roman  and 
Grecian ;  the  latter  being  again  subdivided  into  those  of  provinces, 
colonies,  and  municipia.  The  medallions  are  likewise  divided  into 
Roman  and  Grecian.  The  earliest  coinage  of  Rome  wss  of  copper,  and 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tulliua,  probably  about  five  centuries 
before  Christ.  The  Romans  are  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  art 
from  their  neighbours,  the  Etruscans.  Of  the  ss,  its  divisions  and  its 
compounds,  we  have  already  spoken  in  a  former  article.  [As.]  On 
some  of  the  later  Roman,  as  well  as  on  what  were  called  the  Italian  u 
and  their  ports,  t" 
many  of  the  print 

These  form  (ha  division  which  are  called  family  coins.  The  silver 
coinage  of  Rome  was  introduced  in  the  year  26S  B.C.,  when  the  denarius 
was  so  termed  from  its  being  equivalent  to  ten  ases.  Pliny  informs 
us  ('  Nat.  Hist.'  ixiiiL  13,  edit.  Hard.  ii.  612)  that  the  coinage  of  gold 
was  introduced  sixty-two  years  after  that  of  silver.  The  largest  piece 
of  gold  was  called  aureus.  [AnaKca.]  The  imperial  coins  of  Horns 
fonn  the  mctt  complete  and  most  interesting  series  of  any  extant. 
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fint,  iMood,  and  third  bran ;  in  hiatoric*!  importanuj  »  ncu  na  lui 
tha  deTiod,  the  iaigeet  aeriea  ii  to  be  praferrod.  The  Urgut  imperial 
brau  coin  was  the  MBta-tlua,  and  from  the  Augustan  age  went  by  tlie 
name  of  nummus,  or  Kreiu.  tt  was  worth  twopenoe  English.  All 
the  laree  brass  coins  are  of  yellow  metal ;  the  middle  brass,  yellow  and 
red  ;  the  snutU,  mostly  red.  No  seoaible  dimunition  of  the  sestertius 
took  place  till  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sevenis,  when  it  lost  upwards 
ol  a  liith  of  its  weight,  and  oontinued  to  diminish  till  the  reign  of 
Oollieniui,  when  It  totally  vaniahed.  In  this  reign  the  chief  copper 
ooina  in  use  were  tha  eaiall  braaa,  or  aaaria,  which,  according  to  tha 
writers  of  the  Lower  Empire,  ware  at  last  numbered  at  sixty  to  the 
silver  denariua.  Uuder  Valerian  and  OallieDua,  oopper  waahed  with 
mlver  appeared.  In  the  reign  of  Diodetian,  a  coin  denominated  the 
follis  supplied  the  place  of  the  featertiusj  but  tha  denarii  eerei  con- 
tinued quite  common  down  to  Conatantine  I.  Ha  introduced  a  new 
coinage,  and  then  the  follis  had  its  changes  and  ita  subdivisiona ;  but 
its  appellation  adhered  to  what  had  now  become  the  largest  braaa  coin 
of  the  Roman  empire,  to  tha  very  latest  natices  which  we  have  of  the 
Byiantina  money.  From  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  ol  Qallieuus, 
the  imperial  or  slver  denarius  contained  siit«BD  asario.  Onder  Cam- 
oalla  a  larger  denariua  was  aU^ck,  which  had  a  t»*1f  more  or  twen^- 
four  saoria,  and  waa  called  argenleus  :  the  conunou  denarius  of  silver 
being  then  termed  minutus.  Under  Gallienus,  howcTBr,  the  minutus 
ceased,  and  the  argentius  and  denarius  then  becune  only  different  names 
for  the  Roman  silver  coin,  which  at  that  time  oontMued  do  less  than 
sixty  aaaria.  ConetAntine  I.  introduced  the  milliarensia,  worth  soma- 
where  about  a  shilling  of  our  money:  but  the  argentei,  or  denarii, 
were  struck  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Heracltus.  Aurei  and  semi^urei 
were  the  sole  pieces  in  gold  for  near  three  centuries.  Till  Sulla's  Ume 
the  aureus  continued  at  thirty  Diver  denarii.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  afterwards,  it  went  tor  twenty.fire  silver  denarii.  Under  Philip, 
aurei  of  two  or  three  aizea  first  appear,  of  a  rude  fabric ;  one  claso  of 
which  were  called  trientea.  The  weight  originally  given  to  the  aureus 
was  120  grains;  it  afterwards  Suctuated  to  between  SO  and  90 groins, 
and  waa  sometimea  even  of  less  weight.  Conatantine  L  accommodated 
the  aureus  to  hia  new  coinage,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  solidus,  of  six 
m  the  ounceof  gold.  The  solidus  passed  for  fourteen  milliarenaea.  It 
went  for  mther  more  than  twelve  slullingi  of  our  money,  and  oon- 
tinued of  the  same  standard  to  tha  very  close  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
The  medalhons  were  struck  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  whence 
the  diviaion  of  thia  clsaa  into  Roman  and  Qrecian.  The  Urm  is 
apillied  to  all  those  productions  of  the  Roman  mint  which  exceeded 
the  coins  ordinarily  current  in  siae,  whether  in  gold,  silver, 
Medallions,  says  PinkertoD,  &om  the  time  of  Julius  to  that  of  Hadrian 
are  very  uucommmon  and  of  vast  price  :  from  Hadrian  to  the  close  of 
the  Westeru  Empire  they  are  leas  rare.  The  types  of  the  Roman 
medaliions  are  often  repeated  upon  common  coin.  Those  struck 
the  Qrecian  territories  are  the  most  numerous,  and  are  distinguiahed 
from  the  Roman  by  their  thinneaa  and  inferiority  of  worknwnahip. 
Uany  Roman  medaUicos  have  s.  c.  upon  them,  as  being  struck  by  the 
senate ;  other  have  not,  aa  being  struck  by  order  of  tha  emperor.  The 
Ronum  medals  called  Contomiati,  it  is  the  opinion  of  our  Gnt  medal- 
liata,  were  no  more  than  tickets  of  adioiaion  for  different  pUcea  at  the 
public  games. 

The  third  claSE  of  ancient  coins,  denominated  Barbarian,  ooniiiale  of 
thoea  of  Lydia,  Persia,  Jud£ea,  Phcenicia,  Numidia  and  Mauritania, 
Carthage,  Spain,  Oaul,  and  Britain,  The  coma  of  Lydia  and  Persia 
have  been  already  slightly  notioed.  The  DoHca,  from  their  present 
extreme  scarcity,  are  supposed  to  have  been  melted  down  for  tus  own 
coinage  by  Alexander  the  Qreat,  upon  his  conquest  of  Peiaio.  Pinkerton 
asserts  that  all  tha  real  Darica  were  of  gold,  and  that  (he  silver  coina 
nith  the  archer  (the  same  type)  are  later.  Naverihelesa  many  of  the 
silver  Danes  are  equally  if  not  more  archaic  in  appearance.  Of  Persian 
coina  there  is  a  second  aeries,  that  of  the  SaaaonidEe,  beginning  about 
A.D.  210,  when  Artoiened  overturned  the  Pariliian  monarchy;  they 
extend  to  the  year  636,  when  Feraia  was  conquered  by  the  Arabian 
calipha.  The  Hebrew  coina  wore  struck  under  the  dominion  of  the 
family  of  the  Uoccabees,  and  chiefly  in  the  time  of  Simon  the  high. 
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spuriouit  The  Phmucian  coins  are  in  no  instance  considered  oldai 
than  the  lime  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  are  chiefly  referred  to  tha 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  Numidian  coina  are  those  of  Juba  1. 
and  II.  The  Punio  and  Carthaginian  coins  are  believed  to  have  been 
struck  by  Qreek  artists.  Those  of  Spain  agree  in  character  with  the 
coins  of  the  diOerent  nations  by  whom  the  several  colonies  of  that 
country  were  planted,  PhicnicianB,  Greeks,  and  Carthaginians ;  and 
many  of  Ihemareinscribed  with  Phtenician,  Greek,  and  Roman  legends  ; 
a  few  others  are  met  with,  distinguished  by  what  are  called  Celtiberian 
chaiscters,  not  unlike  the  letters  of  the  Runic  and  Etruscan  alphabets. 
Of  the  coina  of  Qaul,  the  moat  ancient  have  no  legends  at  M  ;  they 
have  veiy  rude  devices,  and  many  of  them  tre  in  base  gold ;  after  the 
Oauls  had  intercourse  with  the  Romans,  soma  of  their  coins  bear 
inscriptiani  which  look  like  Latin,  mostly  iu  single  words,  and  not  of 
esay  interpretation;  they  are  not  unlike  many  of  those  which  are 
called  early  British.  CcDear  describes  the  Britons  as  a  people  just 
emerging  nom  barbarism,  and  no  further  acquainted  with  commerce 
than  to  have  discovered  that  it  could  not  be  conducted  by  simple 
barter  alone.  His  account  implies,  that  however  they  mi^t  hava 
known  iU  use,  the  Britons  bad  not  proceeded  so  far  as  actually  to  coin 
money ;  although  they  had  a  substitute  for  it  in  piec«  of  brass,  or  iron 
rings,  or  plates  regulated  by  weight.  He  aays,  "  Utuntur  aut  Krs,  aut 
annulis  ferreia,  ad  certum  pondus  examinatia,  pro  nummo,"  ('BelL 
OoU.'  V.  12.)  The  passage,  however  is  corrupt ;  for  aanulu  aome 
manuscripts  read  foftu,  and  others  laninii.  Coins  however  are  found 
in  thia  country  which  are  usually  attributed  to  the  very  earlj  British 
kings,  in  gold,  silver,  and  the  inferior  metals  ;  ruder  in  fabric  than  they 
would  have  been  had  the  Britooa  learned  the  art  of  coining  them  from 
the  Romana.  They  ore  without  legends,  and  many  of  them,  like  the 
early  Gaulish  coins  already  mentioned,  have  uninteUigible  dericea ; 
they  seem  to  justify  our  antiquaries  in  thinking  that  Csaar  liod  not 
sufficient  information  to  make  his  teatimony  quite  conclusive.  The 
use  of  a  better  sort  of  money  was  unquestionably  taught  the  Britons 
by  the  Romans  very  soon  ^ter  CECsar'e  second  invasion,  when  the 
types  improved,  and  when  no  one  who  examines  them  carefully  will 
doubt  that  Roman  artists  were  employed  upon  the  dies.  The  earliest 
coin  which  can,  with  the  leaat  appearance  of  probability,  be  attributed 
to  any  particular  British  monarch,  bears  upon  it  the  letters  BBOO, 
poaailiiy  for  Sc^conax,  one  of  the  four  Kentish  monarchs  who  attacked 
CaiBar'a  camp  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  we  have  Just  mentioned ;  it  has 
also  the  word  tascio  upon  it,  which  ia  seen  upon  numerous  other  coins 
which  are  undeniably  British.  Cunobelin  was  a  later  monarch  of 
Britain,  whoee  name  is  oonsidered  to  be  abbreviated  upon  the  coins 
which  have  cnr,  cVMO,  and  cvnobeli  upon  them,  together  with  the 
words  CAXV  and  caxvL,  tha  leading  letters  of  Camulodunum,  his 
capital  city,  supposed  to  be  either  Colchester  or  Haldon  in  Essex. 
Veb,  as  well  as  VsiiLaJtlo  at  length,  for  Verulam,  occur  upon  other 
coins  of  the  nme  period.  One  has  BODVo,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
a  com  of  Bonduca  or  Boadicee,  que«i  ol  the  Iceni.    It  it  pioMble  that 
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w  years  after  h  ,  ,       . 

under  Claudius,  and  waa  bo  complete  and  severe,  that  the  country 
became  rather  a  Roman  than  a  British  island.  Oildas  ('  De  Bxcidic 
BritonniEB,'  c.  v.)  expressly  speaks  of  a  Roman  edict  which  orduned 

Stbat  from  that  time  all  money  current  among  the  Britens  sbouH 
•xtremely  ruds  in  workmanship ;  tha  l^ends  are  in  Samaritan  cho-    bear  the  imperial  stamp.    That  this  prohibition  waa  followed  up  by 
racters,  and  the  symbob  are  thoao  appropriate  to  the  nation,  such  as  a  !  the  eatablishment  of  Roman  minte  in  Britain  is  highly  probable ;  and 
rig,  considered  as  Aaron's  rod,  sacramental  cups,  censers,  ke.    Ths  j  certain  '"i^inl  leCteni,  aa  P,  bOM.  for  peaatia  Londini,  ia.,  are  brought 
ebrewdiekel,  h  it  ia  called,  ia  ol  ulvsr,  about  the  value  of  the  Qieek  j  forward  aa  evidence  of  the&ct;  but  moat  of  these  initials  are  equally 
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applicable  to  other  places  in  the  Roman  empire  where  minta  were 
establiahedi  and  therefore  do  not  afford  a  proof  quite  so  conclusive  aa 
is  wanted.    We  give  a  zepreeentation  of  one  fooiid  in  London.    The 


Colli,  with  tested  flgare  of  BrilsBala. 

coins  of  Caransius  and  Allectus,  the  seat  of  whose  empire  was  In 
Britain,  have  a  strong  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  production  of 
British  mints.  Those  who  wish  to  see  under  one  view  the '  Coins  of 
the  Romans  relating  to  Britain/  will  find  the  fullest  information  in  a 
little  volume  publiidied  under  that  title  bj  Mr.  John  Tonge  Akerman^ 
12mo.|  London,  1844 ;  much  information  win  also  be  found  respecting 
the  Roman  coins  found  in  variotis  psrts  of  London^  in  Mr.  Roach 
Smith's  '  Illustrations  of  Roman  London/  4to,  1859. 

MoDiRN  Conrs  are  those  which  have  been  struck  rinoe  the  faXL  of 
the  Western  Empire ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  the  space  to  which  the 
present  article  is  neceessrily  confined,  to  enter  into  minute  details 
respecting  the  series  of  coins  in  each  country.  We  shall  be  brief  in 
our  notices  of  the  greater  part,  that  we  may  devote  a  larger  space  to 
the  coins  of  England. 

The  series  of  the  coins  of  Italy  under  the  Ostrogoths  began  soon 
after  the  year  480  of  the  Christian  era.  The  French  series  com- 
mences with  Clovis,  A.D.  490.  That  of  Spain  with  Liuva,  Prince 
of  the  Visigoths,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  or  about 
A.D.  567.  The  states  of  (Germany  appear  to  have  struck  money  very 
shortly  after  the  sge  of  Charlemsgne;  as  well  as  the  independent 
Lombard  cities,  and  the  Neapolitans.  The  Papal  series  of  money 
begins  with  Pope  Hadrian  I.,  a.d.  772.  Denmark  has  coins  of  an  ear^ 
date,  but  few  of  them  are  intelligible  before  the  time  of  Canute ;  con- 
temporary with  whose  date  are  the  coins  of  the  petty  kings  of  Ireland. 
In  Sweden  coinage  is  said  to  have  begun  under  Biomo,  a.d.  818 ;  and 
in  Norway  with  Olave  or  Olaf,  a.d.  1066.  The  Russian  coinage  is 
of  a  later  date  than  the  other  coinages  of  Europe.  Of  Scotland  pennies 
exist  ascribed  to  Alexander  I.,  a.d.  1107 :  those  of  William  the  Lion, 
A.D.  1165,  are  numerous.  Pennies  were  the  earliest  coins  in  most  of 
the  European  kingdoms^  and  a  prevailing  device  upon  ^em  was  a 
cross. 

The  Ccitu  of  En^nd  form  the  most  complete  modem  series  extant. 
At  what  time  the  circulation  of  the  Roman  money  ceased,  we  are 
ignorant :  but  Sceattie  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  rcear,  shot,  money) 
are  known  of  the  early  kings  of  Kent,  some  of  wnich  must  have  been 
struck  within  the  6th  century ;  and  there  are  others  so  similar  to  them 
in  type  as  to  justify  their  appropriation  to  the  same  people,  but  which 
from  their  symbols  were  evidently  coined  before  their  conversion  to 
Christianity.  They  are  too  rude  generally  to  admit  of  description,  are 
of  silver,  and  found  of  different  weights,  from  seven  grains  and  a  half 
troy  to  twenty  and  upwards :  their  most  common  weight  is  from  fifteen 
to  nineteen  grains.  Several  plates  of  these  coins  are  engraved  in 
Ruding ;  they  appear  to  have  been  current  chiefly  from  the  year  500 
to  700.  A  sceatta  of  Ethelbert  I.  of  Kent  is  the  earliest  Saxon  coin 
which  can  be  appropriated :  he  reigned  from  a.d.  561  to  616.  Sceattn 
also  are  the  only  coins  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  of  Egbert, 
king  of  Kent,  who  reigned  from  665  to  674.    In  point  of  antiquity  Uie 
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penny  succeeds ;  the  name  of  which  first  appears  in  the  laws  of  Iiia, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  began  his  reign  in  688.  The  word  has 
had  numerous  etymologies ;  but  ^t  from  pendo,  tj  weigh,  seems  the 
most  reasonable :  it  was  then,  as  it  still  is,  the  240th  part  of  the  num- 
mary pound.  The  half  of  the  penny,  called  helphiiT^e  or  haljr^^eni^e,  and 
the  fourth  part  or  jreoptSun^  farthing,  are  mentioned  in  the  Saxon 
gospels ;  and  a  Saxon  halfpenny  of  Edward  the  Elder  is  said  to  exist 
in  the  Bodleian  collection  at  Oxford  :  but  we  know  little  more  of  the 
earliest  divisions  of  the  penny.  The  coin  ascribed  as  a  penny  to  Ethel- 
bert II.  king  of  Kent,  between  749  and  760,  with  Romulus  and  Remus 
on  the  reverse,  is  beyond  doubt  a  forgery.    As  to  the  rest  of  the  king- 


doms of  the  Heptarchy,  no  coins  have  yet  been  discovered  of  the  South 
Saxon  monarohs.  Of  the  West  Saxon  kings,  we  have  coins  of  Athel- 
heard,  A.D.  726 ;  and  of  Beorhtrio,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  784. 
Meroia  seems  to  have  been  the  most  weidthy  kingdom,  and  has  a  large 
series.  It  begins  with  Eadvald,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  716, 
followed  by  Offii  (whose  queen  (^ethreth  or  Quindred  also  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  coining),  Egbert,  Coenvulf,  Ciolvulf  I.,  Beomwulf, 
Ludioan,  Wiglaf,  Berfatulf,  Bi^;red,  sad  Ciolvulf  II.,  with  whose  short 
reign  the  kingdom  expired.  The  coins  of  the  East  Angles  begin  with 
Beonna,  about  the  yesr  690;  but  in  consequence  of  the  temporary 
annexation  of  the  kingdom  to  that  of  Merda,  we  have  but  few  ooina  of 
succeeding  monarohs :  those  only  of  iEthelweard,  760,  Edmund  the 
Martyr,  855,  and  Ethelstan,  860,  are  known.  The  kingdom  of  North- 
umberiand  has  this  remarkable  peculiarity  belonging  to  its  coinage, 
that  from  its  mints  issued,  as  far  as  is  yet  discovered,  the  only  brass 
coins  which  were  struck  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  earliest  specimen 
hitherto  known  is  of  the  reign  of  Egfrith,  who  ascended  tiie  throne  in 
670 :  it  differs  from  the  stycas  of  succeeding  monarohs  in  the  omission 
of  the  moneyer's  name  on  the  reverse.  Of  sixteen  succeeding  monarohs 
(whose  reigns  occupy  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years),  no  coins 
have  as  yet  occurred.  The  first  that  appears  was  struck  by  Eanred, 
who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  808.  One  silver  penny  of  Eanred  is 
known.  His  stycas  are  of  various  rude  types,  without  any  representa- 
tion of  the  monarch,  but  with  a  legend  similar  to  that  on  his  nlver 
coin,  excepting  that  tiie  moneyer^s  name  stands  on  the  reverse,  without 
any  addition.  Other  stycas  occur  of  Ethelted  his  son  840,  of  Redulf, 
and  of  Osbert,  whose  reign  began  in  849.  After  his  reign  stycas  seem 
to  have  fidlen  into  disuse,  at  least  none  of  a  later  period  have  yet  been 
found.  Stycas  were  also  struck  in  the  Saxon  times  by  the  aronbiahona 
of  York :  Ruding  has  engraved  those  of  the  arohbishops  Eanbald  II., 
Vigmund,  and  Wulphere.  One  coin  of  Regnald,  who  was  expelled  the 
kingdom  of  NorthimiberUmd  in  944,  is  known;  and  one  of  Anlaf, 
which  has  upon  its  reverse  the  Daniah  raven :  these  are  pennies^ 
Pennies  also  are  known  of  Erie.  At  the  bsginning  <^  the  9th  century, 
Ecgbeorht  or  £;gbert  ascended  the  throne  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom ; 
and  in  the  course  of  his  long  reign  brought  under  his  dominion  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Heptarohio  states ;  he  is  therefore  commonly  con- 
sidered as  the  first  sole  monaroh  of  England,  notwithstanding  those 
states  were  not  completely  tmited  in  one  sovereignty  until  the  reign  of 
Edgar.  On  his  coins  he  is  usually  stvled  bogbiobht  bbx,  and  some- 
times the  word  bazonvm  is  added  m  a  monogram  within  the  idher 
circle  of  the  obverse :  some  of  his  coins  have  a  rude  representation  of 
his  head,  and  some  are  without  it  From  Egbert's  lime,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  series  of  English  pennies  is  complete ;  indeed  for  many 
himdred  years  the  penny  was  the  chief  coin  in  droulation.  Of  the 
Saxon  pennies  those  of  Alfred  bear  a  considerable  price;  on  some  he 
is  called  axlbbed  bbx,  on  others  alfbid.  Edward  the  Elder  has 
Saxon  buildings  on  the  reverses  of  several  of  his  coins ;  and  on  one  of 
Athelstan's  is  a  building  intended  for  York  Cathedral  The  coins  of 
Canute  and  of  Edward  the  Confessor  are  among  the  most  common  of 
the  Saxon  series ;  those  of  Hardicnut  are  rare.  English  coins  of  Canute 
have  frequently,  and  of  Hardicnut  in  a  few  instances,  been  found  in 
Denmark.  Numerous  coins  of  Canute  and  Ethelred  IL  have  also  been 
found  in  Ireland. 

The  Arohbishops  of  Canterbury,  daring  a  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  also  coined  money.  Pennies  exist  of  Jaenberht,  Arohbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  763  to  790;  of  ^thilheard,  who  died  in  808;  of 
Vulfred,  who  succeeded  in  that  year;  of  Ceolnoth,  who  died  in  870; 
of  Ethered,  871 ;  and  of  Plegmund,  who  sat  from  891  to  923.  In 
Athelstan's  laws  two  moneyers  are  allowed  to  the  Arohbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, but  no  archiepiscopal  coins  of  that  reign  are  known,  nor  indeed 
any  until  the  time  of  Ait^bishop  Bourchier,  a  space  of  several  hundred 
years.  Of  Harold  IL's  pennies  there  are  three  distinct  types;  two 
with  the  head  looking  to  the  left,  the  third,  which  is  of  very  uncommon 
occurrence,  with  the  head  to  the  right ;  all  have  the  word  pax  in  the 
centre  of  the  reverse.  Of  the  coins  of  William  I.  and  II.  the  best 
account,  with  engravings  of  all  the  types,  will  be  found  in  the '  Arohseo- 
logia,'  vol.  xxvL  p.  1 — 25.  Of  the  types  there  exhibited,  those  which 
hwt  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the  coins  of  the  Confessor  and  Harold 
are  ascribed  with  great  probability  to  the  first  William ;  those  which 
most  resemble  Henry  I.'s  coins  to  William  II.  The  coins  which  pre- 
sent a  sceptre  on  each  side  of  the  king's  head  are  universally  ascribed  to 
the  Conqueror ;  those  with  two  stars  to  William  Rufus,  the  same  onia- 
ment  occurring  upon  his  great  seal.  Most  of  them  read  pillem,  pilemv, 
or  piLLEMVS  BEX  A,  AN,  ANGLO,  or  AKOLOB ;  the  P  in  Pillem  being  in 
reality  the  Saxon  V  (W).  Of  Henry  L's  pennies  the  types  are  as 
various  as  upon  those  of  any  monaroh  of  tiie  English  series:  the 
reverses  bear  the  name  of  the  mint  and  moneyer.  This  had  been 
the  Saxon  practice,  and  it  continued  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Our 
historians  say  that  Henry  I.  ooined  halfjpenoe  and  farthings,  but  none 
such  are  known  in  our  cabinets.  Through  the  Norman  times,  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  halves  and  quarters  of  the 
penny,  regularly  and  nicely  cut,  to  go  as  halfpence  and  farthings,  occur 
almost  whenever  parcels  of  the  coins  of  those  periods  are  discovered. 
The  troubles  of  Stephen's  reign  will  account  for  the  wretched  state  in 
which  the  pennies  of  that  kinff  occur :  these,  with  what  are  certainly 
the  earliest  pennies  of  Henry  II.,  are  among  the  worst  of  the  English 
coins  in  point  of  mintage.    The  barons  of  thjs  reign  are  reputed  by  our 
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luBioriuifl  to  have  struck  ooina ;  but  only  two  or  three  such  are  known, 
and  those  of  persons  related  to  the  king.  Pennies  are  extant  ascribed 
to  Robert  earl  of  Qlouoester,  bastard  son  of  Henry  I. ;  to  Henry  bishop 
of  Windieeter,  base  brother  of  Stephen ;  and  to  Eustace,  Stephen's  son. 
They  are  all  of  great  rarity,  as  is  the  coin  which  bears  the  full-length 
effigies  of  Stephen  and  Henry  IL  The  coin  of  Robert,  however,  is  by 
some  ascribed  to  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Conqueror.  Henry  II.,  according  to  Ruding,  had  but  one  type ;  but 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  pennies  which  usually  go 
by  the  name  of  the  first  coinage  of  King  Henry  III.  are  in  reality  the 
last  coinage  of  Hennr  IL  at  the  time  he  reformed  his  money,  a.d.  1180. 
Of  Riclu^  I.  and  «fohn  we  have  no  English  money ;  but  pence,  half- 
pence, and  farthings  are  extant  of  John,  all  struck  in  Ireland.  Those 
coins  with  a  full  face,  bounded  by  the  inner  circle,  have  the  inscription 
XOHAKNE8  ooiL,  and  Were  struck  at  the  time  his  ^ther  made  him  loid 
of  Ireland;  those  which  give  the  face  inclosed  in  a  triangle,  and 
IOBANNE8  RKX,  Were  coined  after  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  farthing 
of  this  last  coinage  is  extremely  rare.  Of  John's  coins,  Dublin  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  place  of  mintage.  Henry  IIL's  pennies,  (it  those 
which  we  have  considered  as  the  latest  pennies  of  Henry  II.  really  do 
not  belong  to  Heniy  III.)  have  usually  the  numerals  added  to  his 
name,  HSirBiovs  rkx  ul  Some  of  his  pennies  have  heitriovs  hex 
TJEBCi,  and  a  few  henricvb  rex  ako.  His  coinage,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  quantity  of  his  pennies  which  still  remain,  must  have  been 
a  verv  extensive  one.  Halfpence  and  farthings  are  spoken  of  in  a 
record  of  this  reign,  but  none  have  appeared.  The  pennies  of  Edward 
I.  II.  and  III.  are  usually  thus  distinguished  by  our  antiquaries :  those 
which  give  the  king's  name  edw.  are  ascribed  to  Edward  I.;  those  with 
KDWA.,  EDWAR.,  and  EDWARD,  to  Edwaid  II.;  those  with  edwardvbJ  to 
King  Edward  III.  A  few  with  edw.  are  known  certainly  to  belong  to 
Edward  I.,  particularly  those  which  have  a  moneyer's  name  on  the 
reverse,  Robert  de  badeleie,  who  is  known  from  records  to  have 
been  a  moneyer  in  1280.  Both  Henry  III.  and  Edwuxl  I.  struck 
pennies  in  Ireland,  in  the  manner  of  John's  later  coins,  representing 
the  king's  head  within  a  triangle.  Edward  I.  struck  halfpence  imd 
farthings  in  his  great  coinage  of  1279,  which  are  not  unfrequently  met 
with  in  the  cabinets  of  coUectors,  as  well  as  halfpence  and  farthings 
with  the  Irish  type,  struck  at  Dublin  and  Waterf ord.  It  may  be  suffi- 
cient, as  regards  these  small  coins,  to  say  that  they  continued  in  cur- 
rency for  several  centuries.  The  last  silver  ferthing  Ib  Imown  to  have 
be«i  coined  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Y I.,  but  no  specimen  of  it  has  been 
seen :  the  last  silver  halfpenny  was  struck  imder  the  Commonwealth. 
The  penny  has  continued  through  every  reign  to  tiie  present  Our 
limits  will  not  allow  of  further  minute  description.  Among  the  rarest 
in  the  later  part  of  the  series  may  be  reckoned  the  pennies  of 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Philip  and  Mary.  From  the  reign  of  Edwud  L 
to  Henry  Y III.,  we  have  pennies  which  bear  the  privy  marks  of  the 
Bishops  of  Durham ;  from  Henry  lY.  to  Henry  YIII.,  we  have  coins 
struck  in  the  archiepiscopal  mint  at  York ;  and  others  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  from  Archbishop  Bourchier  to  Archbishop  Cranmer.  The 
first  Engiiah  pennies  were  221  grains  troy.  Towards  the  close  of  Ed- 
ward III.  the  penny  weighs  18  grains,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY. 
it  fell  to  12,  after  previously  sinking  to  15.  In  Edward  YI.'s  time, 
1551,  the  penny  was  reduced  to  8  grams,  and  after  the  43rd  of  Eliz.  to 
7it  grains,  at  which  weight  it  still  continues.  The  penny  a^ords  the 
best  rule  for  estimating  the  other  silver  coins. 

According  to  Qrafton,*  Heniy  III.,  in  1249,  ordered  groats  to  be 
stamped,  but  none  such  are  mentioned  in  any  record.  There  is  a 
largo  piece  however  found  occasionally  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious, 
sometimes  ascribed  to  Edward  I.,  but  whether  his,  or  Edward  II.'s,  or 
Edward  III.'s,  is  uncertain.  It  occurs  of  different  weights,  from  80  to 
188  grains,  and  repreeenis  the  king's  head  on  its  obverse,  within  a 
doable  treasure  of  four  arches,  with  mullets  and  roses;  inscribed 
BDWARDVB  DL  OR.  REX.  ANOL.  The  reverse,  besides  a  continuation  of 
the  King's  titles  in  the  outer  circle,  has  cxvi.  londonia  within  an  inner 
one.  'There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  trial-piece.  Groats 
and  half-groats  were  not  introduced  for  currency  till  tibe  25Ui  Edward 
III.,  and  continue  at  present,  though  not  for  circulation.  A  silver 
fourpenny  piece  for  circulation,  of  a  different  type  from  the  ordinary 
proat,  was  issiied  for  circulation  by  William  lY.,  in  1836.  The  groat 
received  its  name  from  the  French  gro8,  a  large  piece.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  YII.  and  Henry  YIII.  groats  and  half-groats  were  struck  in  the 
archiepiscopal  mints  of  Canterbury  and  York.  It  was  one  of  the 
chaiiges  against  Wolsey,  that  he  had  put  the  cardinal's  hat  upon  the 
knufs  money,  as  is  seen  upon  his  York  groats  and  half-groats. 

The  testoon,  or  shilling,  was  first  coined  by  Henry  YII.,  in  1508. 
Tlie  appellation  of  testoon  was  from  the  UtU  or  tite,  the  head  of  the 
king,  upon  it :  that  of  shilling  is  of  old  but  uncertain  origin.  I^n- 
kerton  says,  that  coins  of  that  name  had  been  struck  at  Hamburg  in 
1407.    The  rcillinj  was  a  denomination  of  money  in  the  Saxon  times. 

Henry  YIII.  struck  some  patterns  for  a  silver  crown;  but  the 
first  crown  for  currency  was  struck  by  Edward  YI.,  with  the  half- 
crown,  sixpence,  and  threepence.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1558,  coined 
three-halfpenny,  and  in  1561  three-farthing  pieces.  Pinkerton  says 
they  were  dropped  in  1582,  but  there  is  a  three-halfpenny  piece  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  British  Museum,  bearing  the  date  of  1599.  Charles  I. 
struck  twenty-shilling  and  ten-shilling  pieces  in  silver,  but  they  were 
of  very  limited  currency. 


From  the  43rd  Elizabeth,  1601,  the  denominations,  weight,  and 
fineness  of  English  silver  have  remained  the  same,  with  the  exception 
of  the  florin  of  two  shillings  and  the  fourpenny  piece.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that,  during  all  his  distresses,  Charles  I.  never  debased 
his  coin. 

The  gold  coinage  of  England  is  next  to  the  silver  in  point  of 
antiquity.  The  gold  current  with  us,  till  the  4l8t  Henry  III.,  was 
foreign.  In  that  year,  1257,  a  manuscript  chronicle,  in  the  archives  of 
the  city  of  London,  states  that  the  king  made  a  penny  of  the  finest 
gold,  which  weighed  two  sterlings,  and  willed  that  it  should  be  current  * 
for  twenlypence.  Three  specimens  of  it  only  are  yet  known  to  have 
reached  us ;  and  two  out  of  the  three  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  They  are  from  different  dies.  This  coin  is  engraved  in 
Snelling's  '  Yiew  of  the  Gold  Coin,'  in  the  last  edition  of  Folkes's 
'  Tables,'  and  in  Pinkerton's  '  Essay  on  Medals.'  It  is  from  Edward 
III.  that  the  series  of  English  gold  ooin  really  oonunences,  for  no  more 
occurs  till  1344,  when  that  prince  struck  florins.  The  half  and  quarter- 
florin  were  struck  at  the  same  time.  The  florin  was  then  to  go  for 
six  shillings,  though  now  it  would  be  intrinsically  worth  nineteen. 
This  coin  being  inconvenient,  as  forming  no  aliquot  part  of  larger 
ideal  denominations,  seems  to  have  been  withdrawn.  None  have  yet 
been  found,  but  a  few  quarter-florins  are  preserved  in  cabinets,  and 
one  half -florin  is  known.  In  consequence,  in  the  same  year,  the  noble 
was  published,  of  6$,  Sd,  value,  forming  half  a  mark,  then  the  most 
general  ideal  form  of  money.  The  obverse  represents  the  king  standing 
m  a  vessel,  asserting  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  The  noble  was  also 
attended  by  its  half  and  quarter.  This  coin,  sometimes  called  the 
rose  noble,  together  with  its  divisions,  continued  the  only  gold  coin, 
till  the  angels  of  Edward  lY.,  1465,  stamped  with  the  angel  Michael 
and  the  dragon,  and  the  angelets  or  half-angels,  were  substituted  in 
their  place.  Henry  Y.  is  said  to  have  diminished  the  noble,  still 
making  it  go  for  its  former  value.  Henry  YI.  restored  it  to  its  size 
and  caused  it  to  pass  for  lOf.,  under  the  new  name  of  ryal.  The  ryal  of 
10«.  and  the  angel  of  6s.  8(2.,  with  their  divisions  of  half  and  quarter, 
then  continued  the  sole  gold  coins  till,  in  1485,  Henry  YII.  issued  the 
double  ryal,  or  sovereign,  of  20#.,  accompanied  by  the  double  sovereign 
of  408.  Henry  YIII.,  in  1527,  added  to  the  gold  denominations  the 
crown  and  half-crown,  at  their  present  value,  and  in  the  same  year  gave 
sovereigns  of  229.  6(2.,  ryals  of  11«.  ZcL,  angels  of  7«.  6(f.,  and  nobles  at 
their  old  value  of  6«.  Sd,  In  1546  he  struck  sovereigns  of  the  former 
value  of  20f .,  and  half-sovereigns  in  proportion.  Henry  Ylllth's  gold, 
like  his  silver  coin,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  much  debased. 
^Edward  YI.  coined  a  treble  sovereign ;  and  imder  James  I.  the  sove- 
reign was  (»lled  a  unite.  The  former  coins  however  continued,  with  a 
few  variations,  tUl  Charles  II.  coined  the  guinea,  so  called  from  the 
Quinea  gold,  out  of  which  it  was  first  struck  in  1663,  when  it  was 
proclaimed  to  go  for  20<.,  but  by  tacit  and  universal  consent  never  went 
for  less  than  21«.  Charles  II.  likewise  issued  half-guineas,  double 
guineas,  and  five-guinea  pieces,  which  his  successors,  till  George  lY., 
continued.  George  I.  and  Geoi^ge  III.  issued  quarter-guineas  ;  and 
G^rge  IIL  pieces  of  seven  shilluigs  in  1797.  In  1815  sovereigns  and 
half-sovereigns,  of  20«.  and  10«.  each,  were  again  coined,  and  the 
guinea  and  half -guinea  were  gradually  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  styca,  the  copper  coinage  of  England  arose 
a  thousand  years  later  than  its  silver.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  great 
aversion  to  copper  money,  although  the  necessities  of  her  people  for 
small  change  were  obvious.  She  suffered  a  pattern  to  be  struck  as  the 
PLEDGE.  OF.  A.  HALF  PEVKT,  and  Jamcs  I.  and  Charles  I.  actually  issued 
farthing  tokens  also  as  pledges ;  but  no  authorised  coinage  of  copper 
was  struck  tUl  1672,  when  ^If pence  and  farthings  of  that  metal  were 
first  made  public  money.  In  1684  tin  farthings  were  coined,  with  a 
stud  of  copper  in  the  centre.  Others,  as  well  as  halfpence  of  the  same 
metal,  were  struck  by  James  II.,  and  William  and  Mary.  In  1693  the 
tin  was  called  in,  and  copper  renewed.  Pieces  of  a  penny  and  two- 
pence in  copper  were  coined  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  latter 
did  not  answer  their  purpose,  and  were  soon  discontinued.  In  1852, 
half-farthings  were  coined,  chiefly  for  use  in  the  colonies ;  and  in  the 
parliamentary  session  of  1859,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  an- 
nounced the  intention  to  change  the  copper  coinage  for  one  of  a  mixed 
and  harder  metal,  of  which  the  weight  of  each  coin  would  be  about 
half  its  present  weight.  Neither  Uie  denominations  nor  the  value 
were  to  be  changed. 

Our  space  will  allow  us  to  say  less  than  we  could  wish  upon  the 
money  struck  in  France  by  English  princes.  Of  Anglo-Gallic  silver 
coins  we  have  deniers  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  II.,  as  duchess  of 
Aquitaine,  with  deniers  and  half-deniers  of  Henry  II.,  and  pennies  and 
half -pennies  of  Aquitaine,  and  pence  of  Poitou  and  Rouen  of  Richard  I. 
Of  John  and  Henry  III.  we  know  of  no  Anglo-French  money ;  but 
there  is  a  lion  of  billon  of  Edward  I.,  coined  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father  after  he  had  received  Gascony,  and  a  plentiful  series  of  silver 
and  billon  coins  of  Edward  III.,  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  of 
Richard  II.,  Henry  lY.,  Y.,  and  YI.  The  denominations  of  the  silver 
were  the  hudi,  double  hardi,  groat,  half-groat,  penny,  and  half -penny. 
In  this  class  also  fall  the  Calais  groats  and  half -groats  of  the  sovereigns 
of  England,  from  Edward  III.  to  Henry  YI.,  and  the  Toumay  groats 
of  Henry  YIII.  Edward  III.  was  the  first  of  the  English  princes  who 
struck  gold  money  in  France;  the  denominations  were  guiennois, 
leopard,  chaise,  and  mouton ;  to  these  Edward  the  Black  Prince  added 
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the  hardi  of  gold  and  the  payilion ;  and  Henxy  V.  aalutes  and  half  • 
salutee.  Henry  VI.  coined  salutes,  angelota,  and  francs  in  gold.  The 
eciulvocal  specimen  of  silver  coin,  supposed  to  have  been  struck  by 
Margaret  of  Burgundy  for  Perkin  Warbeck,  is  usually  classed  with  the 
Anglo-Qallio  series.  The  British  Museum  possesses  a  most  extensive 
and  interesting  collection  of  coins,  those  of  Great  Britain  being  the 
largeit  collection  in  existence,  and  the  collections  of  Sicilian,  Qreek|  and 
Roman  coins  exceedingly  rich. 

Qold  and  silver  with  certain  alloys  have  formed  the  material  for  the 
more  costly  currency  of  all  European  nations,  and  copper  for  most  of 
them  in  those  of  smaller  value,  but  France  and  some  few  others  have 
used  a  mixed  metal  for  that  purx^se.  Russia  is  the  only  country 
which  has  used  platinum  in  the  manufacture  of  coins. 

In  respect  to  numismatic  writers,  we  can  only  enumerate  a  few  of 
the  most  important  upon  the  various  series  of  coins.  On  the  Qreek 
and  Roman  series,  the  best  works  are  Eckhel's  *  Doctrina  Numorum 
Yeterum/  Rasche's  '  Lexicon  Universe  Rei  Numarise,'  and  Mionnet's 
'  Description  des  Medailles  Antiques  Qrecques  et  Romaines ; '  the  last 
work  in  6  vols.,  8vo,  with  7  vols,  of  Supplement,  Paris,  1806-35.  For 
the  Roman  alone,  the  reader  may  consult  A.  Morel's  'Thesauriui 
Familiarum  Romanarum,'  2  torn.,  fol.,  Amsterdam,  1734 ;  and  his '  The- 
saurus Numismatum  Imperatorum,'  3  torn.,  Amsterdam,  1752.  Another, 
which  brings  the  Roman  series  to  the  close  of  the  empire,  will  be 
found  in  Banduri's  '  Numismata  Imperatorum  Romanonun  a  Trajano 
Decio  ad  Palaeologos  Augustoe,'  2  tom..  Par.,  1718,  with  Tanini's 
'  Supplement,' in  1  voL,  fol,  Rome,  1791.  See  also  Mionnet's  work, 
in  2  vols., '  De  la  Raret^  et  du  Piix  des  Medailles  Romaines,'  8vo., 
Paris,  1827;  Mullinger's  'Considerations  sur  la  Numismatiques  de 
Tancienne  Italie,'  1844;  and  Akermann's  'Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Rare  and  Unedited  Roman  Coins,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1834. 
Pinkerton's '  Essay  on  Medals,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  1789,  with  all  its  errors, 
IB  valuable  as  a  general  elementary  treatise.  A  better  is  Mayer's 
'  Einleitung  in  die  alte  Romische  Nunusmatik/  1842 ;  and  also  Mr.  B. 
N.  Humphrey's  '  History  of  Ancient  Coins  and  Medals ; '  '  The  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Numismatioal  Society,'  of  which  the  publication  com- 
menced in  1836,  contain  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information. 

On  English  coins,  the  best  works  are  Leake's  '  Historical  Account  of 
English  money,'  8vo,  London,  1745 ;  Ruding's '  Annals  of  the  Coinage 
of  Britain ; '  and  Mr.  Humphrey's  '  Coins  of  England,'  and  '  Coin 
Collector's  Guide.'  Simon  has  written  an '  Essay  towards  an  Historical 
Account  of  Irish  Coins ; '  and  Cardonnel  his  '  Numismata  Scotiss,  or  a 
Series  of  the  Scottish  Coinage.'  On  Anglo-Gallic  coins,  we  have  a 
quarto  volume  by  Ducarel ;  a  volume  of  similar  size,  '  A  Description 
of  the  Anglo-Gallic  Coins  in  the  British  Museum ; '  and  '  Illustrations 
of  the  Anglo-French  Coinage,'  by  Major-Gen.  Ainslie,  4to,  London, 
1830. 

On  the  French  coinage,  we  have  the  works  of  Bouteroue,  Le  Clerc, 
and  Millin ;  on  the  Papal  coins,  Floravante ;  Florez  on  those  of  Spain. 
For  the  coins  of  Germany  the  reader  may  consult  Madai's  '  Thaler- 
Cabinet^'  4  tom.,  Kbnigsberg,  1765-8 ;  Weise's  '  Gulden-Cabinet,' 
2  tom.,  Niimbeig,  1780-2  ;  and  Vossberg's  '  Geschichte  der  Preussis- 
chen  Miinzen  und  Siegel,'  1843.  For  Danish  coins,  the  'Danske 
Mynter  og  Medailler/  3  tom.,  foU  Copenh.,  1791-4.  For  Bulgarian 
coins,  Fraehn's  work,  4to,  Casan,  1816.  For  Hungarian  coins,  Schon- 
vlsner, '  Notitia  HungarisB  rei  numarise,'  1801,  and  Szecheayi  *  Catalogus 
numorum  Hungariie,'  1810.  For  Russian  coins  Chaudoir's '  Aper^ 
sur  monnaies  russes,'  1837.  For  Polish  coins  Bandske's '  Numismatyke 
Krajowa.'  1839.  For  Oriental  coins,  Marsden's  '  Numismata  Orientalia 
Illustrata,'  2  vols.,  4to,  London,  1823-5;  Grotefend's  'Miinzen  der 
Griechischen,  Parthischen,  imd  Indo-Skythischen  Konige  von  Bactrien ; ' 
and  '  Essays  on  Indian  Antiquities,  Historic,  Numismatic,  and  Palsco- 
graphic,'  by  James  Prinsep,  edited  by  J.  Thomas,  1858. 

COINING.     [MWT.] 

COINING.  The  niunerous  and  complicated  laws  upon  this  subject, 
passed  from  time  to  time  during  several  centuries,  as  occasion  called 
for  penal  enactments  to  protect  the  coin  of  the  realm,  were  repealed 
by  the  stat.  2  Will.  IV.  c.  34.  The  making  or  coining  of  money  being 
one  of  the  exclusive  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  the  counterfeiting  of 
the  king's  coin  was  in  early  periods  of  the  history  of  English  law  con- 
sidered to  be  an  usurpation  upon  the  royal  authority,  and  upon  that 
Erindple  constituted  Uie  offence  of  high  treason  both  by  the  common 
kw  and  by  various  statutes.  By  the  stat.  2  WilL  IV.,  c  34,  s.  3,  the 
following  offences  are  provided  for : — 1.  Falsely  making  or  counter- 
feiting any  coin  resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble  or 
pass  for,  the  king^s  current  gold  or  sUver  coin.  2.  Colouring,  washing, 
or  casing  over  any  metal  or  counterfeit  coin  so  as  to  pass  for  the 
genuine  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  realm;  and  filing,  washing  or 
otherwise  altering  silver  coin  so  as  to  pass  for  gold,  or  copper 
coin  BO  as  to  pass  for  silver  or  gold.  8.  Impairing,  diminishing, 
or  lightening  gold  or  silver  coin,  with  intent  to  make  it  pass 
current.  4.  To  buy,  sell,  receive,  pay  or  put  off,  any  false  or 
counterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble  or  pass 
for,  any  of  the  king's  current  g^ld  or  silver  coin,  or  offer  so  to  do,  at  or 
for  a  lower  rate  or  value  than  the  same  by  its  denomination  imports. 
6.  To  import  into  the  United  Kingdom,  from  beyond  the  seas,  any 
false  or  counterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to  re- 
semble or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  know- 
ing the  same  to  be  false  or  counterfeit.    (The  above  offences  were 


punishable  by  transportation,  now  penal  servitude).  6.  To  tender, 
utter,  or  put  off  any  false  or  counterfeit  coin,  resembling,  or  apparently 
intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or 
silver  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or  counterfeit  7.  To  tender, 
utter,  or  put  off  any  false  or  coimterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  apparently 
intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or 
silver  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or  counterfeit,  and  at  the 
time  of  such  tendering,  uttering,  or  puttinff  off,  having  in  possession, 
besides  the  false  or  counterfeit  coin  so  tendered,  uttered,  or  put  off, 
one  or  more  piece  or  pieces  of  false  or  counterfeit  coin  resembling,  or 
apparently  intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king^s  current 
gold  or  silver  coin ;  or  8.  Either  on  the  day  of  such  tendering,  uttering, 
or  putting  off,  or  within  the  space  of  ten  days  then  next  ensuing,  to 
tender,  utter,  or  put  off,  any  more  or  other  false  or  counterfeit  coin 
resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for,  any  of  the 
king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or 
counterfeit.  9.  Any  person  having  in  his  custody  or  possession  three 
or  more  pieces  of  false  or  coimterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  apparently 
intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or 
silver  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or  counterfeit,  and  with 
intent  to  utter  or  put  off  the  same.  (The  four  last  offences  are 
punishable  by  imprisonment)  The  punishment  is  increased  for  the 
commission  of  any  of  these  offences  after  a  previous  conviction. 

The  provisions  above  abstracted  relate  to  the  protection  of  the  gold 
and  silver  coin.  The  following  offences  relate  to  copper  coin.  1.  To 
falsely  make  or  counterfeit  any  coin  resembling,  or  apparently  in- 
tended to  resemble  or  pass  f  or,  any  of  the  king's  current  copper  coin ; 
or,  2.  Knowingly,  and  without  lawful  authority  (the  proof  of  which 
authority  lies  on  tiie  party  accused),  to  have  in  his  custody  or  posses- 
sion any  instrument,  tool,  or  engine  adapted  and  intended  for  the 
countexieiting  any  of  the  king^s  current  copper  coin ;  or,  8.  To  buy,  sell, 
receive,  pay,  or  put  off,  or  offer  to  buy,  sell,  receive,  pay,  or  put  off, 
any  false  or  counterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to 
resemble  or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king's  current  copper  coin,  at  or  for  a 
lower  rate  or  value  than  the  same  by  its  denomination  imports.  4.  To 
tender,  utter,  or  put  off  any  false  or  counterfeit  coin  resembling,  or 
apparently  intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king's  current 
copper  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or  counterfeit,  or  having  in 
custody  or  possession  three  or  more  pieces  of  false  or  counterfeit  coin 
resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for,  any  of  the 
king's  current  copper  com,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or  counterfeit^ 
and  with  intent  to  utter  or  put  off  the  same. 

The  statute  also  contains  various  prpvisions  against  making,  sending, 
or  having  in  possession,  any  coining  tools.  By  the  16  &  17  Vict,  a 
48,  the  provisions  of  the  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  34,  were  extended  to  the 
colonies,  and  punishment  provided  for  importing  counterfeit  coin  into 
the  colonics.  A 'practice  which  arose  of  defacing  coin  by  stamping 
and  bending  it  for  advertising  purposes  was  met  by  the  16  &  ^7  Vict 
c.  102,  making  the  offence  a  misdemeanour,  and  imposing  a  penalty 
on  uttering  such  defaced  coin.  The  statute  also  makes  a  tender  of 
such  coin  invalid. 

COIRE.  The  manufacture  of  cordage,  mats,  matting,  coarse  canvas, 
and  sailcloth  from  the  fibres  of  vegetables,  has  been  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  nearly  all  countries  with  which  we  have  any  acquaint- 
ance. So  far,  however,  from  the  source  from  which  the  material  is 
obtained  being  alike  in  all  plants,  it  differs  considerably.  In  flax  and 
hemp  the  fibrous  material  is  furnished  by  the  stem,  deprived  of  its 
ligneous  centre  or  core.  In  the  Spanish  broom  the  fibres  are  furnished 
by  the  young  pliant  branches  of  a  shrub ;  and  these  fibres  are  occa- 
sionally wrought  both  into  cloth  and  into  cordage.  The  stalks  of  the 
hop-plant,  and  also  of  the  common  nettle,  are  made  to  vield  fibres 
applicable  to  a  similar  purpose ;  and  so  likewise  may  be  those  of  the 
l]«an-plant  and  of  the  mallow.  In  other  cases  it  is  rather  the  bark  of  a 
tree  than  the  stem  of  a  young  plant  that  yields  the  fibres.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  paper-mulberry  tree,  the  bfu'k  of  which  is  so  prepared  by 
the  natives  of  Tahiti  as  to  yield  fibres  fitted  for  a  kind  of  cloth.  Such 
is  likewise  the  case  with  the  linden-tree,  the  bark  of  which,  prepared  in 
a  suitable  way,  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  mats,  baskets,  bags,  and 
thatching.  It  is  estimated  that  fourteen  million  mats  are  made 
annually  in  Russia  from  this  material ;  that  for  this  purpose  the  bark 
of  a  million  trees  is  required ;  and  that  a  tra£Bic  equal  to  half  a  million 
sterling  is  thus  created.  Two  other  examples  of  the  same  kind  are 
furnished  by  the  maho-tree  {Hibiscus  tiliaeeus)  and  the  Thtobroma 
atigutta,  two  East  Indian  plants,  the  stalks  of  which  are  steeped  and 
disentangled  from  the  fibres  of  the  inner  bark.  Another  class  of  mate- 
rials for  similar  purposes  is  furnished  by  the  leaves  of  certain  plants. 
The  PfwrnUum  tenax,  or  New  Zealand  flax,  has  leaves  which  produce 
such  fibres.  The  mormous  leaves  of  the  Agave,  or  American  aloe,  yield 
fibres  capable  of  answering  a  similar  purpose ;  and  so  likewise  do  several 
species  of  the  Bromdia. 

But  Coire  differs  from  all  these  in  its  origin.  It  is  the  fibre  of  the 
husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  bearing  such  relation  to  it  as  the  downy  fibres 
of  cotton  do  to  the  seeds  of  the  cotton-plant  The  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon  make  great  use  of  it  The  nut  is  gathered  before  being  com- 
pletely ripe ;  and  in  order  to  remove  the  husk,  an  iron  spike  or  sharp 
piece  of  hard  wood  is  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  nut  is  forced  upon 
the  point  in  such  a  manner  as  to  separate  the  rind  from  the  shelL  One 
man  can  clear  about  a  thousand  nuts  in  a  day  by  this  meana    The 
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rind  of  the  nut  is  soaJced  in  water  for  several  months,  then  beaten  upon 
a  stone  with  a  piece  of  heavy  wood,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  the 
hand  until  the  intermediate  substance  is  completely  separated  from  the 
fibrous  portion.  The  rind  of  forty  average  nuts  supplies  about  six 
pounds  weight  of  the  fibre.  This  fibre  constitutes  the  ooire,  which 
is  then  ready  for  use  in  the  same  way  as  hemp  or  other  fibrous 
materials. 

This  material  possesses  great  tenacity.  Indeed,  Br.  Roxburgh 
remarks,  that "  coire  is  certainly  the  very  best  material  yet  known  for 
cables,  on  account  of  its  great  elasticity  and  strength."  The  material 
is  very  buoyant,  and  well  suited  for  making  ropes  of  large  diameter. 
Until  chain-cables  were  introduced,  all  the  ships  which  navigated  the 
Indian  seas  had  cables  made  of  this  substance.  The  fibres  are  rather 
improved  than  injured  by  immersion  in  sea-water ;  but  the  smoothness 
and  elasticity  of  the  coire-cordage,  though  very  advantageous  to 
running-rigging  and  the  light  lines  of  a  ship,  render  it  less  fitted  for 
standing-rigging. 

There  has  been  a  branch  of  manufacture  introduced  within  the  last 
few  years  in  England,  in  which  coire  is  employed  rather  differently 
than  in  the  above-described  instances ;  this  is  for  the  production  of 
rugs,  druggets,  mats,  matting,  mattresses,  and  similar  coarse  goods. 
Diunpier  mentioned  two  or  three  centuries  ago  the  production  of  cloth 
from  such  a  material ;  for  he  says, "  I  have  been  told  by  Captain  Elnox, 
who  wrote  the  '  Relation  of  Ceylon,'  that  in  some  places  of  India  they 
make  a  sort  of  coarse  cloth  of  liiis  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  which  is  used 
for  sails.  Myself  have  seen  coarse  sailcloth  made  of  such  a  kind  of  sub- 
stance." Besides  the  actual  weaving  or  plaiting  of  this  material  into  textile 
fabrics  of  a  coarse  kind  it  is  used  as  a  stuffing  for  mattresses,  pillows, 
and  cushions.  Dampier  alluded  to  the  use  of  the  fibres  to  caulk  the 
seams  of  ships ;  and  Mr.  Marshall  speaks  of  the  employment  of  them 
in  India  in  stuffing  mattresses,  cushions  for  couches,  and  saddles,  as  a 
substitute  for  horse-hair.  The  availability  of  the  material  for  such  a 
purpose  seems  to  depend  upon  these  qualities  :  that  the  coire  is  veiy 
indestructible  ;  that  it  does  not  harbour  vermin,  aa  horse-hair  would  in 
a  warm  climate ;  and  that  it  is  free  from  offensive  smelL 

The  quantity  of  coire  now  imported  is  large,  but  it  cannot  be 
quite  determined  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  which  it  is 
included  with  "  jute,  and  other  vegetable  substances  of  the  nature  of 
hemp." 

COKE,  the  solid  residue  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
coal.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  carbon,  associated  with  a  certain 
quantity,  usuallv  small,  of  incombustible  mineral  matter,  which  ib  left 
behind  as  ash  when  the  coke  is  burnt 

As  an  article  of  commerce,  it  is  produced  hv  partial  combustion  in 
close  chambers,  or  in  heaps  from  which  the  firee  access  of  air  is 
excluded.  Being  composed  almost  entirely  of  carbonaceous  matter, 
coke  is  a  fuel  much  purer  and  better  adapted  for  use  in  smelting  and 
various  other  furnaces  than  raw  or  uncoked  coal ;  and  as  it  is  divested 
of  those  constituent  parts  which  produce  most  dark-coloured  smoke, 
it  is  especially  preferred  in  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
the  emission  of  smoke,  as  for  the  furnaces  of  locomotive  engines. 
The  introduction  of  railways  has  occasioned  a  very  large  demand 
for  coke  for  this  purpose,  though  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
has  been  diminished  in  some  degree  by  the  adoption  of  ^e  hot-blast 
for  furnaces,  by  the  aid  of  which  imcoked  coal  may  be  used  in  Ueu 
of  coke. 

The  sunpleet  mode  of  coking,  which  is  still  oocaaionally  followed,  is 
to  lay  the  coal  in  large  flattened  heaps,  often  containing  80  or  40  tona 
each,  in  the  open  air,  covering  it  with  ashes  and  earth  to  confine  the 
heat,  so  that  the  mass  of  oou  may  be  slowly  burnt  in  a  smothered 
manner,  men  being  employed  during  the  process  to  renew  the  covering 
wherever  the  fire  may  begin  to  bum  through  too  fiercely.  The  late  Dr. 
Ure,  in  describing  various  modes  of  making  coke  in  Qermany,  noticed 
both  circular  and  oblong  coking  meilen  or  mounds  of  this  character, 
the  former  being  piled  round  a  central  chimney  built  of  loose  bricks, 
towards  which  small  horizontal  flues  are  hid  among  the  lumps  of  coal 
forming  the  mound ;  while  in  the  latter  vertical  flues  or  chinmeys  are 
provided  by  the  insertion,  while  the  mounds  are  forming,  of  wooden 
stakes,  which,  when  the  whole  pile  is  completed,  are  with(h«wn,  their 
place  being  flUed  up  with  readily  combustible  materials,  to  aid  in 
igniting  the  mass  of  coal.  The  exterior  of  these  meilers  is  covered 
with  iladk,  or  coal-dust,  and  clay. 

The  best  and  most  economical  method  of  making  coke  is  in  dose 
ovens,  which  are  built  in  various  forms.  In  some  large  establishments 
these  ovens  are  a  hundred  or  more  in  number,  each  being  a  brick 
structure  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  a  flat  roof  in  which  is  an  opening 
for  introducing  the  coal,  and  with  another  opening  in  front  from  which 
to  remove  the  coke.  The  ovens  being  pUiced  side  by  side  in  a 
continuous  range,  a  nOlway  is  kid  along  their  flat  roofs  by  which 
the  coal  is  brought  close  to  the  cha^ng-holes,  while  another, 
running  on  a  lower  level,  in  front  of  the  openings  hy  which  the 
coke  is  taken  out,  affords  facilities  for  its  removal.  Dr.  Ure  gave 
details  of  various  forms  of  ooke-ovens,  of  which  we  can  only  notice 
the  very  exceUent  kind  adopted  by  the  London  and  North- Western  (at 
that  time  the  London  and  Birmingham)  Railway  Company  for  making 
coke  at  the  Camden-Town  station,  for  the  use  of  their  locomotive 
engines.  Each  of  these  ovens  was,  internally,  of  an  elliptic  form, 
measuring  12  feet  by  11  in  the  clear,  and  surrounded  by  brick-work 


8  feet  thick.  The  internal  height  was  about  4  feet,  the  floor  being 
flat,  bedded  upon  a  thick  stratum  of  concrete,  and  the  roof  in  the  form 
of  a  flat  dome.  In  the  front  of  each  oven  was  an  opening  about  8  feet 
square,  covered  by  a  cast-iron  door  lined  with  fire-bricks,  which  slid  up 
and  down  by  means  of  chains  and  counter- weights.  At  tiie  back  of  the 
roof  was  an  opening,  capable  of  being  wholly  or  partially  closed  by  a 
sliding  damper  compiunicating  with  a  horizontal  flue  which  conducted 
the  smoke  to  a  high  chimney  serving  for  the  whole  range  of  ovens. 
The  ovens  were  charged  through  the  front  opening  with  about  three 
tons  and  a  half  of  cods,  upon  the  top  of  which  a  little  straw  was  thrown. 
The  oven  being  very  hot  from  its  preceding  chat^ge,  smoke  began 
immediately  to  rise  from  the  mass,  while  the  straw  became  ignited  by 
radiation  from  the  dome.  By  the  active  combustion  thus  excited  on 
the  surface  of  the  coal  the  greater  part  of  the  smoke  was  consumed,  all 
that  arose  from  the  half-ignited  coids  having  to  rise  through  the  fully- 
kindled  coals  on  the  surface,  which  were  freely  exposed  to  the  access 
of  air,  both  the  furnace  door  and  the  flue  b^ng  for  a  time  left  fully 
open.  As  the  operation  proceeded,  the  fire  burned  regularly  down- 
wards, and  the  doors  and  dampers  were  gradually  closed.  After  a 
calcination  of  upwards  of  forty  hours  the  doors  and  dampers  were 
perfectly  closed,  by  which  means  the  mass  was  partially  cooled,  and 
formed  itself  into  prismatic  concretions,  somewhat  resembling  columnar 
basalt ;  when  sufficiently  cooled  the  furnace  was  opened,  and  the  mass 
of  coke  broken  up  with  iron  bars  and  thrown  out  upon  the  pavement 
to  be  extinguish^  by  sprinkling  water  over  it  When  the  coking  is 
conducted  in  this  manner  a  very  small  quantity  of  unconsumed  gas 
and  soot  escapes,  and  the  coals,  if  good,  yield  about  80  per  cent,  of 
compact  glistening  coke,  weighing  about  14  cwt  per  chaldron.  The 
more  recent  operations  of  the  railway  companies  have  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  many  improved  processes  in  coke-making.  In  ordinary 
coking^ovens  the  loss  in  weight  is  about  25,  instead  of  20  per  cent., 
but  the  bulk  of  the  coal  is  increased  about  25  per  cent,  by  the  process. 

The  production  of  coke  in  the  manu&cture  of  ooal-gas  is  noticed 
under  Gas-Lightino. 

In  1854  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  company  requested 
Messrs.  Woods  and  Mardiall  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments,  to 
determine  whether  coal  could  advantageously  be  used  in  substitution 
of,  or  in  combination  with,  coke  in  locomotive  engines.  The  experi- 
ments were  made  with  Hawksbuiy  coal,  dug  from  a  pit  near  Coventry ; 
it  was  selected  on  account  of  the  proximi^  of  the  pit  to  the  railwav, 
and  also  because  the  coal  is  hard,  and  possessed  of  other  favourable 
qutdities.  The  main  coal  could  be  supplied  in  large  lumps  at  the 
Rugby  dep6t  for  9a.  Bd.  per  ton.  Some  of  Mr.  M^Connell's  locomotives 
were  tried,  alternately  with  Hawksbury  main  coal  and  with  the  best 
coke.  Under  nearly  equal  circumstances  in  other  respects,  a  con- 
sumption of  25  lbs.  of  coke  was  found  to  equal  that  of  85  lbs.  of  coal, 
in  working  effect;  and  84  lbs.  of  water  were  evaporated  by  1  lb.  of 
coke,  agamst  6}  lb.  by  1  lb.  of  coaL  In  trials  with  various  engines, 
drawing  various  loads,  the  comparative  results  were  nearly  as  above,  in 
some  cases  more  favourable  to  the  coke.  The  result  of  the  experi- 
ments showed  that  the  use  of  coal  in  locomotives  is  quite  practicable ; 
that  the  engines,  with  coal  fuel,  have  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the 
required  speed  and  pressure  of  steam ;  that  the  consumption,  or  rather 
non-production,  of  smoke  may  be  very  nearly  attained ;  but  that  the 
last-named  advantage  depends  very  much  on  the  skill  and  attention  of 
the  men  employed,  there  being  a  necessity  for  a  much  more  frequent 
supply,  and  for  smaller  quantities  at  each  firing.  Taking  the  reenilts 
of  one  particular  locomotive  as  an  example,  it  was  found  that  1  ton  of 
coke  did  about  as  much  work  as  1  (  tons  of  ooal ;  but  as  the  price  of  a 
ton  of  the  latter  was  9«.  Bd.,  and  that  of  the  other  21«.,  the  money-cost 
for  a  given  amount  of  power  produced  was  less  in  the  coal  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  7«.  per  ton.  The  experimenters  found,  however,  that 
the  company  possessed  only  a  small  number  of  one  particular  kind  of 
engine  suitable  for  burning  coal  without  producing  smoke;  and  it 
would  become,  therefore,  a  commercial  question  how  far  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  build  new  engines  for  the  sake  of  ensuring  these 
advantages. 

There  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  a  controven^  among  practical  men, 
not  only  concerning  the  relative  qualitieB  of  coke  and  coal  for  use  in 
locomotives,  but  in  furnaces  generally.  At  Pellatt's  glass-works,  near 
Blackfriars'  Bridge,  coke  has  been  found  to  possess  better  qualities  than 
coal  for  heating  the  kilns :  18  cwt  of  coke  was  found  to  produce  as 
much  heating  effect  as  20  cwt.  of  coal.  It  has  been  found  that,  if  a 
little  coal  be  mixed  with  a  preponderant  quantity  of  coke,  the  glass 
ingredients  become  refined  many  hours  earlier,  the  effects  are  more 
certain,  there  is  less  injury  to  we  melting-pots,  there  is  much  less 
emission  of  smoke,  and  there  is  less  cost  by  2|  per  cent,  than  when 
coal  alone  is  used.  The  best  coke  is  found  to  be  obtainable  from 
Newcastle  coal,  the  next  best  from  Wigan,  a  third  quality  from 
Bamsley,  and  a  quality  nearly  as  good  as  breese  from  cannel  coaL 
The  sooner  coke  is  used  after  making,  especially  if  gas-coke,  the  better. 
It  has  been  laid  down  by  some  manufacturers,  that  whenever  a  chaldron 
of  coke  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  a  ton  of  small  coal,  it  is  cheaper  to 
use  coke  than  coal.  Many  manufacturing  establishments  now  mix  coke 
largely  with  their  coal,*  thereby  greatly  lessening  the  emission  of 
smoke ;  but  in  the  North,  where  coal  is  cheaper,  and  where  smoke- 
prevention  is  little  thought  of,  coke  is  not  much  used  in  steam-engine 
nimaoes.    Many  persons  object  to  the  use  of  gas-coke,  on  account  of 
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the  aopleannt  smell  of  sulphur  belongisg  to  it ;  to  remedy  this,  one 
of  the  gas  companies  at  Liverpool  is  in  the  habit  of  using  salt,  in  the 
ratio  of  14  lbs.  to  every  charge  of  coal ;  this  is  said  to  lessen  consider- 
ably the  sxilphureous  exhalation  from  the  coke.  From  various  and 
somewhat  conflicting  reports  of  experiments  made,  it  would  appear 
that  the  relative  profitableness  of  coke  and  coal  as  fuel  depends  greatly 
on  locality ;  the  ratio  between  the  prices  of  the  two  being  by  no  means 
uniform.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  manufacturers  are  trying  to  substitute 
coke  for  coal  in  maoy  fixed  furnaces,  railway  companies,  on  the  other, 
are  seeking  to  substitute  coal  for  coke  in  locomotives.  The  experi- 
ments require  to  be  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent,  before  these 
problems  can  be  effectually  solved. 

Many  patents  have  been  obtained  for  peculiar  methods  of  preparing 
coke ;  but  they  do  not  require  any  lengthened  notice.  One  is  for  a 
mode  of  applying  muriatic  acid  to  small  coal,  to  dissolve  the  carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  other  impurities,  after  which  the  roasting  is 
effected.  Muriatic  acid  being  rather  a  costly  liquid  when  thus  em- 
ployed, it  is  suggested  to  employ  the  refuse  acid  from  alkali  works. 
Another  is  for  a  mode  of  obtaining  ammoniacal  salts.  The  products 
of  combustion  are  to  be  drawn  off  by  a  blower  into  a  flue,  in  which  is 
placed  a  refrigerator ;  they  then  pass  into  a  condensing  chamber,  where 
they  come  in  contact  with  surnicee  over  which  a  stream  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  trickling;  the  ammonia  is  taken  up,  and  the  non- 
oondensible  gases  allowed  to  pass  off 

COLCHICINE,  the  active  principle  of  the  meadow  safiron  {Col- 
€hicM»  aiUumnale).  It  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  identical  with 
veratrine.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  forms  salts 
with  the  acids,  which  are  bitter,  acrid,  and  poisonous.  In  small  doses 
it  causes  purging. 

COLCHICUM,  Medical  tessf  of.  In  a  small  dose,  colchicum  causes 
an  increased  flow  of  urine,  and  more  frequent  evacuations  from  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  occasionally  augmented  secretion  from  the  skin ; 
in  larger  doses,  frequent  evacuations  from  the  intestines,  accompanied 
with  pain  and  tenesmus,  and  desire  repeatedly  to  empty  the  bladder. 
Still  larger  doses  cause  increase  of  aU  these  actions,  with  vomiting  and 
sense  of  burning  in  the  throat,  insensibility  and  stiffness  of  the  tongue, 
escape  of  blood  into  the  intestinal  canal,  vomiting  of  blood,  and  a 
flow  of  bloody  urine.  Qreat  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  is 
likewise  observed,  as  in  othor  cases  of  poisoning  with  acrid  sub- 
stances^ The  same  appearances  are  found  in  the  intestinal  canal,  if 
the  poison  be  injected  into  the  veins.  Even  the  milk  of  cattle 
which  have  eaten  the  meadow-saffix)n  becomes  capable  of  causing 
death.  (Yogt.) 

In  a  moderate  dose,  colchicum  seems  to  increase  the  quantity  and 
improve  the  quality  of  all  the  secretions  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  the 
eoUatitious  viscera,  especially  the  liver;  but  it  likewise  exerts  a 
sedative  action  on  the  heart.  Chelius  says  that  in  twelve  days  it 
doubles  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  f  otmd  in  the  urine,  a  circumstance 
which  explains  its  utility  in  gout  and  rheimiatism. 

The  diseases  in  which  colchicum  is  most  useful  are,  dropsy,  when  a 
small  dose  is  prescribed ;  gout,  in  which  larger  are  used ;  and  rheuma- 
tism, in  which  its  beneficial  influence  is  first  felt  on  the  liver  (which  is 
almost  always  disordered  in  these  diseases),  and  afterwards  on  the 
kidneys,  from  which  a  larger  portion  of  uric  acid  is  excreted,  and  the 
formation  of  gout-stones  (urate  of  soda)  in  some  degree  prevented.  As 
acid  in  the  stomach  renders  the  action  of  colchicum  more  violent, 
magnesia  is  usually  given  along  with  it.  The  acetate  and  acetous 
extract  are  the  best  forms  of  administration, 

COLCOTHAR.     [Ibon,  Saouioxide  of.] 

COLD.    [Catarrh;  Hbat.J 

COLE,  COLZA,  a  cultivated  state  of  the  Bramca  napui,  which 
does  not  form  a  close  head,  like  cabbage,  but  has  sessile  heart-shaped 
leaves.  It  is  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  from  which  an  oil  is  expressed, 
which  is  much  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
leather  and  soap^ 

There  are  two  varieties  of  cole,  one  with  white  flowers  and  another 
with  yellow  ;  the  latter  is  the  hardiest,  and  consequently  most  gene- 
rally cultivated. 

It  requires  a  good  loamy  soil,  well  manured,  to  produce  a  good  crop 
of  cole  seed.  In  rich  land  lately  broken  up  from  pasture,  or  fenny 
land  newly  drained,  it  grows  luxuriantly  and  gives  a  great  return.  It 
is  thought  to  be  a  great  exhauster  of  the  soiL  Half  a  gallon  of  seed  is 
drilled  in  rows  14  or  16  inches  apart  about  the  end  of  July,  and  left 
thinned  out  until  the  following  year,  when  it  is  cut  in^June  and  July, 
yielding  20  to  80  bushels  of  seed,  which  is  sold  at  from  8«.  to  10«.  a 
bushel.  An  oil  is  expressed  from  it,  and  the  refuse,  a  rape  cake,  is 
made  as  food  for  sheep  or  cattle ;  being  worth  for  that  purpose  more 
than  its  comparatively  low  price,  62.  per  ton,  when  oil  cake  is  102.  to 
12L  a  ton,  would  indicate.  In  a  rotation,  cole  is  considered  as  a  ^;ood 
crop  to  precede  wheat.  Like  rape,  which  is  another  variety,  it  is 
sometimes  sown  to  be  fed  off  by  cattle  and  sheep  on  land  which  is  not 
BO  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  tiunips.    [Rape.] 

COLIC  (from  k&Kou,  colon),  dolor  coliciu,  called  by  Sydenham  and 
the  old  English  writers  the  dry  belly-ache ;  a  disease  attended  with 
severe  pain  of  the  bowels,  remitting  and  recurring  at  intervals,  with 
constipation,  and  without  fever.  The  seat  of  this  malady  is  conceived 
to  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  that  portion  of  the  Im-ge  intestines  csJled 
the  colon,  and  hence  its  name.    It  arises  from  a  great  variety  of  causes, 


and  assumes  a  corresponding  variety  of  forms,  many  of  which  have 
received  distinct  names;  but  pain  and  constipation  of  the  bowels,  with 
the  absence  of  fever,  are  common  to  them  all ;  and  this  concxurrenod 
of  symptoms  is  essential  to  the  medical  notion  of  colic. 

The  pain  in  colic  often  most  distinctly  follows  the  course  of  the 
colon,  while  the  morbid  distension  and  contraction  of  the  bowel  (for 
these  two  morbid  states  alternate  with  each  other,  and  attack  succes- 
sively different  portions  of  the  intestines)  often  become  visible  to  the 
eye.  The  colon  receives  all  that  portion  of  the  food  which  is  not  con- 
verted into  chyle,  together  with  all  those  portions  of  the  pancreatic, 
biliary,  and  intestinal  secretions,  which  do  not  form  component  parts 
of  the  chyle.  Consequently  it  has  a  considerable  mass  of  matter  to 
cany  downwards  and  convev  out  of  the  system.  It  is  provided  with 
muscular  fibres,  very  much  larger  than  those  which  belonf  to  the 
small  intestines.  Tnese  fibres  form  three  large  bands,  which  are 
placed  in  a  longitudinal  direction  along  the  intestine,  and  which 
produce  the  effect  of  dividing  the  inner  surface  of  the  colon  into  folds, 
so  disposed  as  to  form  little  distinct  apartments  called  cells.  In  these 
cells  the  feculent  matter,  which  should  be  slowly  but  progressively 
carried  downwards,  is  sometimes  collected  aiid  closely  mipaoted,  so 
that  when  at  length  rejected  it  has  the  form  of  those  cells  constituting 
hard  rounded  balls,  termed  teybaJUx,  The  natural  stimulus  to  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  colon  is  the  resinous  portion  of  the  bile  [Bilb, 
Nat.  Hist.  Drv.],  together  with  the  non-nutrient  portion  of  the 
aliment.  It  is  easy  then  to  conceive  how  a  loss  or  diminution  of  the 
contractile  power  of  these  fibres  ma^  occasion  the  constipation  incident 
to  colic,  attended  with  the  retention  of  the  feculent  matter  in  the 
cells  of  the  colon ;  how  a  suppression  or  an  altered  condition  of  the 
bile  may  contribute  to  the  same  effect;  and  how  an  acrid  quality  of 
the  bile  and  of  the  non-nutrient  portion  of  the  aliment  may  produce 
the  irritation  and  pain  incident  to  colic.  The  colon  then,  both  from 
its  structure  and  function,  it  is  obvious  must  be  peculiarly  predisposed 
to  such  an  affection  as  that  to  which,  from  the  frequency  with  which 
it  is  the  subject  of  the  malady,  it  has  given  a  name.  It  is  perhaps 
desirable  that  the  term  colic  should  be  restricted  to  the  designation  of 
a  disease  of  a  definite  character,  seated  in  the  colon ;  and  some  medical 
writers  do  so  limit  the  use  of  the  term,  though  others  give  it  a  more 
extended  signification,  and  with  less  propriety  include  under  it 
diseases  which  do  not  arise  primarily  in  the  colon,  but  in  some  neigh- 
bouring organ,  the  colon  being  oxily  secondarily  and  sympathetically 
affected. 

Colic,  properly  so  called,  is  attended  with  severe  griping  pains  in 
the  bowels,  which  often  follow  very  accurately  the  course  of  the  colon ; 
sometimes  having  their  seat  in  one  portion  of  it  and  sometimes  in 
another.  These  pains  remit  for  a  time,  afifording intervals  of  ease; 
but  they  soon  return  with  increased  violence.  They  are  often  relieved 
by  pressure,  a  character  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  pain 
occasioned  by  inflammation,  the  latter  being  always  increased  by  pres- 
sure. The  pain  is  usually  attended  with  a  greater  or  lees  degree  of 
flatulency.  The  flatus  sometimes  collects  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
occasion  a  prodigious  dilation  of  tho  bowels,  greatly  increasing  the  pain. 
When  the  digestive  process  is  perfectly  natural,  it  is  always  attended 
with  the  evolution  of  some  portion  of  gas;  in  disorder^  states  of 
digestion,  the  quantity  of  gas  is  often  very  much  increased.  While 
one  portion  of  the  intestine  is  thus  preternaturally  distended,  another 
portion  is  in  a  state  of  preternatural  contraction,  from  the  irregular 
spasmodic  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  colon,  excited  by  tibe 
irritating  cause  whatever  it  may  be — which  produces  the  disease. 
These  irregular  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  colon  are  always  present 
when  this  disease  is  severe,  and  are  intensely  painfuL  The  constipation, 
which  is  so  constant  as  to  be  a  diagnostic  character  of  the  malady,  is 
often  long  continued  and  obstinate,  and  the  consequent  accumulation 
of  feculent  matter  is  very  great.  To  the  preceding  train  of  symptoms 
is  very  frequently  superadded  vomiting,  which  is  often  ui^nt  and 
most  distressing;  and  in  cases  of  the  greatest  severity,  the  action  of 
the  whole  intestinal  tube  above  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  inverted,  and 
the  faeces  are  mixed  with  the  matter  vomited.  Occasionally  there  is 
hiccough,  and  very  often  the  griping  pains  are  attended  vrith  loud 
rumbling  noises  in  the  interior  of  the  intestines. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
varieties  of  this  malady  to  which  physicians  have  assigned  distinct 
names,  since  these  varieties  are  merely  modifications  of  the  same 
disease  produced  by  different  causes.  The  preceding  account  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  to  the  general  reader  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  malady,  and  of  the  causes  which  produce  it ;  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  respecting  the  treatment,  that  the  two  great 
principles  on  which  the  cure  depends  are  the  complete  evacuation  of 
the  intestines,  and  the  strict  regulation  of  the  diet.  It  is  indispensable 
that  the  evacuation  of  the  intestine  of  its  accumulated  and  irritating 
contents  should  be  complete,  and  this  is  best  effected  by  an  alternation 
of  mild  and  unirritating  aperients,  with  opiates.  After  the  intestine 
has  been  fuUy  relieved  of  its  load,  it  is  necessary  to  persist  in  a  course 
of  mild  aperients  for  a  considerable  time;  because  the  bowel  long 
remains  in  an  irritable  state,  and  very  slight  causes  are  apt  to  occasion 
a  relapse.  For  the  same  reason  only  the  most  bland  and  unirritating 
substances  should  be  taken  as  food ;  all  acid  and  acrid  matters  in  the 
solid  and  all  stimulating  matters  in  the  fluid  aliment  should  be  most 
carefully  avoided. 
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The  accidental  introduction  of  lead  into  the  syBtem  often  produces 
gymptoins  resembling  those  of  ordinary  colic.    [Pahtteb's  Colic] 
COLISEUM,  OR  COLOSSEUM.    [Amphptheatbe.] 
COLLATEllALS.    [Conbanouinity.] 

COLLATIO,  or  MOSAICARUM  ET  ROMANARUM  LEGUM 
COLLATIO,  or  LEX  DEI,  is  a  compilation,  probably  made  in  the  6th 
century  of  our  era.  It  consists  of  a  comparison  between  the  Law  of 
Moses  and  the  Roman  Law,  in  sixteen  titles.  Each  title  has  certain 
legal  rules  at  the  head  from  the  Law  of  Moses,  headed  thus,  "  Moses 
dicit ;"  to  which  are  subjoined,  by  way  of  comparison^  rules  of  Roman 
law  taken  from  the  five  Roman  jurists — Papinian,  Paulus,  Gains, 
Ulpian,  and  Modestinus — and  from  the  three  compilations  which  pre- 
ceded that  of  Justinian — the  Gregorianus  Codex,  Hermogenianus 
Codex,  and  Theodosianus  Codex.  The  value  of  the  Collatio  consists 
solely  in  the  extracts  which  it  contains  from  the  source  above  men- 
tioned. The  last  and  best  edition  of  the  Collatio  is  by  Blume,  in  the 
Bonn  edition  of  the  'Corpus  Juris  Ante-Justinianei,'  and  in  the 
separate  edition  of  1883,  8vo.  The  first  edition  is  by  P.  Pithou, 
Paris,  1573, 4to.  It  is  also  printed  in  Schulting's  '  Jurisprudentia  VetuB 
ante-Justinianea,*  Leyden,  1717. 
COLLATION.    [Benefice.] 

COLLE'GIUM,  or  CONLEKIIUM,  from  the  woid  cdlifjo,  "  to  collect 
or  bring  together,"  literally  signifies  any  association  or  body  of  men ; 
but  a  technical  meaning  was  attached  to  it,  namely,  that  of  a  number 
of  persons  joined  in  some  office  or  employment,  or  living  by  common 
rules.  The  word  Corpus  was  also  used  in  the  same  sense  (D.  50,  6,  5), 
and  those  who  were  members  of  a  collegium  or  corpus  were  hence  called 
corporati.  The  word  Universitas  was  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to 
Collegium  or  Corpus,  but  it  had  also  the  more  general  signification  of 
"  community,"  or  '*  collective  body  of  citizens."  In  the  Roman  polity 
collegium  signified  any  association  of  persons  such  as  the  law  allowed, 
requiring  confirmation  by  special  enactment  or  by  a  senatus  consultum, 
or  an  imperial  constitution,  in  which  case  it  was  called  Collegium 
Legitimum.  A  collegium  necessarily  consisted  of  three  pensous  at 
least.     (Dig.  50,  tit  16,  L  65.) 

In  general,  any  association  or  coll^um,  unless  it  had  the  sanction 
of  a  senatus  consultum,  or  of  the  emperor,  or  were  established  by  a 
lex,  was  illegal  (illicitum) ;  and  on  proof  of  such  illegality,  might  be 
dissolved  by  imperial  letters  (mandiatis),  constitutions,  and  senatus 
consulta;  and  when  dissolved,  the  members  were  allowed  to  divide  the 
property  of  the  association  according  to  their  respective  shares.  (D. 
47,  22,  3  pr.)  The  members  of  a  collegium  were  called  sodales ;  the 
terms  and  object  of  their  imion  or  association  might  be  any  that  were 
not  illegal. 

A  great  variety  of  collegia  (many  of  them  like  our  companies) 
existed  at  Rome  and  in  the  empire,  as  we  see  by  ancient  writings  and 
inscriptions,  .such  as  the  Collegia  Fabrorum,  Pistorum,  Pontificimi, 
Fratrum  Arvalium,  Yirorum  Epulonum,  Augurum,  &c  Some  of 
these,  such  as  the  colleges  of  Puntifices  and  Augurs,  were  of  a  religious 
character.  These  collegia  possessed  property  as  a  corporate  body ;  and 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  if  they  were  collegia  legitima, 
they  could  take  a  legacy  or  bequest  (C.  6,  24,  8)  in  their  corporate 
capacity.  Collegia  were  allowed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  have  a  com- 
mon chest,  and  an  actor,  syndicus  or  attorney,  to  look  after  their  rights 
and  interests,  and  app^r  on  their  behalf.  Plutarch  ascribes  the  origin 
of  colleges,  as  a  political  institution,  to  Numa  Pompilius ;  and  Diony- 
sius  mentions  an  ancient  law,  passed  by  Tarquin  tiie  Proud,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  down  the  societies  and  colleges  which  were  then  in 
existence  at  Rome.  That  the  institution  was  often  perverted  to 
improper  ends,  we  have  proof  not  only  in  the  writings  of  the  Roman 
authors  (see,  among  others,  Cicero,  'Pro  Sextio,'  c.  15),  but  in  the 
repeated  enactments  that  were  aimed  at  the  colleges  from  time  to 
time.  (See  Suetonius,  '  JuUus  Ca».,'  c.  42 ;  and  '  Augustus,'  c.  32.) 
(D.  8,  4, 1, 1.)  The  maxims — ^that  what  was  due  to  a  university  was 
not  due  to  the  individual  members ;  and  that  the  debts  of  universities 
were  not  the  debts  of  the  individual  members ;  and  that  even  though 
nil  the  members  were  changed,  the  university  still  existed— compre- 
hend the  essential  notion  of  a  corporation  as  understood  by  the  law  of 
England. 

In  England,  a  College  is  an  eleemosynary  lay  corporation,  of  the 
same  kind  as  an  hospital,  existing  as  a  corporate  body  either  bv  pre- 
scription or  by  the  grant  of  the  lung.  But  as  regards  Christ's  Church, 
Oxford,  that  has  been  held  to  be  a  spiritual  body,  as  being,  not  a 
college,  but  a  dean  and  chapter.  (Fisher's  case,  Bunbury,  209 ;  and  in 
Pitt  V.  James,  Hobart,  122.)  Trinity  College,  Ounbridge,  was  expressly 
held  to  be  a  spiritual  corporation,  under  tiie  Stat  1  &  2  PhU.  &  Mary. 
A  coll^  is  not  necessarily  a  place  of  learning.  An  hospital,  also,  is  not 
necessarily  a  mere  charitable  endowment,  but  is  sometimes  a  place  of 
learning,  as  Christ's  Hospital,  London.  Its  particular  form  and  con- 
stitution depend  on  the  terms  of  the  foundation.  (Phillips  v.  Bury, 
1  Lord  Raymond  5 ;  and  Skinner,  447.)  A  college  consists  of  a  head, 
called  by  the  various  names  of  provost  (pnepositus),  master,  rector, 
principal  or  warden,  and  a  body  of  fellows  (socii),  and  of  scholars  also, 
besides  various  officers  or  servants,  according  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  foundation.  A  college  is  wholly  subject  to  the  laws,  statutes,  and 
ordinances  which  the  founder  makes,  and  to  the  visitor  whom  he 
appoints,  and  to  no  others.  All  elections,  and  the  general  management 
oi  a  college,  must  b«  in  conformity  with  such  statutes  or  rules.    If  a 


college  does  not  exceed  its  jurisdiction,  the  king^s  courts  have  no 
cognisance,  and  expulsion  of  a  member  is  entirely  within  its  juris- 
didiion,  and  therefore,  in  general,  a  mandamus  cannot  be  had  to  restore 
a  fellow  to  his  fellowship  (Comyn's  Digest, '  Visitor,'  s.  15) ;  nay,  more, 
where  a  college,  as  visitor,  had  removed  an  individual  from  a  mastership 
in  a  school,  not  only  has  a  mandamus  been  refused  (Craford's  case. 
Styles,  467),  but  the  Court  of  Chancery  refused  to  interfere  by  injunc- 
tion (Whiston  V.  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester,  18  Law  Journal, 
Chancery,  478).  If  there  is  no  special  visitor  appointed  by  the  founder, 
the  right  of  visitation,  in  default  of  the  heirs  of  the  founder,  devolves 
upon  Uie  king,  who  exercises  it  by  the  great  seal ;  and  in  such  case  it  is 
to  be  exercised  by  the  crown  cypres  (or  as  near  as  possible)  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  exercised  by  the  founder  and  his  heirs.  (R.  v. 
St  Catherine  Coll.,  4  Term  Rep.  248.)  When  the  king  is  founder,  his 
successors  are  the  visitors. 

The  general  power  of  a  visitor  is  to  judge  according  to  the  statutes 
of  a  college,  to  expel  and  deprive  for  just  reason,  and  to  hear  appeals. 
His  precise  powers  are  determined  by  the  foimder's  statutes,  and  if 
there  are  any  exceptions  to  his  power,  the  jurisdiction  in  such  excepted 
cases  devolves  on  the  king.  Certain  times  are  generally  named  in  the 
statutes  for  visitation,  but  the  visitor  may  visit  whenever  he  is  called 
in,  it  being  incident  to  his  office  to  hear  complaints.  So  long  as  a 
visitor  keeps  within  his  jurisdiction  his  acts  cannot  be  controlled,  and 
there  is  no  append  from  him,  as  was  decided  in  the  above-mentioned 
case  of  Phillips  v.  Bury.  The  visitors  are  not  bound  to  any  particular 
forms  of  proceeding,  and,  in  general,  want  of  jurisdiction  is  the  only 
ground  on  which  they  are  liable  to  prohibition.  If  a  visitor's  power  is 
not  limited  or  defined,  he  must  use  his  best  discretion.  If  a  power  to 
interpret  the  statutes  is  given  to  any  person,  as  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  this  will  constitute  him  and  his  successors  visitors.  The  heirs 
of  a  founder  cannot  alter  the  statutes,  unless  such  a  power  is  expressly 
reserved ;  and  it  appears,  that  where  the  king  is  founder,  his  successors 
cannot  alter  statuias  without  the  consent  of  the  coU^e,  unless  such  a 
power  is  reserved.  But  as  to  the  power  to  alter  statutes,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  in  the  case  of  the  crown  at  least,  it  has  not  imfre- 
quently  been  done,  though  such  a  power  might  now  possibly  be 
disputed,  unless  expressly  reserved  to  the  founder  and  his  heirs  by  his 
original  statutes.  In  Attorney-General  v,  Archbp.  of  York  (2  Russell 
&  Mylne,  468),  Lord  Brougham  said, "  No  man  can  doubt  what  the 
powers  of  a  visitor  are.  In  practice  they  are  perfectly  imcontroUed,  of 
removal,  new  appointment,  variation,  and  iJteration.  They  are,  in 
truth,  of  a  most  extensive  and  arbitrary  nature."  But  Lord  Mansfield 
has  expressed  strong  doubts  whether  a  visitor  can  repeal  or  alter 
statutes  without  an  express  power  given  by  the  founder.  (1  Burrows, 
201.) 

Whenever  a  visitor  is  appointed,  the  Court  of  C!hanoery  never  inter> 
feres  with  the  internal  management  of  a  college  ;  how  far  it  exercises 
jurisdiction  in  matters  pertaming  to  the  management  of  the  funds,  on 
the  ground  that  as  to  the  funds  of  a  college,  those  who  possess  the 
legal  estate  are  in  the  situation  of  trustees,  is  a  doubtful  point 
Certainly,  in  the  case  of  charitable  foundations,  where  the  governors 
or  visitors  are  trustees  for  the  charity,  and  are  foimdto  be  moving  a 
fraudulent  use  of  their  powers,  the  Court  of  Chancery  can  and  will 
interfere  on  information  (see  15  Yes.  314) ;  and  even  where  the 
founder  has  left  directions  in  his  will  vesting  the  sole  government  and 
management  of  the  charity  in  the  visitors,  tibe  Court  of  Chancery  will 
exercise  control,  where  Buck  visitors  are  also  trustees  of  the  charily 
estates.  It  is  said,  however,  that  such  interference  of  Chancery  with 
visitors,  is  only  where  both  the  legal  estate  and  the  receipt  of  the 
rents  are  vested  in  the  visitors.  (Att-Gen.  v.  Middleton,  2  Yes.  sen. 
828 ;  see  Green  t.  Rutherforth,  1  Yes.  sen.,  473  &  475.)  In  colleges, 
when  &  new  foundation  is  engrafted  on  an  old  one,  it  becomes  part 
of  the  old  one,  and  subject  to  the  same  visitorial  authority,  unless 
in  the  indenture  of  annexation  by  which  the  college  takes  the  »iditional 
foundation  a  difference  in  the  matter  of  visitation  is  expressly  declared 
(R.  V.  Bishop  of  Ely,  1  W.  Blackstone,  70) ;  unless  new  statutes  are  given 
with  the  new  foimdation,  in  which  case  the  college  accepting  the 
foundation  will  be  boimd  in  all  respects  by  the  new  statutes,  for  they 
take  the  benefit  cum  cnere.  (See  the  cases  collected  in  Gretnt  on 
Corporations,  542,  u.) 

The  validity  of  all  elections  in  colleges  must  be  determined  by  the 
words  of  the  founder's  statutes  or  rules.  In  the  disputes  that  have 
arisen  on  elections,  the  point  has  generally  been,  whether  the  master's 
concurrence  \b  necessary,  or  whether  a  bare  majority  of  the  electors,  of 
which  electors  the  master  is  one,  is  sufficient.  (See,  as  to  this.  Grant 
on  Corporations,  532,  538,  539.)  In  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  fellows 
must  bo  elected  "  communi  omnium  consensu  aut  saltem  ex  consensu 
magistri  et  majoris  partis  communitatiB ; "  and  it  was  held  by  Lord 
Eldon,  upon  these  words  and  another  clause  which  follows,  that  no 
election  was  valid  in  which  the  master  did  not  concur. 

The  statutes  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  require  "  that  the  dection  of 
a  fellow  shall  be  by  the  master  and  the  major  part  of  the  fellows 
present;"  and  here  it  was  held,  on  reference  to  the  chancellor,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  (a.d.  1788),  that  a  valid  election  might  be  made 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  master.  But  this  interpretation  is 
obviously  wrong,  and  is  referred  to  with  disapprobation  in  the  case  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge  (5  Russell,  97),  in  which  case  the  lord- 
chancellor^  Lord  Lyndhursti  in -declaring  his  opinion  with  referenco  to 
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the  college  then  before  him  to  be  that  the  concurrent  voice  of  the 
president  was  necessary  in  all  elections  of  its  fellowships,  expressly 
rested  his  decision  on  the  judgment  of  Lord  Eldon  in  R.  v.  Catharine 
Hall,  4  T.  R.  With  reference  to  the  subject  of  election  to  and  tenure 
of  fellowships,  two  modem  cases  are  deserving  of  notice  as  bearing  upon 
the  construction  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  puts  upon  college  statutes : 
these  are  In  re  St.  Catharine's  Hall  (1  McNaght.  &  Gord.  467),  and 
ezparte  Edleston  (1  De  Gex,  McN.  &  Gord.  742).  The  latter  case  is 
important  as  maintaining  the  principle  that  new  statutes  embodying 
old  ones  do,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  intention  to  the  contrary, 
get  rid  of  dispensing  (or  remedial)  statutes.  Before  dismissing  this 
topic,  it  should  be  noticed,  that  the  whole  matter  is  now  (1859)  in 
a  transition  state,  the  statutes  of  the  different  colleges  being  under  the 
revision  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  government  for  that  (among 
other)  purposes. 

Colleges  (13  Eliz.  c.  10)  could  not  grant  leases  of  their  land  beyond 
twenty-one  years,  or  three  lives ;  and  in  such  leases  the  accustomed 
yearly  rent,  or  more,  must  be  reserved,  payable  yearly  during  the 
term.  By  18  Eliz.  c.  6,  in  all  leases  made  by  colleges  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  by  the  colleges  of  Winchester  and  Eton,  one-third  of 
the  whole  rent  must  be  reserved  in  com.  By  a  very  recent  statute 
(21  &  22  Yict  c.  44),  the  subject  of  college  leases  and  powers  to 
sell  and  exchange  has  been  materially  affected.  The  Act  enables 
the  three  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham,  and 
their  colleges,  and  the  colleges  of  Winchester  and  Eton  (a),  to  sell, 
enfranchise,  and  exchange  lands,  (b)  to  grant  leases  for  agricultural, 
building,  and  mining  purposes,  and  (c)  to  deal  with  the  interests  of 
lessees.  Under  the  first  head  tiiey  are  empowered  to  sell,  enfranchise, 
and  exchange  through  the  medium  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
copyhold  commissioners;  under  the  second  to  grant  agricultural 
leases  for  a  term  not  exceeding  21  years  at  a  rackrent,  building  and 
repairing  leases  for  a  term  not  exceeding  99  years,  and  mining 
leases  for  a  term  not  exceeding  60  years ;  and  under  the  third,  to 
purchase  the  interests  of  lessees,  eiUier  by  payment  of  a  gross  sum  of 
money  or  by  an  annual  charge  upon  the  liuids :  at  the  same  time  power 
is  given  them  to  raise  the  necessary  simi  or  simis  by  mortgage,  with 
the  consent  of  the  copyhold  commissioners.  Power  is  also  given  them 
to  raise  money  for  other  purposes,  such  as  the  erection  and  improve- 
ment of  university  and  college  buildings,  and  of  the  buildings  on  their 
estates  (§  27) ;  and  the  Act  is  expressly  declared  to  extend  to  lands  held 
by  them  in  trust  or  for  special  endowments.  The  Mortmain  Act 
of  9  Qeo.  IL  c.  36,  which  has  put  considerable  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
gifts  of  land  or  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land  in  England  for' charitable 
purposes,  does  not  extend  to  the  two  imiversities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, or  to  colleges  in  the  two  universities,  nor  to  gifts  in  favour  of 
the  scholars  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster.  This  statute 
contained  a  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  advowsons  which  a 
college  in  either  of  the  universities  was  allowed  to  hold;  but  this 
restriction  was  removed  by  45  Geo.  III.  c.  101,  having  been  found, 
as  the  preamble  to  this  statute  sets  forth,  injurious  to  learning.  These 
colleges  can  therefore  now  purchase  and  hold  as  many  advowsons  as 
they  please. 

A  collegiate  church  is  a  church  that  has  a  college  or  chapter  of 
canons,  but  no  bishop,  and  yet  is  under  the  authority  of  a  bishop. 
(See  Ayliffe*s '  Parergon,'  p.  167.)  These  collegiate  churches  are  some- 
times sunply  called  coUeges.  In  the  case  of  Manchester  College,  a 
mandamus  was  directed  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  as  warden  of  Mui- 
chester  College,  to  admit  a  chaplain.  The  bishop  happened  also  to  be 
visitor  of  the  college.  It  was  held  by  the  King's  Bench,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  spiritual  corporation  the  jurisdiction  was  in  that  court,  unless 
there  was  an  express  visitor  appointed ;  and  the  court  interposed  in 
the  present  case  because  there  was  no  separate  visitorial  power  then 
existing,  owing  to  the  imion  of  the  wardenship  and  visitorship  in  the 
same  person.  (Strange,  797.)  This  case  was  afterwards  provided  for 
by  an  express  Act,  2  Geo.  II.  c.  29. 

As  to  the  relation  between  the  English  universities  and  the  colleges 
within  their  limits,  and  the  nature  of  a  college  in  the  English  uni- 
versities, considered  simply  in  itself,  see  University  in  this  Division  ; 
and  Cajcbridoe  and  Oxford,  in  the  Geographical  Division. 

The  statutes  of  all  the  old  colleges  in  England  are  in  Latin ;  and, 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  some  comparatively  modem  endowments, 
probably  all  college  statutes  are  in  Latin.  Those  of  Eton  College,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
which  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  statutes  of  such  foundations,  are 
printed  in  the  Education  Reports  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1818 ; 
and  now  the  old  statutes  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
been  printed  by  the  commissioners  for  enquiring  into  the  two  uni- 
versities, the  former  in  1853,  the  latter  in  1852.  For  the  early  history 
and  privileges  of  the  universities,  see,  among  others.  Wood's  '  Historia 
Antiq.  Oxon,'  Ayliffe's  'State  of  Oxford  University,'  and  Dyer's 
'Privileges  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.' 

Meiners  ('  Geschichte  der  Enstehung  und  Entwickelung  der  Hohen 
SchuUen,'  &c.,  Gottingen,  1802,  voL  i.)  has  given  an  interesting  chapter 
on  the  origin  of  colleges  in  universities.  The  colleges  in  the  University 
of  Paris  were  the  first  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  though  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  them  older  than  the  university  itself. 

The  terms  college  and  university  have  been  often  confounded  in 
modem  times,  and  indeed  are  now  sometimes  used  indiscriminately. 
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Some  of  the  incorporated  places  of  learning  in  the  United  States^ 
which  confer  degrees,  are  called  universities,  and  some  are  called 
colleges,  though  there  is  in  fact  no  distinction  between  the  two.  Some 
of  the^  institutions  called  colleges  contain  the  schools  or  departments 
of  arts,  law,  medicine,  and  theology ;  and  some  that  are  called  univer- 
sities contain  only  those  of  arts,  law,  and  medicine.  Some  of  these 
colleges  are  more  limited  as  to  the  objects  of  instruction,  but  stiU 
confer  degrees.  If  we  look  to  the  origin  of  colleges,  and  their  con- 
nection with  universities,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  these  terms  is  incorrect,  and  tends  to  lead  to  confusion.  When  an 
incorporated  college,  such  as  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  is 
empowered  to  confer  a  degree  or  titie  after  examination  of  candidates 
in  a  single  department,  some  other  name  would  be  more  appropriate. 
The  wonl  Academia^  which  is  the  most  modem  of  all  the  terms  applied 
to  places  of  higher  instruction,  has  been  most  usually  applied  to 
endowed  corporate  bodies  which  have  for  their  object  the  improvement 
of  some  particular  science  or  some  particular  branch  of  knowledge,  in 
some  cases  with  the  power  to  confer  degrees  in  such  particular  science, 
&c.,  and  sometimes  without  this  power.  Tet  the  terms  academia  and 
university  have  also  often  been  used,  and  now  are  used  indiscrimi- 
nately. (Meiners,  voL  iv.,  '  On  the  DiiSerent  Names  of  High  Schools ;' 
Huber  and  Newman,  '  The  English  Universities,'  voL  1. ;  and 
Savigny's  '  Geschichte  des  Romischen  Kechts  im  Mittelalter/  voL  iiL^ 
ch.  21. 

The  history  of  the  Scotch  universities  shows  that  the  terms  college 
and  university  were,  both  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  these 
institutions  and  subsequently  also,  used  with  litUe  discrimination ;  and 
this  carelessness  in  the  application  of  the  terms  had  led  to  anomalies  in 
their  constitution,  and  no  little  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  history 
and  actual  constitution  of  these  bodies.  (See  the '  Report  of  the  Royal 
Conmiission  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Scotch  Universities/ 
printed  1881 ;  and  Maiden's '  Origin  of  Universities,'  Loudon,  1835.) 

In  France,  the  term  collie  signifies  a  school,  though  the  constitution 
of  a  French  college  is  very  different  from  that  of  our  grammar-schools. 
It  comes  nearest,  perhaps,  to  a  German  gymnasium.  Of  these  colleges 
there  are  about  320,  every  large  town  having  one  of  them.  They  are 
maintained  by  the  towns,  their  heads  and  professors  being  paid  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  communes.  They  are  ah  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  University  of  France.  There  are  also  about  40  imperial  colleges, 
in  which  the  directors  {administrateurs)  and  professors  are  paid  hj  the 
state.  The  College  Imp^riale  of  France,  founded  by  Francis  I.,  has 
above  twenty  professors,  who  lecture  on  the  various  sciences  and  the 
Oriental  laziguages.  (See  '  Journal  of  Education,'  No.  III.,  '  On  the 
State  of  Eklucation  in  France.') 

On  the  subject  of  colleges,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  reader  is 
strongly  recommended  to  peruse  an  admirable  argument  on  the  rights 
of  the  fellows  of  Harvard  University  by  the  Ute  Mr.  Justice  Story 
('  MisceU.  Writings,'  p.  294). 

COLLIDINE  (CjeHj^N).  An  organic  base  found  in  hone  oU,  It  is 
isomeric  with  xyliaine. 

COLLIMATION,  ERROR  OF.  In  most  instruments  the  line  of 
sight  is  supposed  to  have  a  certain  relation  to  other  parts.  Thus  in  a 
transit  telescope  it  ought  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  axis,  in 
a  circle  or  quadrant  it  should  be  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  direction 
when  the  reading  of  the  limb  is  0*  or  90*.  When  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  difference  between  the  existing  and  required  positions  is  called  the 
error  of  coUimcUum,  which  must  be  caref  lUly  ascertained,  and  be  cor- 
rected or  allowed  for,  or  eliminated  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
observations.  This  will  be  particularly  explained  as  each  instrument 
comes  under  our  notice.  Many  readers  will  nave  a  general  notion  of  the 
error  of  collimation  from  the  mode  in  which  a  workman  tries  the  truth 
of  his  square,  or  of  the  mason's  level,  which  in  principle  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  methods  of  astronomers.  When  the  telescope  was 
originally  applied  to  astronomical  instruments,  the  mystery  of  ascer- 
taining the  true  direction  of  a  line  which  could  not^be  mechani- 
cally examined,  presented  considerable  difficulties  to  some  observers. 
Hevelius  of  Danzig  never  could  be  induced  to  apply  telescopic  sights  to 
his  sextants  or  quadrants,  and  in  consequence  of  this  prejudice  mucJi 
of  the  labour  of  his  long  and  active  life  was  completely  wasted. 

COLLIMATION,  LINE  OF,  the  line  of  sight  in  any  astronomical 
or  geodesical  instrument.  [Circle.]  Where  a  telescope  is  used, 
this  name  is  given  to  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  object-glass 
and  the  intersection  of  the  fine  wires  or  spiderwebs  in  its  focus,  this 
being  the  direction  of  any  object  which  is  there  seen  bisected  by  the 
observer. 

COLLIMATOR,  the  name  given  by  Captain  Eater  to  his  con- 
trivance for  determining  the  error  of  collimation  in  any  principal  instru- 
ment, without  the  reversal  of  the  instrument  itself.  This  reversal, 
troublesome  in  all  lai^ge  instruments,  and  in  mural  circles  and 
quadrants,  is  forbidden  by  their  construction.  We  shall  give  a  sketch 
of  Captain  Eater's  collimators  and  those  antecedent  to  ms  invention, 
and  a  drawing  and  description  of  a  Uvd  collimator,  which  on  the  whole 
we  think  best  suited  for  common  use.  Where  the  adjustments,  &o., 
mentioned  are  not  described,  the  reader  will  find  them  in  the  article 
Circle. 

On  referring  to  the  description  of  each  instrument,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  determination  of  the  error  of  collimation  requires — 1.  A  well- 
defined  object,  of  which  the  direction  remains  unchanged ;  2.  A  re- 
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veisal  of  tbe  instrument,  similar  to  that  of  tbe  mason^s  level ;  3.  For 
angular  instruments,  a  power  of  determining  the  relation  of  the  direc- 
tion of  that  object  to  a  vertical  line.  Now  a  near  object  cannot  be 
seen  on  the  wires  of  a  telescope  when  they  are  in  the  focus  of  the 
object-glass,  and  a  distant  object  is  very  seldom  sufficiently  steady  or 
sharply  defined.  This  want  may  be  supplied  by  a  second  telescope, 
having  its  axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope  under  examination 
and  nearly  in  the  same  right  line,  which  has  cross-wires  in  its  focus ; 
the  object-glasses  being  towards  each  other.  As  parallel  rays  falling 
on  an  object-glaas  converge  to  the  focus,  so  rays  diverging  from  the 
focus  become  parallel  after  refraction  at  the  object-glass,  and  emerge  as 
if  they  came  from  a  real  object  at  an  infinite  distance;  hence  the  cross- 
wired  in  the  supplementary  or  coUimating  telescope  will  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly in  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  the  cross  and  the  centre  of 
the  object-glass,  in  whatever  part  of  the  c}  Under  of  issuing  rays  the 
eye  mav  be  placed.  Great  care  is  requisite  in  adjusting  the  wires  of 
the  coUimating  telescope  exactly  to  focus,  especially  if  a  short  telescope 
be  used  ;  but  the  axes  of  the  two  telescopes  need  only  be  approxi- 
znately  in  a  right  line. 

In  many  of  tbe  private  observatories  in  England,  a  metal  plate  with 
sharp  lines  or  dots  engraved  upon  it,  is  firmly  secured  to  an  outside 
stone  and  viewed  through  a  lens  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  observatory, 
the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  mark  being  equal  to  the  focal 
distance  of  the  lens.  It  ia  evident  that  such  a  mark  may  be  used  for 
determining  the  error  of  ccdlimation  in  altitude  of  a  reversible  circle, 
and  in  all  cases  where  merely  a  distinct  and  distant  object  is  required. 
If  the  position  of  the  mark  be  permanent,  and  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  be  considerable,  thb  may  be  advantageously  used  as  a  meridian 
tnark  [Transit]  ;  but  then  the  lens  should  have  a  separate  support 
within  the  observatory,  and  the  position  of  the  mark  should  be 
jealously  watched  and  verified.  Dr.  Rittenhouse  first  made  use  of 
this  substitute  for  a  distant  mark  ('  American  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,* vol.  ii.  p.  181);  and  we  believe  Dr.  Maskelyne  at  one  time 
used  an  adaptation  of  the  same  principle,  namely,  a  cap  with  a  lens  of 
long  focus,  slipping  over  the  object  end  of  his  transit  telescope,  to 
view  the  south  meridian  mark  at  Greenwich,  which  was  too  near  the 
observatory  to  be  seen  distinctly. 

The  coUimating  telescope  and  its  cross-wires  are  thus  made  to 
supply  the  want  of  a  distinct,  distant,  and  immovable  object.  In  the 
*  Astronomische  Nachrichten,*  No.  43,  Professor  Gauss,  after  enuncia- 
ting the  optical  property  above  mentioned,  used  it  for  measuring  the 
intervals  between  the  wires  of  a  transit  telescope  by  a  theodolet,  which 
viewed  them  through  the  object-glass  of  the  transit.  In  No.  61  of  the 
same  work.  Professor  Bessel  appUed  the  same  principle  to  a  still  more 
important  purpose,  that  of  determining  the  horizontal  flexure  of  the 
telescope  of  his  meridian  circle.  After  taking  out  the  object-glass  and 
eye-piece  of  this  instrument  (or  the  instrument  might  have  been 
raised  out  of  the  way), he  placed  two  coUimating  telescopes,  one  to  the 
north  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  circle,  looking  into  each  other, 
and  nearly  in  the  horizontal  line  which  passed  through  the  centre  of 
his  instrument.  These  he  adjusted  to  have  their  cross- wires  appa- 
rently upon  each  other,  when  the  two  object-glasses  and  the  two 
crosses  are  evidently  aU  in  the  same  right  Une.  The  object-glaas  and 
eye-piece  were  then  replaced  in  the  circle  telescope,  and  the  angle 
between  the  two  crosses  of  the  collimator  measiu'ed,  which  would  have 
been  exactly  180*,  without  flexiu-e;  hence  the  difference  from  180* 
•was  the  double  horizontal  flexure  of  the  circle  telescope.  Bessel 
fmther  remarks,  that  a  vertical  telescope  tiuning  freely  round  in  its 
collars,  and  having  a  cross  level  attached,  might  be  used  for  deter- 
mining the  true  zenith  point  of  any  instrument,  without  reversing  the 
latter.     The  date  of  this  publication  is  July,  1824. 

Captun  Katef,  who  had  not  heard  of  either  of  these  memoirs,  gave, 
In  the  *  I'hilosophical  Transactions,'  1825,  p.  147,  a  description  and 
figure  of  a  horizontal  Jloatin^  coUimator.  This  is  a  telescope  laid 
horizontaUy  upon  a  block  of  ca.st  iron,  which  floats  in  a  vessel  fiUed 
with  mercury.  This  collimator  waa  designed  for  determining  the 
zenith  poiiu  of  mural  and  other  irreversible  circles.  The  cross  of  the 
coUimating  tole8coi)e  is  observed  by  the  circle  telescope  in  one  direc- 
tion, suppose  to  the  north,  and  the  divisions  read  off.  The  trough  of 
mercury  with  the  collimator  floating  in  it,  is  then  transported  to  the 
south  of  the  circle,  the  cross  again  bisecterl,  and  the  divisions  read  off 
as  before.  If  the  angle  which  the  line  of  sight  of  the  coUimating 
telescope  makes  with  the  horizon  be  supposed  to  be  unchanged  by  this 
change  of  place,  it  is  clear  that  half  way  between  the  means  of  the  two 
Bets  of  readings  is  the  reading  corresponding  to  the  vertical  position  of 
the  circle  telescope.  Again,  aj9  the  difference  of  the  north  and  south 
mean  readings  would  equal  180%  if  the  coUimating  telescope  were  truly 
horizontal,  half  the  excess  of  this  difference  above  180',  or  half  the 
defect  from  180%  \i-ill  be  the  angle  which  the  coUimating  telescope 
makes  with  the  horizon.  We  believe  however  that,  in  addition  to  the 
trouble  of  moving  such  an  apparatus,  the  permanence  of  the  position  of 
the  coUimating  telesooi>e  could  not  be  relied  upon  if  at  aU  disturbed. 

In  the  '  PhUosophical  Transactions/  1828,  p.  257,  Captain  Kater 
proposed  a  verjr  much-improved  form  of  this  instniment,  which  he 
called  the  vertical  floating  coUimator.  The  iron  float  is  here  a  ring 
swimming  in  an  annular  trough,  and  the  telescope,  which  is  placed 
vertically,  has  a  clear  view  through  the  centre  of  the  float  and  trough. 
This  colUmator  may  be  placed  below  the  instrument  to  be  examined. 


when  the  coUimating  telescope  will  have  its  object-glass  uppermost,  or, 
as  is  most  usual,  above  the  instrument,  when  the  colUmating  tele* 
scox>e  looks  downwards.  A  smooth  rotatory  motion  upon  roUers  can 
be  given  to  the  annular  trough,  when  it  is  evident  the  line  of  sight  of 
the  coUimating  telescope  will  either  be  and  continue  to  be  vertical 
(supposing  the  position  of  the  float  to  be  permanent),  or  wiU  describe  a 
conical  surface  of  which  the  axis  is  vertical.  Hence,  if  the  cross  be 
bisected  in  two  opposite  positions  of  the  coUimator  by  the  telescope  of 
a  circular  instrument,  the  mean  of  the  two  readings  wiU  be  the  reading 
of  the  zenith  of  the  instrument. 

It  will,  generally  speaking,  be  convenient  to  adjust  the  axis  of  the 
coUimating  telescope  truly  vertical.  To  do  this  first  observe  the 
position  of  the  cross  by  a  circle  or  transit  telescope,  turn  the  coUi- 
mator half  round,  and  note  the  position  again  ;  then,  by  placing  a 
smaU  weight  upon  the  float,  bring  the  cross  half  way  between  the 
two  observed  positions.  Turn  the  coUimator  a  quarter  round  and 
perform  the  same  adjustment  for  this  and  its  reversed  situation.  The 
axis  of  the  coUimating  telescope  is  npw  truly  vertical  From  some 
trials,  which  however  we  must  admit  were  not  made  under  favourable 
circumstances,  we  do  not  think  the  vertical  floating  colUmator  capable 
of  giving  results  as  acciuAte  as  may  be  obtained  by  other  means ;  but 
it  ought  also  to  be  stated,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion  among  practical  astronomers  upon  this  point. 

In  the  accompanying  figure  we  have  represented  a  more  portable, 
and  perhaps  a  more  accurate  instrument  for  determining  the  error  of 
coUimation,  and  also  the  position  of  the  horizon,  than  either  of  the 
floating  collimators. 

The  three  parts  of  which  this  coUimator  consists  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  for  easier  comprehension.  The  telescope  oB 
rests  with  its  groimd  cylindrical  collars,  a  a,  5  6,  in  the  rectangular  t's, 
A,  B  of  the  stand.  These  collars  should  be  truly  cylindrical,  and,  if 
possible,  exactly  equal  There  are  cross-wires  which  must  first  of  aU 
be  placcMJ  correctly  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  when  the  screw  c  is 
to  be  tightened.  To  adjust  the  cross-wires  bring  the  intersection  of 
the  cross  to  bisect  any  distinct  and  immovable  object  (the  wires  of 
another  telescopci  for  in8taace)i  turn  the  telescope  half  round  in  it^ 
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t's,  and  then,  by  releasing  one  of  the  fomr  adjusting  screws  (the  heads 
of  which  are  seen  near  h  6),  and  screwing  up  its  antagonist,  bring  the 
cross  half  toay  back  to  coincidence,  and  complete  the  coincidence  by 
screwing  s.  When  this  has  been  done  satisfactorily,  adjust  the  cross 
in  the  transverse  direction  by  the  other  two  screws,  and  it  will  then  be 
found  that  the  telescope  can  be  turned  round,  without  any  apparent 
change  of  place  in  the  cross- wires,  that  is,  the  Une  of  sight  is  in  the 
axis  of  the  collars  or  parallel  to  the  axis.  The  reflector  r,  which  is 
merely  to  throw  the  Ught  of  the  sky  or  a  lamp  upon  the  wires,  may  now 
be  put  on. 

The  coUimator  being  thus  adjusted,  is  to  be  set  to  the  north  or  south 
of  the  circle  under  examination,  and  at  the  same  height  as  the  centre 
of  the  telescope,  when  the  axis  of  the  collars  is  to  be  made  horizontal 
by  the  reversible  level  LI,  and  the  foot  screw  8.  When  the  cross  of 
the  coUimator  is  bisected  by  the  wires  of  the  circle  telescope,  the 
telescope  is  horizontal,  and  the  mean  reading  of  the  circle  microscope  is 
the  reading  of  the  horizontal  pointy  which,  if  the  circle  reads  altitudes, 
should  be  0°,  and  if  zenith  distances,  should  be  90^  The  difference 
from  these  values  is  the  error  of  coUimation.  By  setting  the  collima- 
tor to  the  other  side  of  the  instrument  any  error  of  flexure  may  be 
detected. 

We  have  said  that  the  cyUndrical  coUars  should  be  x>erfectly  equal, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  them  so.  The  difference  is  easUy  ascer- 
tained by  reversing  the  telescope  in  its  t's,  end  for  end,  and  again 
applying  the  level.  Suppose  the  level  to  have  shown  x>erfect  horizon- 
taUty  before  reversing,  and  that  afterwards  the  reading  towards  o 
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exceeds  that  towards  x,  by  m'.    It  wiU  eaaUy  be  seen  that  —   must 
always  be  iubtracted  from  the  indications  of  the  level  towards  o.    It  is 
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equally  evident,  that  if,  after  the  above  correction  is  made,  the  object 
end  o  appears  too  high  by  n",  that  the  true  angle  with  the  vertical  is 
90  4-  n\  or  that  the  reading  of  the  circle  should  show  n"  of  depres- 
sion. The  different  cases  ^^'hich  may  occur  present  no  difficulty.  If 
the  collars  are  truly  cylindrical  and  the  level  a  delicate  one,  such  a 
collimator  should  show  the  true  horizontal  point  within  I''.  The 
telescope  should  not  be  very  small,  not  less  than  12  inches. 

It  would  scarcely  be  just  not  to  notice  under  this  head  an  instru- 
ment by  Roomer,  which  has  as  much  merit,  as  an  invention,  as  any  of 
these  which  we  have  described.  It  consists  of  two  equal  lenses  fixed 
in  a  tube  at  a  distance  somewhat  exceeding  their  focal  length,  with  a 
system  of  wires  in  the  focus  of  each,  between  the  glasses.  By  applying 
the  proper  eye-piece  at  each  end,  the  near  wires,  and  consequently 
objects  through  the  most  distant  object-glass,  are  made  visible.  The 
two  object-glasses  and  the  crosses  of  the  wires  being  all  adjusted  in 
the  same  straight  line,  it  is  evident  that,  on  looking  in  at  each  end  of 
the  tube,  objects  180"  apart  will  be  seen  on  the  crosses.  Rocmer  called 
this  tube  an  ampkioptron,  or  reciprocal  telf^rope,  and  used  it  for  Uie 
transit  adjustment  in  collimation  of  his  rota  meridiana,  (Horrebow, 
*  Basis  AstronomisD,'  p.  97.) 

For  further  details,  see  Pearson's  '  Practical  Astronomy,*  vol.  iL  p. 
446,  plate  xxi. 

COLLISION,  IMPACT,  or  PERCUSSION  OF  BODIES,  is  that 
part  of  Dynamics  in  which  are  contemplated  the  effects  arising  from 
the  striking  against  each  other  of  two  b<>dies,  one' or  both  of  which  are 
in  motion,  and  answers  to  the  choc  des  corps  of  French  treatises. 

It  is  usual  to  treat  the  first  principles  of  this  subject  by  supposing 
the  bodies  in  question  to  be  spherical ;  and  for  the  following  reason  : 
When  a  body  receives  a  blow,  if  it  be  free  to  turn  as  well  as  to  move 
forward,  a  rotatory  motion  is,  generally  speaking,  produced,  as  well  as 
a  motion  of  translation.  But  if  the  direction  of  the  blow  be  in  a  line 
which  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  no  rotatory  motion  is  pro- 
duced. Now  if  two  equal  spheres  move  u{H}n  a  plane,  it  is  obvious 
that  when  either  strikes  the  other,  the  direction  of  the  blow  passes 
through  the  centre  of  gravity.  Making  use  then  of  equal  spherical 
balls,  of  the  same  or  different  weights,  moving  upon  a  level  plane,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  all  conclusions  apply  equally  to  bodies  of  any 
form,  having  no  rotatory  motion,  and  striking  each  other  in  such  a  way 
that  the  line  joining  their  centres  of  gravity  passes  through  the  point 
of  contact  at  the  moment  when  they  strike. 

The  simple  mathematical  theory  of  impact  proceeds,  like  other 
mechanical  theories,  upon  suppositions  which  can  only  be  approxi- 
matelv  obtained  in  practice.  For  instance,  if  in  the  preceding  supposi- 
tion the  level  plane  and  the  balls  exercise  any  friction  on  each  other, 
the  consequence  will  be  that  the  balls  will  begin  to  roll  on  the  table, 
even  though  the  blows  which  set  Uiem  in  motion  pass  through  their 
centres.  To  the  existence  of  this  friction  are  due  noany  phenomena 
which  a  game  of  billiards  will  present,  and  which  will  not  result  from 
the  common  theory.  Let  the  table,  then,  be  supposed  to  exert  no 
friction  on  the  balls,  so  that  one  of  the  latter,  struck  by  a  blow  the 
direction  of  which  passes  through  the  centre,  wUl  move  along  the  table 
without  rolling. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  ball  a  to  be  impelled  directly  towards  an 
immovable  obf^tacle,  such  as  an  upright  ledge  at  the  end  of  the  table. 
On  striking  this  ledge,  the  baU  will,  generally  speaking,  recoil  more  or 
less.  Some  substances  will  hardly  give  any  recoil,  while  others  will 
send  the  ball  back  with  nearly  the  same  velocity  as  that  of  its  approach. 
This  spring  or  elasticity  is  more  ea^y  measured  than  explained ;  it 
arises  in  the  following  manner :  At  the  moment  of  impact,  the  ball 
compresses  the  part  of  the  obstacle  against  which  it  strikes,  which 
pressure  continues  until  the  reaction  of  the  obstacle  has  destroyed  all 
the  velocity  of  the  ball.  At  the  same  time  the  parts  of  the  ball  close 
to  the  point  of  impact  have  been  compressed  in  a  similar  manner.  If 
then  there  were  no  effort  in  the  parts  of  the  obstacle  nor  in  those  of 
the  ball  to  recover  their  former  position,  the  ball  would  remain  at  rest, 
close  to  the  obstacle.  If  the  recoil  were  complete,  that  is,  if  the  parts 
of  both  bodies  endeavoured  to  recover  their  position  with  a  force  equal 
to  that  which  disturbed  them,  the  recoil  would  rapidly  but  gradually 
create  in  the  ball  a  velocity  equal  to  that  with  which  it  approached. 
These  two  cases  are  the  theoretical  extremes  which  it  is  most  j)robable 
no  material  bodies  attain :  in  the  first  case  they  are  said  to  be  wholly 
inelastic,  and  in  the  second  the  elasticity  is  said  to  be  perfect.  But  if 
only  a  fraction  e  of  the  velocity  of  approach  be  restored,  then  e  is  said 
to  be  the  measure  of  the  elasticity  of  the  bodies. 

In  treating  of  the  theoretical  effects  of  impact,  many  authors  have 
ascribed  to  bodies  the  hypothetical  property  of  perfect  hardness  or 
incompresaibility.  This,  however,  is  quite  gratuitous,  foi»  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson  has  not  found  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  (see  '  British 
Association  Reports,'  vol.  iii.  p.  584),  any  matter  perfectly  fulfilling 
these  conditions.  Hence  the  value  of  e  for  all  known  substances  is  a 
positive  proper  fraction,  which  represents  the  ratio  that  the  foroe  of 
restitution  bears  to  the  compreBBing  force,  that  is, — 

^       force  of  restitution. 
force  of  compression. 

This  quantity  e  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  modvluB  of  das- 
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The  value  of  e  for  some  common  substances  is  as  follows :— 


Olais 

e     0*94 

Ivory 

B     0-81 

Steel 

=     0-70 

Cast-iron 

=     0-78 

BelUmctal 

e     0-67 

Cork 

=     0-65 

Brass 

=     0'41 

Lead 

=     0'80 

If  the  striking  bodies  have  spherical  forms  so  that  the  contact  maj 
take  place,  at  the  first  instant,  in  a  point,  their  surfaces  about  that 
point  will  have  their  figures  changed ;  and  if  the  bodies  have  different 
degrees  of  hardness,  an  indentation  may  take  place  in  that  which  is 
the  least  hard,  the  other  penetrating  to  a  cei-tain  diatjiiice  in  it.  ^Vllen 
the  bodies  are  soft,  like  balls  of  wet  clay,  the  change  of  figure  produced 
by  collision  is  manifest;  but  when  two  balls  posseas  an  eluaticity  which 
is  nearly  jwrfect,  they  so  far  recover  their  original  figure  after  impact, 
that  the  change  is  not  jwrceptiblo  :  it  may  be  rendered  evident,  how- 
ever, by  covering  one  of  the  spheres  with  ink  and  suffering  it  to 
impinge  on  the  other,  the  latter  then  receives  a  stain  which,  iuatead  of 
being  a  {^oint,  is  a  circle  of  sensible  magnitude ;  and  this  proves  that 
the  surfaces  must  have  been  flattened  at  the  point  of  impact. 

Impact  has  been  tenned  a  "  pressure  of  short  duration ;  "  but  practi- 
cally there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  effects  of  j)re&sure  and 
impact :  thus,  a  very  large  weight  will  be  required  to  pre-ss  a  nail  into 
a  block  of  wood,  which  may  be  readily  driven  into  it  by  a  small  ham- 
mer ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  a  longitudinal  compresiiion  of  the  nail 
towards  the  head  takes  place,  which  is  followed  by  restitution,  and 
these  actions  follow  each  other  successively,  <ind  the  nail  enters  by  a 
kind  of  vermicular  action^  like  that  of  a  icorm  progressing  through  the 
earth. 

Also,  when  impact  is  employed  to  communicate  motion  to  one  body 
relatively  to  another,  the  effect  produced  depends  greatly  on  the  immo- 
bility of  the  latter ;  thus,  many  more  blows  will  be  required  to  drive 
a  nail  into  a  loose  board,  than  would  suffice  if  the  latter  were  fixed ; 
although,  in  certain  cases,  as  in  the  breaking  of  minerals,  &c.,  the  effect 
of  impact  is  diminished  by  a  firm  support.  Here,  probably,  the  effect 
of  momentum  on  the  successive  particles  is  interfered  with  by  a  con- 
trary momentum  generated  by  restitution. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  effect  of  percussion  in  impelling  a  body, 
a  wedge  for  example,  being  much  greater  than  that  of  mere  pressure, — 
it  may  be  observed  that  both  effects  depend  on  the  product  of  the  mass 
of  the  impelling  body  and  its  velocity :  but,  when  a  body  moves  in 
consequence  of  pressure,  the  velocity  is  extremely  small ;  therefore,  in 
order  that  the  effect  of  simple  pressure  may  be  equal  to  that  of  per- 
cussion, the  mass  imposed  must  be  very  great.  It  is  evident,  however, 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  two  forces  are  of  the  same  nature. 
It  shoiild  be  added,  here,  that  the  shock  produced  in  a  material,  when 
divided  by  a  wedge,  or  penetrated  by  a  nail,  either  of  these  being  driven 
with  a  force  produced  by  a  sudden  blow  of  a  hammer  may,  by  dis- 
placing the  particles  of  the  materia],  diminish  their  cohesive  power; 
and  this  may  be,  in  part,  the  reason  that  the  effect  of  percua«ion  often 
exceeds  that  of  a  weight  many  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
hammer. 

The  force  of  elasticity  is  very  different  in  different  bodies  :  spheres 
of  glass  are  those  in  which  the  force  of  restitution  (after  impact) 
approaches  nearest  to  the  force  of  compression ;  and,  in  such  spheres, 
the  ratio  between  the  forces  isasl5tol6:in  spheres  of  ivory  the 
ratio  is  as  8  to  9 ;  and  in  spheres  of  steel,  as  5  to  9. 

The  bodies  u^wn  which  experiments  on  collision  are  usually  made 
are  generally  of  a  spherical  form ;  in  order  that  when  they  impinge 
upon  one  another  directly  it  may  be  indifferent  at  what  part  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  bodies  the  contact  takes  place  :  the  bodies  are  usually 
suspended  by  a  string  or  rod  from  fixed  points ;  and  they  are  made  to 
impinge  upon  one  another  while  describing  circular  arcs,  in  a  vertical 
plane,  about  the  point  of  suspension.  The  absolute  momentum,  or 
quantity  of  motion  in  a  body,  is  represented  by  the  product  of  its  mass 
and  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  moving :  but  the  effects  of  the  col- 
lision of  two  bodies  depend  on  their  relative  velocity,  or  that  with 
which  they  approach  to,  or  move  from,  one  another;  this  is  con- 
sequently the  sum  of  the  absolute  velocities  when  the  bodies,  in 
approaching  each  other,  move  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  difference 
when  they  move  in  the  same  direction. 

The  principles  upon  which  are  determined  the  velocities  after  impact 
of  different  balla  which  strike  one  another  are  as  follow : — 

1.  If  two  perfectly  inelastic  balls  move  towards  each  other  in 
opposite  directions,  and  with  velocities  inversely  proportional  to  their 
weights  or  masses,  they  will  destroy  each  other's  velocities  and  remain 
at  rest.  Thus  if  a  were  twice  as  heavy  as  b,  but  if  b  moved  twice  as 
fast  as  A,  there  would  be  no  motion  after  impact.  [Momentum; 
Motion,  Laws  of.]  Let  a  be  the  velocity  of  a,  and  6  of  b  ;  then  a 
and  B  being  expressed  in  the  same  units  of  weight,  and  a  and  b  in  the 
same  units  of  length  and  time,  the  preceding  condition  is  fulfilled  when 
Aa=B6. 

2.  If  the  same  velocities  be  added  to  or  taken  from  both  balls,  so 
that  their  rate  of  anproach  is  not  altered,  the  forces  exerted  in  the 
shock  will  not  be  altered,  nor  will  the  rate  of  recess  after  the  shixjk. 
Thus  a  cannon-ball  rebounding  from  a  wall,  both  having  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  strikes  with  the  same  force  and  reboun<l?i  in  the  .«ame  manner 
as  it  would  do  if  the  motion  of  the  earth  were  taken  from  both,  or  if 
the  earth  were  at  rest. 
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Now,  BTippose  the  ball  a  (which  ib  bo  small  that  its  size  may  be 
neglected)  to  approach  obliquely  towards  the  obstacle  XT,  say  in  the 
direction  CD.  Let  CD  be  the  Telocity,  or  length  moved  over  in  one 
second.    Then  [Velocity]  the  velocity  CD  is  equivalent  to  the  two 
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velocitiefl  ck  and  kd.  The  first  is  destroyed,  and  then  partially  re- 
rtored  by  the  impact ;  the  second  remains  unaltered,  except  by  the 
friction  at  the  moment  of  impact,  which  we  do  not  consider.  If  then 
we  take  dl  equal  to  KD,  and  draw  lm  perpendicular  to  XY,  and  in 
length  such  a  fraction  of  KO  as  <  is  of  1,  the  ball  will  move  after  im- 
pact with  the  velocities  dl  and  lm,  that  is,  with  the  velocity  dm  in  the 
direction  dm.  If  the  system  were  perfectly  inelastic,  the  ball  would 
proceed  along  dl  ;  if  perfectly  elastic,  ml  would  be  equal  to  ck,  and 
DM  and  CD  equally  inclined  to  XT.  If  the  size  of  the  ball  be  taken 
into  account,  xy  must  be  supposed  to  be  a  line  parallel  to  the  obstacle, 
and  distant  from  it  by  the  radiys  of  the  ball. 

IHrect  impact  and  coUinoh.  Let  the  masses  of  the  two  balls  or 
material  particles  be  m  and  m',  and  let  them  move  with  uniform 
velocities  v  and  t/  in  the  same  direction  along  a  straight  line,  v  being 
greater  than  v^,  so  that  m  overtakes  m\  Let  u  be  the  common  velocity 
of  the  two  balls  when  the  compression  at  the  moment  of  impact  is  a 
maximum ;  let  p  be  the  momentum  spent  in  producing  this  com- 
pression, and  ep  the  momentum  acquired  during  the  restitution  of  the 
form  of  the  bodies,  e  being  the  coefficient  of  elasticity.  Let  v  and  v' 
be  the  velocities  of  the  balls  when  collision  ceases.  Hence,  we  have 
the  three  following  cases : — 

(1.)  mv  =  momentum  of  m  at  the  beginning  of  collision, 
p  =  momentum  spent  in  producing  compression. 
mu  =  momentum  of  m,  when  compression  is  a  mctos.— 

(2.)  m'i/=i  momentum  of  tnf  at  the  beginning  of  collision. 
m'u  =  momentum  of  m',  when  compression  is  a  max.— 

/,  mV  =»*'«— p. 

(8.)  At  the  instant  when  collision  ceases,  we  have  similarly^ 

m  V  =mtt— cp. 
mV=m'tt  +  cP. 


from  which  equations  we  shall  get 


u  = 


fnffi 


m  +  m 


,(i;-tO 


mv+m*f/        «m 


mv  +  m'i/  .      cm 


OHUqvie  impact  and  eoBision.  In  oblique  impact  we  assume  that  the 
mutual  action  of  the  baUs  during  oolJQsion  is  along  the  line  joining 
their  centres  at  the  instant  when  compression  is  a  maximum,  and  along 
that  line  only ;  that  is,  we  assume  the'  balls  to  be  perfectly  smooth. 
Hence,  if  a  smooth  baU  impinges  obliquely  on  a  smooth  plane,  the  line 
of  reaction  of  the  plane  will  be  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  and  the 
momentum  of  the  impinging  ball  will  be  affected  along  that  line 
only. 

In  Jig.  I,  let  the  ball  c  impinge  at  d,  and  be  carried  away  to  M ;  let 
V  and  v'  be  the  velocities  before  and  after  impa^,  and  which  are  there- 
fore proportioned  to  OD  and  dm. 


OP 

DM 


and.  =  Ei!  =  i£.  £5  = 


DP 


MB    Dr 


OF 
MB 

FO 
DF 
ME 
DB 


mn6        nnO 


■in  9'       Bin9' 


toxiB^ 


tan  9 


The  equations  for  the  impact  of  two  smooUi  balls  are  similarly 
(  formed,  and  may  be  easily  understood  from  their  analogy  to  those 
given  above  for  direct  impact.  Thus,  suppose  two  balls  a  and  B  to 
move  in  directions  obliqw  to  one  another,  and  to  strike  each  other. 
Decompose  the  velocity  of  each  ball  into  two,  one  in  the  line  joining 
the  centres  at  the  moment  of  impact,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to 
it  The  pair  of  velocities  perpendicular  to  the  central  line  will  not  be 
altered  by  the  impact ;  and  as  fiu*  as  the  remaining  velocities  are  con- 
cerned, the  case  is  precisely  the  one  already  solved.    Find  the  velocities 


in  the  central  line  as  altered  by  the  impact,  compound  them  with  the 
perpendicular  velocities  whicn  remain  unaltered,  and  the  resulting 
velocities  and  directions  will  be  those  with  which  the  balls  will  pro- 
ceed after  the  impact. 

To  take  the  most  simple  case,  suppose  the  ball  a,  moving  in  the 
direction  BO,  and  with  the  velocity  ec,  to  strike  the  ball  b,  which  is  at 
rest  Join  d  and  c,  the  centres  of  the  balls,  and  decompose  ec  into  70 
in  the  line  joining  the  centres,  and  ef  perpendicular  to  it    Then  a 

Fig.  2, 


will  only  strike  the  ball  B  with  the  velocity  FO.  Suppose  that  by  the 
preceding  rules  it  is  found  that  a,  striking  B  at  rest  with  the  velocity 
FC,  will  be  thrown  back  with  the  velocity  co,  while  b  is  struck  forward 
with  the  velocity  dk.  Then  B  will  receive  this  velocity,  and  this  one 
only ;  as  to  a  it  has  after  the  impact  acquired  the  velocity  co,  which  it 
combines  vrith  the  velocity  ql,  equal  and  parallel  to  ef;  so  that 
CL  represents  the  velocity  and  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  a  after 
the  impact. 

In  every  case  of  impact,  when  the  balls  approach  one  another  with 
uniform  velocities,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  balls  moves  uniformly, 
and  in  a  straight  line.  After  the  impact,  though  the  directions  and 
velocities  of  the  balls  may  have  changed,  yet  their  centre  of  gravity 
still  continues  to  describe  the  same  line,  and  with  the  same  velocity 
as  before.  This  proposition  is  proved  in  all  works  on  elementary 
mechanics. 

The  following  conclusions  will  now  be  readily  deduced  by  any  one 
who  understands  the  preceding  results : — 

1.  If  two  inelastic  balls  move  in  the  same  direction,  they  do  not 
separate  after  the  impact,  but  either  move  on  with  a  common  velocity, 
or  are  reduced  to  rest.  If  both  move  in  the  same  direction,  the 
velocity  after  impact  Lb  (ao  +  b&)-!-(a  +  b)  ;  but  if  they  move  in  different 
directions,  the  motion  after  impact  is  in  the  direction  of  that  ball  of 
which  the  momentum  (ao  or  b6)  is  the  greatest,  and  the  velocity  is 
(Aa  —  b6)  -5-  ( A  +  b)  or  (db  —  Aa)-r (a  +  b).  When  the  momenta  are  equal, 
there  is  no  motion  after  the  impact.  If  6= 0,  or  if  one  of  the  balls  be 
at  rest  before  impact,  the  velocity  after  impact  ia  A(H-(a  +  b).  To 
deduce  these  results,  znake  e^  0  in  the  formule,  and  give  the  velocities 
their  proper  signs. 

2.  If  two  perfectly  elastic  balls  move  in  the  same  direction  they 
separate  after  the  impact,  the  velocity  of  the  foremost  being  augmented 
from  6  to  6  -t-  2(a  —  6)A-r(A  +  b).  But  the  velocity  of  the  hindmost  is 
either  retarded,  altogether  destroyed,  or  made  to  change  its  direction, 
the  algebraical  formula  for  the  velocity  after  impact  being  a  —  2(a — b) 
B-r^A  +  b).  This  is  nothing  when  b  exceeds  a,  and  when  6  is  to  a  as 
B  —  A  is  to  2b.  And  according  as  6  is  to  a  in  a  less  or  greater  ratio 
than  the  preceding  ratio,  a's  velocity  is  or  is  not  altered  in  direction. 

If  two  perfectly  elastic  balls  move  in  opposite  directions,  that  of  a 
being  cidled  positive,  the  velocities  of  a  and  B  after  impact  are  deter- 
mined  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  formula) 

a— (a + 6)  T-T"::- and— 6 + (a  +  6) 


A  +  B 


A  +  B 


4.  If  two  perfectly  elastic  balls  be  equal  in  magnitude,  the  velocity 
of  each  after  the  impact  is  that  which  the  other  had  before  the  impact, 
both  in  magnitude  and  direction. 

5.  In  all  cases  perfectly  elastic  baUs  recede  from  each  other  after 
impact  with  the  same  velocity  with  which  they  approached  before 
impact;  since  if  e=I,v — u=a — 6.  But  in  every  ouier  case  the  rate 
of  recess  after  impact  is  the  same  proportion  of  the  rate  of  approach 
before  impact  which  e  is  of  I. 

6.  The  vis  viva,  or  product  of  the  mass  and  tqvare  of  the  velocity,  of 
a  couple  of  perfectly  elastic  haMa  is  the  same  before  and  after  impact; 
in  every  other  case  it  is  less  after  impact  than  before. 

For  further  mathematical  developments  and  deductions  from  these 
general  formulsB,  we  may  refer  especially  to  Professor  Price's  treatise 
on  '  Infinitesimal  Calculus,'  vol.  iiL  c.  8  and  10 ;  to  Golding  Bird's 
'Natural.  Philosophy,*  p.  134,  et  teq.;  and  to  Professor  Walker's  treatJM 
on '  Mechanics,'  c.  vii.  p.  173. 
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COLLISIONS  AT  SEA.  The  accidental  contact  of  Yessels  which 
trayerse  the  ocean  and  the  numerous  channels  and  roadsteads  of 
Europe,  is  a  painful  feature  of  commerce;  because  the  extension  of 
commerce  must  increase  in  fearful  ratio  the  chances  of  calamities  which 
are  known  as  collisions  at  sea. 

These  calamities  present  to  us  danger  to  human  life  in  a  new  aspect. 
Its  novelty  consists  not  so  much  in  the  peculiarly  frightful  nature  of 
accidents  of  this  class,  as  in  the  cauKS  which  produce  them.  In  the 
olden  time,  or  even  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  when 
ships  ran  foul  of  each  other,  it  was  seldom  that  loss  of  life  attended 
these  mishaps;  and  in  the  Channels  the  amount  of  damage  would 
frequently  extend,  perhaps,  to  the  loss  of  an  anchor  or  two,  the  start- 
ing of  a  butt-end,  or^  perhaps,  a  crash  not  difficult  to  patdi  up  until 
some  port  could  be  gained.  The  form  of  our  shipping  in  those  days 
was  rather  adapted  to  the  carrying  of  burthens  thin  for  speed ;  and 
consequently,  from  the  fuller  lines  of  the  bow  of  the  ship  the  blow 
was  distributed  over  a  greater  surface  of  timber,  when  ships  were, 
moreover,  built  with  greater  strength. 

Now,  however,  not  only  do  ships,  as  a  general  rule,  possess  increase 
of  speed,  but  their  lines  are  so  adjusted  as  to  present  the  least  possible 
resistance  in  their  forward  end,  and  their  bows  are  absolutely  wedge- 
like. Nor  is  this  all ;  for  instead  of  the  fore-part  of  the  stem-piece 
itself  being  12  or  14  inches  in  thickness,  many  iron  steamers  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  burthen  present  no  more  breadtn  of  stem  at  the  fore-part 
than  belongs  to  a  London  wheny.  Hence,  in  these  times,  circum- 
stances seem  to  conspire  towards  the  increase  of  danger  in  collisions ; 
and  from  the  combined  influences  of  increased  speed  and  the  sharpness 
of  stems,  vessels  at  sea  are  really  and  daily  in  danger  of  being  literally 
cut  in  two.  In  reading  tales  of  chivalry,  our  horror  may  have  been  deep 
at  the  description  of  prowess  and  strength  which  would  cleave  a  man 
to  the  brisket :  shall  we  be  unmoved  now,  when  we  hear  of  a  fine 
ship  being  in  like  manner,  and  without  any  warning,  cut  through 
timbers  and  bulkhead,  and  windlass  and  deck,  almost  to  the  fore-mast 
itself  ?  Yet  such  ktu  occurred,  and  is  always  threatening.  In  the  col- 
lision between  the  Mail  and  the  Excelsior,  off  Birkenhead,  in  1856, 
even  worse  than  this  happened,  for  the  whole  of  the  unfortimate 
passengers  who  were  sleeping  forward  were  in  one  instant  crushed,  and 
mangled,  and  destroyed  in  the  general  wreck,  from  the  cuUmgHiown 
blow  of  a  sharp  stem  1 

Thus  collisions  at  sea  must  be  viewed  as  evils  of  very  great  magni- 
tude, requiring  eneigetic  and  watchful  legislation  for  their  prevention ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  mere  forms  of  shipping  referred 
to,  another  element  of  mischief  is  looming  in  the  fast-diminishing 
distance, — ^it  is  the  increased  tize  of  shipping.  Collisions,  it  is  true, 
have  only  hitherto  sent  dozens  of  our  fellow-creatures  suddenly  into 
eternity ;  but  the  period  is  at  hand  when  these  dozens  may  become 
hundrais,  perhaps  tkougandt,  unless  some  more  powerful  influences  are 
called  into  more  active  operation  to  prevent  it.  It  is  peculiarly  th^ 
duty  of  a  Cyclopaedia  to  grapple  impartially  with  any  question  in  arts 
and  sciences  resulting  from  prograSf  and  to  examine  the  various  subjects 
of  its  contents,  in  order  to  detect  new  features  which  menace,  or  to 
watch  known  aspects  which  indicate  changes;  and  this  subject  will 
accordingly  receive  our  proper  attention. 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  question  of  collision  Ib  perhaps  the  pre- 
vailing erroneous  idea  that  it  is  merely  a  nautical  question ;  while,  in 
reality,  it  affects  directly  the  whole  community,  as  passengers  of  ships 
are  the  members  alike  of  coast-resident  and  inland  families ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  ships  carrying  only  their  ordinary  crews  seem  to 
have  been  leas  liable  to  the  accidents  under  consideration  than  those 
carrying  passengerH. 

An  extraordinary  fact'has  been  elicited  from  the  careful  investigation 
of  accidents  which  occurred  in  1856.  One  would  naturally  have 
expected  to  find  that  collisions  would  especially  occur  during  the  time 
of  fog  xiT  haze,  or  certainly  in  the  hours  of  darkness;  but  the  editor  of 
the '  Nautical  Magazine '  has  produced  a  statement  or  abstract  in  that 
valuable  periodical,  in  which  we  find  the  following  table  of  the  col- 
lisions in  1856.  ('  Nautical  Mag./  Nov.,  1857) :— 
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From  the  above  it  actually  appears  that  the  greater  nuniber  of  oollisions 
occur  in  dear  weather,  and  the  least  nimiber  in  dark  or  thick  weather. 
To  whom,  then,  can  we,  in  a  spirit  of  impartiality,  impute  culpability  ? 
When  mariners  themselves  are  so  swioualy  implicated,  we  can  only 
turn  imploringly  (as  in  the  cause  of  humanity)  to  the  authorities 
themselves.  It  is  easy  to  accuse  even  these  of  neglect,  but  it  would 
really  be  difficult  to  convict  them  even  of  indifference.  The  collection 
of  materiaU  for  the  above  table  is  of  itself  a  proof  that  the  government 


of  the  country  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  question,  that  the 
naval  heads  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  anxious  to  remedy  this  crying 
evil,  this  standing  blot  upon  our  aeamanthip  and  vigiUaioe,  The  only 
inference  an  impartial  public  can  draw  is,  that  the  ontM  and  odium  of 
the  fault  must  rest,  in  a  great  measure,  wi^  the  officers  of  ships  them- 
selves. It  is  well  to  consider  if  the  comparative  exemption  of  ships 
of  war  from  collision  arises  from  better  discipline — ^better  look-outi 
From  the  above  it  is  evident  that, 

1st,  More  attention  is  called  for  on  board  merchant-ships  generalliy ; 

2nd,  The  rules  of  the  road hy  day  may  be  defective; 

8rd,  The  rules  of  the  road  hy  night  may  be  defective  also. 

Probably  legislation  can  only  partially  present  a  remedy  for  the 
defect  first  mentioned.  Surely  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  British 
sailor,  either  to  run  into  or  he  run  into  by  any  craft  that  floats.  Thero 
was  a  time  when  vigilance  formed  the  very  key-stone  in  the  character 
of  the  English  seaman :  it  is  hoped  the  present  generation  will  main- 
tain this  character.  It  may  be  that  the  changes  from  sailing  to 
steaming  have  unsettled  the  habits  of  seamen,  and  that,  in  the  con- 
fusion, accidents,  for  a  time  unavoidable,  may  occur ;  but  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  every  merchant  vessel  should  have  at  least 
one  able  seaman  in  each  watch  whose  duty  and  responsibilitv  should  be 
to  prevent  collision?  Surely  precautions  and  responsibihties  which 
attach  to  railway  officials,  might  without  hardship  be  enforced  on, 
and  attached  to,  officers  of  the  mercantile  marine,  where  such  very 
serious  interests  of  life  and  property  are  at  stake.  But  legislation  may 
be  greatly  assisted  by  some  conventional,  better-understood  rules 
among  ship-masters  themselves ;  as  for  instance,  laiger  steamers,  being 
often  difficult  to  steer  readily,  and  drawing  more  water,  should  claim  a 
proper  consideration  from  smaller  ones.  A  few  examples  made  by  the 
Boiud  of  Trade,  in  the  salutary  punishment  of  obstinate  or  unyielding 
masters  of  small  craft,  might,  in  river  or  estuary  navigation,  partially 
remove  danger. 

As  regards  the  second  assumption,  namely,  defective  rules  of  the 
road  by  day,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  know  where  to  place  the  limit 
between  s^ingent  law  and  freedom  of  judgment.  Nay,  it  may  even 
be  demonstrated,  that  oomplianoe  with  any  known  law  or  rule  as  to  the 
movement  of  the  helm,  irretpeetive  of  the  judgment  of  the  helmeman, 
would  prove  in  many  cases  disastrous;  and  those  who  attempt  by 
diagrams  to  illustrate  any  proposed  rule,  ought  to  remember  that,  in 
order  to  render  their  illustrations  acceptable  and  useful,  the  vessels 
must  not  only  be  supposed  to  answer  their  helms  with  equal  readiness, 
but  their  speed  must  be  precisely  similar.  A  discretionary  power  in 
commanders,  by  day,  seems  to  be  more  valuable  than  all  regulations, 
excepting  such  good  old  ones  for  sailing-vessels  as  starboard  tack  hold 
on,  port  tack  give  way,  &c. ;  and  for  steamers,  a  good  looixnU,  a 
good  man  at  the  helm,  aadpcuting  each  other  on  the  port  tide,  Ac,  ought 
to  be  enough. 

In  crowded  rivers  or  channels,  something  might  be  done  towards 
the  greater  safety  of  navigation.  Something  is,  in  fact,  called  for,  on 
account  of  the  various  customs  which  prevail  in  certain  districts ;  but 
a  knowledge  of  them  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  localities.  And  com- 
mittees and  others  who  have  approached  the  question  of  collisions  at 
sea,  all  seem  to  have  neglected  to  give  due  prominence  to  the  want  of 
attention  to  that  which  is  the  root  of  evil, — ^namely,  that  when  ships 
are  approaching  in  opposite  or  oblique  directions,  no  collision  would  be 
likely  to  take  place  f/  one  commander  knew  what  ih/e  other  wu  about  to  do 
vnth  his  hdm.    Positive  safety  hinges  on  this. 

So  little  however  is  this  precious  hint  known  or  sought  for  in  general, 
that,  absolutely,  a  man-of-war  steamer  navigating  Uie  Thames,  and 
meeting  a  river  steamer,  would  use  signs  to  her  helmsman  having 
opposite  significations  in  each  vessel ;  that  is  to  say,  for  instance,  the 
naval  commander  extending  his  hand  to  signify  to  his  helmnnan 
port,  might  be  understood  by  the  river  steamer's  rule  to  be  about  to 
starboard  the  helm.  There  is  no  rule  of  the  road  as  enforced  by 
law  to  prevent  this :  if  any  exists,  the  writer  distinctly  assures  ^e 
public  that  it  is  not  generally  known,  and  even  naval  officers  are  left  to 
their  own  judgment  in  this  matter.  And  again,  as  if  still  further  to 
complicate  this  serious  question,  a  commander  in  each  service  will  give 
his  order  by  hand,  according  as  he  fti  fitted  with  a  whed  or  a  tiUer;  for, 
as  an  example,  motion  of  the  hand  generally  indicates  the  direction  in 
which  motion  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  part  of  the  steering  appa- 
ratus which  is  touched  by  the  hand  [Stebrinq  Afpabatus],  and  the 
spokes  of  the  wheel  move  m  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  tiller. 
Without  the  aid,  therefore,  of  some  further  legislation,  can  we  hope  to 
prevent  collisions  ?  It  may,  moreover,  be  remarked,  that  if  two  persons 
are  meeting  carelessly  on  a  pavement,  collision  is  only  avoided  by  one 
of  the  two  knowing  in  proper  time  what  the  other  is  about  to  do.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  shipping :  a  ready  means  of  knowing  in  time 
the  intended  motions  of  an  opponent  seems  indispensable  to  safety. 
Some  such  rule,  therefore,  as  the  following  is  much  wanted  :  When  a 
commander  (throughout  the  world,  if  possible),  seeing  another  vessel 
approach,  extends  his  right  arm  horizontally,  let  it  signify  to  his  own 
helmsman — starboard  the  helm;  let  the  extension  of  his, left  arm 
signify  to  his  own  helmsman — port  yoiu*  helm.  His  opponent,  seeing 
this,  could  act  on  the  moment,  and  would  know  what  to  do  accordingly. 
If  in  a  steamer  and  about  to  stop  her,  let  both  his  arms  be  held  up 
while  he  gives  the  word.  Accidents  hy  day  could,  under  such  simple 
rides,  scarcdy  occur. 
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COLLISIONS  AT  SEA. 


COLOKEL. 


In  r«intfking  upon  the  third  assumption,  that  the  rules  of  the  road 
by  night  may  be  defective,  we  enter  upon  a  wider  field  of  inquiry ; 
and  although  we  purpose  going  somewhat  fully  into  the  question  of 
lights  at  sea  in  its  proper  place  in  this  work  [Lights  at  Ska],  we 
remark  here  how  very  plainly  the  tabular  abstract  given  in  a  previous 
column  shows,  that  if  any  system  of  lighting  vessels  under  way  did 
exist  in  1856,  that  system  required  amendment.  Some  considerable 
improvement  has  indeed  been  made,  after  long  and  elaborate  investiga- 
tions, by  the  Board  of  Trade,  throu^  ship-masters,  pilots,  boatmen, 
ftc.,  and  evidence  from  all  ports  of  Great  Britain;  yet  we  can  show  that 

nt  defects  still  mar  the  perfect  working  of  the  new  regulations ;  and 
J  probable  that  the  greater  number  of  accidents  by  night  from 
collision  will  still  (as  in  1856)  abound  on  the  parts  of  the  coast  which 
are  best  lighted,  such  as  Dungeness,  Beachy  Head,  the  Start  Point,  Ac. ; 
for  it  is  reaaonablo  to  suppose,  that  the  more  vessels  congregate  at 
those  headlands,  the  more  must  the  confusion  of  lights  increase,  as 
they  are  at  present  ordered  to  be  used  by  sailing-  and  steam-vessels, 
each  steamer  having  three  and  each  sailing-vessel  two  lights.  To  dis- 
tinguish a  steamer  from  a  sailing-vessel,  the  law  wisely  requires  the 
steamer  to  carry  a  white  light  on,  the  mast,  besides  the  green  and  red 
lights,  one  on  each  side;  while  the  sailing-vessel  carries  only  the 
coloured  lights,  except  when  at  anchor.  Now,  imagine  a  vessel 
suddenly  entering  a  channel  much  frequented  by  steamers;  every 
steam-vessel  in  sight  will  cause  anxiety  to  every  sailing  or  steam 
master,  because  the  white  light  is  seen  all  round,  and  the  intensity 
of  the  various-coloured  lights  is  so  uncertain,  especially  in  hazy  weather, 
that  a  ship  near  at  hand  may  exhibit  coloured  lights  which  are  scarcely 
visible,  while  one  more  distant  may  show  strong  ones.  Now,  con- 
fusion and  anxiety  would,  it  is  evident,  be  caused  to  a  mariner  mainly 
by  the  number  of  white  lights  indicating  steamefs,  each  of  which  lights 
would  require  scrutiny  to  ascertain  its  connection  or  otherwise  with 
coloured  lights  of  a  vessel  under  way;  but  what  is  now  proposed 
would  completely  remedy  this. 

The  following  improvements,  exceedingly  simple  in  themselves,  and 
very  easy  to  be  adopted^  are  submitted  as  a  perfect  and  tmobjectionable 
night  system : — 

1.  Let  a  tofiite  li(fht  always  he  considered  a  danger  light, 

2.  Let  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  carry  the  screened  coloured  lights 
as  at  present ;  namely,  green  on  the  starboard  side,  red  on  the  port 
side.  But  let  these  lights  be  placed  abreast  the  foremast ;  at  present 
they  are  often  fixed  upon  the  quarter,  and  consequently  become  shut 
in  too  soon. 

3.  Let  all  vessels,  sailing  or  otherwise,  when  within  soundings,  carry 
also  by  night  a  white  light. 

4.  Let  steamers  carry  their  white  light  at  the  mast,  or  high  on  the 
fore-stay;  and  sailing-vessels  carry  it  at  the  bowsprit  end,  or  somewhere 
low  as  convenient  amidships. 

5.  Let  all  vessels  at  anchor  carry  a  white  light,  showing  all  round, 
but  not  placed  so  high  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  steamer's :  the  absence 
of  the  coloured  lights  will  always,  as  at  present,  show  that  it  is  only  a 
vessel  at  anchor. 

6.  Let  all  vhite  lights  of  vessels  under  tcay  he  so  fixed  aiid  screened  as 
only  to  he  teen  within  a  space  of  two  points  on  either  hoto  ;  and  in  case  of 
a  fast  vessel  overtaking  a  slower  one,  and  in  her  wake,  let  sdl  white 
lights  of  vessels  under  way  be  screened  so  as  to  be  visible  from  abaft 
within  one  point  of  the  line  of  keel  astern.    (This  can  easily  be  done.) 

These  precautions  being  adopted,  no  confusion  can  embarrass  a 
master  mariner,  because  on  entering  a  port,  if  a  himdred  vessels  be 
there  under  sail  or  steam,  he,  so  far  as  regards  danger  of  being  run 
into,  need  only  notice  the  white  or  danger  lights ;  these  being  "  shut 
in,"  and  there  being  a  good  average  and  trusty  look  out  fonvard, 
confidence  will  not  forsake  a  shipmaster  or  pilot,  and  the  safety  of  his 
vessel  will  be  in  his  own  control ;  at  prcjicnt  it  is  not,  although  the 
present  system  of  shutting  in  a  coloured  light  is  good  so  far  a$  it  goes. 
In  using,  however,  the  danger  light,  some  assistance  can  be  given 
Bimilar  in  effect  to  that  produced  by  day,  having  for  its  object  the 
power  of  immediately  indicating  and  ascertahiing  what  each  master  is 
about  to  do. 

.  7.  Let  it  therefore  be  a  law  that  each  commander  or  pilot  has. 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  aTways  a  hand-lantern  ready  lighted  and 
standing  on  the  paddle-box  or  near  him,  as  most  convenient ;  and  being 
of  one  wick,  having  three  faces  (such  are  used  on  railways) ;  the 
centre  light  being  white,  the  left-hand  one  red,  and  the  one  on  the 
right  hand  green.  On  seeing  a  danger-light  near,  if  he  intends  to  keep 
straight  on,  let  him  flash  or  swing  his  Lantern  with  his  white  light 
towards  his  opponent's;  if  he  is  about  to  starboard  his  helm,  let 
him  exhibit  his  green  Ught ;  if  to  port  his  helm,  let  him  show  his 
red  light. 

A  few  additional  precautions  or  modifications  may  to  some  appear 
necessary ;  but  the  principle  of  a  danger  light  is  in  our  sea  scr>'ices 
necessary  to  the  public  safety ;  and  vhile  our  object  in  giving  to  the 
public  the  actual  state  of  the  question  is  rather  to  Buggctt  than  to 
dictate,  it  is  fully  believed  that,  by  attention  to  some  such  system  as 
ttie  above,  collisions  at  sea  may  be  rendered  nearly  impossible  both 
by  day  and  night,  except  from  culpable  negligence. 

Another  very  important  suggestion  as  to  collisions  at  sea  was 
published  in  the  '  Nautical  Magazine'  in  1867.  Mr.  George  Herbert,  as 
wrwdy  noticed  under  the  word  Buoia  in  this  work,  proposed  to  so 


arrange  or  dispose  of  the  traffic  in  the  English  and  St.  George's 
Channels  as  to  give  to  maritime  commerce  what  in  its  natiu'e  approxi- 
mates closely  to  a  tram-road  system.  The  smile  of  incredulity  and 
doubt  is  too  readily  raised  in  nautical  men,  nor  can  we  be  astonished 
if  the  minds  of  those  who  were  trained  in  the  old  sea  school  are  as 
yet  unprepared  for  the  great  changes  which  every  day's  experience 
render  more  than  probable.  But  we  must  be  guarded,  and  not  encourage 
rooted  prejudices  on  subjects  which  require  all  our  wisdom  and  vigi- 
lance. It  is  scarcely  a  reproach  to  the  present  age,  that  the  scheme  of 
penny  .postage,  the  screw  steamer,  the  electric  telegraph,  &c.,  met 
with  distrust.  In  this  instance  it  is  enough  for  us  (and  with  that 
impartiality  which  ought  to  influence  statements  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  arts  and  science)  to  record  the  beginnings  of  a  change  which 
may  take  years  to  perfect ;  to  make  known  suggestions,  which,  if  it  be 
found  possible  to  be  carried  out,  may  greatly  facilitate  the  transit  of 
passengers  and  merchandise  through  the  most  perilous  parts  of  a  sea 
voyage,  and  prevent  collisions,  fifty-eight  of  which  occurred  in  the 
English  Channel  alone  in  the  year  1856,  eight  being  attended  with 
total  loss. 

Mr.  Herbert's  proposition  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  remarkably  simple 
assumption ;  namely,  that  we  almost  never  hear  of  a  vessel  nmning 
foul  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  He  proposes,  therefore,  to  moor 
light- vessels  of  a  peculiar  form  (a  general  sketch  of  which  has  been 
given  under  the  word  BuoYS)  in  the  English  Channel,  precisely  in  the 
generally  received  line  of  fairway,  and  to  cause  all  ships  and  vessels 
bound  down  Channel  to  keep  to  the  northward  of  this  line,  and  all 
bound  up  Channel  to  navigate  on  the  south  side  of  this  limit.  To 
place  light-vessels  along  tma  fairway  line  from  Dungeness  to  just 
beyond  the  Scilly  Islands,  each  light-vessel  to  be  moored  on  the 
meridian  of  a  degree  of  longitude.  By  this  means  the  light-ships  would 
in  the  latitude  of  the  Channel  be  only  about  38  miles  apart,  and  each 
would  be  marked  with  a  conspicuous  number  indicating  its  longitude. 
Vessels  in  the  fairway  track  could  never  in  fiiir  weather  be  far  out  of 
sight  of  some  one  of  those  lights  after  sunset. 

That  some  such  plan  as  the  above  would  be  a  boon  to  shipping  can 
scarcely  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt ;  but  when  we  remark,  further, 
that  Mr.  Herbert's  plan  is  extended  to  highly  interesting  details,— such 
as  having  a  store  of  provisions  and  water  at  the  westernmost  light-ship, 
for  the  relief  of  those  so  frequently  detained  by  adverse  winds  for 
several  w^eeks,  and  to  relieve  whom,  at  present,  the  Admiralty  are 
obliged  occasionally  to  send  ships  of  war ;  to  have  efiective  fog-signals 
at  each  light-vessel ;  to  have  a  submarine  telegraph  to  the  westernmost 
light,  in  order  that  arrivals  may  be  announced, — these,  and  various 
other  ingenious  and  valuable  suggestions,  seem  to  be  worthy  of  an 
impartial  investigation  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  cause  of 
humanity,  as  having  reference  only  to  the  question  of  collision  in 
pthe  English  and  St.  George's  Channels,  surely  the  endeavour  to  prevent 
accidents  to  life  and  property  on  so  great  a  scale  should  not  be  impeded 
by  merely  speculative  and  perhaps  visionary  obstacles,  and  possibly  by 
the  unfounded  disparagements  which  novelties,  as  such,  too  often 
evoke. 

The  responsibility  of  introducing  some  such  scheme  as  the  above 
would  weigh  lightly  when  placed  in  the  balance  with  the  responsibilities 
which  far  more  heavily  attach  to  supineness  and  indifference. 

COLOCYNTH,  or  as  it  is  called  on  the  Continent,  coloquintida,  or 
bitter-apple,  an  annual  plant  [CucuMis,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.]  Re- 
ferred in  '  the  London  Pnarmacopojia,*  to  the  genus  CitruUus  (Schrad.), 
the  fruit  of  which  is  about  the  size  of,  but  rather  lighter  colour  than, 
an  orange ;  the  rind  smooth ;  when  the  rind  has  been  removed,  a  white 
spongy  pulp  or  pith  is  found  within,  which  constitutes  the  officiuiil 
part,  or  the  colocynth,  the  seeds  being  rejected.  The  rind  is  generally 
removed  before  reaching  Europe,  except  the  larger  variety  from 
Mogadore,  used  for  exhibiting  in  show-bottles  in  di-uggists'  windows. 
One  hundred  parts  of  decorticated  apples  consist  of  twenty -eight  parts 
of  pure  pith,  and  seventy-two  parts  of  seeds. 

The  active  principle  is  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  (Colocynth'n), 
which  is  of  a  resinoid  nature,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  water ;  its 
solubility  in  water  is  much  increased  by  union  with  extractive,  com- 
bined with  which  it  exists  in  the  pulp,  so  that  nearly  all  the  virtues 
are  yielded  to  a  watery  extract,  which  is  generally  employed  for  its 
administration.  The  compound  extract,  in  ^he  formation  of  which 
proof  spirit  is  used,  and  to  which  are  added  other  purgative  substances 
and  aromatics,  is,  however,  preferable,  and  it  is  Uiereby  rendered 
milder  yet  more  certain  in  its  action. 

It  is  a  purgative  in  very  constant  use,  either  alone,  or  more  com- 
monly united  with  mercurial  purgatives :  it  is  •  employed  for  the 
removal  of  constipation  and  visceral  obstructions ;  at  the  commence- 
ment of  fcVers  and  other  inflammatory  complaints  it  is  of  decided 
utility.  As  an  overdose  has  all  the  poisonous  efiect  of  a  v^etable 
acrid,  it  must  be  used  with  caution. 

COLOMBIC  ACID  (C,jH„0„  ?).  An  acid,  little  known,  contained 
in  Colombo  root  (Cocculus palmatus). 

COLOMBIN  (C^,H,^0,J).  The  active  principle  of  tho  Colombo 
root.  It  is  neutral,  crystalline,  and  only  sliglitly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether. 

COLONEL,  the  commander  of  a  regiment  or  battalion  of  troops ; 
he  is  the  highest  in  rank  of  those  called  field  officers,  and  is  imme- 
diately subordinate  to  a  general  of  division. 
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The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  It  ia  supposed  to  have 
been  given  originally  to  the  leader  of  a  body  of  men  appointed  to 
found  a  colony ;  or  to  have  come  from  the  word  eoronariut,  indicating 
the  ceremony  of  investing  an  officer  with  the  command  of  a  corps ;  or, 
finaUy,  from  the  word  cUumna,  denoting  the  strength  or  support  of  an 
army. 

The  title  of  c(donel-general  was,  for  the  first  time,  conferred  by 
Francis  I.,  about  the  year  1545,  on  officers  commanding  considerable 
divisions  of  French  troops,  though,  according  to  Brantome,  it  had  been 
given  to  the  chief  of  an  Albanian  corps  in  tiie  service  of  France  at  an 
earlier  period.  When  the  troops  of  that  country  were  formed  into 
regiments  (the  infantry  about  1565,  and  the  cavalry  seventy  years 
afterwards),  the  chiefs  of  those  corps  were  designated  Mettres  de  Camp; 
and  it  was  not  till  1661,  when  Louis  XIV.  suppressed  the  office  of 
colonel-general  of  infantiy,  that  the  commanders  of  regiments  had  the 
title  of  coloneL 

In  England,  the  constitution  of  the  army  was  formed  chiefly  on  the 
model  of  the  French  mihtary  force;  and  the  terms  regiment  and 
colonel-general  were  introduced  into  this  country  durins  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  It  must,  moreover,  be  observed,  tlmt  in  the  regulations 
made  by  the  citizens  of  London  for  forming  the  militia  in  1585,  it  is 
proposed  to  appoint  colond$  having  authority  over  ten  captains ;  and 
that  both  colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels  are  distinctly  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  army  which  was  raised  in  order  to  oppose  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  country  in  1588.  Before  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  it  appears  that  the  commanders  of  bodies  of  troops 
equivalent  to  reciments  had  only  the  general  title  of  captain. 

The  duties  of  colonels  formerly  are  described  in  Ward's  '  Ammad> 
versions  of  Warre,*  which  was  published  in  1639.  The  colonelcy  of  a 
regiment  is  now  an  honorary  title  carrying  a  certain  emolument  with 
it.  See  '  Hart's  Army  List.'  The  colonels  of  regiments  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  command  of  the  regiment,  but  are 
generally  general  officers,  who  receive  the  colonelcy  of  a  regiment 
either  by  seniority  or  for  distinguished  service.  The  emolument  above 
referred  to  was  derived  formerly  from  the  colonels  providing  the 
clothing  of  a  reg^ent,  and  being  allowed  the  difference  between 
the  price  at  which  the  contractor  furnished  the  clothing  and  the 
sum  allowed  by  government.  This  has  now  been  changed  to  a 
fixed  emolument,  and  the  clothes  are  provided  by  government. 
Colonels  take  precedence  of  one  another  according  to  the  dates  of 
their  conunissions,  and  not  according  to  the  seniority  of  their 
laments. 

The  lieutenant-colonel  is  in  rank  immediately  under  the  full  coloneL 
He  has  the  whole  command  of  the  regiment,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
drill  and  discipline. 

The  annual  pay  of  a  colonel  is,  in  the  Life  Guards,  18001. ;  in  the 
Grenadier  Guairds,  12002. ;  in  the  Coldstream  and  Scots  Fusiher  Guards, 
1000/. ;  in  the  1st  Dragoon  Guards,  1000/. ;  in  the  cavalry  regiments 
generally,  900/. ;  and  in  the  regular  infantry,  500Z.  The  duly  pay  of  a 
Ueutenant-colonel  is,  in  the  Life  Guards,  1/.  9s.  2d. ;  in  the  Foot 
Guards,  1/.  6«.  9d.  ;  and  in  the  infantry,  17f.  The  price  of  a  lieutenant- 
colonel's  commission  is,  in  the  Foot  Guards,  9000/. ;  in  the  Life  and 
Horse  Guards,  7250/. ;  in  the  Dragoons,  6175/. ;  and  in  the  infantry  of 
the  line,  4500/.  For  further  particulars  of  rates  of  pay,  kc,  see 
'  Hart's  Army  List,'  pay  tables. 

COLONNADE,  a  general  term  for  any  range  of  columns  supporting 
an  architrave.  The  term  peristyle  is  often  applied  in  the  same  sense, 
yet  somewhat  inaccurately,  since  it  denotes  a  range  of  columns  con- 
tinued quite  round  a  building  or  court,  as  in  a  peripteral  temple,  the 
Town  Hall  at  Birmingham,  or  the  Bourse  at  Paris.  The  covered  way 
at  the  Quadrant,  Regent  Street,  was  a  good  example  of  a  colonnade ;  the 
most  familiar  existing  examples  are  the  colonnade  at  the  Italian  Opera 
House  in  the  Haymarket,  and  the  columned  front  of  the  British 
Museum. 

CO'LONY  (in  Latin  col^mia,  a  word  derived  from  the  verb  colo, 
eolere,  to  till  or  cultivate  the  ground)  originally  signified  a  number  of 
people  transferred  from  one  country  or  place  to  another,  where  lands 
were  allotted  to  them.  The  people  themselves  were  called  Coloni,  a 
word  corresponding  to  our  term  colonists.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
was  extended  to  signify  the  country  or  place  where  colonists  settled, 
and  is  now  often  applied  to  any  settlement  or  land  possessed  by  a 
sovereign  state  upon  foreign  soil.  Thus  Ceylon  and  the  Mauritius  are 
called  British  colonies,  though  they  are  cot  colonised  by  Englishmen, 
the  former  being  inhabited  by  natives,  and  the  second  by  FVench  or 
descendants  of  French  colonists.  The  proper  notion  of  the  word 
'*  colony "  (as  determined  by  the  general  use  of  the  term)  seems  to 
be  a  tract  of  land,  either  wholly  or  partly  colonised,  that  is  to  say, 
possessed  and  cultivated  by  natives,  or  the  descendants  of  natives,  of 
another  country,  and  standing  in  some  sort  of  political  connection  with 
and  subordination  to  that  country,  which  is  then  called  the  mother 
country. 

The  formation  of  colonies  is  among  the  oldest  occurrences  recorded 
in  history  or  handed  down  by  tradition.  Maritime  states,  such  as 
those  of  Phoenicia  and  of  Greece,  possessing  only  a  scanty  territory, 
would  naturally  have  recourse  to  emigration  as  their  population 
increased.  In  both  these  countries  the  sea  afforded  a  facility  for  trans- 
ferring a  part  of  their  superabundant  citizens,  with  their  fe.milies  and 
movei^les,  and  their  arms,  to  some  foreign  coast,  either  uninhabited  or 


thinly  peopled  by  less-civilised  natives,  who,  by  good  will  or  by  force, 
gave  up  to  them  a  portion  of  their  land.  The  emigration  might  be 
voluntary  or  forced ;  it  was  no  doubt  in  many  cases  the  result  of  civil 
contentions  or  foreign  conquest,  by  which  the  losing  party  were  either 
driven  away,  or  prderred  seeking  a  new  countir  to  remaining  at  home. 
The  report  of  some  remote  fertile  coast  abounding  in  valuable  produc- 
tions would  decide  others.  Lastly,  the  state  itself  having  discovered, 
by  means  of  its  merchants  and  mariners,  some  country  to  which  they 
could  trade  with  advantage,  might  determine  upon  sending  out  a  party 
of  settlers,  and  might  establish  a  factory  there  for  the  purpose  of  sale 
or  exchange.  In  fact,  commercial  enterprise  seems  to  have  led  both  to 
maritime  discovery  and  to  colonisation  as  much  as  any  one  single 
cause.  Such  seem  to  have  been  the  causes  of  the  numerous  Phoenician 
colonies  which,  at  a  very  early  date,  were  planted  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Tyre  itself  was  a  colony  of  Sidon,  according  to  the 
Old  Testament,  which  calls  it  the  "  daughter  of  Sidon."  Leptis  Magna» 
near  the  great  Syrtis,  was  also  a  colony  of  Sidon,  according  to  Sallust 
('Jugurth."  c.  78).  Hippo,  Hadrumetum,  Utica,  and  Tunis,  were 
Phomician  colonies,  and  all  of  greater  antiquity  than  Carthage.  The 
Phoenician  colonies  extended  along  the  north  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (the  Straits),  and  along  the  opposite  coast  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  on  the  Balearic  islands,  and  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 
Those  on  the  Spanish  coast  seem  to  have  been  at  first  small  settlements 
or  factories  for  the  purpose  of  trade  between  the  metropolis  or  mother 
country  and  the  natives.  Several  of  them,  however,  such  as  Gades,  by 
degrees  took  the  trade  into  their  own  hands,  and  became  independent 
of  the  mother  country.  The  foundation  of  Carthage  was  an  instance 
of  another  kind.  It  resulted,  according  to  tradition,  from  an  emigra- 
tion occasioned  by  the  granny  of  a  kmg  of  Tyre.  There  is  another 
confused  tradition  of  a  Phoenician  or  Canaanite  emigration  to  Mauri- 
tania, occasioned  by  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Joshua,  and  men- 
tioned by  Prooopius  and  Suidas,  as  well  as  by  some  Jewish  commen- 
tators. [Berbebb,  Qkoo.  Div.]  The  Phoenicians  very  early  settled  in 
the  fertile  island  of  Cyprus,  which  lay  opposite  their  own  coast.  Of 
their  settlements  in  the  islands  of  the  Mgean  Sea  we  have  only  traditions 
referring  to  times  previous  to  the  war  of  Troy,  and  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  and  after  him  by  Thucydides,  who  says  that  the  Phoenicians 
and  the  Carians  inhabited  most  of  the  islands,  and  carried  on  piracy, 
until  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  drove  them  away,  and  planted  new  colonies. 
Herodotus  says  they  had  once  a  settlement  in  the  island  of  Thasus, 
where  they  worked  the  gold  mines.  They  also  had  a  settlement  on  the 
island  of  Cythera  (Cerigo),  which  lay  conveniently  for  their  trade  with 
the  Peloponnesus.  Thucydides  (vi.  2,  fto.)  also  mentions  that  the 
Phoenicians  formed  establishments  on  the  promontories  and  small 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  from  which  they  traded  with  the  native 
Siculi ;  but  that  when  the  Greeks  came  to  settle  in  great  numbers  in 
that  island,  the  Phoenicians  abandoned  several  of  their  posts,  and  con- 
centrated themselves  at  Motya,  Soloeis,  and  Panormus,  now  Palermo 
(which  last  probably  had  then  another  name),  near  the  district  occupied 
by  the  Elymi  or  Phrygian  colonists  (who  had  emigrated  from  Asia 
after  the  Ml  of  Troy,  and  had  built  Entella  and  Egesta),  trusting  to  the 
friendship  of  the  latter,  and  also  to  their  proximity  by  sea  to  their 
countrymen  of  Carthage.  These  three  FhamicLon  settlements,  how- 
ever, merged  afterwards  into  Carthaginian  dependencies.  The  Phoeni- 
cians appear  also  to  have  occupied  Melita  or  Malta,  and  the  Lipari 
islands,  one  of  which  retained  the  name  of  Phoenicusa.  Of  the 
Phoenician  settlements  in  the  south  part  of  Sardinia  we  have  the  report 
of  DiodoruB  (v.)  and  a  fragment  of  Cicero  pro  Scauro,  published  by 
Mai.  The  Phoenicians  and  Libyans  are  said  to  have  been  the  earliest 
settlers  in  Sardinia,  and  to  have  founded  Caralis  (CagUari)  and  Sulci. 
A  Phoenician  inscription  was  found  in  a  vineyard  at  Cape  Pula,  belong- 
ing to  the  monks  of  the  order  of  Mercy,  and  was  explained  ^ 
De  Rossi, '  Effemeridi  Letterarie  di  Roma,*  1774.  But  the  imdoubted 
field  of  Phoenician  colonisation  was  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  There 
the  Phoenician  settlements  seem  to  have  been  independent,  both  of  the 
mother  country  and  of  each  other.  We  have  the  instance  of  Utica 
and  Tunes,  which  continued  separate  communities  even  after  Carthage 
had  attained  its  great  power ;  Carthage  only  exercising  the  hegemony 
or  supremacy.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  among  the  original 
Phoenician  towns ;  Sidon,  Tyre,  Aradus,  &c.,  each  a  distinct  common- 
weidth,  forming  a  sort  of  federation,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
principal  city,  at  first  Sidon,  and,ftfterwards  Tyre.  A  feeling  of  mutual 
regard  seems  to  have  prevailed  to  the  last  between  the  various  Phoeni- 
cian towns  and  colonies,  including  Carthage,  as  members  of  one  com- 
mon family. 

The  colonies  established  afterwards  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
interior  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  were  upon 
a  different  plan  from  those  of  the  Phoenicians  :  they  were  made  through 
conquest  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  country  in  subjection, 
like  those  of  the  Romans  [Carthage,  Geoo.  Div.],  with  the  re- 
markable exception  of  the  emigration  colonies  taken  by  Hanno  to  the 
west  coast  of  Africa. 

The  earUer  Greek  colonies  appear  to  have  owed  their  origin  to  the 
same  causes,  and  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  same  plan  as  those  of 
the  Phoenicians.  Thucydides  (i.)  says,  that  "after  the  Trojan  war, 
and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  I?eloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  Greece 
being  restored  to  tranquillity,  began  to  send  out  colonies.  The 
Athenians,  whose  country  was  overflowing  with  people  from  other 
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parts  of  Greece,  who  had  flocked  thither  for  security,  began  to  send 
out  colonies  into  Ionia  and  to  many  of  the  islands ;  the  Peloponnesians 
lent  thein  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and  some  parts  of  Greece.  But  all  these 
colonies  were  sent  after  the  Trojan  war."  The  Dorians  from  Megaris, 
Argos,  Corinth,  and  other  places,  colonised  some  of  the  lai-ger  islands, 
part  of  Greta,  Rhodes,  Corcyra,  as  well  as  JBgina,  Cos,  &c.  They 
founded  the  Hexapolis  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  district  took  from  them  the  name  of  Doris.  A  colony  of  Lace- 
daemonians founded  Cyrene.  The  Megarians  founded  Chalcedon, 
Byzantium,  Selymbria,  Heraclea,  and  other  places  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxine.  Sicily  also  was  chiefly  colonised  by  Dorians.  Syracuse  was 
a  Corinthian  colony,  which  afterwards  foimded  Acrse,  Camarina,  &c. , 
Gela  was  a  colony  of  Rhodians  and  Cretans,  and  Agrigentum  was  a 
colony  from  Gela.  The  Megarians  founded  Selinus.  The  Chalcidians 
buHt  Naxus,  which  was  the  first  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily,  and  after- 
wards took  Leontini  and  Catana  from  the  Siculi.  For  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  numerous  Dorian  colonies,  see  K.  0.  MiiUer's  '  History 
of  the  Doric  Race/ 

The  lonians  from  Attica,  another  great  branch  of  the  Hellenic  stock, 
after  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  emigrated  to 
the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  took  its  name  from  them  and 
established  there  twelve  cities  or  communities,  which  quickly  rose  to 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  formed  a  kind  of  federal  union.  About 
eighty  years  before,  the  jEolians  and  Achaeans,  two  nearly  allied  races, 
being  driven  away  from  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  had  emigrated 
to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  formed  colonies  from  Cyzicus 
on  the  PropontiB  as  far  southwards  as  the  Hermus.  Phocsea  was  the 
most  northern  of  the  Ionian  towns  on  the  borders  of  JSolis.  The 
Cohans  also  colonised  the  islands  of  Lesbos,  Tenedos,  and  others  in 
that  part  of  the  .^gean.  These  emigrations  were  posterior  to  the 
time  of  Homer,  who  mentions  other  people  as  occupying  that  coast. 
The  Athenians  at  a  later  date  colonised  Euboea,  where  they  founded 
Chalcis  and  Eretria,  and  they  also  sent  colonies  to  Naxos,  to  the  islands 
of  Ceos,  SiphnoB,  Seriphos,  and  other  islands  of  the  ^gean.  Many  of 
these  colonies  having  thriven  and  increased,  became  colonisers  in  their 
turn.  The  enterprising  mariners  of  Phocsea  formed  various  colonies, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  Maasilia  on  the  south  coast  of  GauL 
The  Chalcidians  of  Euboea  founded  Cumse,  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy, 
in  the  country  of  the  Opici.  Pirates  from  Cumse  founded  Zancle,  but 
a  fresh  colony  of  Samians  and  other  lonians  escaping  from  the  Persian 
invasion,  in  &e  time  of  the  first  Darius,  took  sSuide,  and  were  after- 
wards in  their  turn  dispossessed  by  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who 
called  the  town  Messene  (now  Messina),  from  the  name  of  lus  original 
country  in  tha  Peloponnesus.  The  ^olians  founded  Dicsearchia, 
afterwards  Puteoli,  and  thev  with  the  Cumscans  are  believed  to  have 
founded  Parthenope  (Naples).  Ionian  colonists  settled  on  the  coast  of 
Sardinia. 

The  Greek  colonies  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  setting  aside  the  con- 
fused traditions  of  Arcadian  immigrations,  Pela^gian,  ftc.,  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  before  the  Trojan  war,  consisted  chiefly  of  Dorians 
and  Achaeans  from  the  Peloponnesus.  Croton,  Sybaris,  and  Pandosia 
were  colonies  of  the  latter.  Tarentum  was  a  colony  of  Lacedaemonians, 
and  Locri  Epizephyrii  of  the  Locrians.  Greek  colonies  were  settled 
both  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  Pontus  (Black  Sea),  and  also 
on  the  north  coast  in  the  modem  Crimea.  [Bosporus,  in  Geoo. 
Div.] 

As  to  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  colonists  and  the  natives 
or  prior  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  they  occupied,  it  was 
undoubtedly  in  most  cases  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  right  of  the 
strongest.  Either  the  natives  withdrew  into  the  interior  and  left  the 
ground  to  the  new  occupants,  as  the  Siculi  did  in  several  instances,  or 
they  resisted,  in  which  case,  when  overpowered,  the  men  were  ex- 
terminated or  reduced  to  slavery,  and  the  conquerors  kept  the  women 
for  themselves.  In  some  instances  the  older  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  serfs  or  bondmen  to  the  new  settlers.  The  records 
of  authentic  history  do  not  present  us  with  an  instance  of  any  colony 
being  settled  in  a  country  where  there  were  not  previous  inhabitants. 
The  consequence  of  the  immigration  of  a  new  race,  who  seek  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  land,  must  be  the  extermination  or  gradual  decay  of 
the  prior  race,  unless  the  old  inhabitants  are  made  slaves.  So  far  as 
we  trace  the  history  of  Greek  colonies  in  the  scattered  fragments  of 
antiquity,  such  were  the  consequences  of  their  colonial  settlements. 
On  the  coast  of  Italy  it  would  appear  that  the  Greeks  pursued  a  more 
humane  or  more  politic  course.  They  are  said  to  have  allied  them- 
selves to  and  intermarried  with  the  natives,  and  by  their  superior 
civilisation  to  have  acquired  great  influence.  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  the  Greeks,  so  far  from  being  averse  to  foreign  intermixtures,  as 
some  have  said,  mingled  their  blood  freely  with  that  of  all  the  nations 
with  whom  they  came  into  contact,  and  thus  the  civilisation  of  the 
Hellenic  stock  was  gradually  introduced  among  nations  less  advanced 
in  the  useful  arts. 

What  were  the  relations  between  these  Greek  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  and  between  those  colonies  that  were  of  a  kindred 
race? 

This  may  be  gathered  pretty  clearly  from  Thucydides.    Epidamnus 

was  a  colony  of  Corcyra ;  but  the  leader  of  the  colony  (olKurr^s),  the 

founder  of  the  colony,  or  the  person  under  whose  conduct  it  was 

^tled,  was  a  Corinthiaii,  who  was  called  or  invited,  says  Thucydides, 


from  the  mother  city  (called  by  the  Greeks  the  metropolis,  firirp^iroXtf, 
or  parent  state),  according  to  an  ancient  usage.  Thus  it  appears  that 
if  a  colony  wished  to  send  out  a  new  colony,  this  was  properly  done 
with  the  sanction  of  the  metropolis.  Some  Corinthians  and  other 
Dorians  joined  in  the  settlement  of  Epidamnus,  which  became  a  thriving 
community,  and  governed  itself  independently  of  both  mother  countries. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  civil  dissensions  and  attacks  from  the 
neighbouring  barbarians  induced  the  Epidamnians  to  apply  to  Corcyra, 
as  their  metropolis,  for  assistance,  but  their  prayers  were  not  attended 
to.  Being  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  they  turned  themselves  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  gave  up  their  town  to  them,  as  being  the  real  founders 
of  the  colony,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  destruction.  The 
Corinthians  accepted  the  surrender,  and  sent  a  fresh  colony  to  Epi- 
damnus, giving  notice  that  all  the  new  settlers  should  be  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  old  settlers  :  those  who  did  not  choose  to  leave  home 
were  allowed  to  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  colony  with  those  who 
went  out,  by  paying  down  a  sum  of  money,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  price  of  allotments  of  land.  Those  who  went  out  gave  their 
services ;  those  who  stayed  at  home  gave  their  money.  "  Those  who 
went  out,"  says  Thucydides,  "  were  many,  and  those  who  paid  down 
their  money  were  also  many."  For  the  moneyed  people  it  was  in  fact 
an  affair  of  pure  speculation.  The  Corcyrseans,  themselves  originally 
a  colony  from  Corinth,  having  become  vexy  powerful  by  sea,  slighted 
their  metropoUs,  and  "  did  not  pay  to  the  Corinthians  the  customary 
honours  ^od  deference  in  the  public  solemnities  and  sacrifices,  as  the 
other  colonies  were  wont  to  pay  to  the  mother  country."  They 
accordingly  took  offence  at  the  Corinthians  accepting  the  surrender 
of  Epidamnus,  and  the  result  was  a  war  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth, 
(i.  24.) 

Again,  the  Corcyrsean  deputies,  who  were  sent  to  court  the  alliance 
of  the  Athenians  against' Corinth,  stated,  in  answer  to  the  objection 
that  they  were  a  colony  of  Corinth,  that  "  a  colony  ought  to  respect 
the  mother  country  as  long  as  the  latter  deals  justly  and  kindly  by  it ; 
but  if  the  colony  be  injured  and  wrongly  used  by  the  mother  country, 
then  the  tie  is  broken,  and  they  become  alienated  from  each  other, 
because,  said  the  Corcyrseans,  colonists  are  not  sent  out  as  subjects, 
but  as  free  men  having  equal  rights  with  those  who  remain  at  home." 
(i.  34.)  This  shows  the  land  of  relation  as  understood  by 'the  Greeks 
between  the  metropolis  and  its  colonies.  The  colonies  were  in  fact 
sovereign  states,  attached  to  the  mother  country  by  ties  of  sympathy 
and  common  descent,  so  long  as  those  feelings  were  fostered  by  mutual 
good- will,  but  no  further.  The  Athenians,  it  is  true,  in  the  height  of 
their  power,  exacted  money  from  their  own  colonies  as  well  as  from 
the  colonies  of  other  people,  and  punished  severely  those  who  swerved 
from  their  alliance,  such  as  Naxos ;  but  this  was  not  in  consequence 
of  any  original  right  of  dominion  as  supposed  to  belong  to  the  mother 
coimtry  over  the  colony.  Many  of  the  colonies,  especially  the  earlier 
ones,  which  were  the  consequence  of  civil  war  or  foreign  invasion,  were 
formed  by  lai^e  parties  of  men  under  some  bold  leader,  without  any 
formal  consent  being  asked  from  the  rest  of  the  community :  they 
took  their  families,  their  arms,  and  their  moveables  with  them,  to 
conquer  a  new  cotmtry  for  themselves ;  they  left  their  native  soil  for 
ever,  and  carried  with  them  no  obligations  or  ties.  Those  that  went 
off  in  more  peaceful  times,  by  a  common  understanding  of  the  whole 
commonwealth,  went  also  away  for  ever,  and  freely  and  voluntarily, 
though  under  a  leader  appointed  by  the  parent  state,  to  seek  a  country 
where  they  could  find  an  easier  subsistence  than  at  home.  In  either 
case  it  was  a  complete  separation  of  a  member  from  the  body.  When 
the  Athenians,  in  later  times,  took  possession  of  parts  of  Euboca 
(Thucyd.  i  114),  and  of  ^gina  (ii.  27),  of  Melos  (v.  116),  and  shared 
the  lands  among  their  own  citizens  who  went  there,  the  relationship 
thus  formed  was  of  a  different  kind.  In  the  case  of  .£gina  the  whole 
population,  which  was  of  Hellenic  stock,  was  turned  out,  and  a  body 
of  Athenians  occupied  their  place,  with  the  express  object  of  being  as 
a  body  or  community  subordinate  to  the  state  of  Attica,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  annoyance  to  which  Attica  had  long  been  subject  by  the 
proximity  of  an  independent  island  so  well  situated  both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  annoying  Attica  and  for  self-defence. 

That  the  colonies  of  a  kindred  race  should  feel  a  common  interest 
in  opposition  to  those  of  a  rival  branch  is  natural,  and  is  proved  among 
other  instances  by  the  case  of  the  deputies  from  Egesta  in  Sicily,  who, 
while  requesting  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Syracusans 
and  Selinuntians,  urged  as  an  additional  plea  that  the  Leontines,  who 
were  originally  Chalcidians,  and  therefore  akin  to  the  Athenians,  had 
been  expelled  from  their  town  by  the  Syracusans,  and  showing  that 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  Athenians  to  assist  a  kindred  people  against 
the  prevailing  power  of  the  Dorian  colonies  in  Sicily.    (Thucyd.  vi.) 

Before  we  pass  to  the  Roman  colonies,  we  must  say  something  of 
the  system  of  colonisation  among  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Itedian 
peninsula  in  the  ante-Roman  times.  The  Etruscans  extended  their 
conquests  north  of  the  Apennines  in  the  great  plain  of  the  Po,  and 
founded  there  twelve  colonies,  the  principal  of  which  was  Felsina 
(Bologna).  They  afterwards,  having  defeated  the  Umbrians,  many 
years  before  the  assumed  foundation  of  Rome,  extended  themselves 
into  East  and  South  Italy,  penetrated  into  Latium,  and  took  Campania 
from  the  Oscans,  where  they  founded  likewise  twelve  colonies,  the 
principal  of  which  was  Capua.  The  Etruscans,  being  skilled  in  archi- 
tecture, surrounded  their  towns  with  solid  walls  built  of  massive 
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ttones  witbont  any  oemont ;  they  were  also  well  vened  in  agriculture 
and  hydraulics,  and  aeyeral  of  the  earliest  drains  and  canals  in  the 
Delta  of  Uie  Po  are  attributed  to  them.  They  subjected,  but  at  the 
oame  time  necessarily  civilised,  the  people  among  whom  they  settled 
Their  colonies  seem  to  have  formed  mdependent  communities,  though 
allied  by  a  kind  of  federation.  The  Etruscans  also  founded  colonies 
hi  the  Picenum,  such  as  Hatria  [Atri,  in  Qeoo.  Div.],  and  Cupra 
Montana  and  Cupra  Moritima.  They  took  from  the  Ligurea  the 
country  around  tne  gulf  now  called  Delia  Spezia,  and  founded  the 
city  of  Luna.  They  likewise  sent  colonies  to  the  islands  of  Elba  and 
Corsica,  for  the  Etruscans  were  a  commercial  as  well  as  an  agricultural 
people ;  they  navigated  the  sea,  and  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ 
they  defeated  the  Phocoeans,  and  drove  them  out  of  Corsica.  The 
Etruscans  civilised  Italy  by  means  of  their  colonies ;  but,  unlike  Rome, 
they  did  not  keep  them  united  under  a  central  power. 

The  Sabini,  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people,  living  in  a  moun- 
tainous country,  sent  colonies  in  very  remote  times  to  other  parts  of 
Italy.  It  was  their  custom,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of 
yeaa,  to  celebrate  solemn  sacrifices  in  the  spring  season,  and  to  con- 
secrate to  the  gods  a  number  of  young  men,  who  were  to  quit  their 
native  land,  and  proceed  under  the  auspices  of  Heaven  to  seek  a  new 
country.  In  this  manner  the  Piceni  and  the  Samnites  are  said  to  have 
been  colonies  of  the  SabinL  The  Samnites  in  their  turn  sent  out 
other  colonies,  and  the  Lucanians  were  one  of  these.  The  Samnites 
aa  well  as  the  Sabini  were  entirely  given  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

Rome,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  republic,  adopted  the  system  of 
sending  out  colonies  to  the  conquered  countries.  But  the  Roman 
colonies  were  diderent  from  those  of  most  other  people,  inasmuch  as 
they  remained  strictly  subject  to  the  mother  country,  whose  authority 
they  were  the  means  of  enforcing  upon  the  conquered  nations.  They 
were,  in  fact,  like  so  many  garrisons  or  outposts  of  Rome.  Servius 
(^n.  i.  12)  gives  the  following  definitions  of  a  colony,  taken  from 
much  older  authorities :  "  A  colony  is  a  society  of  men  led  in  one 
body  to  a  fixed  place,  furnished  with^  dwellings  given  to  them  under 
certain  conditions  and  regulations."  Again,  "  Colonia  is  so  called  a 
colendo ;  it  consists  of  a  portion  of  citizens  or  confederates  sent  out  to 
form  a  community  elsewhere  by  a  decree  of  their  state,  or  with  the 
general  consent  of  the  people  troTa  whom  they  are  departed.  Those 
who  leave  without  such  a  consent,  but  in  consequence  of  civil  dis- 
sensions, are  not  colonies."  The  notion  of  a  Roman  colony  seems  to  be 
this  :  the  colonists  occupied  a  city  already  existing ;  and  this,  with 
perhaps  one  exception  or  two,  was  the  general  character  of  the  Roman 
colonies  in  Italy  Proper.  When  the  Romans  afterwards  extended 
their  conquests  into  countries  where  there  were  no  regular  towns,  or 
where  the  population  being  fierce  and  hostile,  the  Roman  settlers  must 
be  ever  on  their  guard  against  them,  they  built  new  towns  in  some 
&vourable  position.  Such  was  the  case  in  several  parts  of  Qaul,  Ger* 
many,  Dacia,  Ac.  But  the  Roman  colonies  in  Italy  consisted  of 
Roman  citizens,  who  were  sent  as  settlers  to  fortified  towns  taken  in 
war,  with  land  assigned  to  them  at  the  rate  of  two  jugera  of  arable 
land  or  plantation  for  each  man,  besides  the  right  of  pasture  on  the 
public  or  common  land.  The  old  inhabitants  were  not  ejected,  or  dis- 
possessed of  aU  their  property ;  the  general  rule  was,  that  one-third  of 
the  territory  of  the  town  was  confiscated  and  distributed  among  the 
colonists,  and  the  rest  was  left  to  the  former  owners,  probably  subject 
to  some  charges  in  the  shape  of  taxes  or  services.  The  colonists  con- 
stituted the  2>opu^«a  of  the  place;  they  alone  enjoyed  political  rights 
and  managed  tJl  public  offices,  the  old  inhabitants  being  considered  aa 
the  plebs.  The  ownership  of  the  publicum  or  public  property,  in- 
cluding the  pasture  land,  was  probably  also  vested  in  the  new  settlers. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  for  some  generations  at  least,  no  great 
sympathy  existed  between  the  old  and  the  new  inhabitants,  and  hence 
we  frequently  hear  of  revolts  of  the  colonies,  which  means,  not  of  the 
colonists  agamst  the  mother  city,  but  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who  rose 
upon  and  expelled  the  colonists.  But  these  events  generally  ended  by 
a  second  conquest  of  the  place  by  Roman  troops,  when  the  old  inhabit- 
ants were  either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves,  or,  imder  more 
favourable  circumstances,  lost  at  least  another  third  of  their  property. 
In  later  times,  during  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  new  colonies  were  sent 
by  the  prevailing  party  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  former  ones;  and 
the  older  colonists  were  then  dispossessed  of  their  property,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  just  as  they  had  dispossessed  the  ori^^nal  inhabit- 
ants. Hence  the  saying,  "Veteres  migrate  ooloni"  Sometimes 
colonies,  especially  at  a  great  distance  from  Rome,  having  dwindled 
away,  or  being  in  danger  from  the  neighbouring  populations,  asked  for 
a  reinforcement,  when  a  fresh  colony  was  sent,  to  whom  the  old 
colonists  gave  up  one-third  of  their  property.  Each  of  the  older 
colonies,  it  is  observed  by  Gellius  (xvi.  13),  was  a  Rome  in  miniature ; 
it  had  its  senators  called  Decuriones,  its  Duumviri,  .£diles,  Censores, 
Saoerdotes,  Augurs,  &c. 

A  distinction  must  here  be  made  between  the  Roman  colonies  and 
the  Latin  colonies.  The  former  had  all  or  nearly  all  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  although  Sigonius  and  some  othere  pretend  that  they 
had  not  the  jus  sufifragii;  and  yet,  in  various  passages  of  Livyand 
others,  colonists  are  styled  dves  and  Romse  censi.  The  Latin  colonies 
had  not  the  jus  Quiritium,  but  only  the  jus  Latii.  All  those,  however, 
who  filled  magistrates'  offices  in  Latin  colonies  became  Roman  citizens. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Tibur,  Prseneste,  to.    The  towns  of  Trans- 
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padane  Qaul,  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity  to  Rome,  obtained  the  rank 
of  Latin  colonies  without  any  colonists  being  sent  to  them. 

There  were  also  military  colonies,  which  consisted  of  soldien,  to 
whom  land  was  given  instead  of  pay  and  provisions,  as  a  resting-place 
after  their  campaigns.  SuUa  appears  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
these,  and  Csesar  and  Augustus  added  greatly  to  their  number.  These 
colonies  are  distinguished  by  having  militeay  ensigns  on  their  coins, 
while  the  ColonisB  Togate,  or  citizen  oolonies,  have  a  plough  on  theirs. 
(Heineca  '  Antiqu.  Roman.  Syntagma.')  The  coins  of  some  colonies 
have  both  marks,  which  means  that  the  original  colony  consisted  of 
citizens,  after  which  a  second  was  sent,  composed  of  military.  In 
Tacitus  ('AnnaL'  i.)  the  veterans  complain  that,  after  their  long 
service,  they  were  rewarded  only  with  uncultivated  lands,  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemies  of  the  empire. 

The  system  of  colonies  adopted  by  Rome  had  a  double  political 
object, — to  secure  the  conquered  coimtries,  and  to  satisfy  in  part  the 
chums  of  its  own  poorer  citizens,  and  to  get  rid  of  turbulent  characters. 
The  importance  of  the  Roman  colonies  to  the  empire  is  well  expressed 
by  Cicero,  who  calls  them  "  propugnacula  imperii  et  specula  populi 
Romani."  Such  they  doubtless  were,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were 
the  germ  of  the  civilisation  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  A 
nation  of  civilised  conqueron,  whatever  evils  it  may  Inflict  to  sratify 
its  own  cupidity,  confera  on  the  conquered  people  unintentionauy  still 
greater  benefits.  By  their  colonies  in  Spain,  Gaul,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  in  Britain,  the  Romans  established  their  language  and  their 
system  of  administration.  The  imprint  of  their  empire  is  indelibly 
fixed  on  the  existing  nations  of  Europe. 

The  diCTerence  between  Colonia  and  Munidpium  is,  that  the  latter 
was  a  town  of  which  the  inhabitants,  being  friendly  to  Rome,  were 
left  in  tmdisturbed  possession  of  their  property  and  their  local  laws 
and  political  rights,  and  obtained  moreover  the  Roman  citizenship, 
either  with  or  without  the  right  of  sufirage ;  for  there  were  several 
descriptions  of  Municipia.  [Mukicxfium.]  The  oolonies,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  all  governed  according  to  the  Roman  laws,  llie  municipia 
were  foreign  limbs  engrafted  on  the  Roman  stock,  while  the  colomes 
were  branches  of  that  stock  transported  to  a  foreign  soil. 

Under  the  later  Roman  emperora,  the  di£ference  between  colonia 
and  municipia  became  obliterated,  and  all  were  governed  aUke  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  law,  and  a  uniform  system  of  administration. 
Augustus  gave  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  to  all  Italy.  Antoninus 
Caracalla  bestowed  it  upon  all  freemen,  subjects  of  the  empire.  (For 
the  Roman  colonies,  see  Niebuhr,  vol.  iL;  Manutius,  'de  Civitate 
Romana ; '  Sigonius, '  de  Ast  Jure  Ital. ; '  Heineccius, '  Syntagma,'  &c.) 

The  northern  tribes  who  overthrew  the  western  empire  did  not 
found  colonies ;  they  overran  or  conquered  whole  jirovinces,  and  esta- 
blished new  states  and  kingdoms.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Saracen 
conquests  in  Asia  and  Africa.  But,  after  a  lapse  of  sevevl  centuries, 
when  Europe  had  resumed  a  more  settled  form,  the  system  of  coloni- 
sation was  revived  by  three  maritime  Italian  republics,  Pisa,  Genoa, 
and  Venice.  Their  nnt  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  the  Levant  and^ 
Egypt  were  mercantile  fectories,  which  the  insecurity  of  the  country 
soon  induced  them  to  convert  into  forts  with  garrisons, — in  short,  into 
real  colonies.  The  Genoese  established  colomes  at  Famagosta  in  Cyprus ; 
at  Pera  and  Galata,  opposite  to  Constantinople ;  at  Caffa  in  the  Crimea, 
founded  in  1266.  They  also  acquired  possession  of  a  considerable 
extent  of  coast  in  that  peninsula,  forming  a  district  subject  to  Genoa 
under  the  name  of  Gazaria.  Another  tract,  on  the  coast  of  Little 
Tartary,  called  Gozia,  was  also  subject  to  the  Genoese,  who  had  then 
the  colony  of  Cembalo.  In  the  Palus  Maeotis  they  had  the  colony  of 
La  Tana,  now  Azof.  On  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine  they  possessed 
Samastro  or  Amastri  They  had  also  a  factory  with  franchises  and 
their  own  magistrates  at  Trebizond,  as  well  as  at  SebastopoliB.  These 
colonies  were  governed  by  consuls  sent  from  Genoa,  and  the  order  and 
justice  of  their  administration  have  been  much  extolled.  In  the 
archives  of  St.  Geoige,  at  Genoa,  there  is  a  valuable  unpublished  manu- 
script containing  the  whole  colonial  legislation  of  the  Genoese  in  the 
middle  ages. 

The  Pisans,  having  taken  Sardinia  from  the  Moors,  sent  oolonies  to 
CagUari  and  other  places.  Their  settlements  in  the  Levant  were  mere 
commercial  factories. 

The  Venetians  established  colomes  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  Candia, 
and  Cyprus.  Their  system  resembled  that  of  Rome  :  they  ruled,  by 
means  of  their  colonies  and  garrisons,  over  the  people  of  those  islands, 
whom  they  left  in  possession  of  their  municipal  laws  and  frandusea. 
These  were  not  like  the  settlements  of  the  Genoese,  merely  commercial 
establishments — ^they  were  for  conquest  and  dominion ;  in  fact,  Candia 
and  Cyprus  were  styled  kingdoms  subject  to  the  republia  The 
Venetians  had  also  at  one  time  factories  and  garrisons  on  various 
points  of  the  coasts  of  the  Levant,  but  they  lost  them  in  the  Morea, 
Euboea,  Syria,  and  the  Euxine,  either  through  the  Genoese,  or  after- 
wards by  the  arms  of  the  Ottomans.  We  can  hardly  number  among 
their  colonies  tibe  few  stron^olds  they  once  possessed  on  the  coast  of 
Albania,  such  as  Butrinto,  Prevesa,  Paxga,  &a,  any  more  than  those 
possessed  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  on  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
Oran,  Melilla,  Ceuta,  &c.  They  were  merely  forts  with  small  garrisons, 
with  no  land  attached  to  them.  The  name  used  in  the  Mediterranean 
for  such  places  is  presidii,  and  they  are  often  used  as  prisons  for 
criminals. 
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The  disooveij  of  America  produced  a  great  change  in  the  system  of 
colouiflation.  Hitherto,  whether  the  colony  had  been  planted  by  force 
or  by  treaty,  the  colonists  on  the  whole  were  not  greatly  advanced  in 
ciYiUaation  beyond  the  original  poesesson ;  and  whether  they  reduced 
them  to  subjection  or  amalgamated  with  them,  there  was  no  essential 
difference  of  race ;  for  even  the  early  colonies  of  the  Portuguese  in 
Africa  were  either  at  plaoee  inhabited  by  the  drilised  Ambs,  or  in 
Bpota  where  they  merely  planted  a  military  garrison  to  defend  their 
trade.  The  Spaniards  were  the  first  who  establiihed  colonies  in 
America,  and  they  were  rapidly  followed  by  nearly  every  European 
nation.  But  among  these  nations  there  was  a  great  variety  in  the 
manner  of  the  acquisition,  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained,  and  the 
mode  of  government  in  the  colonies,  both  locally  and  witii  reference 
to  that  of  the  mother  country.  It  soon  became  evident  that  not  all 
nations  were  equally  qualified  to  become  successful  colonists ;  to  be  so 
appears  to  require  in  the  colonists,  capital,  superior  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  industry,  and  firm  resolution.  The  Spaniards,  landing 
among  the  semi-civiUsed  nations  of  South  America,  possessed  the  supe- 
rior inteliigenoe  and  the  unconquerable  resolution.  They  succeeded  in 
subduing  the  natives ;  but  they  brought  no  capital,  and  they  evinced 
no  industry.  From  the  beginning,  they  sought  only  to  enrich  them- 
selves and  thea  oountry  by  despoiling  the  natives,  and  by  forcing  them 
to  work,  while  Uie  commerce  of  the  setUement  was  obstructed  by 
burdensome  and  injurious  restrictions.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  the  population,  becoming  a  mixed  one,  treated  as  inferiors  by  the 
new  Spanish  accesaious,  and  feeling  thetr  own  strength,  have  tlux>wn 
off  theu:  allegiance. 

An  essential  qualification  of  a  colony  is  that  it  should  have  and 
cultivate  land,  and  consist  at  least  in  part  of  civilians.  When  a  colony 
is  seat  to  a  country  occupied  by  a  few  hunting  tribes,  as  was  the  case 
in  part  of  North  America  at  the  time  the  English  settled  there,  and  as 
was  idso  the  case  in  Australia,  the  taking  possession  of  part  of  the  land 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  is  attended  with  the  least  possible  injury 
to  the  aborigines,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  in  its  favour  the 
extension  of  civilutttion  upon  a  new  shore.  The  savages  generally 
recede  before  civilised  man ;  a  few  of  them  adopt  civilisation,  and  the 
rest  become  gradually  extinct.  When  the  limits  are  confined,  the  pro- 
gress towards  extinction  is  exceedingly  rapid.  The  aborigines  of  Van 
I)iemen's  Land  are  now  reduoed  to  a  very  smidl  number.  Tliis,  how- 
ever melancholy  in  one  point  of  view,  has  been  from  the  earliest  times 
the  great  law  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  But  the  case  is  much 
altered  when  the  natives  are  partly  civilised,  live  in  domestic  societies, 
have  settled  habitations,  and  either  cultivate  the  land  or  feed  th^ 
fiocks  upon  it.  The  ocdonists  in  such  case  do  what  the  Romans  did  in 
their  colonies ;  they  take  part  of  the  arable  land,  or  the  whole  of  the 
common  or  pasture  land,  and  leave  to  the  natives  just  what  they  please, 
and  if  the  lnMer  resist^  they  kill  them.  Whether  tiiis  be  justice  every 
man  may  aak  himself.  The  case  may  be  one  of  greater  or  less 
opprasaion,  aoconitng  aa  the  land  is  either  enclosed  and  cultivated,  or 
merely  used  for  pasture  or  the  chaoe,  and  according  as  the  natives  are 
more  or  lass  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  land,  colonisation  may  pro- 
ceed on  a  milder  or  hanher  system.  Still  the  question  of  justioe 
remains  the  same,  unless  the  natives  be  wUling  to  part  with  their  land 
l^  amicable  arrangement.  This  svstem  of  pim^hase  from  the  natives 
has  been  practised  both  by  the  English  and  Anglo-Americans  in  North 
America ;  but  though  it  has  the  specious  name  of  bargain,  it  has  often 
been  nothing  more  than  a  fr«ud,  or  sale  under  compulsion.  The  man 
of  Europe  has  been  long  accustomed  to  regard  the  possession  of  the 
soil  as  that  which  binds  him  to  a  place,  and  gives  him  the  most  secure 
and  least  doubtful  kind  of  property.  His  habits  of  accumulation,  and 
of  transmitting  to  his  children  a  permanent  possession,  make  him  covet 
the  acquisition  of  land.  In  whatever  ooimtry  he  has  set  his  foot,  and 
once  got  a  dominion  in  the  soil,  neither  contracts,  nor  mercy,  nor 
feelings  of  humanity,  nor  the  religion  which  he  carries  with  him,  have 
prevented  him  from  seiaing  on  the  lands  of  the  owners,  and  punishing 
their  resistance  with  death. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  began  their  voyages  of  discovery  in  the 
15th  century,  they  took  possession  of  some  islands  or  points  cm  tiie 
coasts  of  Africa  and  of  India,  and  left  there  a  few  soldiers  or  sailors 
under  a  military  commander,  who  built  a  fort  to  protect  the  trade 
with  the  natives,  and  afterwards  also  to  keep  those  natives  under  a  sort 
of  subjection.  In  Brazil,  settling  among  a  people  iriio  were  less  ad- 
vanced in  civilisation  than  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  and  inhabited 
a  country  less  denselv  populated,  they  effected  their  colonisation  some- 
what more  peacefully,  and  maintained  their  empire  with  much  less 
harshness.  Brazil  having  no  gold  or  silver  (or  none  of  much  value), 
and  the  diamond  mines  occupying  but  a  small  space,  the  forced  labour 
when  employed  was  diiefly  agrkoltural,  and  therefore  less  injurious. 
The  agricuhure  produced  commerce,  and  these  united  brought  a  con- 
siderable number  of  settlers  ,*  but  the  eommeroe  was  of  a  restrictive 
character,  and  the  native  Portuguese  were  a  privileged  class.  The 
natives,  to  a  conaderable  extent,  remained  roving  and  independent; 
the  colonial  population,  confined  to  a  few  ports  and  the  surrounding 
districts,  where  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  a  few  other  products  are 
grown,  became  discontented ;  and  had  not  the  political  circumstances 
of  Europe  compelled  the  royid  family  of  Portugal  to  retire  to  Brazil,  it 
IS  probable  the  colony  would  have  revolted.  By  that  step,  however, 
the  colony  became  an  empire  j  the  misgovemment  by  foreigners  ceased. 


a  more  enlightened  system  of  oommeroe  was  adopted,  and  it  has  mno& 
grown  rapidly  in  wealth  and  importance :  but  it  has  ceased  to  be  » 
colony  of  Portugal. 

The  Dutch,  with  far  higher  qualifications  for  colonising  than  the 
Spaniards,  followed  almoet  a  like  system  in  their  oonqueats  of  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  the  Moluccas,  and  in  Java ;  but  their  object  was 
to  increase  and  to  monopolise  their  trade.  To  this  purpose  all  their 
efforts  were  directed,  and  for  a  time  they  succeeded  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  they  did  not  attempt  to  draw  any  direct  revenue  from  their 
dependiustes.  Powerful  rivalry,  however,  and  the  dissatis&ction  occa- 
sioned by  the  restrictions,  altogether  deprived  them  of  some  of  their 
best  colonies,  and  lessened  the  value  of  the  remainder. 
.  The  French  colonised  Canada,  and  on  the  whole  in  a  humane  manner. 
But  though  in  their  relations  with  the  natives  they  wov  not  very 
successful  in  establishing  themselves,  they  made  the  colonies  too  much 
of  military  settlements,  and  the  civil  colonial  population  increased  very 
slowly.  They  kept  troops  and  they  raised  fortifications,  and  both 
proved  useless  when  put  to  the  test ;  Louisiana  they  bought  of  Spain, 
made  little  progress  in  it,  and  sold  it  to  the  United  States. 

The  English  oolonies  have  been  acquired  in  almoet  every  possible 
variety  of  manner :  by  settlement,  by  conquest,  by  treaty,  by  exchange. 
The  North  American  colonies  were  the  consequence  of  einigration, 
either  voluntary  or  produced  by  religious  persecution  and  civil  war  at 
home.  The  Puritans  went  to  New  EngUmd,  the  Quakers  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Cavaliers  to  Virginia.  They  formed  oonununit&es  under 
charters  from  the  crown,  and  had  local  legislatures,  but  were  still 
subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother  country.  The  mother 
oountry  sent  its  governors,  and  named,  either  directly^  or  indirectly, 
the  civil  functionaries.  The  precise  amount  of  obedience  that  the 
oolonies  then  owed  to  the  mother  country  cannot  be  exactly  defined. 
The  American  revolution  only  showed  that  it  did  not  extend  to  a  certain 
point,  without  lowing  how  far  it  did  extend.  Australia  was  found 
almost  a  desert,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  incidental  combats 
was  peacefully  settled.  The  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  was  taken  from  the 
Dutch;  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  islands  from  the  Spaniards, 
French,  and  Dutch.  The  East  Indies  (which,  however,  is  scarcely  a 
colony,  for  until  within  the  last  few  years  Englishmen  were  not  allowed 
to  settle  in  it)  has  been  obtained  by  treaty,  by  conquest,  by  succession, 
in  an  almost  continued  growth,  without  any  violent  desire  for  acquisi- 
tions, but  from  an  impube  of  self-preservation.  The  oolonies  have,  as 
a  general  rule,  local  legislatures,  elected  by  the  people,  and  a  gaveinor 
and  council  named  by  the  sovereign.  The  foreign  oonmieroe  of  these 
colonies  is  regulated  by  thcsovereign  authority  of  the  mother  country, 
and  put  on  such  a  footing  as  generally  to  allow  some  of  their  products 
admisnon  into  British  ports  on  more  favourable  terms  than  those 
of  other  countries.  To  the  amount  of  this  protecting  duty,  the  colonies 
have  the  advantage  of  a  partial  monopoly  in  the  markets  of  the  mother 
country.  The  old  strict  colonial  system,  of  excluding  foreign  countries 
from  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  the  colonies,  had  the  double 
object  in  view  of  securing  all  the  supposed  advantages  of  the  exchange 
of  British  for  colonial  products,  and  giving  employment  to  the  British 
merchant  navy.  The  rigour  of  this  system  however  has  gradually 
relaxed,  and  given  way  to  clearer  views  of  self-interest.  Still  tho 
colonial  system,  as  mamtained  by  Qreat  Britain,  presents  in  many 
instances  examples  of  foreign  possessions  which  are  expensive  to  the 
country  without  any  apparent  corresponding  advantages.  The  expendi- 
ture in  most  of  the  oolonies  for  the  purposes  of  administration  and 
protection  is  beyond  the  means  of  the  colonial  revenues  to  meet,  and 
the  deficiency  must  of  course  be  supplied  by  the  parent  state.  That 
this  is  no  trifle  may  be  seen  from  the  returns  of  the  ooets  of  the  various 
British  colonies  for  1858.  The  total  was  4,115,757^.,  exclusive  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  that  was  a  less  sum  than  in  any  of  three  previous 
years ;  and  although  a  few  may  be  considered  rather  as  military  or 
naval  stations,  yet  the  items  show  that  none  of  the  colonies  are  self- 
supporting,  though  many  are  laiige  conUibutors  to  their  own  expenses. 
Gibraltar  cost  423,689^.;  Malta,  442,722^.;  Capeof  Qood  Hope,  662,01 5Z.; 
Mauritius,  74,88U ;  Bermuda,  158,061/. ;  St.  Helena.  62,640/. ;  Heligo- 
land, 12742. ;  Ionian  Islands,  199,470/. ;  Falkland  Islands,  6528/. ;  and 
Hong-Kong,  803,735/. ;  the  foregoing  are  all  more  or  less  military  or 
naval  stations.  Of  the  Australian  settlements,  North  Australia  cost 
5666/. ;  Western  Australia,  94,769/. ;  South  Australia,  9940/. ;  Victoria, 
44,113/.;  New  South  Wales,  59,646/.:  Tasmania,  96,936/. ;  and  New 
Z«dand,  112,395/.  Of  the  other  plantations  and  settlements,  Jamaica 
cost  193,711/.;  Bahamas,  52,045/.;  Honduras,  38,802/.;  West  Indies, 
305,981/.;  Canada,  236,484/. ;  Nova  Scotia,  154,605/. ;  New  Brunswick, 
9430/.;  Prince  Edward's  Island,  1500/.;  Newfoundland,  20,114/.; 
Vancouver's  Island,  210/. ;  West  Coast  of  Africa,  126,039/. ;  Ceylon, 
119,279/. ;  Labuan,  12,445/. :  and  sundry  other  colonies,  71,737/.  The 
immense  patronage  which  colonial  possessions  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government  is  naturally  one  reason  why  colonies  are  looked  upon 
as  profitable  things  by  those  who  participate  in  the  advantages  of  poets 
and  places  in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  only  contribute  to 
these  expenses  may  not  unreasonablv  ask  for  some  proof  of  solid 
advantage  to  l^e  nation  in  return  for  this  annual  outlay.  Setting 
aside  the  interests  of  those  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the 
colonies,  it  is  asked,  in  many  cases,  what  advantage  does  the  rest  of 
the  nation  receive  ?  So  &r  as  colonies  may  be  desirable  posts  for  pro- 
tecting Britleh  conmierce  and  dripping,  the  advantage  of  maintaining 
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them  may  be  fully  eqmTalent  to  the  expense ;  and  the  settlement  and 
protection  of  a  colony  by  the  natives  of  one  country  cannot  fail  to 
introduce  the  customs,  the  habits,  and  the  wsnts  of  the  country  whence 
they  come,  which,  consequently,  vrill  be  in  the  best  position  for 
acquiring  and  maintaining  possession  of  the  oonunercial  intercourse  as 
it  grows;  this  has  been  remarkably  the  case  in  regard  to  Canada, 
Australia,  sod  the  Cape.    It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  if  they 
had  been  abandoned  as  too  costly,  the  commerce  would  have  assumed 
the  vast  importance  which  it  has  done.    The  protection  of  the  mother 
coimtry  also  gives  a  sense  of  security  to  intending  emigrants,  and  the 
emigration  is  facilitated ;  it  affords  a  most  beneBcisl  outlet  to  a  super- 
abundant population,  removing  a  source  of  weakneM  and  expense  at 
home  by  the  voluntary  transfer  of  labour-power  from  where  it  has  no 
value  to  a  spot  where  it  is  of  the  greatest  value ;  and,  while  it  relieves 
the  mother-country  from  a  burden,  it  necessarily  strengthens  the  bond 
of  alliance,  sod  contributes  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  both  parent 
and  colony.    Another  prospective  advantage  is,  the  friendly  relations 
that  must  necessarily  exist  from  blood  relationship,  similarity  of  customs 
and  feelings,  and  sameness  of  language,  when  the  time  arrives  that  the 
colony  has  grown  powerful  enough  to  maintain  its  own  independence, 
and  to  assume  the  character  of  a  state.     Still,  in  every  particular 
instance,  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  a  modem  colony  to  the  mother 
country  (omitting,  as  before  mentioned,  the  value  of  the  patronage  to 
those  who  confer  places  in  the  colonies  and  the  value  of  the  places  to 
those  who  receive  them)  is  simjdy  this :  what  advantage  is  this  said 
colony  to  the  productive  classes  of  the  country,  and  to  those  who  con- 
sume the  products  of  the  oolony?  a  question  not  always  easy  to 
answer ;  but  this  is  the  question,  the  solution  of  which  must  decide 
whether  a  colony  ought  to  be  maintained  or  not,  if  we  look  only  to  the 
interests  of  the  mother  country.     If  we  look  to  the  interests  of  the 
oolony,  it  may  be  in  many  and  certainly  is  in  some  cases,  the  interest 
of  the  colony  to  remain  as  it  now  is,  under  the  protection  and  sovereign 
authority  of  the  mother  country.    But  again  the  question  recurs,  what 
is  the  advantage*  to  the  mother  country  i    If  some  advantage  cannot 
be  shown,  the  maintenance  of  a  useless  colony  is  a  pure  act  of  national 
benevolence  towards  the  colony  and  to  those  few  of  the  mother  country 
who  have  places  in  itw    If  our  present  relation  with  a  colony  such  as 
Jamaica  or  Canada  entails  any  expense  on  the  mother  country,  we  may 
ask  whether  all  the  conunercial  advantages  that  result  from  this 
relation  would  not  be  equally  secured,  if  only  the  free  commercial 
relation  existed,  and  that  of  administration  were  to  cease.    In  support 
of  this  view,  it  is  shown  that  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
United  States,  now  free  and  independent,  has  increased  most  wonder- 
fully since  the  separation,  and  probably  more  rapidly  than  it  would 
ha^e  increased  under  the  colonial  system.    This  being  the  case,  a 
nimilar  increase  might  be  anticipated  m  the  trade  with  all  those  foreign 
possessions  whose  trade  is  really  of  any  importance.    This  argument, 
to  which  it  ia  difficult  to  reply,  is  met  by  saying  that  if  we  give  up 
those  colonies  that  cause  expenditure   on  the  part  of  the  mother 
country,  some  of  them  at  least  would  be  a  prize  for  other  nations,  who 
would  exclude  us  from  the  commerce  of  those  former  colonies,  or 
allow  it  only  on  unfavourable  terms ;  or  that  these  colonies  would 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  foreign  nations,  and  the  same  result 
would  follow.    To  this  it  is  replied,  that  no  other  nation  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  take  on  itself  the  management  of  expensive  colonies,  especially 
when  not  in  a  condition  to  avail  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
advantages  of  their  commeroe;  nations,  like  individuals,  will,  if  let 
nlone,  buy  where  they  can  buy  cheapest,  and  sell  where  they  t^an  sell 
(lear^    Spain,  for  instance,  could  derive  no  advantage  from  the  pos- 
Ression  of  all  Australia ;  she  could  draw  no  direct  revenue  from  it ;  she 
could  not  use  the  colonial  products,  except  the  gold,  which  she  could 
not  buy,  as  she  has  no  maniffsctures  with  which  to  effect  the  purchase. 

The  colonial  administration  of  the  British  colonies  is  an  important 
<lepartment  of  the  general  administration.  At  the  head  of  it  is  the 
principal  colonial  secretary,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  sssisted  by  two  under  secretaries. 

A  new  feature  was  introduced  into  modem  European  colonisation, 
that  of  penal  colonies,  which  was  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  the 
presidii  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  already  mentioned.  Convicts  were 
sent  by  England  first  to  North  America,  and  afterwards  to  Australia 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  France  to  Guiana,  by  Portugal  to  the 
coast  of  Angola,  by  the  Dutch  to  Batavia,  and  latterlv  by  the  French 
to  Cayenne  and  to  Lambessa  in  Africa.  They  were  either  employed  at 
the  public  works  or  hired  to  settlers  ss  servants,  or  were  established  in 
various  places  to  cultivate  a  piece  of  land,  for  which  they  paid  rent  to 
the  government.  The  policy  of  penal  colonies  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed. They  may  affora  a  relief  at  least  temporary,  but  at  a  great 
cost  to  the  mother  coimtry,  by  clearing  it  of  a  numb^  of  troublesome 
and  dangerous  characters,  especially  so  long  as  criminal  legislation  and 
the  system  of  prison  discipline  continue  as  imperfect  as  they  are  at 
present  in  most  countries  of  Europe ;  but  with  regard  to  the  convicts 
themselves,  and  the  prospect  of  their  reformation,  everything  must 
depend  upon  the  r^^lations  enforced  in  the  colony  by  the  local 
authorities  Although  the  system  had  its  advantages  ss  regarded  the 
mother  country,  and  perhaps  as  regarded  the  convict,  yet  the  colonies 
as  they  increased  in  wealth  and  numbers,  felt  it  to  be  an  intolerable 
grievance  to  be  continually  flooded  with  the  criminal  refuse  of  the 
parent  state.    The  system  was  opposed  in  the  English  oolony  at  the 


Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  verge  of  an  insurrection,  but  En|^nd  gave 
way  to  the  voice  of  justice,  and  on  the  remonstnnoes  also  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  the  system  has  been  altogether  abandoned,  and 
only  a  few  criminals  are  now  sent  to  Western  Australia,  to  Bermuda^ 
and  to  Gibraltar,  merely  as  to  convict  prisons,  to  be  employed  on 
public  works. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  principal  colonial  possessions  of  the  Tsrions 
European  states ;  but  of  all  the  important  ones  aooounts  will  be  found 
under  their  proper  heads  in  the  Gboo.  Div. 

The  colonies  of  England  consist  of  British  North  America,  British 
West  India  Islands,  with  the  B^^i^n^  and  Bermudas,  and  British 
Guiana  in  S.  America ;  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Coast,  and  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  Africa ;  the  islands  of  St.  Helena,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Prince 
of  Wales  Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca;  various  settlements  on  the 
ooasts  of  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  united 
population  of  the  whole  of  these  coloniee  is  estimated  at  7,148,000. 
The  vast  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  India,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  colonies,  though  they  are  de- 
pendencies ;  they  contain  a  population  of  180,867,148  persons. 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Heligoland,  military  stations,  have  a  population 
of  146,591  persons. 

France  has  the  islands  of  Guadeloupe,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miguelon, 
and  French  Guiana  in  America ;  Sene^^  and  Goree  on  the  Coast  of 
Africa ;  the  island  of  Bourbon ;  Pondiohery,  in  the  East  Indies,  with 
two  or  three  trifling  dependencies ;  the  Marquesas  islaiidi,  New  Osle- 
donia^  with  Tahiti  and  Wallis  islands,  under  protection,  in  the  Fadfio ; 
and  the  important  acquisition  now  being  colonised  to  a  oomsiderable 
extent,  of  Algerie ;  the  total  has  a  population  of  8,506,218,  of  which 
2,880,383  are  in  Algerie,  the  European  population  in  January,  1857, 
being  167,670. 

Spain  has  lost  her  vast  dominions  in  Mexico  and  South  America, 
but  baa  retained  the  fine  islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rioo,  and  the 
Virgin  islands  in  America;  in  Asia  she  has  the  Philippine  islands; 
in  Africa  she  has  the  Presidios  and  the  Guinea  islands,  tiie  old  system 
still  prevails ;  slave  labour  is  employed ;  and  the  Spanish  colonies  are 
now  perhaps  the  only  ones  that  yield  a  direct  revenue  to  the  mother 
country ;  though  it  is  probable  that  the  United  States  makes  a  greater 
profit  with  them  bv  its  commerce,  than  Spain  does  by  its  taxation. 
The  population  of  the  whole  of  the  colonial  possessions  is  estimated  at 
4,528,633. 

Portugal  has  lost  the  Brazils,  but  it  has  still  numenras  settletnents  on 
the  coast  of  South  and  East  Africa,  at  Angola,  Benguela,  Loango,  and 
on  the  Mozambique ;  but  these  setUements  are  the  most  degenerated  of 
all  European  colonies.  In  India  the  Portuguese  retain  Goa;  thc^ 
have  a  factory  at  Macao;  and  a  settiement  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  of  Timor.    The  population  is  estimated  at  2,756,879. 

The  Dutch  have  the  islands  of  Curasao  and  St.  Eustache  and 
Surinam  in  Guiana.  In  Asia  they  have  the  great  colony. of  Batavia 
with  its  dependencies,  various  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  Celebes,  Timor,  and  the  Molucca  isluids.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  16,433,761. 

The  Danes  are  possessed  of  the  islands  of  St.  Cruz,  St.  John,  and 
St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  Christianburg,  near  Accra,  on  the 
Guinea  coast ;  the  population  of  the  whole  ia  only  37,187. 

The  Swedes  have  the  islahd  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  West  Indies ; 
population  about  18,000. 

A  society  of  North  American  philanthropists  founded  about  1821, 
on  the  Guinea  coast,  east  of  Cape  Mesurado,  a  colony  of  emancipated 
negroes,  who  have  been  transferred  thither  from  the  United  States. 
The  colony  is  called  Liberia.  The  total  population,  including  natives, 
may  be  about  60,000. 

COLOPHANE.    [TuRPEKTnns.] 

COLOPHENE.     [TURPBNTINE.1 

COLOPHOLIC  ACID.    [Resin.] - 

COLOPHONY.    [Resin.] 

COLORINE.    [Madder,  Cohurinq  Molten  of.] 

COLOSSEUM.      [AMPHITHEATBB.J 

COLOSSIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE,  a  canonical  epistle  of  the 
New  Testament,  addressed  by  St  Paul  to  ^e  Christians  of  Colossse,  a 
city  of  Phrygia.  The  date  generally  assigned  to  this  epistle  by  the 
commentators  and  critics  is  a-D.  62.  ('  Tablettes  Chronologiqnes,'  par 
I'Abb^  Lenglet  Dufresnoy,  tome  ii.  p.  211.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  'Suc- 
cession of  Sacred  Literature,'  voL  i.  p.  89.)  Some  say  a.d.  68,  or  the 
9th  of  Nero.  In  the  Diswrtations  on  the  Hannony  of  the  Gospels,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Greswell  (vOL  ii.  pp.  63-66),  it  is  shown  that  the 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the  Philippians,  and  to  Philemon,  were 
written  by  St.  Paul  at  the  same  time  as  the  one  to  the  Colossians, 
namely,  in  a.d.  60,  nearly  at  the  termination  of  the  apostie's  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome  ;  and  Epaphroditus  in  Philemon  is  considered 
by  Mr.  Greswell  to  be  the  same  person  as  Epaphras  in  Colossians. 
There  is  a  great  similarity  between  this  epistie  and  that  to  the 
Ephesians,  the  one  being  a  conmientary  on  the  other,  as  Michaelis 
observes.  From  the  expressions  in  ch.  L  ver.  4,  7,  9,  and  ch.  ii.  1, 
where  he  says,  "  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh,"  it 
is  inferred  by  some  that  St.  Paul  himself  wss  personally  unknown  to 
the  Christians  of  ColosssB  ;  for  though  he  travelled  twice  to  Phrygia, 
it  appears  from  Acts,  chs.  xvl  and  xviii.,  that  he  visited  the  northern 
parts,  while  Colossee  was  in  the  southern  part.    Others,  especially  Dr. 
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N,  Lardner  ('Credibility  Gob.'),  who  argueB  on  the  statements  of 
Theodoret  (torn,  iii.  p.  842),  assert  that  St.  Paul  preached  and  planted 
the  chureh  at  this  city.  According  to  Eusebius,  this  city  was  one  of 
three  which,  in  the  10th  year  of  Nero  (that  is,  a  year  after  the  recep- 
tion of  this  epirtle),  were  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The 
chief  object  of  St  Paul  in  this  epistle  appears  to  have  been  to  exhort 
the  Christians  of  Colossse  to  adhere  sted&stly  to  the  doctrines  which 
he  taught,  .and  to  reject  the  opinions  of  the  Jews  and  the  Fkigan 
philosophers.  The  concluding  sentence  of  the  fourth  chapter  states 
that  the  convmnce  of  this  address  was  committed  to  Tychicus  and 
Onesimus.    (Eichhoni,  Michaelis,  Home.) 

COLOUR  (in  Optics).    [Light] 

COLOUR  (in  Fine  Arts).    [Paiktiho.] 

COLOURING  MATTERS.  Each  of  the  three  great  natural  king- 
doms, the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral,  abound  in  substances 
the  chief  peculiarity  of  \^dh  is,  that  they  possess  colour.  For  the  cause 
of  this  colour  see  tiie  article  Light  ;  Colour.  At  present  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  mention  these  colouring  matters,  classify  them,  state  tneir 
general  properties,  and  direct  att^Uon  to  the  source  whence  more 
detailed  information  may  be  derived  concerning  them  individually.^ 

Colouring  matters  are  either  organic  or  inorganic,  that  is  derived 
from  organised  bodies,  such  as  animals  or  vegetables,  or  from  unor- 
ganised substances,  namely  minerals.  Organic  colouring  matters  are 
usually  more  complex  in  composition,  and  more  liable  to  alter  in  tint 
than  the  inoxganic  ones ;  indeed  the  latter  are  for  the  most  part 
definite  compounds  of  metals,  while  the  former  are  often  mixtures  of 
several  proximate  principles,  and  have  always  a  tendency  to  be  decom- 
posed into  more  simple  forms  of  matter. 

In  addition  to  the  colours  that  occur  ready  formed  in  nature,  the 
study  of  chemistry  has  brought  to  light  many  artificial  ones. 

The  great  point  of  interest  connected  with  colouring  matters  is  the 
employment  of  them  in  the  decorative  arts.  Scarcely  one  can  be  men- 
tioned, provided  it  can  be  obtained  at  anything  like  reasonable  cost, 
and  is  possessed  of  beauty  and  durability,  which  has  not  been  employed 
by  the  calico-printer,  paper-stainer,  painter,  &a 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  following  colouring  matters  will  be 
treated  of  without  reference  to  their  oxganic  or  inorganic  origin,  but 
will  be  grouped  together  according  to  their  similarity  in  appearance. 

Yellow  Colourino  Matters. 

Amotto,    [Arkotto;  Bixik;  also  Bixa,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Diy.] 

Chromc-yeUow  occurs  in  twenty  shades,  and  under  as  many  different 
names,  each  celebrated  for  its  particular  tint;  thus  prefixed  to  the 
word  yellow  we  find,  Altenhurn,  Oahlaer,  dtronf  Cologne,  Gotha,  Leipsic, 
PariM,  Zttrickau,  <kc.     [Lead,  CAromate  of.] 

Fustic  or  yeUow  wood.  The  wood  of  a  tree.  [FusTizr ;  also  Rhus- 
corncus,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

Gamboge.    [Gamboge  ;  ako  Garcinia,  in  Nat.  Hibt.  Div.] 

Ochre  occurs  native  in  various  shades,  and  is  met  with  under  the 
names  of  yellow  ochre,  gold  yellow,  gold  earth,  gold  ochre,  yellow  sienna, 
Chinese  ydlow.  It  ia  composed  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  with  alumina, 
lime,  &C.    [Ochre.] 

Orpiment,  auripigmentum,  Persian  or  kin^^s  yellow,  [Arsenic, 
SttlMde  of.] 

Persian  berries,  or  Avignon  grains,  contain  chryso-rhamnin*  [Rhaknus 
infectorius,  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

Purree,  or  Indian  yellow.     [PuRREic  acid.] 

Qfiercitron,  the  bark  of  a  tree.  [Quercitrik;  also  Quercus 
tinctoria,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.] 

JRhubarb  yellow.    [Chrtsophanic  acid.] 

Saffron,  the  internal  part  of  a  flower.  [Saffrakin;  also  Crocus 
•ATivus,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

Turmeric  The  root  of  a  tree.  [Turmeric;  Curcumih;  also 
Curcuma  lonoa,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

Weld.  A  dried  plant.  [Luteolik  ;  also  Reseda  luteola,  in  Nat. 
Hist.  Drv.] 

Chrome  orange  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  colour  between  yellow  and 
red.    [Lead,  IHdkromate  of] 

Red  Colouring  Matters. 

AUoanet  red,  sometimes  called  Schnap's  violet.  A  spirit  colour  pre- 
pared from  the  root  of  a  tree.  [Anchusio  Acid;  also  Anchuba 
TiNCTORU,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

Brazil-wood  lake  oocurs  under  the  names  of  BaU  aOce,  Berlin  red, 
Florentine  lake,  purple,  pink  or  crimson  lake,  and  woiliing  red.  [Brazil- 
wood, Colouring  Matter  of;  also  Cjesalpinla,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.] 

Cinnabar,  or  Chinese  red,  vermilion,  and  Parie  red.  [Mercury, 
Sulphide  of] 

Chrome  cinnabar,  a  very  basic  chromate  of  lead.  [Lead,  Chro- 
mates  of] 

CocJiineal,  a  dried  insect.  Prepared  as  a  lake,  it  occurs  under  the 
name  oi  carmine.  Many  terms,  such  as  Paris  lake,  Vienna  lake,  &c., 
are  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  colouring  matters  of  Brazil  wood 
and  cochineal  [Carmine;  also  Coccidjb,  and  Cochineal,  in  Nat. 
Hist.  Div.] 

Garanein,  prepared  from  madder.    [Garancin.] 
Madder,  the  root  of  a  tree.  [Madder,  Colouring  Matters  of:  also 
Ruria  TurcroRUM^  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 


Bed  lead,  minium,  or  menuie.    [Lead,  Oxides  of] 

Bed  oxide  of  iron  is  found  native.  Its  shades  vaiy  from  a  light  to  a 
brown-red.  The  common  names  of  it  are  Armenian  bole,  Berlin  red, 
calcothar,  English  red,  red  ochre,  bttmi  ochre,  red  earth,  terra  di  sienna, 
mineral  purple,  stone  red,  Indian  red.  [Iron,  Oxides  of;  Ochre.] 

Sandal  wood,  or  Saunders'  wood,  furnishes  what  is  called  videi 
Saunders,  the  wood  of  a  tree.  [Santalin;  also  Pterocarpus  san- 
talinus,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.] 

Safiower,  bastard  saffron,  dried  flowers.  [Carthamin  ;  also  Cartbamus 
TiNCTORius,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

Lac-dye,  very  similar  to  cochineaL    [Shell-lac] 

Logwood  fiunishes  to  adds  a  valuable  red.  [Hjbmatoxtuk  ;  also 
Hamatoxtlon  campeachianum,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.] 

Bed  enamel  colours,  for  glass-staining,  &c.,  an  purple  of  eauiua 
[Gold],  and  red  oxide  of  copper.    [Copper,  Osddes  o/j. 

Aloes  also  furnish  a  red  colouring  matter.    [Chrtsamhic  Aon>.] 

Blue  Colouring  Matters. 

CobaU  blue,  Hiinard^s,  Hopf net's  blue,' cobaUie  uUramarine,  oxide 
of  cobalt  precipitated  along  with  alumina  or  phosphate  of  lime. 
[Cobalt.]  Smalt,  Scueon  blue,^  Kin^s^  blue,  a  cobalt  glass  powdered. 
[Cobalt.] 

Copper  blue,  mountain  blue,  EngUeh  or  Sambro*  blue,  [Copper,  Cea^ 
bonate  of] 

Indigo  is  the  base  of  several  blue  colours.  [Indigo;  iNDioomr; 
also  Indigofera,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.] 

Lichen  blue,  litmus,  turnsole,  orchil  or  archil,  and  cudbear,  are  colours 
furnished  by  many  lichens  or  liverworts.  [See  the  respective  names ; 
also  Lichens,  Colouring  Matters  of;  also  Lichens,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 
[Blue.] 

Prussian  blue,  Eriangen,  Louisa,  Saxon,  Paris,  or  Berlin  blue.  [Iron, 
Cyanides  of] 

Ultramanne,  lapis  lazuli,  axure  blu£,  Vienna,  Meisiner,9Jid  Nuremberg 
ultramarine.    [Ultramarine.] 

Glass  and  enamel  are  coloured  blue  with  cobalt  oxide. 

Green  Colouring  Matters. 

Arsenical  greens  occur  under  between  forty  and  fifty  different  names, 
including  Brunswick,  ScheeUs  and  Schweinfwrth  green,  [Copper, 
Acelaie  and  Arsenite  of] 

Chlorophyll,  or  leaf  green,  from  grass,  leaves,  &c     [Chlorophyll. J 

Sap-green,  buckthorn,  vegetable,  or  biadder  green,  [Sap-Green  ;  also 
Rhamnus,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

Blue  and  yellow  are  frequently  mixed  together  to  form  green 
colours.  Green  ultramarine  [Ultramarine]  also  bids  fair  to  eclipse 
the  arsenical  greens. 

Glass,  porcelain,  &&,  are  coloured  green  by  oxide  of  chromium 
[Chromium]  and  oxide  of  copper.   [Copper.] 

Brown  Colouring  Matters. 

Umber,  sienna  or  chesnut  brown,  is  found  native.  By  heat  it  assumes 
a  darker  tint,  and  is  then  known  as  burnt  umber.  It  is  chiefly  oxide  of 
iron  with  silica  and  alumina.    [Ochre.] 

Sepia,  a  dried  fluid  contained  in  the  cuttle-fish.  [Sepia  offi(SNali3^ 
in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.] 

Catechu,  an  extract  prepared  from  the  wood  of  a  tree.  [Catechu; 
also  Acacia,  Catechu,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

Black  Colouring  Matters. 

-    Black  lead,  a  crystalline  form  of  carbon.    [Graphite.] 

Charcoal,  under  various  forms.     [Bone-Blaok  ;  Lahp-BlaCR.] 
Burnt  sugar  is  used  to  colour  brandy,  confectionery,  and  m  the 

kitchen.    [Caramel.] 
Indian  ink.    [Ink.]  # 
Black  dyes  are  produced  in  many  other  ways,  all  having  for  their 

object  the  formation  of  tannate  and  gEtUate  of  iron. 

White  Pigments. 

White  lead,  or  flake  white.    [Lead,  Carbonate  of] 

Zinc  white.  ■  [Zinc,  Carbonate  of] 

Chalk.    [  Calcium,  Carbonate  of] 

Plaster  of  Paris,  or  gypsum.    [Calcium,  Sulphate  of] 

Heavy  white.    [Barium,  Sulphate  of] 

French  chalk,  or  talc.    [Steatite,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

Pearl  while.    [Bismuth,  Batic  Nitrate  of] 

Starch  alone  is  supposed  to  be  used  by  confectioners  as  a  diluent  of 
the  sugar,  flavouring  agent,  and  colouring  matter. 

Glass  is  rendered  opaque  white  by  oxides  of  tin  and  zinc,  or  by  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

In  the  arts  and  manufactures,  all  varieties  of  colours,  tints,  and 
shades  are  produced  by  mixing  those  already  enumerated  with  each 
other. 

Mawve  is  the  name  of  a  very  delicate  and  beautiful  purple  or  lilao 
colouring  matter,  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Perkins.  (Much  of  the 
maittve  colour  now  seen  is,  however,  obtained  from  Archil  by  a  new  pro- 
cess.) The  colours  produced  by  it  are  quite  permanent.  Its  application 
to  dyeing  purposes  has  been  patented.  Mauve  is  so  called  on  account 
of  its  colour  being  similar  to  that  of  the  petals  of  the  common  mallow 


{Kalva  tytvt$Mt) ;  nuUow  bdug  raodered  in  French  bj  the  word 

ne  eulturing  nattert  of  jUmtn  ant  owing,  Moording  to  Frem;  and 
Clo«,  to  two  jirinsiplei,  cyanixE  uid  xanMiat.  The  blu«  tinta  are 
produoed  by  cyanine  \  tha  ro*e  tinti  by  cyanine  in  the  prwoncc  of  an 
acid.  Xanthine  furnishea  the  yellow  ihadea,  becoming  brawn  in  the 
preaeoce  of  alkalin  from  formation  of  zmei«tiw.  [CTAnrai:,  and 
Xantbine. 

The  dark  eolauriaii  ntUttr  of  lAt  tge  U  uid  to  be  due  to  a  lubatanoe 
called  mdaHiite.    [Uilanine.] 

OoloiBing  matUr  of  blind.     [HxMi.TOSnf.] 

For  the  methoda  of  fixing  oolotira  on  fabrics,  aee  Disiifa  and 
Ciuco-PRn'TrNo. 

COLOURS.  The  word  colour  is  uaed  in  tnaay  different  way*. 
Beiiidea  ita  original  meaning,  in  rehttion  to  the  tinta  of  myi  of  ligbt.  it 
has  gradually  come  to  be  appUed  to  the  aubatanoaa  by  which  thoae 
tinta  are  imitated. 

Painter's  coloum,  for  houae-painting  and  umilor  purposes,  are  mostly 
prepared  from  mineral  aubstancea  (white  lead,  red  lead,  umber,  ochre, 
Ac)  ground  up  with  linaead  oil  and  turpentine  to  the  state  of  a  thick 
liquid.  It  would,  perh^M,  acArcaly  he  aupposed  that  '  Painten' 
Colours '  appear  in  the  Boud  of  Trade  tables,  as  an  article  of  export,  to 
the  value  of  190,000^  to  100,000^  amiually. 

The  oil  colours  for  srtiats  are  more  carefully  prepared  than  those 
for  houae-painting.  Th^  used  to  be  sold  tied  up  in  small  bladders ; 
but  an  ingenious  and  mora  conTenimt  arrangement  is  now  adopted. 
ICr.  Winsor'a  envelopes  for  colours,  patented  in  1840,  consist  of  small 
metal  or  glass  tubes,  open  at  both  ends,  and  provided  with  elastic 
pistons  or  plugs  of  coik  or  some  similar  materiaL  The  piston  has  a 
worm  or  nut  in  ita  centre,  which  correspands  to  a  screw  attached  to  a 
handle  iKther  larger  than  the  tube.  The  open  ends  of  the  tube  are 
covered  with  small  metallic  platee  having  holes  in  their  centres. 
When  the  colour  is  placed  in  the  tube,  the  arrangement  of  the  appa- 
rotua  ia  auch  as  to  ke«i  the  air  from  acting  on  it ;  and  when  any  ia 
required  to  be  used,  the  screw  ia  turned  rouud,  the  piaton  is  pressed 
down,  and  a  little  colour  exudea  from  the  lower  end.  Thuao  envelopes, 
like  these  of  blodden,  have  however  been  aupetaeded  by  a  very  in- 
genioua  coatrivoiice,  which  haa  been  generally  adopted  by  artiata,  Mr. 
Band's  Collapsible  Colour-tubes,  These  tubes  were  mode  the  aubject  of 
a  patent  in  1842 ;  the  objecta  of  which  were  to  introduce  a  mode  of 
puBchiug  out  by  dies  the  thin  piec«  of  tin  of  which  the  tubes  are 
Bade ;  and  to  make  a  screw  cap  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  to  prevent 
leakage.  These  httle  tubes,  by  a  gentle  aqueeae,  are  made  to  yield  the 
colour  at  one  end  juat  in  sufficient  quantity  for  uae. 

Water-coleurs  for  artiata  include  both  vegetable  and  animal  as  well 
ea  mineral  aubataacei,  aad  like  the  oil  colouia,  ore  ptcpared  with  very 
peat  care.  [CoLOUXTKa  HiTTlBa.]  They  are  prepared  dry  in  cakes  ; 
m  a  slightly  aioiat  state  in  amoll  cupe  of  porcel^n,  gutta-percha,  or 
tin;  and  in  the  collapaible  tubee  at  first  only  used  for  oi1-colour& 
From  the  care  required  in  their  preparation,  water-^wloura  of  good 
quality  were  only  Gbtoiaable  at  a  comparativdy  high  price,  but  the 
London  Society  of  Arts  haa  been  ioatrumentsl  in  inducing  manufoc- 
turere  to  produce  ahilhng  boxes  of  water  coloura  applicable  to  the 
wanta  of  students  in  schools  of  deaigu,  and  other  peraous  in  bumble 
life,  of  a  character  equal  to  those  previously  obtainable  at  a  much 
higher  rat«L 

Mr.  Smith  of  Blackford  communicated  to  the  Royal  Scottiab  Societv 
of  Arts,  a  paper  showing  that  wliso  chrnmate  of  lead  is  mixed  with 
muriats  of  ammonia,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  a  sub- 
stance is  obtained  of  a  different  colour  from  either  of  the  loattora  used. 
If  the  proportions  of  the  substances  be  varied,  and  different  degrees  of 
heat  applied,  distinct  colour*  and  tinta  will  be  the  result.  Thus, 
when  6  parta  of  chromate  of  lead,  and  1  port  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
are  heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible,  a  red  colour  is  obtained ;  a  blue 
colour  ia  formed  by  heating  10  ports  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  1  part 
of  chromate  of  lead  to  ebullition  ;  and  a  green  is  produced  when  the 
last  mixture  is  heated  nearly  to  redneea.  By  employing  various  pro- 
portioDs  of  the  eubetances,  and  different  degreaa  of  heat,  a  great  variety 
of  tinta  are  formed — scarlet,  orange,  brown,  blue,  purple,  green,  yellow, 
and  others.  It  ia  conceived  by  the  discoverer  that  thess  propsrUe* 
mvr  lead  to  useful  appUcationa  m  the  arts. 

The  progreaa  of  chemiatiy  naturally  enlargea  the  list  of  aubatances 
from  which  coloura  con  ba  obtained ;  and  we  find  numerous  patents 
bearing  on  this  subject  A  few  years  ago  it  was  hoped  that  pigments 
for  house-paintera  might  be  obtained  from  the  residuum  found  in 
galvanic  batteries,  after  the  decompoaitiou  of  these  metallic  compounds 
concerned  in  producing  the  galvanic  action  ;  tha  pigments  are  cer- 
tainly produced,  and  bsttenea  have  been  UJwd  expreaely  to  Uiis  end ; 
but  the  ekctro-coloun,  aa  they  are  called,  have  acarcely  become  a 
marketable  commodity. 

COLOURS  ACCIDENTAL.     [Acctoehtal  CoLonBB  ;  LlOBT.l 

COLOUBS  COMPLEMENTARY.  [AccroKltTAL  Colodbs  ;  LlOHT.J 

COLOURS  OF  PLATES.     [Lioht.] 

COLTSFOOT,  the  name  given,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  to 
the  compound  indigenoua  pluit,  t^ed  by  botanista  Tumloge  Farfara. 
Ita  Latin  name  has  reference  to  ita  reputed  virtues  aa  a  meaua  of 
driving  away  coughs.  If  it  be,  as  conjectured  by  Dr.  Sibtliorp  and 
others,  the  B^ur  of  the  Oreeka,  ita  fame  descends  from  a  very  re~    '  ~ 


COLUVBASinH. 


period ;  bnt  ita  asniibls  properties  do  not  aeem  to  justify  it*  el 
Tha  floirsrs  and  leavea  are  used  in  almost  every  way  and  meaoa  poaubla, 
both  freah  and  dry.  The  flowen  are  slightly  odorous,  sod  very  sligfatlj 
bitter,  the  leaves  are  more  bitter  ;  the  Utter  aomewhat  muoUaginou*. 
These  when  young,  boiled,  form  a  good  spring  vegetable,  which  might 
be  more  freouently  used,  eapeoially  by  the  poor. 

No  anolysiB  (quantitative)  of  coltsfoot  haa  beea  made,  but  the  ohief 
oonatituents  are :  mucilage,  bitter  extractive,  tannio  acid,  oolouring 
matter,  aalta,  and  woody  fibre. 

The  properties  are  feebly  tonic,  d^uloent,  and  emoUient ;  on  the 
latter  account  the  leaves  are  sometimes  uaed  as  an  external  application 
for  poultices  or  fomentations.  The  vaunted  [vopertiea  of  coltsfoot 
find  no  oredence  with  the  educated,  and  it  only  retains  ita  reputatioD 
aa  a  popular  remedy.  Henoe  it  ia  chiefiy  sold  aa  a  Korinin,  in  the  form 
of  loienges,  which,  when  harmleaa,  have  their  virtuea  inoresoed  by 
adding  eitiact  of  liquorice  and  other  demuloenta,  but  which  ore  often 
rendered  hurtful  and  even  destructive  by  morphia  and  other  powerful 
narcotica.  Eaasnce  of  coltsfoot  ia  a  stimulating  compound  of  balsam 
of  tolu,  compound  tincture  of  benioin,  with  a  double  quantity  of  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine.  Moat  improper  at  the  beginning  of  oulds,  the  root 
d«erv«  attention  as  an  aatringent  of  conaiderable  power, 

COLUMBA  NO'ACHI  (oonstellatioo),  the  dove  of  Noah,  a  oon- 
atellation  formed  by  Ualley,  close  to  the  hinder  feet  of  Cania  Major. 
The  following  are  the  principal  atara  hi  thii  constellation  : — 


.  1730 

a  1803 

$  1878 

y  1822 

COLUUBA'RnjH,  a  placa  of  sepulture  used  for  tha  aahss  of  (he 
Romans  aft«r  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead  had  been  introduoed 
among  them.  It  ia  usuidly  a  square  or  oblong  room,  the  .walls  of  which 
ore  pierced  with  small  cells  or  nichea  for  holding  the  urns  which  con- 


BsotloD  of  Cdnmbailnm  a. 


Bomu  |ilaMi  of 

the  MMll   miBbti  bolca  which  BUiteiii  (ha   npolotml  nrna  ud  IhB 
ncaMM  fnmail  for  (ha  dorw  in  >  doraoDta. 

Thi*  kpfdicatioii  of  tha  vord  oulnmbanam  ii  prcFred  bj  uidclit 
IntcirlpUoiM,  ba(  wa  us  oal  awan  (lu(  Uw  tena  i<  nied  in  (hk  mhot 
hy  any  axtant  Latin  wri(er. 

In  Um  VilU  Doria  Pamfili  at  Roma  wM  dUooretvd,  in  lB3fi,  a  Tarr 
ex(anBTa  colamliarium,  or  rathar  an  ■■■mWaga  of  coIuinbBTia,  whiMi 
an  aliDwa  on  the  acoompanTing  plan.  It  waa  •urrouiided  bj  a  wall, 
wHh  a  tripla  antranoa,  fonned  bj  tm  coluTnna.  The  columbaria, 
whidi  are  on  a  ynj  diminntiTe  acala,  an  placed  without  anjr  raga- 
UiHj.  One  building,  a,  ■opvifv  in  workmanahlp  to  the  othera, 
appaaiB  to  hare  been  ■  nnaU  templa  in  intis,  built  with  red  bricha,  ast 
wtth  Toy  delicate  jointa,  and  mbbad  on  the  turface*.  Ths  chamban, 
B,  B,  B,  ma,,  ware  rap«rior  mhunbaria,  with  large  nichaa,  which  ood- 
tainad  douUa  oUta  or  Tiaaa  for  the  aihoi  of  the  dead,  with  anull 
taUeta  let  into  tba  wall  belair  eaob  nidia.  The  small  atnictnrea  at  o.  o, 
whioh  moat  raacmbla  tha  dDTecotaa,  an  anppoaed  to  bats  been  tha 
aapolchna  of  tha  alatea  Thej  an  built  wtth  nticolated 
an  filled  with  aarta*!  nmra  of  |rigaon4iolea,  whioh  contain  olhe :  tha; 
have  no  inaoriptlona.  The  brickwork  of  thaae  oolumbaria  ' 
dataa,  it  wa  may  jodga  from  the  divanitj  of  conitm 
ehambsn  B  t,  B  i,  lute  atone  doorwaya,  Egyptian  in  chanct«r.  Tha 
intarior  of  theaa  little  atroctuna,  uid  the  temple,  hava  baan  atue- 
coed  and  ornamented  with  reliefi,  and  punted.  In  the  columbaria 
of  wealthy  (amiliea  a  conaiderable  amount  of  decoration  wia 
time*  expended.  In  the  immediate  neighbuurbood  of  the  Coli 
rium,  in  the  Villa  Doria  Pam&li,  an  numeroua  inacriptiona,  tablets,  and 
monumental  urns,  which  belonged  to  theaa  iwpulchr^  but  having  been 
removed  from  the  ollie,  they  loaa  part  of  their  intenat.  There  are 
acTcral  columbsiia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roma,  among  which  that 
of  the  family  Fompeia  ia  remarkabla  for  its  tableta  and  uma.  There  ia 
aoothar  and  vaiy  fine  eepulchnl  ohamtNT,  diaoovered  in  the  year  17  M, 
Mar  (he  gate  of  San  Sabaatian  at  Roma. 

COLUkBlN  (C^„0, )),  the  auppcwd  aetiTe  prindpla  of  tha  Co- 
lomba  root.    The  root  contain!,  aoaording  '    " 
BIIUt  iDUUaoe  with  TtaiB         , 
Bnlnaua  nlourlns  naltn     . 

Pentta       '.".',".'.' 

Pibta 

Water,  flls,  nnd  loH    . 


Columbin  it  obt^ned  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  tbe  root,  and 
ciyatalliK*  therefrom  during  spontaneoua  evaporation.     It  ia  purified 
by  filtering  ita  alcoholic  nolution  through  animal  charcoal,  and  it  tb 
poaaaaaoi  tha  following  propertiea  :  It  cnatalliau  in  bitter,  inodoroi 
colourleaa  rhombic  prianui,  pnaecaaing  neither  acid  nor  alkBlina  reacti< 
Boitiog  aloohol  dE  'S35  divolTea  from  ^  to  j,  of  ita  weight.     It  is  also 
aoluble  in  caustic  alWiea.     Taken  internally  it  ia  poiaonous. 

COLUUBIUM  (Ta)  Tmtlalum.  A  metal  found  in  1802,  in  two 
Bwediab  mtneiala,  laafaJite  and  ytlnylatUaliU.  The  first,  Bomtimea 
called  also  CWiimtitr,  occuia  amorphoua  and  nodular,  and  also  crystal- 
lised in  the  form  of  a  right  rhombic  prism.  The  masaiTe  variety  ia 
PiUiar  granular  or  compact :  the  crjitala  are  gnyish-black  :  fracture 
iiDeren;  hardneaa,  B:  ap.gr,,  6138;  luatra,  imjierfect  metallic;  it  is 
iipaque.  It  contains  about  80  per  cent,  of  oiide  of  columbium,  12  of 
oxide  of  iron,  and  8  of  oxide  of  manganese.  The  yttro-tantalite  c( 
tains  oxide  of  columbium,  i/ltria,  and  some  other  subetancoa. 

Cotumliiim  is  obtained  with  great  difSculty.     Berxelius  procured 
by  heating  potaaaium  with  the  potassofluoride  of  columbium.     It  ii 
black  powder,  which  by  the  burruHher  acquirea  the  colour  and  luatre 
of  iron.     The   specific  gravity  is  about  6.     It  ia  nearly  insoluble  in 
Bcida.     When  heated  in  the  air  it  is  oxidised,  and  converted  into 
columbic  acid. 

Ori/ffm  and  Colambium  combine  in  two  proporUons,  forming  colum^ 
Lie  add  and  oxide  of  columbium. 

Coliaabic  arid  may  be  obtained  by  burning  the  metal  in  the  air ;  it 
Is  colourless,  insipid,  and  does  not  act  upon  vegetable  blue  colour*. 
'When  heated  with  charcoal  it  ia  reduced  to  the  atat^  of  oxide.  If 
heated  with  iron  it  looea  oxygen,  and  an  ^iiy  of  iron  and  columbium 
is  formed.  Columbic  acid  combined  with  water  forms  a  very  white 
hydrate,  which  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  combinee  with  nlifiable 
Inaes  to  form  aalla  which  are  called  enliarUala,  but  no  one  of  them  is 
of  any  importance,  or  applibd  to  any  purpose  whatever. 

-  ■    -^-  ~^-'  ■-  ---mpoaed  of— 

2i 
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Equivalent        ,        .      208 

Oxidt  of  CUuniiuM  is  oMainod  by  heating  oolumbic  acid  to  wbite- 
eas  in  a  covered  crucible.  It  is  of  a  grayish  black  colour,  very  hard, 
nd  alBKNt  inf usibla.  >      j         r 


CtiiMmbic  acid  ia 


.    ,      185 

Equivalent         ,        .      201 

Columbium  comblnei  also  with  clilorine  and  sulphur,  ke,,  but  these 

mpounds  are  little  known  and  of  no  Importanoe. 

COLUMN,  from  the  Latin  ealunuuL    The  ooltunn  is  a  shaft  o(  wood, 

one,  or  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  oone,  a  little  swelled  from  tl>e 

straight  line  at  about  one-third  ita  height  from  the  lower  eitremi^ ; 

this  Bwelling  ia  called  the  entasis.     The  column  ia  furnished  with  a 

baae  at  (be  foot  and  a  capital  at  the  head  of  the  abaft.     Columna  are 

of  various  proportlona  and  kinds :  circular  on  the  plan,  and  rarely 

polygonal.     The  Komans  had  Gve   models   of  columns,  which   were 

called  orders ;  but  tha  Greeks,  &um  wtiom  the  Romans  appear  to  havs 

derived  their  architecture,  only  three.     The  Egyptians  uaed  ootumna, 

but  they  were  vary  different  in  their  form  and  proportiona  from  both 

tlie  Koman  and  Greek  examplee.     Very  different  again  from  all  these 

were  tha  columns  in  Asayrian  archilacture.    [NiKBTEH,  AKCaniCTDBB 


[EtTPUui  Colusm  hi  tha  Bridik  Han 
Tba  alli^esl  flinrea  are  the  aartaaelita  on  Uu  esl 
■tale.    TIiebdfhtirfUieHiliuaBlillft.  lljla. 


two  orders  very  umilar  in  ■ppeiuaiice  uul  chancier  to  Moh  otlier.    The  proportiona  of  the  orders  nrj  ili^U;  in  almoet  every  eiMople  o! 

[Roa&H  ABcatTEOTDKE.]  Hitiqiiity ;  but  the  diBtinguiihiog  [eaturea  axe  the  oapitala.    The  batea 

The  Qroek  Corinthian,  Doric,  and  lomo  ditbr  from  tho  ltom*n.    bUo  vary  in  proportioa,  and  aometimes  iu  the  proEIse  of  their  mould- 


M  the  difference 
in  the  oftpitala  of  the  ordera. 

The  Caiinthiu  capital  conaiats  of  the  learee  of  the  acanthua  [Acah- 
tsue]  with  two  apiral  home  at  each  of  the  four  an^ea  of  the  sbacuB. 
In  the  centre  hetween  these  homa  are  two  amaller  apirala  attached  to 
the  bell  of  the  capital ;   uiider  these  are  two  rows  uf  acanthua  leaves 
regularly  diapoasd,  eight  being  placed  in  each  row,  and  eight  large 
leaves  aupporting  the  angular  noma,  called  alao  tolutee      "" 
leading  leatureH  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  although 
□niameuta]  than  other*,  and  have  enriched  detaila  about  the  abacus  and 
the  bell,  which  others  have  not.     Tbe  most  striking  difference  between 
the  oharacter  of  the   Greek  and  Roman  foliage  of  the  Coi 
column  is  this :  the  leaves  of  the  Greek  have  angular  points,  and  are 
almost  straight  on  the  sides  ;  the  Roman  are  rounded  on  the   ' ' 
aecUon  of  the  hollow  of  the  Greek  is  angular,  while  the 
either  a  aegment  of  a  circle,  or  formed  of  two  segments  of  a  circle 
meeting   ia  the  centre  of  the  hollow  of  the  points  of  the  acanthui 
leaf.     The  Greek  leaves  ma;  be  naid  to  have   more  of  tbe  natuni] 
character  of  the  acanthus,  or  the  thistle,  while  the  Roman  is  more  arti 
fidal,  and  consequently  leea  like  the  model  from  which  the  Greeks 
drew  their  cajabJ.      There  are    examples  of   the  Greek  Corinthian 
capitals,  although  much  mutilated,  in    the    Elgin   cullection  in   the 
British  Huseum ;  and  casts  of  the  Roman  eismplee  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator,  Mars  Ultor,  and  the  Pantheon,  alao   in   tbe   British 
Museum.     Tbe  bell  of  the  Corinthian  capital   ma;  be  clearly  under- 
stood from  the  annexed  drawing  of  the  mutilated  aiogle  Corinthian 


le  acoompanying  drawmgs  of  Egyptian  capitals,  from  the  French  work 
D  Egypt,  win  show  better  than  soy  elaborate  deacription  tba  strong 
saamblance  of  the  Egjptiaa  capital  to  the  bell  of  the  CoKntiiian 


[EgypUan  Capital*.] 

i  the  Choragic  moBument  of  Lj^cntes  a 


B  Temple  _• J,   r J    —f 

Among  other  peuuliaritiea,  it  hiu  the  nine  defect  ot  tbe  loves  pro- 
jectiiiK  beyond  the  tine  of  the  ahoft,  and  ii  the  only  building  of  tbe 
CoiinuiiiiD  order  in  Rome  vbidi  hoi  >  Greek  character.  Some  Greek 
CariDthi&n  capitkli  have  only  one  row  of  acinthua  leaTes,  end  &re 
without  tbe  home  under  the  kbocuB,  the  betl  bting  decorated  with 
fl&t  leave*  called  water-lcavel,  M  in  the  Towet  ol  the  Windi  at 
Athena. 

The  lonie  oolumn  ii  characterued  by  the  two  large  apirala  or  volutea 
on  two  of  ita  heea,  connected  under  -the  abacus,  llifl  other  ndea  con- 
nect theae  fncea  at  right  snglee  by  a  kind  of  baluster  placed  horizontally. 
Beneath  tliu  baluater  and  the  aatrogal  aunnounting  the  top  ot  the 


>iSM*iS] 


[Hiir  the  IcFiila  npltil  ef  Uw      [Half  of  the  etpllal  of  the 
order  emplaned  Id  the  ccUa  or  El«UiciiB.J 

tlM  T*u[d«  oT  Apollo  at  Bawa.] 

■haft  ot  the  column  la  the  neck  of  the  espital,  which  In  some  Greek 
eiamplea  ia  richly  decorated ;  the  baliuter  ii  alw>  oocoriooally  enriched. 
In  acme  Ionic  capitala  all  the  facet  of  tbe  volutea  are  oonjumed  at  the 
eitremitiea,  the  facea  being  curved  inwarda  aa  in  the  Tenipte  ot  Apollo 
at  Pnmm  Ionic  columna  placed  at  the  uigl«  of  porticoe  have  lome- 
timea  the  volute  ingEUiouslj  formed  at  the  angle,  ao  as  to  present  a 
Toluted  face  either  ranging  with  the  volutes  of  the  portico,  or  with  tbe 
Tolutea  of  the  column  at  the  aide  of  the  portico.  Tbe  angle  column 
of  St,  Pancras  Church,  London,  has  tbe  angular  faces  curved.  The 
ant^ular  volutea  in  aome  Roman  examples  are  formed  ot  two  half 
volutea  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  baaes  of  the  Ionic 
vary  perhaps  more  than  any  other  order.  In  Roman  examples  the 
Attio  base  ia  employed. 

Tbe  Composite  column,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  compound.  It  ia 
formed  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic,  but  partakes  more  of  the  Corinthian 
character  and  proportions. 

The  Roman  Doric  and  Tuscan  columns  are  shafts  with  moulded 
capitals  and  bases,  tbe  Doric  only  having  a  slight  decoration  of  roaetlea 
and  buds  in  the  neck  of  the  capital,  and  aome  trifling  additional 
mouldings.  Tbe  Qredan  Done  diSera  from  the  Roman  both  in  pro- 
portion and  in  the  mouldings  of  tbe  capital,  in  tbe  flutings  being 
without  fillets,  and  in  iCd  being  almost  aJwava  without  a  base. 

An  order  includes  the  column  with  the  whole  of  the  entablature,  or 
the  Biipenitructure  raised  on  it,  which  is  divided  into  arvhitrave,  frieze, 
and  cornice. 

All  the  great  architects  of  the  cnnque  Cento,  and  after  them  those  of 
the  latej-  Italian  and  French  achools.  have  diOered  in  the  proportions 
and  details  ot  tbe  orders,  but  for  tbe  moat  part  in  a  trifiing  degree. 
The  proportions  of  the  five  Roman  orders  whicn  we  have  adopted  h«« 
as  our  rule  ore  those  laJd  down  in  Sir  William  Chambers  a  '  Archi- 
tecture,' and  which  are  gsneralty  employed  by  the  English  architects 
ol  tbe  present  day.  The  proportions  oE  the  oiders  used  by  tbe  Greeks 
are  from  tbe  authority  of  Stuart  The  measure  by  which  the  pro- 
portions of  the  orders  are  determined,  is  the  diameter  of  the  baas  of 
the  shaft  of  the  column,  which  ia  divided  into  two  urta  called  moduttai, 
and  each  module  ia  divided  into  30  ports  called  minutes.  This  scale  is 
in  general  use  in  all  countries  which  derive  their  architecture  from  the 
Greeks  and  Romolu. 

Thua  the  beij^t  of  the  shaft  of  the  Tuscan  order,  from  the  upper 
line  of  the  SUst  of  Uie  boae  to  the  upper  line  of  the  aatragol  of  the  neck 
of  the  column,  is  IS  modules  or  aemidjametera  high ;  the  base,  including 
the  plinth,  is  30  minutes ;  the  capital,  80  minutes ;  the  architrave,  81  j 
minutes;  ths  friese,  3I|  minutes;  the  cornice,  including  the  bed-mould 
or  ogee,  42  minutes ;  and  the  projection  of  the  cornice,  42  minutes. 
The  shaft  of  the  Doric  order  is  13  modules  2S  minutes ;  the  base, 
80  minutes;  the  capital,  32  minutes;  the  architrave,  30  minutes  ;  the 
frieze,  4G  minutes ;  and  the  cornice,  45  minuts.  The  projection  of 
the  cornice  ia  G7  minutes.  The  abaft  of  the  Ionic  order  contains 
IS  modules  9  minutes ;  the  base,  30  minutea;  the  capital,  from  the 
upper  line  of  the  astragal,  21  minutes ;  tbe  architrave,  40^  minutes  ; 
the  frieze,  40(  minutes ;  and  the  cornice,  G4  minutea.  The  projection 
ot  the  cornice  is  (1  minuteB.  The  Corinthian  order  has  the  shaft 
IS  modules  20  minutes;  tbe  base,  30  minutea;  tbe  capital,  70 minutes; 
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the  architrave,  4S  minutea;  the  frieze,  4G  minutM;  the  cornice,  60 
minutes;  and  the  projection,  68  minutea.  Tbe  Composite  order  is 
similar  in  ita  general  proportions  to  the  Corinthian  ;  and  the  columns 
of  the  Roman  orders  diminish  in  diameter  about  onesiith ;  that  is,  are 
CO  minutes  at  the  upper  diameter  of  the  shaft.  But  by  a  reference  to 
the  proportions  of  aome  of  tbe  colunms  of  ancient  edifices  at  the  said  of 
this  article,  some  variations  from  this  proportion  will  appear. 

The  Greek  Doric  variee  very  much  in  its  proportions.  The  Doric  of 
the  Fortbenon  baa  ths  abaft  and  capital  10  modules  S  minutes  high, 
and  the  entablature  3  modules  15  minutes.  For  a  scale  ot  the  pro- 
of the  leading  features  ot  some  ot  the  best  known  examples  of 


of  a  plinth  or  squared  piece  of  atone  aa  a  foundaUon,  and  a  torus  above 
it.  surmounted  with  a  lillet.  The  shaft  is  terminated  with  a  fillet  and 
on  astragal,  on  which  tbe  capita]  is  aet.  consisting  of  a  necking  (a  pro- 
longation of  the  shaft)  and  on  ovolo  moulding  supporting  the  sqiuuwl 
abacus,  which  is  surmounted  with  a  GUeL  The  architrave  is  a  plain 
face  with  a  broad  Gllet.  Tbe  friese  also  is  a  plun  face.  The  cornice 
eouusta  of  on  ogee,  a  fillet,  an  ovolo  forming  the  bed-mould  of  the 
cornice,  which  consists  also  of  the  corona  and  fiUet,  surmounted  with 
a  CTniatium. 

The  Roman  Doric,  resembling  in  some  pejrticulan  the  Tuncan,  Is 
however  veir  much  richer.  The  Doric  base  consiats  of  a  plinth,  a 
torus,  a  hoUow  moulding  with  a  Gllet  above  and  below  it ;  on  the 
upper  Gllet  is  another  torus  and  GUct,  from  which  rises  the  shaft, 
curved  where  it  springs  from  the  fillet :  the  lower  diameter  of  the  ahaf  t 
of  a  column  is  always  measured  from  the  point  where  this  curve  ends, 
and  is  joined  to  the  straight  line  of  the  shaft.  This  is  the  Attic  base, 
which  is  most  commonly  used  in  all  the  ordera  except  the  Tuscan. 
The  shaft  of  tbe  Doric  is  terminated  like  the  Tuscan,  and  from  the 
sununit  springs  the  capital  with  a  neck  enriched  with  roaettea  and  buds. 
Above  the  necking  ore  three  flat  annular  rings  or  fillets,  then  an  ovolo 
moulding  surmouoted  with  the  abacus,  which  is  finished  with  a  small 
ogee  moulding  and  fillet.  Tbe  architrave  is  a  plain  face,  with  a  flat 
band  (imiTa)  and  a  fillet  under  the  triglyph,  with  six  guttn  or  drops 
under  the  fillet.  The  frieze  is  divided  into  comportmenta  with  a  triglyph 
over  each  column  and  one  or  mora  between,  according  to  tbe  width  of 
the  intercolumniation.  The  triglyphs  wbicji  project  alightly  from  the 
face  of  the  frieze  are  channelled  with  angular  cbaiiDela  and  two  half 
chonnela  at  the  sides  of  ths  triglyph.  The  metope,  or  space  between 
two  triglyphs,  is  square  or  nearly  ao ;  this,  however,  depends  on  the 
intereolurona.  The  triglyphs  are  bound  together  by  a  facia,  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  fillet  imder  tbe  bed-mould  of  the  cornice,  which 
is  on  ovolo  moulding  or  an  ogee.  Gverthia  ia  the  mutule  band  with 
the  mutulea,  square  in  form,  projecting  over  the  triglyphs;  an  ogee 
surmounts  the  mutulea  and  the  mutule  bond.  The  mutules  support 
the  cornice,  consisting  of  the  corona,  an  ogee  and  fillet,  and  a  caratto 
or  hollow  moulding.  Tbe  soffit  or  under-side  of  the  cornice  is  some- 
times enriched  witL  paonels,  and  gutt<e  are  placed  under  the  mutules. 
The  Doric  ot  the  theatre  of  Harcellus  at  Rome  has  dentils  with  on 
ogee  bed-mould  in  ths  cornice  in  lieu  of  the  mutules;  and  the  bsuUca 
by  Palladia  at  Vicensa  is  without  either  mutules  or  dentils,  having 
instead  of  them  a  bold  ogee  and  ovolo  moulding,  and  the  architrave 
divided  into  two  facite. 

Tbe  Greek  Doric  difiera  considerably  from  the  Roman,  being  almost 
always  executed  without  a  boae.  Tbe  flutings  of  the  shaft  are  twenty 
in  number  without  filleta :  some  examples  ore  fluted  only  at  tbe  upper 
and  lower  extremities    The  capital  consists  of  a  tulid-lookiti{[  abacus 


[Hair  U»  capital  of  ths  Pirthmea  at  AtbSM.] 

without  any  moulding  above  it,  but  supported  by  a  very  eb^HiUy- 
curved  echinus-moulding,  whiob  swolia  gradually  out  of  the  hne  of  the 
shaft,  being  bound  round  by  three  annulets  or  rings  near  the  top  of 
the  shaft,  and  on  the  under  extremity  of  the  echinus.  A  port  of  ths 
shaft  ia  ijao  cut  oS'  by  a  sinking,  or  channel,  cut  into  the  shaft,  forming 
the  necking  of  the  capital.  The  features  of  the  entablature  are  very 
simple.  [Gbue  Aiicbitect[7ri:.]  Tbe  triglyphs  are  not  very  dis- 
similar in  tiie  Roman  and  Greek  Doric,  excs}^  in  Uie  setting  them 
off  on  the  friese.  In  the  Roman  they  are  invariably  set  over  the  oentre 
line  of  roch  column,  the  angle  of  »  building  being  terminated  by  a 
portion  ot  a  metope.    In  ^e  Greek  the  triglyph  is  invariably  com- 


nMDcad  at  tba  uigle  of  the  buildiiig,  tai  not  over  the  Malfe  line  ot    nme,  and  they  diSar  but  iligblJy  in  their  mouldiogi  and  enrichmenta. 
th»  cohinui  gMMimUr,  _________  The  beM  of  both  Corinthiwi  Mid  Cotnpodt*  ii  theJttio,    The  flutinp 


[look  order  of  ih<  ErccUwnm 


The  Romui  lonlo  luw  ui  Attic  bus.  The  capital  is  formed  *rith 
two  rolutei  on  two  (koea,  and  the  Tolutel  are  connected  by  horlsontal 
line*,  though  •ometimea,  like  the  Qreek,  the  curved  lioe  ia  empIaTed. 
Tba  abaeui  i>  fonnad  of  a  flUet  and  an  ogee.  Under  the  boriionta] 
line*  oonneotlng  Ihs  rolutea  la  an  eohinua  and  aatngiil  or  bsad-moold- 
ing  enriched.  The  aichitnTe  ia  divided  into  tiru  faciEa :  Che  uppar 
faoa  la  laimonntad  with  a  fillet  and  ogee  enriched,  and  the  lower  with 
ft  amall  eohinua,  alao  euiiehad,  having  a  narrow  fillet  underneath  il. 
Tha  friaaa  la  uauallr  plain,  though  ^e  temple  of  Fortuna  Vtrilia  at 
Rome  has  ■  meagre  deooratlan.  The  oomiee  ia  supported  by  an  ogee 
moulding  and  deotiU  surmounted  with  a  flilat,  a  bettd  moulding,  and  a. 
large  enriched  ecbinua  moulding.  The  oomiee  itself  coniiiats  of  a 
eoroaa  with  ■  small  ogee  and  fiUet,  on  which  is  placed  a  cymatium. 
Tlie  volutes  of  the  capital  are  connected  at  the  eidea  by  a  pulvinus,  or 
CuahiOD.  conmionly  called  the  baluiter  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  Greek 
Ionic  vaiiea  in  proportion,  and  is  auperior  in  beauty  to  the  Koman 
•laiDple.  The  method  of  dnwing  the  Roman  volute  caUed  Qoldman'a 
volute,  is  described  in  Sir  William  Chambera's  Architecture. 

The  following  ia  a  ven  accurate  method  of  drawing  the  Greek  volute 
similar  to  the  form  of  the  volute  of  the  Erectheum  or  Minerva  Poliaa 
at  Athens.  Divide  any  parpendlcular  height,  a  b,  into  12  equal  parts. 
Throu^  tha  7th  diviaion  g  from  the  top,  draw  the  line  o  D  at  right 
angl«  to  A  B.  Then  upon  the  line  o  d,  from  the  centre  g,  set  ofi' 
towards  a  six  of  the  seven  divisions  between  i  and  g.  Draw  the  lines 
a  B  and  ■  r,  at  angisa  of  45  degrees  to  the  lines  A  B  and  0  D  respec- 
tively. Bisect  the  line  joining  i  and  o  by  A  a,  and  produce  it  till  it 
outs  ■  r  in  it  Then  from  d,  as  a  centra,  with  the  radius  d  t  or  d  c, 
dessibe  the  quadrant  A  0  of  the  volute.  Then  join  □  d,  cutting  the 
line  a  H  In  ( ;  from  the  point  t  deacribe  with  tha  ladiua  e  a  or  <  B  the 
4)iiadnnt  o  B,  paaaing  through  B,  ths  sxtnmity  ot  the  line  A  B ;  and 
proceed  in  tlna  mannsr  with  sU  tha  quadrants  till  you  touch  tha 
omtn.  Tha  oentrea  of  the  aegmenta  a  o,  o  B,  b  n,  ftc,  are  alwaya 
found  on  Uka  diagonal  Unea  ft  t  and  o  h. 

The  beat  axain[des  of  tha  Roman  Ionic  ordsr  are  fiuttd,  with  twsn^- 
four  flutinn,  or  leoudroular  channels,  divided  by  a  narrow  fillet,  whidi 
la  part  of  Uie  surfco*  of  the  ahaft  ot  Iha  oolunin.  Some  Greek  aiMn- 
plaa,  aa  at  Basas,  have  only  SO  flutinga,  and  are  without  fillata. 

The  gsnaral  proporliona  of  the  OnintluMi  and  Compodte  an  the 


of  the  shaft  are,  as  hi  the  looio,  twanty'tour,  and  divided  by  fllleta. 
The  aapital  ia  composed  of  two  rowa  of  aoanthua  leaves,  eight  in  each 
row,  and  the  upper  raw  ia  nlaoad  between  and  over  the  divlaiona  of  tha 
lower  row.  Four  spiral  volutes  in  eaoh  bo*  rise  out  ot  two  bunches  ot 
ths  acanthus  leaf,  and  two  of  thsm  are  oomunted  at  tha  angles,  and 
•upport  ths  abacus  formed  ot  ■  oavetto  and  fiUst,  and  an  ecUnus, 
which  are,  except  the  fillet,  aomstimea  enriched.  Tha  faos  of  the 
abacus  is  formed  of  the  segment  of  a  circle,  whose  eibvmities  are 
Bupported  by  the  spiral  horns  or  volutes.  Ths  oanneot«d  ends  of  the 
aWua  form  a  nurow  face,  round  which  Ihs  mouldings  are  contioued, 
although  in  aome  rare  instancea  these  ends  are  pointed  by  tha  inter- 
section of  the  two  curved  faces  ot  the  abacua.  Tha  laavea  and  volutes 
are  oarved  round  what  is  a  continuation  of  the  ahaft,  formed  into  tha 
shape  of  a  bell  reversed.  The  lower  row  of  leaves  generally  follows  the 
line  of  the  shaft,  which  ia  considered  the  beat  sjstem  of  setting  tbam 
offrouod  the  bell,  although  the  Temple  of  Veata  at  Rome  baa  the 
leaves  projecting  beyond  the  shaft,  and  Inigo  JoQee  ha*  adopted  this 
sjBtem  in  the  Banque ting-house  at  Wbiteball.  Tha  Corinthian  Mohi- 
trave  is  divided  into  three  faces,  the  Composile  into  two.  Ths  upper 
face  is  surmounted  with  an  astiagaland  ogee  snriched  with  a  fillet  j  the 
middle  face  haa  above  it  a  amall  enriched  ogee,  and  tha  lower  face  an 


[A  HodilUon  or  Coniolt  of  Iha  conle*  ol  (be  TenpU  et  Jnplto  BUtor 


enriobed  bead.    The  triese  ii  enriched  with  figuna  cr  oi 

cornloe  ia  distinguished  by  its  modillicna  and  dentils .   the  latter  ara 

supported  bj  an  ogee  and  astrs^  enriched ;  Iha  former  by  an  enriched 


echinui  uid  utngaL  The  modillioD,  which  U  set  >t  interral*  under 
the  ooroDk,  will  be  better  undentood  b7  the  umeied  tjbw  ot  ■ 
modilliolt  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  showing  aim  the  lotRl,  or 
nnderdds  of  the  coron*,  with  the  euiiched  ponnel  between  the  mnlil- 


tloaa.    The  modilUent  npport  the  oorow,  whlA  b  ten 
oTTiuktlum,  uhI  UUi  mouldlDg,  in  the  enmple  befoN  u 
with  liou'  he*d>. 
In  the  Compoaite  order,  mutulcs  are  aometiae*  amplojad  imleeil  ol 


X^ 


iimnnrhnnnnif 


[HKir  the  CorinUiIu  otidttl,  Cram  Elc  Wn.  CUmlKre.]  [HiU  Ike  OopeMW  ceplM,  Am  Ot  W».  GUtnbnt-] 

the  Coriothiu  rnDdUUntL    The  cndan  m  wmMiam  Mt  on  pedcsteli,  I  »  deep  plinth.     The  die  ia  aumounted  with  mouldings  foiming  t 
ooniiitiiig  of  »  ■qowe  (heft,  galled  the  die,  with  a  mwilded  bM«  mt  en  |  ca^Wl,  but  in  reolit/  reMmbllng  more  the  ooraioe  of  an  entabbturo. 


0 


[BHt  of  a*  BrNtktnm.1  [BMterUie      [BHteTthi  [Proline  oT  tHe 

lUnam  FoUu.]   order  ef  the  talmmai  amp 

Temple  of  Tamplfl  or  UL 

ApoUD  Did;.  at  Prin*.] 


ri  aflowi,  for  the  proportion  ot  Uie  die  of  the  Tubou  pedeilal,  I  mlnutai;  the  lodo,  three  modules,  ei^teenminutee;  and  the  Cori 
IoIm,  twKitr-fnir  minutee  i  for  the  Doric,  three  modulea,  dx  1  thi»n  and  Composite,  four  modulsa.     The   baeee  and  capitals  a 


» 


COLUHir. 


COLUMN. 


M 


2ggpeotiYely_TuBcaii,  base  twenty-eight  xninutee,  capital  fourteen 
minates ;  Doric,  base  thirty-two,  and  capital  sixteen  minutes ;  Ionic 
base  thirty-six,  and  capital  eighteen  minuteB;  and  Corinthian,  base 
forty,  and  capital  twenty  minutes. 

Greek  mouldings  vary  from  the  Roman,  and  are  remarkable  for  being 
almost  invariably  drawn  by  the  hand,  and  not  formed,  as  in  the 
Roman  examples,  of  parts  of  circles  struck  with  the  compasses. 

The  flutings  of  columns  vary  in  the  depth  and  form  of  their  curves ; 
some,  as  in  the  Doric  orders,  are  flat  segments,  without  fillets  between 
them,  others  ore  deep  segments  and  semicircles,  and  others  are  semi- 
elliptical,  and  sometimes  more  than  semi-elliptical,  on  the  plan,  as  in 
the  Jupiter  Stator.  Some  columns  of  antiquity  are  decorated  with 
spiral  mites,  and  some  with  leaves,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Clitimmus,  and 
in  a  fragment  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  method  of  drawing  the  entasis  of  the  columns  employed  in 
Roman  architecture  is  described  by  Chambers,  p.  iL  of  the  Preface. 
It  is  done  by  means  of  a  sliding  rule,  called  the  rule  of  Nicomedes. 

Some  account  of  the  entasis  of  columns,  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  is  given  in 
the  4th  vol.  of  Stuart's '  Athens,'  with  comparisons  of  the  entasis  of 
several  colimins,  and  more  fully  and  elaborately  in  Bir.  Penrose's 
treatise  on  Uie  Parthenon,  published  by  the  Dilettanti  Society.  The 
Qreek  entasis  is  much  more  subtle  than  the  Roman. 

We  may  here  observe,  generally,  that  the  principle  of  a  base  is 
support,  which  is  admirably  shown  in  the  Attic  base,  where  the  two 
tori  are  proportioned  and  arranged,  with  the  gracef  id  sweep  of  the 
cavetto  or  hollow  moulding  between  them,  to  sustain  the  slu^.  The 
hollow-moulding  gives  additional  height  to  the  base,  and  the  profile  is 
in  no  part  wiihm  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  shaft,  which  would 
give  it  a  weak  appearance.  .The  annexed  variety  of  bases,  from  Greek 
examples  (see  preceding  page),  present  some  of  the  beauties  and  some 
of  the  defects  even  of  Greek  architecture.  The  base  of  the  Apollo 
Didymseus  shows  weakness,  and  the  torus  of  the  Minerva  Polias,  at 
Priene,  appears  too  heavy  for  the  delicate  astragals  and  cavettos  beneath. 

Some  oolunms,  instead  of  being  fluted  the  whole  height  of  the  shaft 
are,  for  about  one-third  from  the  base,  made  polygonal,  each  side  being 
the  width  of  the  flute.  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  Pompeii,  where 
the  Doric  columns  are  often  very  slender.  In  the  internal  order  of  the 
Pantheon,  the  flutings  are  filled  with  cabling  about  one-third  of  their 
height.    CabUng  is  a  carved  buid  projecting  out  of  the  fluting. 

FBOfOBTIOHB  OF  SOXB  Or  THE  OOLUMKS  EHFLOTED  IN  ANCIEHT 

XDIFIGE8,  WITH  THB  EZITABLATUBE. 

DOKIO. 


OOUXTTHXAy. 


Temple  of  Jnpiter  Olympliis  at 

Agrigentmn  •  .  .  . 
Ditto  of  Hercules  at  Agrigentnm  , 
Ditto  of  Apollo  Epicuriui  at 

near  Phigaleia     . 
Ditto  at  Cadaohio,  in  Oorfti 
Ditto  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  ealled 

the  Parthenon      .        . 
Ditto  of  Theeens  .        • 
Ditto  at  Corinth       .        • 
Doric  Portico  at  Athens        • 

(Stnart's  *  Athens.') 
Trajan's  Column,  Roman  Dorio 
Antonine  Column,  ditto 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Helleniua,  in 

iEgina 
Ditto  of  Minerra  at  Bunium  • 
Ditto  of  Jupiter  Nemaeua  between 

Argos  and  Corinth        . 
Propylflsa  at  Bleueia     . 
Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis 
Ditto  of  Diana  Propylsa  at  Elcnsis 
Ditto  of  Nemesis  at  Bhant^us 


Height 

of 
Column. 


ft  in. 

61  9 
83  29 

19  6*8 

11  S-25 

31  4*9 

18  7*18 
28  8 
26  S-5 

97  9-1 

97  8*1 

17  4*25 

19  9-15 

83  11-2 


18    0*45 


Diameter 

of 

Base. 


ft.  In. 


13 
7 

8 
2 

6 
3 
5 

4 

12 

18 

8 
8 

6 
5 
6 
2 
8 


0 
0*5 

7«75 
0 

1*8 
8-4 
5'10 
4-05 

2*2 
1-9 

2-6 
4*3 

2-5 

0*4 

6-27 

7 

4*8 


Upper 
diameter 
of  Shaft. 


fU   in. 

10    6 
4  10 

2  10-45 

1  6 

4  9-75 

2  6*63 
4  4*10 
8  4-6 

10    8-8 
12    1-1 

2  4*65 
2    6*65 

4  8 

8  10-98 

5  4 

2  0*75 
1  10 


Height  of 

Entabla. 

tnre. 


ft.  in. 
25    9-25 


6    5-1 
8  10-75 

10  10-56 

6  5*9 

7  4-58 


6  10-05 
6    6 

8  1*85 

9  5*15 
12    8-96 

5    0*74 

including 
cymatium, 


lOKIC. 


Temple   of  Apollo   Epieurixu  at 

Bases       «... 
Ditto  of  Erccthens,  Athens       • 
Aqneduet  of  Hadrian    .        • 
Temple  on  the  Dissns 
Temple  of  Fortnna  YiriUs  at  Borne 

Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos   « 
Minerra  Polias  at  Priene 
Apollo  Didymsras  near  Miletus 
Propylea  at  Blenais  '      .        • 


Height 

of 
Column. 


fL  in. 


21  7.50 
19  1-95 
14  8-300 
27  0 

•      . 


Base  of 
Shaft. 


ft.   in. 


2 
2 
2 
1 
8 


1*9 

3-8 

2-35 

9-4 

2 


8  8-6 

4  2-8 

6  3-2 

8  4-6 


Upper 
diameter 
of  Shaft. 


ft.    in. 


Height  of 

Entabla. 

ture. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


9-4 
11-2 
ll-l 

6-2 

8 


8  1-8 

8  6-4 

5  5-8 

8  9-24 


ft.   in. 


8 

9-31 

4  11-26     1 

4 

2*90 

8 

7-282 

6 

8-6 

arehitravej 

8 

0*4 

8 

6*2 

Height 

of 
Column. 


Incantada  at  Salonica  •       I 
Temple  of  the  Winds  (without  base) 
Monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens 
Stoa,  or  Portico,  at  Athena       •    . 
Arch  of  Trajan,  Ancona        • 
Ditto  of  Constantino         •         .    . 
Portico  of  Pantheon  at  Bome 
Interior  of  the  Pantheon  at  Bome 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina 
Ditto  of  Yesta  at  TiToli    •        .    . 

Ditto  of  Jupiter  Tonana        • 

Ditto  of  Jupiter  Stator     •        •    . 

Ditto  of  Vesta  at  Bome 

Ditto  at  Jackly,  near  Mylass,  in 
Asia  Minor,  the  supposed  site  of 
Labranda     .... 

Ditto  of  Mars  Ultor  at  Bome 


ft 
23 
18 
11 
28 
23 
27 
46 


in. 

8-6 

6-85 


7' 
0' 
2 
4- 

5' 


65 

584 

7 

1 

2 


34  10-4 
46  7-7 
28    6 

46  6-2 
48    4-9 

34    7-2 


27    2-8 
57  11 


Diame- 
ter of 
Base. 


ft.  in. 
2  5-9 
I    7*4 

1  2 

2  lis 
2    4-25 

11-2 
10*4 

8-2 
10-3 

5 


2 
4 
8 
4 
2 


Upper 
diameter 
of  Shaft. 


ft.  in. 


11-65 
6-65 
0*25 
9 

3-5 
2-3 
2*8 
1-8 


4  8-3 
4  10*2 
3    2-5 


2  10-85 

nearly 

6  ft. 


Height  of 

Entabla- 

tuie. 


ft, 
5 


in. 
7-75 


8  11*4 
4  2-d 
2    8-1 


2 
5 


8-6 
1-6 


2    8'218 
5    6-8 
5    6*8 

7  1-2 
10  11-6 

8  2*9 
10    9-1 

4    8 
srchitrare 
10    0 
12  10-1 


5    6-6 
8  10-5 


covrosiTs. 

Arch  of  Titus       •        •        •        • 
Septimius  Severus   •        •        •    . 

Height 

of 
Column. 

Diameter 

of 

Base. 

Upper 
diameter 
of  Shaft 

Height  of 

Entabla. 

ture. 

ft.  in. 
20    8  5 
27  10*5 

ft.  in. 
2    0-2 
2  10-6 

ft.  in. 

1  9-4 

2  6-5 

ft  in. 

5  4-4 

6  7 

YitruTius  makes  the  height  of  the  Doric  (Boman)  seren  times  the  diameter ; 
the  Ionic,  8| ;  and  the  Corinthian,  two-thirds  higher  than  the  Ionic,  or  nine 
diameters  and  one-sixth.  The  proportions  of  Palladio  and  Yignola  differ ;  the 
latter  are,  we  believe,  preferred  by  the  French  school.  See  the  Arehiteettve 
of  Palladio  and  Yignola.  The  proportions  of  the  columns  given  abore  are 
fh>m  Stuart's  *  Athens;'  Taylor  and  Cressy's  *Bome;'  *  Ionian  Antiquities;' 
*  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica,'  ftc. 

In  studying  these  works  the  student  should  be  guided  by  the  figures  denoting 
the  dimensions  rather  than  by  the  outlines. 

COLTJMK.  This  term  is  applied  to  any  formation  of  troops  in  which 
the  divisions  are  placed  behind  one  another  exposing  a  narrow  front  to 
the  enemy.  Thus  a  column  of  battalions  is  formed  by  a  number  of 
successive  battalions  being  deployed  close  behind  one  another ;  while  a 
battalion  is  said  to  be  in  column  when  the  companies  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  deployed  in  rear  either  of  one  of  the  flank  companies,  or 
in  rear  of  the  two  centre  companies  or  two  centre  subdivisions.  A 
battalion  is  said  to  be  in  open  column  when  the  distance  between  the 
companies  is  such  as  to  acunit  of  their  wheeling  into  line ;  and  to  be 
in  close  column  when  the  front  rank  of  one  company  is  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  rear  rank  of  the  one  before  it,  while  me  half  distance 
column  is  intermediate  between  the  two. 

The  formation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies  was  almost  wholly  in 
column,  both  for  attack  and  defence.  And  it  was  only  on  the  intro- 
duction of  fire-arms  and  field  artillery  that,  from  the  ravages  com- 
mitted in  dense  masses,  a  more  extended  formation  was  adopted. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ  a  more  open 
formation. 

In  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
century,  the  dense  column  was  imiversally  employed,  almost  of  necessity, 
as  the  raw  levies  were  not  sufficiently  trained  to  be  easily  handled  in 
any  other  formation,  and  the  loss  of  l^e  entailed  was  not  considered  by 
their  generals,  to  whom  success,  however  dearly  purchased,  was  the 
only  obligation.  From  these  victories  and  those  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
who  also  employed  very  dense  columns  in  attack,  it  resulted  that  close 
columns  came  much  into  repute,  and  their  advantages  as  compared 
with  other  formations  are  much  contested  points  among  military  writers, 
especially  between  English.and  foreign  authors ;  the  former  prindpfdly 
upholding  the  formation  in  line,  which  had  been  so  successfully  applied 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo  against 
the  columns  of  the  French.  Still  we  must  not  blind  ourselves  to 
the  fact,  that  a  formation  which  can  be  applied  with  troops  of  such 
morale  as  the  English  may  not  be  the  best  with  others.  Jomini, 
when  discussing  this  question  in  his  '  Precis  de  I'art  de  la  Guerre ' 
remarks,  '*  D^  lors  quelle  serait  I'arm^e  Europdene  (si  Ton  exoepte  les 
Anglais),  que  Ton  p<it  se  hasarder  k  deployer  en  lignes  sur  deux  rangs.'* 
And  as  a  three  rank  formation  makes  a  colunm  too  dense,  and  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  change  from  a  three  to  a  two  rank 
formation,  according  as  a  deployment  or  colimin  was  required,  he 
recommends  the  constant  employment  of  small  columns  of  attack  on 
a  two  rank  formation. 

Froin  the  great  advantage  that  the  formation  in  column  gives  in 
the  movement  and  handling  of  troops,  and  the  impossibility  of  con- 
ducting extended  movements  in  line,  even  if  there  were  any  object 
in  attempting  it,  the  column  will  always  in  some  shape  or  other  be 
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employed  in  all  the  preUminaty  dispofiitions  of  a  battle,  and  it  is  only 
when  within  range  that  the  question  arieee  as  to  formation.  For  the 
oflfensive,  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  formation  of  troops,  are 
mobility  combined  with  solidity  and  impulse ;  while  for  the  defensive, 
solidity  should  be  united  with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  fire. 
Now  Uie  column,  if  not  too  deep,  combines  the  former  qualities  in  the 
highest  possible  degree,  and  in  an  attack  firing  is  not  required ;  indeed, 
if  the  men  once  commence  to  fire,  the  attack  will  in  aU  probability  fail, 
for  the  impulse  and  impetuosity  of  the  charge  being  lost,  if  received  by 
a  steady  fire  from  the  enemy,  they  soon  get  into  confusion  and  retire. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  deeper  the  forma- 
tion t^e  greater  will  be  the  carnage,  especially  if  artillery  be  employed 
in  the  defence  of  the  position  attacked ;  and  Uieref ore,  if  the  troops  are 
sufficiently  steady  and  well  disciplined  to  be  managed  under  fire  in 
line  they  will  have  a  great  advantage.  The  deployment  from  the  column 
into  line  for  attack,  should  not  however  take  place  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  point  attacked,  as,  especially  in  moving  over  rough 
groimd,  troops  in  line  soon  lose  their  formation ;  whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  if  Uie  deplo3^ent  is  too  long  deferred,  and  the  column  while 
deploying  is  received  with  a  heavy  fire,  it  is  likely  to  be  thrown  into 
diMrder,  and  if  then  promptly  charged,  (as  at  Waterloo),  will  probably 
be  routed. 

Jomini,  while  condemning  the  formation  of  troops  in  large  masses, 
as  at  Waterloo,  argues  in  favour  of  battalion  colunms,  formed  on  the 
two  centre  companies,  with  two  companies  as  skirmishers,  thus  making 
the  depth  only  six  ranks,  as  a  good  general  formation  for  attack.  For 
he  says,  that  although  at  Talavera,  Busaoo,  Fuente  d'Onor,  Albuera. 
and  Waterloo,  heavy  columns,  (in  one  case  twelve  battalions  deployed 
behind  one  another,  or  a  depth  of  thirty-six  ranks,)  hod  been  annihilated 
by  the  fire  and  attadL  of  the  English  infantry  in  line,  on  front  and 
flank,  yet  that  this  is  no  proof  against  small  battalion  columns,  which 
have  not  been  sufficiently  tested.  And  for  defence,  he  considers  the 
first  line  should  be  deployed,  and  the  second  in  battalion  columns. 
The  success  of  the  line  or  column  will,  however,  depend  upon  its 
proper  application  by  the  general,  according  to  the  modifying  circum- 
stances of  ground,  whether  broken  or  even,  of  discipline  and  of  morale. 
And  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  though  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
appears  to  have  almost  always  deployed  his  columns  before  attacking. 

COLURES  {al  K6Kovpot,  colUri).  The  term  originally  applied  to  any 
great  circles  of  the  sphere  passing  through  the  poles,  but  came  at  last 
to  mean  only  the  circles  which  also  pass  through  ^e  equinoxes  and 
the  solstices,  which  are  distinguished  as  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial 
ooluree.  These  terms  are  now  of  very  little  use,  as  the  fact  of  a  star 
being  upon  either  circle  is  attended  with  no  remarkable  phenomenon. 
Astronomers  woidd  describe  a  star  on  the  equinoctial  colure  as  having 
either  no  right  ascension,  or  twelve  hours  of  right  ascension,  according 
as  it  is  oh  the  vernal  or  autumnal  half  of  the  circle ;  and  a  star  on  the 
solstitial  colure  as  having  either  six  hours  or  eighteen  hours  of  right 
ascension,  according  as  it  is  on  the  summer  or  winter  side  of  the 
heavens.  If  we  say  that  the  sun  ia  on  the  equinoctial  colure  at  the 
quarter-days  of  March  and  September,  and  on  the  solstitial  colure  at 
those  of  June  and  December,  we  rather  elucidate  the  term  colure  than 
derive  information  from  it. 

The  solstitial  colure  passes  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  also, 
and  might  be  called  an  ecliptic  colure ;  but  the  other  circle,  which 
passes  Uirough  the  equinoxes  and  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  has  no 
distinct  name,  and  would  be  best  described  as  the  circle  from  which 
celestial  longitude  is  reckoned. 

COLZA,  OIL  OF.  The  seeds  of  the  Bratsica  eampestria  cleifera 
yield  by  expression  about  39  per  cent,  of  a  yellow  oil,  which  possesses 
a  specific  gravity  of  *9136,  and  solidifies  at  21°  Fahr.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  the  glycerine  compounds  of  two  acids,  namely  Brastic  acid 
{C^^H^fiJ.  The  other  acid  resembles  oleic  acid,  but  does  not  seem  to 
be  identical  with  it.     Colza  oil  is  used  both  for  lamps  and  in  cookery. 

COMA,  a  Greek  word  (fcA/ia),  signifying  profound  sleep ;  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  brain,  attended  with  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion,  the  patient  lying  as  if  in  deep  sleep. 

It  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  primary  or  idiopathic  disease ;  it  is 
rather  symptomatic  of  that  condition  of  the  brain  which,  when  in 
sufficient  intensity,  produces  apoplexy.  If  it  be  regarded  as  a  positive 
disease,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  milder  form  of  apoplexy.  It  exists 
in  different  degrees  of  intensity;  several  of  which  degrees,  as  they  are 
attended  with  some  variety  in  the  symptoms,  and  are  dependent  on 
some  modification  of  the  pathological  condition  of  the  brain,  so  they 
have  acquired  distinct  names.  When  there  is  a  state  of  mental  and 
physical  torpor,  indicated  by  an  almost  constant  tendency  to  sleep,  and 
great  inaptitude  for  musciilar  exertion ;  when  the  patient  is  sensible 
only  as  long  as  he  is  strongly  excited,  and  as  soon  as  the  external 
stimulus  is  withdrawn,  lapses  into  a  state  of  forgetfulness,  the  affection 
is  called  Lethargy.  When  no  distinct  consciousness  returns,  however 
the  patient  may  be  roused  or  stimulated,  though  there  still,  remain 
some  indication  of  feeling  on  the  application  of  mechanical  irritation, 
as  on  being  pricked  or  pinched,  the  affection  is  called  Cams.  But 
when  the  insensibility  is  so  great  that  the  patient  indicates  neither 
sensation  nor  feeling,  whatever  mechanical  stimulus  be  applied,  this 
state  is  often  called,  by  way  of  eminence.  Coma.  This  comatose  state 
invariably  accompanies  apoplexy;  and,  as  has  been  stated,  coma,  when 
intense,  passes  into  apoplexy. 


The  abolition  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  (animal  funetions), 
which  constitutes  coma,'  is  always  attended  with  a  greater  or  less 
disturbance  of  the  oiiganio  functions.  The  circulating  system  is  dis- 
ordered; the  pulse  at  one  time  is  slow  and  full,  and  at  another  quick 
and  small.  The  respiration  is  laborious,  and  is  commonly  preter- 
naturally  slow.  The  power  of  generating  animal  heat  is  almost  always 
diminished,  the  skin  being  cold  and  clammy ;  though  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  temperature  is  elevated  somewhat  above  the  natural 
standard.  The  countenance  is  usually  pale  and  sunk;  the  pupils 
dilated,  but  in  the  worst  cases  contracted ;  the  position  of  the  body  is 
supine ;  in  the  worst  cases  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  sink  down  in 
the  bed ;  the  limbs  are  motionless ;  and  the  evacuations,  if  not  whoUy 
retained,  which  is  usually  the  case,  are  passed  without  consciousnesB. 

In  coma  there  is  an  exhaustion  or  suppression  of  the  sensorial  powers, 
in  other  words,  an  abolition  of  the  cerebral  functions.  This  state  of 
the  nervous  is  always  attended  with  a  morbid  condition  of  the  vascular 
system.  There  is  either  a  congestion  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels, 
occasioning  obstructed  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  brain,  or 
there  is  too  rapid  and  violent  a  flow  of  blood  through  the  cerebral 
vessels;  or  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  blood-vessels;  or  an 
extravasation  of  blood,  or  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance. In  addition  to  its  disordered  motion,  there  is  also  sometimes 
a  depraved  quality  of  the  blood.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  to 
some  morbid  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  l^e  coma  incident 
to  bad  types  and  advanced  states  of  fever  is  mainly  owing. 

The  morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  on  which  coma  depends,  may  be 
induced  by  any  of  the  causes  v  hich  have  been  enumerated  as  consti- 
tuting the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  apoplexy.  [Apoplexy.] 

COMA  BERENrCES  (Constellation),  the  hair  of  Berenice,  placed 
among  the  stars  by  the  astronomer,  Conon,  in  memory  of  Berenice,  the 
wife  of  Ptdemy  Euergetes.  (b.c.  246.)  The  legend  is,  that  she  had 
dedicated  this  hair  to  Venus,  in  cose  of  her  husband's  safe  retium  from 
Asia,  and  that  it  disappeared  from  the  temple  in  which  it  was  placed, 
and  was  never  seen  again  till  found  in  the  starry  heavens,  where  it  now 
is,  close  to  the  tail  of  the  Lion,  and  passing  the  meridian  about  an  hour 
before  Arcturus.  [Berenice.]  Geminus  attributes  the  constellation  to 
Callimachus,  who  mentions  it,  as  do  Catullus  and  Pliny.  Ptolemy 
does  not  place  the  stars  now  belonging  to  this  constellation  by  them- 
selves, but  in  the  tail  of  the  Lion ;  and  Hvginus  makes  no  separate 
mention  of  it.  It  was  constantly  mentioned  by  writers  on  the  sphere, 
but  not  figured  or  catalogued  separately,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  till  the 
time  of  Tycho  Brah^. 

The  constellation  Coma  Berenices  will  be  found  shut  up  in  the 
triangle  formed  by  the  three  bright  stars,  Arcturus,  /3  Looms,  and  o 
Canum  Venaticorum.     It  contains  no  stars  of  conspicuous  magnitude. 

COMB  MANUFACTURE.  Combs  are  generally  made  of  a  thin 
plate  of  wood,  horn,  tortoise-shell,  ivoxy,  bone,  or  metal,  which  may  be 
either  flat  or  curved,  having  one  or  two  of  its  edges  indented  with 
narrow  slits,  which  divide  the  substance  of  the  comb  into  long,  fine, 
pointed  teeth.  Combs  employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture  are  de> 
scribed  in  the  article  relating  to  that  subject.  Curry-combe,  used  in 
dressing  horses,  consist  of  a  number  of  iron  plates  notched  on  one  edge 
to  form  saw-like  teeth,and  attached  by  the  other  edge  to  an  iron  back, 
in  parallel  lines,  so  as  to  form  an  instrument  the  action  of  which  is 
between  that  of  a  scraper,  a  comb,  and  a  brush. 

In  the  mode  of  cutting  and  shaping  the  plates  of  which  combs  are 
formed  there  is  little  call  for  remark ;  but  in  the  act  of  comb-cutting 
much  ingenuity  has  been  called  into  exercise.  The  hand-method  is  by 
means  of  a  double  saw,  consisting  of  two  separate  fine  saws,  placed 
parallel  with  each  other,  and  adjusted  to  such  a  distance  as  to  embrace 
a  tooth  of  the  required  fineness  between  theuL  These  two  saws  are  so 
arranged  that  while  one  cuts  into  the  comb  to  the  full  depth  required, 
the  other  cuts  only  about  half  that  depth;  by  this  contrivance  the 
uniformity  of  the  comb  is  secured ;  because,  while  the  deeper  saw  is 
completing  the  first  cut,  the  shallower  one  is  forming  ihe  commence- 
ment of  the  second ;  and  when,  aa  the  completion  of  the  first  cut,  the 
deep  saw  is  put  into  the  second  cut  to  complete  it,  the  shallower  one 
immediately  commences  a  third.  The  cuts  thus  formed  are  subse- 
quently enlarged  and  rendered  smoother  by  means  of  a  very  thin 
wedge-shaped  file,  which  also  points  the  teeth.  With  such  accuracy 
may  these  operations  be  performed,  that  delicate  ivory  combs,  wiih 
from  fifty  to  sixty  teeth  in  an  inch,  are  produced  in  this  way.  Though 
this  method  of  comb-cutting  is  still  practised,  a  superior  and  much 
quicker  mode  by  means  of  circular  saws  and  revolving  cutters  fox 
pointing  the  teeth  has  been  long  in  use. 

By  the  above-described  modes  of  comb-cutting  all  the  material  oi 
the  interstices  between  the  teeth,  is  lost  or  destroyed;  but  by  the 
operation  known  as  the  parting  of  combs  such  loss  or  waste  of  material 
may  be  avoided  in  the  manufacture  of  combs  of  tortoiseshell,  horn,  or 
any  other  tough  material ;  two  combs  being,  by  this  process,  made  out 
of  one  piece,  the  teeth  of  one  being  cut,  by  the  pressure  of  chiseMike 
instruments,  out  of  the  interstices  of  the  other.  Mr.  Lyne*s  machine, 
for  this  purpose,  is  worked  by  the  alternating  action  of  a  lever  handle. 
The  piece  of  tortoiseshell  or  horn  is  secured  upon  a  traversing  carriage, 
which  is  capable  of  motion  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  the 
teeth  of  the  comb.  This  carri:^  is  made  hollow,  to  receive  an  iron 
heater,  the  heat  of  which  softens  the  horn,  and  thereby  renders  it  more 
eiujy  to  cut.     Between  each  movement  of  the  carriage  the  cutter. 
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which  is  a  chisel  equal  in  breadth  to  the  length  of  the  intended  teeth 
of  the  comb,  in  brought  down  with  sufficient  force  to  cut  completely 
through  the  horn  or  tortoiaeshelL  As  the  teeth  are  not  required  to  \m 
perfectly  parallel,  but  in  a  slight  deeree  wedge-shaped,  the  successive 
(hits  of  the  chisel  must  incline  a  little  obliquely,  first  in  one  direction, 
and  then  In  the  other,  for  which  provision  is  znade  by  an  arrangement 
for  alternately  changing  the  position  of  the  cutter  during  its  descent. 
A  pair  of  very  narrow  chisels  mounted  at  right  angles  with,  and  at  the 
ends  of,  the  long  cutter,  serve,  by  their  alternate  descent,  to  connect 
each  pair  of  cuts  at  their  converging  extremities,  so  as  to  detach  the 
ends  of  the  teeth.  In  Mr.  Roger8*s  machine  for  the  same  purpose, 
everything  is  effected  by  the  continuous  turning  of  a  winch,  which,  by 
means  of  a  crank,  works  a  double  cutter,  the  two  chisels  of  which  are 
capable  of  adjustment  according  to  the  size  of  the  teeth,  while  the 
screw  for  moving  the  bed  or  carriage  is  turned  by  means  of  a  cog- 
wheel upon  its  axis,  working  into  another  on  the  axis  of  the  winch. 
The  extent  of  motion  between  each  operation  of  the  cutter  is  regulated 
by  varying  the  relative  sizes  of  these  cog-wheels. 

Among  recent  novelties  in  comb-making  is  Mr.  Griffith's  curious 
patent,  in  1852,  for  "galvanic  combs,"  of  which  the  teeth  are  alter- 
nately of  copper  and  zinc,  while  the  huidle  is  hollowed  into  a  chamber 
for  containing  a  roll  of  flannel  moistened  in  acid  solution.  The  in- 
ventor seems  to  expect  a  beneficial  galvanic  action  by  combing  the 
hair  with  this  apparatus.  A  more  promising  novelty  is  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  very  tough  substance  called  Tidcanised  india-rubber 
[Caoutohouc  MANtrr acturss]  as  a  material  for  combe. 
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COMBINATION  LAWS.  The  laws  known  by  this  name  were 
repealed  in  1824.  Till  then  any  combination  of  any  two  or  more 
masters,  or  of  any  two  or  more  workmen,  to  lower  or  raise  wages,  or  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  number  of  hours  of  work,  or  quantity  of  work 
to  be  done,  was  punishable  at  common  law  as  a  misdemeanour :  and 
there  were  also  thirty-five  statutes  in  existence,  most  of  them  applying 
to  particular  trades,  prohibiting  combinations  of  workmen  against 
masters.  The  Act  passed  in  1824  (5  Geo.  IV.  c.  95)  repealed  all  the 
statute  and  common  law  against  combinations  of  masters  and  of  work- 
men ;  provided  a  summary  mode  of  conviction,  and  a  punishment  not 
exceeding  two  months'  imprisonment  for  violent  interference  with 
workmen  or  masters,  and  for  combinations  for  violent  interference ; 
and  contained  a  proviso  with  regard  to  combinations  for  violent  inters 
ferenoe,  that  no  law  in  force  with  regard  to  them  should  be  altered  or 
affected  by  the  Act.  But  all  the  common  law  against  combinations 
being  repealed  by  the  Act,  this  proviso  was  considered  as  of  no  force ; 
and  the  Act  also  went  beyond  the  intentions  of  the  framers  in  legalising 
combinations  unattended  with  violence  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
masten  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  their  trades  and  manufactures,  as 
well  as  peaceable  combinations  to  procure  advance  of  wages  or  reduction 
of  hours  of  work.  The  Act  was  passed  after  an  inquiry  into  the  subject 
hj  a  committee  presided  over  by  Mr.  Hume,  which  reported  to  the 
House  the  following  among  other  resolutions : — 

"  That  the  masters  have  often  united  and  combined  to  lower  the 
rates  of  their  workmen's  wa^,  as  well  as  to  resist  a  demand  for  an 
increase,  and  to  regulate  their  hours  of  working,  and  sometimes  to 
discharge  their  workmen  who  would  not  consent  to  the  conditions 
offered  to  them ;  which  have  been  followed  by  suspension  of  woik, 
riotous  proceedings,  and  acts  of  violence. 

''That  prosecutions  have  frequently  been  carried  on  under  the 
statute  and  the  common  law  against  the  workmen,  and  many  of  them 
have  sufiered  difierent  periods  of  imprisonment  for  combining  and 
eonmiring  to  nuse  their  wages,  or  to  resist  their  reduction,  and  to 
regulate  their  hours  of  working. 

**  That  several  instances  have  been  stated  to  the  oommittee  of  proee- 
cutions  against  masters  for  combining  to  lower  wages,  and  to  regulate 
the  hours  of  working ;  but  no  instance  has  been  adduced  of  any  master 
having  been  punished  for  that  oiliBnce. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  masters  and  workmen 
should  be  ftee  from  such  restrictions  as  regard  the  rate  of  wages  and 
the  hours  of  working,  and  be  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  such 
agreements  as  they  may  mutually  think  proper. 

"  That  therefore  the  statute  laws  which  interfere  in  these  particulars 
between  masten  and  workmen  should  be  repealed ;  and  also  that  the 
common  law,  under  which  a  peaceable  meeting  of  masters  or  workmen 
may  be  prosecuted  as  a  conspiracy,  should  be  altered." 

ImmMiately  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  a  number  of  widely 
organised  and  formidable  combinations  arose  in  various  trades  and 
manufactures  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  masters  as  to  the  way 
in  which  they  should  conduct  their  business ;  and  the  extent  to  wlu(£ 
the  Act  had  repealed  the  common  law  being  doubtful,  and  the  Act 
having  clearly  gone  beyond  the  resolutions  on  which  it  was  grounded 
In  legalising  combinations,  Mr.  Huskisson,  then  President  of  we  Board 
of  Tnde,  moved  early  in  the  sessioa  of  1825  for  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  eflbots  of  the  Act  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  95 ;  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  with  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Wallace,  then  Vice-President  of 
ttie  Board  of  Trade,  for  its  chairman.  This  committee  recommended 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  the  previous  session,  and  tiie  enactment  of 
another ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  recommendation  the  6  Geo.  IV. 
e.  129,  was  passed,  which  te  the  Act  now  in  force  relative  to  combi- 
nations. 


This  Act  repealed  the  6  Geo.  IV.  o.  95,  and  all  the  statlitM  whioh 
that  Act  had  repealed.  It  relieved  from  all  prosecution  and  punish* 
ment  persons  meeting  solely  to  consult  upon  rate  of  wages  or  hours  of 
vTork,  or  entering  into  any  agreement,  verbal  or  written)  on  thes« 
points.  And  it  provided  a  punishment  of  not  more  than  three  months 
imprisonment,  indth  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  one  using  violeno^ 
or  threats  to  make  a  workman  leave  his  hiring,  or  return  work  un- 
finished, or  refuse  to  accept  work,  or  belong  to  any  club,  or  oontribute 
to  a  common  fund,  or  pay  any  fine  for  not  belonghig  to  a  dub,  or  con* 
tributing  to  a  common  fund,  or  refusing  to  conform  to  any  rules  mad« 
for  advance  of  wages  or  lessening  of  the  hours  of  work,  or  regulations  ot 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  any  business,  and  for  any  one  using  violence 
to  make  any  master  alter  his  mode  of  carrying  on  his  business. 

By  the  Act  6  Geo.  IV.  o.  129,  therefore  combinations  of  masters  and 
workmen  to  settle  as  to  rate  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  are  mado 
legal  and  freed  from  all  punishment ;  but  the  common  law  remalnB  as 
it  was  as  to  combinations  for  otherwise  controlling  masters.  Although^ 
therefore,  workmen  may  conspire  together  not  themselves  to  work 
under  certain  wages,  they  must  carry  out  their  object  by  lawful  means^ 
and  cannot  intimidate  or  prevent  masten  from  employing,  or  workmen 
from  taking  emjdoyment,  at  any  wages  those  other  workmen  may 
agree  for.    (Heg.  v.  Rowlemds,  2  Den.  C.  C.  S64.) 

By  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  81,  assaults  in  pursuance  of  a  combination  to  raise 
the  rate  of  wages  are  made  punLshable  by  imprisonment  and  hard 
labour. 

COMBINATIONS  AND  PERMUTATIONS.  By  the  word  com* 
bination  is  usually  meant  any  selection  which  can  be  made  out  of  * 
number  of  different  objects  without  referenoe  to  the  order  in  which 
they  are  placed ;  while  by  a  permutation  is  meant  a  combination  in 
which  different  orders  of  position  are  to  be  considered  as  constituting  a 
specific  difibrence.  Thus  ctfred,  atf6<i,  dseft,  areall  the  same  com^ 
bination  of  four  out  of  the  alphabet,  but  different  permutations  of  four. 
The  investigation  of  questions  relating  to  combinations,  ftc,  is  tiie 
principal  mathematical  part  of  the  theory  of  probabilities,  and  was  first 
considered  in  detail,  with  reference  to  that  science,  by  James  Bemouilli 
and  Montmort  (see  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge:  'Probability'); 
but  the  common  rules  had  previously  found  their  way  into  arithmetical 
treatises.  The  enormous  number  of  different  arrangements  of  which 
objects  are  susceptible,  even  when  their  number  is  not  large,  drew 
early  attention  to  the  subject.  We  shall  give  some  of  the  most  simple 
rules,  and  a  help  to  calculation  for  high  numbers. 

I.  The  numto*  of  permutations  having  x  in  each,  which  can  be  madS 
out  of  X  things,  is  the  product  of  x  terms  of  the  series^ 

X,X  — 1,    X  — 2,    X  — 8,  ftc. 

Thus,  out  of  10  things,  there  are  10  x  9,  or  90  permutations  of  two  ; 
10  X  9  X  8,  or  720  permutations  of  three;  10  x  9  x  8  x  7,  or  6040 
permutations  of  four ;  and  so  on.  Finally,  the  number  of  different 
arrangements  whioh  the  whole  ten  will  admit  of,  say  the  number  of 
changes  which  can  be  rung  on  ten  bells,  is 

10.  9.  8.  7.  6.  0.  4.  8*  a«  1.    or  8,628,600« 

II.  When  the  whole  number  of  things,  X,  contains  a  which  are 
alike  of  one  sort,  h  which  are  alike  of  another  sort,  ko,,  the  total  num- 
ber of  arrangements  of  the  whole  is  not  the  product  of  X,  X  •—  1,  &c., 
down  to  1,  but  that  product  divided  by  the  product  of  1,  2,  8.  .  .  .  up 
to  a,  then  by  that  of  1,  2,  8.  ...  up  to  6,  &a  This  resiilt  can  be  most 
easily  formed  by  striking  out  common  factors  from  the  numerators  and 
denominators. 

III.  In  the  last  case,  the  number  of  permutations  of  x  out  of  X 
being  required,  no  simple  rule  can  be  given,  but  each  case  must  ht 
solved  by  itself.  For  instance,  how  many  permutations  of  three  can  be 
formed  out  of 

a    a    a    h    h    c 

(1.)  All  being  diffisrent,  8.  2.  1.  or  6.  (2.)  Where  a  Is  repeated 
twice,  we  have  6.  (8.)  Where  a  is  repeated  three  times^  one  only. 
(4.)  Where  b  is  repeated  tvnce,  we  have  6.    In  all,  19. 

IV.  The  number  of  combinations  of  x  things  out  of  X,  all 
different,  is 

prod,  of  X  terms  of  X,  X  -^  1,  X  —  2,  ftc. 

divided  by 

prod  of  X  terms  of  1,  2,  8,  &e. 

Thus  out  of  10  things,  the  number  of  combinations  of  four  is  10.  9. 
8.  7.  divided  by  1.  2.  8.  4,  or  210.  The  best  way  of  arriving  at  this 
result  is  by  destroying  common  factors,  which  shows  it  to  be  6.  8.  2.  7k 
Observe  also  that  vre  may  shorten  this  process,  when  x  is  greater  than 
the  half  of  X,  by  finding  out,  not  how  many  selections  can  be  taken, 
but  how  many  remainders  can  be  left  Thus  the  number  of  combina- 
tions of  25  out  of  so,  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  combinations  of  5| 
for  25  can  only  be  taken  in  as  many  ways  as  5  can  be  left. 

V.  The  number  of  combinations  of  x  things  Out  of  X,  any  repetition 
being  allowed,  is 

prod,  of  X  terms  of  X,  X  +  1,  X  +  2,  &o. 

divided  by 

prod,  of  X  terms  of  1,  2,  8,  &o. 

VI.  The  number  of  ways  in  which  n  places  may  be  filled  up  froM  x 
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lettera,  allowing  any  Utier  to  be  rtpaftted  In  all  or  or  anv  of  the  pUoea, 
ii  af,  or  the  product  of  *,  a:,  ar, .  .  .  .  (»  factors  in  all).  Thia  ia  the 
number  of  permutationa  of  n  out  of  x,  allowing  repetition. 

VII.  The  number  of  waya  in  which  n  different  letters  can  be  dittri- 
buted  into  x  bozea^  lUl  poaaible  modea  of  distribution  being  equally 
allowable,  is  af  . 

VIII,  The  total  number  of  oomblnaUons  of  all  aorta  out  of  x  things, 
from  one  at  a  time  up  to  all  together,  both  inoluaive,  ia  9*,  or  2.  2.  2. 
...  (4  faotoTS  in  all)  diminished  by  1.  Thus  out  of  4  things,  there 
are  2*  —  1,  or  15  different  sections :  they  are 

ahcd,  hcd,  aed,  ahd,  ahe,  ah,  ac,  ad,  he,  hd,  ed, 

a,  h,  e,  d. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  this  subject,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  the 
following :  The  number  of  all  possible  arrangements  of  letters,  repeated 
or  not,  and  capable  of  being  pronounced  or  not,  up  to  words  of  24 
letters,  is  of  the  following  order  of  magnitude  :  Take  a  million  of 
milUons;  repeat  it  a  million  of  million  times:  the  result  is  between 
1391  and  1392  milliona  of  such  numbers.  As  an  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  dropping  of  consonants  and  confusion  of  Towels  may  per* 
mit  possible  altenitiona  of  apelling,  M.  de  Mairan  computed  that  the 
word  Bamaut  might  be  spelt  in  2804  different  ways,  so  as  to  be 
pronounced  in  the  same  way  by  as  many  different  Frenchmen,  or  yeiy 
nearly  so. 

The  most  useful  proposition  in  the  higher  part  of  the  theory  of 

eombinations  is  the  x^uction  of  the  formula  1.  2.  8 (x  —  1)  x  to 

a  veiT  cloae  approximation,  which  can  be  easily  calculated  by  logarithms. 
It  affords  at  the  same  time  a  useful  lesson  to  those  who  have  not 
studied  mathematics  at  all,  or  very  little;  we  have  seen  ignorance 
comport  itself  with  laughter  more  than  once  at  the  idea  of  the  pre- 
ceding product  being  found  by  employing  the  proportion  which  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  bears  to  its  diameter.  £ut  let  w  =  8*141593 
be  this  poportion;  ■  »  2*718282,  the  base  of  Napier's  logarithms : 
then  we  hay« 

1.2.8 («— 1)  »=  V2»a:  f-j-j  very  nearly. 

which  is  a  little  too  small,  but  the  error  is  only  about  the  12asth  part 
of  the  whole :  leas  than  1  per  cent,  even  when  a;  is  so  low  as  10.  The 
expression  ean  easily  be  calculated  by  logarithms.  Tables  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  thk  product  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  article  '  Theory 
of  Probabilities,'  in  the '  EnOTclopsedia  Metropolitana.'  For  an  instance 
of  the  computation,  see  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge:  'Examples 
of  Arithmetic,'  ftc.,  p  45. 

COMBINING  PROPORTION.    [Atomic  Theobt.] 

COMBINING  VOLUME.    [Atomic  Volume.] 

COMBUSTIBLE.  In  its  more  restricted  and  usual  sense,  this  term 
signifies  a  body  which  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxy^n,  with  the 
evolution  of  so  much  heat  as  to  become  luminoua  or  moandescent. 
[Combustion.] 

COMBUSTION  is  a  term  usually  restricted  to  describe  the  pheno- 
menon that  ensues  when  chemical  action  is  sufficiently  intense  to  pro- 
duce light  and  heat.  The  burning  of  coal,  wood,  paper,  candles,  oil, 
or  ooal-gas  are  familiar  illustrations  of  combustion.  Less  common,  but 
more  brilliant,  instances  of  combustion  are  seen  in  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  or  fireworks,  or  in  the  burning  of  steel-wire,  charcoal,  or 
phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas. 

In  the  examples  of  combustion  above  alluded  to,  the  action  lies 
between  the  burning  body  on  the  one  hand,  and  pure  or  diluted  oxygen 
on  the  other ;  and  inasmuch  aa  our  world  is  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  which  the  most  important  constituent  is  oxygen,  it  follows  that  all 
ordinary  instances  of  combustion  are  owing  to  the  rapid  oxidisation 
of  bodies  at  a  high  temperature.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to 
suppose  that  the  word  combustion  expresses  no  other  actions  than 
those  indicated.  Many  substances  bum  equally  well  in  atmospheres 
fiH>m  which  oxygen  is  excluded  altogether,  and  in  some  cases  even 
bum  more  readily  than  they  would  under  similar  circumstances  in 
pure  oxygen.  For  instance,  when  the  metals  arsenic  or  antimony  are 
finely  powdered  and  thrown  into  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  they 
instantly  Ignite,  and  bum  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat ;  in  fact, 
literallv  imdergo  combustion. 

Oonunutibiet,  and  aupparten  of  comhiuUon  or  non-eomlmitibUBf  are 
terms  used  to  designate  two  distinct  classes  of  substances.  Air, 
oxygen,  chlorine,  &c.,  are  non-combustible,  that  is,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word ;  they  do  not  bum,  but  they  support  the 
oombustion  of  other  substances,  such  as  wood,  coal,  ftc.,  which  latter 
are  called  combustibles.  The  phraseology  is,  however,  purely  con- 
ventional, and  only  applicable  so  long  as  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  applied  remain  the  same.  For  instance,  common  coal-gas 
bums  in  atmospheric  air,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  gas  is 
called  the  combustible  and  the  air  the  non-combustible  or  supporter 
of  combustion.  But  change  the  conditions,  fill  a  jiur  with  coal-gas, 
introduce  a  jet  of  common  air  and  ignite  the  latter,  perfect  com- 
bustion will  then  go  on  at  the  jet :  the  air  may  now  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  said  to  he  the  oombustible  and  the  gas  the  non-oombustible, 
for  the  gas  just  as  much  supports  the  combustion  of  the  jet  of  air  as 
in  the  former  case  the  air  supported  the  combustion  of  the  jet  of  gas ; 
in  fact,  both  are  equally  oombustible,  and  both  equally  support  the 


combustion  of  each  other.  In  like  manner  a  jet  of  mercury  vapour  is 
combustible  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  and  a  jet  of  chlorine  ia 
oombustible  in  an  atmosphere  of  mercury.  In  these  and  other 
similar  instances  the  chemical  action  between  the  two  bodiea  at  their 
line  of  contact  with  each  other,  is  sufficiently  intense  to  produce  light 
and  heat,  and  consequently  it  is  at  that  Ime  that  the  phenomenon 
of  combustion  ensues. 

Sp<mtane<m»  combu$ti(m  is  combustion  that  is  set  up  between  two 
bodies  at  common  temperatures,  without  any  application  of  artificial 
heat.  Thus,  the  burning  of  arsenic  and  of  antimony  in  chlorine, 
previously  referred  to,  are  examplea  of  spontaneous  combustion.  In 
xindling  a  lucifer-matoh  friction  is  necessary  to  produce  a  temperature 
at  which  the  exposed  phosphorus  will  ignite ;  but  a  pieoe  of  phos- 
phorus, exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  a  warm  day,  will 
mflame  spontaneously.  Tow  or  cotton  waste,  moistened  with  oil  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  frequently  undergoes  spontaneous  oombustion,  on 
account  of  the  attenuated  state  of  the  oil  produced  by  the  fibre  being 
a  condition  favourable  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
upon  it ;  on  this  account  great  care  should  be  taken  in  factories  where 
oUy  machinery  is  cleaned  with  cotton  waste^  to  prevent  the  accumu* 
lation  of  materials  of  that  description. 

The  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  human  body  is  a  subject  that 
properly  belongs  to  the  past  century ;  nevertheless,  as  some  ignomnt 
people  at  the  present  day  believe  that  excessive  and  long-continued 
drinking  of  ardent  spirits  sets  up  a  condition  of  system  under  which 
spontaneous  burning  of  the  body  may  ensue,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice 
here  that,  before  the  causes  of  combustion  were  investigated,  it  was 
customary  when  any  person  was  found  biunt  to  death  and  the  origin 
of  the  fire  could  not  be  discovered,  to  assume  that  oombustion  had 
occurred  sponUneously.  The  hypothesis  has,  however,  long  since  been 
found  to  be  untenable,  and,  amongst  intelligent  persons,  is  now  only 
held  by  a  few  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves 
either  with  the  laws  of  heat  or  the  causes  of  the  phenomenon  of 
burning. 

The  term  combustion  is  sometimes  used  to  describe  certain  chemical 
actions  in  which  heat  is  evolved  but  no  light.  Thus  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  being  caused  by  the  oombustion  of  the 
carbon  of  the  blood  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Occasionally,  the  word 
is  used  to  denote  particular  chemical  actions  where  not  only  no  light 
but  even  no  sensible  heat  is  evolved;  thus,  the  decay  of  animal  and 
vagetable  matter  is  said  to  be  due  to  alow  combustion.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  convenient  to  speak  of  such  as  phenomena  of  oxidation, 
and  restrict  the  term  oombustion  to  the  meaning  given  to  it  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article. 

COMEDY.    [Dbama.] 

COMENAMIO  ACID.    [Mboonxo  Acid.] 

COMENIC  ACID.    [Meconic  Acid.] 

COMETART  BODIES.    [Comets.] 

COMETS.  This  term  has  been  applied  to  bodies  of  a  nebulons 
aspect  which  occasionally  appear  in  the  heavens,  accompanied  in  the 
more  conspicuous  cases  oy  a  long  train  of  light  called  the  iaii.  The 
principal  part  of  a  comet's  structure,  in  contradistinction  to  the  last- 
mentioned  appendage,  is  denominated  the  head.  The  outline  of  the 
head  is  haay  and  Ul  defined ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  term  comet 
(KOfirirrii,  from  «c({/ai},  hair).  The  head  gradually  increases  in  brightness 
towards  the  centre,  where  it  assumes  a  planetary  aspect.  In  some 
instances  it  exhibits  a  small  bright  central  point,  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  a  star.  This  point  is  called  the  nucleui.  The  head  of  a  bright 
comet  is  usually  shrouded  in  a  paraboloidal  envelope  of  light,  the  pro- 
longation of  which  forms  the  taiL  The  tail  is  turned  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  the  region  in  which  the  sun  is  situate.  Its  outline  is  gently 
curved,  being  convex  on  the  side  towards  which  the  comet  is  travelling. 
Thia  remarkable  appendage  frequently  extends  over  a  considerable  aro 
of  the  heavens,  imparting  a  grand  and  mysterious  aspect  to  the  object 
with  which  it  is  connected.  Nor  is  the  length  of  the  tail  merely 
apparent ;  on  the  contrary,  it  not  unfrequently  extends  to  an  enormous 
distance  in  space.  Thus,  for  example,  the  tail  of  the  great  comet  of 
1843  attained  a  maximum  length  of  150  millions  of  miles;  while  the 
tail  of  the  great  comet  of  1858,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  development, 
did  not  certainly  fall  short  of  50  millions  of  miles  in  length. 

The  tail,  however,  must  not  be  considered  as  forming  an  essential 
part  of  the  structure  of  a  comet.  Multitudes  of  bodies  of  this  class 
have  been  observed  in  modem  times,  which  exhibited  merely  a  round 
nebulous  mass  of  light  without  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  tail.  Such 
bodies  are  generally  visible  only  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope ;  but  even 
in  some  instances  of  comets  of  conspicuous  magnitude,  no  trace  of  a 
tail  haa  been  discovered.  For  ocample,  the  comet  of  1585,  observed 
by  Tycho  Brah^,  is  said  to  have  exhibited  neither  tail  nor  coma,  but 
appeared  perfectly  round  like  a  planet.  ("  Pland  rotunda  extitit ;  nee 
ullam  caudam  aut  barbam  in  un&m  magis  quam  in  aliam  partem 
portendebat."*)  Cassini  relates  a  similar  iict  with  respect  to  the 
comets  of  1665  and  1682. 

The  appearance  of  a  great  comet  in  the  heavens  has  in  all  ages 
strongly  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind.  Dtiring  the  earlier 
periods  of  history,  bodies  of  this  class  were  generally  contemplated  with 
superstitious  dread  aa  omens  of  divine  displeasure^  and  were  regarded 
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as  ihe  precursors  of  some  calamity  to  the  human  race.  Even  in  the 
present  day  this  opinion  is  prevalent  among  the  ruder  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  intelligence  brought  by  the  Overland  mail  respecting  the 
terror  caused  throughout  Egypt  and  India  by  the  great  comet  of  1858, 
must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  reader ;  and  we  may  easily 
infer  from  this  circumstance  what  must  have  been  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  the  still  ruder  tribes  of  Central  Africa  by  the  same  mysterious 
object  during  the  course  of  its  rapid  passage  towards  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  ancient  philosophers  failed  to  arrive  at  any  just 
conclusions  respecting  the  nature  or  movements  of  comets.  According 
to  Aristotle,  comets  are  merely  bodies  of  terrestrial  origin,  which  are 
generated  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  This  opinion  seems 
to  have  been  generally  entertained  by  astronomers  down  to  the  time  of 
Tycho  Brah^,  who,  by  a  discussion  of  the  observations  of  the  comet  of 
1577,  finally  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  it  must  have  been  situate 
beyond  the  moon's  orbit.  Henceforward  comets  assumed  their  true 
place  as  bodies  of  celestial  origin.  It  still  remained  to  discover  the 
nature  of  the  paths  which  they  described  in  the  heavens,  and  to  unfold 
the  laws  of  their  moviements.  Tycho  Brah^  imagined  that  comets 
move  in  straight  lines :  and  Kepler  seems  to  have  entertained  the  same 
opinion.  Hevelius  was  the  first  who  conjectured  that  the  path  of  a 
comet  might  be  curvilinear;  and  Doerfel  (1681)  diowed  that  the  comet 
of  1680  actually  described  a  parabola  having  the  sun  in  the  focus. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  immortal  Newton  to  discover  the  real  nature 
of  the  movements  of  comets,  and  to  demonstrate  that,  like  the  planets, 
they  are  mainly  regulated  by  the  attractive  force  of  the  srm.  In  the 
course  of  his  researches  on  the  principle  of  gravitation,  this  great 
philosopher  had  found  that  a  body  which  receives  an  impulse  in  free 
■pace,  and  is  subjected  to  the  attractive  force  of  the  sun,  will  necessa- 
rily revolve  in  a  conic  section  having  the  sun  iu  the  focus.  The  orbit 
actually  described  by  the  body  may  be  eiHier  a  circle,  an  ellipse,  a  para- 
bola, or  an  hyperbola,  but  it  must  be  one  or  other  of  those  curves.  By 
A  rigorous  investigation,  founded  on  Flamsteed's  observations  of  the 
comet  of  1680,  Newton  discovered  thst  the  orbit  of  that  body  was  a 
parabola  having  the  sun  in  the  focus.  He  moreover  succeeided  in 
demonstrating  that  the  radius  vector  of  the  comet  described  around 
the  sun  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  conformably  to  Kepler's  second  law 
of  the  planetary  movements.  Nor  did  his  researches  stop  here :  he 
also  invented  a  method  by  means  of  which  it  would  be  possible  hvm 
three  observations  of  a  comet  to  determine  the  elements  of  its  orbit. 
In  this  investigation,  he  supposed  the  species  of  orbit  described  by  the 
comet  to  be  a  parabola.  His  opinion  was,  that  all  such  bodies  revolve 
in  elliptic  orbits  of  great  excentricity ;  but  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
conic  sections,  the  curvature  of  a  very  ezcentric  ellipse  does  not  sensibly 
differ  from  that  of  a  parabola.  He  therefore  adopted  the  parabolic 
assumption,  which  has  the  advantage  of  facilitating  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Newton's  method  for  determining  the  orbit  of  a  comet,  supplied  the 
means  of  ascertaining  aJl  the  elements  if  the  orbit  was  a  parabola ;  and 
all  the  elements  except  the  major  axis  if  the  orbit  was  elliptic.  In 
r^pard  to  the  latter  supposition,  the  adoption  of  which,  as  already  men- 
tioned, accorded  with  Newton's  views,  the  author  of  the  '  Principia' 
remarked, "  I  leave  their  axes  and  times  of  revolution  to  be  determined 
from  the  comparison  of  comets  which  return  in  the  same  orbits  after 
long  periods.**    ('  Princip.'  lib.  iii.,  prop,  xii,  1st  edit.,  1687.) 

Halley,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  the  theory  of 
gravitation,  resolved  to  reduce  to  practice  Newton's  ideas  on  the  theory 
of  comets.  He  accordingly  collected  together  all  the  recorded  observa- 
tions of  those  bodies  extending  down  to  the  year  1700,  and  with  in- 
credible labour  calculated  the  parabolic  elements  of  their  orbits  in 
every  instance  wherein  trustworthy  data  were  available  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  comets  whose  orbits  were  thus  calculated  amounted  to 
twenty-four  in  number.    They  appeared  in  the  following  years : — 
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A  comparison  of  the  orbits  of  the  comets  of  1531,  1607,  and  1682, 
clearly  indicated  to  Halley  that  they  referred  to  the  same  comet.  This 
will  readily  appear  from  the  following  statement  of  their  elements, 
extracted  m>m  Halley's  table  : — 

Cbmet  of         Comet  of        Comet  of 
1531.  1607.  1682. 

49'  25'  50"*  21'  51°  16' 

17' 56'  K^*    2'  17' 56' 

30rS0'  802'' 16'  802^52' 


Longltade  of  ascending  node 
Inclination  of  orbit  .    . 

Lonfdtnde  of  perihelion 
Perihelion  distance, .        .  ) 

that  of  the  earth  being  1  j 
Perihelion  passage   . 
Distance  from   perihelion  ) 

to  ascending  node    .    .  / 


0'567 
Aag.  24 
107"  46' 


0-586 
Oct.  16 
108'    6' 


0583 
Sept.  4 
108^  23' 


Motion 


Retrograde    Retrograde     Retrograde. 


Upon  comparing  the  intervals  between  two  consecutive  perihelion 
passages,  it  will  be  found  that  while  for  the  comets  of  1531  and  1607 
the  int^al  amounts  to  76  years  and  53  days ;  the  corresponding  1 


interval  for  the  comets  of  1607  and  1682  amounts  to  only  74  years  and 
323  days.  The  difference  between  the  two  intervals  amounts  to  1  year 
and  95  days,  or  somewhat  more  than  15  months.  But  according  to 
the  theory  of  gravitation,  a  body  revolving  in  an  elliptic  orbit  aroimd 
the  Sim  in  virtue  of  the  attractive  force  of  the  latter,  ought  to  return 
to  its  perihelion  at  successive  intervals  of  equal  magnitude ;'  or,  in 
other  words,  ought  to  perform  its  successive  revolutions  in  equid  times. 
Halley,  however,  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  origin  of  t^iis  apparent 
discordanoe.  He  remarked,  in  fact,  that  l^e  disturbing  action  exercised 
by  the  larger  planets  upon  the  comet  could  not  ful  to  accelerate  or 
retard  the  passage  of  the  perihelion,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  would 
thereby  derange  the  equality  in  the  times  of  revolution  which  would 
otherwise  ensue.  He  found  that  in  the  simimer  of  1681,  when  the 
comet  was  approaching  the  perihelion,  it  passed  so  close  to  the  planet 
Jupiter  that  it  must  have  been  powerfully  disturbed  by  that  body, 
and  he  clearly  perceived  that  the  effect  of  such  a  disturbaoice  would 
have  been  to  retard  the  arrival  of  the  comet  in  the  perihelion. 

Adopting  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  perihelion  pas- 
sages of  1531  and  1607,  the  comet  ought  to  return  to  the  perihelion  in 
November,  1758 ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  the  corresponding 
interval  between  1607  and  1682  would  fix  the  passage  of  the  peri- 
helion in  the  month  of  August,  1757.  Halley  very  sagaciouidy  inferred, 
from  a  rough  estimation  of  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
disturbing  action  of  Jupiter  (for  in  his  time  there  existed  no  methods 
for  rigorously  calculating  the  amount  of  such  perturbations),  that  the 
comet  would  not  be  visible  before  the  end  of  1758,  or  Uie  beginning  of 
1759 ;  and  he  appealed  to  posterity  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  ^t,  that  if 
the  comet  should  really  return  about  the  year  1758,  the  prediction  of 
such  a  result  was  due  to  an  Englishman. 

The  '  Astronomise  Cometicao  Synopsis,'  containing  Halley's  researches 
on  Comets,  was  published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1705, 
and  again  at  the  University  press  at  Oxford,  and  also  in  an  English 
translation,  published  in  London  in  1705,  which  was  reprinted  in  1706, 
in  the  '  Miscellanea  Curiosa.'  It  was  again  reprinted  in  the  second 
edition  of  Gregory's '  Astronomy ;'  in  an  English  edition  of  the  same 
work,  1715;  in  Le  Monnier's  '  Theory  of  Comets;*  and  was  finally  left 
for  publication  in  an  augmented  form  by  Halley  himself,  and  was  pub- 
lished with  his  '  Astronomical  Tables/  in  1749. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  Halley's 
researches  on  cometary  orbits,  and  the  time  announced  for  the  return 
of  the  comet  of  1682  to  the  perihelion,  an  important  step  had  been 
made  in  the  application  of  analysis  to  physical  astronomy.  Methods 
for  solving  by  an  approximative  process  the  problem  of  planetary 
perturbation  were  invented,  independently  of  each  other,  by  Euler, 
Clairaut,  and  D' Alembert,  and  were  successfully  used  in  computing  the 
inequalities  of  the  moon's  motion.  As  the  time  fixed  by  Halley  for  the 
return  of  the  comet  to  the  perihelion  drew  nigh,  the  subject  of  its 
motion,  which  was  calculated  to  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the 
Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation,  naturally  excited  a  lively  interest 
throughout  every  country  in  Europe.  Clairaut  undertook  the  arduouB 
task  of  computing  the  effects  of  planetary  perturbation.  He  wa« 
assisted  in  his  calculations  by  Lalande,  who  had  just  commenced  his 
astronomical  career,  and  also  by  Madame  Lepaute,  the  wife  of  a  well- 
known  watchmaker  of  the  day.  The  principal  disturbing  bodies  in 
this  case  were  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  It  was  found  that  both  planets 
tended  to  retard  the  passage  of  the  comet  through  the  perihelion. 
According  to  Clairaut's  calciuations,  he  foimd  that  the  comet  would  be 
retarded  518  days  by  the  action  of  Jupiter,  and  100  days  by  the  action 
of  Saturn.  Taking  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  he  found 
that  the  time  of  revolution  would  be  76  years,  211  days;  and  since  the 
comet  had  previously  passed  the  perihelion  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1682,  it  followed  that  the  next  passage  of  the  perihelion  would  take 
place  on  the  13th  of  April,  1759.  Clairaut,  however  remarked  that  the 
omission  of  many  small  quantities,  which  was  imavoidable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  so  intricate  a  question,  might  cause  the  real  time  of  the 
comet's  passage  of  the  penhelion  to  differ  as  much  as  a  month  from  the 
calculated  time. 
I  'The  comet  was  first  observed  on  the  25th  of  December,  1758,  by 
Palitsch,  an  amateur  astronomer  of  Saxony.  It  passed  through  the 
perihelion  on  the  13th  of  March,  1759 ;  the  time  was  consequently 
within  the  limits  assigned  by  Clairaut.  Having  revised  his  calcu- 
lations, the  French  geometer  foimd  that  the  error  in  the  computed 
time  amounted  to  only  twenty-two  days. 

The  return  of  this  comet,  conformably  to  the  results  of  calculation, 
established  beyond  doubt  the  truth  of  Newton's  theory  of  comets,  and 
added  fresh  lustre  to  the  renown  of  Halley,  by  whose  name  it  has  since 
been  justly  designated.  Before  proceeding  to  give  some  account  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  its  perihelion  passage  in  1835,  we  shall 
present  the  reader  with  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  more  remark- 
'able  comets  recorded  in  history. 

371  B.c  In  this  year  there  appeared  a  comet  of  great  splendour, 
which  is  alluded  to  by  Diodorus  Siculus  and  also  by  Aristotle.  The 
former  of  these  writers  states  that  the  phenomenon  was  supposed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece  to  have  presaged  the  destruction  of  the 
Achaian  cities.  Helix  and  Buris.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  tail 
extended  over  a  third  of  the  heavens,  or  in  other  words,  over  an  aro 
of  60". 

134  B.a    Justin  states  that  there  appeared  in  this  year  a  splendid 
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comet,  which  continued  yiflible  70  days.  The  tail  is  said  to  have 
covered  a  fourth  part  of  the  heavens,  and  occupied  four  hours  in 
rising. 

43  B.C.  In  this  year,  during  the  celebration  of  the  games  held  in 
honour  of  Venus,  a  great  comet  appeared  at  Rome,  which  was  visible 
before  sunset.  'This  celestial  prodigy  was  supposed  to  have  some  con- 
nection with  the  departed  soul  of  Julius  Cscsar,  whose  assassination  had 
shortly  before  occurred. 

3S9  A.O.  There  api>eared  a  comet,  which  is  said  to  have  almost 
rivalled  Venus  in  brightness.  The  tail,  which  was  of  immense  length, 
was  curved  like  a  scimitar.  The  apparition  of  so  extraordinary  a  phe- 
uomenon  excited  universal  terror. 

SUl  A.D.  Contemporary  European  writers  allude  to  a  great  comet 
which  appeared  in  this  year.  In  the  Chinese  annals,  wherein  allusion 
to  it  is  also  to  be  found,  it  is  stated  that  the  tail  was  100°  in  length. 

1 1 06.  A  great  comet  appeared,  which  was  visible  over  all  Europe. 
The  tail  is  said  to  have  resembled  a  fiery  beam.  According  to  Matthew 
Paris,  it  was  visible  in  the  day-time. 

12(34.   This  year  yxna  dietiuguL^hed  by  the  apparition  of  a  magni- 
ficent comet,  wh.ch  is  alluded  to  by  several  Eiu^pean  writers,  and  is* 
als)  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  annals.    The  tail  is  said  to  have  attained 
a  length  of  100\ 

14u2.  Two  comets  of  extraordinary  splendour  appeared  in  the  course 
of  this  year.  The  first  became  visible  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  and 
towards  the  close  of  March  was  so  bright  as  to  be  visible  in  the 
day-time.  The  second  comet  of  the  year  was  not  less  conspicuous  than 
the  first,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  statements  of  contemporary  writers. 
The  tail  is  said  to  have  extended  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.  It  is 
stated,  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  comet,  to  have  been  visible  in  full 
daylight. 

1456.  A  magnificent  comet  was  visible  throughout  all  Europa  The 
tail  is  said  to  have  been  60°  in  length.  The  apparition  of  the  pheno- 
menon excited  universal  terror,  in  consequenco  of  its  being  simul- 
taneous with  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  With  the 
view  of  averting  the  evil  influence  of  itd  presence.  Pope  Calixtus  II. 
ordered  prayers  to  be  offered  up  in  all  the  Western  churches ;  he  also, 
in  a  famous  buU,  anathematised  at  once  the  Turks  and  the  comet.  It 
has  been  satisfactorily  established  in  modem  times  that  this  was  one  of 
the  early  apparitions  of  Halley's  comet. 

1472.  The  comet  of  this  year  was  undoubtedly  the  most  splendid  of 
the  century.  Towards  the  end  of  January  it  was  visible  in  full  daylight. 
In 'Europe  Kegiomantanus  observed  it.  In  China  its  successive  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  stars  were  also  carefully  recorded. 

1531.  An  early  apparition  of  Halley's  comet.  Observed  in  Europe 
by  Pfcter  Apian,  at  Ingoldstodt.  An  account  of  this  apparition  is  also 
to  be  found  in  the  Chjnese  annals. 

1532.  A  comet  appeared  this  year,  which  lb  stated  by  Cardan  to  have 
been  visible  in  full  sunshine. 

1550.  Apparition  of  a  great  comet,  which  has  been  supposed  by  some 
astronomer:)  to  be  identical  with  the  comet  of  1264. 

1577.  The  comet  of  this  year  is  memorable  in  history  from  having 
furnished  the  data  which  enabled  Tycho  Broh6  to  demonstrate  that  the 
rp^rions  traversed  by  cometary  bodies  in  general  Ue  beyond  the  moon's 
orbit. 

1607.  An  apparition  of  Halley's  comet.  The  phenomenon  was  ob- 
starved  on  the  Continent  by  Kepler  and  Longomontanus,  and  in 
En  land  by  the  celebrated  mathematician,  Hariot.  The  head  is  said 
to  have  equalled  in  size  the  planet  Jupiter,  but  to  have  shone  by  a  pale 
and  watery  light.  The  tail,  which  was  of  a  very  conspicuous  bright- 
ness, was  about  7^  long. 

1618.  The  third  comet  of  this  year  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  of 
which  history  makes  mention.  Longomontanus  states  that  the  tail  was 
100°  long.  j 

1652.  Apparition  of  a  conspicuous  comet,  which  is  minutely  described 
by  Hevelius. 

1664-5-8.  Each  of  these  years  was  distinguished  by  the  apparition  of 
a  comet  of  considerable  brightness. 

1680.  The  comet  of  tins  year  is,  for  several  reasons  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  ancient  or  modem  times  It  was  first  seen  by  Godfrey 
ICirch,  at  Coburg  in  Saxony,  on  the  14th  of  November.  After  its 
passao^e  of  the  periheUon  on  the  20th  of  December,  it  shone  with  great 
splendour,  the  tail  appearing  in  some  places  to  extend  over  an  arc  of 
dO'.  This  comet  approached  nearer  the  sun  than  any  other  comet 
recorded  in  history,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  comet  of  1843.  It 
has  been  already  stated  that  the  observations, of  this  comet  furnished 
the  data  by  means  of  which  Newton  was  enabled  to  demonstrate  that 
the  orbits  of  comets  are  conic  sections,  having  the  sun  situate  in  their 
common  focus. 

1744.  This  was  the  most  brilliant  comet  of  the  18th  century.  It  was 
diiscovered  at  Haarlem  by  Klinkenberg,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1743. 
On  the  7th  of  February  the  tail  was  20^  in  apparent  length.  On  the 
Ist  of  March,  when  the  comet  passed  the  perihelion,  it  was  seen  in  full 
daylight.  Remarkable  physical  changes  were  observed  to  occur  in  the 
head  of  this  comet,  on  the  occasion  of  its  approach  to  the  perihelion. 

1759.  An  apparition  of  Halley's  comet. 

1769.  This  comet  is  memorable  for  the  immense  tail  by  which  it  was 
accompanied.  Its  passage  of  the  perihelion  took  place  on  the  Sth  of 
October.     On  the  10th  of  September  its  tail  appeared  at  Paris  to  be 
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60°.  According  to  Pingrtf,  the  apparent  length  of  the  tail  in  tropical 
countries  measured  9/*. 

1807.  The  comet  of  this  year  was  very  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye. 
It  was  first  discovered  at  Castro  Qiovanni  in  Italy,  on  the  9tli  of  Sep- 
tember, by  Paris! ,  sn  Augustine  monk.  The  passage  of  the  perihelion 
occurred  on  the  19th  of  tlie  same  montJi.  This  comet  was  carefully 
observed  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  who,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society'  for  1808,  has  recorded 
many  interesting  facts  resi)ecting  it. 

1811.  The  first  comet  of  this  year  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  modem  times.  It  was  discovci  ed  by  M.  Flaguerges, 
at  Vivicrs,  on  the  26th  of  March.  The  passage  of  the  perihelion  took 
place  on  the  12th  of  September.  From  that  time  till  the  end  of  the 
vear  it  formed  a  very  conspicuous  object  in  the  heavens,  the  effect 
being  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  of  its  apparent  path  lying  so  near 
the  North  Pole  thit  it  always  remained  above  the  horizon.  It  was 
last  seen  in  Siberia,  by  Wisuiewski,  a  Russian  astronomer,  on  the  17Ui 
of  August,  1812. 

1835.  An  apparition  of  Halley's  comet 

1843.  One  of  the  most  splendid  comets  recorded  in  history.  It  was 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  close  to  the  sun,  in  Italy,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  America,  on  the  28th  of  February,  the  day  of  its  passage  of 
the  perihelion.  In  some  places  the  tail  was  observed  to  extend  over  an 
arc  of  65".  It  generally  disappeared  from  observation  about  the  begin- 
ning of  April.  This  comet  is  remarkable  for  having  approached  nearer 
the  sun  than  any  other  comet  of  modem  times. 

1853.  A  very  fine  comet  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 
Throughout  Europe  it  was  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  shortly 
after  sunset. 

1858.  The  comet  discovered  by  Donati  on  the  4th  of  June  in  this 
year,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  which  history  makes  mention.  It 
first  became  generally  visible  to  the  naked  eye  on  the  5th  of  September. 
The  passage  of  the  perihelion  took  place  on  the  30th  of  that  month. 
The  comet  attained  its  greatest  slendour  about  the  10th  of  October. 
The  tail  then  appeared  to  extend  over  an  arc  of  about  40°.  The  comet 
ceased  to  be  visible  in  Europe  about  the  20th  of  October,  but  it  con- 
tinued to  bo  observed  bv  Mr.  Maclear  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  till 
the  beginning  of  March  in  the  following  year. 

Theory  of  the  Movements  of  Comets, 

The  theory  of  the  movements  of  comets  resolves  itself  into  two  great 
subjects  of  research.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  determination  of  the 
orbit  of  a  comet  from  a  definite  number  of  observed  positions,  sup* 
posing  it  to  revolve  in  a  conic  section  around  the  sun ;  the  other  takes 
cognisance  of  the  effects  of  planetary  perturbation  upon  its  motion. 
Newton's  method  for  determining  the  elements  of  a  comet's  orbit  was 
founded  on  the  hypothesis  of  its  revolving  in  a  parabola.  His  opinion 
indeed  was,  that  all  comets  revolve  in  very  elongated  ellipses ;  but  he 
remarked,  that  in  any  of  such  cases  the  orbit  near  the  perihelion  does  not 
deviate  sensibly  from  a  parabola.  Bv  supposing  the  path  of  the  comet 
to  be  parabolic,  the  investigation  of  its  elements  is  considerably  sim- 
plified ;  but  even  with  this  assumption  the  problem  ia  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  astronomy.  It  is  plain,  also,  that  the  parabolic  hypothesis 
cannot  assign  the  major  axis  of  the  orbit,  nor  consequently  the  time  of 
revolution.  Newton,  as  already  stated,  remarked  that  the  time  of 
revolution  might  be  found  by  comparing  the  intervals  which  elapsed 
between  the  apparitions  of  comets  having  the  same  parabolic  elements. 
For  this  purpose,  it  ia  necessary  to  form  a  catalogue  of  the  elements  of 
all  those  comets  the  orbits  of  which  have  been  computed ;  then,  when 
a  new  comet  has  been  observed,  and  its  parabolic  elements  calculated, 
a  reference  to  the  catalogue  will  serve  to  indicate  whether  it  has  been 
observed  on  any  former  occasion ;  and  if  the  newly  calculated  elements 
should  thus  turn  out  to  be  identical  with  those  of  any  comet  in  the 
catalogue,  the  inter^'al  between  the  passages  of  the  perihelion  will  give 
the  time  of  revolution, supposing  the  two  apparitions  to  be  consecutive. 
In  this  way  Halley  determined  the  time  of  revolution  of  the  comet 
which  bears  his  name ;  and  the  same  mode  of  ascertaining  the  periodi- 
city of  a  comet  is,  in  consequence  of  its  easy  application,  constantly 
practised  in  tJie  present  day.  The  method  most  commonly  used  for 
computing  the  parabolic  elements  of  a  comet  is  one  invented  by  the 
German  astronomer  Olbers,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

It  is  plain  that  the  determination  of  the  elements  of  a  comet's  orbit 
upon  the  parabolic  hypothesis,  is  subject  to  the  defect  of  not  giving  the 
major  axis  by  direct  investigation.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  element, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  comet  shoidd  have  been  observed  at  two  con- 
secutive passages  of  the  perihelion.  Nay,  it  may  happen  that,  although 
the  comet  has  been  observed  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  apparitions 
may  not  be  consecutive ;  and  yet  there  exists  no  criterion  by  which  a 
definitive  conclusion  on  this  point  may  be  arrived  at.  Geometers  have 
accordingly  investigated  methods  for  computing  the  elements  of  a 
comet's  orbit,  independently  of  any  hypothesis  with  respect  to  the 
species  of  conic  section  in  which  it  may  be  revolving.  In  this  branch 
of  research,  Laplace  and  Gau<«s  have  laboured  with  eminent  success. 
According  to  the  method  devised  by  the  latter  geometer,  the  six 
elliptic  elements  of  a  comet's  orbit  may  be  derived  from  three  (in  some 
cases  four)  observed  j.o.iitions  of  the  body. 

When  a  comet  has  once  been  discovered,  three  observed  positions 
generally  suffice,  by  the  aid  of  Olbcrs's  method,  for  ascertaining  tlio 
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parabolic  elements  of  its  orbit.  If  the  places  calculated  from  these 
elements  satisfy  all  the  subsequent  observed  places  of  the  comet  within 
the  limits  of  the  errors  of  observation,  or  if  the  observations  can  be 
satisfied  by  any  possible  correction  of  the  original  elements,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  comet  revolves  in  an  orbit  which  is  sensibly  para- 
bolic. But  if  the  observed  places  exhibit  a  systematic  deviation  from 
the  corresponding  results  assigned  by  the  parabolic  elements,  an  indi- 
cation is  thereby  afforded  that  the  comet  really  moves  in  an  ellipse  or 
an  hyperbola,  and  the  orbit  may  be  investigated  de  novo  by  means  of 
Gauss's  method.  In  this  way  the  six  elliptic  elements  of  a  comet  may 
be  at  once  obtained,  by  a  process  founded  on  merely  three  observed 
positions  of  the  body. 

The  earliest  general  method  for  computing  the  effects  of  planetary 
perturbation  on  the  movements  of  comets  is  due  to  Lagrange.  The 
process  devised  by  that  geometer  is  founded  on  the  application  of 
mechanical  quadratures  to  the  theory  of  the  variation  of  elements. 
The  orbit  of  the  comet  is  divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  sections, 
and  the  influence  of  planetary  perturbation  upon  the  elements  is  sepa- 
rately computed  for  the  individual  arcs.  In  applying  this  process  to 
each  arc,  fresh  elements  are  obtained  which  are  employed  in  the  com- 
putations of  the  arc  immediately  following.  In  regard  to  many  comets, 
the  influence  of  planetary  perturbation  is  sensible  only  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  perihelion,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  only  there  that  the  application 
of  the  method  becomes  necessary.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Lagrange's 
theory  of  cometary  perturbation  has  served  as  the  basis  of  all  subse- 
quent researches  on  the  subject. 

Periodic  ComeU* 

§  (1)  ComeU  Khich  have  returned  to  their  perthelia  rinee  the  egtahUth- 
ment  of  their  periodicity. 

/faUey*s  Comet. — An  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  perihelion  passage  of  this  famous  comet  in 
lyt'iQ.  The  next  return  to  the  perihelion  occiu*ed  in  the  year  1835. 
In  1812,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Turin  proposed  the  investigation 
of  its  perturbations  as  the  subject  of  a  prize.  Damoiseau,  an  eminent 
French  geometer,  was  on  this  occasion  the  successful  competitor.  He 
found  that  the  comet  would  pass  through  the  perihelion  on  the  4th  of 
November,  1835. 

In  1829  M.  De  Pont^oulant  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  for  his  researches  on  the  same  subject.  The  result 
of  his  first  investigation  indicated  that  the  comet  would  pass  the  peri- 
helion on  the  7th  of  November,  1835 ;  but  on  subsequently  taking 
into  account  the  disturbing  action  of  the  earth,  and  employing  more 
accurate  values  of  the  masses  of  the  other  disturbing  bodies,  he  found 
that  the  passage  of  the  perihelion  would  take  place  on  the  18th  of 
November. 

The  perturbations  of  the  comet  on  the  occasion  of  the  same  peri- 
helion passage,  also  formed  the  subject  of  elaborate  investigations  by 
Bosenberger  and  Lehmann,  two  German  mathematicians.  Kosenberger 
found  that  the  comet  would  pass  through  the  perihelion  on  the  11th 
of  November ;  according  to  Lehmann  the  passage  would  take  place  on 
the  26th  of  the  same  month. 

It  was  expected  by  astronomers  that  the  comet  would  become  visible 
about  the  beginning  of  August.  This  conjecture  received  a  satisfactory 
confirmation.  The  comet  was  first  discovered  on  the  5th  of  August, 
at  the  Observatory  of  Rome,  by  MM.  Dumouchel  and  De  Vico. 
Towards  the  end  of  September  it  became  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It 
attained  its  greatest  brilliancy  about  the  middle  of  October.  The 
head  then  resembled  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude.  The  tail  exhi- 
bited an  apparent  length  of  about  20"*  in  the  countries  of  Northern 
Europe,  but  in  southern  climates  it  was  observed  to  extend  over  an 
arc  of  30*^.  The  comet  was  not  much  seen  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
after  the  middle  of  November,  having  been  shortly  afterwards  lost  in 
the  sun's  rays.  Early  in  the  following  year  it  was  seen  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  bv  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Mr.  Maclear,  and  continued  to 
be  observed  tiU  the  12th  of  May. 

The  most  complete  investigation  of  the  elements  of  the  comet, 
founded  on  all  the  most  trustworthy  observations  made  in  1835-6,  is 
due  to  Westphalen,  a  German  astronomer  of  great  promise,  who 
shortly  afterwards  died  at  an  early  age.  In  o^er  to  exhibit  the 
aocordBmce  which  existed  between  theory  and  observation  in  this 
instance,  we  subjoin  the  elements  of  the  comet  as  assigned  respectively 
by  PonUk)ouLuit  and  Westphalen. 


Ponttfootiltnt. 

Longrltude  of  the  perihelion        S04°  ZV  42" 
Longitade  oC  the  uoeiuUiig  |       ^^o  j^  ,5^ 


node 


Inclination    • 
Ezeentricity 
Mean  distance 


17*  44'  58" 
0-0672807 
18*00008 


Westphalen. 

1885,  Nov.  15-95 

804"  81'  82" 

65°    9'5r 

IV  45'    5" 
09678909 
17*99190 


It  haA  been  already  mentioned  that  the  oomet  of  1456  was  an 
apparition  of  Bailey's  comet.  The  discovery  of  this  fact  is  due  to  the 
French  astronomer  Pingr^.  It  has  been  recently  ascertained  by  the 
late  M.  Edward  Biot,  that  a  conspicuous  comet  was  observed  in  China 
in  the  year  1^78,  and  M.  Laugier  had  established  beyond  doubt  that 


this  was  also  an  apparition  of  Halley's  comet  The  following  are  the 
times  of  revolution  corresponding  to  the  passages  of  the  perihelion 
which  have  been  deduced  &om  the  recorded  observations  :— 

Tears. 

1878^1456 77-58 

1456—1531  .•••••  75-21 

1531—1607         •        •         •        •         •  76-15 

1607—1682   .         •        •        •         •     .  74  01 

1682—1759 76*40 

1759—1885 76*68 

The  mean  of  these  periods  is  70*1  years.  The  deviation!  from  this 
result  represent  the  effects  of  planetaiy  perturbation. 

Eneke'n  Comet. — This  comet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  oomet  of 
Halley,  had  been  observed  on  several  occasions  of  its  return  to  the 
perihelion,  before  its  periodicity  was  established.  On  the  26th  of 
November,  1818,  a  oomet  was  discovered  by  Pons  at  Marseille,  the 
parabolic  elements  of  which  were  soon  afterwards  found  to  resemble 
those  of  comets  observed  in  1805,  1795,  and  1786.  M.  Encke  was 
induced  by  this  circumstance  to  investigate  an  elliptic  orbit  for  the 
comets,  and  he  found  the  time  of  revolution  to  be  somewhat  more  than 
1200  days.  In  1822,  on  the  occasion  of  its  next  return  to  the  peri- 
helion, it  was  rediscovered  by  M.  RtLmker,at  Paramatta,  in  New  South 
Wales.  Upon  tracing  back  its  motion  it  was  found  to  be  in  reality 
identical  with  the  comets  of  1805, 1795,  and  1786,  but  a  comparison  of 
the  earlier  with  the  more  recent  perihelion  passages  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  time  of  revolution  was  gradually  becoming  shorter.  Professor 
Encke  was  induced  in  consequence  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  re- 
sisting  medium,  and  adopting  such  an  hypothesis,  he  calculated  before- 
hand the  perihelion  passage  of  1825.  The  results  were  found  to  present 
a  satisfactory  agreement  with  those  derived  from  observation,  and  on 
every  subsequent  occasion  of  the  comet's  return  to  the  perihelioii,  its 
motion  has  been  successfully  computed  beforehand  by  Professor  Encke, 
on  the  supposition  of  a  resisting  medium.  The  following  table,  ex- 
tracted from  a  paper  by  Professor  Encke,  exhibits  the  gradual  shortening 
of  tiie  time  of  revolution,  as  indicated  by  observation.  This  remark 
does  not  apply  to  the  perihelion  passages  corresponding  to  the  periods 
1786-96,  1795-1805.  and  1805-10,  which  were  not  observed,  and  are 
therefore  necessarily  the  results  of  calculation. 


Time  of  Bevolntlon 
in  days. 


Year  of  Perihelion 
Tassage. 

1786  •         •        .         •        , 

1789      • 1212-70 

1792 1212-67 

1795 1212-55 

1799 1212-44 

1802  ..:••..  1212-88 

1805 1212-22 

1800 121210 

1812 1212-00 

1815 1211-89 

1819 1211-78 

1822 1211*66 

1825  . 1211*55 

1829 1211*44 

1882 1211*82 

1835 1211*22 

1888 1211-11 

1842 1210-98 

1845 •    •  1210*88 

1848 1210*77 

1852 1210*65 

1855  ..••...  1210-55 

1858 1210*44 

These  results  indicate  that  the  times  of  the  successive  revolutions  are 
gradually  shortening  at  the  rate  of  about  ^J^ths  of  a  day,  or  somewhat 
more  than  two  hours  and  a  half.  No  other  comet  has  hitherto  offered 
any  evidence  of  a  similar  shortening  of  the  time  of  revolution.  The 
existence  of  a  resisting  medium  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as 
established  beyond  doubt. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  effect  of  a  resisting  medium  would  be 
to  lengthen  the  time  of  the  comet's  revolution,  rather  tiian  to  shorten  it 
as  observation  indicates.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  dirtet  effect  of 
such  a  resistance  is  to  retard  the  orbital  motion  of  the  oomet,  and  «o 
far  to  prolong  the  time  of  revolution ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  this 
diminution  of  the  tangential  motion  allows  the  central  body  to  act 
with  greater  efficacy  in  drawing  the  comet  towards  the  centre.  Now, 
according  to  the  theory  of  central  forces,  the  nearer  a  body  approaches 
the  centre  of  force  the  less  must  be  the  time  of  a  complete  revolution. 

The  following  are  the  elements  of  this  comet  correi^onding  to  the 
perihelion  passage  of  1858  : — 

Mean  longitude.-      •        •        •        »        •  157°  59' 18" 

Ascending  node     ••••••  884"*  28'  84" 

Mean  anomaly  ••••••        0**    1'  48''.0 

Inclination 18''    4'  IS^.O 

Longitude  of  perihelion      •        •        •        •  157'' 57' 30" 
Mean  daily  motion        •        •        •        .    .  1074".05 

Available  for  1858,  Oct  18'5,  Berlin  mean  time  and  mean  equinox. 
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BichCi  Cowie^.—This  comet  was  discovered  on  the  27tli  of  February, 
1826,  by  Biela,  an  Austrian  officer  residing  at  Josephstadt,  in  Bohemia. 
Parabolic  elements  of  its  orbit  were  shortly  afterwards  calculated,  and 
the  results  are  found  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  elements  of 
comets  observed  in  1805  and  1772.  This  circumstance  induced 
Qambart,  Uie  director  of  the  observatory  of  Marseille,  and  Clausen, 
assisting  astronomer  at  the  observatory  of  Altona,  simultaneously  to 
compute  elliptic  elements  of  the  comets  orbit.  The  results  obtained 
by  those  two  astronomers  presented  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  each 
other,  and  represented  Uie  observed  places  of  the  comet  much  better 
than  the  elements  originally  computed.  The  time  of  revolution  was 
found  to  be  nearly  6*6  years.  Professor  Santini  of  Padua  computed 
the  effects  of  planetary  perturbation  for  the  next  return  to  the  peri- 
helion. By  a  discussion  of  the  observations  made  subsequent  to  the 
discovery  of  the  body,  he  found  that  it  passed  through  the  perihelion 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1826,  and  that  the  corresponding  time  of  revo- 
lution was  2455*176  days.  Computing,  then,  the  disturbing  forces  of 
the  EarUi,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  he  found  that  the  effect  of  their  com- 
bined influence  would  be  to  shorten  the  time  of  revolution  by  10*028 
days,  and  that  the  oomet  would  consequently  pass  through  the  peri- 
helion on  the  27th  of  November,  1832.  It  is  a  curious  foot,  that  this 
comet,  a  little  before  its  arrival  in  the  perihelion,  passes  through  the 
descending  node  of  its  orbit  at  only  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
earth's  oroit.  Great  fears  of  a  collision  of  the  two  bodies  were 
consequently  entertained,  when  it  was  announced  as  the  result  of 
astronomical  calculation,  that  at  the  instant  of  the  passage  of  the 
comet  through  its  descending  node  on  the  29th  of  October,  the  earth 
would  be  tntvelllng  In  the  ;Hune  region.  However,  an  exact  com- 
putation of  the  ear&'s  motion  relatively  to  the  comet  had  the  effect  of 
dispelling  these  apprehensions;  for  it  was  found  that,  although  the 
eomet  would  pass  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  the  ecliptic  on  the 
29th  of  October,  the  earth  would  not  anrive  in  the  same  heliocentric 
longitude  before  the  80th  of  November. 

The  oomet,  on  the  occasion  of  its  re-appeannce,  was  first  perceived 
on  the  23rd  of  August  by  the  observers  of  the  Collegio  Romano  at 
Rome.  Its  passage  through  the  perihelion  took  place  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  time  fixed  by  the  calculations  of  Professor  Santini.  The 
next  passage  of  the  perihelion  took  place  in  1889,  but  the  circumstances 
of  its  motion  being  unfavourable  for  observation,  the  oomet  passed 
nnperceived.  The  results  of  Professor  Santini's  calculations  showed 
that  the  next  perihelion  passage  would  take  place  on  the  11th  of 
Febniary,  1846.  On  this  occasion  the  eomet  did  not  pass  unobserved. 
It  was  re-discovered,  independently,  on  the  28th  of  November  by 
Professor  Encke,  at  Berlin,  and  Signer  De  Yico  at  Roma  During 
the  interval  of  its  visibility  it  underwent  a  singular  change,  having 
separated  into  two  distinct  fragments  which  continued  to  travel  together 
at  a  distance  of  8'  or  4'  from  each  other.  This  singular  phenomenon 
appears  to  have  been  first  unequivocally  observed  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1846,  by  Lieut.  Maury,  of  the  Observatory  of  Washington, 
(U.S.).  One  of  the  comets  was  considerably  fainter  than  the  other. 
Both  bodies  were  seen  for  the  last  time  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1846.  Professor  Plantamour  computed  the  elements  of  the  orbit 
described  by  each  comet,  taking  into  account  the  perturbations  pro- 
duced by  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  and  Mars.  The  places  of  the  two 
bodies  when  computed  from  these  elements,  were  found  to  agree 
very  nearly  with  the  observed  places.  Professor  Plantamour  de- 
termined the  mutual  distances  of  the  two  bodies,  and  obtained  the 
following  results : — 
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The  comet  was  again  observed  on  its  return  to  the  perihelion  in 
1852.  The  appearance  which  it  presented  on  that  occasion  continued 
to  afford  evidence  of  the  din^ption  which  it  suffered  in  1846,  both 
fragments  being  still  visible.  Circumstances  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
favourable  for  its  re-discovery  at  the  time  of  the  perihehon  passage 
of  1859. 

Fay^$  Comet — On  the  22nd  of  November,  1843,  a  comet  was  dis- 
covered by  M.  Faye,  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Paris,  the  observations 
of  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  satisfy  by  a  parabolic  orbit.  Dr. 
Goldschmidt  was  induced  by  this  circumstance  to  compute  an  elliptic 
orbit  for  the  comet,  and  obtained  results  which  agreed  very  well  with 
the  observed  motion.  The  time  of  revolution  is  2718  days,  or  7*44 
years.  The  comet  has  been  re-observed  on  the  occasions  of  its  return 
to  the  perihelion  in  1851  and  1858. 

BrfmaCt  Comet.—  On  the  26th  of  February,  1846,  M.  Brorsen  dis- 
covered at  Kiel,  in  Denmark,  a  small  telescopic  comet,  which  was 
speedily  found  to  revolve  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  the  time  of  revolution 
being  about  5'6  years.  It  was  not  observed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
passage  of  the  perihelion  in  1851,  but  it  was  found  at  the  next  return 
to  the  perihelion  in  1857. 

jyArrtttt  Comet. — This  comet  was  discovered  by  Professor  D*Arrest, 
at  Leipsic,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1851.    It  ww  speedily  found  to 


revolve  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  the  period  being  about  6*4  years.  The 
circumstances  of  the  next  perihelion  passage  were  calculated  by  M. 
Villarceau,  of  the  Imperial  Observatory,  Paris ;  and  by  the  aid  of  an 
ephemeris,  due  to  that  astronomer,  the  comet  was  re-discovered  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Mr.  Maclear,  on  the  5th  of  Deoembe,  1857.  The 
comet  continued  to  be  observed  till  the  18th  of  January,  1858.  During 
the  whole  period  of  its  risibility  it  presented  a  very  ftdnt  aspect 

§  (2)  Comets  v^ich  have  been  found  to  revolve  in  ettiptie  orbUs,  hut 
which  have  not  been  re-observed  tince  the  ditcot^ery  of  (heir  periodicity. 

A  considerable  number  of  comets  in  addition  to  those  contained  in 
the  foregoing  list,  have  exhibited  traces  of  a  deviation  from  parabolic 
motion,  and  elliptic  orbits  have  in  consequence  been  calculated  for 
them,  the  results  derived  from  which  have  been  found  to  satisfy 
the  observations  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  precision.  We 
proceed  to  notice  briefly  the  results  relative  to  the  periodic  time 
which  have  been  obtained  for  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  of  those 
bodies. 

pijmet  of  1680. — Halley  was  of  opinion  that  this  comet  was  identical 
with  comets  which  appeared  in  the  years  B.C.  43,  a.D.  581,  and  1106 ; 
and  he  hence  inferred  a  period  of  575  years.  Professor  Encke,  how- 
ever, has  found  by  an  investigation,  based  upon  all  the  recorded  obser- 
vations, that  the  most  probable  value  of  the  periodic  time  is  8800  years  ; 
but  he  remarks  that  in  consequence  of  the  large  probable  errors  of  the 
dftta,  the  observations  of  the  comet  may  be  tolerably  satisfied  by  an 
ellipse  with  a  period  of  805  years,  or  even  by  an  hyperbolic  orbit  The 
observationa  of  Flamsteed  and  Newton  alone  indicate  a  period  of  3164 
years. 

LexetCi  Com^.-— This  oomet  was  discovered  by  Messier  in  1770. 
Astronomers  having  been  unable  to  satisfy  the  observations  by  para- 
bolic elements,  an  elliptic  orbit  was  computed  by  Lexell,  who  f oimd 
the  periodic  time  to  be  somewhat  more  than  five  years.  The  comet 
was  carefully  searehed  for  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  two  expected 
returns  to  the  perihelion,  but  it  was  not  discovered  in  either  instance, 
nor  has  any  trace  of  it  been  ever  since  obtained.  Lexell  endeavoured 
to  account  for  this  curious  circumstance  by  remarking  that  previous 
to  1770  the  comet  had  always  been  invisible,  but  that  having  passed 
very  close  to  the  planet  Jupiter  in  the  year  1767,  it  was  thrown  into 
a  new  orbit,  and  rendered  visible;  and  that,  in  1779,  having  again 
approached  very  near  to  the  same  planet,  it  was  thrown  sgain  into  a 
new  orbit,  and  thereby  rendered  invisible.  The  researches  of  Lexell 
were  subsequently  confirmed  by  Laplace,  but  Le  Verrier  has  in  recent 
times  called  in  question  some  of  the  data  on  which  they  rest. 

Comet  of  1811. — ^The  orbit  of  this  famous  comet  has  formed  the 
subject  of  an  elaborate  investigation  by  Argelander,  who  found  it  to 
revolve  in  an  ellipse,  with  a  period  of  3065  years.  This  result  must 
be  understood,  however,  as  corresponding  only  to  the  time  of  the 
perihelion  passage.  Ai^^lander  has  shown  that  the  disturbing  forces 
of  the  planets  must  exercise  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  time 
of  the  next  perihelion  passage.  By  computing  the  perturbations  up  to 
May,  1827,  he  found  that  the  time  of  revolution  would  be  shortened 
from  that  cause  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  177  years. 

Comet  of  1815. — This  comet  was  discovered  on  the  6th  of  Mareh,  1815, 
by  the  celebrated  astronomer  Olbers.  Bessel  subjected  the  observa- 
tions to  a  thorough  discussion,  when  he  found  the  comet  to  revolve  in 
an  ellipse,  with  a  period  of  74  years.  Taking  into  account  the  effects 
of  planetary  perturbation,  which  he  found  would  accelerate  its 
movement  to  the  extent  of  two  years,  he  finally  ascertained  that 
the  comet  would  again  arrive  in  the  perihelion  in  the  month  of 
February,  1887. 

De  Vico's  Cornet.— On  the  22nd  of  August,  1844,  De  Vico  discovered 
at  Rome  a  comet  which  was  found  to  revolve  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  with 
a  period  of  about  five  and  a  half  years.  It  was  carefully  searched  for 
at  the  perihelion  passages  of  1850  and  1855,  but  in  neither  instance  has 
it  been  discovered. 

Peter$'  CW«<.— This  comet  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Peters  at  Naples, 
in  1846,  and  was  found  by  him  to  revolve  in  an  elliptic  orbit  with  a 
period  of  12*85  years.  According  to  this  result  the  comet  ought  to 
have  returned  to  the  perihelion  in  the  year  1859,  but  hitherto  it  has 
not  been  found. 

Winnecke*s  Comet.— On  the  8th  of  March,  1858,  Dr.  Winnecke  dis- 
covered a  comet  at  Bonn,  which  he  found  to  revolve  in  an  elliptic 
orbit  with  a  period  of  5*549  years.  He  also  established  its  identity 
with  a  comet  observed  in  the  year  1819.  Supposing  it  to  have  made 
seven  revolutions  since  that  year,  the  time  of  a  complete  revolution 
would  be  5*541  years,  a  result  agredng  almost  exactly  with  that 
obtained  by  a  direct  investigation  of  the  elliptic  elements. 

DoncUi*8  Cornet. — The  observations  of  this  famous  comet  appear  to 
be  best  satisfied  by  an  elliptic  orbit.  According  to  Professor  Stampfer 
of  Vienna,  the  period  of  revolution  is  2141  years.  However,  until  the 
totality  of  the  observations  shall  have  been  subjected  to  a  complete 
discussion,  it  will  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definitive  result  on 
this  point. 

Numler  of  Comets. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  comets  which  are  liable  to  visit  our  system.  Multitudes  of  those 
bodies,  whether  from  their  fauitness  or  the  circuniijt'mce.i  of  their 
movements,  will  doubtless  for  ever  elude  observation.    Arago  gives 
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the  following  enumeration  of  the  number  of  comets  whose  orbits  have 
been  calculated  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1868  :— 

7  apparitions  of  Halley's  comet. 
14  apparitions  of  Encke's  comet. 
6  apparitions  of  Biela's  comet. 
2  apparitions  of  Faye's  comet 
46  apparitions  of  comets  revolving  in  elliptic  orbits,  or  of  which  two 
passages  of  the  perihelion  may  perhaps  have  occurred. 
161  apparitions  of  comets  revolving  in  parabolic  orbits. 

The  following  statement  of  the  progress  of  comctary  discovery  during 
the  five  years  which  have  elapsed  subsequently  to  the  year  1863,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  an  opinion  with  respect  to  the  activity  which 
pervades  this  department  of  astronomical  science  :— 

Nomber  of  Comets 
Year.  diseoTered. 


1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 


S 
1 
0 
7 
6 

17 


It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  foregoing  list  includes  four  re-discoveries 
of  periodic  comets,  namely,  the  re-discoveries  of  Brorsen's  and  D* Arrest's 
comets  in  1867,  and  of  Encke's  and  Faye's  comets  in  1868. 

Dmensiont  of  Comets. 

The  head  of  a  comet  is  frequently  a  body  of  immense  magnitude- 
The  following  are  some  of  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by 
the  aid  of  micrometric  measurements : — 

Diameter  of  the  Head. 

The  great  comet  of  1811   .        •        •        •  1,270,000  miles 

HalIr7'ncomit(1836) 357,000     „ 

Firi^t  comet  of  1780  .  •  •  •  267.500  „ 
Comet  or  Lexell,  1770  •  •  .  •  204,000  „ 
Donati*a  eomet 100,000    „ 

Sir  William  Herschel  found  the  diameter  of  the  envelope  of  the  great 
oomet  of  1811  to  be  no  lees  than  643,000  miles. 

The  nucleus  of  a  comet,  in  many  instances  not  distinguishable  at  all, 
IB  generally  of  inconsiderable  dimensions.  The  following  are  some 
results  of  micrometric  measurement : — 

Diameter  of  Nacleus. 

Comet  of  1799  •••••••    373  miles 

ff           1807         •          •          .         •          •          .     a     5)8     ,1 
„  1811 2C37     „ 

Donati*8eomet  (October  6, 1858)   .        .        ,    .     800    „ 

The  tail  of  a  comet  sometimes  attains  an  enormous  lengthy  as  the 
following  numbers  will  show : — 

Length  of  Tail. 

Comet  of  1680    .        •        •        •        .    86,000,000  miles 

Comet  of  1769 38,000,000     „ 

Cometof  1811  (October  15)         .        .100,000,000    „ 

Comet  of  1843 l.'SO,000,000    „ 

Great  comet  of  1858  (Donati*8)    .        .    51,000,000    „ 

Physical  Constitution  of  Comets. 

The  substance  of  which  a  comet  is  composed  appears  to  be  of  remark- 
able tenuity.  This  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  smallest  stars  being  seen  through  their  structure  without 
undergoing  any  sensible  diminution  of  light.  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  a 
paper  on  biela's  comet,  published  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,'  has  mentioned  a  fact  which  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  translucency  of  cometic  matter.  The  comet  having 
passed  over  a  small  cluster  of  stars  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
magnitude,  the  appearance  presented  was  that  of  a  nebula,  partly 
resolvable  into  stara  The  most  trifling  fog  would  have  efi&iced  the 
stars ;  but  in  the  present  instance  they  still  continued  to  be  visible, 
although  the  cometic  matter  interposed  between  them  and  the  observer 
must  have  been  at  least  fifty  thousand  miles  in  thickness. 

The  question  whether  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  is  in  any  case  a  solid 
body  has  been  often  discussed,  but  no  definitive  conclusion  has  been 
arrived  at.  The  passage  of  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  over  a  star  might 
be  supposed  to  supply  a  useful  criterion  for  deciding  Uiis  point,  but  no 
instance  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  such  a  phenomenon  has  ever  been 
satisfactorily  established.  Newton  was  of  opinion  that  the  nuclei  of 
comets  must  necessarily  be  solid  bodies,  since  otherwise  they  would 
in  many  cases  be  dissipated  in  space  by  the  intense  heat  to  which  they 
are  subjected  on  the  passage  of  their  perihelia. 

But  whether  the  nuclei  of  comets  be  solid  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
their  masses  must  be  very  inconsiderable.  This  is  evident  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  producing  no  sensible  derangement  in  the  motions 
of  the  planets,  however  near  they  approach  them.  In  the  year  1779 
Lexell's  comet  passed  through  the  middle  of  the  system  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  but  none  of  those  bodies  appeared  to  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected  by  its  attractive  force. 

Allusion  has  been  mode  to  the  great  heat  which  many  comets  must 
undergo  on  their  passage  of  the  perihelion.    The  following  table  of 


perihelion  distances  will  show  how  near  comets  in  some  instances 
approach  the  sun  : — 

Date  of  Apparition  Perihelion 

of  the  Comet.  Distance. 

1843 475,000  miles 

1680 570,000 

1689 1,900.000 

1826 2,5(i5,000 

1847 .  3,990,000 

1816    ....         ...  4,560,000 

Newton  found  by  calculation,  that  the  comet  of  1680,  on  its  passage 
of  the  periheUon  was  subjected  to  a  heat  2000  times  greater  than  that 
of  red-hot  iron.  The  great  comet  of  1843,  which  approached  nearer 
the  sun  than  any  other  comet  recorded  in  history,  must  have  been 
exposed  to  a  heat  uf  still  greater  intensity.  Laplace,  availing  himself 
of  Black's  beautiful  discovery  of  the  principle  of  latent  caloric,  con- 
sidered that  the  heat  abstracted  by  the  cometic  particles  in  the  course 
of  passing  into  the  vaporous  state  would  serve  to  moderate  the  effect 
of  the  solar  heat  at  the  perihelion,  and  upon  this  ground  he  concluded, 
that  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  is  not  necessarily  a  soUd  body. 

When  one  of  the  more  conspicuous  comets  is  advancing  towards  the 
perihelion,  it  is  seen  to  undergo  a  succession  of  changes  in  the  head 
and  taiL  These  singular  phenomena,  which  are  evidently  due  to  the 
action  of  the  sun,  appear  to  have  been  first  remarked  by  Hooke  in  the 
course  of  his  observations  of  the  comets  of  1680  and  1682.  The 
following  extract  from  his  observations  of  the  comet  of  1682  (an  appari« 
tion  of  Halley's  comet),  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
changes  to  which  we  refer.  It  is  right  to  state  that  the  comet  passed 
through  the  perihelion  on  the  16th  of  September : — 

"  August  26.  At  seven  in  the  evening  I  delineated  the  figure  and 
shape  of  the  comet,  exactly  like  that  I  saw  through  my  fourteen-feet 
telescope,  which  will  appear  more  plain  by  the  fifth  figure  than  I  can 
otherwise  well  express  it.*  It  had  a  pretty  bright  round  nucleus,  and 
about  that  was  an  atmosphere  of  thinner  light  which  was  terminated 
towards  the  sun  with  a  round  figure.  That  part  of  this  halo,  or  lighter 
atmosphere  towards  the  sun,  was  not  so  bright  or  radiant  as  another 
kind  of  light  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  nucleus  or  star  both 
ways  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  through  the  sun,  which  lighter 
issuings  bent  into  a  kind  of  parabolic  figure,  within  the  former  halo  or 
atmosphere,  and  was  terminated  within  it,  and  seemed  to  form,  as  it 
were,  a  second  parabolical  termination  towards  the  sun,  in  the  apex  of 
which  parabola  was  the  bright  nucleus,  and  this  brighter  p:irabolic  line 
of  light  seemed  as  gross  or  thick  as  the  nucleus  itself.  This  issued  on 
both  aides,  but  that  on  the  right  hand,  or  the  northernmost,  was  much 
more  conspicuous;  insomuch  that  that  on  the  left  hand,  or  towards 
the  south,  was  to  be  seen  but  sometimes,  but  that  on  the  other  side 
was  very  plain  and  conspicuous,  and  seemed  like  a  stream  of  flame 
blown  out  of  a  candle  by  a  blowpipe,  ascending  or  bending  upwards, 
just  as  such  a  blown  flame  of  a  candle  will  do,  if  it  be  made  by  a 
gentle  blast.  This  I  remarked  very  carefully,  to  see  whether  I  could 
find,  by  any  succeeding  observations,  any  alteration  of  the  maguitude, 
figure,  brightness,  or  position,  in  respect  of  the  comet's  axis.  These 
two  bright  spoutings  of  flame  or  light  turned  or  bent  upwards  from 
the  sun,  and  after  a  short  space  seemed  to  unite  into  the  axis  or 
middle  of  the  blaze,  and  form  the  shape  uf  the  outside  of  a  flame  of  a 
candle  tapering  to  a  point :  the  fainter  part  also  without  it  seemed 
to  taper  much  in  the  same  manner.  I  saw  also  several  coruscations 
or  flashings  of  the  flame,  shooting  out  to  a  great  distance  into  the 
blaze." 

Phenomena  of  a  similar  nature  were  remarked  by  Heinsius  in  the 
course  of  his  observations  of  the  great  comet  of  17^4.  In  more  recent 
times,  Halley's  comet  (1835),  and  the  great  comet  of  1858,  exhibited 
analogous  changes  previous  to  their  passage  of  the  perihelion.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  Halley's  comet  passed  through  the  perihelion 
on  the  15th  of  November.  Previous  to  the  2nd  of  October,  the  ap- 
pearance which  it  presented  was  that  of  a  round  nebulous  disk,  with  a 
faint  nucleus  in  the  centre.  On  that  evening,  however,  the  nucleus 
became  exceedingly  bright,  and  there  was  seen  to  issue  from  it  a  cone 
of  light,  which  first  extended  a  short  distance  in  the  direction  of  the 
sun,  and  then  bent  back  as  if  impelled  by  some  intense  force  in  the 
opposite  direction.  This  outstreaming  cone  of  light  continued  to  be 
seen  until  the  22nd  of  October,  subject  however  to  violent  changes 
when  observed  from  night  to  night.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
simultaneously  with  these  changes  the  tail  was  observed  to  increase 
g^radually  in  length.  The  phenomena  observed  during  the  apparition 
of  the  great  comet  of  1853,  were  of  a  still  more  complex  natui-e  than 
those  which  characterised  any  previous  comet,  but  it  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  enter  into  any  minute  details.  On  the  16th  of  September 
therd  commenced  a  series  of  luminous  emissions  from  the  nucleus, 
which  continued  till  the  passage  of  the  perihelion  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  These  were  followed  by  a  succession  of  envelopes  of  a  para* 
boloidal  form  surrounding  the  head,  and  which  were  seen  in  greater  or 
less  number  at  the  various  observatories  throughout  Europe  and 
America  till  the  disappearance  of  the  comet  about  the  20th  of  October. 

The  development  of 'the  tail  when  a  comet  is  advancing  towards  the 
periheUon  aii'urds  also  a  striking  indication  of  the  action  of  the  sun^ 

*  These  drawings  are  given  in  Hooke's  *  Fosthomous  Works.* 
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although  the  mode  in  which  it  is  exerted  continiiea  to  be  involved  in 
great  mystery.  The  following  results  of  micrometric  measures  of  the 
progress  of  the  tail  of  the  great  comet  of  1868,  executed  at  the  obser- 
Tatory  of  Harvard*  College,  Cambridge,  U.S.,  will  furnish  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  our  remark : — 


Date 

1858  August         29 
„     8ei)U'mber      8 
13 
17 
S3 
34 
35 
87 
28 
30 
2 
5 
6 
8 
10 
13 
15 


>» 
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f» 
»* 
>» 
t* 
f* 
It 
If 
>f 
»• 
fi 
t> 
ft 
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>t 
>i 
»» 
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ft 

ft 
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Apparent  length  Abcolnte  length 

ofTaU.  ofTaU. 

.  2^  14,000,000  milei 

.     .  4  16,000,000  „ 

.  6  19,000,000  „ 

.     .  4  10,000,000  „ 

,  7  12,000,000  „ 

.     .  7  13,000,000  „ 

.  11  17,000.000  „ 

.     .  18  18,000,000  „ 

.  19  26,U00,0U0  „ 

.     .  33  36,000.000  „ 

.  35  27,000,000  „ 

.     •  35  33,000,000  ,, 

,  50  45,000,000  „ 

.     •  50  43,000,000  „ 

.  60  51,00",000  „ 

.     .  45  89,000,000  „ 

.  15  14,000,000  „ 


The  shortening  of  the  tail  between  the  12th  and  17th  of  September 
is  due  entirely  to  the  effect  of  moonlight.  To  the  Bame  cause  may  be 
partly  attributed  the  change  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  October, 
but  it  is  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  bright- 
ness of  the  comet. 

Numerous  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  tails  of  comets  have  been 
proposed  from  time  to  time,  but  as  they  are  all  open  to  serious  ob- 
jections we  do  not  think  that  any  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
giving  an  account  of  them  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  plain 
from  the  observations  of  the  more  conspicuous  comets,  that  the  tail  is 
fed  by  the  matter  raised  from  the  nucleus  by  the  action  of  the 
sun.  There  would  appear  to  be  in  this  case  two  forces  acting  upon 
the  cometic  particles,  independently  of  the  force  of  gravitation.  First, 
we  have  indications  of  a  force  violently  ejecting  the  particles  to  a  short 
distance  from  the  nucleus ;  and  secondly,  we  have  equally  clear  evi- 
dence of  a  repulsive  force  of  great  intensity  directed  upon  the  comet 
from  the  sun,  and  driving  the  particles  so  ejected  to  an  immense 
distance  in  space.  The  most  probable  view  of  the  nature  of  these 
powerful  forces  is  that  which  attributes  them  to  electrical  agency,  but 
no  satisfactory  theory  of  the  subject  has  yet  been  advanced  by  any 
inquirer. 

COMI'TIA.  Comitium  originally  signified  a  place  of  meeting,  as  the 
name  imports.  Varro, '  De  Ling.  Lat.'  1,  v.,  s.  155.  Plutarch  (*  Romulus,* 
xix.)  says  that  the  plain  where  the  Romans  me^  the  Sabines,  in  order  to 
agree  on  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  was  called  **  comitium,**  and  Niebuhr, 
'  History  of  Rome'  (i.  291,  ed  1851),  in  narrating  the  history  of  the 
union  of  the  two  towns  of  Roma  and  Quirium,  and  accounting  for  the 
steps  by  which  the  union  was  effected,  mentions  the  old  legend  of  a 
place  of  meeting  for  the  Roman  and  Sabine  kings  and  senates,  called 
comitium  from  the  f  ict  of  its  lying  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline 
hills.  Whether  it  was  intended  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  old  place  of 
meeting,  or  was  simply  used  as  a  topographical  description  must  be 
left  to  conjecture.  The  word  was  retained  and  applied  to  a  particular 
part  of  the  Forum,  where  for  many  a  day  the  remembrance  of  the  old 
rivalry  was  preserved  by  the  two  statues  of  Romulus  and  Tatius  that 
were  erected  in  it.  The  plural  "  comitia  "  denotes  general  assemblies 
of  the  Roman  people,  ctiuvenefl  by  the  constitutional  authority  of  some 
magistrate,  in  order  to  enact  or  repeal  anything  by  their  suffrages. 
One  set  of  comitia  was  named  "  calata,"  from  the  old  word  cahr '., 
to  call  or  convene  (A.  Gellius,  15,  27),  where  the  people  were  sum- 
moned to  be  witnesses  to  certain  solemn  acts,  or  certain  things  then 
announced  to  them. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Roman  comitia  : — 

1.  CttWa/a,  so  called  because  the  people  met  and  voted  in  curiae. 
Romulus,  it  is  said,  divided  the  whole  Roman  people  into  three  tribes, 
and  each  tribe  into  ten  curise,  which  were  subdivided  into  decads, 
being,  as  Niebuhr  contends,  the  same  as  houses,  so  that  each  curLa 
containing  10  houses,  the  3  tribes  numbered  800  in  alL  Now,  as  no 
houses  but  those  which  composed  the  three  ancient  tribes  were 
essential  parts  of  the  state,  in  consequence  of  which  the  patricians 
could  boast  that  they  alone  (gen tern  habere)  had  a  house  (Livy  x.  8), 
this  division,  so  essential  to  the  patrician  order,  was  in  close  con- 
nection with  it,  and  therefore,  when  the  political  importance  of  the 
plebeians  rose,  the  curiae  sank  and,  except  in  the  continued  observance 
of  their  sacra,  for  some  years  after  their  political  degradation,  fell 
into  oblivion.  The  word  curiae  is  derived  from  curare,  to  take  care 
of  or  superintend  civil  and  rehgious  a^rs  (Varro, '  De  L.  L.' v,  165, 
and  vi.  46) ;  though  another  and  somewhat  plausible  etymology  is 
that  which  connects  it  with  the  Sabine  word  Quiris  or  Curis.  (See 
Smith's  'Latin  Dictionary,'  tub  verba.)  Each  curia  formed  a  sepa- 
rate community  for  the  celebration  of  sacred  rites,  for  which  purpose  a 
particular  priest,  called  curio,  was  attached  to  each  curia,  and  a  decurio, 
or  caotain  and  burgess  to  each  decad  or  house.  But  all  the  curias 
were  under  the  superintendence  of  a  curio  maximus.    A  separate  place 


which  was  also  Called  curia,  waa  assigned  to  each  curia  for  performing 
its  sacred  rites.    The  members  of  a  curia  were  called  curiales. 

There  is  some  obscurity  and  doubt  about  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  curiae  and  comitia  c\iriata.  However,  it  seems  certain,  that  the 
curias  had  the  superintendence  of  sacred  matters,  that  aU  the  public 
power  was  united  and  centralised  in  the  comitia  curiata,  and  that  the 
patrician  order  must  have  possessed  a  great  preponderance  in  them. 
(See  Niebuhr's  '  Rome,*  vol.  i.,  '  on  the  Curies.')  In  these  comitia 
laws  were  made  or  repealed,  peace  or  war  declared ;  (as  to  treaties  of 
peace,  however,  see '  Diet,  of  Gr.  k  Rom.  Antiq.'  Comitia,  p.  382  b),the 
afiairs  of  the  curiae  and  gentes  or  houses  decided,  capital  crimes  judged, 
and  the  king  as  well  as  the  other  chief  magistrates  of  the  state  elected. 
The  place  of  meeting  (comitium)  was  in  the  forum,  And  in  its  northern 
comer  were  the  rostra.  There  was  no  fixed  time  for  the  meeting  of 
the  curiae,  but  they  met  as  business  required,  and  were  held  in  the 
presence  and  under  the  protection  of  the  priests,  their  president  being 
the  king,  or  an  interrex  in  the  ante-republican  times,  and  some  high 
patrician  magistrate,  a  consul,  praetor,  or  dictator,  under  the  Republic, 
while  none  but  the  populus  or  the  patrician  members  of  the  curiae  had 
a  right  to  take  X)art  in  these  assemblies. 

Servius  Tullius  having  instituted  the  comitia  centuriata,  and  the 
pli!l)eianB  becoming  powerful  through  the  comitia  tributa,  the  comitia 
curiata  gradually  lost  almost  all  political  power.  However  they  st.ill 
passed  enactments  under  the  title  of  leges  curiatae,  which,  before  the 
institution  of  the  comitia  centuriata,  denoted  every  law  made  by  the 
comitia  curiata ;  but  afterwards  that  term  was  limited  to  express  a  few 
political  rights,  still  reserved  to  the  latter  comitia,  particularly  that  of 
granting  military  power  {imperium)  to  those  magistrates  who  were 
elected  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  which  could  only  confer  civil  power 
(potestcu).  Finally,  the  poUtical  influence  of  the  comitia  curiata  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  formality,  and  represented,  in  Cicero's  time,  by  thirty 
lictors.  Still,  a  shadow  of  the  old  institution  was  preserved  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  patrician  comitia  calata  used  principally  for  the  adro« 
gationes.  Though  their  political  power  was  lost,  the  curiae  retained 
their  religious  functions  till  the  last  times  of  the  republic,  and  always 
elected  the  curio  maximus  and  the  flamens.  Their  number  was  never 
augmented,  as  was  the  case  with  the  tribes.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  second  class  of  comitia,  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  a 
peculiar  authority  possessed  by  the  comitia  curiata  will  not  be  in- 
appropriate, for  a  more  full  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Niebuhr's  '  Hist  ,*  vol.  L  ch.  21.  The  election  of  the  kings  was,  it 
is  known,  in  the  hands  of  the  curies,  but  in  addition  thereto,  to 
this  body  belonged  the  conferring  the  imperium  (Cic. '  De  Rep.'  iL  13) : 
hence  they  not  only  could  elect,  but  they  could  annul  that  election  : 
the  first  it  is  said  was  done  by  the  populus,  the  second  by  the  senate 
or  patres.  and  to  effectuate  i  hat  second  decision,  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
patres,  called  by  Cicero  lex  curiata  de  imperio,  and  by  Livy,  auctoritas 
patrum  (Livy  i.  17).  The  conclusion  that  Niebuhr  draws  from  this 
identity  of  the  auctoritas  patrum,  and  the  lex  curiata  de  imperio  is, 
that  the  comitia  of  the  curies  and  the  assembly  of  the  patricians  were 
identical. 

2    Centuriata.    Servius  Tullius,  according  to  tradition,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  power  of  the  patrician=9,  and  to  elevate  the  plebeians 
j  without  giving  them  any  power,  made  a  new  division  of  the  Roman 
I  people  into  six  classes,  which  were  subdivided  into  centuries  or  votes. 
There  has  been  much  dispute  about  this  division  and  the  number  of 
'  the  centuries  ;  and  the  controversy  scarcely  admits  of  decision,  as  the 
ancient  writers  (Livius,i.  43,  Dionys.  Halicam.,  *  Antiq.  Rom.,'  i.  19-22, 
and  Cicero, '  De  Republica,'  ii.  22)  are  of  different  opinions.     But  the 
nature  of  the  institution  is  not  so  doubtful.    According  to  the  more 
probable  opinion  (that  of  Dionys.  Hal ),  the  6  classes  contained  193 
centuries.     The  first  class  consisted  of  18  centuries  of  knights  and  80 
centuries  of  those  (ditissimi)  whose  fortune    amounted  to  at  least 
100,000  ases;  the  second  class  {ditiwet)  contained  22  centuries,  and 
consisted  of    those  who  possessed  at  least   75,000  ases ;    the  third 
(dhites)  20  centuries,  and  consisted  of  those  who  had  a  property  of 
50,000  ases  at  least;    the  fourth  class  {mediocrcs)  22  centuries,  of 
those  who  possessed  25,000  ases  at  least ;    the  fifth  class  {modici)  30 
centuries,  of  those  who  possessed  12,500  a.ses ;  the  sixth  class  contained 
but  one  century  of  capite  censi,  that  is,  perHons  counted  by  head  and 
not  by  estates :  they  were  also  called  proletarii,  or  oerarii. 
I      According  to  this  division  the  Roman  people  met  in  the  comitia 
centuriata,  in  order  to  vote  in  centuries  on  public  matters ;  that  is,  a 
I  deci*ee  of  the  assembly  was  made  by  counting  the  votes  of  the  centu- 
ries.    As  the  first  class  alone  contained  more  centuries  than  all  the 
'  oth^r  classes  together,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  Romulus  had  created  an 
aristocracy  of  birth  by  his  division  of  curiae,  so  Servius  Tullius  created 
an  aristocracy  of  fortune  by  his  new  division.   In  order  to  prevent  tlmt 
disadvantage,  when   the  plebeians  had    obtained    more  power,   the 
century  which  was  to  give  its  sxiflrages  first  was  appointed  by  lot. 
The  century  upon  which  the  lot  fell  was  called  praerogativa.    The  other 
centuries  voted  according  to  the  order  of  their  classes,  and  were  called 
jure  vocatae.     The  decision  by  lot  being  regarded  as  a  divine  omen,  the 
centuriae  jure  vocatae  commonly  followed  the  vote  of  the  centuria  prae- 
rogativa ;  and  thus  the  power  of  the  first  class  was  balanced  in  some 
measure.   A  contest  however  sometimes  arose  whether  a  matter  was  to 
!  be  decided  in  the  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa. 
I      Every  Roman  citizen  in  the  best  sense  of  the  words  {civU  optmo  jure) 
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bad  the  right  of  giving  his  sufirage  in  the  centuriea.  The  magifitrates 
who  were  competent  to  call  these  comitia  were  the  consul,  the  prsetor 
in  the  absence  of  the  consul,  and  the  dictator,  or  his  representative  the 
xnagister  equitum.  The  magistrate  who  presided  sat  on  the  sella 
cunilis.  On  holidays  (feria)  oomitia  were  not  lawful ;  the  days  on 
which  they  could  be  held  were  called  dies  comitiales.  The  place  of 
meeting  was  the  Campus  Martins,  where  were  placed  the  septa  for  the 
voters,  or  inclosures  into  which  classes  were  admitted  one  after  the 
other,  the  president's  tabemaciilum,  and  the  villa  publica  for  the 
augurs.  Before  the  business  began  the  auspices  were  taken,  and  if 
they  were  not  favourable  the  meeting  was  deferred  to  another  day ; 
but  if  no  obstacle  appeared,  the  business  was  opened  with  the  standing 
f ormtila,  vditis,  juiieaiit  Quirites  J  by  reading  either  the  names  of  the 
candidates,  or  the  proposition  of  a  law  {rogcUio).  Originally  they  gave 
their  suffrages  aloud  {vivd  voce),  but  afterwards  by  tablets,  or  ballot; 
which  mode  of  voting  was  established  by  the  leges  tabellarifie,  in  order 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  election.  It  was  not  till  after  a  long  contest, 
commenced  by  the  tribune  Gabinius,  B.O.  140,  that  the  plebeians 
obtained  the  protection  of  the  ballot. 

As  the  comitia  curiata  originally  possessed  the  sovereign  power,  so, 
after  the  time  of  Servius  TuJIius,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  comitia 
centuriata. 

In  the  first  place  all  legislation  belonged  to  these  comitia,  and  the 
enactments  made  by  them  only  were  called  leges  (laws),  being  obliga- 
tory  upon  all  the  Romans.  A  Ux  differed  both  from  a  decree  of  the 
senate  {sencUHs-conaultum),  and  from  an  enactment  of  the  comitia 
tributa  {plebiscitum)  ^  which  only  bound  the  respective  estates  of  the 
patricians  and  the  pleba.  If  a  mw  was  to  be  proposed  to  the  comitia 
centuriata,  it  was  to  be  promulgated  {promvlgata),  that  is,  notice  of  it 
was  to  be  given  on  three  market-days  before  the  day  of  assembly.  The 
proposed  law  being  accepted  by  the  people,  which  they  expressed  by 
the  term  "  perferre/'  was,  after  being  confirmed  by  oath  of  the  people, 
engraved  on  a  public  tablet  and  deposited  in  the  serarium.  See  Ulpian, 
tit.  i.  B.  3,  and  D  85,  2.  1. 

Henceforward  all  magistrates,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinaiy,  were 
elected  at  these  comitia,  as  consuls,  praetors,  censors,  decemvirs,  and 
military  tribunes.  Those  who  sought  for  office  appeared  in  a  white 
toga  {toga  Candida,  and  hence  they  were  called  candidati)  before  the 
people  on  three  previous  market-days.  The  candidate  who  was 
elected  was  proclaimed  by  the  prseco,  or  crier ;  and  if  this  formality 
was  not  obsei-ved  the  election  was  nulL  UntU  the  magistrate  elect 
entered  upon  his  office  he  was  called  **  designatus." 

The  comitia  centuriata  were  also  the  court  for  the  decision  of  war, 
and  probably  for  accepting  and  confirming  treaties,  as  well  as  the  court 
of  the  people  {judicium  popuU),  for  judging  public  crimes  {crimina 
publica)  of  a  grave  kind,  which  were  immediately  directed  against  the 
state  or  people ;  as  for  example,  attempts  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
people,  attempts  of  individuals  to  seize  on  the  sovereign  power,  insult 
to  or  the  murder  of  a  tribune.  Such  a  crime,  which  was  called  crimen 
perduellionis,  was  different  from  the  crimen  majestatis.  (Cicero, '  De 
llepub.*  ii.  36  ;  '  De  Legit.,'  iii.,  4 ;  *  pro  Sext.,*  30,  34 ;  and  Heineco., 
'  Antiq.,*  iv.  18,  46,  and  47.) 

3.  The  Comitia  tributa  were  the  comitia  wherein  the  Roman  people 
met  and  voted  according  to  tribes.  The  plebeians  having  acquired 
considerable  power  in  the  state,  these  comitia  achieved  their  first 
important  victory  b.o.  471,  by  the  Publilian  law,  which  secured  to 
them  the  right  of  electing  the  tribunes,  and  eventually  the  other 
inferior  magistrates ;  while  their  second  great  power  was  gained  by  the 
law  of  Valerius  Publicola,  B.C.  449,  which,  giving  them  the  right  of 
originating  measures,  raised  their  decrees  to  the  same  position  as  a  lex, 
being  again  extended  by  the  Hortensian  law,  so  that  "  Plebiscita  omnes 
Quirites  tenerent."  Neither  birth  nor  fortune  gave  advantage  in 
these  comitia,  as  was  the  case  in  the  other  comitia.  Every  Roman 
citizen  who  was  classed  or  registered  in  a  tribe  was  permitted  to 
vote  in  them.  The  place  of  meeting  was  not  fixed,  but  ordinarily  it 
was  the  Campus  Martius;  sometimes  also  the  fonmi  or  capitol,  or 
Circus  Flamininus.  The  same  minute  formalities  with  respect  to 
the  auspices  were  not  necessary  as  at  the  comitia  centuriata.  The 
assemblies  were  called  by  a  tribune,  who  also  presided,  if  tribunes  or 
acdiles  were  to  be  elected ;  but  at  elections  of  other  magistrates,  or  if 
laws  were  to  be  made,  consuls  and  praetors  also  might  preside. 

Soon  after  these  comitia  were  established,  all  inferior  magistrates, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  were  elected  in  them,  as  tribunes,  ssdiles, 
quaestors,  proconsuls,  and  propnetors;  the  election  of  the  pontifex 
maximus,  and  of  various  other  religious  functionaries,  was  made  in 
these  comitia.  They  also  sat  in  judgment  in  certain  inferior  cases ; 
but  for  capital  punishments  the  comitia  centuriata  only  had  competent 
authority,  and  the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  as  the  story  has  come  down  to 
us,  must  be  regarded  as  an  anomaly  and  an  illegal  act. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  enactments  made  by  the  comitia 
tributa  were  called  plebiscita,  and  at  first  bound  only  the  plebeians. 
But  as  the  power  of  the  plebeians  became  enlarged  by  degrees,  the 
plebiscita,  after  many  contests  between  the  plebeians  and  jmtricians, 
were  made  equal  in  effect  to  the  leges,  by  the  lex  Hortensia,  B.C.  288. 
(Gaius,  i.  1.)  From  this  time  these  comitia  possessed  the  complete 
legislative  power,  thoroughly  independent  of  the  senate.  Accordingly 
enactments  for  making  war  or  peace,  or  granting  a  triumph,  were  fre- 
quently passed  against  the  will  of  the  senate. 


In  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  the  management  of  the  eoxiatia 
became  an  important  object  both  for  ambitious  aspiiaata  to  pN>w«r, 
and  for  those  who  professed  to  wi^intain  the  rights  of  the  peo{»l& 
Cassar,  after  being  made  perpetual  dictator,  virtually  oonoludecl  tbeir 
authority  by  himself  appointmg  consuls,  and  naming  half  of  the  oth«f 
magistrates.  Finally,  the  elections  of  the  comitia  became  a  iziez« 
formaUty. 

(Sigonius,  de  Aniiq.  Jvr,  Civ.  JRom.  L  17. ;  Nic.  Qruchii,  lib.  ilL  dc 
Comit.  Rom.  in  Thet,  Antiq.  Bom.,  ed.  Grasvius,  t.  L  p.  531,  aeq- ;  I>r. 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Raman  AfUiquitiet,  articles  "  Comitia^^ 
"  Curiae,"  "  Lex,"  "  Plebiscitum.") 

COMMA,  in  Music  (ic($/i/m),  is  the  difference  between  two  soud-Ij 
whose  ratio  is  81  :  60 ;  or,  the  difference  between  the  major  tone, 
c  D  (§)  and  the  minor  tone,  d  e  {f^^).  Practically  considered,  the  coznm^ 
is  the  ninth  part  of  a  major  tone.  Ptolemy  thought  so  snxall  aji  in- 
terval inappreciable  :  Salinas  asserts  the  contrary.  Maxwell  ('  Kssay 
on  Tune')  agrees  with  the  latter,  and  gives  the  following  rule  Ixjt 
tuning  the  comma :  Obtain  o,  stopped  as  the  octave  to  the  open  fourth 
string  (on  the  violin),  and  the  difference  between  that  note  and  the 
same  taken  as  the  greater  sixth  below  the  first  open  string,  must  be  a 
comma.  We  refer  those  who  wish  to  go  deeper  into  thia  matter  to 
Smith's  '  Harmonics.'  But  the  clearest  and  fullest  information  on  the 
subject  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  '  Thdorie  Aooustioo-Muaicale '  of 
M.  Suremain-Missery. 

COMMANDERY,  a  species  of  benefice  attached  to  certain  foreign 
militarv  orders,  usually  conferred  on'knights  who  had  done  them  some 
especial  service.    According  to  Fureti^re,  these  commanderies  irere  of 
different  kinds  and  degrees,  as  the  statutes  of  the  different  orders 
directed.    The  name  of  commandery  in  the  order  of  St.  Louia  was 
given  to  the  pension  which  the  king  of  Franoe  formerly  assigned  to 
twenty-four  commanders  of  that  order.    The  order  of  Malta  had  com- 
manderies of  justice,  which  a  knight  obtained  from  long  standing; 
and  others  of  favour,  of  which  the  grand  master  had  the  power  of 
disposal. 

In   England,  commanderies  were  the  same  amongst  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  as  preceptories  had  been  among  the  Knights  Templars, 
namely,  societies  of  those  knights  placed  upon  some  of  their  estates  in 
the  country  under  the  government  of  a  commander,  who  were  allowed 
proper  maintenance  out  of  the  revenues  under  their  care,  and  accounted 
for  the  remainder  to  the  grand  prior  at  London.    At  the  dissolution  of 
religious  houses,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  there  were  more  than 
fifty  of  theSse  commanderies  in  Engluid,  subordinate  to  the  great 
priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.    A  few  of  these  held  productive 
estates,  and  had  even  the  appearance  of  being  separate  corporationa,  so 
much  so  as  to  have  a  common  seal ;  but  the  greater  part  were  little 
more  than  farms  or  granges.    The  Templars'  term  of  preceptory  was 
as  frequently  used  to  designate  these  establishments  as  the  term  com- 
mandery.   In  Germany  the  provision  for  the  vicars  of  a  cathedral  is 
also  called  a  commandery.      (Fureti^re,  *  Dictionnaire   Universe! ;  * 
Tanner,  '  Notitia  Monastica,'  edit   1787,  prel   p.  xvii. ;    Dugdale's 
'  Monasticou  Anglicanum,'  last  edit.,  voL  vL,  pp.  786,  800.) 

The  title  of  commander  has  also  been  adopted  to  designate  the 
second  rank  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  who  are  Knights  Commanders. 
[Bath,  Kniohts  of  the.] 

COMMEND  AM,  from  "  commenda,"  a  term  of  the  canon  law,  which, 
according  to  its  original  signification,  was  applied  where  the  custody  of 
a  void  ecclesiastical  benefice  was,  during  the  avoidance,  conmiitt'.d  by 
the  bishop  or  other  superior  to  a  person  who  was  to  discharge  the 
spiritual  duties  attached  to  the  benefice  without  meddling  with  the 
profits.    The  person  to  whose  charge  these  duties  were  oonunitted  was 
said  to  hold  the  benefice  in  commendam.    In  time,  this  practice  d^e- 
nerated  into  an  actual  perception  of  the  profits,  and  the  device  of 
holding  livings  in  commendam  was  found  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
middle  ages  a  useful  method  of  evading  the  provisions  of  the  canon  law 
against  pluralities.    [Bbnefiob.]    By  the  law  of  Enghmd  no  benefice 
can  be  held  in  commendam  without  a  licence  from  the  crown.    This 
prerogative  has  been  most  frequently  exercised  where  the  parson  of  a 
parish  has  been  made  bishop  of  a  see,  the  revenues  of  which  were 
insufiicient  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  station.    For  the  only  way  to 
prevent  the  avoidance  of  a  benefice  by  promotion  to  a  bishopric,  is  to 
grant  a  licence  to  retain  it  in  commendam,  commonly  called  a  com- 
mendam retinert.      This  licence  is  granted  before  consecration,  or 
before  confirmation,  in  the  case  of  a  translation ;  another  kind  of  dis- 
pensation, called  a  commendam  capere  or  recipere,  enables  a  bishop  to 
take  a  benefice  after  consecration  or  conBrmation.    The  consent  of  the 
patron  of  the  benefice  was  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  commendam. 

Not  only  dignities  and  benefices,  but  heidi^ps  of  colleges  and 
hospitals,  might  be  granted  in  commendam,  &c. 

Licence  to  hold  in  commendam  might  be  temporary  or  perpetual ;  but 
the  learning  on  this  subject  has  now  become  of  little  practical  value ; 
for  by  statute  6  &  7  WiU.  IV.,  o.  77,  8. 18,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  eccle- 
siastical dignity,  office,  or  benefice,  shall  be  held  in  commendam  by  any 
bishop  (unless  he  then  held  the  same);  and  that  every  commendam 
thereafter  granted,  whether  to  retain  or  to  receive,  and  whether  tem- 
porary or  perpetujd,  shall  be  absolutely  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

COMMENSURABLE.  Two  magnitudes  are  commensurable  which 
have  a  common  measure.  The  peculiar  part  of  this  subject  belongs  to 
Inoommbn8UBabl£8^  Theobt  OF,  and  Proportion^  which  see. 
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COMME'RCITJM  EPISTO'LICUM  (commerce  of  letters),  a  name 
which  was  at  one  time  frequently  given  to  published  collections  of  letters, 
such  as  were  common  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th.  Thus  we  have  the  '  Commercium  Epistolicum' 
of  Wallis  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  works  (1698  and  1699); 
that  of  Kepler  (though  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  title-page), 
published  in  1718;  and  that  of  John  Bernoulli  and  LeibnitVi  published 
in  1745. 

But  the  name  by  itaelf  is  generally  understood  to  apply  to  the  cele- 
brated collection  published  by  the  Hoyal  Society  in  1712,  in  vindication 
of  their  decision  upon  the  dispute  between  Keill  and  Leibnitz  as  to 
the  right  to  the  invention  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  or  Method  of 
Fluxions.  We  have  not  space  here  to  enter  upon  the  subject-matter 
of  the  quarrel  itself,  but  only  to  give  some  account  of  the  '  Commer- 
cium Epistolicum '  [referring  for  the  rest  to  Fluxions,  Method  of]. 

In  the  year  1708,  Newton  and  Leibnitz  being  then  both  alive,  Keill, 
an  astronomer,  now  better  known  by  his  concern  in  this  matter  than 
by  his  writings  or  discoveries,  inserted  in  the  'Philosophical  Trans- 
actions' (No.  817)  an  article  in  which  he  defended  Newton  against  the 
editors  of  the  Leipsic  Acts,  who  had  spoken  of  Newton's  '  Quadratura 
Curvarum '  as  a  secondary  work  in  comparison  of  the  previous  writings 
of  Leibnitz.  He  asserted  that  the  method  of  fluxions  was  first  invented 
by  Newton,  and  that  Leibnitz,  changing  the  name  and  notation,  had 
inserted  it  in  the  Leipsic  Acts  :  his  words  will  bear  the  construction 
that  he  conceived  Leibnitz  to  be  a  plagiaiist,  but  not  that  of  his  being 
an  independent  inventor.  Leibnitz,  on  the  receipt  of  this  volume 
(March,  1711),  complained  of  the  accusation  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Sloane 
(then  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society) ;  reminded  him  that  on  a  similar 
accusation  having  been  made  a  few  years  before  by  M.  Fatio  de  DuiUier, 
the  Society  and  Newton  himself  had  disapproved  of  it ;  pointed  out 
the  dishonourable  stigma  implied  by  Keill  (whom  he  presumed  to  be 
innocent  of  all  bad  intention),  and  requested  the  interference  of  the 
Royal  Society  to  induce  him  to  disavow  the  intention  of  imputing 
fraud.  Keill  (in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Sloane,  May,  1711,)  denied  that  he 
meant  to  charge  Leibnitz  with  having  known  the  science  of  Newton  by 
name  and  notation;  but  asserted  that  Newton  had  explained  his 
Fluxions  in  two  letters  to  Oldenburg  (then  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society),  which  were  transmitted  to  Leibnitz;  and  that  the  latter 
either  did  draw,  or  at  least  could  have  drawn,  the  principles  of  Differ- 
entials from  thence.  On  this  subject  he  wrote  a  long  detail  of  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  proof  of  his  assertion.  Leibnitz,  in  another 
letter  (December,  1711),  complains  that  the  charge  was  now  more  open 
than  before ;  that  he  and  his  friends  had  never  contested  the  inde- 
pendent invention  of  Newton;  and  that  he  appealed  to  the  Royal 
Society  and  to  Newton  himself.  The  Royal  Society  accordingly  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  which  collected  and  reported  upon  a  large  mass 
of  documents,  consisting  mostly  of  letters  from  and  to  Newton,  Leib- 
nitz, Oldenburg,  Walhs,  Collins,  &c.,  &c.  Their  report  was  to  the 
effect  that  Leibnitz  was  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1673, 
from  which  time  to  September,  1676  (when  he  visited  London  before 
returning  to  Hanover),  he  was  in  correspondence  with  Collins  and 
Oldenburg;  that  when  first  in  London,  ne  was  in  possession  of  a 
differential  method,  which  was  no  other  than  that  of  Mouton ;  and 
that  he  never  mentioned  any  other  till  he  wrote  a  letter  of  Jime,  1677, 
being  a  year  after  a  copy  of  Newton's  letter  to  Oldenburg,  of  December 
10, 1672,  had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  be  communicated  to  him,  and  four 
years  after  Collins  began  to  communicate  the  contents  of  that  letter. 
Also  that  by  a  former  letter  of  Newton,  of  June,  1676,  it  appeared  that 
he  had  been  in  possession  of  his  Fluxions  five  years  before :  that  Leib- 
nitz's method  is  in  fact  the  same  as  that  of  Newton,  with  a  difference 
of  name  and  notation ;  finally,  that  Newton  being  the  first  inventor, 
Keill,  in  asserting  the  same,  had  been  no  ways  injurious  to  Leibnitz. 
This  report,  preceded  by  a  large  mass  of  letters  or  extracts,  appeared 
in  the  year  1712  ;  and  again  with  a  '  Recensio,'  ftc,  prefixed,  and  some 
other  additions  in  1722 ;  this  reprint  was  also  issued  with  another  title- 
page  in  1725.  It  was  translated  into  French,  and  waa  also  published  in 
a  journal  at  the  Hague.  Leibnitz  only  protested  in  private  letters 
against  the  injustice  of  the  proceeding :  he  declared  that  he  would  not 
answer  a  reasoning  so  weak ;  and  it  appears  moreover  that  he  had  on 
his  mind  an  impression  that  the  acrimony  excited  against  him  in  Eng- 
land was  politicaL  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
the  health  of  the  queen  was  declining,  and  many  of  the  men  of  science 
were  Jacobites. 

With  regard  to  the  'Commercium  Epistolicum,'  and  the  Report 
attached,  it  is  ol^vious  that  the  finid  conclusion  was  not  to  the  point. 
The  question  waa  not  whether  Newton  was  the  first  inventor,  but 
whether  Leibnitz  had  stolen  the  method.  The  committee  did  not 
attempt  to  prove  that  Leibnitz  had  received  the  letter  which  was  sent 
to  Paris  to  be  sent  to  Hanover :  nor  do  they  formally  venture  to  assert 
their  belief  that  Leibnitz  was  a  plagiarist;  but,  with  a  subterfuge 
wholly  unworthy  of  them,  they  conclude  that  because  Leibnitz  might 
have  seen  Newton's  letter,  &c.,  which  they  could  not  prove,  Keill  did 
him  no  injustice  in  asserting  the  priority  of  Newton's  invention — 
which  was  not  the  matter  of  complaint.  Moreover,  they  published 
much  of  their  evidence  in  the  form  of  extract,  and  their  omissions  are 
not  always  justifiable.  It  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  report 
itself  that  Leibnitz  knew  of  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  or  had 
any  opportunity  of  stating  any  objections  he  might  entertain  to  ita 


members,  or  of  furnishing  any  documents  relating  to  the  question 
under  consideration.  There  runs  throughout  the  extracts  a  desire  of 
proving  Leibnitz  guilty  of  more  than  they  meant  positively  to  affirm. 
The  latter  acted  wiselv  In  appealing  to  posterity ;  for  though  party 
feeling  long  adopted  the  conclusions  of  the  Report  in  England,  it  is 
now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  opinion  of  those  who  study  the  matter, 
that  Leibnitz  really  was  an  independent  inventor.  The  contemporary 
supporters  of  Newton,  and  their  followers  down  to  the  present  day, 
have  chosen  to  regard  the  committee  as  a  judicial  body,  and  their 
re|X)rt  as  a  decision.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  The  committee  was 
avowedly  counsel  for  Newton,  though  the  form  of  their  report  gave 
countenance  to  the  mistake  just  mentioned.  Faulty  as  they  were  in 
more  points  than  one,  their  unfairness  was  that  of  advocates,  not  of 
judges. 

The  part  which  Newton  himself  took  in  the  matter  at  the  time  was 
not  very  well  known  til!  lately.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  *  Principia ' 
(1687),  he  stated  (book  iL  Scholium  to  Lemma  11)  that  ten  years 
before  (the  Scholium  must  probably  have  been  written  in  1686  at  the 
very  latest)  he  had  communicated  in  cipher  a  single  sentence  to  Leib- 
nitz as  a  key  to  what  he  informed  him  was  a  method  of  drawing 
tangents,  &c.,  and  that  Leibnitz  not  only  wrote  in  reply,  that  he  had 
fallen  upon  a  similar  method,  but  actually  communicated  it,  and  that 
he  (Newton)  found  it  to  be  the  same  as  his  own,  except  in  notation 
and  symbols.  No  doubt  it  was  upon  the  strength  of  this  scholium  that 
Leibnitz  confidently  appealed  to  Newton  himself  :  and  we  might  have 
imagined  that  the  question  of  the  date  of  this  letter  would  have  formed 
a  psu-t  of  the  inquiry.  But  we  cannot  find  it  alluded  to  :  the  publica- 
tion of  the  '  Principia '  is  mentioned  in  ita  proper  place,  without  a 
word  as  to  this  schoUum ;  nor  can  we  find  any  allusion  to  it.  We  wish 
we  could  end  here  :  but  we  are  compelled  to  add,  that  this  scholium 
was  omitted  by  Newton  in  the  third  edition  of  the  '  Principia '  (1725), 
and  its  place  supplied  by  another,  in  which  the  name  of  Leibnitz  is 
not  mentioned,  but  an  account  of  what  Newton  had  written  to  Collins 
in  1672  begins  and  ends  in  nearly  the  same  words.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  between  1687  and  1725,  Newton  had  suffered  that 
illness  which  perhaps  impaired  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  certainly 
altered  his  disposition,  perhaps  even  his  memory ;  for  in  a  letter  pre- 
served by  Raphson,  February  26,  1715-16,  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
letter  of  Leibnitz  differing  in  several  pax-ticulars  from  the  printed 
scholium. 

The  '  Commercium  Epistolicum '  will  be  found  complete  in  Horsley'a 
edition  of  Newton,  accompanied  by  additional  letters  extracted  from 
Raphson's  '  History  of  Fluxions,'  London,  1715.  The  appendix  con- 
tains the  additional  letters. 

An  edition  of  the  '  Commercium  Epistolicum,'  with  valuable  notes, 
and  the  most  recent  Information,  has  been  published  by  MM.  Biot  and 
Lefort,  Paris,  1856,  4to.  To  what  precedes  we  may  add  the  following 
facts,  recently  established. 

1.  The  reprint  of  1722  contains  some  small  additions  and  omissions, 
though  it  professes  to  be  nothing  but  a  reprint.  Some  af  these  altera- 
tions are  miportant,  and  of  a  highly  unfair  character.  ('  Phil.  Mag.' 
June,  1848.) 

2.  The  letter  actually  sent  to  Leibnitz  has  been  found  among  his 
papers  at  Hanover,  aq^  a  draft  of  it  in  the  archives  of  the  Koyal  Society. 
it  does  not  contain  the  mathematical  part  of  ColUns'a  letter  of 
December,  1672,  but  only  the  description  given  by  Newton  of  the 
character  of  his  results.  This  makes  little  difference ;  because  the 
mathematical  part  of  Newton's  letter  contained  nothing  sufficient,  and 
nothing  but  the  like  of  what  had  been  printed  before ;  but  the  dis- 
covery convicts  the  committee  of  extreme  carelessness  on  the  most 
important  point.    ('  Comp.  Aim.'  1852.) 

8.  Sir  D.  Brewster,  by  his  recent  examination  of  Newton's  papers, 
has  found  that  Newton  himself  is  fully  responsible  for  the  contents, 
both  of  the  '  Commercium  Epistolicum,'  and  the  reprint.  This  hag 
very  often  been  denied. 

4.  It  has  recently  been  proved,  both  by  internal  evidence  and  by 
the  Newton  papers,  that  Newton  himself,  a  fact  always  strongly  denied 
by  his  supporters  of  this  century,  wrote  the  account  of  the  'Com- 
mercium Epistolicum,'  which  appears  in  the  '  PhiL  Trans.'  No.  342 
(1714-15.) 

COMMINATION,  THE  OFFICE  OF,  a  service  m  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England.  It  is  called  "  A  Commination  or  denunciation 
of  God's  anger  and  judgments  against  sinners,"  from  the  Latin  word 
comminatiOf  a  threatening  or  cursing.  The  Protestants  at  the  Refor- 
mation introduced  the  reading  of  this  comminatory  service  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  ancient  and  still  continued  Catholic  ceremonv  of 
sprinkling  the  head,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead 
with  ashes,  on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  hence  denominated  Ash  Wednes- 
day ;  but  though  it  is  ordered  especially  to  be  read  on  this  day,  the 
rubric  adds, — '*  and  at  all  other  times  as  the  ordinary  shall  appoint." 
From  Archbishop  Qrindall's  Visitation  Articles,  published  in  1576,  it 
appears  at  that  time  to  have  been  used  on  four  days  in  the  year, 
namely,  on  Ash  Wednesday  and  on  the  third  Sunday  before  Easter, 
Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas.  The  origin  and  object  of  the  service 
will  be  best  explained  by  the  following  extract  from  its  commence- 
ment. "  In  the  primitive  church  there  was  a  godly  discipline  that  at 
the  beginning  of  Lent  such,  persons  as  stood  convicted  of  notorious  sin 
were  put  to  open  psnance  and  pimishmeut  in  this  world,  that  their 
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Boula  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  that  others,  being 
admonished  by  their  example,  might  be  the  more  afraid  to  offend. 
Instead  whereof  (until  the  said  discipline  may  be  restored  again,  which 
is  much  to  be  wished)  it  is  thought  good  that  at  this  time  (Ash  Wed- 
nesday) should  be  read  the  general  sentences  of  God's  cursing  against 
impenitent  sinners."  The  form  of  the  commination  seems  to  be 
derived  from  Deuteronomy  xi.  26-30  and  xzvU.  1-26,  which  was 
afterwards  strictly  obeyed,  as  related  in  Joshua  viii.  33-34,  in  the 
solemn  rehearsal  of  a  series  of  twelve  curses  from  Mount  Ebal  by  the 
Levites,  with  a  response  to  each  by  the  people.  It  may  be  ol  served 
that  in  this  commination,  the  church  does  not  pray  that  the  sinner 
may  be  cursed,  nor  do  the  people  affirm  the  curse  by  replying  amen. 
The  acts  are  stated  which  are  cursed  by  the  law,  and  the  people 
acknowledge  its  truth.  The  blessing  with  which  the  service  concludes 
was  not  added  until  the  last  revisal  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

COMMISSARY,  an  officer  who  is  delegated  by  a  bishop  to  act  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  diocese,  to  exercise  jurisdiction  similar  in  kind 
to  that  exercised  by  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese  in  the  consistory 
court  of  the  diocese  A  comissary  has,  generally  speaking,  the  autho- 
rity of  official  principal  and  vicar-general  within  his  limits.  An  appeal 
lies  from  his  decisions  to  the  metropolitan.  In  some  dioceses  there  is 
a  commissary  court  for  each  archdeaconry.  The  commissarial  courts 
were  established  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  in  parts  of  the  diocese 
remote  from  the  consistory  court.  A  commissary  must  be  learned  in 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  a  master  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  law,  not 
imder  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  he  must  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine 
articles  (Canon  127). 

In  Scotland  the  same  classes  of  questions  which  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  were  arrogated  to  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories  came  under  the 
authority  of  the  bishops'  courts  while  the  episcopal  polity  continued, 
and  subsequently  devolved  on  special  judges,  who  were  called  com- 
missaries. The  four  commissaries  of  Edinburgh  constituted  the 
Supreme  Commissary  Court,  which  had  jurisdiction  in  questions  of 
divorce,  and  of  declarators  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  mar- 
riage. The  district  commissaries  had  the  administrative  anthority  of 
confirming  executors  to  persons  deceased,  a  function  resembling  the 
granting  of  letters  of  administration  in  England.  By  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  97, 
the  functions  of  the  provincial  commissaries  were  vested  in  the  sheriffs 
of  the  respective  counties,  who,  before  the  passing  of  that  Act,  were 
usually  appointed  the  commissaries  of  their  districts.  By  11  Geo.  IV. 
and  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  69,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissaries  of  Edin- 
burgh was  vested  in  the  Court  of  Session. 

COMMISSION,  in  military  affairs,  is  the  document  by  which  an 
officer  is  authorised  to  perform  duty  for  the  service  of  the  state. 

Anciently,  in  this  country,  the  regular  mode  of  asembling  the 
national  army,  either  to  resist  an  invading  enemy,  or  to  accompany 
the  king  on  a  foreign  expedition,  was  by  sending  a  royid  command  to 
the  chief  barons  and  the  spiritual  lords,  Uiat  they  should  meet  at  a 
given  time  and  place  with  their  due  proportion  of  men,  horses,  &c. 
properly  equipped,  according  to  the  teniu*e  bv  which  they  held  their 
estates ;  and  these  tenants  in  capite  appear  to  have  appointed  by  their 
own  authority  all  their  subordinate  officers.  But  commissions  were 
also  granted  by  our  kings  to  individuals,  authorising  them  to  raise  men 
for  particidar  services;  thus,  in  1442,  Henry  VI.  gave  one  to  the 
governor  of  Mantes,  by  which  the  latter  was  appointed  to  maintain  50 
horsemen,  20  men-at-arms  on  foot,  and  210  archers,  for  the  defence  of 
that  city.  According  to  P5re  Daniel,  the  commission  was  written  on 
parchment,  and,  that  it  might  not  be  counterfeited,  the  piece  was 
divided  by  cutting  it  irregularly,  into  two  portions,  of  which,  doubt- 
less, each  party  retained  one. 

Commissions  of  array,  as  they  were  called,  were  also  issued  by  the 
crown,  probably  from  the  time  of  Alfred,  for  the  purpose  of  mustering 
and  traming  the  inhabitants  of  the  coimties  in  military  discipline  ;  and 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  parliament  enacted  ihat  no  person 
trained  imder  these  commissions  should  be  compelled  to  serve  out  of 
his  own  county  except  in  the  event  of  the  kingdom  being  invaded.  Of 
the  same  nature  as  these  commissions  of  array  was  that  which,  in  1572, 
when  the  country  was  threatened  with  the  Spanish  invasion,  Queen 
Elizabeth  i^ued  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  different  counties, 
authorising  them  to  muster  and  train  persons  to  serve  during  the  war. 
Those  magistrates  were  directed  to  make  choice  of  officers  to  command 
bodieb  of  100  men  and  upwards ;  and  such  officers,  with  the  consent  of 
the  magistrates,  were  to  appoint  their  own  lieutenants.  This  privilege 
of  granting  commissions  to  the  officers  of  the  national  militia  continued 
to  be  exercised  by  the  lords-lieutenants  of  counties,  the  king  having  the 
power  of  confirming  or  annulling  the  appointments ;  and  it  was  made 
law  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  appears,  however,  that  before  the 
Revolution,  the  lieutenants  and  ensigns  were  recommended  for  com- 
missions by  captains  of  the  companies. 

In  the  French  service,  between  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Louis 
XIV.,  we  find  that  the  sovereigns  reserved  to  themselves  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  principal  commanders  only  of  the  legions  or  regiments,  and 
that  the  latter  were  permitted  to  grant  commissions  under  their  own 
signature  and  seal  to  the  subordinate  officers,  who  were  charged  with 
the  duty  of  raising  the  troops  and  instructing  them  in  the  use  of  arms. 

In  the  British  regular  army,  as  well  as  in  the  navy,  all  the  com- 
missions of  officers  are  signed  by  the  sovereign.  In  the  navy,  in  the 
regiment  of  artillery,  and  in  the  corps  of  engineers  and  marines,  the 


commissions  are  conferred  without  purchase ;  as  also  a  large  proportion 
of  the  commissions  granted  to  officers  of  the  line.  Those  cadets  who 
have  completed  a  course  of  military  education  in  the  Royal  College  at 
Sandhurst  and  pass  successfully,  are  gazetted  without  purchase.  Such 
is  the  case  also  with  those  who  pass  their  examination  before  the 
Military  Conunissioners  very  well,  and  With  the  sons  of  officers  who 
have  ^Uen  in  the  service,  or  in  any  case  which  the  commander-in-cliief 
may  consider  merits  it.  In  other  cases,  gentlemen  obtain  leave  to 
enter  the  army  by  the  purchase  of  on  eusigncy,  the  prices  of  which,  in 
the  different  classes  of  trcops,  are  regulated  by  authority;  and  they 
proceed  to  the  higher  grades  on  paying  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  the  graie  which  they  quit  and  of  liat  which  they  enter. 

The  commissioned  officers  of  a  battalion  of  infantry  are  as  follow  : 
Field-officers — colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  major.  Regimental 
officers — captains,  lieutenants,  and  ensigns.  Staff-officers— chaplain, 
adjutant,  quarter-master,  and  surgeon. 

For  a  statement  of  the  prices  of  commissions,  see  'The  Queen's 
Regulations  and  Orders  for  the  Army.* 
COMMISSION.    [AoEST ;  Broker ;  Factor] 
COMMISSION KRS,  LORDS.    [Assent,  Rotal  ;  Admiralty.] 
COMMISSIONERS  OF  BANKRUPTS.    [Bankrupt.] 
COMMITTEE,  of  either  house  of  parliament,  may  be  either  of  the 
whole  House  or  of  a  certain  number  of  the  members  selected  from 
the  rest.     When  the  House  resolves  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  the  Speaker  in  the  Commons,  or  the  Lord  Chancellor  or 
whoever  ebe  is  the  ordinary  Speaker  in  the  Lords,  leaves  the  chair, 
and  the  Chairman  of  Committees,  a  salaried  officer,  being  one  of  the 
members,  who  is  appointed  by  the  House  at  the  commencement  of 
of  every  parliament,  takes  his  piace.    In  the  Commons  the  mace,  which 
usually  lies  on  the  table,  is  at  the  same  time  placed  under  it     In  a 
committee  members  are  not  restricted  to  a  single  speech  on  the  question 
under  consideration,  but  each   may  speak   as  often  as  he  pleases. 
Another  distinction  in  the  Commons  was,  that  the  committee  divided 
by  the  Ayes  merely  going  to  the  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  Noes  to  the 
other,  instead  of  one  of  the  two  parties  going  out  into  the  lobby,  as  in 
divisions  of  the  House.    But  the  modeiii  practice  of  publishing  the 
names  having  become  general,  there  is  now  no  practical  difference 
between  the  two  modes.      By  the  standing  orders  or  established 
practice  of  both  Houses,  there  are  certain  subjects  that  can  only  be 
brought  forward  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.    For  instance, 
all  measures  relating  to  the  Church  must  be  so  introduced ;  and  in  the 
Commons  all  propositions  for  the  grant  of  money  for  the  public 
service  must  be  firat  made  in  such  a  committee,  called  a  Committee  of 
Supply;  and  all  propositions  for  raising  the  money  so  granted,  by 
taxes  or  loans,  or  otherwise,  in  another  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
called  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.    No  committee  can  consider 
of  any  matter  except  that  refen'cd  to  it  by  the  House ;  nor  can  a  com- 
mittee adjourn ;  therefore,  when  the  business  lasts  more  than  a  day,  a 
motion  is  made  and  agreed  to  that  "  the  chairman  do  report  progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  ^it  again ; "  and  when  the  business  is  concluded,  the 
chairman  is  directed  to  report  the  resolutions,  or  he  may  be  directed  to 
bring  in  a  bill.    No  vote  of  a  committee  is  of  any  force  until  it  has 
been  reported  to  the  House,  and  the  report  received.    The  Committees 
of  Supply,  and  of  Ways  and  Means,  always  meet  for  the  first  time 
immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and  are  commonly 
continued  very  nearly  to  its  close  by  leave  to  sit  again  being  repeatedly 
granted  by  the  House.     Instructions  directing,  or  otherwise  to  a 
certain  extent  controlling,  their  proceedings,  are  frequently  issued  to 
committees  by  the  House,  to  which,  of  course,  they  are  bound  to 
attend.    All  public  bills  in  both  Houses  are  also  considered  in  com- 
mittees of  the  whole  House,  after  the  second,  and  before  the  third 
reading.    Private  bills  cannot  be  introduced  into  either  House,  until 
the  petitions  of  the  parties  interested  for  leave  to  bring  them  in  liave 
been  referred  to  select  committees;  and  every  such  bill  is  again 
referred  to  another  select  committee  after  the  second  reading.    The 
members  of  select  committees  are  commonly  appointed  by  the  open 
nomination  of  each,  that  is,  in  effect,  by  the  vote  of  the  House ;  but 
those  of  committees  for  trying  contested  elections  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are  appointed  by  secret  ballot.     The  investigation  of  any 
subject  whatever  that  is  brought  before  parliament  may  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee,  and  the  proceedings  of  such  committees   are 
usually  conducted  in  public ;  but  sometimes  a  Committee  of  Secrecy, 
which  takes  evidence  and  deliberates  with  closed  doors,  is  appointed, 
when  the  public  safety  or  other  reasons  are  considered  to  make  that 
precaution  expedient.       A  committee    is   generally  empowered    to 
summon  witnesses,  and  to  call  for  papers ;  but  no  committee  of  either 
House  can  administer  an  oath.     A  witness  can  only  be  examined  on 
oath  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

There  are  some  instances  in  former  times  of  all  the  members  of  both 
Houses  meeting  together,  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  Houses,  and 
such  a  meeting  is  described  as  a  Committee  of  the  Lords  and  Commons. 
What  is  called  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses,  composed  of  a 
certain  number  of  members  selected  from  each,  was  formerly  not 
unusual.  The  time  and  place  of  meeting  were  always  appointed  by  the 
Lords ;  and  the  practice  was  for  that  House  to  appoint  only  half  the 
number  of  members  appointed  by  the  Commons.  A  joint  committee 
had  the  power  of  examining  witnesses  on  oath ;  a  privilege  poe-sessed 
by  the  Peers,  but  not  by  the  Commons.     It  had,  however,  no  power  to 
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report  Anything  more  than  the  evidence  taken  by  it,  and  as  the  nume- 
rical superiority  of  the  members  of  the  lower  House  gave  them  an 
advantage  distasteful  to  the  Lords,  the  custom  has  simk  into  desuetude, 
and  there  has  been  no  joint  committee  during  the  last  century  and  a 
half.  In  cases  in  which  a  joint  committee  would  formerly  have  been 
appointed,  the  method  that  has  been  taken  is  for  separate  conunittees 
to  be  appointed  by  the  two  Houses,  with  power  to  communicate  with 
each  other.  (Hatsell's  '  Precedents,'  and  J.  £.  May's '  Law,  Privileges, 
Proceedings,  and  Usage  of  Parliament.') 

COMMITTEE  OF  A  LUNATIC.    [Lukaot.] 

COMMITTEE  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY,  Comity  de  Salut  PubUque, 
the  name  given  to  a  committee  of  members  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, who  exercised  a  dictatorial  power  in  France  for  about  fifteen 
months,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  After 
the  successful  insurrection  of  the  31st  of  May,  1793,  when  the  Moun- 
tain or  terrorist  party  in  the  Convention  gained  the  victory,  by  means 
of  the  armed  multitudes  of  Paris,  over  their  fellow-deputies  of  the 
Gironde  party,  Robespierre  and  his  friends  monopolised  all  the  power 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  "  The  committee  concentrated 
itself  at  last  in  three  of  its  members :  Robespierre,  who  was  the  real 
chief,  though  half -concealed  from  view ;  and  Couthon  and  St.  Just. 
There  was  perfect  unanimity  among  these  three  down  to  the  moment 
of  their  fall ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  resolved  to 
perpetuate  their  power  by  establishing  a  supreme  council  of  three 
consuls,  in  which  Robespierre  would  have  had  the  perpetual  pre- 
sidency, with  the  departments  of  justice,  exterior,  and  finance; 
Couthon,  that  of  the  interior;  and  St.  Just,  the  war  department." 
('  Histoire  pittoresque  de  la  Convention  Nationale,'  par  im  Ex-Conven- 
tional, 4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1833.)  After  a  career  in  which  every  step 
was  marked  with  blood,  the  national  feeling  revolted  against  such  a 
tyranny,  some  of  Robespierre's  old  associates,  whom  it  is  said  he  was 
about  to  sacrifice,  impeached  him  before  the  Convention,  and  he  and 
his  few  friends  foimd  themselves  alone,  without  any  military  man  to 
support  them.  Even  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  CoUot 
d'Herbois  and  fiillaud  Varennes  turned  against  Robespierre.  On  the 
9th  Thermidor,  July  28,  1794,  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  St.  Just 
wen.  executed. 

A  reaction  had  now  taken  place  in  the  popular  opinion,  which  pur- 
sued the  sgents  of  the  proscriptions  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  when 
their  former  accomplices,  being  obliged  to  give  them  up,  endeavoured 
to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  them.  Many  of  them  were  guillotined, 
and  several  of  them,  among  whom  were  Barri^re,  CoUot  d'Herbois,  and 
Billaud  Varennes,  were  transported  to  Cayenne. 

COMMODORE  {eommendador),  in  the  royal  navy,  is  the  officer 
commanding  a  small  number  of  ships  of  war,  when  detached  for  any 
particular  service  from  the  fleet.  In  the  British  navy,  commodores 
are  of  two  ckases :  Those  of  the  fiist  are  distinguished  by  a  red,  broad, 
swallow-tailed  pendant  at  Uie  mast-head ;  those  of  the  second  class,  by 
a  blue  one.  The  former  are  considered  flag-officers,  and  rank  and  com- 
mand next  to  a  rear-admiral,  and  are  allowed  to  change  their  broad 
pendant  from  one  ship  to  another  as  occasion  may  require.  The 
service  rank  of  a  commodore  is  equal  to  that  of  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  army.  The  title  is  sometimes  given  to  the  senior  captain  in  a 
fleet  of  merchant  ships. 

In  the  French  service,  the  commander  of  a  detachment  of  ships  is 
called  Chef  d*&cadre  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  the  commander- 
general  of  the  fleet  was  so  called  when  he  had  not  the  rank  of 
admiral. 

COMMON  LAW.  In  its  most  general  signification  the  expression 
common  law  denotes  the  ordinary  law  of  any  country ;  when  used  in 
this  sense  it  is  called  common^  as  prevailing  generally  over  a  whole 
country,  in  contradistinction  to  particular  laws,  the  operation  of  which 
is  confined  to  a  limited  district.  In  this  sense  the  phrase  is  used  in 
many  countries  which  have  adopted  the  civil  law.  But  in  England 
the  definition  is  scarcely  applicable,  the  common  law  with  us  com- 
prising many  particular  laws,  confined  to  districts,  such  as  the  law  of 
gavelkind,  the  laws  of  stannaries,  and  the  laws  of  every  manor  in  the 
country.  For  in  English  jurisprudence  by  the  common  law  is  under- 
stood that  body  of  customs,  rules,  and  maxims  which  have  acquired 
their  binding  power  and  the  force  of  laws  in  consequence  of  long 
usage,  recognised  by  judicial  decision,  in  contradistinction  to  the  law 
contained  in  statutes  now  extant.  The  common  law  is  therefore  called, 
in  early  periods  of  our  legal  history,  the  "  lex  et  consuetude  Angliae," 
and  at  the  present  day  the  appellation  is  always  used  to  denote  the 
"  lex  non  scripta,"  in  opposition  to  the  "  leges  scriptse,"  or  statutes.  In 
addition  to  customs  and  usages,  whose  particular  origin  is  imknown, 
many  portions  of  the  common  law  undoubtedly  consist  of  statutes 
passed  before  the  time  of  legal  memory,  namely,  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  wMch,  though  known  historically  to  have 
been  acts  of  parliament,  have  no  authority  as  laws  in  that  character, 
but  derive  their  obligation  from  immemorial  usage,  recognised  by 
judicial  decision.  The  provisions  of  the  common  law  are,  however, 
quite  as  binding  upon  the  subjects  of  Elngland  as  acts  of  the  legislature, 
being,  as  already  said,  impressed  with  the  character  of  law  by  force  of 
judicial  decisions.  In  very  early  times  the  system  of  rules  which  com- 
posed the  common  law  was  probably  wholly  traditional.  As  civilisa- 
tion advanced,  the  decisions  of  the'  superior  courts  of  justice  were 
recorded,  and  that  became  the  authoritative  evidence  of  such  customs 
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and  maxims  as  formed  part  of  the  common  law,  in  precise  analogy  to 
the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  that  what  the  emperor  had  once  judicially 
determined  was  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  all  like  cases  for  the  future. 
In  addition  to  these  recorded  judgments  of  the  courts,  technically 
called  precedents,  the  treatises  of  learned  men,  called  by  Blackstone 
"the  sages  of  the  law,"  such  as  Bracton,  Fleta,  Britton,  Staundforde's 
'  Pleas  of  the  Crown,'  and  Coke's  '  Commentaxy  upon  Littleton,'  have 
long  been  acknowledged  as  depositories  of  the  common  law.  Of  the 
whole  system  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  are  the  expositors ; 
they  declare  the  law  by  applying  its  rules  and  principles  to  cases  wh  oh 
come  before  them  for  judgment;  but  they  have  no  power  to  add  to  or 
vary  the  law  itself. 

Learned  writers  have  indulged  in  much  speculation  respecting  the 
orijgin  of  the  common  law  of  England,  though  Sir  Matthew  Hale  says 
it  is  "  as  undiscoverable  as  the  head  of  the  Nile."  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  well  ascertained  that  the  customs  which  in  SAcient  times  were 
inoorporated  with  it,  were  of  compound  origin,  and  introduced  at 
various  times  in  conformity  with  the  political  vicissitudes  of  the 
country ;  some  being  Saxon;  others  Danish,  and  others  Norman.  It  is 
also  quite  evident,  from  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  terms  of  art  and 
several  Romiui  provisions,  that  many  of  the  rules  and  maxims  which 
the  common  law  has  adopted  were  derived  from  the  civil  law.  The 
greater  part  of  our  modem  mercantile  law  is  unquestionably  derived 
from  that  source.  Again,  many  parts  of  the  common  law  have 
gradually  arisen  from  the  necessary  modification  of  its  ancient  doc- 
trines and  principles,  in  order  to  render  them  applicable  to  new  states 
of  society  produced  by  enlarged  conunerce  and  advancing  civilisation. 
From  this  cause  some  branches  of  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  and 
notably  our  law  merchant,  have  wholly  sprung  into  existence  in 
modem  times.  The  whole  of  the  law  of  evidence  for  instance,  now 
perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  our  practical  jurisprudence,  has 
appeared  as  part  of  the  common  law  so  lately  as  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  flexibi- 
lity of  the  conmion  law,  and  its  capacity  of  adapting  itself  to  circum- 
stances, is  presented  by  the  history  of  our  trial  by  jury,  which  may  be 
traced  through  all  its  gradations,  from  a  rude  kind  of  trial,  in  which 
the  jury  were  merely  witnesses  called  from  the  neighbourhood  in  order 
that  they  might  declare  the  truth  to  the  judge,  to  the  present  artificial 
system,  where  the  juiy  themselves  decide  upon  the  truth  of  facts  by 
uie  testimony  of  witnesses  examined  before  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  rules  and  provisions  of  the  common  law  have  wholly  disappeared, 
having  either  become  obsolete  from  disuse,  or  been  gradually  abrogated 
by  decisions  of  the  judges  as  they  became  inapplicable  to  the  altered 
state  of  society.  So  great  has  been  the  alteration  of  the  common  law 
which  these  accessions  and  abstractions  have  occasioned,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  termed  with  propriety  the  same  body  of  laws  that  it  was 
600  years  ago,  unless  it  be  upon  tlie  principle  upon  which  Sir  M.  Hale 
maintains  its  identity,  namely,  that  the  changes  have  been  only  partial 
and  successive,  whilst  the  general  system  has  been  always  the  same, 
"  as  the  Argonauts'  ship  was  the  same  when  it  returned  home  as  it 
was  when  it  went  out,  though  in  that  long  voyage  it  had  successive 
amendments,  and  scai-ce  came  back  with  any  of  its  former  materials." 
(EUde's  '  History  of  the  Common  Law ; '  Blackstone's  '  Commentaries,' 
vol.  i. ;  Reeve's  'History  of. the  Law  of  England,'  voL  i.;  Hallam's 
'Middle  Ages,'  vol.  ii.,  on  the  origin  of  the  Common  Law.) 

COMMON  MEASURE,  any  magnitude  which  is  contained  an  exact 
number  of  times  in  two  other  magnitudes.  Thus  in  the  case  of  num- 
bers, 7  is  a  common  measure  of  56  and  700.  The  method  of  finding 
the  greatest  common  measure  is  precisely  the  same  both  in  the  science 
of  arithmetic  and  in  that  of  concrete  magnitudes.  The  proof  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows :  let  A  and  B  be  two  magnitudes,  of  whidi  B 
is  the  less.  Let  A  contain  B  m  times,  with  a  remainder  R,  or  A  =  m 
B  +  R.  Then  it  is  easy  to  show  that  every  magnitude  which  measures 
(or  is  contained  exactly  a  number  of  times  in)  A  and  B  both,  measures 
m  B  and  A  —  m  B  or  R ;  and  also  that  every  magnitude  which  mea- 
sures B  and  R  measures  m  B  and  m  B  •»-  R  or  A.  That  is,  all  measures 
common  to  dividend  and  divisor  are  common  to  divisor  and  remainder, 
and  all  measures  common  to  divisor  and  remainder  are  common  to 
dividend  and  divisor.  Therefore,  the  greatest  of  the  common  measures 
of  either  pair  is  that  of  the  other.  Now,  carry  on  the  division  as 
follows  until  there  is  no  remainder,  which  suppose  to  happen  at  the 
fourth  step : — 


Let  A  = 
B  = 
R  = 
R'= 


mB  -h  R 
nR  +  R' 
j)R'-hR" 
gR" 


R  is  less  than  B 

R'      „         R 
R"       ..  B' 
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Then  R'  measuring  itself,  and  also  R'  or  q  R*,  must  be  the  greatest 
measure  common  to  both,  for  nothing  greater  than  itself  can  measure 
R".  But  the  greatest  common  measure  of  R"  and  R'  has  been  shown 
to  be  that  of  R'  and  R,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  that  of  R  and  B, 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  that  of  B  and  A. 

In  the  case  of  two  numbers  or  fractions,  a  common  measure  must  be 
found ;  for  two  whole  numbers  it  must  be  a  whole  number,  1  at  least, 
if  not  higher ;  for  two  fractions  it  must  be  a  fraction.  But  in  con- 
crete magnitudes  the  process  may  continue  without  end,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  magnitudes  are  Incommensubables,  (which  see  for 
proof.)    Hence  the  necessity^  in  all  correct    reasoning,  of  treating 
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oonorete  xnagnitudeB  in  the  maimer  laid  down  in  the  fifth  book  ol 
Euclid. 

In  Algebra  the  oorresponding  prooeas  doea  not  aaceriain  the  greateat 
common  meaaare,  which  dependa  upon  the  apecific  values  of  tiie  lettera; 
but  onlj  the  higheat  common  factor,  or  that  which  has  the  highest 
dimenaiona.  Thia  part  of  algebra  ia  frequently  rendered  aingi^arlv 
obaeure  hj  the  application  of  the  arithmetical  word.  Thua,  though 
the  higheat  algebiaical  factor  of  a*  —  «*  and  cfi-^a^iaa  —  x;  this  laat 
28  not  the  greatest  common  meaaure  in  all  oaaeaj  aa  the  reader  may  try 
by  Buppoaing  a  and  a;  to  be  8  and  6. 

COMMON  PLEAS,  COURT  OF,  one  of  the  auperior  courts  of 
record,  having  original  jurisdiction  over  Engluid  and  Walee  in  aU 
common  pleaa  or  dvil  actiona  commenced  by  subject  against  aubject. 
It  ia  at  present  compoaed  of  five  judgea,  one  of  them  being  chief  justice 
and  the  other  four  puime  juaticea. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Aula  or  Curia  Regia,  established  by  the 
Conqueror  in  the  hall  of  hia  uaual  residence,  the  palace  at  Westminster, 
that  tribunal  exercised  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  temporal  oauaea, 
which  were  adjudicated  upon  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  royal 
houaehold,  often  aasirted  by  persons  learned  in  the  law,  odled  the 
king's  justidars.  In  thia  state  of  things,  the  poorer  class  of  suitors  in 
the  common  pleas,  between  man  and  man,  laboured  under  the  heavy 
inconvenience  of  either  attending  the  frequent  and  distant  progresses 
of  the  court,  or  of  losing  their  remedies  altogether.  This  evil,  as  well 
as  the  jealousy  entertained  by  the  crown  of  the  ascendancy  of  the 
chief  justiciar,  whopreaided  over  the  whole  Aula  Regis,  occasioned  the 
artide  in  Magna  Charta,  that  common  pleas  should  not  follow  the 
king's  court,  but  be  held  in  some  certain  place.  This  court  of  Common 
Pleaa  thereupon  became  gradually  detached  from  the  Aula  Regis,  and 
assumed  its  present  separate  form.  It  has  ever  since  continued  its 
sittingB,  without  removal  from  the  palace  of  Westminster  or  its 
immediate  vicinity,  except  on  a  few  occasions,  in  time  of  plague  or 
contagious  disease. 

This  court  has  by  its  constitution,  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
thoseactione,  which,  as  they  concern  the  right  of  freehold  or  realty, 
are  called  real,  and  on  thia  account  it  is  styled  l^  Coke  the  "  lock  and 
key  of  the  common  law."  The  great  mass  of  real  actions  have  been 
abolished,  and  of  the  only  three  remaining— dower,  right  of  dower, 
and  quare  impedit— this  court  has  still  exclusive  jurisdiction.  The 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  had  originally  also  an  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  suits  between  subject  and  subject ;  but  in  these  personal  actions 
the  Queen's  Bench  and  Exchequer  of  Pleas  have  long  exercised  con- 
current authority. 

Before  1880,  the  appeal  from  the  judgments  of  this  court  was  by 
writ  of  error  to  the  justices  of  the  Ring's  Bench ;  a  vestige  of  superiority 
resulting  to  the  latter  aa  constituting  the  remnant  of  that  Aula  Regis 
from  which  this  court  as  well  aa  those  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer 
have  been  gradually  carved  out.  But  now  by  statute  11  Geo.  IV.  ft 
1  Wai.  IV.,  c  70,  the  judgments  of  this  court  can  only  be  reviewed  by 
the  judges  of  the  other  two  superior  courts  of  law,  forming  a  court  of 
error  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber;  the  further  appeal  thence  is  to  the 
Bouse  of  Lords. 

Bemdes  its  ordinal^  jurisdiction,  this  court  exercises  a  summary 
exdudve  and  final  jurisdiction  over  railway  and  canal  companies, 
under  the  statute  17  ft  18  Vict.  c.  81,  and  Is  also  a  court  of  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  revising  barristers.     [Eleotion.] 

The  only  persons  admitted  to  audience  as  advocates  in  the  Court  of 
Conmion  Pleas  during  its  aittings  in  term  were,  till  1884,  serjeants-at- 
law.  [Skiubant-at-Law.]  By  a  royal  warrant  in  April  of  that  year, 
the  right  of  audience  was  directed  to  cease  to  be  exercised  exclusively 
by  the  serjeants-at-law ;  and  other  counsel  were  to  have  an  equal 
right  with  them  so  to  practise  there.  Doubts  having  subsequently 
arisen  as  to  the  authority  of  the  crown  to  abolish  the  privilege  of  the 
Serjeants,  the  act  9  ft  10  Vict  c.  67,  was  obtained  to  efiect  that  object 
(Bhickst.  '  Comm.,'  Mr.  Kerr's  ed.  vol.  iu.  pp.  29,  44.) 

COMMON  RECOVERY.    [Recovery.] 

COMMON,  RIGH7  OF,  in  law,  is  the  right  of  taking  a  profit  in  the 
land  of  another  in  common  with  him,  whence  the  name  arises.  Such  a 
right  enjoyed  in  exclusion  of  the  owner  of  the  land  seems  not  to  be 
properly  common,  though  belonging  to  several  persons  together. 

The  profits  which  may  be  the  subjects  of  common  are  the  natural 
produce  of  land  (or  water,  which  is  included  in  the  legal  signification 
of  land) ;  such  as  grass  and  herbage,  turf,  wood,  and  fidi.  The  com- 
mons relating  to  these  subjects  are  accordinglv  called  common  of 
pasture,  turbary,  estovers,  and  piscary.  Other  uimgs  which  cannot  be 
called  producta  of  land,  but  rather  part  of  the  land  itself,  as  stones  and 
minerals,  may  also  be  the  subjects  of  common  right.  Rights  of  way 
and  other  accommodations  in  Uie  land  of  another,  though  enjoyed  in 
common,  do  not  bear  that  name,  but  are  called  eoMementi. 

Of  all  commons,  that  of  pasture  is  the  most  frequent.  It  Is  the 
right  of  taking  grass  and  herbage  by  the  mouths  of  grazing  animals. 
It  difTers  from  ihat  seneral  property,  which  may  exist  in  the  vesture  or 
vegetable  produce  of  the  land,  without  any  property  in  the  land  itself, 
and  which  is  a  corporeal  hereditament ;  whereas  all  commons  are  in- 
corporeal, "  as  appears,"  says  Blackstone,  "  from  their  very  definition," 
an  incorporeal  hereditament  being  "a  right  issuing  out  of  a  thing 
corporate,  or  concerning  or  annexed  to  the  same."  (2  Bl. '  Com.'  ch.  8.) 
The  same  remark  applies  to  other  commons,  the  subjects  of  which — as 


for  instance  woods  and  mines — ^may  bdong  as  corporeal  hereditamenis 
to  one,  while  the  land  generally  belongs  to  another. 

Common  of  turbary  is  the  right  of  taking  turf  for  fud ;  and  common 
ol  estovers  is  the  right  of  taking  wood  for  fuel,  and  for  the  repairs  of 
houses,  fences,  and  implements  of  husbandry.  These  supplies  of  wood 
are  called  fire  bote,  house  bote  (which  includes  the  former),  plough 
bote,  and  hedge  or  hay  bote.  These  estovers  or  botes  may  also  be 
taken  by  every  tenant  for  life  or  yean  from  the  land  which  he  himaalf 
occupies,  but  they  are  not  then  the  subjects  of  common  rights. 

Conmion  of  piscary  is  the  right  of  JUkery  in  rivers  not  navigable ; 
the  right  of  fishing  in  the  sea  and  in  navigable  rivers  being  common  to 
all  the  subjects  of  the  realm* 

The  extent  of  rights  of  oommon  depends  very  mueh  upon  the  tiHe 
to  them.  There  are  four  titles  on  which  such  rights  may  be  founded ; 
common  right  (which  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  thing  as  the  common 
law),  prescription,  custom,  and  grant. 

The  title  by  common  right  arose  with  the  creation  of  manors,  when 
land  was  granted  out  in  fee  to  ba  held  of  the  grantor  as  lord.  As  such 
grants  were  forbidden  by  the  statute  '  quia  emptora '  (18  Edw.  L,  &  1)» 
it  follows  that  all  commons  appendant  now  existing  must  have  been 
created  before  the  date  of  that  statuta  The  law  allowed  to  every 
such  grantee,  of  course,  and  of  common  right,  oommon  of  pasture, 
turbary,  estovers,  and  piscary  in  the  imute  of  the  lord,  or  that  part  of 
his  lands  which  was  ndther  taken  by  him  into  his  dem^tme  or  actual 
occupation,  nor  granted  out  by  him  to  others.  These  implied  rights 
of  common  however  were  allowed  no  further  than  necesnty  seemed 
to  require,  and  rights  of  common  thus  originating  are  stUl  confined 
nearly  within  their  ancient  limits.  Springing  from  grants  of  land, 
thev  were  considered  as  inseparably  appmdani  to  the  land,  so  that  they 
eould  not  be  severed  from  it  without  extinguishment.  The  conunon 
of  pasture  was  confined  to  the  purpose  of  maintaining,  from  seed  time 
to  harvest,  the  cattle  of  the  commoner  which  were  used  by  him  in 
cultivating  his  Umd,  and  which  that  land  would  maintjun  through  the 
winter,  or  which  were,  as  the  law  styled  it,  levant  and  omeAaftC  upon  it. 
Horses,  oxen,  kine,  and  sheep,  used  either  for  tilling  or  manuring  land, 
were  the  commonable  cattle.  The  land  to  which  the  common  was 
appendant  must  have  been  originally  arable,  though  the  subsequent 
change  of  arable  into  meadow,  ftc.,  does  not  ex^guish  the  right 
Common  of  turbaiy  appendant  was  confined  to  the  purpose  of  supply* 
ing  fuel  for  the  domestic  use  of  the  tenant ;  and  so  strictly  must  this 
right  be  still  confined  within  its  andent  limits,  that  it  must  be  appen* 
duit  to  an  ancient  messuage,  and  no  more  turves  can  be  taken  under  it 
than  will  be  spent  in  the  house.  Common  of  estovers  appendant  g|ives, 
as  it  gave  originally,  only  the  right  of  taking  wood  for  the  repair  of 
andent  fences  and  houses.  Common  of  piscary  appendant  was  only 
for  supplying  the  tenant's  own  table  vrith  fish,  and  it  must  be  still 
liipited  to  thu  purpose. 

Commons  claimed  by  prescription  (which  supposes  a  grant)  may  be 
as  various  as  grants  may  oe.  A  right  of  common  thus  founded  may 
be  either  annexed  to  land  (when  it  is  said  to  be  appurtenant),  or  alto- 
gether independent  of  any  property  in  land,  when  it  is  said  to  be  in 
ffrxm.  If  common  of  pasture,  it  may  be  for  any  kind  of  animals, 
whether  commcnable  or  not,  as  swine  and  geese.  The  number  of 
animals  may  be  fixed,  or  absolutely  unlimited,  and  they  need  not  be 
the  commoner's  own. 

Common  appurtenant  may  be  severed  from  the  land  to  which  it  was 
originally  annexed,  and  then  it  becomes  common  in  gross. 

The  title  to  common  by  custom  is  peculiar  to  copyholders,  and  may 
also  give  the  commoner  various  modifications  of  right 

Right  of  common  of  pasture  may  also  be  claimed  because  of  vieinaffe, 
or  neighbourhood.  This  is  where  two  wastes  belonging  to  different 
lords  of  manors  adjoin  each  other,  without  being  separated  by  a  fenoe. 
The  cattle  lawfully  put  upon  the  one  common  may  then  atray,  or 
rather  are  excused  for  straying,  into  the  other. 

The  rights  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  over  which  a  right  of  common 
exists,  are  all  such  rights  as  flow  from  ownership,  and  are  not  incon- 
sLstent  with  the  commoner's  rights. 

Rights  of  common  are  conveyed,  like  all  other  incorporeal  heredifca- 
ments,  by  deed  of  grant  When  they  are  annexed  to  land,  they  will 
pass  with  the  Isnd  by  any  assurance  adapted  to  transfer,  the  Utter. 

Rights  of  common  are  liable  to  be  extinguished  in  several  ways,  and 
often  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  parties.  It  is  a  rule,  that  if  the 
owner  of  conunon  appurtenant  purohases  any  part  of  the  land  over 
which  the  right  extends,  the  right  of  common  is  aUogetker  extinguished ; 
it  is  the  same  if  he  rolease  his  right  over  any  part  of  the  land.  This 
unreasonable  rule  however  does  not  extend  to  common  appendant, 
though  that  will  be  extinguished  if  the  commoner  becomes  the  owner 
of  a//  the  land  in  which  he  has  common,  and  partial  extinguidmient  ol 
the  common  will  follow  from  acquisition  of  part  of  the  land.  The 
enfranchisement  of  a  copyhold  to  which  a  right  of  oonmion  is  f^**«<*Trft*i 
extinguishes  the  right. 

The  most  common  mode  of  extinguishing  'rights  of  conunon  in 
modem  times  is  by  indosure  under  act  of  parliament,  and  these  opera- 
tions have  been  systematised  by  the  general  indosure  acts,  under 
which  commissioners  have  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  super> 
intending  inclosures,  and  the  process  rondered  much  leea  difficult  and 
expensive  than  it  formerly  was.  (See  Inolosubb  ;  also  generally  on 
this  subject  Woolrych,  on  'Rights  of  Common;'  Comyn's  'Digest,' 
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tit.,  Common ;   and  BlAcksUme'a  '  Commentariei/  roL  it  p.  84,  Mr. 
Kerr's  edit.) 

COMMON,  TENANCY  IN,  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  property 
may  be  held  by  msvenX  persons  together.  It  oomes  the  nearest  to 
separate  ownership,  from  which  it  defers  in  UtUe  else  than  that  the 
shares  held  in  common  are  not  actually  divided  or  marked  out.  As  to 
alienation,  transmission  by  descent,  and  other  incidents  of  property, 
the  law  of  undivided  and  of  divided  shares  is  the  sama  From  the 
blending,  however,  of  the  shares,  there  necessarily  arises  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  mode  of  their  enjovment.  When  the  profits  of  the  thing 
held  in  common  are  partible  (as  com  growing  in  a  field),  they  are 
generally  actually  divided  among  the  tenants,  and  then  the  property  of 
each  moat  doeely  resembles  aeparate  property.  It  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  this  cannot  be  done ;  in  which  case  the  thing  held  in 
common  must  either  be  used  alternately  by  the  tenants  (as  a  horse), 
or  they  must  join  in  using  it,  as  tenants  in  common  of  an  advowson 
are  required  by  law  to  concur  in  presenting  to  the  diurch. 

The  shares  of  tenants  in  common  may  be  either  equal  or  unequal, 
and  the  quantity  of  their  interests  may  be  either  equal  or  unequal. 
All  may  bie  tenants  in  fee,  tenants  for  a  term,  Ac.,  or  one  may  be  tenant 
in  fee,  and  another  tenant  for  a  term,  ftc  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  the  possession  of  all  be  contemporaneous ;  successive  interests  are 
not  a  tenancy  in  common. 

A  tenancy  in  common  may  be  created  in  several  ways.  If  a  joint- 
tenant,  or  coparcener,  aliens  his  share  to  a  stranger,  the  latter  is  a 
tenant  in  common  with  the  remaining  joint  tenant  or  coparcener.  If 
the  sole  owner  of  property  aliens  an  undivided  part  of  it,  and  retains 
the  rest,  the  grantor  and  grantee  are  tenants  in  common.  As  to  the 
words  which,  in  a  transfer  of  property  to  two  or  more  persons,  create 
a  tenancy  in  common,  or  a  joint-tenancy,  many  nice  distinctions  exist 
in  the  law.  At  common  law,  a  conveyance  of  land  to  two  simply,  and 
without  other  words,  made  them  joint-tenants,  and  not  tenants  in 
common;  except  in  a  few  particular  cases.  (Lilt.,  288,  284.)  This 
rule  of  law  was  founded  on  the  feudal  policy,  which  figtvoured  the  mode 
of  holding  property  in  joint-tenancy  ratiier  than  In  tenancy  in  common, 
because  the  former  afforded  room  for  the  re-union  of  the  property  by 
survivorship  (which  is  the  characteristic  incident  of  joint-tenancy)  in  a 
single  individual,  who  might  more  efifectually  perform  the  duties 
belonging  to  the  feudal  tenure  than  several  persons  among  whom  the 
same  burden  was  divided ;  and  it  is  probable  therefore  that  in  the 
times  of  feudalism  the  intentions  of  grantors  were  fulfilled  by  implying 
joint-tenancy  rather  than  tenancy  in  common.  For  a  long  time  past 
however  the  courts  have  endeavoured,  whenever  they  could,  to  raise 
by  construction  tenancies  in  common  rather  than  joint-tenancies.  But 
a  tenancy  in  common  might  always  be  created  by  express  words,  and 
notechniod  expressions  being  necessary  for  the  purpose,  the  courts 
have  been  enabled  to  lay  hold  of  any  words  in  a  deed  or  will  which 
appeared  to  them  sufficiently  expressive  of  a  tenancy  in  common,  in 
order  to  establish  one.  The  misfortune  however  is  that  they  have 
assumed  greater  latitude  in  this  respect  in  the  construction  of  wills  and 
uses  and  trusts,  than  in  the  construction  of  common-law  conveyances ; 
so  that  the  same  words,  as  for  instance  the  words  ''equally  to  be 
divided,**  often  have  different  effects  in  different  instruments. 

The  Courts  of  Equity  have  decided  that  in  certain  cases  a  simple 
conveyance  to  two  or  more  makes  them  in  equity  tenants  in  common, 
and  not  joint-tenants,  unless  there  is  an  express  declaration  to  the 
contrary.  This  is  the  rule  where  a  mortgage  is  made  to  two  or  more, 
and  vfhea  an  estate  purchased  by  two  or  more  is  conveyed  to  them  in 
unequal  shares.  This  doctrine  is  sometimes  in  practice  found  very 
inconvenient. 

A  tenancy  in  common  ceases  as  a  matter  of  oonrse,  when  the  owner- 
ship of  the  several  shares  exists  in  a  single  individual;  it  can  also  be 
destroyed  by  partition  made  by  the  tenants.  Any  one  of  the  tenants 
may  compel  the  others,  by  suit  in  equity,  to  make  partition  of  lands 
or  houses  held  in  common,  except  when  the  subject  is  in  its  nature 
not  partible,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Uving  animal  for  instance. 

Notwithstanding  its  many  inconveniences,  tenancy  in  common  often 
occurs,  being  frequently  created  by  wills  and  settlements  in  which 
property  is  given  by  suitable  words  to  classes  of  persons  together,  as  to 
children,  or  to  a  number  of  individuals  by  name.  (See  Blackst. '  Comm.' 
Tol.  2,  p.  186,  Mr.  Kerr's  ed.) 

COMMONS  are  wastes  and  pastures  which  have  never  been  exclu- 
sively appropriated  by  any  individual,  but  used  in  common  by  the 
inhabitants  of  a  parish  or  district.  Where  extensive  common  rights 
exist,  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  inclosed  land  is  greatly  afiiected  by 
it.  All  the  cattle  being  maintained  on  the  commons  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  less  land  is  laid  down  to  grass,  and  only  so  much  is  kept  in 
meadow  as  will  produce  hay  to  feed  the  cattle  in  winter  weather,  and 
when  the  commons  will  not  sustain  Uiem.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  arable  land  is  not  well  cultivated,  little  manure  is  made  in  the 
yards,  and  the  rent  is  paid  by  the  stock  which  runs  on  the  commons, 
and  which  increases  and  grows  without  any  expense  to  the  owner. 
But  it  is  a  wasteful  disposition  of  the  land.  O>mmon  pastures  are 
never  improved ;  no  one  will  drain  or  dear  them  of  weeds,  still  less 
manure  them.  The  stock  kept  upon  them  is  not  by  any  means  so 
numerous  as  could  be  kept  on  the  same  surface  divided  and  improved. 
Hence  most  of  the  commons  and  common  fields  in  Qreat  Britain  have 
been  dividsd  sad  iaolossd  within  the  last  fifty  years.    Wherever  an 


incloeure  has  taken  place  the  public  has  gained,  even  when  the  indi- 
viduals immediately  connected  with  the  land  may  have  suffereil  some 
loss,  by  not  receiving  an  equivalent  for  the  profit  they  had  from  the 
cattle  which  they  contrived  to  keep  on  the  commons. 

The  soil  of  commons  within  a  manor  belongs  to  the  lord ;  if  there  is 
no  numor,  it  belongs  to  the  king.  The  herbi^  belongs  in  general  to 
the  tenants  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  manor  or  districts,  according 
to  fixed  rules.  Where  commons  are  very  extensive  there  is  sometimes 
no  restriction  on  the  number  of  cattle  which  may  be  turned  out  on 
them.    This  is  called  eommo»  wUkoKt  itint. 

The  usual  proportion  given  to  the  lord  for  his  right  in  the  soil  on  an 
indosure  is  one-sixteenth.  The  remainder  is  divided  among  those  who 
have  a  right  of  common  in  proportion  to  Uie  land  they  possess,  and  on 
which  their  right  depends. 

Coounon  fidds  differ  from  commons,  in  that  they  are  divided  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivation ;  but  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  off  the  ground,  the 
cattle  of  all  the  proprietors,  or  of  all  the  parishioners,  as  the  custom 
may  be,  have  a  right  of  pasture  over  the  whole  in  commoiL  This 
system  is  incompatible  with  an  improved  husbandry,  and  common 
fields  have  been  very  generally  divided  and  inclosed  by  particular  acts 
of  parliament.  The  Oeneral  Indosure  Acts  of  late  years  have  greatly 
facilitated  these  indosures,  and  the  number  of  common  fields  is  pro- 
bably not  now  very  great. 

COMMONS,  HO  USE  OP.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  present  a 
distinct  though  compendious  view  of  the  history  and  actual  state  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  In  considering  the  history  of  the  English  borough 
sTstem,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  municipal  organisation  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  though  not  confined  to  the  towns,  was  best  re- 
membered in  them ;  and  when  after  the  Norman  invasion,  the  towns 
became  subject  to  a  royal  bailiff,  who  levied  taxes  almost  at  his 
pleasure,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  reached  the  royal  exchequer, 
the  oppression  was  severely  felt,  and  strong  efforts  were  made  to 
relieve  themselves  from  it.  Very  early  the  towns,  by  offering  better 
terms  than  were  obtained  from  the  bailiff,  obtained  the  power  of 
decting  their  own  mayor,  or  port-reeve.  For  this  purpose  charters 
were  granted,  and  self-governing  niimidpdities  were  re-formed.  It 
was  natural,  when  the  chief  object  of  the  assembling  of  a  parliament 
was  taxation,  to  apply  to  these  municipalities.  They  represented  con- 
siderable bodies  of  people  alreadv  united  for  a  somewhat  similar  pur- 
pose, and  they  alrrady  raised  toUs  and  imposed  several  taxes.  The 
original  basts  of  the  representation,  however,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
was  very  different  from  what  we  must  suppose  it  would  have  been 
made,  had  the  crown  and  its  advisers  at  that  period  contemplated  in 
this  arrangement  any  such  thing  as  the  oompodtion  of  a  legislative 
assembly.  The  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  its 
members  that  were  sent  from  the  towns,  at  a  period  when  the  popu- 
lation and  general  importance  of  the  towns,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  counties  at  large,  were  vastly  less  than  they  are  now,  was  mani- 
festly a  circumstance  repugnant  to  all  the  political  notions  and 
tendendes  of  the  government  of  that  day.  Under  Edward  I.  the 
town  representatives  bore  so  large  a  proportion  to  those  of  the  shires 
as  246  to  74 ;  and  under  Edward  III.  as  282  to  74.  The  reason  why, 
on  the  first  settling  of  the  representative  system  into  regularity  and 
permanency,  each  constituency  was  uniformly  summoned  to  dect  two 
members,  without  regard  to  its  known  or  presumed  proportion  of 
wedth  or  populousnees,  seems  to  have  been  very  simple  and  very 
naturd.  bo  long  as  the  parliamentary  voice  of  the  commons  was 
confined  to  mattcxs  of  taxation  merely,  the  only  thing  that  appears  to 
have  been  serioudy  regarded  in  fixing  the  numlaer  of  delegates  was  the 
securing  such  a  delegation  from  each  constituency  as  at  the  smallest 
inconvenience  and  expense  to  the  latter  should  have  full  power  to 
treat  of  the  pecuniary  business  in  question;  and  two,  being  the 
smaUest  number  compatible  with  the  important  conditions  of  mutual 
consultation  and  joint  testimony,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  nimiber  that 
imposed  the  smallest  burden  on  the  constituents,  and  was  also  most 
convenient  for  avoiding  a  too  crowded  assemblage  of  representatives. 
And  thus  it  seems  to  have  been  that  the  periodiul  and  frequent  shire 
and  borough  courts  presenting  the  most  naturd  and  convenient  modes 
and  occadons  of  appointing  the  parliamentary  deputies  of  the  severd 
commuiiities,  two  representatives,  and  two  only,  were  siunmoned  in- 
differently from  the  shire  as  from  the  borough^  and  from  the  largest 
shire  or  borough  as  from  the  smallest. 

When  the  power  and  authority  of  the  commons  in  parliament  had 
become  so  firmly  consolidated  under  the  first  three  Edwards  as  to 
exeroise  an  effective  control  over  all  the  great  measures  of  govenmient, 
the  compodtion  of  the  r^resentative  bodv  was  an  object  of  constant 
attention  and  solidtude  to  the  crown.  As  the  number  and  names  of 
the  counties  entitled  to  send  members  admitted  neither  of  doubt  nor 
of  dispute,  the  right  of  the  boroughs  became  the  first  object  of  attack 
from  that  quarter.  The  parliamoit  having  in  1297  (25  Edward  I.) 
procured  the  passing  of  the  act  called  "  Statutum  de  tdlagio  non  con- 
cedendo,"  which  enacts  that  ''no  tdlage  or  dd  shall  be  taken  or 
levied  by  us  or  our  heirs  in  our  realm  without  the  good  will  and  assent 
of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons,  knights,  burgesses,  and  other 
tteemea  of  the  land,"  it  became  important  to  influence  the  borough  as 
the  most  numerous  body. 

The  great  instruments  of  the  crown  in  influencing  the  ecmpoiition  of 
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the  popular  representation,  especially  of  the  borough  portion  of  it» 
were,  the  skerijfs  of  the  several  counties  returning  members,  of  which, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  there  were  thirty-seven;  Durham  and 
Cheshire  having  then  palatinate  parliaments  of  their  own,  and  Mon- 
mouthshire being  part  of  Wales,  which  was  not  yet  legislatively  incor- 
porated with  England,  nor  even  effectively  subjected  to  the  English 
crown.  It  was  as  the  king's  bailiff,  that  is,  as  local  superintendent  and 
collector  of  the  crown  revenues,  that  the  precepts  for  election  of  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses  were  addressed  to  this  officer ;  he  was  to  make 
returns  for  every  city  and  borough  in  his  bailiwick — another  mark  of 
the  original  purpose  for  which  the  popular  representatives  were  con- 
vened, that  of  taxation  only.  So  long  as  this  continued  to  be  the  sole 
object  of  their  convocation,  and  so  long  as  the  delegated  burgesses 
themselves  had  little  voice  in  fixing  the  rate  of  impost  to  be  levied  on 
their  constituents,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  smaller  boroughs  in 
particular  should  often  have  petitioned  to  be  excused  from  the  sending 
of  delegates  on  these  occasions,  which  added  to  their  share  of  the 
pubUc  burden,  the  expense,  to  them  considerable,  of  the  wages  which 
by  royal  writ  they  were  to  pay  their  representatives  during  their  absence 
on  this  parliamentary  service,  and  which  were  fixed  at  two  shillings 
each  per  dav,  being  one  half  the  amount  appointed  to  be  paid  by  the 
county  freeholders  on  the  like  occasion  to  a  knight  of  the  shire.  As 
the  king's  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff  specified  no  particular  city  or 
borough,  but  required  him  in  general  terms  "  to  cause  to  be  elected 
two  citi>.ens  for  each  city,  and  two  burgesses  for  each  borough  in  your 
baiUwick,"  a  sort  of  discretionary  power  seems  to  have  rested  with  the 
sheriff  of  determining  what  towns  were  qualified  to  send  representatives. 
Thus  we  find  the  returns  made  by  these  officers  concluding  sometimes 
with  the  words  "  there  are  no  more  cities  or  boroughs  in  my  bailiwick," 
though  there  were  in  fact  more  boroughs ;  and  sometimes  ending  with 
"  there  are  not  any  other  cities  or  boroughs  within  the  county  from 
which  any  citizens  or  burgesses  can  or  are  accustomed  to  be  sent  to 
the  said  parliament,  by  reason  of  their  decay  or  poverty."  Immaterial 
as  this  circumstance  in  the  origiiyU  framing  of  the  parliamentaiy  writs 
might  appear  at  the  time,  its  results  have  been  momentoua  It  must 
have  been  remote  indeed  from  the  contemplation  both  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  and  of  Edward  I.,  that  in  convoking  so  large  a  number  of 
delegates  from  towns,  in  order  to  tax  them  with  greater  facility  and 
uniformity,  Uiey  were  laying  the  foundation  of  a  separate  house  of 
legislature,  wherein  the  representatives  of  that  part  of  the  population 
most  alien  to  the  feudal  organisation  should  vastly  preponderate.  They 
evidently  looked  not  so  iur,  nor  suspected  any  latent  danger  in  the 
generality  of  the  terms  in  which  these  precepts  were  couched.  But 
when  the  commons  came  to  assert  and  establish  their  claim  to  a 
full  and  free  U,idative  voice,  and  it  consequently  became  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  crown  to  secure  to  itself  any  and  every 
means  of  iiifluencing  the  composition  of  that  assembly,  there  was  one 
expedient  to  which  it  was  too  late  to  resort,  that  of  singling  out 
boroughs  for  representation,  or  omitting  them  at  pleasure.  The  con- 
trary precedent  was  firmly  established — that,  through  the  sheriff, 
every  city  and  borough  was  to  be  summoned ;  the  original  terms  of 
the  writ  were  grown  into  an  inviolable  constitutional  maxim ;  and  in 
the  fifth  of  Richard  II.,  the  Commons  were  already  sufficiently 
powerful  to  procure  statutory  enactments  imposing  a  fine  on  any 
sheriff  who  should  not  UteraUy  obey  the  writ,  and  subjecting  citizens 
and  burgasa,  as  well  as  others  having  parliamentary  summons,  to  be 
"  amerced  or  otherwise  punished  "  for  non-attendance.  And  although 
notorious  inability,  from  devastation  by  war  or  other  calamity,  to  pay 
the  parliamentary  wages  of  representatives,  continued  long  after  to  he 
admitted  as  a  vaUd  plea  of  exemption  from  electing  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividual boroughs,  the  great  principle  of  the  right  of  every  munidpBd 
town  to  be  summoned,  and  its  duty  to  return  members,  if  capable,  was 
constantly  and  firmly  maintained. 

In  Uke  manner,  statutes  were  passed  in  the  three  following  reigns  to 
restrain  the  corrupt  and  irregular  proceedings  of  the  sheriffs  both  in 
county  and  in  borough  elections. 

Hitherto,  however,  the  parliamentary  determinations  of  the  com> 
mons,  as  regarded  the  constitution  of  their  own  house,  had  constantly 
tended  to  maintain  the  political  rights  of  their  constituents  against 
invasion  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  But  that  firm  and  lasting  esta- 
blishment of  their  own  power  as  a  distinct  legislative  body,  which  may 
be  dated  from  the  great  revolution  that  first  brought  the  house  of 
Lancaster  to  the  throne,  seems,  by  that  very  additional  security  which 
it  gave  them  against  royal  encroachment,  to  have  tended  to  embolden 
the  house,  not,  as  formerly,  to  maintain  the  elective  franchise  to  the 
utmost  with  the  same  zeal  with  which  they  upheld  their  own  interest 
and  independence  as  a  legislative  chamber,  but  to  commence  a  sort  of 
reaction  against  the  constituent  bodies  by  narrowing  the  basis  of  the 
suffrage  itself.  The  earUest  of  these  disfranchising  enactments,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable,  is  that  of  the  8th  Henry  VI.,  restricting 
the  county  franchise,  formerly  possessed  by  all  freeholders,  to  such 
only  %\hoee  freeholds  were  worth  clear  forty  whillingB  a  year,  a  sum 
at  least  equal  to  twenty  pounds  of  the  present  day.  The  next  remark- 
able instance,  though  very  different  in  its  nature,  of  legislative  enact- 
ments respecting  the  constitution  of  the  commons'  house,  appears  in 
the  parliamenta^  incorporation  of  Wales  and  Cheshire  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  which  brought  an  accession  of  sixteen  county  and  fifteen 
borough  members. 


The  borough  representation  in  general  was  still  the  great  object  of 
attention  to  the  Crown  in  undermining  the  independence  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  development  of  that  part  of  its  policy  was  diligently 
pursued  under  the  later  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  and  carried  to  the  utmost 
limit  by  the  Stuarts;  1st,  by  creating  or  reviving  parliamentary 
boroughs,  and  at  the  same  time  remoulding  their  municipal  constitu- 
tions according  to  the  views  of  the  court;  2nd,  by  proceeding  to 
assimilate  the  municipal  constitutions  of  the  old  parhamentary 
boroughs  to  those  of  this  newly-created  class.  The  last  addition  to  the 
English  representation  previous  to  the  changes  made  by  the  Refoml 
Act,  was,  under  Charles  II.,  the  enfranchisement  by  statute  of  the  county 
and  city  of  Durham,  and  the  creation  by  charter  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  of  Newark.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  that  James  I.,  by 
virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative,  had  conferred  the  right  of  electing  two 
members  upon  each  of  the  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
quite  independent  of  the  city  and  boraugh  representation  of  those 
places  already  existing :  thus  introducing  an  anomaly,  as  well  as 
novelty,  into  the  representative  system,  a  sort  of  forced  alliance 
between  learning  and  politics,  emanating  from  the  peculiar  mental 
constitution  and  training  of  that  prince. 

Those  who  conducted  the  revolution  of  1688  made  much  more  effec- 
tual provision  against  the  return  of  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy  than 
they  did  for  the  purification  of  the  representative  system.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  does,  indeed,  express,  "  that  the  election  of  members  of  par- 
liament ought  to  be  free ;"  but  this  vague  declaration  seems  to  have 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  an  indication  of  the  prevailing  pubHc 
opinion  on  the  subject.  We  find  another  strong  proof  that  the  public 
attention  had  now  begun  to  be  directed,  not  merely,  as  in  former  times, 
to  upholding  the  authority  of  the  Commons'  House  as  constituted  in 
parliament,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  relations,  on  the  one  hand  between 
the  house  and  the  constituent  body  of  the  nation,  on  the  other  between 
the  several  members  and  their  individual  constituencies,  in  the  enacting 
of  the  statute  commonly  called  "  the  Triennial  Act,"  which  deprived 
the  crown  of  the  power  of  continuing  the  same  House  of  Commons  for 
a  longer  period  tlum  three  years.  The  Triennial  Act  of  6  &  7  William 
and  Mary,  c  2,  was  an  enactment  wholly  on  the  side  of  electoral  free- 
dom. The  discretionary  power  previously  exercised  by  the  crown,  not 
only  of  dissolving,  but  of  continuing  at  pleasure,  was  highly  fiivourable 
to  any  such  view,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  as  that  of  forming  a  tacit 
compact  with  a  corrupt  or  servile  majority  of  the  Commons*  House, 
and  was  therefore,  as  had  been  lately  seen  under  Charles  II.,  exceed- 
ingly convenient  both  to  king  and  commons,  when  the  latter  happened 
to  be  sufficiently  pliant.  So  strongly,  however,  was  the  popular 
opinion  on  this  point  expressed  at  the  period  in  question,  that  it  com- 
pelled the  commons  to  persist  in  the  measure  in  spite  of  King  William's 
refusal  of  assent  to  the  bill  after  its  first  passing  the  two  houses,  so  that 
on  the  second  occasion  his  assent  was  reluctantly  yielded.  The  same 
activity  of  the  public  opinion  of  that  day  respecting  the  composition  of 
the  commons,  produced  the  several  Acts  of  that  reign  which  disqualify 
various  classes  of  placemen  for  seats  in  the  house. 

In  this  place  we  must  notice  the  legislative  union  with  Scotland, 
effected  in  1707  by  statute  6  Anne,  c.  8,  only  to  mention  that  it 
brought  an  accession  to  the  English  (which  thereby  became  the  British) 
House  of  Commons,  of  thirty  members  for  counties,  and  exactly  half 
that  number  for  cities  and  boroughs ;  exhibiting  between  the  nume- 
rical amount  of  the  county  and  that  of  the  borough  representation  a 
proportion  quite  the  reverse,  not  only  of  that  which  existed  in  England, 
but  of  that  which  had  previously  appeared  in  the  Scottish  parliamen- 
tary representation. 

The  same  reign  presents  us  with  an  enactment  of  the  BritLsh  House 
of  Commons  respecting  its  own  future  constitution,  totally  different  in 
character  from  those  of  Williiun  III.'s  time  just  referred  to.  This  is 
the  very  important  Act  (9  Anne,  c.  5),  which  established  the  qualifi- 
cation of  landed  property  for  English  members,  whether  for  counties 
or  boroughs.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
enactment  disfranchising  the  smaller  county  freeholders,  was  passed  an 
Act,  in  the  same  spirit,  restricting  the  choice  of  those  freeholders  who 
still  retaix^ed  the  franchise.  The  very  terms  of  this  statute  imply,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  coimties,  as  in  that  of  the  boroughs,  there  was 
originally  no  legal  distinction  between  the  qualification  of  the  electors 
and  that  of  the  elected,  but  that  the  former  were  simply  called  upon  to 
return  two  of  their  own  number  according  to  their  own  best  discretion. 
The  circumstance,  too,  of  the  daily  expenses  uniformly  paid  under  legal 
obligation  by  the  constituents  to  each  representative  while  absent  on 
parhamentsuy  duty,  may  in  this  place  be  properly  mentioned  as  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  qualification  of  considerable 
property,  how  much  soever  it  might  be  regarded  in  the  judgment  of 
the  constituents,  was,  originally,  not  at  all  contemplated  by  the  law. 
The  statute  in  question  (23  Henry  6,  c.  14)  declares,  tmit  thence- 
forward the  county  representatives  shall  be  "  notable  knights  of  the 
same  counties,  or  shall  be  able  to  be  knights,"  that  is,  shall  have  free- 
hold to  the  amount  of  iOl.  per  annum,  and  that  no  man  shall  be 
eligible  **  that  stands  in  the  degree  of  a  yeoman  or  imder."  On  this 
legal  footing  the  county  representation  remained  untU  the  ninth  year  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  not  only  was  the  landed  property  quaUfication  re- 
enacted  for  the  coimties  on  a  scale  nearly  proportioned  to  the  decrease 
in  the  nominal  value  of  money,  but  an  unprecedented  step  was  taken, 
by  including  in  the  very  same  clause  of  the  same  Act  a  provision. 
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that  while  every  knight  of  the  shire  should  poBsess  a  freehold  or  copy- 
hold estate  of  clear  6001.  per  annum,  so  also  every  citizen,  burgess,  or 
baron  of  the  Cinque  Ports  should  have  the  like  landed  qualification  to 
the  amount  of  SOO/.  per  annum.  The  statute  of  the  1st  Qeo.  I.,  com- 
monly called  the  Septennial  Act,  which  extended  the  legal  duration  of 
parliaments  from  three  years  to  seven,  how  cogent  soever  might  be  the 
XX)litical  motives  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  measure,  is  another 
memorable  instance  of  the  lengths  to  which  the  House  of  Commons 
could  now  venture  in  dealing  in  a  wholesale  manner  with  the  elective 
rights  of  its  constituents. 

One  of  the  most  important  operations  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons during  the  period  above  mentioned,  was  the  enacting  of  the 
statute,  passed  in  1800,  and  taking  effect  from  January  Ist,  1801,  by 
which  it  incorporated  the  parliamentary  representation  of  Ireland  with 
that  of  Great  Britain.  For  the  previous  history  of  the  Anglo- Irish 
representation,  and  the  degree  of  alteration  made  in  it  by  the  Act  of 
Union,  we  refer  to  Paruament  of  Ireland.  Sixty-four  members  for 
oounties,  thirty-five  for  cities  and  boroughs,  and  one  for  Dublin  uni- 
versity, were  thus  added  to  the  number  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  In  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  Scottish  union,  the 
ancient  proportion  between  the  city  and  borough  representation  was 
reversed,  and  an  additional  weight  consequently  thrown  into  the  scale 
of  the  coimty  representation  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  large. 

It  is  needless  to  encumber  our  pages  with  a  list  of  the  places  now 
returning  members  of  parliament,  since  these  may  be  seen,  with  the 
names  of  the  members,  published  annually  in  a  variety  of  shapes ;  and 
it  is  the  less  necessary,  as  a  bill  for  reforming  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  promised  to  be  introduced  by  ministers  in  1860, 
which  will,  if  carried,  in  all  probability  considerably  modify  the 
existing  arrangements. 

Elective  FranchUe,  Counties.  England  and  Walet. — Until  the  Reform 
Act,  the  parliamentary  franchise  in  counties  had  remained  without 
extension  or  alteration,  as  limited  full  three  centuriea  before  by  the 
statutes  of  the  8th  and  10th  of  Henry  VI.,  the  former  of  which  con- 
fined the  right  to  such  "  as  had  freehold  land  or  tenement  to  the  value 
of  iOa.  by  the  year  at  least  above  all  charges ;  "  the  latter  to  '*  people 
dwelling  and  resident  within  the  county,  &c.,  whereof  every  man  shedl 
have  freehold  to  the  value  of  40«.  by  the  year."  In  order  to  render  a 
man  a  freeholder,  and  complete  his  qualification  for  voting,  it  was 
necessary,  not  only  Uiat  he  should  have  a  freehold  interest  in  fais  lands 
and  tenements,  but  that  he  should  hold  them  by  freehold  tenure : 
oonsequently  copyholders,  holding  by  what  is  technically  termed  base 
tenure,  as  well  as  termon,  having  only  a  chattel  interest  in  their  estates, 
were  excluded  from  voting.  Doubts  having  been  raised  as  to  the  right 
of  copyholders,  it  was  expressly  enacted  by  the  31  George  II.  c.  14, 
that  no  person  holding  by  copy  of  court-roll  should  be  thereby  entitled 
to  vote.  The  Reform  Act  extends  the  franchise  by  admitting  not  only 
copyholdefs,  but  leaseholders,  and  even  occupiers,  under  certain  limit- 
ations ;  and  abridges  it  in  some  cases  of  freeholds  not  of  inheritance, 
as  also  in  all  cases  of  land  situate  in  a  city  or  borough,  and  which  being 
occupied  by  the  proprietor  would  give  him  a  parliamentary  vote  for 
that  city  or  borough.  In  establishing  the  right  to  the  coimty  franchise, 
questions  of  tenure  and  interest  have  become  of  comparatively  little 
importance,  except  as  they  are  connected  with  value ;  for  now  what  is 
commonly,  though  improperly,  called  a  tenant  at  will  (that  is,  from 
year  to  year)  occupying  hmd  of  the  annual  rent  of  50^.  has  a  right  to 
vote  for  a  county,  without  reference  to  the  tenure  by  which  the  lessor 
holds  the  land,  or  the  interest  that  he  may  have  in  it.  By  18  Goo.  II., 
c  18,  s.  5,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  person  should  vote  for  a  county  tmless 
he  had  been  for  twelve  calendar  months  in  actual  possession  of  the 
rents  and  profits  to  his.  own  use,  except  in  particular  cases.  But  by  the 
statute  of  1832,  by  s.  26  it  is  enacted,  that  no  person  shall  be  regis- 
tered as  a  freeholder  or  copyholder,  unless  he  was  in  actual  possession 
of  the  rents  and  profits  for  six  months  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July 
of  the  year  wherein  he  claims  to  be  registered.  Leaseholders  and  their 
assignees,  and  yearly  tenants,  must  have  occupied  for  twelve  months 
before  the  same  period,  except  in  the  cases  excepted  by  the  above- 
mentioned  statute  of  George  II.  Value,  therefore,  has  now  become 
the  criterion  upon  which,  in  many  cases,  the  right  of  voting  wholly 
depends ;  and  in  all  cases  it  is  a  most  material  subject  of  inquiry,  in 
order  to  determine  in  what  character,  whether  as  freeholder,  copy- 
holder, leaseholder,  or  occupier,  an  elector  should  make  his  claim  to  be 
registered. 

1.  If  lands  or  tenements  are  held  at  a  yearly  rent  of  502.,  bare  occu- 
pation, as  tenant  fMm  year  to  year,  is  sufficient  to  qualify ;  no  further 
interest  in  the  lands,  ftc.,  being  necessary,  and  it  being  immaterial  by 
what  tenure  they  are  held.  2.  So  also  is  the  occupation  of  lands,  ftc., 
of  50/.  yearly  value,  as  sub-lessee  or  assignee  of  any  under-lease  created 
originally  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  20  years,  now  small  a  portion 
soever  of  the  original  term  may  remain  unexpired.  8.  The  original 
lessee  of  a  term  created  originally  for  20  years,  of  lands  of  60/.  yearly 
value,  or  the  assignee  of  such  term,  is  entitled  to  vote  in  like  manner, 
whether  or  not  he  is  the  occupier  of  such  lands.  4.  The  occupier  of 
lands  of  10/.  yearly  value,  as  sub- lessee  or  assignee  of  any  under-lease 
of  a  term  of  not  less  than  60  years.  5.  So  likewise  the  original  lessee, 
or  the  assignee  of  such  a  term  of  the  lands  of  10/.  yearly  value,  is 
entitled,  whether  occupying  or  not ;  nor  is  the  nature  of  Uie  tenure 
material  in  any  of  the  above  cases;  but  twelve  months'  possession 


previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  is  required  in  all.  6.  The  being  seised 
of  an  estate— whether  of  inheritance  or  for  a  life  or  hves — whether 
freehold,  copyhold,  or  of  any  other  tenure,  to  the  like  yearly  value  of 
10/.,  entitles. 

Freehold  lands  or  tenements  of  40t.  yearly  value  are  stiU  sufficient 
to  give  a  vote  in  the  four  following  cases : — 

1.  If  it  be  an  estate  of  inheritance.  2.  If  not  an  estate  of  inherit- 
ance, but  only  an  estate  for  life  or  lives,  if  the  elector  was  seised  pre- 
viously to  the  7th  of  June,  1832  (the  day  on  which  the  act  received 
the  royal  assent),  and  continues  so  seised  at  the  time  of  registration 
and  of  voting.  3.  If  acquired  subsequently  to  that  day,  if  the  elector 
be  in  actual  and  bond  Jide  occupation  at  the  time  of  registration  and  of 
voting.  4.  Or  if  acquired  subsequently  to  that  day,  if  it  came  to  the 
elector  by  marriage,  marriage  settlement,  devise,  or  promotion  to  any 
benefice  or  any  office. 

Of  freehold  or  copyhold  estates  six  months'  possession,  and  of  lease- 
hold estates  twelve  months',  is  required,  previously  to  the  last  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  of  registration,  except  they  come  by  descent,  succes- 
sion, marriage,  marriage  settlement,  devise,  or  promotion,  ftc. 

Now,  also,  it  has  become  material  to  consider  how  the  lands  or 
tenements  are  locally  situated :  for  if  they  are  freehold  within  a  city  or 
borough,  and  in  the  freeholder's  own  occupation,  so  as  to  confer  a 
right  to  vote  for  such  city  or  borough, — or  if  copyhold  or  leasehold, 
and  occupied  by  him  or  any  one  else  so  as  to  give  the  right  of  voting 
for  such  city  or  borough  to  him  or  any  other  person, — ^they  cease  to 
qualify  for  a  county  vote. 

However,  by  the  16th  section  of  the  act,  an  express  reservation  is 
made  of  all  existing  rights  of  suffrage  possessed  by  county  freeholders, 
provided  they  are  duly  registered  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  itself. 

Scotland. — Under  George  II.  enactments  were  made  which  rendered 
the  proving  of  the  old  forty-shilling  votes  yet  more  difficult,  so  that 
many  more  of  them  disappeared,  and  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
very  few  remained.  Although  the  Scottish  act  of  1681  enacted  that 
the  right  of  voting  should  be  in  persons  publicly  infeoffed  in  property 
or  superiority  of  lands  of  40«.  old  extent,  or  of  400/.  Scots  valued  rent, 
thus  making  a  distinction,  it  should  seem,  between  property  and 
superiority,  yet  it  was  constantly  interpreted  to  mean  that  superiors, 
that  is,  tenants-in-chief,  or  persons  holding  inunediately  of,  the  crown, 
were  alone  entitled  to  vote.  Thus  proprietors  of  estates,  of  whatever 
value,  holding  from  a  subject,  were  excluded  from  the  fninchise.  It  is 
computed  that  in  several  counties  nearly  one-half  the  lands  were  held 
in  this  manner,  and  in  the  whole  kingdom  one-fifth  of  the  lands  were 
so  held.  The  class  of  landholders  thus  excluded  comprised  not  only 
the  middling  and  smaller  gentry,  and  the  industrious  yeomen  and 
farmers  who  had  inherited  or  acquired  some  portion  of  landed  pro* 
perty,  but  also  some  men  of  estates  worth  from  500/.  to  2000/.  per 
annum ;  while  many  persons,  who  had  not  the  smallest  actual  interest 
in  the  land,  possessed  and  exercised  the  elective  franchise.  When  a 
person  of  great  landed  property  wished  to  multiply  the  votes  at  his 
command,  his  course  was,  to  surrender  his  charter  to  the  crown,  to 
appoint  a  number  of  his  confidential  friends,  to  whom  the  crown  par- 
celled out  his  estates  in  lots  of  400/.  Scots  valued  rent,  and  then  to 
take  charters  from  those  friends  for  the  real  property,  thus  leaving 
them  apparently  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,  and  consequently 
all  entitled  to  vote.  This  operation  being  open  as  well  to  peers  as  to 
great  commoners,  they  availed  themselves  of  it  accordingly,  thus  de- 
preciating or  extinguishing  the  franchises  of  the  smaller  proprietors. 
This  legal  fraud  b^n  in  the  last  centwy,  and  was  chiefly  practised 
subsequently  to  the  accession  of  George  III.  Among  the  various 
modes  by  which  it  was  performed,  the  most  common  were  by  life-rent 
charters,  by  charters  on  wadset  or  mortgage,  and  by  charters  in  fee. 
The  parliamentary  representation  of  the  Scottish  coimties  therefore 
had,  according  to  the  expression  of  a  learned  lord,  "  completely  slid 
from  its  basis."  The  total  number  of  county  voters,  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  persons  directly  interested  in  the  property  of  the  soil, 
was  extremely  small,  and  of  these  the  number  of  real  votes  scarcely 
exceeded  that  of  the  fictitious  ones. 

The  basis  of  coimty  suffrage  was,  by  the  Reform  Act  for  Scotland, 
to  be  assimilated,  as  closely  as  the  difference  between  the  modes  of 
possessing  and  occupying  lands,  &c.,  in  the  two  countries  would  permit^ 
to  the  system  established  for  England  and  Wales.  While  the  old  class 
of  rights  to  the  suffrage  was  preserved  to  the  individuaLs  in  actual 
possession  of  them  before  liarch  Ist,  1831,  provision  was  made  against 
their  perpetuation ;  while  the  body  of  electors  newly  admitted  consisted 
of  owners  to  the  value  of  10/.  a  year, — of  leaseholders  for  57  years  or 
for  life,  whose  dear  yearly  interest  was  not  less  than  10/.— of  leaseholders 
for  19  years  where  such  yearly  interest  was  worth  not  less  than  50/., — of 
yearly  tenants  whose  rent  was  not  less  than  50/.  per  annum, — and  of  all 
tenants  whatsoever  who  had  paid  for  their  interest  in  their  holding 
an  amount  not  less  than  300/.  The  same  difference  was  made  as  in  the 
English  act,  between  the  freeholder  and  the  mere  occupier,  as  to  the 
six  months'  proprietorship  required  in  the  former  case  and  the  twelve 
months'  occupancy  in  the  latter;  and  the  like  exceptions  from  this 
condition  as  to  the  length  of  poaseaaion  in  favour  of  cases  wherein 
either  ownership  or  lease  came  to  a  person  by  inheritance,  marriage, 
marriage  bettlement,  "  mortis  causd  disposition,"  or  appointment  to  any 
place  or  office. 
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IrtUmd, — ^The  act  of  unioo  made  no  altefstioii  in  the  partiamentaty 
■uffirage  of  the  Iriah  oountiea.  The  qualification  of  a  freeholder  le- 
mained  the  Mme  aa  before,  a  dear  annual  forty-shilling  interest  for  a 
life  :  and  as  it  was  customary  in  Ireland  to  grant  leases  on  lives,  free- 
holders were  thus  created  whose  Totes,  from  their  extreme  porerty, 
and  consequent  inability  to  discharge  their  l«gal  obligations  to  thor 
landlord,  were  dii^>08able  by  hun  as  a  matter  of  oouise.  This  practice 
of  multiplying  freeholds  for  election  purposes  merely  was  earned  to 
an  esoeaaiTe  and  most  miachierous  extent)  reducing  the  franchise 
almost  to  universal  suf&age,  among  individuala  who,  by  the  very 
instrument  by  which  they  were  professedly  made  free,  were  reduced 
to  the  most  abject  state  of  political  bondage.  Thus  many  of  the 
counties,  in  choosing  their  representatives,  lay  under  the  absolute 
dictation  of  some  great  territorial  proprietor;  and  there  were  few  in 
which  a  coalition  of  two  or  three  of  the  principal  landowners  would 
not  determine  the  election  according  to  their  own  wishes.  Under 
these  circiunstances,  the  provision  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Act  of  1829,  which  raised  the  freehold  qualification  in  the 
counties  of  Ireland  from  iOf.  to  10^,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
Tirtual  disfranchisement. 

The  whole  civil  oiganisation  of  Ireland  having  been  introduced 
direcUy  from  England,  and  the  system  of  tenures  in  particular  being 
the  same  in  both  countries,  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  Reform  Act 
which  have  reference  to  the  territorial  franchise  are  more  strictly 
analogous  to  thoee  of  the  act  for  England  than  those  of  the  Scottish 
act  could  well  be  made,  at  least  in  appearance.  The  existing  freehold 
rights  beiog  preserved  here,  as  in  the  other  two  divisions  of  the  empire, 
to  their  individual  possessors,  and  the  102.  freehold  franchise  being 
already  established  by  the  above-mentioned  provision  of  the  act  of 
1829,  the  classes  of  the  electors  newly  created  were  :  1.  The  102.  copy- 
holders. 2.  Lessees  or  assignees  having  a  clear  yearly  interest  of  102. 
in  a  leasehold  created  originally  for  60  years  or  upwanls,  or  of  202.  in  a 
leasehold  of  not  less  than  14  years,  whether  in  their  actual  occupancy 
or  not.  3.  Sub-lessees  or  assignees  of  any  underlease  in  either  of  the 
two  oases  just  mentioned,  actually  occupying.  4.  The  immediate  les- 
sees or  assignees,  and  they  only,  having  a  102.  yearly  interest  in  a  202. 
lease,  and  actually  occupying.  The  like  provision  is  made  as  in  the 
English  act,  against  any  title  to  the  county  franchise  being  derived 
from  any  holding  whatever  that  would  entitle  to  vote  for  a  city  or 
borough. 

Citin  and  Boroughs,  JSn^nd  and  Walet. — The  want  of  any 
uniform  basis  of  suffrage  in  the  parliamentaiy  boroughs,  the  endless 
diversity  of  the  claims  to  its  exercise  derived  from  the  various 
political  as  well  is  local  influences  that  had  operated  upon  them  in  the 
course  of  ages, — a  diversity  which  the  numerous,  various,  and  often 
conflicting  decisions  of  election  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  additionally  complicated  and  confused — was  one  of  the  most 
grievous  defects  of  the  old  representative  system.  The  generally  pre- 
vailing custom,  too,  that  the  non-residence  of  borough  voters  entailed 
no  disqualification,  was  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  comprised  under 
this  head.  The  Reform  Act  prepared  the  way  for  sweeping  off  all  the 
claims  to  the  franchise  founded  on  the  old  and  long-abused  titles  to 
borough  freedom,  bv  establishing  a  uniform  qudUficationi  resting 
chiefly  on  the  basis  of  inhabitancy. 

It  provided,  that  in  every  city  or  borough  which  shall  return 
members,  every  male  person  of  full  age  and  not  subject  to  any  legal 
incapacity,  who  shall  occupy,  within  such  city  or  borough,  or  within 
any  place  sharing  in  elections  with  it,  as  owner  or  tenant,  any  house, 
warehouse,  counting-house,  shop,  or  other  building,  either  separately  or 
jointly  with  any  land,  of  ike  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  102,, 
shall,  if  duly  registered,  as  directed  in  another  part  of  the  Act,  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  for  such  dty  or  borough ; 
provided  always,  that  no  such  person  shall  be  so  registered  in  any  year, 
unless  he  shall  have  occupied  such  premises  for  twelve  calendar  months 
previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  that  year ;  nor  unless  such  person, 
where  there  shall  be  a  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  shall  have  been 
rated  to  all  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  made  during  such  his  occu- 
pation ;  nor  unless  such  person  shall  have  paid,  on  or  before  the  20th 
of  July  in  the  same  year,  all  the  poors'  rates  and  assessed  taxes  due 
from  him  previously  to  the  6th  of  April  pieoeding;  provided  also,  that 
no  such  person  shall  be  so  registered  unless  he  shall  have  resided  for 
six  calendar  months  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  within  the  city  or 
borough,  or  within  the  place  sharing  in  the  election,  or  within  seven 
miles  thereof.  The  premises  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  which  any 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter,  need  not  be  always 
the  same  premises,  but  may  be  different  premises  occupied  in  inune- 
diate  succession  by  such  person  during  the  twelve  calendar  months 
previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  :  such  person  having  paid,  on  or  before 
the  20th  of  July,  all  the  poors'  rates  and  assessed  taxes  due  before  the 
6th  of  April  precedin^in  respeot  of  all  such  premises  so  occupied  bv 
him  in  succession.  Furthermore,  when  any  premises  in  any  such 
city  or  borough,  or  place  sharing  in  the  election,  shall  be  jointly 
occupied  by  more  persons  than  one,  each  of  such  joint  occupiers  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote,  in  case  the  clear  yearly  value  of  such  premises  shall 
be  of  an  amount  which,  when  divided  by  the  number  of  such  occupiers, 
shall  give  a  sum  of  not  less  than  102.  for  each  occupier.  And  in  every 
city,  borough,  or  place  sharing  in  the  election,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  person  occupying  as  above  specified  in  any  parish  or  township  in 


which  there  shall  be  a  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  claim  to  be 
rated;  and  upon  such  occupier  so  claiming,  and  actually  paying  or 
tendering  the  full  amount  of  the  rates,  the  overseers  are  to  put  the 
name  of  such  oocupier  upon  the  rates;  and  in  case  such  overseen 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  so  to  do,  such  occupier  shall  nevertheleai  be 
deemed  to  have  been  rated. 

The  formerly  anomalous  position  of  cities  and  towns  which  ^re 
counties  of  themselves,  as  regards  the  possession  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, was  rectified  by  the  Act.  Such  coimties  of  cities  and  towns  are 
now  included,  for  the  purposes  of  county  elections,  in  the  several 
counties  at  large,  or  divisions  of  counties,  in  which  they  are  locally 
situated — ^with  this  restriction  only  as  regards  freeholds  for  life ; — ^that 
no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  knights  of  the 
shire,  or  of  members  for  any  city  or  town  a  county  of  itself,  in  respect 
of  any  freehold  whereof  such  person  may  be  seised  for  his  own  life,  or 
for  the  life  of  another,  or  for  any  lives,  except  such  person  shall  be  in 
the  actual  occupation,  or  except  the  same  shall  have  come  by  marriage, 
marriage  settlement,  devise,  or  promotion  to  any  benefice  or  to  any 
office,  or  except  the  same  shall  be  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less 
than  102.  It  was  further  provided  that  in  every  city  or  town  being  a 
county  of  itself,  in  the  election  for  which  freeholders  or  bui^gage 
tenants,  either  with  or  without  any  superadded  qualification,  had  pre- 
viously a  right  to  vote,  every  such  freeholder  or  burgage  tenant  should 
be  entitled  to  vote,  if  duly  registered :  but  no  such  person  to  be  so 
registered  in  respect  of  any  freehold  or  burgage  tenement,  unless  he 
shall  have  been  in  actual  possession  thereof,  or  in  receipt  of  the  rents 
and  profits  for  his  own  use,  for  twelve  calendar  months  previous  to  the 
last  day  of  July  (except  where  the  same  shall  have  come  to  him, 
within  such  twelve  months,  by  descent,  succession,  marriage,  mar- 
riage settlement,  devise,  or  promotion  to  any  benefice  or  office),  n<H: 
unless  he  shall  have  resided  for  six  calendar  months  previous  to  the 
last  day  of  July  within  such  city  or  town,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it; 
— ^the  limits  of  such  city  or  town  a  county  of  itself,  being,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  enactment,  those  settled  by  the  general  parliamentary 
Boundary  Act  for  England  and  Wales.  Similar  provision  as  to  length 
of  occupancy,  &a,  is  made  in  the  case  of  persons  having  a  previous 
freehold  qualification  to  vote  for  any  of  the  boroughs  of  Aylesbury, 
Cricklade,  East  Retford,  or  Kew  Shoreham. 

Such  are  the  provisions  which  constitute  what  is  populsrly  called, 
by  reference  to  their  most  prominent  feature,  "  the  ten-pound  house- 
holder qualification." 

But  as  in  the  settling  of  the  places  which  were  thenceforward  to 
elect,  and  in  apportioning  the  members,  the  new  Act  made  a  large 
compromise  with  the  old  system,  so  also  it  made  no  inconsiderable 
one,  for  a  season  at  least,  in  sparing  to  a  certain  extent  the  rights  to  the 
parliamentary  franchise  grounded  on  the  old  titles  to  borough  freedom. 
In  all  such  cases,  however,  it  imposed  the  very  important  condition  of 
residence.  It  provides  that  every  person  who  would  have  been 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  for  any  city  or  borough  as  a 
burgess  or  freeman,  or  in  the  city  of  London  as  a  freeman  and  livery- 
man, shall  be  entitled  to  vote  if  duly  registered ;  and  that  every  other 
person  having,  previous  to  the  Act,  a  right  to  vote  in  the  election  for 
any  city  or  borough  by  virtue  of  any  other  qualification  than  thoee 
already  mentioned,  shall  retain  such  right  so  long  as  he  shall  be 
qualified  as  an  elector  according  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  such  city 
or  borough,  or  any  law  in  force  at  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  if  duly  registered ;  but  in  botii  of  the  above  cases  it  is 
enacted  that  no  such  person  shall  be  so  registered  unless  he  shall,  on 
the  last  day  of  July,  be  qualified  in  such  manner  as  would  entitle 
him  then  to  vote  if  such  day  were  the  day  of  election ;  nor  unlen 
for  six  calendar  months  previous  to  that  day  he  shall  have  resided 
within  such  city  or  borough,  or  within  seven  miles  from  the  place 
where  the  poll  shall  heretofore  have  been  taken,  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  contributory  borough,  within  seven  miles  of  such  borough.  As 
regards  the  second  class  of  voters  last  mentioned,  it  is  further 
enacted  that  every  such  person  shall  for  ever  cease  to  enjoy  such 
right  of  voting  if  his  name  shall  have  been  omitted  for  two  successive 
years  from  the  register  of  parliamentary  voters  for  such  city  or 
borough,  unless  he  shall  have  been  so  omitted  in  consequence  of  his 
having  received  parochial  relief  within  twelve  calendar  months  previous 
to  the  last  day  of  July  in  any  year,  or  of  his  absence  on  naval  or 
military  service. 

The  expedient  to  which,  to  serve  party  purposes  diuing  the  agitation 
of  the  Reform  measure,  many  of  the  governing  bodies  of  corporations 
had  resorted,  of  admitting  unusually  laige  numbers  of  freemen,  occa- 
sioned the  following  limitations  of  the  above  reservation  of  the  elective 
franchise  of  freemen  to  be  introduced  into  the  Act,  namely :  That  no 
person  who  shall  have  been  elected,  made,  or  admitted  a  buigees  or 
freeman  since  Maroh  Ist,  1831,  otherwise  than  in  respect  of  birth  or 
servitude,  or  who  shall  hereafter  be  so,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote ;  that 
no  person  shall  be  entitled  as  a  burgess  or  freeman  in  respect  of 
birth,  unless  his  right  be  originally  derived  from  or  through  some 
person  who  was  a  burgess  or  freeman,  or  was  entitled  to  be  admitted 
as  such,  before  the  said  1st  of  March,  1831,  or  from  some  person  who 
since  that  time  shall  have  become,  or  shall  hereafter  become,  a  burgees 
or  freeman  in  respect  of  servitude;  and  that  no  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  any  city  or  borough  (except  it  be  a  county  of  itself) 
in  respect  of  any  estate  or  interest  in  any  burgage  tenement  or  free- 
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hold  which  ihall  have  been  acquired  by  such  person,  iince  the  «une  Ist 
of  March,  1831,  unlesait  shall  have  come  to  such  person  previously  to 
the  pasaing  of  this  Act,  by  descent,  succession,  marriage,  marriage- 
Bettlement,  devise,  or  promotion  to  any  benefice  or  office. 

It  also  provided  in  general,  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
repfistered  in  any  year  as  a  voter  for  any  city  or  borough  who  shall, 
within  twelve  calendar  months  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July 
in  that  year,  have  received  parochial  relief  or  other  alms  which, 
according  to  the  previously  wTisting  law  of  parliament,  disqualified 
from  voting. 

Scotland. — Owing  io  the  previous  absenoe  of  all  popular  suffrage  in 
the  Scottish  boroughs,  the  revolution  made  in  their  parliamentary  con- 
stituencies by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  was  effected  simply,  completely, 
and  at  onoe.  The  franchise  was  taken  from  the  membiers  of  the  town 
councils  and  their  delegates,  in  whom  as  such  it  was  before  exclusively 
vested,  and  a  102.  qualification,  by  ownership  or  occupancy,  substituted 
in  its  plaoe,  with  the  like  oonditions,  as  in  the  English  Act,  of  twelve 
months'  previous  occupancy,  payment  of  assessed  tajies,  registration, 
and  non-receipt  of  parochial  relief. 

Ireland. — In  the  Irish  cities  and  boroughs,  the  change  immediately 
worked  by  the  Parliamentair  Reform  Aot  was  relatively  greater  than 
in  England,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  municipal  corporations  of 
the  former  country  existed  in  a  state  yet  more  thoroughly  anomaloas 
and  corrupt  than  those  of  the  latter.  Here,  again,  the  actually  existing 
and  the  inchoate  titles  to  the  parUamentary  suffrage  being  reserved,  as 
in  the  English  Act,  on  condition  of  residence  within  seven  miles,  and 
honorary  freemen  created  since  March  80, 1831,  being  excluded,  the 
10/.  ownership  or  occupancy  qiuilifieation  was  established  as  the  new 
basis  of  suffrage,  on  condition  of  registration  with  tix  months'  previous 
occupancy  and  payment  of  all  rates  due  for  more  than  one  half-year. 
Reservation  was  also  made,  as  in  the  English  boroughs,  of  rights  by 
freehold  under  10/.,  when  accruing  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  by 
descent,  marriage,  Ac.  The  clause  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act, 
which  raised  the  freehold  qualification  in  counties  at  large  to  10/.,  left 
it  at  the  old  amount  of  40s.  in  the  several  counties  of  citiee  and  towns ; 
but  the  Reform  Act  raised  it  there  to  the  same  scale  as  in  the  counties 
at  large  (only  reserving  for  life  the  existing  40*.  rights),  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  the  parliamentary  franchise  for  such  corporate  counties 
to  the  same  classes  of  leaseholders,  and  on  the  same  conditiofis,  whom  it 
admitted  in  the  counties  at  large. 

Univenitiet, — In  the  two  English  universities  the  parliamentary 
suffrage  is  independent  of  residence,  property,  or  occupancy,  being 
rested  in  the  doctors  and  masters  of  arts  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
re8])ectively,  so  long  as  they  keep  their  names  on  the  boards  of  their 
respective  colleges.  In  the  University  of  Dublin,  in  like  manner,  it  is 
possessed  by  the  fellows,  scholars,  and  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  on 
the  like  condition. 

The  establishment  of  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  registration 
of  voters,  calculated  to  obviate  much  of  the  inconvenience  of  contested 
returns,  is  another  very  important  feature  of  the  Reform  Acts ;  for  the 
various  and  rather  complicated  details  of  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Acts  themselves. 

Having  thus  given  a  view  of  the  qualifications  for  exercising  the 
parliamentary  francluse  as  now  established  throughout  the  British 
islands,  it  remains  to  notice  the  principal  of  those  le^  disqualifications 
which  are  of  a  personal  nature,  and  operate  independently  of  all  pro- 
prietorship or  occupancy. 

Every  woman,  of  whatever  age,  and  however  independently  situated 
as  to  property  and  social  relations,  is  as  much  excluded  from  voting 
as  from  being  elected.  As  to  age  in  male  persons,  the  only  exception 
is  that  which  excludes  all  minors ;  that  is,  all  who  have  not  completed 
their  twenty-first  year.  The  exception  which  regards  alien*  is  so 
natural  and  obvious  that  the  bare  mention  of  it  may  here  suffice,  as 
this  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  examine  the  various  difficulties  that  in 
many  cases  have  arisen,  and  still  arise,  in  strictly  defining  who  are 
aliens  and  who  are  not.  By  the  ancient  "  law  of  parUament,"  which 
forms  an  integral  portion  of  the  common  law,  lunatics  are  very  reason- 
ably incapacitated,  as  also  are  paupers  in  city  or  borough  elections.  It 
was  resolved  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1699  (14th  December),  that 
"  no  peer  of  parliament"  has  a  right  to  vote  for  members  of  that  house. 
After  the  Union  with  Ireland,  this  resolution,  which  was  usually 
repeated  at  the  beginning  of  every  session,  was  altered  into  the  follow- 
ing form :  "  That  no  peer  of  this  realm,  except  such  peer  of  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  as  shall  for  the  time  being  be 
actually  elected,  and  shall  not  have  declined  to  serve,  for  any  county, 
city,  or  borough  of  Great  Britain,  hath  any  right  to  give  his  vote  m 
the  election  of  any  member  to  serve  in  parliiunent."  The  vast  increase, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  owing  to  the  establish- 
ment of  so  many  new  branches  of  revenue,  in  the  number  of  persona 
employed  immediately  by  the  crown  as  revenue-collectors,  occasioned 
the  enactment  of  several  statutes  of  exclusion  from  the  parliamentary 
franchise.  Thus  the  22nd  George  III.  c.  41,  excludes  every  class  of 
officers  concerned  in  the  collection  or  management  of  the  excise,  cus- 
toms, stamp  duties,  salt  duties,  window  and  house  duties,  or  in  any 
department  of  the  business  of  Uie  post-office.  By  3  Geoi^e  IV.  c.  56, 
s.  14,  it  was  first  enacted  that  no  justice,  receiver,  surveyor,  or  constable, 
appointed  by  that  Act  at  any  one  of  the  eight  police-offices  of  the 
English  metropolis,  shall  be  capable  of  voting  for  Middlesex,  Surrey, 


Westminster,  or  Southwark ;  and  by  10  George  IV.  o.  44,  which  esta- 
blished the  new  system  of  police  in  certain  dutriots  of  the  metropolis 
(the  operation  of  which  has  since  been  extended  to  meet  the  local 
extension  of  the  police  system),  it  was  enacted  that  no  justice,  receiver, 
or  person  belonging  to  the  police  force  appointed  by  virtue  of  that 
Act,  shall  be  capable  of  voting  for  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Hertfordshire, 
Essex,  or  Kent,  or  for  any  city  or  borough  within  the  metropolitan 
district.  Persons  legally  convicted  of  perjury  or  subornation  of  perjury, 
or  of  taking  or  asking  any  bribe,  are  thereby  for  ever  incapacitated 
from  voting. 

As  reganis  religious  grounds  of  disqualification  in  general,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  as  no  oaths  are  now  required  to  be  taken,  nor  declara- 
tions to  be  made,  as  a  preliminary  either  to  registration  or  to  voting, 
all  such  disabilities  as  might  have  arisen  from  refusal  to  take  or  niAke 
them  are  of  course  removed. 

QwdificatioM  of  Candidatei  and  Memhen, 

Of  the  close  relation  so  long  subsisting  between  the  grounds  of  the 
elective  franchise  and  of  eligibUity  to  be  elected,  and  which  had  snrung 
from  their  original  identity,  we  find  distinct  traces  in  the  similarity 
between  the  heads  of  disqualification  in  either  case.  Women,  minors, 
aliens,  and  lunatics  are,  of  course,  excluded  in  the  latter  case  as  well  as  Uie 
formerr  It  would  be  needless  to  remark,  that  peers  of  parliament — ^that  is, 
actual  members  of  the  House  of  Lords — are  ineligible  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  except  in  order  to  point  out  this  distinction  :  that  any  Irish 
peer,  not  being  among  the  twenty-eight  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords 
tor  the  time  being  as  representatives  of  the  Irish  peerage,  and  being, 
therefore,  though  a  peer  of  the  realm,  not  a  peer  of  parliament,  is 
eligible  to  represent  any  constituency  in  the  United  Kingdom,  although 
such  is  not  the  case  with  Scotch  peers  who  are  not  representative  peers. 
Ko  person  concerned  in  the  mani^ement  of  any  duties  or  taxes  created 
since  1692  (except  commissioners  of  the  Treasury),  nor  any  officer  of 
the  excise,  customs,  stamps,  &c.,  nor  any  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  crown  created  since  1705,  is  eligible.  In  like  manner,  pen- 
sioners under  the  crown  during  pleasure,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  are 
wholly  excluded.  Any  member,  however,  who  accepts  an  office  of 
profit  under  the  crown  existing  prior  to  1705,  though  he  thereby 
vacates  his  seat,  i»  capable  of  being  reelected.  Contractors  with 
government  are  ineligible  ;  and  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  person  so  dis- 
qualified shall  sit  in  the  House,  he  shall  forfeit  500/.  per  day  for  so 
doing ;  and  that  if  any  person  having  a  contract  of  this  nature  admits 
a  member  of  the  House  to  share  in  it,  he  shall  forfeit  500/.  to  the 
prosecutor.  Again,  by  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  55,  no  police  justice  of  the 
metropolis  can  sit  in  parliament. 

The  twelve  judges  for  the  time  being  are  disqualified,  though,  as 
judges,  they  are  occasionally  summoned  to,  and  sit  in  the  House  of 
Loids,  but  have  merely  a  consultative  voice  there.  The  vice-chancellor, 
and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  judges  of  the  Admiralty,  Probate, 
and  Matrimonial  Causes  courts,  and  those  of  the  County  courts,  are 
also  excluded.  The  exclusion  of  ecclesiastics  from  scats  in  the  Com- 
mons' house,  seems  not  only  to  have  been  a  natural  result  of  the 
presumed  urgency  of  their  pastoral  duties,  but  to  have  reference  to  the 
period  when  their  share  of  those  general  contributions  to  the  extra- 
ordinary exigencies  of  the  state,  the  business  of  settling  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  first  gave  form  and  consistency  to  the  parliamentary 
representation  in  general,  was  yielded  by  them  as  a  distinct  body. 
Sheriffs  of  coimties,  and  mayors  and  bailiffis  of  boroughs,  as  being 
themselves  returning- officers  in  parliamentary  elections,  are  ineligible 
for  the  several  districts  respectively  for  which  it  is  their  duty  to  make 
returns. 

The  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  in  1828,  and  the  passing 
of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  in  1829,  have  worked  one  very  im- 
portant alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  Commons'  House,  by 
removing  nearly  altogether  the  widely-operating  religious  disqiialifi- 
oations  which  previously  existed.  The  engagement,  "  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Cliriatian,"  which  the  latter  act  substituted  for  the  oath  and 
declaration  formerly  required,  had  no  efiective  operation,  except 
against  individuals  of  the  Jewish  race  and  creed.  This  may  now  be 
dispensed  with  in  consequeqpe  of  the  passing  of  the  act,  21  &  22  Vict, 
c.  49,  by  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  Jews  now  sit  in 
the  house. 

The  property  quaUfication  for  an  English,  Welsh,  or  Irish  member 
was  continued  by  the  Reform  Acts,  namely,  for  a  county  member  an 
estate  of  600/.  a  year,  and  for  a  city  or  borough  member,  of  300/.  The 
only  personal  exceptions  from  thjs  condition  were  in  favour  of  the 
eldest  sons  of  peers  or  of  bishops  having  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  eldest  sons  of  persons  legally  qualified  to  be  county  members. 
As  regards  the  Scottish  part  of  the  representation,  it  is  worthy  of 
especial  remark,  that  the  property  qualifications  enacted  for  England 
within  a  very  few  years  after  the  union  with  Scotland,  had  never  been 
extended  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  consequently 
the  conditions  of  suffirs^  and  of  eligibility  have  remained  there  accord- 
ing to  the  original  constitution  of  the  representative  system  in  both 
countries,  one  and  the  same,  excepting  only  the  anciently  essential 
condition  of  residence,  which  h'as  long  been  done  away  with  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  without  any  reservation  or  limitation  whatever ; 
and  excepting  also  that  the  Scottish  reform  act  of  1832  rendered 
unnecessary  for  county  members   the   qualification    of   an    elector 
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formerly  required  B7  the  act  21  Vict.,  c.  26,  paased  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1858,  all  the  acta  requiring  any  property  qualification  in 
membem  of  parliament  were  altogether  repetUed. 

luuing  of  WriUfcr  a  General  Election;  EUctitm  Proeeedingi 

and  Betvnu. 

An  eaeeutial  and  rery  important  port  of  the  representative  machineiy 
IB  that  which  regards  the  due  transmission  from  the  central  to  the 
local  authority  of  the  summons  to  elect,  the  superintendenoe  of  the 
election  proceedings,  and  the  due  return  from  the  local  to  the  central 
authority  of  the  names  of  the  individuals  chosen.  When  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  highest  officer  of  state,  has  received  the  written  com- 
mand of  the  sovereign  in  council  for  the  summoning  of  a  new  par- 
liament, he  thereupon  sends  his  warrant  or  order  to  the  higphest 
ministerial  officer  acting  under  him,  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  chan- 
cery, to  prepare  and  issue  the  writs,  or  written  authorities  for  that 
purpose,  to  the  several  sherifis,  whether  of  counties  at  large  or  of 
counties  corporate. 

In  the  early  periods  of  our  history,  when  the  shire-motes,  or  county 
courts,  were  held  regularly  once  a  month,  and  the  borough  courts 
once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight,  there  was  no  need  to  incur  the  trouble 
and  inconvenience  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  those  courts, 
that  is,  of  the  freeholders  in  the  former  case  and  the  burgesses  in  the 
latter  to  elect  the  parliamentary  representatives ;  and  accordingly  the 
sheriff  was  simply  required  to  cause  the  election  of  the  county  members 
at  the  next  county  court,  held  in  the  regular  course,  or  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  that  court,  in  case  such  adjournment  were  necessary  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  giving  due  notice  of  the  election.  It  was  not 
until  the  importance  of  the  county  courts  declined,  that  a  different 
arrangement  became  necessary ;  nor  was  it  until  the  25th  of  George 
III.,  that  it  was  enacted  that  the  sheriff,  on  receipt  of  the  writ,  should 
call  a  tpeeial  county  court  for  the  purpose  of  the  election. 

The  writ,  thus  addressed  under  the  great  seal  to  the  sheriff  of  a 
county  at  large,  requires  him  not  only  to  cause  the  election  of  the 
county  representatives,  but  also  of  those  of  each  city  and  borough 
within  his  jurisdiction.  And  accordingly,  on  receiving  this  command, 
he  issues  a  precept  under  his  own  seal  to  the  head  of  each  municipality 
enjoying  the  elective  franchise,  which  precept  is  to  be  returned  to  him 
within  a  limited  time,  together  with  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons 
chosen;*  in  like  manner  as  he  himself  is  boimd  to  return,  before  a 
certain  day  previous  to  that  on  which  the  parliament  is  summoned  to 
assemble,  to  the  cIcHe  of  the  crown,  from  whom  he  received  it,  the 
writ,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  chosen,  whether  as  county  or  as 
Dorough  members.  Such,  in  brief,  as  regards  the  retuming-officers 
and  responsible  conductors  of  elections,  has  been  the  system  from  the 
commencement  of  the  general  representation. 

In  the  parliamentary  boroughiB  which  had  already  a  municipal  or 
other  chief  civil  officer  or  officers  in  whom  this  function  could  be  appro- 
priately vested,  it  is  so  entrusted  by  the  Reform  Act.  As  regards  the 
others,  it  is  provided,  that  the  sheriff  of  the  respective  counties  shall, 
in  the  month  of  March  in  each  year,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  to  be 
delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  tiiat  county,  within  a'week  from 
its  date,  and  be  by  him  filed  with  the  records  of  his  office,  appoint  for 
each  of  such  boroughs  a  fit  person  resident  therein  to  be  the  retuming- 
officer  until  the  nomination  to  be  made  in  the  March  following.  In 
case  of  such  person's  death  or  incapacity  from  sickness  or  any  other 
sufficient  impediment,  the  sheriff,  on  notice  thereof,  is  forthwith  to 
appoint  in  his  stead  a  fit  person,  resident  as  aforesaid,  to  be  the 
retuming-office  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  No  person  so  nominated 
08  retuming-officer  shall,  after  the  expiration  of  his  office,  be  com- 
pellable thmafter  to  serve  again  in  the  same  office.  Neither  shall  any 
person  in  holy  orders,  nor  any  churchwarden  or  overseer  of  the  poor, 
be  so  appointed ;  nor  shall  any  person  so  nominated  be  appointed  a 
churchwarden  or  overseer  during  the  time  he  shall  be  such  retuming- 
officer.  Any  person  qualified  to  serve  in  parliament  is  exempted  from 
.  such  nomination  as  a  retuming-officer,  if  within  one  week  after  his 
receiving  notice  of  such  appointment  he  make  oath  of  his  qualification 
before  any  justice,  and  forthwith  notify  the  same  to  the  sheriff.  In 
accordance,  however,  with  all  previous  ^J^age,  it  is  provided  that  "  in 
case  his  majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  grant  his  royal  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration to  any  of  the  said  boroughs  named  in  the  schedules  of  the  Reform 
Act,  which  are  not  incorporated,  and  shall  by  such  charter  give  power 
to  elect  a  mayor  or  other  chief  municipal  officer  for  any  such  borough, 
then  and  in  every  such  case  such  mayor  or  other  chief  municipal 
officer  for  the  time  being  shall  be  tho  only  retuming-officer  for  such 
borough  ;  and  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  with  regard  to  the 
nomination  and  appointment  of  a  retuming-officer  for  such  borough 
shall  thenceforth  cease  and  determine." 

The  division  of  both  counties  and  boroughs  into  convenient  polling- 
districts,— the  shortening  of  the  time  of  polling  in  contested  elections, 
from  the  old  period  of  fifteen  days  to  one  day  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  and  to  five  in  Ireland,— the  restriction  of  inquiiy  at  the  poll 
into  the  elector  s  right  to  the  ascertaining  the  identity  of  name  and 
qualification  with  those  contained  in  the  register  of  voters  (thus 
abohshing  the  old  tediomtly  litigious  practice  of  election  scrutinies),— 

*  In  lbs  aniTenitict,  the  Tice^haaoeUory  ai  rctumlBg  officer,  rceeires  and 
tttoms  the  sherUrs  precept  of  election. 


and  the  limitation  of  the  necessary  expense  of  election  prooeedin;??, 
borne  by  the  candidates  or  their  proposers, — are  among  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  recent  improvements. 

Having  thus  given,  we  believe,  a  tolerably  just  though  succinct 
view  of  the  history  and  presnnt  state  of  the  representative  system  of 
the  British  empire,  so  far  as  it  can  be  distinctly  shown  without  con- 
tinual reference  to  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  we  refer  for 
an  account  of  the  organisation  and  operation  of  the  Conmions,  *^  in  par- 
liament assembled,"  to  a  subeequent  volume  of  this  work.  [Parlia- 
ment, Imperial.]  There  too  may  be  the  fit  occasion  for  offering  some 
indications  of  the  future  changes  in  the  relative  position  of  the  Hou-.e 
of  Commons  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature,  to  which  the  alterations  in 
its  internal  constitution  commenced  in  1832  must  eventually  lead.  A 
word  as  to  the  progress  of  this  internal  revolution  itself  must  conclude 
the  present  notice. 

We  have  seen  how  the  popular  representation  arose,  first  as  a  con- 
venient, then  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  feudal  parliament  of  the 
Anglo-Normans.  We  have  seen  how,  as  early  at  least  as  the  parlia- 
mentary settlement  of  the  crown  upon  the  house  of  LAUcaster,  that 
popular  representation,  under  tiie  titie  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
become  an  effective,  integral,  independent,  and  solemnly  recognised 
branch  of  the  legislature.  We  have  traced,  from  that  period  down- 
wards, the  twofold  operation,  of  the  crown  in  undermining  this  equal 
and  sometimes  preponderating  independence  of  the  Commons'  House, 
and  of  that  House  itself  in  contracting  the  limits  and  abridging  the 
rights  of  the  constituent  bodies,  until  the  original  constitution  of  the 
representative  body  itself  was  absolutely  subverted.  And  last  of  all 
we  have  seen  that  which,  in  the  present  day,  it  is  most  interesting  to 
consider, — the  re-action  of  an  enlaiiged  and  enlightened  public  opinion 
on  the  legal  constitution  of  the  house.  In  an  historical  view  it  is 
far  less  important  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  measures  of  repre- 
sentative amelioration  in  detail,  than  to  mark  the  maturity  of  a  new 
political  element  which  they  indicate,  and  the  new  line  of  constitutional 
progression  which  they  commenced.  No  matter  that  the  Reform 
Acts,  as  they  are  called,  made  but  a  compromise  with  the  exceed- 
ing corruptions  and  anomalies  of  the  old  system,  and  left  some  of 
them  untouched  ;  no  matter  that  the  Commons'  House,  which  in  the 
days  of  its  pristine  vigour  was  democratic  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term,  is  still,  though  somewhat  popularised  by  the  recent  changes,  a 
highly  aristocratic  body :  we  do  not  the  less  find  in  these  changes  a 
successful  effort  of  the  national  intelligence  and  will,  not  so  much  to 
replace  the  l^slative  representation  on  the  basis  on  which  it  stood  at 
the  close  of  the  14th  century,  and  which,  from  the  causes  we  have 
previously  stated,  was  fixed  without  any  scientific  or  symmetrical 
proportioning  even  of  the  number  of  representatives  to  that  of  consti- 
tuents, but  to  mould  it  into  some  shape  more  accordant  with  the 
present  advanced  state  of  general  information  in  the  great  body  of  the 
people ;  to  render  it,  in  short,  a  popular  representation  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name. 

COMMONS,  IRISH  HOUSE  OF.    [Parliament  of  Ireland.] 

COMMONS,  DOCTORS'.    [Doctors'  Commons.] 

COMMUNION  (the  Latin  communio,  the  Greek  xotruvla,  L'oin6nia) 
is  used  to  designate  the  uniformity  of  belief  by  which  a  number  of 
persons  are  united  in  one  denomination  or  church,  as  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Anglican,  or  Lutheran  commimion.  Communio  is  employed 
repeatedly  in  this  sense  in  the  canons  of  the  CoimcU  of  Elvira  (llliberi- 
tanum)  a.o.  813.  For  the  examination  and  comparison  of  scriptural 
passages,  containing  the  words  Koivuvia  and  KOiv»¥U¥,  the  Greek  Con- 
cordances of  the  New  Testament  may  be  consulted. 
'  Communion  is  used  more  especially  for  the  common  or  public  act  of 
sharing  or  participating  in  the  sacrament,  euchari^t,  or  Lord  s  Supper. 
Of  the  origin  and  use  of  the  word  communion  in  this  sense  an  account 
is  given  by  Casaubon,  '  Exercitat.'  16,  §  30.  During  the  first  three 
centuries  Uie  communion  was  celebrated  every  Sunday.  (Bingham's 
'  Origines  Ecclesiastics,'  vol.  v.  c  9.)  It  was  subsequently  administered 
only  three  times  in  the  year,  namely,  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and 
Christmas.  By  the  general  council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  it  was  decreed, 
in  order  to  check  the  apparent  inclination  in  many  to  neglect  it  entirely, 
that  every  one  should  at  least  communicate  at  Easter,  that  is,  once  a 
year.  This  injunction  was  afterwards  renewed  by  the  council  of  Trent^ 
For  an  ample  account  of  the  ancient  communion  service, '  Missa  Fidc- 
lium,'  as  well  as  of  the  ante-communion  service  '  Missa  Catechume- 
nonim,'  we  refer  to  Bingham,  vol.  v.  cc.  1  to  9.  There  was  one  form 
for  the  clergy,  a  second  for  the  laity  (vol.  vi.  cc.  2  and  3),  and  a  third 
and  lowest  form  for  strangers  or  foreigners.  Degradation  of  the  clei^ 
to  the  lay  form  of  communicating  in  one  kind,  that  is,  with  bread  and 
no  wine,  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  mode  of  canonical  punish- 
ment. ('Apost.  Can.'  c.  14.)  The  bread  appears  never  to  have  been 
omitted:  the  difference  between  communicating  under  one  or  two 
species  or  kinds,  as  it  is  termed,  being  solely  in  the  omission  or  inclu- 
sion of  the  wine.  The  communion  in  two  kinds  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued in  the  Latin  church  until  the  end  of  the  11th  century ;  for  in 
1099  Pope  Paschal  II.  decreed  that  little  children  only  should  omit 
the  wine,  and  that  the  wine  alone  should  be  given  to  those  who,  from 
extreme  illness,  could  not  swallow  the  bread.  After  this  period  the 
custom  began  to  prevail  of  taking  the  wine  by  sopping  it  into  the  bread 
instead  of  drinking  it  out  of  the  chalice.  A  letter  by  Emulphus, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  who  died  in  1124,  commends  this  expedient  for 
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Bever&i  reasons,  one  of  the  quaintest  of  which  is,  to  avoid  the  pro&na- 
tion  of  wasting  the  consecrated  wine  by  the  dipping  of  bushy  beards 
into  the  chalice.    The  communion  imder  one  species,  that  is,  with 
bread  alone,  was  authorised  in  1415  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, and  was  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Trent  in  1562  :  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Latin  church,  all  the  various  sects  of  Christians 
have  retained  the  commimion  under  two  species.    During  the  first 
seven  centuries  the  mixing  of  water  with  the  ¥mie  was  very  generally 
considered  as  indispensable  to  the  proper  and  efficient  performance  of 
the  eucharistic  rite.    Justin  Martyr,  in  his '  Apology,'  written  probably 
about  the  end  of  the  1st  or  beginning  of  the  2nd  century,  observes 
that  the  mode  of  communicating  was  with  a  chalice  of  wine  and  vfcUer. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  passages  from  the  subsequent  fathers 
in  confirmation  of  this  fact    They  all  appear  to  have  believed  the 
water  to  be  an  essential  ingredient ;  and  several  (Cyprian, '  Epist'  63, 
and  Athanas.  '  in  Psal.'  74)  assign  as  tiie  reason  of  it,  that  the  pure 
wine  of  the  mystic  chalice  represents  the  unmixed  nature  of  Ood ;  the 
pure  water  represents  the  nature  of  faithful  Christians ;  and  the  com- 
mixture of  the  wine  and  water  represents  the  imion  of  God  and  the 
faithful.    A  decree  of  the  Gilcumenic  council,  a.d.  691,  denoimoes  the 
Armenians  as  heretics  for  celebrating  the  communion  with  wine 
unmixed  with  water ;  and  the  32nd  canon  of  the  council  of  Trullo 
decrees  the  deposition  of  every  bishop  or  priest  who  shall  omit  the 
water.    From  the  vmtings  of  Qermain,  patriarch  of  Constantinople ; 
of  Cabasilas;  of  Simeon  of  Thessalonica ;  of  Balsamon,  patriarch  of 
Antioch ;  of  Goar,  in  his  Euchologia ;  and  from  the  Gre^  Ritual,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  long-established  custom  in  the  Greek  church  to 
dilute  the  eucharistic  wine  with  hot  water,  and  to  administer  the  mix- 
ture hot.    To  these  remarks  on  the  matter  of  the  eucharist,  we  may 
add  that  Epiphanius  ('  Hseres.'  c.  49)  and  Augustin  ('  Hseres.'  c  28) 
speak  of  an  ancient  sect  of  Christians  in  Phrygia,  followers  of  Mon- 
tanus,  who  were  called  Artotyrites  {AfnoSf  rvpbs),  because  in  the  com- 
munion, they  used  not  bread  and  wine,  but  bread  and  cheese.  (Pluquet 
'  Diet,  des  H^r^sies.')    Others,  the  followers  of  Tatian,  in  the  second 
century,  made  use  of  bread  and  water  without  vrine,  and  hence  were 
called  Aquarians,  and  HydroparastaL    (Epiphan. '  de  HsDres.'  47 ;  Au- 
gustin 'de  Hseres.'  c.  25;  C^rian,  'Epist.'  63.)     This  sect  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Chrjrsostom,  and  in  the  5th 
century  it  was  revived,  with  a  declaration  of  motives  of  sobriety. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  custom  of  communicating  with  conse- 
crated bread  and  milk,  for  it  is  condemned  by  the  council  of  Braga,  in 
Spain,  A.D.  675.     The  prevalent  report  in  the  first  centuries,  that  the 
Christians  celebrated  the  communion  vrith  flour  which  was  kneaded 
in  or  with  bread  which  was  dipped  in  the  blood  of  infants,  slain  or 
punctured  for  this  purpose,  appears  to  be  applicable  only  to  the 
Christian  sects  included  under  the  denomination  of  Gnostics  and 
Montanists ;  at  least  several  of  the  Catholic  fathers,  in  repelling  the 
accusation  from  the  orthodox,  distinctlv  fix  it  upon  these  heretical 
sects.     (Epiphan. '  Hseres.'  26  and  48 ;  Philastrius,  '  Hseres.  Bib.  Patr.' 
tom.  4,  p.  18 ;  Cyril,  '  Catech.'  16,  p.  178 ;  Augustin,  '  Hseres.'  o.  26  ; 
TertuIL  L  2,  'ad  Uxor.'  c  5;  Baronius,  'Annales,'  120-129.)     Until 
the  7th  century  the  communion  bread  was  that  commonly  used  for 
food ;  a  particular  kind  began  then  to  be  prepared  exclusively  for  the 
puipose,  of  a  circular  form,  and  impressed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
The  Greek  church  adopts  a  leavened  bread,  but  the  Roman  church  has 
it  unleavened ;  and  this  difference  has  been  the  cause  of  much  con- 
troversy, though  it  seems  easy  to  decide  which  kind  was  used  by  Jesus, 
the  last  supper  having  been  on  one  of  the  "  days  of  unleavened  bread," 
when  no  other  kind  could  be  eaten  in  the  land  of  Judsea.    It  has  been 
a  subject  of  still  greater  contention  whether  the  proper  posture  of 
communicants  is  that  of  sitting,  reclining,  kneeling,  or  standing.    In 
the  3rd  century  standing  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  posture.    See 
Euseb. '  Hist.'  1.  vii.  c.  9 ;  TertuIL  '  De  Orat'  c.  ult. ;  Chrysost.  tom.  i. 
'  Houl'  22,  p.  260,  irapcurrriyeu  rp  Up^  rptarify.     It  is  also  a  subject  of 
dispute  whether  the  ancient  Agapse  {cd  Ayairal),  which  some  modem 
sects  continue  under  the  name  of  love-feasts,  were  identical  with  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist.     Probably  these  friendly  repasts,  so 
zealously  continued  throughout  the  four  first  centuries,  were  com- 
menced or  terminated  by  the  act  of  communion ;  for  they  often  took 
place  in  the  churches  until  a.d.  360,  when  they  were  excluded  from 
the  churches  by  the  coimcil  of  Laodicea,  on  account  of  their  having 
become  scenes  of  indecorous  conviviality.    Tertullian,  in  his '  Apol.' 
c.  39,  minutely  describes  the  proceedings  of  one  which  was  conducted 
with  propriety.    The  fathers  frequently  speak  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments being  carried  home  by  the  communicants,  who  gave  them  to  the 
sick,  or  kept  them  deposited  in  their  coffers  as  a  charm  against  evil 
spirits,  or  bore  them  as  a  viaticimi  about  their  persons  in  travelling, 
and  in  voyages  by  sea.  (Cyprian, '  de  Caps.'  p.  176 ;  Baedl. '  Epis.'  289 ; 
Ambrose, '  de  Obit.  Satyri,'  t.  iv.  p.  315 ;  Cyprian,  Ide  Spectac.'  p.  292 ; 
Justin.  Mart. '  Apol.  1 ;  Baronius, '  Annales,'  57,  n.  151.)    Among  the 
many  purposes  to  which  the  sacramental  symbols  have  been  applied, 
we  may  notice  an  instance  related  by  St.  Augustin  ('  Contr.  Julian.' 
1.  iii.  c.  164)  of  a  child  bom  blind  who  was  perfectly  enabled  to  see, 
after  his  mother  had  put  upon  his  eyes  a  poultice  made  of  the 
eucharistic  bread  and  wine.     In  the  first  centuries  it  was  customary  to 
bury  the  eucharist  with  the  dead;   and  though,  by  the  coimcil  of 
Carthage,  a.d.  419,  and  the  CScumenic  coimcil  in  691,  the  custom  was 
Gondenincd,  it  still  continued  to  prevail ;  and  St.  Cuthbert  and  many 
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others  were  entombed  with  the  consecrated  bread  on  their  breasts,  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  molestation  of  demons.    To  heighten  the  in- 
tensity of  a  solemn  asseveration,  a  few  drops  of  "  the  vivifying  blood" 
were  sometimes  put  into  the  ink  with  which  the  signature  was  written. 
Thus,  in  the  eighth  council  of  Constantinople,  all  the  bishops  signed 
the  deposition  of  Photius  with  a  pen  "dipped  in  the  blood  of  the 
Saviour."    Thus  Pope  Theodore  signed  depositions ;  and  thus  Charles 
the  Bold  signed  treaties  of  peace.     (Baronius,  'Annales,'  648.)     It 
appears  to  have  been  always  required  that,  after  the  serving  of  all  the 
communicants,  any  portion  of  the  consecrated  elements  which  might 
be  left  should  b^  immediately  eaten  by  the  ofliciating  priests ;  and  by 
the  council  of  Toledo,  in  693,  the  consecration  of  a  prudent  and  mode- 
rate quantity  is  enjoined,  in  order  to  prevent  repletion  from  eating  all 
that  remained.    Hesychius  (in  *  Levitic'  1.  2,  c.  8)  says,  that,  in  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  these  renmants  were  burned;   and  Evagrius 
('  Hist.'  1.  iv.  c.  85)  informs  us  that,  in  the  churches  of  Constantinople, 
the  priests  sent  for  a  school  of  children  to  eat  up  any  lai^e  quantity  of 
fragments.     To  the  work  entitled  'An  Inquiry  concerning  Infant 
Communion  in  the  first  Ages  of  Christianity,'  we  must  refer  for  in- 
formation on  that  point  of  the  subject  (voL  ii.  p.  75) ;  and  also  to  the 
'  Essays  on  the  Eucharist,'  by  Pierce  and  Waterland.    In  the  5th  cen- 
tury &e  communion  was  sometimes  administered  by  women,  and  they 
continued  to  officiate  at  the  altar  in  Italy  and  France  until  after  the 
10th  century.    (Pope  Gelasius, '  Epis.  9  to  Bishops  of  Luoania ; '  '  Epi& 
Ratherius,  Bishop  of  Verona.')    In  the  2nd  ceutuiy  the  eucharist  began 
to  be  celebrated  m  the  churches  with  closed  doors,  with  the  exclusion 
of  all  but  the  initiated,  on  which  the  Pagan  philosophers  accused  the 
Christians  of  having  adopted  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  of  Ceres  and 
Bacthus,  bread  and  wine.    (Augustin.  '  Contr.  Faustum,'  1.  xx.  o.  13.) 
"  The  others,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abthorp  ('  Letters  on  Christianity,' 
p.  365),  "  adopted  the  language  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  most 
incautiously  applied  it  to  the  Christian  worship ;  especially  to  baptism 
and  the  euchanstk"    Many  learned  writers  have  noticed  some  remark- 
able points  of  resemblance  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  the  Eucha- 
ristic rites,  such  as  their  being  commemorative,  and  designed  to  effect 
a  moral  regeneration  (raXiyycycirfa),  or  new  birth.     See  Abthorp  ubi 
supra ;  and  Casaubon  '  in  Baronii  Ann.  exercit.'  xvi  p.  478.     On  the 
different  sorts  of  communion,  see  Albaspinseus ;   Du  Pin;   Anton. 
Dominicus;  and  the  very  elaborate  'Histoire  de  I'Eucharistie/  by 
Arroque. 
COMPANIES,  JOINT-STOCK.    [JoniT-STOCK  Companibs.] 
COMPANIES,  or  GUILDS.    It  is  necessaiy  to  recollect  the  nature 
of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  English  boroughs  and  the 
Norman  kings  in  the  period  during  which  they  suceessively  purchased 
their  civil  redemption,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  the  local  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  burgesses  were  objects  of  little  solicitude  to  those 
monarchs — that  their  primary  aim  was  the  securing  of  the  regular, 
pimctual,  and  willing  payment  of  the  stipulated  rent,  and  the  ensuring 
in  each  locality  of  so  much  internal  peace  and  order,  at  least  as  to 
them  might  seem  requisite  for  enabling  the  conununity  to  perform 
this  stip^tion  with  exactness.     Further  than  this  they  concerned 
themselves  not  at  all  about  the  internal  regulations  of  the  municipality. 
Its  whole  community,  now  rising  again  from  one  and  the  same  level  of 
civil  nullity,  were  at  liberty  to  adopt  either  the  ancient  customs  and 
usages  of  the  place  as  existing  before  the  Conquest,  or  such  others  as 
they  might  thmk  proper  to  establish  in  accordance  with  the  common 
law  of  the  land.     The  charters  were  constantly  addressed  to  "the 
citizens,"  "  the  burgesses,"  or  "  the  men  "  of  such  a  city  or  borough ; 
and  the  sum  of  the  description  of  a  burgess,  townsman,  or  member  of 
the  community  of  the  borough,  as  Madox,  in  his  '  Firma  Buxgi,'  ob- 
serves, was  this :  "  They  were  deemed  townsmen  who  had  a  settled 
dwellmg  in  the  town,  who  merchandised  there,  who  were  of  the  bans  or 
guild,  who  were  in  lot  and  scot  with  the  townsmen,  and  who  used  and 
enjoyed  the  liberties  and  free  customs  of  the  town."    The  municipal 
body,  in  short,  consisted  of  the  resident  and  trading  inhabitants, 
shanng  in  the  payment  of  the  local  taxes  and  the  performance  of 
the  local  duties.     This  formed  substantially  a  household  franchise. 
Strangers  residing  temporarily  in  the  town  for  purposes  of  trade  had 
no  voice  in  the  a&irs  of  the  borough  nor  any  liabUuy  to  its  burdens, 
which,  at  common  law,  could  not  be  imposed  upon  them  without 
admission  to  the  local  franchise.    The  titles  to  borough  freedom  by 
birth,  apprenticeship,  and  marriage,  all  known  to  be  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  seem  to  have  been  only  so  many  modes  of  ascertiJning  the 
general  condition  of  established  residence.    The  title  by  purchase  was 
a  necessary  condition  for  the  admission  of  an  individual  previously 
unconnected  with  that  particular  community,  in  those  days  when  such 
admission  conferred  peculiar  advantages  of  trading ;  and  the  right  of 
bestowing  the  freedom  on  any  individual  by  free  gift,  for  any  reason 
to  them  sufficient,  was  one  necessarily  inherent  in  the  community,  for 
the  exercise  of  which  they  were  not  responsible  to  any  authority  what- 
ever.    The  freemen's  right  of  exclusive  trading  too  had  some  ground  of 
justice  when  they  who  enjoyed  it  exclusively  supported  the  local 
burdens.     Edward  III.'s  laws  of  the  staple  authorised  the  residence  of 
non-freemen  in  the  staple  towns,  but  at  the  same  time  empowered  the 
community  of  the  borough  to  compel  them  to  contribute  to  the  public 
burdens ;  and  under  these  regulations  it  is  that  the  residence  of  non- 
freemen  appears  first  to  have  become  frequent. 
The  progress  of  wealth,  population,  and  the  useful  arts,  producedi 
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in  many  of  the  greater  towtis,  the  subdivJBioii  of  the  general  oommonity 
into  giUdi  of  putictdar  trades,  called^  in  many  iimtanneH  ainoe  tiie 
Norman  era,  eompama,  which  thiia  became  arenuea  for  admisaion  to 
the  general  franoluae  of  the  municipality.  In  their  greateat  proaperity 
these  fratemitiea,  more  especially  in  the  metropolia,  became  important 
bodies,  in  which  the  whole  community  wae  enrolled;  each  had  ita 
distinot  common-hall,  made  bye-kwa  for  the  regulation  of  its  particular 
tnuie,  and  had  ita  oommon  property ;  while  the  righta  of  the  indiriduals 
oompoaittg  them,  aa  members  of  the  great  general  oommu&ity,  re- 
mained the  aame. 

Nearly  thirty  years  after  the  espreaa  reeognltioii  by  charter,  of 
the  15  Edward  III.,  of  the  power  in  the  eitiaena  of  London  to 
make  bye-lawB,  it  was,  by  consent  of  all  the  commons  of  the  city 
ordained  that  each  of  the  mytt«rie$,  that  is,  each  of  the  trading  compa- 
nies, should  choose  certain  persona  to  assent  to  and  ordain,  with  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  whaterer  they  should  deem  advisable;  to  elect 
the  mayor  and  sheri£b;  and  to  give  counsel  in  all  cases  where  it  was 
formerly  sought  of  the  commons.  This  wae  in  the  48  or  44  Edw.  III., 
and  was  confirmed  in  the  50th  of  the  same  reign :  but  the  common- 
hall  or  court  of  hustings  of  the  whole  community  still  retained  the 
right  of  re-modelling  the  municipal  legislature ;  and  in  the  7  Richard 
II.,  the  commouocouneil  was  placed  on  its  present  footing  by  an  act  of 
conmion-faall,  passed  in  the  presence  of  the  "  immense  community,"  to 
the  effect  tluit,  as  in  such  large  assemblies  things  had  been  done  more 
by  clamour  than  by  reaaon,  the  aldermen,  when,  on  St.  Qregory's  day 
in  each  year,  they  were  appointed  for  the  year  ensuing,  should  be 
firmly  charged,  fifteen  days  after  the  said  day,  to  assemble  their  respec- 
tive wards,  and,  by  good  deliberation,  charge  them  to  choose  four  of 
the  most  sufficient  persons  in  their  ward,  to  be  of  the  common-council 
for  the  year  ensuing,  he.,  provided  that  of  the  whole  nimiber  no  more 
than  eight  should  be  of  one  myntery.  Except  aa  to  the  prescribed 
numbers,  which  were  not  strictly  adhered  to,  this  act  of  oommon-hall 
took  full  efiRect ;  the  whole  administrative  powers  of  the  community 
were  transferred  to  the  legislative  body,  composed  of  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  oommon-councilmen,  all  subject  to  annual  election ;  and  the  ancient 
hustings-court  fell  into  comparative  desuetude ;  although,  on  one  sub- 
sequent occasion,  in  the  28  Henry  VII.,  we  find  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
common-council,  and  commons,  acting  together  aa  one  great  common- 
hall,  in  accordance  vrith  the  original  constitution. 

Such  was  the  natural  origin  of  the  courts  of  iddermen  and  common- 
council  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  how  closely  analogous  was  their 
rise  in  other  communitiea,  ia  abundantly  testified  by  existing  docu- 
ments. 

In  those  instanees  where  the  whole  of  the  cUuens  or  burgesses  were 
numbered  in  the  several  trading  companies,  these,  for  convenience' 
sake,  sometimes  formed  the  basis  of  the  internal  polity  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  election  of  boroiigh  officers  and  members  of  the 
common  council  became  vested  in  tnem.  London  itself  presents  at 
this  day  a  remarkable  instance  of  incomplete  progression  from  the 
household  franchise  to  the  adoption  of  that  of  the  guilds ;  the  inha- 
bitant freemen  elect  the  aldermen  and  common-councilmen ;  while  the 
livtryiMnf  or  members  of  the  several  companies  (so  denominated  from 
the  diatinguiahing  peculiarities  of  costume  adopted  by  each  fraternity), 
resident  or  non-reaident,  elect  the  mayor,  sheriff's,  chamberlain,  and 
other  officers.  But,  in  many  boroughs,  VbSa  basis  of  the  guilds  wholly 
superseded  the  original  scot*and-lot  franchise,  and  in  the  changes  of 
society  which  have  gradually  reduced  the  guilds  from  their  original 
position,  that  thorough  substitnticdi  has  been  one  constantly  growing 
cause  of  unfair  exclusion.  The  richest  and  most  influential  persons,  too, 
being  generally  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  at  large  to  the  highest  places 
In  the  municipal  councils,  were  often  tempted  to  seek  the  perpetuation 
of  their  authority  without  the  necessity  of  frequent  appeals  to  the 
popular  voice,  and  even  to  usurp  powers  which  it  had  not  delegated  at 
all.  Such  usurpations  however  were  often  vigorously  resisted  by  the 
community  at  large ;  and  the  contests  were  sometimes  so  violent  and 
obstinate  as  to  l^d  to  bloodshed.  But  in  coune  of  time,  the  Crown 
itself,  so  long  indifferent  to  the  details  of  municipal  arrangements, 
found  sufficient  motives  for  encouraging  these  endeavours  of  internal 
parties  to  form  close  niliiig  bodies,  irresponsible  to  the  general  com- 
munity. 

In  many  towns,  as  still  in  London,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
complete  his  title,  that  the  party  should  be  first  admitted  a  member 
of  certain  guilds  or  trading  companies  of  ancient  institution  within  the 
borough,  and  still  preserving  various  degrees  of  connection  with,  and 
subordination  to  the  municipal  corporation ;  a  practice  which  seems  to 
have  been  formerly  still  more  prevalent.  The  derivative  title  con- 
ferring a  right  of  admission  to  these  guilds  was  usually  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  by  which  tiie  municipal  corporation  itself  was  entered. 
These  guilds  were  also  accustomed  to  admit  by  purchase ;  but  such 
purchasers  neither  acquired  nor  could  convey  any  absolute  right  to 
admission  into  the  municipal  corporation.  Occasionally,  an  incorpo- 
rated guild  has  continued  to  exist  after  its  connection  with  the  muni- 
cipal corporation  hss  been  almost  or  wholly  dissolved. 

The  titles  from  birth,  marriage,  and  apprenticeship,  were  very  various 
in  different  places.  In  some,  tiie  right  by  birth  was  enjoyed  onlv  by 
tbe  children  of  freemen  bom  within  the  borough ;  in  ethers,  by  child- 
ren of  freemen  wherever  bom;  in  some,  the  father^s  admission  at  any 
time  conferred  the  inchoate  right  on  all  his  children  wherever  bom ; 


in  others,  only  on  those  bora  after,  and  in  many,  only  on  the  first  son 
bora  after  his  admission.  Less  variety  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
titie  which  a  freeman's  daughter  or  widow  must  possess,  to  enable  her 
to  oonvev  the  privilege.  The  right  by  apprenticeship  has  usually 
accrued  by  service  under  indentures  for  seven  years  to  a  freeman 
within  the  borough :  service  at  sea  haa  generally  been  considered  in 
the  light  of  aervice  within  tiie  borough  where  the  vessel  belonged  to 
its  port :  in  some  boroughs  having  trading  companies,  the  binding  and 
service  must  be  to  one  of  the  company  in  the  trade  peculiar  to  that 
company. 

COMPANY,  in  military  affMrs,  is  the  body  of  men  which  conatitutes 
one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  a  battalion  of  infantry,  and  which 
corresponds  to  the  troop  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  The  strength  of  a 
compuiy  in  the  regiment  of  artillery  is  120  men,  in  the  guards  and  line 
80  men.  In  each  battalion  there  is  one  which  is  called  the  grenadier 
company,  and  another  tiie  light  company ;  and  these  are  called  flank 
companies  from  their  stations,  which,  when  the  battalion  is  drawn  up 
in  line,  are  at  its  extremities.  The  grenadiers  acquired  that  denomi- 
nation from  the  grenades,  or  small  shells,  which  they  were  trained  to 
throw  by  hand  into  an  enemy's  works ;  and  the  light  companiee  were 
BO  called  from  their  being  required  to  act  aa  the  skirmishers  of  the 
battalion.  Every  company  of  the  line  and  militia  is  commanded  by  a 
captain,  under  wnom  are  a  lieutenant  and  an  ensign,  besides  the  non- 
comnussioned  officers ;  formerly  in  the  regiment  of  Artillery,  the  Rifl© 
Brigade,  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers  and  Marines,  and  tiie  Fusilier 
regiments,  each  company  had,  instead  of  an  ensign,  a  second  lieutenants 
The  rank  of  second  lieutenant  has  now,  however,  been  done  away 
with,  being  changed  to  that  of  ensign  in  the  case  of  the  Rifle  Brigade 
and  Fusilier  Regiments ;  and  to  that  of  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery, Royal  Engineers,  and  Marines.  The  rank,  however,  does  not  carry 
the  pay  of  lieutenant  with  it  to  any  besides  the  established  number ; 
thoee  who  would  under  the  former  regulations  have  received  the  pay 
of  second  lieutenant,  still  only  receive  it. 

In  France,  the  first  formation  of  bodies  of  men  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  companies,  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1373. 
[Cavalry.]  But  the  institution  in  that  country  of  what  approaches 
nearer  to  the  present  signification  of  the  word,  occurred  in  1657,  when 
Henry  II.  divided  a  French  legion  into  fifteen  bodies  of  400  men; 
each  of  which,  except  the  two  first  divisions  or  companies,  was  com- 
manded by  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  an  ensign,  besides  two  serjeanta 
and  eight  corporals.  Those  two  companiee  were  considered  as  being 
immediately  under  the  command  of  the  colonel  himself,  and  therefore 
had  no  officer  of  higher  rank  than  lieutenant.  This  regulation  seema 
to  have  been  followed  in  the  British  service,  since  formerly  in  each 
regiment  there  were  two,  called  the  colonel'a  companies,  which  were 
commanded  by  lieutenants  only,  who,  however,  were  by  courtesy 
entitled  captains. 

It  is  observed  by  Grose,  that  probably  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
the  English  infantry  was  divided  into  corps,  consisting  of  1000  men, 
which  were  subdivided  into  hundreds  and  tens.  And  he  remarks  that 
in  the  list  of  the  army  engaged  at  the  siege  and  battle  of  St.  Quentin, 
in  1567,  each  company  is  stated  to  consist  of  100  men,  and  to  be  com« 
manded  by  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  an  ensign,  as  at  present,  besides 
a  Serjeant,  a  harbinger  or  quartermaster,  and  a  drummer. 

COMPASS,  HISTORY  OF  THE.    The  knowledge  of  the  directive 
power  of  the  magnet  vras  unknown  to  the  Qreeks,  the  Romans,  and  to 
European  nations  genen^y  till  late  in  the  12th  century;  and  does 
not  apx)ear  even  then  to  Lave  been  brought  into  common  use  for 
nautical  purposes.   It  has  however  been  so  known  and  ao  used  in  China, 
Japan,  India,  and  Arabia  from  periods  of  high  antiquity.     Doubts, 
indeed,  have  been  often  expressed  of  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the 
Chinese,  and  of  the  authenticity  of  the  dates  attributed  to  the  notices 
of  it  in  the  grand  annals  of  their  empire ;  but  the  most  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  Chinese  claims  does  not  warrant  our  scepticism  on  one 
point  or  the  other.    The  Jesuit  missionaries  who  went  to  China  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  were  of  course  littie  likely  to  admit  the 
high  antiquity  claimed  by  those  annals  without  rigorous  inquiry ;  nor, 
without  evidence   of  great  force,  to  give   up  in    any  degree,  even 
implicitly,  the  chronological  authority  of  the  Vulgate  Scriptures :  yet 
this  was  not  only  the  case,  but  upon  their  return  they  unanimously 
agreed  in  the  conviction  that  those  records  were  authentic,  and  several 
of  them  published  that  conviction  to  the  world,  at  no  small  degree  of 
risk  to  their  reputation  for  orthodoxy.    No  exact  translation  into  any 
European   language  of   the  passages  from  which  they  drew   their 
accounts  of  the  directive  properties  of  the  magnet,  had,  however,  been 
given  till  the  year  when  Klaproth  published  his '  Lettre  k  M.  H.  Hum- 
boldt sur  I'lnvention  de  la  Boussole,'  at  Paris ;  and  a  translation  of  the 
passage  in  question  has  been  again  given  in  English  by  Mr.  Davies 
m  his  'Early  Histoiy  of  the  Mariner's  Compass,'  published  in  the 
'  British  Annual  for  1837.'     The  circumstance,  from  its  incidental 
mention,  seems  to  give  greater  authority  to  the  paasage.     It  relates  to 
the  date  2684  years  before  our  era. 

"  Houang-ti  punishes  Tchi-yeou  at  Tchou-lou. 

"  The  Wai-ki  said :  Tchi-yeou  bore  the  name  of  Khiang ;  he  was 
related  to  the  Emperor  Yan-ti.  He  delighted  in  war  and  turmoiL  He 
made  swords,  lances,  and  large  cross-bows  to  oppress  and  devastate  the 
empire.  He  called  and  brought  together  the  chiefs  of  provinces  :  his 
grasping  disposition  and  avarice  exceeded  all  bounds.       Yau-ti-yu- 
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wang,  unable  any  longer  to  keep  blm  in  check,  ordered  him  to  with- 
draw himeelf  to  Chao-hao,  in  order  that  he  might  thuB  detain  him  in 
^6  weatk  Tchi-yeou  neverthelew  peraiated  more  and  more  in  his 
pervene  conduct.  He  croaoed  the  river  Yang-choui,  ascended  the 
Kieou-nao,  and  gave  battle  to  the  Emperor  Tan-ti  at  Khoung-«U)g. 
Yan-ti  was  obliged  to  retire  and  aeek  an  asylum  in  the  plain  ol  Tchou- 
lou.  Hiuan-yuan  (the  proper  name  of  the  Emperor  Houang-ti)  then 
collected  the  forces  of  the  vaasals  of  the  empire,  and  attacked  Tchi- 
yeou  in  the  plains  of  Tchou-lou.  The  latter  raised  *  thick  fog,  in 
order  that  by  means  of  the  darkness  he  might  spread  confusion  in  the 
enemy's  army.  But  Hiuan-yuan  constructed  a  dUino<  ftxr  tiM^toeOin^ 
ikt  wHth,  in  order  to  (Uttinguuk  the  four  cardinal  pomU ;  by  means  of 
which  he  pursued  Tchi-yeou  and  took  him  prisoner.  He  caused  him 
to  be  ignominiously  put  to  death  at  Tchoung-ki.  The  spot  received, 
from  this  circumstance,  the  name  of  the  plain  of  the  broken  curb." 

Other  Chinese  accounts  vary  as  to  language  and  as  to  circumstances 
relating  to  the  personal  character  of  Tchi-yeou ;  but  they  all  agree  in 
the  statement  respecting  the  Tehi^utm  (or  chariot  of  the  south)  being 
constructed  by  the  empenn*  on  that  occasion ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  v^  name  by  which  the  instrument  is  denoted,  like  every 
thing  else  Chinese,  is  retained  almost  unvaried  from  the  earliest  period 
of  their  history  down  to  the  present  times. 

Though  numerous  other  passages  of  various  dates  speak  with  equal 
ezplioitneaa  of  the  use  of  the  compass  for  land  purposes,  yet  no  mention 
of  the  use  of  the  magnet  for  nangaMon  occurs  in  any  of  their  books 
that  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Europeans,  till  the  dynasty  of 
Tsin,  which  Issted  from  the  year  ▲.n.  265  to  419.  It  is  in  the  great 
dictionary  Poi-wen-yeu-fou ;  snd  it  is  there  stated  that  ^  there  wero 
then  ships  directed  to  the  south  bv  the  needle."  Mr.  Davies  contends 
that  this  passage  rather  refers  to  the  magnitude  of  their  ships  and  the 
extent  of  the  voyages  which  they  performed,  than  to  the  introduction 
of  the  needle  into  marine  affidrs.  In  the  9th  oentury  two  Mohammedan 
travellers  travelled  into  Arabia,  an  account  of  whose  journey  was  pub- 
lished from  an  Arabic  manuscript  (which  bean  internal  marks  of  iMing 
written  as  early  as  the  dose  of  the  11th  oentury)  by  Eusebius  Renaudot, 
at  Paris,  in  1718.  In  this  it  is  stated,  that  the  Chinese  at  that  period 
(the  9th  century)  traded  in  ships  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea; 
and  though  the  compass  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  utterly  improbable 
that  the  Chinese  should  have  known  the  directive  property  of  the 
magnet,  and  have  uted  it  on  land  for  thirty  centuries,  and  yet  not  have 
employed  it  at  sea.  It  was  known  on  the  Syrian  coast  beforo  it  had 
come  into  general  use  in  Europe,  as  is  obvious  from  the  foUowing 
passage  from  a  manuscript  witten  in  1242,  by  Bailak  Kibdjaki,  which 
is  very  explicit  in  its  description  of  the  nautical  compass  :  "  We  have 
to  notice,  amongst  other  properties  of  the  magnet,  that  the  captains 
who  navigate  the  Syrian  Sea,  when  the  night  is  so  dark  as  to  concesl 
from  view  the  stars  which  might  direct  their  course  according  to  the 
position  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  take  a  basin  full  of  water,  which 
they  shelter  from  wind  by  plackig  it  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel ;  they 
then  drive  a  needle  into  a  wooden  peg  or  a  oom-sta&,  so  as  to  form  the 
shape  of  a  cross,  and  throw  it  into  the  basin  of  water  propared  for  the 
purpose,  on  the  surfaoe  of  which  it  floats.  They  afterwards  take  a 
loadstone  of  sufficient  sise  to  fill  the  palm  of  the  lumd,  or  even  smaller; 
bring  it  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  give  to  their  hands  a  rotatory 
motion  towards  the  right,  so  that  the  needle  tiums  on  the  water's 
surface ;  they  then  suddenly  and  quickly  withdraw  their  hands,  when 
the  two  points  of  the  needle  face  north  and  south.  They  have  given 
me  ocular  demonstration  of  this  process  during  oar  sea-voyage  from 
Syria  to  Alexandria  in  the  year  640  "  (of  the  Hegira).  An  older  passage 
than  this  might  have  been  quoted,  did  the  limits  of  our  article  allow  of 
amplification ;  but  this  has  been  chosen  on  account  of  the  distinctness 
of  the  description.  When  we  consider  the  jealousy  with  which  all 
knowledge  was  guarded  by  its  possessors,  especially  that  of  conunercicU 
value,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  use  of  the  compass  must  have 
been  very  common  at  a  period  when  a  passenger  was  initiated  into  the 
complete  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  magnetising  the  steel  needle,  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  using  it. 

In  1260,  when  Marco  Polo  returned  from  his  travels  in  Cathal,  he  is 
believed  to  have  brought  a  knowledge  of  the  compass,  as  well  as  other 
Chinese  inventions,  back  to  Europe  with  him ;  but  thero  is  no  known 
authority  for  this  opinion  that  can  lay  claim  to  authenticity.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  before  the  dose  of  the  15th  century,  when 
Vasco  de  Qama  found  his  way  round  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  the 
pilots  of  the  Indian  Seas  wero  expert  in  the  use  of  sea-charts,  the 
astrolabe,  and  the  compass. 

A  passage  extracted  from  the  '  Landnamabok '  of  Are  Frode,  who 
lived  about  the  close  of  the  11th  century,  has  been  brought  forward  by 
Professor  Hansteen  to  prove  the  use  of  the  magnetic  needle  for  pur- 
poses of  navigation  at  least  as  earlv  as  that  date,  in  Norway ;  "/or  tn 
those  times  seamen  had  no  loadstone  tn  the  northern  countries."  But  this 
passage  is  most  probably  an  interpolation  by  the  continuator  of  the 
chronicle,  which  view  is  supported  both  by  the  remark  of  the  editor, 
Finzeus,  of  the  chronicle  itself,  as  well  as  by  the  ciroumstance  of 
the  whole  passage  not  being  found  in.  three  different  manuscripts. 
Its  authentic  origin  cannot  reach  higher  than  the  14th  century. 
('  Brit.  Ann.,'  p.  296.) 

The  mariner's  compass  is,  however,  minutely  described  by  Guyot  de 
Provina,  who  wrote  his  satire  entitled  '  La  Bible,'  about  the  year  1190. 1 


This  has  usually  been  assumed  to  oontain  no  indieation  that  the 
mariner's  compass  was  a  recent  discovery  or  oidy  little  known  in 
France  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  satire ;  but  Mr.  Davies 
considers  that  the  minuteness  of  the  description  itself,  as  well  as  oUier 
collateral  evidence,  proves  dearly  that  it  was  an  instrument  at  that 
time  not  only  not  much  known,  but  a  totsl  novelty.  Guyot,  a  minstrd 
by  profession,  had  probably  seen  it  in  use  during  the  Crusades,  to  one 
of  which  most  likely  he  had  previously  attached  himself.  At  lUl  events. 
Cardinal  de  Vitry  and  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  both  Frenchmen,  and  both 
Crusaders,  writing  at  a  later  period  by  a  quarter  or  half  a  century  than 
Guyot,  speak  of  it  as  a  great  curiosity  which  they  saw  in  the  East,  and 
as  a  tUng  perfectly  new  in  Europe  would  be  spoken  of.  There  is  not 
hence  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  belief  tiiat  it  was  used  by 
European  seamen  at  so  early  a  period,  though  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  by  the  middle  of  the  ISth  centuiy  it  had  come  into  partial 
use  and  into  general  knowledge ;  since,  in  one  of  the  songs  of  Gauthier 
d'Epinois  is  an  aUumonf  which  no  one  would  have  nuule  had  not  his 
auditors  been  familiar  with  the  magnetio  needle. 

It  was  long  contended,  that  the  inventor  of  the  compass,  as  a  nauUeal 
instrument,  was  Flavio  Gioja,  a  native  of  Amalfl,  near  Naples,  and  the 
date  given  by  the  Italians  is  from  1800  to  1820.  It  will  be  obvious, 
from  what  we  have  already  said,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this 
opinion ;  and  independently  of  this,  the  authority  of  the  statements 
themselves  is  invalidated  by  an  appeal  to  the  facts  which  are  affirmed 
in  }nw>f  of  it,  as  may  be  seen  either  in  Klaproth's  letter  or  in  the 
'  ^tish  Annual.'  Before  this  assigned  period,  even  the  '  Tr^sor '  of 
Brunetto  Latini  (the  master  of  the  Divine  Dante)  bears  evidence  that 
the  compass  was  not  a  rarity.  It  is,  however,  highlv  probable  that 
Gioja  greatly  improved  the  compass,  either  by  its  mode  of  suspension, 
or  by  Uie  attachment  of  the  card  to  the  needle  itself,  or  in  some  other 
important  particular. 

The  French  have  laid  claim  to  the  disoovery  of  the  eompass,  or  at 
least  to  the  attachment  of  the  card  to  the  needle,  from  the  ciroumstance 
of  the  north  point  being  marked  with  the  fleur-de-Us;  but  in  the  absence 
of  all  distinct  evidence  on  this  point,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
view  taken  by  Mr.  Davies  is  correct, — ^that  the  figure  is  an  ornamented 
cross,  and  originated  in  devotion  to  the  mere  symbol ;  though,  as  he 
observes,  as  the  compass  tmdoubtedly  came  into  Europe  from  the 
Arabs,  iiie  ^eur-ck-Us  might  possibly  be  a  modification  of  the  mouasala 
or  dart,  the  name  bv  which  the  Arabs  called  the  needle. 

The  discovery  of  the  variation  of  the  needle  was  generallv  (before 
the  appearance  of  Cavallo's  'Treatise  on  Magnetism')  attributed  to 
Columbus,  but  since  that  time  it  has  been  assumed  as  being  very  early 
known.    [DsoLiKATioir  op  thb  Nbsdle.] 

The  dip  of  the  needle,  or  its  indination,  was  the  undoubted  discovery 
of  an  Englishman,  Robert  Norman,  a  nautical  instrument  maker  at 
Wapping)  who  published  an  interesting  account  of  the  course  of  his 
experiments  in  1594,  under  the  title  of  Uie  '  New  Attractive.'  [Diffikq 
Needlb;  Maokbtio  IirrsNSiTT.] 

The  variation  of  deeUnatian  is  also  an  English  discovery,  having  been 
made,  as  is  weU  authenticated,  by  Stephen  Burrowes,  of  Limehouse, 
and  fully  determined  by  Glllebrand,  professor  of  geometry  in  Greeham 
College;  and  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  declination  also  unques- 
tionably belongs  to  another  Englishman,  Mr.  Graham,  about  1719. 

England,  in  the  person  of  an  intrepid  and  accomplished  navigator 
and  marine  surveyor,  Capt.  Flinders,  claims  another  discovery  of  great 
and  enduring  importance.  In  his  memorable  but  unfortunate  voyage 
in  the  "Investigator,"  he  first  detected  the  cause  of  errors  in  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  as  depending  on  the  direction  in  ari- 
muth  of  the  ahip's  head.  The  value  of  thishas  been  extensivdy  felt 
among  nautical  men,  and  considering  that  the  announcement  of  his 
disooveiy  was  made  ('  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1805)  during  the 
six  years  he  was  unjustly  imprisoned  and  detained  at  the  Mauritius  by 
the  French  governor,  De  Caen,  and  that  on  his  rdease^  with  greatly 
impaired  health  and  pecuniary  resources,  the  numerous  experiments 
maide  under  his  directions  at  Sheemess,  Plymouth,  and  Portsmouth, 
fuUv  confirmed  his  original  views,  the  name  of  Flinders  will  stand 
fortn  prominently  in  nautical  history  as  one  of  the  most  persevering 
(thougn  unrequited),  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  accurate,  among 
modem  surveyors,  and  scarcely  second  to  Cook  among  modern 
navigators. 

COMPASS,  AZIMUTH,  is  a  compass  with  plain  sights,  and  with 
vertical  wires  attached  to  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  moveable  round 
a  vertical  axis  iodependtatly  of  the  compass-card.  A  pointer  shows 
angle  which  the  position  of  the  telescope,  or  sights,  marLs  out  on  the 
card,  that  is,  the  bearing  of  the  object  towards  which  the  sights  are 
directed.  This  angle  is  the  azimuth  of  the  object,  when  the  correction 
for  magnetic  variation  is  made.  But  when  the  bearings  of  two  objects 
are  measured,  the  correction  need  not  be  applied  in  merely  deter- 
mining the  difference  of  bearings,  since  the  error  affects  both  equally. 

When  observations  in  azimuth  requiring  greater  accuracy  are  taken, 
an  instrument  called  a  Theodolite  is  used.     [Azimuth  ;  Thbodolite  ; 

ClRCLK.] 

COMPASS,  THE  MARINER'S.  A  magnetic  needle  balanced  on  a 
pivot  will,  subject  to  corrections  for  the  variation  of  the  magnet  on 
account  of  terrestrial  influence,  point  out  the  true  direction  of  north 
and  south.  A  card  bearing  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  unalterably 
attached  to  any  apparatus,  such  as  a  globe,  will  therefore  afford  the 
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means  of  adjuaiing  it  north  and  south,  i£  the  centre  of  the  card  bo 
made  the  pivot  of  a  magnetic  needle.  In  the  mariner's  compass,  how- 
ever, it  is  usual  to  affix  the  needle  to  the  card,  pointing  towards  its 
north  and  south  point,  so  that  the  card  traveb  with  the  needle ;  and  if 
a  pointer  (fixed  with  respect  to  the  ship)  mark  out  the  point  on  the 
edige  of  the  card  which  lies  in  the  line  drawn  through  the  pivot  parallel 
to  the  plane  which  symmetrically  bisects  the  ship,  the  bearing  of  the 
ship's  head  is  shown  by  the  part  of  the  card  to  which  the  pointer 
directs  for  the  time  being.  Instead,  however,  of  a  pointer  being  used 
on  board  ship,  it  is  umial  for  a  mark  to  be  drawn  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  compass-bowl,  a  line  between  which  and  the  centre  of 
the  compass  being  always  parallel  to  the  ship's  keel.  To  ensure  the 
horizontality  of  the  compass-card,  the  cylindrical  box  or  bowl  in  which 
it  is  enclosed,  is  supported  in  a  hoop  at  opposite  points,  by  pins  pro- 

J'ecting  from  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  box  to  revolve  inside  the  hoop.  This 
Loop  is  supported  in  the  same  manner  on  pivots,  the  line  of  which  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  first  pivots ;  so  that  between  the  rotation  of  the 
compass-box  in  the  hoop,  and  the  hoop  itself,  the  former  can  always 
find  its  pomtion  of  equilibrium,  which  is  the  horizontal  position.  The 
small  oscillations  of  the  apparatus  are  inmiediately  destroyed  by  the 
friction.  The  apparatus  is  then  said  to  be  supported  on  gimbles,  or 
gimbala 

By  whom  the  suspension  now  generally  used  was  invented,  is  alto- 
gether unknown  from  any  document  or  olJier  evidence.  The  suspension 
of  the  whole  machine  itself  on  two  circles,  whose  suspending  diameters 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  is,  however,  on  all  hands  admitted  to 
have  been  English,  though  we  are  still  ignorant  both  of  the  person  who 
invented  it  or  the  period  of  the  invention.  It  appears  to  be  traditional 
evidence  on  which  the  opinion  rests ;  but  a  tradition  in  which  rival 
nations  agree,  bearing  on  an  invention  which  would  be  honourable  to 
any  one  to  have  a  power  to  claim,  can  hardly  be  supposed  an  erroneous 
one.  Voltaire,  in  his  essay  on  '  Universal  History,'  seems  to  confirm 
the  English  claim,  when  he  admits  that  "  the  first  who  certainly  made 
use  of  the  compass  were  the  English,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III."  He 
speaks  of  a  Cannelite  friar  of  Oxford  named  Linna,  an  able  astronomer 
of  those  days,  having  sailed  as  far  as  Iceland,  when  he  drew  charts  of 
the  North  Seas,  which  were  afterwards  made  use  of  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  But  Voltaire  should  have  applied  his  assertion  to  an 
improved  form  of  it,  rather  than  to  the  circumstance  of  its  use  for  the 
first  time.  Still,  even  in  England,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
construction  was  very  rude  in  its  execution. 

The  mechanism  of  the  compass  is  a  subject  affecting  so  laigely  the 
commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain,  that  not  only  does  the  safe 
transit  of  the  goods  of  the  merchant  depend  on  its  proper  adaptation 
to  the  principles  on  which  magnetism  can  be  available  to  the  sailor,  but 
much  of  the  safety  of  ships  of  war,  in  particular,  will  be  involved  in 
the  accuracy  of  working  shown  by  these  instruments.  Our  unnautical 
readers  will  easily  understand  the  importance  of  a  correct  manufacture 
of  the  compass  when  the  following  case  is  assumed  in  illustration  :  Let 
two  ships  of  war,  of  equal  size,  shape,  and  fittings,  and  commanded 
respectively  by  pilots  of  equal  skill,  attempt,  in  hazy  weather,  to  enter 
the  Thames  or  some  other  estuary  difficult  of  approach.  Let  their 
compasses  be  from  the  same  maker  and  alike,  and  of  ordinary  con- 
struction, as  now  used  in  H.M.  navy.  It  is  quite  possible  that  one 
ship  may  reach  her  port  in  safety,  while  the  other  may  suffer  total 
wreck ;  for  the  secret  of  the  safety  or  loss  of  the  ships  may  even  have 
depended  on  the  following  simple  circumstance  :  In  the  one  case,  the 
wary  old  quarter-master  at  the  "  con  binnacle  "  shall  have  attached  a 
piece  of  packthread  to  the  compass-rim,  by  lightly  jerking  which  occa- 
sionally the  compass-card  will  have  been  kept  more  "alive"  on  its 
needle  point,  or  have  moved  more  freely  on  its  pin ;  while  the  quarter- 
master in  the  other  ship  may  have  thought  such  precaution  uncalled 
for,  and  the  fduggishness  of  the  compass  have  caused  an  erroneous 
impression  as  to  her  courses.  Some  remarks,  therefore,  as  to  form  and 
manufacture  are  called  for,  having  for  their  object  the  development 
of  a  compass  system  calculated  to  avert  not  only  existing  inconve- 
niences, but  those  calamities  which  the  introduction  of  iron  into  ship- 
building in  the  merchant  service,  and  the  increased  armament  with 
heavy  ordnance  (and  especially  the  adoption  of  Armstrong's  steel  gun) 
into  her  Majesty's  service  afloat,  would,  if  unheeded,  entail  upon  the 
navies  of  the  maritime  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  upon  the  compass  of  late  years, 
so  many  of  our  ablest  philosophers  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  mariner's  compass,  that,  seeing  the  results  of  their 
labours  in  the  complexity  and  variety  of  form  which  have  still  further 
complicated  the  question  in  the  eyes  of  the  unscientific,  it  will  be  well 
to  review  slightly  the  past,  taking,  however,  the  present  condition  of 
the  compass  as  the  best  and  most  profitable  subject  for  our  consideration. 
A  slight  glance  at  the  history  of  the  compass  will  assist  us  in  our  con- 
cluifidns,  inasmuch  aa  the  experience  of  centuries  will  have  its  bearing 
upon  and  considerably  influence  them. 

The  moat  simple  and  primitive  form  of  the  compass  appears  to  have 
been  either  the  magnetised  needle  thrust  transversely  through  a  corn- 
stalk, and  left  floating  in  a  screened  basin  of  water  [Compass,  History 
OF  THJ£],aa  used  on  the  Syrian  shore;  or  the  small  Chinese  needle, 
'cs^g*  just  below  its  centre  of  gravity,  upon  a  needle-point  fixed  on  a 
wooden  stand.  The  greatest  amount  of  steadiness  on  the  one  part,  and 
activity  of  the  needle  on  the  other,  seem  to  have  been  obtained,  so  far 


aa  regards  mere  form.  (We,  for  the  present,  leave  intensity  out  of  the 
question.)  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  steadiness  might  amount 
to  sluggishness,  and  activity  might  meige  into  inconvenient  oscillation. 
A  modified  form,  therefore, — one  combining  both  qualifications, — haa, 
through  many  centuries,  been  the  navigator's  desideratum.  It  is  curious 
to  notice  how  varied  have  been  the  attempts  to  produce  a  good  and 
unobjectionable  compass.  Still  more  are  we  astonished  and  humbled 
to  see  in  the  most  recent  (so-called)  "improvement "  the  very  principle 
of  the  floating  compasses,  as  described  in  1242  by  BaHak  Kibdjaki ! 

Scarcely  any  modification  of  form  had  occurred,  certainly  for  the 
three  centuries  previous  to  the  time  of  Richard  Norman  of  Limehouse, 
in  1590.  Norman  appeara  to  have  introduced  some  change,  in  what, 
however,  one  would  imagine  his  only  improvement  to  have  been,  the 
adding  of  a  counterpoise  to  the  ancient  Chinese  form  of  needle,  ren- 
dering it,  by  means  of  a  weight  sliding  on  the  needle  or  bar,  suscep- 
tible of  adjustment  in  removing  it  from  one  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
to  another.  [Dip.]  Probably  few  successful  attempts  had,  till  very 
recently,  been  made  to  examine  the  magnetic  conditions  and  changes  to 
which  the  needle  was  subject,  or  the  advantages  of  one  form  of  the 
needle  itself  over  another.  The  only  improvements  seem  to  have 
been  those  which  insured  greater  nicety  of  construction.  Our  country- 
man Michell  subsequently  increased  the  efficacy  of  the  needle  by  his 
invention  of  what  was  called  the  double  touch,  which  symmetrically 
difiused  the  magnetic  influence  in  the  two  aims  of  the  needle;  and 
early  in  the  present  century.  Captain  Kater  directed  his  attention  to 
the  imparting  of  the  greatest  amount  of  directive  intensity  by  experi- 
menting laigely  on  iSie  form  and  temper  of  the  metal  of  the  bar. 
Several  men  of  science,  and  among  them  Professon  Barlow,  Lloyd, 
Arago,  Faraday,  Wheatstone,  Airy,  &c.,  and  also  Messra.  Biot,  Haiiy, 
Coulombe,  Dr.  Qowan  Knight,  Dr.  Scoresby,  Sir  Wm.  Snow  Harris,  and 
othere,  from  the  delicacy,  beauty,  and  success  of  their  experiments, 
created  an  interest  in  the  matter  never  before  felt;  but  these  researches 
were,  with  some  exceptions,  rather  confined  to  the  properties  of  the 
bar  or  needle  than  to  the  precise  form  of  compass  to  be  used  on  ship- 
board. It  is  however  proposed  to  limit  our  considerations  in  this 
article  rather  to  the  mechanical  form  of  compass  than  to  abstract 
principles,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  their  proper  place  under  the 
word  Magnetism. 

While  it  is  admitted  by  many  (and  among  them  by  Sir  Wm.  Snow 
Harris)  that  the  sensibility  and  delicacy  of  the  primitive  small  needle 
of  the  Chinese  are  quite  stuprising,  and  while  Michell  and  many  others 
approve  of  the  vety  light  steel  bara  of  the  Chinese  to  be  used  as 
compass-needles  (because  magnetic  power  increases  in  a  less  degree 
than  the  friction  arising  from  increase  of  weight),  it  is  singular  that 
those  now  in  use  are  quite  of  opposite  construction.  As  many  as,  or 
more  than,  four  or  five  bara  being  now  attached  to  the  same  card,  and 
resting  on  the  same  needle-point,  their  weight,  as  might  be  expected, 
increasing  friction  to  such  a  degree  that  even  agate  caps  soon  v)ear  out 
and  become  useless.  Mr.  Stebbing,  an  eminent  optician  at  Southamp- 
ton, partially  obviates  the  inconvenience  of  this  by  substituting  the 
ruby.  Few  individuals  gave  more  attention  to  magnetism  and  to  the 
accuracy  of  form  in  the  needle  than  the  late  Dr.  Scoresby ;  but  it 
appeara  that  no  improvement  in  shape  resulted  from  his  long 
continued  laboura.  Dr.  Gowan  Knight,  the  firat  appointed  principal 
librarian  of  the  British  Museum,a  man  of  persevering  research  in  science, 
who  wrote  a  century  since,  described  the  form  of  compass-needle  used 
in  his  day  by  the  merchant  service  as  formed  of  two  steel  plates  bent 
at  their  centres  and  meeting  at  their  ends,  and  forming  the  two  poles, 
in  this  manner :—  .^ 

Fig.l. 


But  he  found  that  when  the  temper  of  the  metal  in  each  piece  differed, 
the  directive  intensity  was  not  in  the  axial-line  of  the  mass,  nor  did 
polarity  at  all  times  exist  precisely  at  the  ends  of  the  needle.  At  the 
same  period  he  describes  the  form  of  bar  as  used  in  H.M.  navy  to 

have  been  as  under : — ■ 

Flff.  2. 


In  this  he  detected  a  capability  of  its  having  no  less  than  six  poles, 
while  the  £p*eatcst  available  directive  force  can  only  exist  when  there 
are  two.  His  investigations  of  the  question  cstabliBhed  the  still 
admitted  fact,  that  the  form  of  needle  best  adapted  to  the  mariner's 
compass  was  the  regular  parallelopiped,  being  a  straight  bar  with  its 
narrow  dimension  placed  vertically.  Dr.  Knight  also  found  that  the 
mode  of  suspension  adopted  by  the  Chinese, — namely,  the  suspension 
of  the  needle  at  a  point  a  little  below  its  centre  of  gravity, — was  the 
best,  as  conducive  to  sensibility.  He  moreover  recommended  the 
use  of  such  a  needle  without  central  perforation.  Dr.  Knight's  form  of 
needle  was  for  a  long  time  adopted  in  H.M.  ships ;  and,  as  Sir  Wm. 
Snow  Harris,  with  undoubted  propriety,  in  his  excellent '  Manual  of 
Rudimentary  Magnetism,'  suggests,  "  it  is  still  worthy  of  serious 
attention."    Perhaps  in  no  one  branch  of  science  has  more  valuable 
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time  been  beBtowed  in  the  conatractioD  af  an  inBtratnent  tbkn  in  ths 
attempt  to  perfect  the  needle  and  mariner's  compoaa.  Sir  William 
Snow  Harris  hu,  in  a  form  of  comimu  which  bean  hia  name,  adopted 
the  BiiggestionB  of  Norman  in  lG9n,  aa  rf^rds  the  Dompenaating  alidea 
on  the  hoT,  and  nlno  the  opiniona  of  Dr.  Kni;;lit  in  17£0,  *fith  reference 
to  the  form  of  needle  ;  but  its  chief  ejcellunca  ia  in  the  amount  ot 
direutive  force  imparted  to  it.  He  ftko  adopts  the  liglU  form  of  needle, 
but  Dut  to  the  extent  found  in  a  Chineac  ingcmment. 

Enough  has  been  aaid  to  ahon  that  Uie  precise  fonn  and  arrangement 
of  the  mariner'*  compaaa  baa  lung  been  a  question  of  public  anxiety  ; 
and  atill  more  mtiat  ita  conaideration  press  upon  ua  when  to  the  aew 
armament  of  ahipa  and  the  increased  use  of  iron  afloat  (as  already 
noticed),  muat  be  added  the  increoaed  amount  of  Iron  earned  aa  cargo, 
and  the  circumBt.-mce  of  increased  Bpeed  of  ahips  which  brings  them 
more  Buddeni J  into  danger ;  these  beaet  uavigHtioD  with  diBiculties 
only  to  be  aurmounted  by  a  well-founded  confidence  in  the  form,  and 
tiiapliciii/  in  lie  modt  of  uting  a  well-made  oompaai,  and  this  can  only 
be  attained  by  carefid  InTestigations  and  unfettered  aad  di^lereated 

It  is  worth;  ot  remark  here  that  to  such  an  extent  haa  the  public 
mind  at  times  become  embarraased  with  this  consideration,  that  in 
1854  a  panic  on  the  Liverpool  'Change  nearly  eicluiled  for  several 
daya  the  iron  ahipa  of  the  port  from  freight  engagements.  It  arose 
from  tha  following  circumstance :  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Scoresby,  with 
that  honesty  of  purpoae  and  plainneaa  of  elucidation  for  which  he  was 
remarkable,  informed  the  merchants  ot  Liverpool  of  varioua  disooveries 
as  to  the  cauaea  of  local  diaturbance  in  iron  ahipa,  avich  diacoveriea 
having  however  a  tendency  to  coat  doubt  and  diatruat  around  that  on 
which  hitherto  the  sailor  hsd  relied  aa  hia  faithful  conductor  through 
the  patbleea  oceans  of  the  globe.  [Local  ATTBitmoN.]  The  Lnaidioua 
workings  of  the  magnetic  influence,  then  for  the  first  time  made  known 
to  the  commercial  world,  and  tbia  too  under  the  aanction  of  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Asaociation,  naturally  alarmed  the  'ahip-owner,  appalled 
the  merchnnt^captain,  and  lent  ita  aid  towards  general  confuaion. 
Although  the  diacoveriea  of  Dr.  Scoreaby  are  of  absorbing  intereat  to 
the  philosopher,  and  have  aasigted  othera  in  their  laboratoriea,  yet 
to  the  mariner  or  the  ahip-owner  these  subtle  workinga  of  the  mag- 
netic current  ought  to  have  presented  veiy  little  reai  difficulty, 
as  was  promptly  ahown  in  a  publlahed  address  by  Mr.  Soxby  to  the 
ahip-owners  of  Liverpool,  and  also  by  the  judicioua  and  timely  appeals 
to  them  by  Mr.  Grantham,  a  veiy  eminent  marine  engineer  ■'  "— ' 
town.  The  efiect  of  this  on  the  compass  que*  ' 
immediate  production  of  such  a  variety  of  forms 
were  calculated,  it  was  supposed,  to  pacify  the  ship-owners;  but  it 
actually  left  the  ahip-captain  burdened  and  bewildered  with  novelties 
and  perplexitiw  which  even  now,  in  a  great  menaure,  render  the  cor- 
rection and  use  of  the  compass,  notwithirtAnding  its  importance,  the 
least  satisfactory,  thc^tost  ooiioua,  and  the  moat  tiresome  of  all  his 
work  at  sea.  'Thia  cofflpetition,  however  painful  in  its  early  operation, 
had,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  a  aatutory  e&'ect.  It  loudly  evoked 
thehidden  talent  of  offieera  in  the  mercantile  marine.  It  aronseil  their 
energiea,  and  demanded  of  them  aomething  beyond  attention  to  the 
mere  routJDe  in  which  they  had  been  trained.  Ship-captains  soon 
found  among  thur  numbcra  man;  men  of  aufficient  talent  to  grapple 
with  the  oompaas  question,  and  that  large  and  reepeolable  body,  relying 
on  Uiwnaelvet  rather  than  on  men  of  reputed  acience,  began  to  judge 
for  themselves  as  to  the  merits  of  the  various  toys  placed  into  their 
binaoclea  by  credulous  owners ;  and  many  an  absurd,  though  pra- 
eumptuous  and  apecioua  form  of  compass  has  already  been  by  them 
consigned  to  oblivion ;  many  ingeuiouaiy  contrived  instruments,  good 
in  themselves  but  totally  unfit  /or  lailjri'  me,  have  gnulually  sunk  or 
are  jet  gliding  visibly  into  diarepute.  With  tkit  promptitude,  liowever, 
which  characterises  Liverpool  merchants,  soon  after  the  announcement 
miiie  l^  Dr.  Scoresby,  a  Compass  Committee,  seconded  b;  the  autho- 
rities at  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  formed,  and  a  vast  collection  of  facts 
Epcedil;  poured  in  from  those  who  were  interested,  and  measures  were 
token  to  assist  navigatora,  which  will  be  clearl;  and  more  properly 
detailed  lutder  the  head  of  Local  Attbiction  in  this  work.  But 
nothing  resulted  from  their  really  praiseworthy  and  indefatigable 
investigiitions,  cslculated  to  modify  the  generally  existing  form  of 
mariner'a  compass :  notiiing  new  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by 
tliat  body  indicative  of  real  improvement  in  the  instrument. 

Althoiigb  we  roust  not  in  this  artitle  enter  far  into  the  question  of 
local  attraction,  yet  aa  its  causes  have  led  to  some  modifications  in  the 
form  of  compasses  to  facilitate  correctiana  for  deviation,  &c.,  it  is 
uecesaai;  to  notice  that  the  Astronomer  Hoya],  having  long  turned  his 
powerful  mind  to  the  question,  announced  to  the  world  a  theory  of 
local  attraction  which  involves  the  necessity  for  soft  iron  aa  a  part  of 
the  compass-correcting  arrangement.  No  greater  proof  of  the  diffi- 
culties  which  surround  the  mariner's  compass  as  a  nautical  instrument 
can  be  adduced  than  the  fact,  that,  although  now  some  few  years  have 
poaaed  aince  Professor  Air;  first  gave  to  ths  world  his  roiJly  aimple 
and  elegtnt  theory  for  correcting  by  magnets  and  soft  iron,  his  opinion 
remains  mueconded  and  unadtpltd  by  the  Admiralty,  by  whom  cor- 
recting magnets  are  rejected  altogether,  from  extreme  and  irrepre- 
hensible,  but  poasibl;  overstrained,  prudence.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  a  number  of  the  fallacious  methods  of  correction  of  the  compass 
nroduoed  of  late,  have  m  deluged  the  authorities  at  the  Admiralt; 
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with  euggeationt  thereupon,  aa  to  lODMwIut  blunt  the  Intelltgsnoa, 

and  thereby  obscure  the  truth,  tren  vhen  ofertd  iy  lAe  Attnmomrr- 
Royal  hinutl/.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  and  indeed  it  is  a  fact 
well-known  to  the  writer,  that  many  merchant-captains  who  have 
had  their  compasses  corrected  in  port  by  the  use  ot  Sied  magnets, 
have  found  such  error  and  inconvenience  arising  therefrom  (on  account 
of  subsequent  changee  iu  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  ship),  that 
rather  than  endure  the  annoying  iliscrenanciea  and  perplexities  con- 
sequent on  their  use,  they  have  pitched  their  correcting  magnets  over- 
board altogether ;  preferring  to  encounter  the  magnetic  dangers  of  the 
voyage  wiUi  a  single  well-made  compass  which  they  did  understand,  to 
tampering  with  changeable  and  vacillating  agenta  and  appliancoa 
which  were  above  their  comprehennon.  Such  may  account  fur  the 
authoritiea  at  the  Admiralt;  rejecting  the  uaa  of  correcting  magoeta 
altc^ther. 

Taking  even  Professor  Airy's  theory  of  moveable  adjusting  magnetj 
and  soft  iron  as  on  instance,  how  few  merchant-captaina.  unaided  by 
a  noechanical];  convenient  correcting  apparatus,  could  follow  a  learned 
discuaaion  on  ao  intricate  a  science  aa  that  of  magnetism  (however 
valuable  in  itself);  much  less  could  they  use  the  mathematical  formuls 
necf^Bory  for  its  application  to  the  mariner's  compaaa.  It  remains  to 
atate  that  a  practised  compass-maker,  a  Mr,  John  Gray,  of  Liverpool, 
BO  optician  ot  talent  well  luiown  in  all  the  principal  pitrta  of  Europe, 
after  stud;  and  experiment  on  an  extended  scale  in  which  he  believed 
he  oould  corroborate  physically  the  theoretical  asaumptions  of  Pro- 
fessor Airy,  contrived  a  compaaa  arrangement  which,  uart  from  all 
invidious  selection,  and  from  a  aenae  ot  public  duty,  finds  an  illus- 
tration in  thia  article.  Several  other  forms  for  correction  of  ths 
compass-needle  exist,  and  each  has  its  advocates,  but  the  following 
Bketchea  of  Gray's  compaaa  arrangement  give  an  idea  of  the  fonn'in 
which   ttM   Aatrouomer-Itoyal's  auggeationa  oia  being  carried  out. 


i;  1,  Bpital  iprinii  o,  Chain  boua  foi 
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■Royal  publicly  to  be  "  perfectly  correct,"  u  to  the  prineiples  under 
which  it  in  conitructed,  uid  "  entirely  aatiafaetory  "  to  liiin.  The  one 
property  which  (while  there  might  Bcein  to  be  Biime  compleiity  in  the 
uode  of  (lupenaion)  diatingiiislien  tliig  Apparatus  from  others,  IB  the 
facility  with  which  the  aiijiuting  mngnet  can,  under  very  simple 
printed  instructions  from  the  maker,  be  filtered  in  position,  so  aa  to 
compensite  the  chuigea  produced  from  alteration  in  the  mugnetjc  con- 
dition of  the  ship. 

Muthing  is  intended  herein  to  disparage  the  beautifully  constructed 
and  eicelluDt  coiupuees  made  by  those  wbosa  names  hnre  been  men- 
tioned aa  some  of  the  principal  makers  o(  this  country.  A  very 
elegant  form  of  compoas,  in  wEiioh  the  magnet  is  attaclied  to  a  vertical 
metallic  zone,  and  the  whole  itiuli>sed  in  a  gloss  glol'e,  has  been  invented 
recently  by  a  Mr.  Gowland,  of  LirerpooL  It  is  for  practical  men  to 
satisfy  themselTea  tborou^Iy  if  tJie  three  grund  daidtmla  of  the 
compass  be  fulfilled  in  any  one  instrument  j  theae  are  ; — 

1.  Staadinees,  without  aluggisluieu. 

3.  Activity  and  sensibility,  without  oBoillatlaa. 

8.  Facility  for  correction  under  local  attraction,  without  complication. 

COMPASS  COHHECTION.  Under  the  word  BuRi!<a,same  notice 
has  beeo  taken  of  the  most  recent  improvaments  in  tJie  method  of 
using  the  oompasa  for  nautical  purposes. 

It  is  ordinarily  supposed  by  landnmen,  that  with  a  well-made  corn- 
paw,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  variation  thereof,  as  depending  on  ter- 
reetrial  change*  [VAHiiTiON],  and  this  to  be  applied  on  either  band  of 
any  giv«n  point,  according  as  the  magnetic  needle  deflecti  towards  the 
east  or  west  from  the  true  pole  of   the  world,  or  the   meridian,    a 


gave  rise  to  and  constitutes  what  has  lieen  ao  long  nailed  and  agitated 
as  tlie  compass  <iueation. 

The  navigator's  desire  at  sea  is  simply  to  know  on  wJial  angU  fi-om 
M  mtridian,  or  true  north  and  aouth  line,  Ai»  ihip  ii  $ailiiig.  But  before 
he  can  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  hia  correct  coune,  the 
various  channels  through  which  local  attraction  affects  his  compass 
have  to  be  estimated ;  in  other  words,  he  must  free  hia  oompa'« 
bearing  from  all  casual  local  magnetic  influences ;  and  this  constitutsx 
the  work  of  eompait  eomction.  If  auch  were  eaailj  performed,  on 
merely  knowing  the  deviation  [Deviation],  an  ordinary  additive  or 
Bubtractivfl  operation  would  suffice ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  that 
the  quantity  of  iron  used  about  a  ship,  and  especially  in  a  steamer, 
present*  a  oombination  of  dioturbing  forcoa  so  intricate  in  their  rela- 
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tiona,  that  no  man  of  txperimce  ihould  rely  on  any  Mat  Mf/alem  of 
intlriitaenlal  correction,  indipmdent  of  Mluoi  otKnkiiioit  of  a  heaiM^S 
body,  much  less  mil  he  rely  iddy  on  a  correcting  card,  or  oorrectin^ 
magnet*.  It  may  here  be  well  to  eiplsin  ao  clearly  the  present  atatc 
of  things,  that  the  difflcultiea  which  have  hitherto  clouded  the  brow  of 
the  master  mariner,*  plunged  him  into  iincertaintiea  and  unnecessiu? 
lalxjur,  depriving  many  a  weather-beaten  and  storm-toaaed  mariner  •.•I 
hia  nightly  rest,  may,  in  those  whoee  intelligence  really  befita  th«ni  f'>r 
their  duties,  be  UAaiiy  ttt  taide;  and  that  ahipa  may  hencafartb  I* 
navigated  with  a  confidence  and  security  profitable  alike  to  their  ownera, 
tbait  crewB,  and  the  publio. 

The  system  of  correotion  at  present  adopted  in  Her  Hajesty'*  navj- 
is  the  following  :  A  I ine-of -battle  sliip,  having  on  board  nearly  500  ton  > 
weight  of  iron  i[uns,  rfiot,  and  shell,  being  moreover  a  screw  sbeaoier. 
with  all  her  massive  machinery,  an  immense  iron  tunnel,  iron  watc-r 
tanks,  iron  anchors,  iron  cables,  &c.,  ia  fitting  for  aea,  off  one  of  H<.'r 
Majeatjr'a  dockyards,  say  for  example,  Sheemess,  either  before  or  aft<  r 
the  usual  trial  trip  (generally  before),  and  it  ia  liought  necessary  t-. 
swing  her  for  compass  correction.  Where  no  distant  and  ct>napi- 
cuous  object  is  In  sight,  tius  is  done  by  sending  ■  trusty  officer  on  abort.' 
at  an  assumed  station,  say  at  the  Isle  of  Grain,  with  an  aaimuth  coin- 
pas*.  The  ship  ia  then  turned  about,  so  aa  to  bring  her  head  to  ever}' 
point  of  the  oompaaa,  and  by  comparing  aimultaneoui  observatiunfl 
(made  during  the  time  of  swinging)  between  the  ahip  and  the  Bt»tian. 
and  the  atation  and  the  ship,  some  notion  can  be  formed  of  the  local 
attraction  on  board :  thus,  if  the  officer  on  board  at  a  oertain  moment 
sees  (for  example)  bia  asaiatontat  the  station  on  shore  bearing  due  we*t 
b;  ship's  Qumpasa,  and  the  assistant  on  shore  at  the  same  time  sees  tbir 
olfioer  on  board  bearing,  not  east,  the  opposite  point,  but  E.3i.E.,  there 
must  be,  in  one  or  both  initrumenta,  a  total  deviatien  of  two  point«, 
or  23'  SO';  but  aa  the  oompasa  on  shore  ia  carefully  placed,  so  as  to  bt- 
beyond  the  influanea  of  any  local  attraction,  the  deviation  is  always 
at^buted  to  srane  magnetic  disturhanoe  on  board.  These  deviations, 
as  found  on  each  point,  are  carefully  noted  and  oolleoted,  and  form 
what  is  generally  called  a  correcting  card.  Various  meUiods  bavt: 
been  propcaed  fnr  the  registering  of  theaa  deviations ;  perhaps  nutliiiij; 
more  simple  and  ingenious  has  been  oB'ered  than  the  one  by  Sir  Archi- 
bald Smith,  in  the  form  issued  by  the  Admiralty  to  each  of  Her 
Majeaty's  ahipa.  The  awinging  of  a  ahip,  then,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
mode  of  finding  the  error  of  her  oompas  at  a  certain  moment;  but  ad 
there  are  otJiar  methods  of  ascertaining  this  so  important  a  fact,  it  ii 
necessary  to  consider  vJtick  of  Ikt  nui»y  u  the  noM  aecaralt,  titnpU,  ami 
eoRMNMfif  in  application  and  practice. 

The  swinging  of  a  line.of-battle  ship  is  a  work  of  labour,  time,  and 
expense ;  it  often  occupies  three  or  four  days,  the  employment  of  about 
300  men,  the  wear  and  tear  of  two,  three,  or  four  hawsers,  the  lettiu;; 
go  and  weighing  two  or  three  heavy  kedge  anchors ; — all  this  is  neoufi- 
sary  in  swinging  a  ship  of  the  line.  But  the  ^vantage  of  ascertainiug 
precisely  the  state  of  such  ship  is  paramount,  and  we  ahould  apare  no 
time,  iabour,  or  money,  if  a  permanent  result  could  thita  be  obtaintKl. 
It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  any  change  which  may  occur 
in  the  magnetic  oondition,  or  even  position  of  the  iron  on  board,  such 
as  the  training  of  a  gun,  tiie  firing  of  a  broadside,  lighting  the  fires  of 
the  engine,  moving  the  ponderous  funnel  up  or  down,  and  various  otber 
unavoidable  operations  on  shipboard,  may  so  affect  the  oomjiaBB  as  to 
render  a  correcting-^ard,  obtained  at  one  (ime  with  so  much  labour, 
totally  useleaa  at  annlAer.  It  is  true  that  some  ships  have  been  found 
to  undergo  very  bttle  changes  during  long  periods;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  well  known  that  steamers  which  have  preserved  a 
remarkably  equable  state  of  magnetic  condition  for  years,  have  suddenly 
shown  disastrous  change*,  To  mention  only  one  case  out  of  hundreds, 
in  support  of  this  assertion  —on  iron  steamer,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
princiiol  companies  of  Liverpool,  which  had  shown  great  uniformity 
as  te  local  attraction  for  several  years,  was,  in  13&7,  proceeding  down 
Channel,  under  the  command  of  a  dist^iguished  officer,  who  was  on  his 
73rd  voyage  past  that  coast.  It  wss  a  pleasant,  o&lm,  haiy  evening,  and 
the  commander  supposed,  from  her  atandard  compass,  that  the  ship 
was  heading  fairly  for  the  Longship's  light.  But  just  after  sunaat  a 
ory  suddenly  arose  from  the  look-out  man.  of  "  Rocks  ahead  I"  and  to  bis 
amasement  the  experienced  commander  found  himself  running  stem-on 
to  the  Stenes  in  St.  Ive's  Bay.  It  was  afterwards  found  by  the  writer 
of  this,  that  the  local  attraction  on  board  must  have  varied  Ifl  degrees 
after  leaving  Liverpool.  The  ship  and  crew  were  barely  saved  from 
destruction ;  an  instanos  of  the  high  importance  of  the  subject  now 
under  our  considsration ;  for  we  have  no  ncaM  <tf  ateerlioniiig  lAt 
mnounl  of  HMIUy  in  any  partiaiiar  Aip  b>  vary  ker  eontlitvm,  henei 
the  dm^ftd  valat  of  any  corrteting-cardi  whatever.  The  subtle  dis- 
turbing element  may  st  any  moment,  from  imforeseen  causea,  accumu- 
late in  this  gun,  or  that  range  of  shot,  or  in  some  particular  iron  knee, 
or  chain,  or  iron  stanchion ;  ao  that  the  wary  master  or  commander 
may  suddenly,  and  at  any  time,  be  deprived  of  that  in  bis  so-called 
□orrecting-card,  the  loas  of  which  would  necessarily  entail  muoh 
anxiety,  until  opportunity  presented  itself  of  checking  the  state  ol  the 
oompaaa  by  a  celestial  obatirvation. 

As  an  important  public  question  is  deeply  involved  in  this  scrutiny 
of  the  practice  of  swinging  a  ship,  an  operation  shown  to  be  not  only 
expensive  and  troublesome,  but  abtolaltly  itangtroia  if  too  modi  rtUanct 
bt  plaeeil  vftat  il,  it  may  reasonably  be  aued  why  we  permit  fallacies  to 
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exist  in  ouf  ^Btem.  In  such  >  cium,  it  behorss  ererj  man  of  ideDCe 
'who  wuuld  UMist  the  navigator  to  caat  aeirie  all  prejudii^ee  and  mere 
"  ciistums,"  and,  taking  the  simple  facU  ol  the  caae,  attempt  t.  total 
reviaiuQ  of  the  aubjout  of  compaea  currection. 

But  what  of  the  check  referred  to,  aa  deduced  from  celestial 
obHcrvB^oD )  The  queatJon  of  correclioQ  miiBt  be  riewed  under  two 
a.'ipecU,  namely,  the  accuracy  and  laboar  in  the  meani  employed.  Aa 
a,  ([ueetioD  of  apheHcal  trigonometr;,  its  accuracy  is  mathematioatlj 
Biifiii:ient;  and,  aa  regaida  lahour,  there  are  two  ways  of  working, 
namely,  by  logarithmic  calimiatim  and  by  emftruMiaa.  The  calcu- 
lOition  of  an  twimuth  ia  the  resolution  of  a  spheric  trian^e,  in  which 
certain  things  are  given  to  Sod  others  :  aa  in  the  following  example  ' 
which  it  was  possible  to  use  the  horiion. 

Suppose  a  ship  to  be  in  latitude  51*  30'  K.,  when  the  altitude  of  the 
nun's  centre  was  40°  2S',  the  aun'a  declination  at  the  same  moment 
being  20°  2'  N. ;  required  the  eun'a  true  bearing  and  the  error  of 
coiujiaaa,  tlio  beuing  of  the  sun  by  compass  being  9.  79*  39'  W.  :- 
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Or  auppOBin^  the  horiaon  obscured,  ud  on  altitude  Impracticable, 
tako  the  foUatviDg  eianiple  : — 

A  aliip  in  latitude  )  0°  20*  N. ;  sun's  dccKnaUoo,  22'  1 4'  S. ;  the  thne 
of  day,  Ih.  41iii.l7s.i  the  sun's  bearing,  N.  162*  3' West:  required  the 
true  uumutb  aod  compass  eiror  f 


Bun's  deoUaatloB    11   11 
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Such  are  the  calculations  b  each  case,  aod  they  are  shortened  when 
altitude  and  time  are  boUi  known.  Better  even  would  it  be  to  use  in  this 
nianner  a  few  extra  logarithms  daily,  than  to  depend  on  a  correctiUR- 
card.  Bui  there  is  another  and  more  simple  method,  not  geitarally 
knuwn,  of  solving  a  spheric  tnangle  with  sufficient  accuracy  [or  on 
azimuth,  where  the  nearest  degree  is  enough,  because  one  cannot  steer 
a  aiiip  to  within  leas  than  a  degree  or  two  :  it  ia  by  cfiufmrfion  of  the 
epberic  triangle.  Thia  procesa,  however,  would  have  its  inconve- 
niences, although  it  requires  only  a  plane  scale  and  a  pair  of  diviilera 
or  composaea.  But  these  inconveniences  have  of  late  been  totally 
obviated  by  the  invention  of  the  spberogiaph  [SraEHOOHara],  in  which, 
having  any  three  elemsnta  of  a  apbenc  triangle,  the  others  are  found 
without  any  cakulatioD.  and  in  a  Tery  few  seconds ;  indeed,  the  Astro- 
noiner-Boyal  has  given  bis  written  opinion  that  "far  the  ^itdai  purpott 
^  iliirmuimg  onntulAj  (o  eomet  a  etmpoM,  kt  tkiiJtt  tke  tpKavjrofh  u 
txnllnit,'' 

III  anticipation  of  the  word  SpBElirKiHAFB,  a  sketch  of  the  instru- 
ment as  it  appears  when  finding  an  aiimuth  will  It)  this  place  be 
sufficiently  illualratiVB.  ^ 

In  the  annexed  figure  the  auD  is  represented  aa  being  juitt  on  the 
horii      ..... 
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Bupposethe  latitude,  say  50°  N.,  to  be  represented  bjpm  (equal  to 
the  height  of  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens  above  the  norUi  part  of 


tte  horifon),  and  the  oblique  circle  p  o  s  to  represBnt  the  hour  drcla 
for  7  P.M.,  and  the  small  circle  d  0o  m  to  represent  the  sun  in  its 
distance  from  the  equator  (at)),  or,aa  it  is  called,  the  decimation.  For 
all  nautical  purpones  the  line  D  cp  o  v  may  be  called  Che  Bun's  path  in 
the  heavens  for  that  day.  Now,  the  part  of  the  circle  ft  must  have  been 
mov^  on  ite  centre  o  bo  as  to  plaoo   it  B0°  (the  required  latitude) 

at  a  glance  that  the  sun  would  be  at  H  at  midnight,  at  o  when  rising 
or  setting,  and  at  B  when  on  ita  meridian.  Hence,  the  degrees  being 
all  printed  on  the  spherograph  bo  as  to  enable  all  diatancea  to  be  read 
off,  no  further  meaiiire  or  oonstj-uction  could  be  required,  and  we 
should  in  this  instance  find  that  uo  on  the  horizon  woi^d  measure  the 
rising  amplitude  and  o  r  the  riding  ocimuth ;  and  c  being  the  east 
and  R  the  nortJi  part  of  the  horizon  of  the  instrument,  the  sun 
would  rise  at  about  M.E.  by  E.  Suppose  it  were  required  to  correct 
the  compass  at  any  time  of  the  day,  aay  at  9  A.H.,  I  should  select  the 
9  A.M.  hour  circle  P^s,  aa  drawn  im  the  under  sphere  of  the  sphero. 
graph,  and  notice  where  it  crones  the  parallat  of  declination  D  H  at  (^ ; 
and  any  vertical  circle  (suppoee  i©k)  which,  passing  through  the 
iDtersection,  cuts  the  horiiog  (aa  at  i),  would  view  ^e  bearing  In 
azimuth  as  measured  at  H  i ;  and  as  a  is  at  the  south  part  of  the  horixon 
and  c  ia  at  the  east,  o  x  would  be  veiy  nearly  east  by  south  ;  if  the 
compass  showed  by  it  that  the  sun  iras  at  the  some  time  (for  inabuce) 
E.S.E.,  the  oompaas  would  have  an  error  of  one  point. 

It  seems  then  that  a  possibility  exists  of  totally  avoiding  accidents 
dependent  on  oompaas  errors,  and  by  a  means  sanctioned  and  approved 
by  the  Astronomer  Hoyat ;  and  although  changes  in  magnetic  oonditiun 
cannot  be  foreseen  and  prevented,  we  in  reality  aeem  Ia  be  able,  by 
mtrdy  luminy  a  (mtu/jaroil  card  <m  ii»  eenlrc,  and  at  any  time,  or  at 
any  port  of  the  world,  and  by  a  process  which  oocupies  about  ten 
seoouds  of  time,  when  any  heavenly  body  is  visibie,  and  tcilhout 
rfjuiring  any  obtercatioH  far  allitudt,  to  place  an  eCTectual  check  upon 
a  compaas. 

In  order  therefore  to  put  the  question  in  a  plun  and  available 
form  for  mariners,  the  following  is  proposed  aa  a  system  applicable  at 
all  times  to  any  compass,  and  on  board  any  ship,  be  her  magnetic 
ooDdition  whatsoever  it  may  :  and  as  this  method  of  ascertaining  a  true 
lUth  from  celestial  observation  is  lulaUii  imlepeBdenl  of  tht  hofinm, 
avulable  in  a  few  aeconds  whenever  any  heavenly  body  ia  vinible, 
even  in  hoiy  weather,  and  ia  therefore  much  more  convenient  and 
expeditious,  as  it  must  b«  more  accunte,  than  any  swinging  of  ft 

1.  As  a  mariner  always  knows  his  latitude  and  declination  to  the 
nearest  degree,  and  his  apparent  time  lo  the  uenrost  minute  or 

find' at  once  the  sun's  true  azimuth  [DiARmaJ  by  the  sphero- 
graph (or  by  construction  or  calculation,  at  pleasure),  and 
compare  the  result  with  his  compoaa  bearing  of  the  sun's  centre. 
If  his  ship  be  at  anchor,  and  he  wiahes  to  eiomins  intu  her 
general  local  attraction ,  let  him,  irliileMhrii  nrinyinff  wilk  (At  tldt, 
take  the  bearings  of  the  ship's  head  as  she  comes  to  the  several 
point!  uf  the  compaas,  noting  sgainst  each  obeervatiuo  the 
^tparent  time  at  which  it  was  taken  :  then  let  him  seek  against 
each  of  those  times  in  the  spherograph  the  corresponding  true 
a^iimuth  of  the  sun  (the  whole  ia  dono  by  one  movement  of  the 
upper  card  of  the  spherograph  on  ita  centre),  and  by  oompariaon 
the  whole  condition  of  the  ship  far  tial  day  arprnod  is  shown, 
and  that  too  without  the  usual  labour  and  expense  and  deten- 
Uon  of  the  vessel  during  compos  correction.    As  many  aa  SDO 
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bearings  bave  been  taken  by  the  late  secretaxy  of  the  Compaoa 
Committee  at  Liverpool,  while  a  ship  has  been  swinging  with 
the  tide  even  in  so  quick  and  strong  a  river  as  the  Mersey. 

2.  Either  register  the  error  so  found  in  one  of  the  admiralty  forms 

of  graphic  delineation  (Sir  A.  Smith's),  or  adjust  the  shifting 
magnets  and  soft  iron  by  the  astronomer  royal's  method,  by 
the  assistance  of  Gray*s  or  any  other  apparatus  for  effecting 
this  object.    [Compass,  The  Mabivkr's.] 

3.  Let  the  ship  occasionally  yaw  a  few  points  from  her  course  at 

least  once  a  day,  using  the  spherograph,  and  in  case  of  suspected 
bad  weather,  up  to  uie  last  moment  at  which  a  hoavenly  body 
is  visible. 

By  following  the  above  plan  the  compass  need  no  longer  be  a  source 
of  anxiety  to  an  officer  of  a  ship ;  for  instead  of  his  having,  as  at 
present,  to  depend  on  an  erroneous  system  of  adjustment  made  in  port 
perhaps  many  months  before,  or  by  the  working  of  an  azimuth,  for 
which  he  cannot  always  get  an  altitude,  he  can  dispense  with  both 
these  methods,  and  avoid  all  calculations  or  complexities  whatsoever, 
whenever  any  heavenly  body  is  visible.  If  by  night,  he  would  use 
the  star's  distance  in  time  from  the  meridian  of  the  place  as  if  it  were 
in  the  spherograph  apparent  time. 

From  the  extreme  simplicity,  infallibility,  and  rapidity  of  the  above 
method,  it  may  be  suggested  that,  in  passenger  over  sea  steamers, 
the  compass  ought  to  be  checked  once  in  every  watch;  for  this 
purpose  a  conmion  compass,  fitted  with  Captain  Robertson's  patent 
"  deviation  detector  "  [Bea&ino],  would,  with  the  spherograph,  be  aU- 
sufficient. 

COMPASS,  NOTATION  OF.  The  notation  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass is  very  simple.  If  we  divide  a  circle  into  four  equal  parts,  each 
of  the  points  which  separate  those  parts  may  be  called  cardinal.  Pliny 
called  one  of  these  the  (xo'do  mundi,  or  the  pole  of  the  world,  meaning 
the  north  pole.  Another  ancient  author  speaks  of  the  cardo  cali,  or 
the  pole  of  the  heavens,  meaning  also  the  north  pole ;  while  Quiutilian 
speaks  of  the  four  as  the  quatucr  cardinea  mujidi.  Hence,  by  coumion 
consent,  the  north,  east,  south,  and  west  are  called  "  cardinal  points." 

The  formation  of  the  compass  card  will  be  easily  understood  by  the 
following : — 


Let  N.E.S.W.  represent  the  cardinal  points.    The  point  midway 
between  them  is  formed  by  combining  the  letters ;  thus,  taking  the 
quadrant  or  quarter  of  a  circle  which  lies  between  N.  and  E.,  the 
intermediate  point  will  be  called  N.E.     If  we  halve  this  distance, 
N.  and  N.E.,  we  call  the  middle  pomt  N.N.E.     If  we  halve  now  the 
distance,  N.  and  N.N.K.,  we  call  it  N.  b.  E.  (or  north  by  east,  or  north 
towards  east,  for  any  further  combining  of  letters  would  be  incon- 
venient).   In  like  manner  we  divide  N.E.  and  E.,  and  the  intermediate 
point  will  of  course  be  E.N.E.  (the  nearest  cardinal  point  always  stands 
first  when  we  combine  the  letters);  and  again,  halfway  between  E.N.E. 
and  R  would  be  E.  b.  N.  (or  east  towards  north).     It  need  only  to  be 
remembered  that  the  cardinal  points,  and  the  midway  points  between 
Uiem,  such  as  N.E.,  S.E.,  N.W.,  S.W.,  always  have  the  word  "  by"  or 
"b."  in  the  points  next  to  them.     The  other  three  quadrants  are 
formed  in  precisely  a  similar  manner.    Wo  thus  find  the  circle  divided 
into  32  ports  or  points ;  and  as  the  whole  circumference  of  a  circle  is 
divided  into  360  degrees,  860  divided  by  32  will  give  ll"  16',  or  11^ 
degrees,  as  the  angle  which  each  point  makes  at  the  centre  of  the 
compass. 

When  using  a  compass  card,  the  observer  should  always  consider 
bimaelf  as  at  the  centre  of  it,  and  not  outside  the  circle ;  for  the  centre 
of  the  compass  card  represents  the  point  of  the  earth  on  which  he  is 
standing,  and  the  visible  horizon  may  be  considered  to  be  represented 


by  the  outer  rim  of  the  card,  on  which  the  degrees  are  generally 
marked. 
The  direction  in  which  an  object  lies  is  called  its  bearing.  [Bearing.] 
COMPASSES.  This  term  we  suppose  to  be  synonymous  with  com- 
pasters,  instruments  by  which  we  compass  or  go  round  a  space.  We 
shall  here  only  give  such  a  general  notion  of  differenf  kinds  of  con- 
structions as  wiU  perhaps  suggest  the  most  convenient  for  any  par- 
ticular purpose. 

1.  Common  Compasses,  or  Dividers.— Theae  are  simply  two  i>oiiitcd 
legs  on  a  common  pivot,  for  transferring  distances.  For  drawing  a 
circle  the  lower  end  of  one  of  the  legs  is  removed,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  a  holder  for  a  pencil,  or  by  a  steel  pen. 

2.  Hair  Compasses. — One  of  the  legs  has  a  part  attached  to  the  upper 
part  by  a  spring,  so  thatl>y  means  of  a  screw  a  very  small  motion  may 
be  given  to  the  lower  end.  It  is  convenient  for  very  accurate  dividing, 
but  must  be  used  with  care. 

3.  Triangular  Compasses. — These  have  three  legs  and  two  pivots,  so 
that  the  three  points  of  a  triangle  can  be  at  once  transferred.  This  is 
useful  only  in  rough  work,  as  the  instrument  is  difficult  to  handle. 

4.  Proportional  Compasses. — These  consist  of  two  dividing  compasses 
with  a  common  pivot,  which,  when  open,  present  vertiodly  opposite 
angles ;  consequently,  the  intervals  between  the  points  of  one  and  the 
other  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  legs  of  one  to  the  legs  of  the 
other.  The  pivot  is  a  clamping  screw,  which  can  be  transferred  along 
the  interval  between  the  pairs  of  points,  and  a  scale  points  out  how  to 
adjust  the  instrument  so  as  to  alter  any  line,  or  suHace,  or  solid,  in  a 
given  proportion.  These  compasses  sometimes  have  an  apparatus  for 
slight  adjustment;  but  on  the  whole  we  consider  it  as  an  instrument 
for  rough  work. 

5.  Beam  Compasses. — ^This  instrument  is  a  cylindrical  bar,  perpendi- 
cular to  which,  with  clamping  screws,  sUde  a  point  and  a  pencil.  The 
use  of  it  is  to  describe  large  circles,  or  to  measure  large  distances,  the 
common  compasses  being  very  liable  to  slip  when  opened  very  wide. 
It  is  a  safe  and  sure  construction. 

6.  There  is  a  method  of  describing  a  small  arc  of  a  very  lai^  circle, 
as  follows :  An  elastic  rod  of  metal  is  furnished  with  a  rigid  bar,  on 
which  it  can  be  drawn  up  by  screws,  so  that  the  rod  shall  form  an  arc, 
the  chord  of  which  is  a  part  of  the  bar.  This  may  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
pass  through  three  given  points  nearly  in  the  same  straight  line,  and 
though  the  curve  then  described  by  guiding  the  point  of  a  pencil  along 
the  rod  be  not  exactly  an  arc  of  a  circle,  yet,  for  all  small  flexures;,  it 
will  oome  sufficiently  near  for  practical  purposes. 

7.  Caliper  Compasses,  or  callipers,  are  compasses  intended  to  measure 
the  calibre  or  diameter  of  round  bodies,  and  are  formed  with  curi'ed 
legs,  knobbed  instead  of  pointed.  Being  opened  imtil  the  body  to  be 
measured  can  only  just  pass  through  them,  the  distance  between  the 
two  internal  extremities  of  the  knobs  is  of  course  the  diameter  of 
the  body. 

Many  other  species  of  compasses  have  been  constructed,  but  the 
above  are  the  principal  ones  in  common  use.     [Elliptic  CoirPABSES.] 

^  COMPLEMENT,  that  magnitude  which,  with  another,  makes  up  a 
given  magnitude.  This  is  the  general  meaning  of  the  term ;  but  the 
most  usual  specific  uses  are  as  follows  :  Complements  of  the  parallelo- 
grams about  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  :  through  a  point  in  the 
diagonal  draw  parallels  to  the  sides ;  the  whole  is  then  divided  into 
two  parallelograms  on  the  diagonal,  and  two  which  only  touch  the 
diagonal  at  one  angle.  The  latter  pair  are  called  by  Euclid  comple- 
ments to  the  former. 

The  complement  of  an  arc  or  angle  is  the  arc  or  angle  by  which  it 
falls  short  of  a  quadrant  or  a  right  angle. 

The  complement  of  a  logarithm  is  the  number  by  which  a  logarithm 
falls  short  of  10  :  thus  comp.  log.  2  is  10  —•30103  or  9-69897. 

The  ariUunetical  complement  of  a  number  ia  the  number  by  which 
it  falls  short  of  the  next  higher  decimal  denomination.  Thus,  ar.  co. 
936  is  1000-936,  or  64;  arith  comp.  of  83  is  100-83,  or  17. 
Beginning  from  the  left,  subtract  every  figure  from  9,  up  to  the  hut 
significant  figure,  which  subtract  from  10. 

For  the  complement  of  life,  see  De  Moivbe*s  HrrOTEESis. 

COMPLEMENTARY  COLOURS.    [Lioht.] 

COMPLUTENSIAN  POLYGLOTT.    [Bible.] 

COMPOS,  or  NON  COBIPOS,  MENTIS.    [Insanity J 

COMPOSITE  ORDER.    [Column.] 

COMPOSITION.  In  the  giwiual  progress  of  mathematical  lan- 
guage, this  word  has  acquired  a  general  meaning,  as  follows :  Any  one 
magnitude  is  said  to  be  compounded  of  two  others,  when  it  produces 
the  same  efiect  as  the  other  two  put  together.  For  instance,  if  we 
increase  a  length  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  7,  and  then  increase  the 
result  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  5,  the  originiU  line  is  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  3  x  2  to  7  x  5,  or  of  6  to  35.  Hence  the  proportion  of 
6  to  35  is  said  to  be  the  proportion  compounded  of  (out  of )  tiio  pro- 
portions of  3  to  7  and  2  to  5. 

The  effects  of  which  it  is  in  otu*  power  to  form  a  distinct  conception        I 

9  of  two  kinds :  1.  Those  in  which  there  are  only  two  kinds  imagi-  I 
nable,  and  those  two  diametrically  opposite,  with  one  neutral  inter- 
mediate state.  2.  Those  in  which  the  diametrically  opposites  have  an 
infinite  number  of  intermediate  gradations.  Loss  or  gain  of  money  is 
an  instance  of  the  first ;  change  of  direction  of  the  second.  If,  at  the 
rate  of  an  inch  to  a  shilling,  gaios  were  measured  northwani  from  a 
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giren  point,  and  losses  southward,  we  could  immediately  make  it  a 
necessary  consequence  that  tl*  bakince,  if  any,  is  represented  by  a  line 
northmffd  or  southward,  aoooiding  as  it  is  for  or  against.  But  draw  a 
line  eastward,  and  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  such  line  will  not 
prewnt  itself  in  any  necessary  connection  with  a  sum  lost  or  gained, 
or  neither  lost  nor  gained.  For  if  the  Utter,  why  should  a  line  eastward 
be  preferred  to  a  line  westward,  or  in  any  other  direction  ? 

An  immense  number  of  modes  of  composition  will  readily  suggest 
themaelTes,  in  which  addition  and  subtraction  are  the  processes  by 
which  composition  takes  place.  If  I  go  three  miles  northward,  and 
then  two  miles  farther,  Igoinall8+2,  or5  miles  northward.  Other 
modes,  as  in  the  instance  first  given,  will  suggest  themselves,  in  which 
multiplication  and  division  are  the  compoimding  processes,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.  These  are  all  cases  in  which  magnitude  only  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  whenever  we  have  both  magnitude  and  direction,  it  is 
plain  that  we  have  now  both  magnitude  and  direction  to  consider  in 
tbe  effect.  If  I  go  a  mile  northward  and  then  a  mile  eastward,  the 
whole  effect,  as  to  direction,  will  be,  that  I  go  to_the  north-east ;  as  to 
Boagnitude,  that  I  go  not  two  miles,  but  only  ^/  2  miles,  or  1*414  miles 
very  nearly.  Here  is  an  instance  in  which  the  components  are  repre- 
sakted  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  while  the 
total  effect  is  similarly  represented  by  the  third  side.  In  the  article 
Cestfbe  will  be  found  various  instances  in  which  the  meaning  of  that 
term  implies  the  point  at  which  a  single  action  must  take  place,  which 
will  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  number  of  different  actions  produced 
on  a  mmiber  of  points. 

In  mechanics,  we  have  to  consider  the  combined  effects  of  different 
relocities,  pressures,  momenta,  rotations,  ftc.,  communicated  at  the 
nme  moment  of  time  to  the  same  body.  JUi  all,  the  law  of  compceition 
ii  found  to  be  as  follows  :— 


In  what  sense  soever  the  actions  at  F  can  be  represented  in  magnitude 
and  direction  by  p  a  and  pb,  in  that  same  sense  can  the  joint  effect  be 
represented  by  p  o,  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram,  in  both  magni- 
tude and  direction :  or  P  a  and  a  g  being  the  actions  (a  o  being  equal 
to  P  B  in  magnitude  and  direction),  P  c,  the  third  side  of  the  triangle, 
is  the  united  action.    Thus,  if  at  the  same  instant  we  communicate 
motion  to  p  in  the  directions  p  a  and  pb,  with  velocities  pa  and  p  B 
per  second,  we  thereby  merely  communicate  to  p  a  velocity  PC  per 
seoond,  in  the  dircMstion  p  o.    The  same  holds  of  momenta  and  pres- 
Bure§;  and  even  if  we  give  P  two  separate  rotations,  which  would 
separately  carry  it  round  the  axes  P  a  and  p  b  in  angles  per  second 
which  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  P  a  and  p  b,  the  joint  effect  is  a 
rotation  round  the  axis  p  c  with  an  angle  per  second  which  is  to  the 
angle  of  p  a  (or  p  b)  as  P  c  is  to  p  A  (or  p  b). 

We  have  hiere  not  to  prove  these  things,  but  only  to  illustrate  the 
word  composition.  But  this  we  must  remark,  that  our  preconceived 
notions  wUl  never  allow  us  to  say  that  a  is  the  effect  of  p  and  Q,  and  b 
of  B  and  8,  unless  the  application  of  p,  Q,  B,  and  s  together  will  be  the 
same  in  ^ect  as  that  of  a  and  b  together.  We  sh&U  show  that  this 
neceaHsry  condition  of  our  notions  of  cause  and  effect  is  preserved 
in  the  method  of  composition  just  described.  Let  p  x,  b  T,  and  o  z  be 
parallel  to  each  other ;  then,  if  our  law  of  composition.be  general, 
PB  is  the  effect  of  p x  and  p T.  Therefore  p  x,  p  t,  and  p  a  should  be 
together  equivalent  to  p  c.  But  a  z  is  equal  to  p  t,  and  p  z  is  therefore 
equivalent  to  pa  and  p  T.  Therefore  a  c  should  be  the  effect  of  pz 
and  px,  which  we  immediately  see  it  is,  being  as  much  the  diagonal  of 
PXczasitisdf  p  bca. 

Ab  another,  and  a  very  curious  instance  of  composition,  we  shall 
notice  the  following  :  Suppose  x  and  y  are  to  be  measured,  and  both 
are  subject  to  error,  every  error  entailing  loss  in  proportion  to  its 
magnitude,  and  causing  equal  loss,  whether  it  be  an  error  of  excess  or 
an  error  of  defect.  Suppose  also  that  the  errors  are  of  such  a  kind  that 
the  average  of  any  number  of  measuroment  is  more  probably  right 
than  any  other.  Let  a  and  b  be  the  sums  which  it  would  be  equitable 
to  pay  for  insuring  x  and  y,  that  is,  which  should  be  given  to  any  one 
who  would  agree  to  bear  the  loss  on  x  and  y  separately.  The  sum 
which  should  then  be  given  to  one  who  would  bear  the  total  loss 
vising  from  the  possible  error  inx  +  yia  not  a  +  6,  as  might  at  first 

appear,  but  ^/a^  +  i^,  or  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  of 

which  a  and  b  are  as  the  sides. 
Our  limits  wDl  not  allow  us  to  enlarge  on  this  subject ;  we  shall  add 

the  two  following  remarks. 
1.  The  fact  of  the  law  of  composition  being  the  same  both  for 

velocities  and  pressures,  has  caused  many  writers  on  meclumics  to 
confound  the  two,  as  if  the  one  proved  the  other,  which  is  neither  true, 
fior  even  very  probable.  And  other  writers  on  mechanics,  while 
pForing  this  general  law,  that  actions  which  con  be  represented  by  the 
two  sides  of  a  triangle  produce  an  action  which  can  be  represented  by 
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the  third  side,  have  restricted  the  proposition,  and  seem  to  imagine 
that  what  the^  prove  is  true  of  forces  only.  This,  with  great  deference 
to  such  *  writer,  we  conceive  M.  Poisson  to  have  done  in  the  well* 
known  proof  at  the  beginning  of  his  mechanics,  a  work  which  we  may 
take  thu  opportunity  of  saying,  we  hold  in  higher  estimation  than  any 
other  elementary  mathematico-physical  work  whatsoever. 

2.  The  difficulties  of  negative  quantities  in  algebra  arose  from  a  want 
of  generality,  which  gave  rise  to  the  attempt  to  express  compositiop  by 
addition  only  or  by  subtraction  only,  whero  either  addition  or  sub- 
traction might  be  requisite ;  and  the  difficulties  of  impossible  quanti- 
ties arose  out  of  a  similar  deficiency,  bearing  the  most  complete 
analogy  to  trying  to  compound  in  magnitude  onlv,  in  cases  where 
both  diversity  of  magnitude  and  of  direction  should  have  been  con- 
sidered. 

COMPOST.    [Manube.] 

COMPOUND,  that  which  results  from  composition.  [Composi- 
tion.] 

COMPOUND  ADDITION.    [Addition.] 

COMPOUND  INTEREST.    [Intebkst.] 

COMPOUND  QUANTITIES  [Abithmetic],  quantities  in  which 
more  than  one  unit  is  employed,  as  in  2  poun£,  8  shillings,  and  6 
pence  :  2  miles,  3  yards,  and  4  inches. 

COMPOUND  RADICALS.  A  term  applied  in  chemistry  to  those 
combinations  of  elements  which  act  towards  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
acids,  as  simple  elements.    [Obganio  Radicals.] 

COMPOUND  RATIO.    [Composition;  Ratio.] 

COMPOUNDING  OF  A  FELONY.    [Felony.] 

COMPRESSIBILITY  OF  WATER.    [Elasticity.] 

COMPURGATOR.  In  the  middle  ages  a  practice  prevailed, 
derived  from  the  canon  law,  of  permitting  persons  accused  of  certain 
crimes  to  clear  themselves  by  purgation.  In  these  esses  the  accused 
party  formally  swore  to  his  innocence,  and,  in  corroboration  of  his 
oath,  twelve  other  persons,  who  knew  him,  swore  that  they  believed 
in  their  consciences  that  he  stated  the  truth.  These  twelve  persons 
were  called  compurgatora.  (Ducange, '  Juramentum.')  This  proceed- 
ing appears  to  have  existed  among  the  Saxons,  and,  in  process  of  time, 
it  came  into  use  in  England  in  civil  cases  of  simple  contract  debts. 
[Waosb  of  Law.]  The  ceremony  of  canonical  purgation  of  clerks- 
convict,  which  was  nothing  more  than  the  f  omnal  oath  of  the  party 
accused,  and  the  oaths  of  his  twelve  compurgators,  continued  in 
England  until  it  was  abolished  by  the  stat.  18  Eliz.  c.  7.  [Benefit 
OP  Clebgy.]  (Blackst  '  Conmi./  Dr.  Kerr's  edit.,  vol.  iii,  864 ;  iv., 
434.) 

COMPUTATION.  We  need  not  tell  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  existing  treatises  on  arithmetic,  that  in  no  one  instance  do  they 
pretend  to  give  any  mode  of  forming  good  habits  of  computation. 
The  beginner,  after  receiving  instructions  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  in 
the  several  great  rules  of  arithmetic,  is  allowed  to  manage  the  details 
as  he  can. 

The  mere  mechanical  art  of  computation,  apart  from  arithmetical 
reasoning  or  application  to  subjects  of  interest,  is  no  very  lofty  exer- 
cise of  the  mind.  A  wonderful  degree  of  proficiency  in  it  can  be 
attained  by  many  who  find  connected  reasoning  almost  an  impossibility ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  first  among  mathematical  dis- 
coverers have  hardly  arrived  at  more  than  the  expertness  of  an  ordinary 
schoolboy.  It  is  one  of  those  arts  among  many  which  are  accessible 
to  all  who  begin  with  a  determination  to  conquer  difficulties,  and  a 
power  of  arriving  at  methodical  habits :  no  person  who,  after  begin- 
ning in  the  right  way,  is  obliged  to  confess  a  total  failure,  has  any 
ground  to  suppose  that  he  could  master  a  common  manual  art:  he 
may  be  a  genius,  but  nothing  could  make  him  a  weaver.  That  we 
may  not  frighten  any  one  of  the  thousands  who  are  miserable  computers 
after  going  through  years  of  school  discipline,  and  whose  minds  are 
too  well  made  to  allow  them  to  flatter  themiselvetf  that  they  were 
above  it,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  very  few  are  allowed  to  begin  in 
the  right  way.  Every  merely  mechanical  business  must  be  learned 
by  a  sufficient  repetition  of  the  most  purely  elementary  steps.  A 
discipline  of  the  mind  may  be  taken  up  at  the  wrong  place,  and  still 
be  a  discipline,  though  not  so  perfect  as  it  might  have  been.  But  in 
what  is  merely  art,  nothing  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  habit  of 
operation  duly  learned  at  Uie  proper  time.  Now  computation  is  only 
an  art :  its  elements  are  a  small  number  of  acts  of  memory :  its  details 
consist  in  a  still  smaller  number  of  operations,  each  of  which,  by 
itself,  is  of  the  utmost  simplicity. 

Ma^y  readers  will  suppose  us,  in  speaking  of  the  elementary  rules 
of  arithmetic,  to  mean  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division, 
as  given  in  the  books :  but  we  should  as  soon  think  of  saying  that 
the  elementary  operations  of  a  journeyman  tailor's  business  are  the 
ma-lring  of  coats,  waistcoats,  and  trowsers.  The  rules  just  named  are 
the  perfection  of  computation,  not  its  commencement :  he  who  can 
do  them  idl  with  ease  and  accuracy  is  a  calculator.  The  fundamental 
operations  of  which  we  speak  are  to  those  elaborate  processes  just 
what  threading  a  needle  and  drawing  a  stitch  are  to  the  making  of  * 
coat.  We  can  carry  the  comparison  still  further :  and  its  justice  is 
not  accidental,  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  resemblance  of 
all  mechanical  operations.  We  do  not  say  that  a  workman  who  is 
capable  of  joining  two  pieces  of  cloth  together  with  strength  and  neat- 
ness is  a  finished  tailor :  he  cannot  therefore  choose  cloth,  out  out 
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cloth,  imitate  fashioiis,  but  he  can  follow  directiorui,  and  he  is  the  man 
who  actually  makes  the  ooat.  Nor  do  we  mean  that  the  person  who 
can  merely  perform  the  four  rules  is  a  complete  arithmetician :  he 
cannot  know  how  to  apply  those  rules,  he  has  not  learned  how  to 
think  of  their  iises.  But,  under  directions,  he  can  really  manage  the 
last  and  executiye  process  of  any  mathematical  inquiry.  Until  he 
is  something  better,  he  is  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others,  but 
no  one  thinks  the  less  of  tools  because  they  cannot  work  of  them- 
selves. 

Is  this  then,  we  shall  be  asked,  all  that  you  propose,  namely,  to 
describe  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division?  We 
answer,  yes,  and  on  these  simple  grounds,  that  nothing  more  is  wanted, 
«Qd  that  in  what  we  have  to  say  upon  them,  we  shall  touch  the  reason 
why  so  many  persons  are  incapable  of  and  disgusted  with  arithmetical 
process.  There  are  but  few  who  find  much  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing what  is  to  be  done  in  a  question  of  arithmetic :  but  &ere  are 
many  who  find  that,  however  clearly  they  may  see  the  way,  there  is  a 
heavy  and  broken  ascent  betvreen  them  send  the  answer.  The  figures 
will  not  come  right,  there  is  nothing  but  mistake  after  mistake :  and 
thodgh  everything  else  is  gained,  the  result  is  not.  Few  of  those  who 
are  thus  perplexed  are  aware  that  nothing  is  wanting  but  attention  to 
the  elementary  processes  with  a  better  method  than  a  beginner  invents 
lor  himself :  every  one  knows  that  books  and  teachers  give  no  method 
at  all. 

The  following  system  of  exercises  constitutes  the  whole  of  what  is 
necessary.  The  degree  of  attention  with  which  each  is  to  be  practised 
must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  leamer^s  case.  Each  one 
contains  a  difficulty  which  most  petsons  will  suppose  they  could  avoid, 
some  in  one  manner,  some  in  another.  Their  several  suppositions  are 
true ;  and  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  trouble  and  risk  with  which  an 
infant  learns  to  walk  upon  its  feet  could  be  avoided ;  some  could  con- 
tinue to  orawl,  others  could  contrive  to  walk  on  their  knees ;  all  would 
get  on  in  a  certain  manner.  Any  person  who  is  determined  to  succeed, 
and  who  has  reason  to  know  that  his  method  has  not  answered  as  yet, 
should  try  our  plan  with  the  faith  of  a  learner.  But  we  can  promise 
him  no  auocess  unless  he  will  make  up  his  mind,  from  the  outset, 
entirely  and  at  once  to  abandon  every  habit  which  we  condenm,  and  to 
adopt  every  mode  which  we  prescribe :  and  this,  though  it  should  seem 
to  Mm  that  what  he  has  to  take  up  is  more  difficult  than  what  he  is  to 
leave  off.  He  may  take  any  time,  and  must  not  be  discouraged  by 
finding  that  the  new  operations  are  at  first  longer  than  the  old  ones. 
He  must  continually  attempt  more  and  more  rapidity,  remembering 
that  quickness  of  operation  will  never  come  of  itself  by  practising  with 
deliberate  caution.  Slow  and  sure  is  better  tbbn  quidc  and  wrong,  no 
doubt,  if  one  or  the  other  must  be  the  end  of  it;  but  qidek  and  sure 
must  be  the  motto  of  an  arithmetician.  All  very  correct  computers 
that  we  have  seen  have  been  rather  rapid  workers :  we  believe  the 
reason  to  bo  that  those  who  cannot  acquire  rapidity  give  it  up  in 
disgust, 

1.  Presuming  that  the  learner  can  count  one,  two,  three,  &c.,  as  fast 
as  he  can  speak  the  words,  he  must  then  try  if  he  can  do  the  same 
backwards,  as  fifty,  forty-nine,  forty-eight,  forty-seven,  &c.  He  must 
then  practise  counting  forward — ^by  two  at  a  time,  as  in  2,  4,  6,  &c., 
1, 8,  5,  &G. — by  three  at  a  time,  as  in  1,  4, 7,  ko.,  2,  5,  8,  Ac.,  8,  6,  9, 
&a — by  four  at  a  time,  as  in  1,  5,  9,  &c,  2,  6, 10,  &c. — and  so  on  up  to 
11  or  12  at  a  time.  The  same  should  be  done  backwards,  as  in  the 
following  by  sevens,  90,  83,  76,  69,  ftc  In  doing  this  he  must  not  use 
any  description,  either  vocal  or  mental :  it  most  not  be  22  and  6  are 
28,  28  and  6  are  84,  ftc. ;  but  22,  28,  34,  ftc.  These  various  processes 
should  be  carried  to  or  from  100  at  least* 

2.  Proceed  to  form  with  rapidity  the  number  which  must  be  added 
to  a  given  number  to  make  up  the  next  number  which  ends  with  a 
given  digit.  Thus,  one  of  the  questions  asked,  at  its  fullest  length,  is 
"  Given  38  and  4,  how  much  must  be  added  to  38  to  give  the  next 
number  that  ends  with  4. "  But  all  that  must  be  repeated,  orally  or 
mentally,  is  "38  and  six  are  forty-/(mr."  Write  down  a  row  of 
numbers,  as  in 

729632841 

and  practise  thus  :— 72  and  7  are  79, 29  and  7  are  36, 96  and  7  are  103, 
63  and  9  are  72,  Ac. ;  taking  72,  29,  96,  &c.,  for  the  successive  lesser 
numbers,  and  9,  6,  8,  Ac,  for  the  sucoessive  unit  figures  of  the  greater 
numben. 

8.  Endeavour  occasionally,  in  the  exerdse  immediatelv  preceding, 
and  in  those  which  follow,  to  fix  the  thoughts  particularly  upon  the 
tenM  of  the  result  It  will  generally  happen  that  the  imits  are  imme- 
diately to  be  written  down  and  discarded,  while  the  teni  are  to  be 
retained  in  memory.  Practise  repeating  a  number,  so  as  while  repeat- 
ing it  to  write  down  the  units  and  Uiiuk  of  the  tens  :  thus,  in  76,  at 
the  moment  of  writing  down  6,  think  of  7. 


two  factors  suggest  the  product  instantaneously.  Thus,  8  and  9  must 
give  72  the  instant  they  come  together  in  the  mind ;  and  so  on.  Take 
a  row  of  numbers  as  before,  and  looking  at  the  sucoessive  pairs,  repeat 
the  products.  Thus,  2  9  8  7  4  8.'),  &c.,i«  to  suggest  18, 72,  56,  28, 12, 
15,  kc*,  OS  fast  as  the  words  can  be  spoken.    Those  who  have  been 


accustomed  to  learn  the  multiplication  table  from  the  half  of  it,  always 
putting  either  the  greater  fibctor  first,  or  else  the  lesser,  must  now 
accustom  themselves  to  the  whole :  6  and  9,  or  9  and  6,  must  suggest 
45  with  equal  ease. 

5.  Augment  the  last  exerdse  as  follows  i — Having  three  digits  learn 
to  pass  in  thought  immediately  to  the  product  of  the  first  two  aug- 
mented by  the  third ;  thus  7, 9,  and  8  must  lead  to  7  times  9  increased 
by  8,  or  71.  Take  a  row  of  figures,  as  before,  say,  2497163,  kc.,  which 
must  be  made  the  means  of  suggesting  immediately  17,  43,  64,  13,  9, 
Ac.  The  usual  repetition,  **  twioe  4  are  8  and  9  are  17/'  &e.,  must  not 
be  tolerated  for  one  moment. 

6.  Acquire  the  power  of  combining  the  fifth  and  second  exercises  as 
follows : — Having  four  digits,  learn  to  add  the  third  to  the  product  of 
the  first  and  second,  and  to  pass  on  to  the  next  number  which  has  the 
fourth  in  its  imit's  place.  Thus,  with  7,  8,  5,  and  0,  think  of  61  (7 
times  8  and  5),  as  in  the  last  exercise,  and  as  in  the  second,  get  "61 
and  9  are  70."  R^eat  only  as  much  as  is  in  the  last  i^urase,  dealing 
with  the  flnt  three  numbers  by  the  habit  acquired  in  the  last  exercise. 
Thus,  with  the  row  of  numbers  19728663,  &c.,  should  be  rapidly  sug- 
ge8ted~16  and  6  are  22,  65  and  8  are  68, 22  and  4  are  26,  54  and  9  arc 
63,  &c. 

7.  Having  four  numbers,  deal  with  the  first  three  as  In  the  fifth 
exercise,  and  then  repeating  the  result,  add  the  fourth.  Thus,  from 
2,  7,  5,  8,  get  19  and  8  are  27.  Thus,  the  row  of  figures  7984361,  Ac, 
must  give-— 71  and  4  are  75,  76  and  3  are  79,  35  and  6  are  41,  18  and 
1  are  19. 

8.  Having  a  digit  and  a  number  of  two  places,  le&m  to  arrive 
speedily,  and  with  few  words  at  the  number  of  times  which  the 
second  contains  the  first  (when  not  more  than  9),  and  at  the  remainder. 
Thud,  •«  7  in  53,  7  times  and  4,"  "  8  in  29,  3  times  and  6,-  &c. 

A  person  who  really  desires  to  become  a  good  computer  niuit  arrive 
at  the  power  of  performing  these  exercises  easily,  quickly,  and  accu- 
rately. It  is  possible  to  dispense  with  them,  and  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
pense with  rules  and  numerals  altogether  and  to  use  pebbles.  But  we 
are  very  confident  that  when  these  exerdsea  are  once  made  very  rapid 
and  safe,  the  computer  has  gone  through  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  hid 
training:  he  can  walk,  and  will  soon  leom  to  find  his  way.  The 
common  error  lies  in  imagining  that  learning  to  find  the  way  is  learn- 
ing to  walk. 

We  now  take  the  four  rules,  insisting  on  the  details  of  the  mode 
of  pCTforming  each  of  them,  and  presuming  the  usual  process  to  be 
known. 

Numeration. — Learn  to  distinguish  tens,  hundreds,  &c.,  not  by  the 
places  in  which  their  digits  come,  but  by  the  numbers  of  places  which 
come  after  those'  places.  Instead  of  connecting  thousands  in  the  mind 
with  the  fourth  place,  connect  them  with  thret  placa  cut  off.  Thus 
176493  has  1764  hundreds,  176  thousands,  &c. 

Addkion, — ^Add  as  in  exercise  1 ;  thus,  if  the  figures  were  to  be  7  2 
8  4,  ftc.,  it  should  not  be  7  and  2  are  9  and  8  are  12  and  4  are  16,  ftc., 
but  7,  9, 12,  16,  ftc.  Dwell  upon  the  tens  to  be  carried,  in  writing 
down  the  units.  In  the  following  question,  every  word  that  should  be 
repeated,  orally  or  mentally,  is  written  down,  and  each  figure  that  is 
to  be  written  down  is  marked  with  an  accent ;  each  ten  that  is  to  be 
dwelt  on  for  a  moment  is  in  italics  >^ 


27649 

9276 

308 

44615 
2799 

10868 

95515 


8, 17,  22,  80, 86,  fortp-^W 
10, 19,  20, 27,        ihirty-atie' 
11, 18, 24, 27,  29,  <Airty-five' 
8,   5,    9,18,        (tfeiay-five' 
3,  7,  nine' 


Let  the  method  of  verification  be  simply  taking  the.  columns  in  the 
opposite  order,  or  downv^ards,  as  9, 15,  28,  28,  Z1,forty-%y%',  &a 

Sublractum, — Let  the  several  subtractions  be  made  by  mental  re- 
covery of  additions  as  in  exercise  2 :  not "  7  from  16. leaves  9,"  but  "  7 
and  9,"  not  repeating  16,  which  is  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  when  9  is 
found,  16  is  done  with,  and  the  carriage  of  one  is  all  that  is  to  be 
remembered.    The  following  detail  has  erwy  woitL  of  the  process  : — 


274631807 
95818948 

179812859 


8  and  9^;  5  and  5';  10  and  8';   9  and  2';   2aQdr; 
SandS'j  5and9';  lOandr,  landK 


According  to  even  recent  books  the  computer  should  say,  "  8  from 
7  I  cannot,  but  8  from  17  and  there  remains  9,  set  down  9  and  carry 
one."  &c.  It  would  be  shorter  than  this  to  say,  "  8  from  the  next 
higher  number  that  ends  with  7  leaves  9."  Our  plan  is  the  abbrevia- 
tion of  "  8  and  9  make  up  the  next  number  that  ends  with  7  "  repeating 
only  the  first  three  words. 

Arfi^^'ca^'on.*--Apply  the  eidk^lsefl  4  and  5  to  the  usual  prooMs. 
Here,  as  before,  the  detail  given  has  every  word  which  need  be 
repeated.  The  figursa  to  be  written  down  are  accented ;  all  others  are 
carried. 
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7296 
859 


864M 
6S368 

6267264 


54',  W,  2«',  6'5';  SC,  48',  14',  S'6' j  4S',  76/  2S',  6'8  ; 
4';  6';  8,  W,  22';  8, 12, 17'j  4, 10, 1^;  9,  I2'|  '0. 


The  U5ual  prooea  of  fagHnff  9iit  tK$  n{ne$,  m  it  is  oilled,  though  not 
an  &beoIute  Teriflcation,  in  a  useful  one.  Without  entering  upon  its 
demcmstratfon,  we  describe  it. 

Casting  out  the  ninen,  means  adding  together  the  digits  of  a  number 
and  throwing  out  9  as  fiEMt  as  it  arises.  Thus  in  26647896  we  baTe-~2 
and  6  are  8  and  6  are  14,  throw  out  9  and  6  remains ;  take  in  the  next 
6gnre  4,  giring  9,  throw  out  9  and  0  remains;  then  7  and  8  are  15, 
tlm>w  out  9  and  6  remains ;  pass  over  the  9  and  take  in  6  which  gives 
11,  on  which  two  remains.  All  that  is  neceasaiy  to  be  repeated  ia  2, 
9.  H,  5, 9,  7, 15,  6, 11, 2.  Cast  the  i^es  out  of  both  factors,  multiply 
the  results,  and  cast  out  nines ;  the  answer  should  giTe  the  same  figure 
as  the  reputed  product  gives  when  the  nines  are  cast  out.  Thus  7296 
and  659  give  6  And  4,  the  product  of  which  is  24,  giving  6  :  and  the 
reputed  product  6267264  also  gives  6.  This  is  a  high  presumption 
that  the  result  1b  conrect :  the  error,  if  an  j,  lies  in  this,  that  the  figures 
of  6267264  which  are  too  great  are  exactlj  compensated  by  others 
which  are  too  omalL  Now  it  is  yery  unlikely  that  this  exact  com- 
pensation of  errors  should  exist ;  and  in  this  unlikelihood  consists  the 
sUong  presomption  of  rerification  which  the  rule  of  casting  out  the 
nines  affords. 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  rule  applies  to  all  operations,  thus : — 
Do  with  the  result  of  casting  out  the  nines  the  same  as  was  done  with 
the  numbers  from  which  the  nines  were  cast  out ;  the  answer,  with  its 
nines  cast  out,  should  give  the  same  result  as  arises  from  casting  out 
the  nines  of  the  reputed  answer.  Thus  in  the  previous  example  of 
addition,  the  nines  cast  out  from  the  several  numbers  to  be  added  giTC 
1, 6, 2, 2,  0,  5,  the  sum  of  which,  with  nines  cast  out,  is  7,  the  same  as 
from  the  reputed  answer  95516.  In  subtraction,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  in  a  nine  before  subtracting. 

Dirinoa. — ^This  rule  is  considerably  shortened,  and  (in  our  opinion, 
though  we  think  many  would  differ  from  us)  increased  in  safety,  by 
performing  each  subtraction  without  setting  down  the  multiplication. 
is  a  preliminary,  suppose  it  required  to  subtract  7  times  29398  from 
410S43.  Beginning  with  7x8  instead  of  putting  it  down  as  56,  look 
at  3  and  paw  from  56  to  63,  writing  down  the  7  and  carrying  the  6 
tens  juat  ufied.  Take  these  6  tens  and  7  times  9,  giving  69,  and  make 
them  up  to  74,  putting  down  the  5,  and  carrying  7.  AU  that  need  be 
repeated  is  as  follows,  dwelling  on  we  tens  carried : — 


From  410648 
Take    29398 }(  7 


205057 


55  and  7'  make  63 ;  69  and  5^  make  74 ; 
28  and  0'  make  28 ;  65  and  5^  make  70 ; 
21  aod  O'  make  21  {  2  and  2^  make  4. 


Suppose  S29S614629  is  to  be  divided  by  47698.  Instead  of  liie 
usual  plan,  write  the  divisor  on  the  left,  or  the  quotient  on  the  right : 
at  any  rate,  the  divisor  and  the  quotient  should  be  near  one  another. 

Divisor  47698)3298614629 
Quotient  69051    431734 

245282 
67929 
20231  remainder* 

The  werk  is  as  fbHows : — ^Tha  first  quotisnt  figure  being  6,  subtract 
S  times  47698  from  820361,  thus :  48  and  8'  are  51,  59  and  7'  are  66, 
42  and  1'  are  4S,  46  and  %'  are  49,  26  and  4'  are  32.  The  4  being 
brought  down,  and  9  ascertained  to  be  the  next  quotient  figure,  we 
have  73  and  2'  are  74,  88  and  5'  are  98,  68  and  4'  are  67,  69  and  2'  are 
71,  48  and  0  (unnecessary)  are  43.  Then  8  and  2  are  brought  down, 
0  and  5  written  as  quotient  figures,  and  40  and  2'  are  42,  49  and  9'  are 
58,  36  and  7'  are  42,  89  and  6'  are  45,  24  and  0  are  24.  The  last 
qvoiient  figure  is  1,  and  8  and  1  are  9,  9  and  3'  are  12 ;  7  and  2'  are  9, 
7  aad  0'  are  7,  4  and  2'  are  6. 

Casting  out  the  ninea,  the  products  obtained  from  the  divisor  and 
quotient,  increased  by  the  result  of  the  ranainder,  ought,  after  casting 
out  nines,  to  agree  with  the  dividend.  Here  the  divisor  gives  7,  the 
quotient  S,  uid  the  remainder  8  :  7  times  3  and  8  is  29,  giving  2 ;  the 
dividend  alse  gives  2. 

We  have  put  down  eveiy  step  of  the  work  in  all  the  rules.  The 
very  basis  of  this  method  is  the  •equintion  of  such  expertnesa  in  the 
ptevioua  eKerdaes  as  will  enable  the  computer  to  dispense  with  a  large 
quantity  of  the  ordinary  halting-places.  We  need  not  enter  upon  the 
nilee  for  the  extraction  of  the  square  and  oube  root  [Squaks],  or  of 
the  solution  of  equationa  [Ikvolutioh  aih)  Evolution],  at  length ; 
but  we  tAiail  annex  an  example  of  each,  leaving  the  reader  to  apply  the 
seventh  exeroise  in  its  proper  place.  In  the  contracted  part  of  Homer^a 
method,  we  add  to  the  method  of  the  last  article  cited,  a  provision  for 
luaking  the  first  figure  on  the  right  of  the  vertical  line  of  contraction 
Bs  correct  as  the  process  will  allow  it  to  be.  This  lost  prooeas  (Homer's 
method)  is  the  best  exercise  of  computation.  It  involves  all  rules  in  a 
form  of  considerable  detail  and  diiqierBion. 


First,  we  put  down  the  process  for  the  extiaoUon  of  the  mraan  i^ 
of  157. 


l67)12-52996408ei416677884W3r 
22      57 
245    1800 
2502      7500 
25049    249600 
250589    2415900 
2505986     16059900 
25059924    102398400 
2505992808    21587040000 
25059928166     153909753600 
250599281721     855018460400 
2505992817224  10441917867900 
2505992817228      417946599004 


12  =  0. 


16987748248 

1951791845 

197596378 

22170876 

2128934 

124140 

23900 

1347 

94 

19 

1 

•  let  it  be  r 

cqnired  to  find  the  positive  root  of  a:*  +  a^  —  12a? 

1 

—12 

12(8-464101615137754W1 

4 

0 

12000 

7 

2100 

1986000 

100 

2516 

126664000 

104 

294800 

8142656000 

108 

301556 

49953279000000 

1120 

30834800 

19025101177699 

1126 

30880336 

468183547706 

1132 

3092588800 

158901517716 

11380 

8092702721 

4260501864 

11384 

30928166430000 

1167681541 

11388 

30928177822301 

239835444 

113920 

80928189214603 

22338022 

113921 

30928196049985 

1688280 

113922 

80928202885367 

141870 

11392300 

3092820299929 

18157 

11392301 

3092820311321 

2693 

11392302 

309282031702 

219 

11392303 

309282032272 

3 
0 

In  both  these  examples  the  result  is  earned  to  about  three  times  as 
zoany  figures  as  are  usually  wanted  But  this  is  what  should  be  done 
in  computing  for  exercise.  l!^o  one  doea  his  very  highest  with  ease  or 
with  certainty ;  and  a  person  who  can  safely  and  rapidly  knock  off  the 
seven  or  eight  figures  which  are  generally  requisite  must  be  one  to 
whom  a  much  larger  amount  of  correctness  is,  or  has  been,  familiar. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  particularly  upon  acquiring  the  habit  of  rapid 
computation  bv  attempts  at  rapidity.  Taking  any  exercises  wbldi 
verify  one  another,  as  a  multiplication  and  a  division,  or  a  raising  of  a 
square  and  extraction  of  the  square  root,  the  learner  who  has  acquired 
a  little  familiarity  with  the  rides  should  try  them  at  the  top  of  his 
speed*  If  the  verification  be  attained ;  if  the  division,  for  instance, 
reproduce  the  multiplier  for  a  quotient,  without  remainder,  it  is 
thousands  to  one  that  the  whole  process  is  correct.  But  if  there 
should  be  a  failure,  as  may,  and  almost  certainly  will  at  first,  happen 
several  times  running,  there  is  no  occasion  to  examine  closely  into  the 
reason  of  the  failure.  The  whole  question  should  be  thrown  aside,^ 
and  another  should  be  taken.  In  this  course  it  will  soon  appear  that 
the  attempts  become  more  and  more  nearly  correct,  until  at  last  failure 
is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  There  must  be  no  fear  of  error, 
whether  there  be  cause  for  it  or  not.  The  young  calculator  should 
proceed  as  boldly  as  if  he  were  infallible ;  for  be  may  depend  upon  it, 
that  it  is  not  inaccuracy  which  is  to  be  avoided  by  precaution,  but 
accuracy  which  is  to  be  obtained  by  habit. 

With  regard  to  minor  points,  every  one  must  decide  for  himself 
whether  actual  vocal  repetition  of  the  words  and  numerals  necessary 
to  the  process  does  or  does  not  tend  to  accurate  working.  Some 
persons  cannot  comp^ute  without  repeating  to  themselves;  but  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  silence  a  fair  trial  It  would  also  be  of  assistance 
to  some  persons  to  invent  a  habit  of  signifying  the  multiplier,  which 
is  in  actual  use,  by  some  arbitrary  position  of  the  left  hand.  Thus,  1, 
2,  3,  and  4  might  be  signified  by  placing  the  corresponding  number  of 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  on  the  paper,  5  by  placing  the  thumb  only 
and  6,  7,  8,  and  9  by  the  thumb,  with  a  corresponding  number  of 
fingers. 

In  all  those  partn  of  computation  which  relate  peculiarly  to  fractions. 
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CONCAVE  AND  CONVEX. 


CONCERT. 


ISO 


common  or  dedmal,  we  know  of  no  guide  but  reason.  The  ultimate 
process,  the  actual  step  for  the  time  being,  must  be  either  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  or  diyiaion;  and  accuracy  may  be  acquired 
mechanically.  However  desirable  it  may  be  that  the  learner  should 
demonstrate  these  processes,  his  power  of  performing  them  does  not 
depend  upon  his  being  able  to  do  so.  It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the 
new  and  distinct  processes  introduced  in  questions  which  require 
fractions;  and  whidi  are  in  fact,  not  themselves  processes,  but  direc- 
tions for  selection  of  processes. 

The  general  run  of  commercial  calculations  hardly  needs  any  distinct 
preliminary  exercise.  There  is  one  great  improvement  of  which  ordi- 
nary methods  are  susceptible,  namely,  th^  expression  of  the  parts  of  a 
pound  decimally,  instead  of  by  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings.  Until 
a  decimal  coinage  is  obtained  [Staitdabd],  any  person  with  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  decimal  fractions  may  procure  for  himself  most  of  its 
advantages,  by  the  rules  which  are  given  in  Iitterest,  together  with 
what  we  here  subjoin.  The  demonstration  will  be  easy  enough  to 
those  who  consider  the  fraction  which  one  farthing  is  of  a  pound, 

-00104166666 ,  or  OOIO^. 

To  write  down  any  fraction  of  a  pound  decimally,  proceed  as 
follows : — 

Fill  up  the  fint  place  of  decimals  with  1  for  every  pair  of  shillings ; 
and  the  second  and  third  pltteet  with  50  for  the  odd  shilling,  if  any, 
and  1  for  every  &rthing  in  the  pence  and  fioihings,  with  an  additional 
1  if  these  amount  to  sixpence.  Thus,  as  far  as  three  places  of  deci- 
mals, Ss,  is  -U,,  and  0«.  is  '4501 ;  9«.  8d.  is  '462L,  9$.  5id,  is  -472^,  9t,  6d, 
is  475^,  9«.  Sid.  is  '486^ 

Fill  up  the  fourth  and  ffth  places  with  4  for  every  farthing  above 
the  last  sixpence,  and  an  additional  1  for  every  three  halfpence.  Thus, 
as  far  as  five  places  of  decimals,  98.  2d.  is  '462502.,  9t.  5^d,  is  '472912., 
9«.  8J(2.  is  -486452.,  9t.  lOjd  is  '492702. 

Fill  up  all  the  remaining  places  with  the  decimal  fraction  derived 
from  the  number  of  fiirthings  above  the  last  three  halfpence  for  a 
numerator,  and  6  for  a  denominator.  Thus,  9s.  Bd,  is  completely  ex- 
pressed in  -46252.,  9s.  54(2.  is  472916666 2.,  9s.  8}(2.  is  -4864583833 

2.,  9s.  lOid.  is  '492708333 l,  lOt.  Old  is  -5031252.,  3«.  34<2.  is 

•164583333 ...  .2. 

For  the  most  part  three  places  are  sufKcient ;  and  it  is  rarely  that 
more  than  five  are  wanted.  The  inverse  rule,  namely,  that  for  reading 
off  a  fraction  of  a  pound  into  shillings,  pence,  and  fiirthings,  is  done 
from  the  first  three  places,  within  a  farthing,  by  allowing  a  pair  of 
shillings  for  each  unit  in  the  first  place,  another  shilling  for  50  (if  there 
be  so  much)  in  the  second  and  third  places,  and  a  farthing  for  each  1 
that  is  left  in  the  second  and  third  places,  deducting  1  if  25  or  more 
be  left  Thus  '123452.  is  2«.  5}<2.,  '29933/:  is  5a.  12d.*  or  6«.,  -2672.  is 
Bs.  4|<2. 

These  rules  look  repulsive  at  first.  None  but  those  who  have 
practised  them  until  the  transformation  is  easily  made,  can  have  any 
idea  of  the  amount  of  labour  which  they  save.  They  are  in  fact  as 
good  as  a  decimal  coinage  to  those  who  have  mastered  them.  Those 
.who  doubt  of  it  may  try  the  following  question  in  the  usual  way,  and 
compare  it  with  the  decimal  mode. 

When  the  government,  for  ease  of  calculation,  proposed  seven  pence 
in  the  pound  instead  of  3  per  cent,  as  an  income  tax,  how  much  tax, 
to  a  farthing,  did  they  give  up  on  100  millions  of  income  ?  On  one 
pound  3  per  cent  is  -03,  and  seven  pence  is  '0291666666 . . . .,  which 
falls  short  of  the  former  by  '0008333333 . . .  :  and  this,  takeii  100 
million  of  times,  is  83333*3832.,  or  833332.  6s.  Bd. 

Some  development  of  the  reasons  for  the  plan  which  forms  the 
main  part  of  tiiis  article  will  be  found  in  the  'Companion  to  the 
Almanac '  for  1844. 

CONCAVE   and   CONVEX— CONCAVITY   and  CONVEXITY. 
A  curve  or  surface  is  concave  on  the  side  on  which  straight  lines 
drawn  from  point  to  point  in  it  &dl  between  the  curve  or  surface  and 
the  spectator ;  that  side  is  convex  on  which  the  curve  or  surface  falls 
between  such  lines  and  the  spectator.    A  surfiice  may  be  either 
entirely  concave,  as  the  inside  of  a  sphere,  or  entirely  convex,  as  the 
outside ;  or  concave  in  some  directions  and  convex  in  others,  as  the 
surface  of  a  dice-box,  or  that  made  by  the  revolution  of  an  hyperbola 
about  its  minor  axis. 
CONCAVE  LENSES.    [Lens.] 
CONCAVE  MIRRORS.    [Mirbob.] 
CONCEALMENT  OF  BIRTH.    [Infamticidb.] 
CONCENTRIC,  having  the  same  centre;  thus,  concentric  circles 
are  those  described  about  the  same  t>oint 

CONCERT,  in  music,  a  performance  of  several  pieces  of  either  vocal 
or  instrumental  music,  but  commonly  of  both,  by  different  voices,  and 
on  various  instruments.  The  earliest  concert  of  which  we  find  any 
record  is  that  of  the  Filarmomei,  at  Vicenza,  which  must  have  been 
founded  previousljr  to  1565;  for  in  that  year  another  society,  the 
Incatenati,  was  joined  to  it  But  to  England  is  due  the  credit  of 
having  instituted  the  first  regular  series  of  concerts,  under  the  title  of 
The  Academy  of  Antient  Mveic,  which  had  its  birth  in  1710,  and  con- 

*  When  49  ii  left  la  the  leooBd  and  third  pkoea,  thk  mode  gires  the  same 
as  whm  «0  ia  left  The  direct  rule  giren  the  exact  truth  or  a  little  lees,  the 
InreTM  nile  gives  the  exact  truth  or  a  little  more :  about  one  farthing  more  la 
the  ease  here  before  us. 


tinned  to  exist  upwards  of  eighty  years.    The  Concert  Sjyiriiud  of 
Paris  was  indebted  for  its  origin  to  an  elder  brother  of  Philidor,  the 
well-known  composer  and  renowned  chess-player,  who  in  1725  obtained 
a  licence  for  the  performance  of  sacred  music  during  Lent.      This  pro- 
ceeded without  interruption  till  the  French  Revolution.      The  year 
1776  is  distinguished  in  musical  history  by  the  institutioii  of  the 
Concert  of  Antient  Music,  which  became  the  asylum  of  classical  com- 
positions at  a  time  when  fashion  threatened  their  extinction,  and  has 
ever  since  proved  a  school  of  music  of  inestimable  value,  by  keeping 
alive  a  taste  for  the  finest  productions  of  the  old  masters.      In  1791, 
Salomon,  the  celebrated  violinist,  commenced  a  series  of  subscription 
concerts  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  for  which  he  enga^^ed  Haydn, 
not  only  to  write  those  twelve  grand  symphonies  which  are  among  the 
diories  of  the  art,  but  to  come  to  London  to  conduct  their  perfoimanoe. 
These  concerts  continued  to  be  given  until  1796,  when  they  ceased  ; 
and  with  them  seemed  to  die  away  aU  relish  for  grand  ins^nmental 
compositions.    But  in  1813,  a  party  of  eminent  professors,  with  a  view 
to  rescue  orchestral  music  of  the  highest  class  from  the  neglect  into 
which  it  had  fallen,  formed  themselves  into  a  bodv  under  the  title  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  during  that  season  they  gave  eig^ht  sub- 
scription concerts,  the  success  of  which,  both  as  regards  the  main 
design  and  the  support  they  received,  was  without  any  fftmll**!      They 
constitute  an  era  in  the  art,  and  by  their  continuance  act  powerfully 
in  promoting  the  advance  of  music. 

Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  name  some  few  other  concerts  which 
have  risen  up  in  the  British  metropolis,  fiourished  for  a  time,  then 
fallen  to  decay.    Bach  (John  Christian)  and  Abel,  in  1763,  established 
subscription  concerts,  which  fiourished  for  twen^  years.    These  were 
succeeded  by  The  Professional  Concert,  which,  after  a  struggle,  yielded 
to  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  Salomon.     The    Vocal  Ooneerts  of 
Harrison  and  Knyvett  b^gan  in  1792  at  Willis's  Rooms,  and  were  dis- 
continued at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1794.    They  were  revived  in 
1801  by  Messrs.  Bartleman,  Harrison,  Knyvett,  and  Qreatorex,  and 
were  conducted  on  a  much  larger  scale.    Their  success  at  first  was 
great,  but  they  graduaUy  fell  ofi*,  and  in  1821  were  finally  abandoned. 
In  1808,  and  two  following  years,  Mrs.  Billington,  Mr.  braham,  and 
Signer  Naldl  had  subscription  concerts  at  Willis's  Rooms,  and  were 
opposed  by  Madame  Catalani  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms.     In  1823, 
a  weak  and  futile  attempt  was  made  to  establish  British  ChncerU,  tor 
the  performance  of  music  by  native  composers.    For  the  same  purpose 
a  society  was  founded  in  1834,  under  the  name  of  the  Society  of  British 
Musicians,  but  it  has  entirely  failed  in  accompUdiing  its  object.    In 
1833,  a  Vocal  Society  of  thirty  professional  members  sprang  up  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms,  and  gave  six  concerts,  consiBting  almost  entirely 
of  vocal  music,  ancient  and  modem,  of  every  schooL    They  were  con- 
ducted on  a  principle  so  laudable  that  'every  lover  of  the  art  felt  an 
interest  in  their  success. 

Among  the  more  permanent  concerts  are  those  given  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  at  the  Hanover  Square  concert  rooms, 
to  which  the  public  are  admitted.    Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  is  much  used 
for  performances  of  various  kinds  of  music,  chiefly  sacred.     The  Sacred 
Harmonic  society,  established  in  1832,  holds  its  meetings  in  this  hall, 
as  does  also  the  London  Sacred  Harmonic  society,  an  oflSshoot  of  the 
former.  The  oldest  society  in  London  for  the  practice  and  performance  of 
sacred  music  is  the  CeciUan  society,  established  in  1785.     There  is  also 
the  Choral  society,  established  in  1791.    The  Rcyal  Society  of  Musicians 
'was  established  in  1738,  Handel  being  one  of  its  earliest  members  and 
bene&ctors.    It  was  incorporated  in  1790,  and  its  object  is  to  relieve 
decayed  musicians,  their  widows  and  orphans,  which  it  does  by  means 
of  a  fund  praised  at  various  times  by  donations  and  bequests,  and  also 
by  the  proceeds  of  concerts  and  an  annual  festival  given  by  the  society. 
In  1839,  the  Society  of  Female  Musicians  was  established  for  the  relief 
of  its  decayed  members,  and  the  first  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
charity  was  given  in  June,  1840.    We  may  also  mention  the  Madrigal 
Society  (1741),  which  has  an  annual  festival  in  January  in  the  Freemasons' 
Hall,  with  monthly  meetings  during  tUe  season  for  the  performance  of 
madrigals,  motetts,  kc.    There  is  also  the  Western  Madrigal  Society 
(1840) ;  the  Nobleman  and  Oentleman's  Catch  Club  (1761) ;  the  Olee  Club 
(1787) ;   the  Mdodists'  Club  (1825) ;   the  PurceU  Club  (1837) ;  the 
Bound,  Catch,  and  Canon  Club  (1843);  the  Abbey  Glee  Club,  founded 
in  1841,  by  somegentlemen  who  had  received  their  musical  education 
in  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  the  Addphi  Glee  Club,  so  named 
from  having  been  founded  ia  1883  by  two  brothers.    There  is  also  the 
Choral  BartMnists*  Society  (\%U)  I  iiie  Amateur  Musical  Society  {lSi6)\ 
the  Musical  Union  (1845).    Concerts  are  also  given  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  St.  Martin's  Hall,  St.  James's  Hall,  and  other  places  in  the 
meto>polis;  while  there  is  scarcely  a  town  in  the  kingdom  that  has 
not  its  musical  societies,  which  occasionally  give  concerts.    Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  Bradford,  Leeds,  and  Manchester,  have  their  music  halk, 
their  organs,  their  resident  performers,  and  choruses.    Even  so  remote 
a  town  as  Aberdeen  has  a  new  hall,  an  oigan,  and  500  chorus-singen. 
This  success  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  foreign  method  of  training 
singers  in  laige  masses  which  was  introduced  into  this  country  about 
twenty  years  ago,  under  government  patronage,  and  ably  carried  out 
by  Mr.^  John  Hullah.    In  this  method,  not  only  is  a  rudimental  musical 
education  given,  but  vocal  part  music  is  taught  in  large   classes. 
Teachers  of  the  method  have  been  scattered  all  over  the  land,  so  that, 
aided  by  the  publication  of  cheap  music,  a  wide-spread  taste  for  good 
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muse  has  been  diffuMd  among  the  working-claiiBeis,  and  the  teaching 
of  music  is  permanently  established  in  charity  schools. 

CONCEBT  PITCH,  in  Music,  is  the  pUdl^ihe  degree  of  acuteness 

or  gravity — ^generally  adopted  for  some  one  giren  note,  and  by  which 

eTery  other  note  is  of  course,  governed.     Oonoert-pUch  has  frequently 

much  varied,  and  musicians  have  hitherto  (with  one  exception)  made 

little  if  any  effort  to  obtain  a  fixed  standard,  though  so  desirable,  and 

GO  easQy  established.    M^n^  years  ago,  Fischer,  of  Berlin,  ascertained 

that  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  in  the  pitch  note  a,  in  four 

celebrated  Continental    orchestras  was  as  follows;   JBerUn   I%eaire, 

437-^,  the  Grand  Opira  FrancaU  at  Paris  431-^,  OpSra  Cwiique, 

427-^»  and  Opera  Italien,  424-^Jq,  which  would  give  for  the  pitch 

note  c  adopted  in  this  coun^,  524-^^,  517-VlAr«  ^Id-iWr*  ancl  509 

vibrations  per  second  reepectiYely.    Tne  Philhumonic  o  used  in  this 

country,  is  equal  to  about  500  vibrationB  per  second.    Some  years  ago, 

when  Mr.  HuUah  introduced  the  Wilhelm  method  into  this  country 

onder  the  patronage  of  government,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Charles  Tomlin- 

ion  to  adjust  a  standard  tuning-fork,  for  the  reg^ation  of  his  classes. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  natural  c  represented  by  512  vibrations 

per  second  be  adopted  as  the  standard,  that  number  being  preferred 

from  its  being  the  power  of  2,  and,  moreover  a  good  mean  between 

the  524  vibrationB  of  Berlin,  and  the  500  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

This  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  during  the  Ust  eighteen  years 

many  thousand  tuning  forks  have  been  iamied,  all  of  which  have 

passed  through  Mr.  Tomhnson's  hands.     Hence  it  may  be  safely 

asserted  that  a  uniformity  of  pitch  has  been  attained  throughout  the 

country  in  the  numerous  daases  taught  on  Mr.  Hullah's  method, 

such  as  has  never  before  been  approached  or  attempted.     At  tiie 

time  we  are  writing,  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  apparently  quite 

miaware  of  what  Mr.  Hullah  had  been  practising  for  eighteen  years, 

have  formed  a  conmiittee  of  distinguished  individuals,  to  consider  the 

whole  subject  of  concert  pitch  and  to  report  thereon.    The  result  of 

thdr  deliberations,  if  any,  will  be  given  under  the  article  Tunino. 

CONCEBTrNA,  a  musical  instrument  invented  by  Professor 
Wheatstone,  the  principle  of  which  is  explained  under  Accordion. 
The  concertina,  in  its  simple  form,  claims  priority  of  the  accordion  in 
point  of  date,  though  the  former,  in  its  highly  improved  state,  and  as 
now  generally  in  use,  was  more  lately  introduced. 

Tins  instrument  is  composed  of  a  bellows,  with  two  hexagonal 
faces  or  ends,  and  on  these  are  placed  the  various  stops  or  studs,  by 
the  action  of  which  air  is  admitted  to  the  laminae  (or  tongues,  or  steel 
\.«n)  producing  the  sounds ;  and  hereon  are  also  fixed  the  thxmibetrape 
and  finger-rests.  The  finger-stops  are  in  four  rows,  the  two  middle 
ones  confined  to  the  notes  of  the  natural  scale,  the  two  external  rows 
to  the  flats  and  sharps.  Eachsharp  and  flat  is  placed  by  the  side  of  its 
corresponding  natural  note,  and  the  instrument  has,  in  addition  to  a 
complete  chromatic  scale,  two  other  notes  in  each  octave,  whereby  the 
chonla  in  different  keys  are  rendered  more  perfect  than  on  the  organ 
or  piano-forte,  and  by  which  also  the  fingering  of  ^e  various  scales  is 
rendered  equally  easy. 

The  concertina,  when  the  bellows  is  extended,  is  twelve  inches  in 
length,  and  the  sides  are  about  six  inches  wide.  Its  compass  is  three 
pctaves  and  three  notes,  commencing  at  a»  the  fourth  space  in  the  base, 
and  thence  ascending.  Some  instruments,  however,  are  made  with  a 
higher,  some  a  lower,  scale.  That  which  we  here  describe  is  called  the 
double-action  ecneertina,  because  two  springs,  or  tongues,  are  given  to 
«ach  note,  in  order  that  the  same  sound  may  be  produced,  whether  the 
bellows  be  pressed  in  or  drawn  out.  The  tin^-acHon  concertina  has 
but  one  spring,  or  tongue  for  each  note,  and  it  yields  a  sound  only 
when  the  bellows  is  moved  inwards ;  that  is,  preased.  Bui  it  is  pro- 
vided with  a  self-acting  valve,  in  order  that  the  bellows  may  collapse 
ui^taneously,  which  closes  while  the  latter  is  preaased,  and  opens  to 
3^t  air  when  it  is  expanded. 

There  are  also  tenor  and  base  concertinas :  the  compass  of  the  first 
^"^^  c,  the  second  space  in  the  base,  to  c  the  second  additional  line 
above  the  treble :  of  the  last,  from  the  second  additional  line  below 
the  base,  to  the  third  space  in  the  treble.    [Harhonium.] 

CONCEBTO,  in  Music  (an  Italian  word  adopted  in  our  language),  a 
Gompoaition  in  which  many  performers  play  in  concert,  that  is,  in 
unison,  but  in  which  some  one  or  two  instruments  take  rather  a  more 
prominent  pait  than  the  others.  Such  are  the  concertos  of  Corelli, 
Handel,  Qeminiani,  Avison,  &c.  But  from  the  latter  part  of  last 
century  the  term  has  been  applied  to  the  species  of  composition  written 
|or  one  principal  instrument,  with  accompaniments  for  a  full  orchestra. 
Of  this  description  are  the  piano-forte  concertos  of  Mosart,  Dusaek, 
Cramer,  Beethoven,  &c,;  and  the  violin  concertos  of  Viotti,  Bode,  &c. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  concertos  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  the  orchestral  parts  are  so  full  and  so  essential,  that  those 
compositions  may,  if  the  expression  is  allowable,  be  designated  as 
aphonies  with  a  piano-forte  part  obbligato, 

GONGHIOLIN.  An  azotised  organic  substance  little  examined, 
found  in  some  species  of  shells. 

CONCHOID  {Kayxo€tiiis,  resembling  a  shell).  lliis  name  was  given 
hy  Kicomedes  (in  the  2nd  century)  to  a  curve,  by  which  he  proposed 
^e  finding  of  two  mean  proportionals,  and  the  duplication  of  the  cube. 
It  18  found  in  the  commentioy  of  Eutocius  on  the  sphere  and  cylinder 
01  Archimedes,  and  in  the  fourth  book  of  Pappus. 
This  curve  is  described  by  a  revolving  line,  which  passes  through  a 


fixed  point,  and  is  always  produced  to  meet  a  certain  fixed  line.  On 
the  revolving  line,  from  the  point  at  which  it  meets  the  fixed  line,  set 
off  a  given  line  both  ways.  The  two  points  thus  laid  down  trace  out 
the  upper  and  lower  conchoid,  two  branches  of  the  same  c\u-ve.  The 
lower  conchoid  has  two  points  of  contrary  flexure,  a  cusp,  or  a  loop, 
according  as  the  given  line  is  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the 
perpendicular  from  the  pivot  of  revolution  to  the  fixed  line.  Taking 
the  pivot  of  revolution  as  the  origin,  and  the  perpendicular  just  nameS 
as  the  axis  of  x,  the  equation  of  the  conchoid  is,- 

(a4  +  y)(a?-6)«  =  a»a», 

where  a  is  the  given  line,  and  b  the  distance  of  the  pivot  from  the 
fixed  line. 
CONCINNOUS  INTEBVALS,  in  Music,  are  the  various  concords. 

[CONOORD.] 

CONCLAVE  (a  Latin  word,  which  signifies  a  private  room)  is  the 
name  given  to  the  assembly  of  cardinals  when  they  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a  pope.  [Cabdhtal.]  The  day  following  the  last  of 
the  funeral  of  the  late  pope,  the  cardSnals,  after  hearing  a  solemn  mass 
de  Spiritu  Sancto,  proceed  to  one  of  the  pontifical  palaces,  generally  the 
Vatican,  where  rooms  have  been  prepared  for  each  of  them,  and  where 
they  remain  shut  up  tA  the  election  has  taken  place.  The  keys  of  the 
palace  are  left  in  the  care  of  a  prelate,  chosen  previously  by  the 
cardinals,  and  who  is  styled  governor  of  t^e  conclave.  Each  cardinal 
has  with  him  a  secretary,  called  condavista,  and  two  domestics.  They 
meet  once  a  day  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace,  where  a  scrutinv  is  made 
of  their  votes,  which  are  written  and  placed  in  an  urn :  this  is  re- 
peated every  day  till  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  votes  are  in  favour  of 
one  candidate  for  the  pontifical  chair,  who  is  then  considered  as  duly 
elected.  Each  cardinal  in  giving  h^  written  vote  accompanies  it  bv 
his  name,  written  in  a  separate  sealed  paper,  which  is  not  opened  ti& 
the  pope  is  elected,  when  the  names  of  the  voters  are  made  known. 
When  the  election  is  strongly  contested,  and  the  cardinals  grow  weaiy 
of  being  shut  up  in  conclave,  negotiations  in  writing  are  carried  on 
between  the  leaders,  and  a  compromise  is  entered  into  by  which  two 
or  more  parties,  not  being  able  singly  to  carry  the  election  of  their  res- 
pective candidates,  join  in  favour  of  a  third  person,  who  is  acceptable 
to  them  all,  or  at  least  not  obnoxious  to  any  of  them.  This  often 
gives  an  unexpected  turn  to  the  election.  During  the  conclave  the 
ambassadors  of  Austria,  France,  and  Spain,  have  a  right  to  put  their 
veto  each  upon  one  particular  cardinsJ,  whose  election  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  their  respective  courts.  The  new  pope  being  elected,  and 
his  assent  being  given,  he  proceeds  to  drees  himself  in  his  pontifical 
robes ;  after  whidi  he  gives  his  blessing  to  the  cardinals,  who  give  him 
the  osculum  pads  (kiss  of  peace).  After  this  the  name  of  the  new 
pontiff  is  proclaimed  to  the  people,  from  the  great  balcony  of  the 
palace,  and  the  castle  Sant'  Angelo  fires  a  salute,  and  all  the  beUs  of  the 
city  of  Borne  ring  a  merry  peal  for  one  hour.  (Calindri, '  Saggio  Geo- 
grafico  Statistico  dello  Stato  Pontifido,*  1832.) 

Begulations  for  the  conclave,  and  the  mode  of  election,  have  been 
issued  by  several  popes,  beginning  from  Nicholas  II.,  in  the  council  of 
Lateran,  in  1059,  down  to  Gregory  XV.,  by  his  bull  of  1621,  and 
Urban  VIIL  in  1625.  In  times  of  war  or  civil  disturbance  the  con- 
clave has  been  held  in  other  places  besides  Bome ;  that  in  which  Pius 
VII.  was  elected  was  held  at  Venice.  Accounts  of  particular  conclaves 
have  been  given  by  numerous  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  history 
of  the  popes.  (Meuschen,  '  Cseremoniale  Electionis  et  Coronationis 
Pontificum  Bomanorum,'  Frankfort,  1732.) 

CONCOBD,  in  Music,  two  combined  soimds  which  are  xmiversally 
agreeable  to  the  ear.  It  is  commonly  held,  that  the  more  frequently 
the  vibrations  of  two  strings  coincide,  and — ^which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing — the  lower  the  terms  in  which  the  proportions  of  vibra- 
tions are  exjiressed,  the  more  pleasing  the  concord ;  but  the  4th,  an 
interval  much  leas  agreeable  than  dther  the  8rd  or  6th,  is  a  formidable 
exception  to  those  rules,  proving  their  fallibility  by  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. Bousseau  is  of  opinion — and  we  agree  with  him — ^that  the 
pleasure  afforded  by  concords  is  attributable  to  their  source,  namely, 
the  perfect  chord  [Chord],  which  is  itself  the  product,  or  combination, 
of  nature.    This,  and  its  Laversions,  furnish  us  with  all  the  concords. 

Concords  are  the  8th  (or  octave),  5th,  3rd,  and  6th.  Their  ratios  are, 
2:1,  8:2,  5:4,  5:8.  The  two  first  are  called  perfect,  because,  as 
concords,  not  liable  to  any  alteration  by  sharps  or  flats.  The  two  last 
are  called  imperfect,  because  alterable. 

The  4th  has  always  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  writers  on  harmony, 
for  the  reason  above  alluded  to ;  but  as  a  component  part  of  an  inver- 
sion of  the  perfect  chord,  it  has  some  claim  to  be  admitted  among  the 
concords.  A  great  and  recognised  authority  of  the  modem  French 
school,  says,  that  it  is  treated  as  a  discord  in  relation  to  the  baas,  as  a 
concord  in  relation  to  the  middle  and  upper  parts.  M.  Catel,  however, 
has  not  in  this  instance  proved  as  correct  as  usual :  except'  in  the 
chords  of  |  and  I,  the  4th,  as  an  inner  part,  is,  and  can  only  be,  treated 
as  a  discoid. 

CONCOBD ANCE,  "a  book  which  shows  m  how  many  texts  of 
Scripture  any  word  occurs."  (Dr.  Johnson).  More  particularly,  it  is  a 
dictionary  or  index  of  all  the  important  words  in  the  Bible,  alpha- 
betically arranged  for  the  purpose  of  finding  passages  and  of  com- 
paring the  various  significations  of  words.  To  critical  interpreters  this 
class  of  books  is  justly  considered  of  the  greatest  utility,  as  furnishing 
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an  infitniineDt  by  which  the  determination  of  the  meftwing  ol  oheeiire 
expraudoDfl  may  be  greatiy  facilitated  by  reference  to  all  the  parallel 
paaaagee.  "  A  good  concordance/'  aaya  Dr.  Geddee  ('  Proepectus/ 
p.  71),  "ia  undoubtedly  the  beat  meana  of  understanding  the  Hebrew 
Soripturea."  While  the  Bible  remained  in  manuscript,  and  waa  not 
divided  into  chaptera  and  versea,  indices  of  the  words  and  phrases 
could  neither  be  formed  nor  used ;  but  as  soon  aa  these  divisions  hefun 
to  be  made,  the  great  importance  of  concordances,  or  alphabetical 
indices,  was  at  once  |^oeived,  and  several  learned  men  emploved 
much  time  and  labour  m  constructing  them.  The  compiler  of  the  nrst 
concordance  in  any  language  was  Hugo  de  St.  Caro,  or  Cardinal  Hugo, 
who  died  in  1262.  The  earlieat  concordance  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  by 
Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan,  printed  at  Venice  in  1523.  Its  Hebrew  title 
is, '  The  Light  of  the  Way.'  It  contains  all  the  Hebrew  roots,  branched 
into  their  various  significations,  and  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  ten 
years  of  incessant  labour.  A  more  correct  edition  waa  published  at 
Basil  in  1581,  and  a  Latin  translation  by  Reuohlin  in  1556 ;  but  both 
the  Latin  and  the  Hebrew  editions  are  e^Ltremely  inaccurate.  The 
errors  are,  for  the  most  part,  corrected  in  the  work  by  Calasius,  which 
combines  the  labours  of  Nathan  and  Reuohlin.  It  is  entitled  '  Con- 
cordiuitiffi  Sacr.  Bibliorum  Hebr.  et  Lat.,'  i  torn.  foL  1621.  The  addi* 
tions  by  Calasiua  consist  of  very  learned  and  laborious  etymological 
remarks.  The  reprint  of  this  ponderous  work  in  London  in  1747'0 
contains  among  its  subscribers  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  in- 
eluding  the  Pope.  The  work  b^  the  elder  Buxtorf, '  ConcordantiiB 
Bibliurum  Ebroicsc  nova  et  artificiosa  methodo  disposit®,'  &c,  fol. 
1632,  is  more  correct  than  Nathan's ;  but  the  references  are  made  by 
Hebrew  letters,  and  to  the  Rabbinical  diviaiona  of  the  Old  Testament. 
An  abridgment  of  it,  by  Ravius,  is  entitled, '  Fons  2iionis,  sive  Con- 
cordantiffl  Hebr.  et  Chald.,'  8vo.  1677.  Dr.  John  Taylor,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  English  and  Irish  bishops,  published,  in  2  vols.  foL 
I754, '  A  Hebrew  Concordance,  after  the  manner  of  Buxtorf,  adapted 
to  the  English  Bible.'  It  is  a  complete  and  useful  book  for  the 
English  scholar.  The'  '  ConcordantiiB  Particularum  Ebneo-Chaldai- 
carum,'  fol.  1675,  and  ito,  1679,  by  Noldius,  Theological  Professor  at 
Copenhagen,  is  very  valuable  for  the  explication  of  passages  dependent 
on  the  Hebrew  particles,  a  comparison  of  which  is  made  with  the 
Greek.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Jena,  in  4to,  1734,  with  a  Lexicon 
of  Particles,  by  Michaelis,  extremely  usefidto  the  Hebrew  critic.  There 
is  also  the  '  Concordantise  Librorum  Yeteris  Testamenti  HebraicfB 
atque  Chaldaicso '  of  J.  Fuerstio,  fol.  Lips.  1840. 

With  respect  to  concordances  of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  we  may 
notice  especially,  Kircheri  '  Concord  Vet  Test.  Gneoffii  Ebrseis  vocibus 
respondentes,'  2  torn.  4to,  1607 ;  but  the  Hebrew  being  placed  first,  it 
is  more  useful  for  consulting  the  Hebrew  than  the  Greek  text  The 
most  complete  and  accurate  work  of  this  description  is  Tronunii 
'  Concord.  Gnecis  Versionis  dicta  LXX,'  2  torn,  fol  1718.  "  I  wish," 
says  Michaelis,  "  this  Concordance  were  in  the  hands  of  every  theolo- 
gian."  It  contains  Heb.  et  Chald.  Indices ;  but  the  book  of  Daniel  is 
omitted,  the  Septuagint  version  of  it  being  at  that  time  unknown. 

The  most  important  concordances  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  are, 
Betuleii  '  Concord.  Gracas  Nov.  Test,'  fol  1546.  This  is  the  first 
which  appeared :  it  is  now  extremely  scarce.  '  Concoid.  Grseco-Latines 
Nov.  Test  ab  Hen.  Stephano  Concinnatae,'  fol  1694,  2nd  ed.  1624,  is  a 
work  unworthy  of  so  distinguished  a  man,  on  account  of  its  greai 
inaccuracy.  Scbmidii  *  Nov.  Test  Grseci  ratushv,*  fol  1638,  revised 
ed.  1717  at  Gotha,  was  beautifully  reprinted  in  2  vols.  8vo,  at  Glasgow, 
1819.  It  is  much  more  correct  and  valuable  than  that  by  Stephena. 
The  '  Lexicon  Anglo-Grajco-Lat  Nov.  Test,,'  by  Andrew  Symson,  fol 
1658,  is  a  work  of  prodigious  labour,  but  rendered  almost  useless  by 
its  bad  arrangement  The  'Concordance  to  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment,' with  the  EnglLsh  to  each  word,  by  Dr.  Williams,  4to,  1767,  is 
sufficiently  complete  for  ordinary  purposes.  A  very  valuable  work  is 
C.  H.  Bruder's  '  Omnium  Vacum  Novi  Testamenti  Grasci,'  4to,  Lipe. 
1843.  The  first  concordance  to  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  that  by  Cardinal 
Hugo,  entitled, '  Concord.  Bibliorum  et  Canonum,'  fol  1479.  After 
the  revision  of  the  Vulgate  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  a  new  and  amended 
edition  of  Hugo's  work  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1617,  and  subsequently 
at  Geneva  in  1625,  and  at  Paris  in  1683.  There  have  since  been  a  great 
number  of  reprints.  The  best  is  that  of  Avignon,  2  vols.  fol.  1786.  In 
compiling  the  original  MS.  it  is  said  that  the  cardinal  engaged  tho 
services  of  500  Dominican  monks. 

The  first  Concordance  to  the  English  New  Testament  was  "  im- 
printed by  Thomas  Gy bson  "  previous  to  the  year  1540.  The  first  to 
the  entire  Bible  is  by  *'  Jhon  Marbeck,"  London,  in  folio,  1550.  Sub- 
sequent to  these  there  have  been  several,  the  principal  of  which  are. 
Knight's  '  Concordance  Axiomatical,'  fol  1610 ;  Cotton's  Concordance, 
fol  1618;  Newman's  large  and  complete  Concordance,  fol  1643; 
Bernard's  '  Thesaurus  Biblicus,'  fol  1644 ;  Wilkins's  Concordance,  4to. 
1647;  Powell's,  8vo.  1671;  the  'Cambridge  Concordance,'  fol  1689; 
Butterworth's,  8vo,  1767.  But  by  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable 
is  the  one  by  Alexander  Cruden,  the  merits  of  which  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  remark,  The  firat  edition  was  in  4to,  1737 ;  but 
the  most  correct  is  that  of  1810.  An  8vo.  edition,  beautifully  printed, 
appeared  in  1824.  We  must  notice  finally  the  '  Concordance  of  Paral- 
lels,' by  the  Rev.  C.  Crutwell,  4to,  1790.  It  is  a  work  of  great  value, 
compiled  with  immense  labour  from  a  multitude  of  Bibles  and  Com- 
menUries  in  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  other  languages. 


For  further  details  rcppecting  the  Concordaaoea  h«ra  msntloned,  and 
several  others,  see  Watt's  '  Bibliotheca  Britannica ;'  Orme*8  '  Biblio* 
thoca  Bibliea,'  and  Darling's '  Cyclopaedia  Bibliographic^.' 

The  word  has  come  to  be  used  in  a  similar  sense  as  aj^Ued  to  other 
works.  Twiss  and  Ayscough  each  published  a  Concordance  to  SliAk»' 
pere,  but  they  have  been  completely  superseded  by  thft  excellent  oo» 
compiled  by  Mrs.  H-  Cowden  Clarke  in  X847* 

CONCOUDAT  is  tiie  name  given  to  a  formal  agreement  beiwoen 
the  see  of  Home  and  any  foreign  government,  bv  which  the  aooleHiafc> 
ileal  discipline  of  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  ana  the  management  ol 
the  ohurches  and  benefioes  within  the  territoij  of  that  government  are 
regulated.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  diplomatic  negotiation  and  treaty  oonoemini^ 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  including  also   temporaliUas  belonging  to   the 
Church.    The  frequent  disputes  between  the  popes  and  the  Tariotia 
states  of  Europe  touching  the  right  of  appointing  to  vacant  seea  and 
benefices  [BfiKEFicEs],  and  also  about  the  claims  of  the  see  of  Borne  to 
part,  or  in  some  cases  the  whole,  of  the  revenues  of  vacant  aeee  azid 
livings,  and  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  of  those  which  it  had  filled,  aa 
well  es  the  immunities  claimed  in  various  times  and  countries  by  tha 
dergy  and  supported  by  Borne,  such  as  exemption  from  taxation,  and 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts,  jthe  right  of  aavlum  for 
criminals  m  the  churches,  and  other  similar  claims,  the  particulars  ol 
which  are  found  in  the  history  of  every  country  in  Europe ; — all  these 
have  given  occasion  to  concordats  between  the  popes  and  particular 
states,  in  order  to  define  the  rights  of  each  party,  to  draw  a  line 
between  the  aecular  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictiona,  and  thus  put  aa 
end  to  controversy  and  scandal.    By  the  concordat  of  1516  between 
Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.,  the  king  abolished  the  right  exercised  by  the 
chapters  of  electing  the  respective  bishops,  a  right  assured  to  th/9m  by 
St.  Louis  and  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom  under  Charles  VII.  in  143d. 
The  parliament  refused  for  two  years  to  register  this  concordat,  aa 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  genexal  councils  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Galilean  Church ;  it  registered  it  at  last,  March  19, 1518, "  by  expreas 
and  repeated  commands  of  the  king."    (Gregoire, '  Essai  Historique 
sur  les  Libert^s  de  I'Eglise  Gallicane.')    Concordats  beeame  most  fra- 
quent  from  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  an  epoch  from  which 
Uie  European  governments  have  made  themselves  more  independent 
of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  the  popes  have  been  for  the  most  part 
men  of  an  enlightened  and  conciliatory  spirit    Benedict  XIV.,  by  a 
concordat  with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  in  1741,  gave  up  to  the  latter  the 
right  of  nomination  to  benefices  in  various  provinces  of  the  Sardinian 
monarchy,  which  the  see  of  Rome  had  claimed  till  then,  aa  well  as  the 
temporalities  of  the  same  during  a  vacancy.    A  concordat  was  made 
between  the  pope  and  Charlea,  king  of  Naples,  about  the  same  time, 
by  which  the  property  of  the  clergy  became  subject  to  taxation,  and 
the  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  temporal  matters  was  greatly  limited.    By 
another  concordat  between  Clement  XIV.  and  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
the  right  of  asylum  to  criminals  in  the  churches  was  much  restricted, 
and  full  power  waa  given  to  the  respective  bishops  to  expel  and  give 
up  to  the  secular  power  those  guilty  of  heinous  offences.    But  the 
most  celebrated  concordat  is  that  agreed  upon  between   Cardinal 
Consalvi,  in  the  name  of  Pius  VII.,  and  the  first  consul  Boni^>arte,  in 
July,  1801.    By  it  the  head  of  the  state  hod  the  nomination  to  the 
vacant  sees,  but  the  |>ope  was  to  confer  canonical  institution,  and  the 
bishops  had  the  appointment  to  the  parishes  and  their  reBi>ective 
dioceses,  subject  however  to  the  approbation  of  the  government.    The 
clergy  became  subject  in  temporal  matters  to  the  civil  power,  just  like 
laymen.    All  immunities,  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  jurisdictiona  were 
abolished ;  and  even  the  regulations  of  the  public  wonhip  and  religioua 
oeremoniea,  and  the  pastoral  addreases  of  the  dcFgy,  were  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  secular  authorities.    Most  of  these  provisions  remain 
in  force  in  France  to  the  present  day.    Other  concordats  have  been 
made  with  some  of  the  Italian  states.     By  that  of  1818  with  Naples, 
the  king  proposes  the  bishops,  subject  to  the  pope's  scrutiny,  and  the 
pope  consecrates  them ;  the  bishops  have  the  right  of  censon^ip  ovtr 
the  press ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  are  re-estabUshed  for  matters  of 
discipline  and  for  ecclesiastical  causes  aa  defined  by  the  council  uf 
Trent    Appeals  to  Rome  are  allowed.     It  appears  from  the  above 
facts,  that  the  ecclesiastical  authority  and  influence  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  vary  considerably  according  to  the  concordats,  if  there  be 
any,  entered  into  with  Rome,  or  according  to  the  civil  regulations 
adopted  and  enforced  by  the  respective  govermnents  towards  de  clergy 
as  towards  laymen.    The  most  recent  concordat  is  that  with  Austria 
in  1855,  by  which  the  papal  power  was  widely  extended  over  all  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  a  large  amount  of  jurisdiction  was  granted  to 
it  over  all  institutions  for  purposes  of  education,  and  over  works  issued 
from  the  press.    In  Sept.  1859,  however,  an  imperial  patent  relieved 
the  Protestants,  both  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic,  of  Hungary,  Croatia, 
Servia,  and  Transylvania,  from  all  subjection  to  Roman  Catholie  au- 
thorities, and  provided  for  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  regula- 
tion of  their  communities  by  consistories  of  their  own  choosing. 

CONCRETE,  concr£tum,  in  philology  and  metaphysics,  is  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  conception  or  expression  of  a  quality  which  refers  to  or 
implies  some  particular  subject  in  which  the  quality  exists.  It  is  usc<l 
to  denote  a  term  having  a  naturally  implied  union  with  a  subiect ;  in 
other  words,  it  signifies  a  quality  accompuiied  with  its  particular  sub- 
ject, ^vithout  any  mental  separation  or  alistraction,  as  learned,  long, 
witie,  round.    It  is  therefore  directly  opposed  to  abstract,  which  denoted 
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US  OOIfCRETE. 

ft  qniLt^  Moam*ed  genanllT  wad  ■epanUl}',  willunit  refaranc*  to  »BJ 
object  to  irhicti  it  belong,  u  lewning,  Imgth,  niadDin,  rtninduea. 
Thu*  the  mmm  of  cUnea  ar*  abatract,  aod  ths  Damea  of  iDdiTidaale 
coDcrete ;  uid  from  conorato  adjactiTea  arc  nwle  abatract  nibcUDtivet. 
Ctmcrota  numbara  are  aubjeot  to  tba  aaina  siplaaatioii,  being  such  as 
iniUste  or  diractl j  implj  a  aubject,  aa  two  men,  fiTS  abillingi,  in  oon- 
tndiitinction  to  abatnot  namnn,  whioh  daoota  a  ooaoeption  of  the 
aggregate  of  two  or  fij*  unite.  Concreta  teriai.  in  the  acholutic 
jiimKdogj,  ara  eailed  partnyma.  The  following  mnark  la  from 
Locke's 'Eaa7'(b.  3,0.8,11) :  "  Thii  diitinction  of  uunea  afaowi  ni  Uie 
ditference  of  our  idefts  ;  for  if  we  obeerve  them,  we  ituJ]  find  that  our 
MtDple  iileaa  hare  all  afaBttiict  ■■  well  aa  conerele  namea,  the  one  n 
fuljatantiTe,  the  oihar  wi  adjeiiliTe,  at  whitencaa,  white,  aweatneaa, 

CONCRETE,  on  artificial  oonglomerata  uaed  bj  bulldera,  pnmt- 
paUj  in  fuundatioo  woike,  when  tha  aubsoU  ia  of  ■  dunp,  or  of  a 
preaibU  mtUT« ;  It  ia  uaualiy  made  of  lime,  eand,  and  K****' 
•Unw,  and  itfl  uaofol  action  in  the  caaea  above  oit*d  oonaiau  in  tne 
perfection  with  which  this  conglomerate  forma  a  nolid.  horaogeneoue 
rnim  a  apaciM  of  taonuUth,  in  fact,  able  to  dirtributo  tb«  lupcr- 
iooiuabcot  weight  over  tJie  whole  eurfaoe  it  covers.  Bometimes  oon- 
cretfl  ia  uaed  aa.  a  j—^^inj)  to  qua;  or  retaining  walla,  and  then  its 
■uccceafnl  appUeMiou  dependa  on  the  de^cree  ol  biu-Jnaea  or  aoliditr  it 
naj  attain,  and  to  ile  powen  of  renetuice  to  the  tnnaDiisnon  of 
vatcr.  Udasionidly,  aliio,  concrete  a  uaed  as  a  wainog  material  by 
Tanuning  it  into  mouldi.  which  have,  a«  nutricea,  the  forms  the 
oonrrate  itaelf  is  intmded  aubeequently  to  represent  in  relief.  Accord' 
ing  t«  Qte  purpoaea  the  material  <a  thits  required  to  fulfil,  it  ia  neeea- 
•arr  to  adopt  m«s  or  leea  care  and  skill  in  Its  fabrioation ;  and  indesd, 
in  some  casw,  tba  dlfferenoea  in  the  stjle  of  manipulation  adopted  are 
so  p^at  as  slmoot  to  Nndsr  necasaair  the  inhraluotion  of  the  French 
wonl  kfiM,  to  tipraw  a  mode  of  making  ooDcrete  which  is  asBentiallj 
unlike  the  one  naually  adopted  in  the  greater  port  of  England. 

The  habitual  mode  of  making  concrete  adopted  In  the  aouth-eset  of 
England,  ia  to  mix  the  gramdilinie  lime  obtained  from  the  caloinaUon 
of  the  diilk  mirl  (a  apeeiea  of  argillo-atlaB-eoiu  stone,  in  which  the 
■iliate  of  alumina  ia  pment  in  proportiom  varjing  from  8  to  1 1  per 
Bent,  in  the  beet  Tarietiee)  with  tatextd  baiiatt,  or  shingle,  in  the  pro- 
portion d  one  of  ground-lime  to  7  or  S  of  ballast,  msasured  in  balk  ; 
and  to  perform  the  operation  of  alakinH,  or  of  (uppljifig  ths  quanti^ 
of  water  required  for  tbe  aubeequent  crfitalliBation  of  the  lime,  gimnl- 
taoeouil;  with  the  intermixture  of  the  above  iagrediente.  Tbe  lime 
and  biUast  are  then,  aft^r  being  frequently  turned  orcr,  thrown  into 
tbs  place  they  are  intended  to  ocoupj,  aod  in  well-executed  worka  they 
are  ranunad  caref uUy  into  all  the  oomen  erf  the  fouodatiunB.  In  thoee 
parts  of  England  where  the  more  deoidediT  Brgilbceoua  lintiBtoiiea  are 
nsad  la  the  purpoaa  <rf  obtuntng  lime,  grater  precautions  are  hoW' 
ever  used,  and  are  required ;  for  that  class  of  materials  absarbs  water 
under  inch  Tcr^  diflerent  conditions  from  the  gray-stone  lime,  that  the 
•laking  woold  not  take  place  satisfactorily,  if  a  loogsr  time  and  a 
more  intimate  contact  between  the  hme  and  tbe  water,  chaa  ia  admia- 
nlile  ia  the  case  of  tha  ston*  lime,  «er«  not  aliowed  in  the  csaea  of  the 
use  of  the  blue  liae,  or  of  tha  other  hmss  pcaaessing  similar  properties 
to  it.  The  precise  nature  of  theee  properties  will  be  discussed  under 
Lm;  bnt  it  ia  adtiiable  hare  to  state,  that  tbe  philosophy  of  the 
action  of  that  material  ie,  eimply,  that  it  should  form  a  binding  or 
aementitioDB  aubalaoce.  which  ^ould  in  its  tain  form  the  gang^t  of 
the  other  nuteriala  it  ia  intended  to  conneot.  This  is  effected  by  prs- 
ssnting  to  tbe  eaullie  liioa  (deprived  of  its  water  of  crystalliaatjon  and 
(iitanotuialdiMeoI  caihonloaidd  by  calcination)  ths  quantity  of  water 
rsquinteto  snable  it  *gua  to  reaume  a  solid  form  around  any  given 
object;  but  it  ia  found  that  tbe  purer  varieties  of  lime  do  not  solidify 
with  Bnffidoit  n^^ty,  or  in  a  auSoiently  peimaiient  manner,  to  allow 
of  thsir  being  nsed  in  buildinR  opeiMions;  whilst  tbe  varieties  which 
contain  certain  prouirtions  of  cky  (sHioate  of  alumina)  yisld  Umes  wluch 
He  able  to  set  wiui  r^itdity.  ai^  even  to  rwat  the  aotioa  of  water 
sfter  a  tbort  time.  It  la  on  aooonnt  of  this  power  of  reeisttog  the 
action  of  water,  that  some  Umee  are  called  hi/draiUit,  and  the  others 
which  do  not  poaasaa  it  are  called  ixm-lijidraiUie ;  but  tbe  hydraulic 
Umca  also  have  theee  characteristic  diaerenaea  from  tha  non-bydraulia 
ODts,  namely,  that  they  absorb  tiie  doee  of  water  requisite  for  tbeir 
oratalliaataaa  very  elowly ;  that  they  do  Dot  eeneibly  evolve  much  heat 
in  filing  tbe  wat<r ;  and  that  they  do  not  increaae  much  in  voliuna ; 
whereas  tbe  noa-hydraulic  limes  absorb  water  lapidlj,  and  begin  at 
osce  to  decrepitate  with  a  marked  increaas  of  Tolnme,  and  a  copiou* 
evnlution  of  heat  and  vapour. 

Now.  tbe  differencee  to  be  observed  in  the  modes  of  making  concrete 
depend  on  theae  reepective  properties  of  limes.  When  the  moderately 
hjiiraulic  limee  an  used,  the  operation  of  alaking  takes  jilace  so 
T^iidlr,  that  it  may  often  be  desirable  to  hurry  the  operations  con. 
oectid  with  its  mixture  Willi  the  materials  it  is  intratded  to  unite ; 
ud  at  any  rate  there  aeems  to  be  little  danger  of  a  subsequent 
abking,  when  prDuiuf  stone  lima  is  used,  and  a  fair  quantity  of  water 
ii  A  once  presented  to  'A,  But  in  the  □■•  of  hydraulio  limee,  this 
careless  mode  of  treatment  would  be  fatal  to  tbe  auoeesaful  rault,  for 
with  them  it  la  eaaential  that  every  particle  of  the  lima  should  take  up 
iti  dose  tA  water,  luid  that  tbe  whole  ol  the  mechanical  changes  in 
the  hme  ahpuld   be   eomplsted  before   the   oonglomecate   ttaeU   ia 
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placed  in  Its  deflnltlve  podtion.  It  folTowa.  therefore— and  hereto 
practice  and  theory  agree — that  the  more  decidedly  hydrauKe  a  lime  <i, 
tha  more  perfectly  must  the  operatimt  of  hydration  be  performed  ;  and 
oonseqtientlj,  in  all  caaee  where  the  hydraulic  limes  are  used,  it  is 
customary  to  mil  them  with  the  quantity  of  sand  which  would  be  iia^ 
to  make  ordinary  mortar,  nnder  edge-roLer*.  and  then  (o  mix  tbe 
mortar  »o  prepared  with  the  eoreenod  ballset.  Thi«  proce«  li,  In  fact, 
neither  more  tlor  less  than  the  eiecUticFn  of  nibble  maaomy  with  very 
small  materiala;  and  the  reeulting  material  Is  tha  one  to  which  ft 
appears  to  be  desirable  to  apply  the  term  btlim,  by  way  of  cuntra- 
distinction  to  tbe  more  Imperfect  and  Ipsb  valuable  substance  called 
ordinarily  wncrtU.  The  proportions  of  lime,  mud.  and  ballast  to  be 
used  in  tbe  formstion  of  beton  muat  depend  on  the  quality  of  tbe 
lime ;  it  being  always  understood,  that  the  more  hydntuDc  a  lime  is 
tbe  less  sand  will  it  carry,  but  that,  nt  the  same  time,  this  very  same 
quality'  renders  its  tue  more  advisable  (or  foundations  to  bo  executed 
in  water,  or  in  damp  situations. 

A  very  objectionable  practice  Is  aometimes  Adopted  liy  the  T>oni1on 
builden,  when  tfasT  use  concrete  in  damp  sitiiaUons,  of  mixing  ground 
stone  lime  and  halList  vrithout  slaking  the  lime  at  oil.  and  of  leaving 
it  to  absorb  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  from  the  ground,  or  other 
position  in  which  tbe  Concrete  is  to  be  placed.  Now,  In  such  cases  ths 
slaking  ninst  take  place  irregularly  and  unequally,  and  tbe  changes  of 
volume  thus  produced  must  tend  to  disintegrate  tbe  mass.  In  fnct, 
whatever  be  the  description  of  lime  used,  it  ia  essential  that  the  hydra- 
tion shniild  be  completed  before  tbe  concrete  or  beton  is  put  in  place. 

CONCUBINAGE  ie  the  cohabitation  nf  a  man  irith  a  woman,  to 
wbom  he  ia  not  united  hj  maFTioge,  Among  the  nomnns,  cancubinige 
was  in  um  before  llie  time  of  the  Emperor  AiimiBtas,  yet  without 
beinft  formally  permitted  by  law.  Augustus,  with  the  view  of  pTo- 
VMiting  celibacy  sod  encouraging  marrjnge,  A.B,  10,  caused  the  famous 
law  called  Lex  Julia  and  Papia  Poppcea  to  be  passed,  which  may  be 
coniidered  as  nuob  an  ordinance  of  moral  police  as  a  mcoaure  in 
favour  of  popdlatJon.  This  law  contained  several  conditlonB  odrsn- 
tageous  for  those  who  bod  tbe  greatest  number  of  children.  By  the 
same  law,  oonAibinage  was  leKOlIy  allowed  to  nnmarried  men,  with  the 
reetrictioo  that  not  more  than  one  concubine  could  be  taken,  and  she 
mnst  be  a  woman  with  whom  marriago  Was  not  permitted,  ns  women 
o(  DHBu  docent,  freedwomen,  ie.  The  concubine  did  not  enjoy  the 
same  ri^ta  as  a  wife,  and  tba  children  begotten  in  concubinage  were 
not  conKidered  as  legitimate,  but  irere  called  natural  (naturates),  a 
distinction  which  was  of  importanoe  as  to  the  right  of  sucoeision. 

Concubinage  being  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  ChriBtianity, 
the  Emperor  Constontine  tbe  Great  enacted  laws  agninot  the  institu- 
tion, and  it  ie  cow  in  all  Christian  oonntries  considered  unlawful.  Tet 
in  Oermany,  among  Uie  reigning  families,  a  left  handed  or  morganatic 
marriage  (Traniu^  an  die  linke  hand  or  morganatischs  ehe)  still 
sometimes  occurs.  Thia  kind  of  marriage  resembles  the  Rotoan 
concubinage,  aa  well  in  Its  conditions  as  its  con^equencea. 

CONCUaSlOM  OF  THE  BRAIN,  HPINE,  Ac.     [HeaO,  IirjDBlEfi 


In  the  ordinary  proocM  of  ffistillatdon, the condenMrmoBt  commonly 
nployed  is  tbe  worwKii*,     Thia  ooniistB  of  a  metal  pipe  usually 
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twisted  into  a  spiral  fonn,  for  the  sake  of  compactness,  and  so  fixed  in 
a  tub  tiiat  a  few  inches  of  one  end  of  the  pipe  may  pass  through,  and 
accurately  fit,  a  hole  bored  near  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  By  this 
means  the  metal  coil  can  be  kept  constantly  surrounded  with  cold  water, 
so  that  vapours  coming  from  a  boiler  or  other  distillatory  apparatus  are 
effectually  condensed.  The  upper  portions  of  the  rtfrigenOary,  as  this 
apparatus  is  sometimes  called,  will  necessarily  become  heated  first, 
and  as  hot  water  is  lighter  than  cold,  an  arrangement  should  be  made 
whereby  a  stream  of  cold  water  can  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub 
and  the  hot  water  pass  off  near  the  top. 

lAAi^z  condetuer  is  the  form  most  frequently  employed  in  chemical 
laboratories,  and  for  experimental  purposes  generally.  Its  construc- 
tion, and  the  method  of  using  it,  are  seen  in  the  annexed  figure. 

The  glass  tube,  a  a,  through  which  the  vapours  pass,  is  usually 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  surrounded  by 
another  tube,  6,  commonly  made  of  tin-plate  or  one,  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  having  at  each  extremity  a  neck  through  which  the 
tube  a  passes.  The  ends  of  the  necks  of  the  external  tube,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  glass  tube  near  them,  are  connected  together  by 
means  of  a  strip  of  sheet  caoutchouc  carefully  boimd  round.  An 
aperture  near  the  lower  part  of  the  external  tube  admits  a  current  of 
cold  water,  and  a  similar  aperture  near  the  top  allows  the  heated  water 
to  flow  off.  The  inner  tube  is  thus  constantly  surroimded  with  cold 
water,  and  heated  vapours  passing  through  it  are  perfectly  cooled  and 
condensed. 

CONDENSER  OP  ELECTRICITY.    [Electricitt.] 

CONDIMENTS.    [Abomatics.] 

CONDITION.  Two  possible  events,  A  and  B,  may  be  so  related, 
that  (1)  when  A  becomes  event  or  effect,  B  also  shall  become  event  or 
effect :  (2)  or  so  that  B  being  already  event  or  effect,  when  A  becomes 
event  or  effect,  B  may  either  cease  to  be  event  or  effect,  or  may  be 
dimimshed  as  to  event  or  effect,  or  enlarged  as  to  event  or  effect. 
This  kind  of  relationship  may  be  expressed  by  the  term,  condition, 
and  the  words  by  which  this  condition  is  made,  may  be  any  that  are 
free  from  ambiguity.  In  case  (1)  where  A  must  happen  before  B  can, 
this  may  be  called  a  condition  precedent.  In  case  (2)  where  B,  already 
being  event  or  effect,  is  extinguished  or  modified  by  the  subscM^uent 
event  A,  this  may  be  called  ,a  condition  subsequent.  The  events  may 
be  more  than  two,  and  the  condition  which  expresses  their  relation 
may  be  more  or  less  complicated,  but  the  general  nature  of  the 
relation  will  still  subsist.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  legal 
questions  is  simply  this  :  Conditions  precedent  are  conditions  annexed 
to  any  gift  of  an  estate  or  interest  which  at  law  must  be  strictly 
performed,  before  such  estate  or  interest  can  vest  in  the  person 
designated  by  the  gift.  Conditions  subsequent  are  when  the  estate 
or  interest  is  already  vested,  but  its  continuance  in  the  person  in 
whom  it  is  vested  depends  on  the  breach  or  performance  of  the 
conditions. 

Cases  may  arise,  and  in  construction  of  agreements  and  particularly 
of  wills  often  do  arise,  in  which  it  a  not  easy  to  say  whether  the 
condition  is  precedent  or  subsequent;  but  in  general,  the  difficulty 
arises  rather  from  certain  technical  rules  of  law  applicable  to  the  con- 
struction of  instruments,  than  from  the  bare  terms  in  which  conditions 
are  expressed. 

LitUeton's  description  of  an  estate  upon  condition  is  this :  (825) 
"  Estates  which  men  have  in  lands  or  tenements  upon  condition,  are 
of  two  sorts,  viz.,  either  they  have  estate  upon  condition  in  deed, 
or  upon  condition  in  law,  &c.  Upon  condition  in  deed  is,  as  if  a  man 
by  deed  indented,  enfeoffes  another  in  fee  simple,  reserving  to  him 
and  his  heires  yearely  a  certaine  rent  payable  at  one  feast,  or  divers 
feasts  per  annimi,  on  condition  that  if  the  rent  be  behind,  &c.,  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  feoflbr  and  his  heires  into  the  same  lands  or 
tenements  to  enter,  ftc.  And  if  it  happen  the  rent  to  be  behind  by  a 
week  after  any  day  of  payment  of  it,  or  by  a  moneth  after  any  day  of 
payment  of  it,  or  by  half  a  yeare,  &c.,  that  then  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
the  feoffor  and  his  heires  to  enter,  ftc.  In  these  cases,  if  the  rent  be 
not  paid  at  such  time,  or  before  such  time  limited  and  specified 
Avithm  the  condition  comprised  in  the  indenture,  then  may  the  feoffor 
and  his  heires  enter  into  such  lands  and  tenements,  and  them  in  his 
former  estate  have  and  hold,  and  the  feoffee  quite  ouste  thereof.  And 
it  is  called  an  estate  upon  condition,  because  that  the  estate  of  the 
feoffee  is  defeasible  if  the  condition  be  not  performed/'  &c. 

An  estate  thus  given  is  liable  to  be  defeated,  that  is,  the  gift  upon 
non-performance  of  the  condition  may  be  resumed  by  the  giver,  or  his 
heirs :  this  ia  a  condition  subsequent,  that  is,  subsequent  to  the  vesting 
of  the  estate  in  the  feoffee  or  grantee. 

The  following  example  from  Littleton  will  show  the  difficulty  which 
has  been  introduced  into  the  construction  of  conditions  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  kws  of  England  (Litt.  350) ;  "  If  Und  be  granted  to  a 
man  for  term  of  five  yeares,  upon  condition,  that  if  he  pay  to  the 
grantor  within  the  two  first  yeares,  forty  markes,  that  then  he  shall 
have  a  fee,  or  otherwise  but  f^r  term  of  the  five  yeares,  and  livery  of 
seisin  is  made  to  him  by  force  of  the  grant,  now  he  haib.  a  fee-simple 
conditionall,  &c.  And  if  in  this  case  tiie  grantee  do  not  pay  to  the 
grant'jr  the  fortie  markes  within  the  first  two  yeares,  then  immediately 
after  the  first  two  j^eares  past,  the  fee  and  the  freehold  is  and  shall  be 
adjudged  in  the  grantor,  because  that  the  grantor  cannot  after  the 
said  two  yeares   presently  enter  upon  the  grauntee,  for  that  the 


grauntee  hath  yet  title  by  three  yeares  to  have  and  occupie  the  land 
by  force  of  the  same  grant.  And  so  because  that  the  condition  of  the 
part  of  the  grantee  is  broken,  and  the  grantor  cannot  enter,  the  law 
will  put  the  fee  and  the  freehold  in  the  grantor." 

On  this  Coke  remarks,  that  many  are  of  a  different  opinion  from 
Littleton,  because  the  fee  simple  is  to  commence  upon  a  condition 
precedent  (of  which  class  the  condition  in  the  case  put  by  Littleton 
clearly  is),  and  yet  "here  Littleton,  of  a  condition  precedent  doth 
(before  the  performance  thereof)  inake  it  subsequent.**  And  yet 
Littleton  is  right,  for  the  legal  effect  of  the  liveiy  of  seisin  ib  to  pass 
a  present  state  of  freehold. 

It  is  a  rule  of  law  that  none  but  the  grantor  and  his  heirs  can  have 
the  benefit  of  a  condition ;  and  that  any  conditions  are  good  which 
are  not  unlawful,  impossible,  immoral,  or  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  the  estate  given.  An  instance  of  the  last  kind  of  con- 
dition (Littleton,  860)  would  be  a  feoffinent,  or  a  devise  in  fee,  upon 
condition  that  the  feoffee  or  devisee  should  not  alien  the  land  to  any 
person ;  such  a  condition^  being  inconsistent  with  the  estate  given, 
is  void. 

Before  the  Statute  of  Westminster  2,  De  JDonu  Ccnditionalibut,  if 
lands  were  given  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  as  soon  as  he  had 
issue  of  his  body,  this  fee-simple  conditional  became  for  some  purpoees, 
and  among  them,  for  alienation,  an  absolute  fee-simple.  The  effect 
of  this  statute  was  to  convert  conditional  fee-simples  into  estates  tail 
[Tail,  Estates.] 

Conditions  in  English  law  were  of  feudal  origin.  The  rents  and 
services  of  the  feud&tory  were  considered  as  conditions  essentially 
annexed  to  his  fief,  and  were  called  conditions  in  law,  or  implied 
conditions.  The  neglect  of  these  conditions  was  a  forfeiture  of  the  fief 
to  the  lord  of  whom  the  tenant  held  his  lands.  Expressed  conditions, 
or  conditions  in  deed,  were  subsequently  introduced,  but  as  we  have 
already  shown,  they  savoured  of  their  origin  in  this,  that  the  donor  s 
remedy  for  breach  of  conditions  was  limited  to  him  and  his  heirs. 
But  the  doctrine  of  conditions  has  long  ago  been  extended  to  all  such 
cases  as  the  complicated  relations  of  a  rich  and  populous  country 
require,  and,  as  in  the  Roman  law,  so  now  in  the  law  of  England, 
conditions  may  form  a  part  of  every  written  instrument  by  which 
men  regulate  their  mutual  dealings,  or  dispose  of  their  property. 
These  conditions,  and  the  construction  of  them,  vary  with  the  nature 
of  the  instrument  of  which  they  form  a  part ;  and  the  construction  of 
such  conditions  is  further  subject  to  some  variations,  owing  to  the 
different  aspects  under  which  they  are  regarded  by  courts  of  law  and 
equity. 

Those  conditions  which  are  of  most  practical  importance,  are  the 
conditions  of  Bonds,  Leases,  Mortgages,  and  Wills.  The  last  head 
includes  conditions  annexed  to  portions  and  Legacies,  which  have 
given  rise  to  a  great  number  of  disputes,  and  to  numerous  and  not 
always  consistent  judicial  decisions. 

As  to  conditional  limitations  of  real  property,  and  the  difference 
between  them  and  remainders  and  conditions  (this  being  a  matter 
purely  technical),  the  reader  is  referred  to  Feame's  '  Essay  on  Con- 
tingent Remainders ; '  and  Butler^s  note  on  Co.  Litt.,  note  94. 

CONDITION  OP  A  BOND.    [Bond.] 

CONDITION  (Mathematics)  is  used  in  nearly  the  same  sense  as  in 
common  life.  Thus  the  proposition,  to  describe  an  equilateral  triangle 
upon  a  given  straight  line,  is  not  to  describe  any  triangle,  but  a  tri- 
angle under  the  following  conditions  ;  that  it  must  be  equilateral,  and 
that  it  must  have  a  given  line  for  its  base. 

An  equation  of  condition  means  an  equation  which  will  not  always 
be  true,  but  requires  certain  conditions  to  be  satisfied ;  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  an  identical  equation ,  or  one  which  is  true  independ- 
ently of  all  conditions.  Thus,  x  +  x=2x  and  (a  +  x)  (a^x)  =  a*— j" 
are  identical  equations  :  they  are  true  for  all  values  of  x  and  a.  But 
a; +2  =  8,  and  4x— 3^=3  are  equations  of  condition:  the  first  cannot 
be  true  unless  x=sl,  nor  the  second  unless  jc=1,  or  x=3. 

But  the  term  equation  of  condUion  has  a  more  technical  meaning  in 
the  application  of  mathematics  to  the  sciences  of  observation.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  x,  y,  and  z  are  certain  quantities  to  be  found,  but 
which  cannot  be  observed  directly :  Uiey  are,  however,  connected  with 
each  other  by  an  equation,  say  a  a; +  6  y  +  <;z= A,  where,  a,  6, «,  and  A 
are  different  at  different  times,  or  for  different  circumstances  of  obser- 
vation, but  still  are  so  connected  that  the  preceding  equation  must  be 
true ;  and  where  a,  h,  c,  and  h  can  either  be  observed,  or  computed 
from  observations.  Let  a^,  6^,  Cj,  and  h^  be  the  results  of  a  first  ob- 
servation ;  a„  &2>  &c.,  of  a  second ;  then  for  n  different  obaervationB, 
we  have  the  n  following  equations : — 

«i  a:  +  6i  y  +  Cj  2  =  Aj 
a,ar  -I-  d,  y  +  c,»  =  Ag,  &c 

If  the  observations  be  all  correct,  any  three  of  these  will  give  the  same 
values  of  x,  y,  and  z  ;  but  if,  as  must  happen,  there  be  errors  in  every 
observation,  the  results  of  each  triad  will  differ  slightly  from  those 
of  the  rest.  For  the  method  of  solving  the  whole  set,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  most  probable  result,  see  Least  Squares,  Method  of.  This 
is  what  is  called  the  formation  of  equationt  of  condition, 

CONDOTTIEHI,  a  woid  in  the  Italian  language  signifying  captains, 
chiefs,  or  leaders,  but  most  usually  employed  to  designate  soldiers  of 
fortune,  who  raised  corps  of  cavaliy  and  infantry  at  their  own  expense 
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and  engaged  with  princee  and  governments  for  their  services  as  meroe- 
naries.  The  practice  of  employing  theRe  mercenaries,  which  commenced 
ill  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  originated  in  the  Italian  princes 
and  republics  commuting  the  personal  services  of  their  subjects  in  war 
for  pecuniazy  payments,  with  which  they  were  enabled  to  hire  merce- 
naries. As  early  sjb  1225,  Qenoa  took  the  Count  of  Savoy  into  pay 
wiUi  200  horse.  Florence  retained  500  French  lancers  in  1282.  After 
the  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  in  1310,  many  soldiers  of 
fortune  remained  in  the  service  of  Milan,  Florence,  and  other  states. 
P.3a  appears,  in  1343,  to  have  disbanded  a  corps  of  German  mercenaries, 
whose  leader,  Guamieri,  refusing  to  lay  down  his  arms,  levied  contri- 
butions throughout  the  Italian  states.  In  1363,  a  band  under  the 
command  of  Fra  Moriale,  afterwards  of  Conrad  Lando,  called  the  Great 
Company,  appeared  in  Italv,  and  extorted  money  from  many  of  the 
Italian  states.  Diuing  the  long  and  bloody  wars  between  our 
Edward  III.  and  France,  foreigners  from  ditferent  parts  of  Europe, 
attracted  by  his  fame  and  liberality,  and  allured  by  the  hope  of  plun- 
der, flocked  to  his  standard.  They  were  for  the  most  part  men  of 
desperate  fortunes,  or  imable  to  live  at  home  according  to  their  wishes. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  in  1364,  which  restored 
peace  to  England  and  Fnmce,  these  soldiers,  unable  to  relinquish  a 
course  of  life  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and  being  without  other 
means  of  subsistence,  were  dispersed  into  ihe  several  provinces  of 
France,  where  they  possessed  themstdves  of  castles  and  fortresses,  and 
assiiciating  themselves  with  the  banditti  of  their  vicinities,  levied  con- 
^ibutions  on  all  within  their  power,  and  \mder  the  names  of  companie$ 
or  eijmpani<mt  *  they  became  the  terror  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  These  rufl^nd  formed  altogether  a  body  of  40,000  men, 
and  were  headed  in  many  instances  by  some  of  the  most  experienced 
leaders  of  the  time.  They  fought  pitched  battles  with  the  troops  of 
France,  in  which  they  gained  victories.  The  misery  which  they  occa- 
uoned  only  served  to  increase  their  numbers ;  for  poverty  and  despair 
drove  their  victims  to  their  standard.  Even  their  excommunication 
by  the  pope  produced  no  abatement  in  their  ferocity  and  rapine.  At 
length  the  war  between  Henry  de  Transtamare  and  Peter  the  Cruel 
for  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Castile  furnished  an  opportunity  to 
rid  France  of  this  scourge.  De  Guesclin  proposed  to  Charles  V.,  king 
of  France,  to  enhst  these  companies  into  his  service  and  lead  them  into 
Castile.  They  accordingly  engnged  in  this  expedition,  and  in  their 
▼ay  forced  the  pope,  then  lesiding  at  Avignon,  to  give  them  a  sum  of 
money. 

From  this  time  wir  became  a  trade  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Italian  states,  in  which  needy  and  desperate  adventurers 
raised  forces  either  by  their  pecuniary  means  or  by  their  personal 
influence  and  reputation  for  conduct  and  courage,  and  engaged  them 
for  hxte  without  the  least  consideration  for  the  real  or  supposed  justice 
of  the  cauee  in  which  they  embarked.  These  forces  were  recruited 
from  the  refuse  or  the  vagabonds  of  every  state  in  Europe.  The  idle 
and  profligate  found  in  joining  their  bands  a  way  of  life  which  flattered 
their  indolence  and  gratified  their  rapacity.  The  mode  adopted  for 
assembling  them  was  by  contracts  with  nobles  who  had  authority  over 
the  loose  and  disorderly  inhabitants  of  their  estates,  with  captains 
▼huae  address  or  bravery  could  alliu*e  adventurers  to  their  bannei'S,  or 
▼ith  individuals  whose  poverty  or  choice  made  them  offer  themselves 
to  princes  or  governments.  In  their  discipline,  though  it  was  far  from 
exact,  and  in  (X>urage  and  conduct  in  war,  they  were  superior  to  the 
troops  which  could  be  then  raised  under  the  powers  of  the  feudal 
Bystem.  Besides  the  profit  which  they  gained  on  the  ransom  of  their 
prisoners,  their  pay,  according  to  the  then  value  of  money,  appears  to 
have  been  high  (assuming  them  to  have  been  as  well  paid  as  the  other 
tn>op3t,  and  that  of  the  private  soldiers  to  have  been  at  a  much  higher 
rate  in  proportion  to  the  commanders  and  officers  than  in  modem 
times.  At  the  siege  of  Calais,  in  1346,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  for 
himself  and  retinue,  for  his  wages  of  war,  had  20«.  a  day.  The  pay  of 
Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  for  his  "  wages  of  war,"  was  6s.  &d.  a  day ; 
U  bannerets,  4«.  a  day ;  193  knights,  2t, ;  512  esquires.  Is. ;  46  men- 
at-arms  and  612  archers  on  horseback,  each  6d.  a  day.  From  the 
blown  rapacity  of  these  mercenaries,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would 
have  accepted  lower  terms  than  the  other  troops  engaged  in  the  same 
enterprise.  According  to  Villani,  they  frequently  demanded  and 
received  double  pay,  with  a  premium  or  boimty-money  of  a  month's 
V^Jt  on  their  engagements.  But  their  chief  inducement  to  serve  was 
the  plunder  of  the  towns  or  castles  which  they  took,  the  contributions 
they  levied,  and  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners.  From  this  motive  they 
were  induced  not  only  to  spare  their  own  men  as  much  as  possible, 
but  to  give  quarter  to  their  enemies.  This  rendered  some  of  their 
battles  nearly  bloodless,  a  ludicrous  instance  of  which  occurred  in  one 
of  the  Italian  wars.  Piccinino  advanced  to  attack  Florence  with  an 
vmy  of  Beveral  thousand  men.  The  place  was  defended  by  Capponi 
with  another  body,  principally  composed  of  mercenaries.  The  two 
armies  engaged  at  Anghiaui,  a  short  distance  from  Florence.  The 
battle  lasted  four  hours.  Picdnioo  was  totally  defeated,  and  fled  to 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro  with  about  a  thousand  men.  The  rest  were  made 
prisoners ;  omy  one  man  was  killed,  and  this  owing  to  the  accident  of 
hia  falling  from  his  horse  and  being  trodden  imder  foot.    Capponi, 

*  They  were  sometimefl  called  eotelli,  probably  a  coimption  of  coltelll,  from 
th«ir  bearing  kniv<^«,  or  large  da^ers. 
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however,  was  unable  to  follow  up  his  success,  and  his  troops  refused  to 
advance  till  they  had  secured  their  plunder.  Several  other  battles, 
equally  bloodless,  were  fought  in  the  wars  of  this  period. 

The  Condottieri  were  notorious  for  bad  faith  in  their  engagements 
with  the  states  they  served.  Their  rapacity  was  equal  to  their  bad 
faith ;  besides  their  pay,  they  exacted  gratifications  for  every  success. 
Such  was  the  terror  they  inspired,  that  some  of  the  Italian  states  paid 
them  large  sums  not  to  pan  through  their  territories.  With  the 
improvement  of  artillery  and  the  introduction  of  musquetry  the  con- 
dottieri declined;  but  it  is  diflicult  to  state  the  period  of  their 
extinction.  Our  countryman,  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  last,  as  he  was  beyond  comparison  the  most  eminent  for  his 
skill  in  military  affiurs.  Sir  John  died  at  Florence  in  1393  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  by  the  Florentines. 
There  is  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  Sible  Hedingham, 
Essex,  where  he  was  bom. 

(Froissart;  Villani;  Machiavelli;  Aretin.) 
CONDUCTOR  OF  HEAT.  [Electricity  ;  Heat.] 
CONDUIT,  the  artificial  channel  in  which  water  is  conducted  from 
the  point  of  supply  to  the  place  of  delivery  or  of  outfall  It  may  be 
either  circular  or  polygonal  in  section,  open  or  closed,  of  earth, 
masonry,  or  metal,  and  in  each  particular  case  the  formation  of  con- 
duits gives  rise  to  the  application  of  special  laws  of  construction  and  of 
calculation.  '  For  the  purposes  of  discussion,  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient to  consider  the  various  questions  connected  with  the  flow  of 
water  in  channels  of  a  circular  section  under  the  head  of  Water  Pipks, 
even  when  it  may  not  run  in  them  "  fuU  bore ;"  and  at  present  it  is 
therefore  proposed  to  treat  solely  of  channels  or  conduits  with 
polygonal  sections,  such  aa  are  usually  employed  in  canals,  cuts, 
mill-races,  ftc. 

Practically  (that  is  to  say,  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  hmldinj 
the  channels,  and  assuming  that  word  to  apply  to  the  use  of  all  kinds 
of  constructive  materials)  the  system  of  constructing  a  channel  must 
be  regiUated,  firstly,  by  the  purposes  for  which  the  water  it  is 
intended  to  conduct  is  subsequently  to  be  applied ;  and  secondly,  by 
local  circumstjinces  connected  with  the  choice  of  materials  or  the 
economy  of  execution.  For  the  purposes  of  navigation,  open  channels 
of  a  trapezoidal  form  in  earthwork  are  sufficient,  provided  the  requisite 
degree  of  impermeability  in  the  bed  be  secured ;  and  even  for  a  water 
supply  such  channels  may  be  admitted,  if  the  water  should  flow  in  the 
open  air  of  the  country,  where  it  would  not  be  exposed  to  take  up 
atmospheric  impurities.  But  if  the  earth  of  which  the  banks  are  made 
should  be  liable  to  be  removed,  or  if  it  be  essential  to  reduce  the 
sectional  area  of  the  water-way  to  the  minimum,  as  when  a  canal  has 
to  be  carried  upon  an  aqueduct ;  or  if  it  be  neces  ary  to  protect  the 
water  from  contamination  by  soot  or  dust,  then  the  channel  must  be 
made  of  masonry,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  of  a  rectangular  form,  though 
for  certain  theoretical  reasons  the  portion  of  the  section  normally 
filled  would  be  more  satisfactorily  made  in  the  shape  of  a  regiUar  half 
hexagon,  whose  complete  diameter  should  be  the  water-line,  and  be 
equal  to  twice  the  depth. 

In  earthen  channels  it  is  essential  to  observe  that  the  hoUom  velocity 
must  never  exceed  that  which  would  be  required  to  remove  the 
materials  of  which  the  bed  is  formed.  A  certain  velocity  is  at  all 
times  necessary  in  the  stream,  in  order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
peculiar  vegetation  which  usually  grows  in  earthen  channels ;  but  if 
the  velocity  should  exceed  the  rates  indicated  in  the  following  table, 
the  permanence  of  the  channel  may  be  dangerously  afiected.  It  is 
usually  considered  that  the  minimum  velocity  to  be  given  to  the 
waters  of  any  artificial  open  conduit  should  be  from  10  to  14  inches 
per  second,  or  from  50  to  60  feet  per  minute,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  interference  with  the  discharge  from  the  above-named 
cause ;  namely,  the  growth  of  plants.  It  is  usually  considered,  how- 
ever, that  the  bottom  velocities  should  not  exceed  the  rates  of 

25  feet  per  minute  in  soft  alluvial  beds. 

soft  clayey  beds, 
sandy  and  silty  beds, 
gravelly  beds, 
strong  gravelly  beds, 
shingly  beds, 
shingly  and  rocky  beds, 
rocky  beds,  or  in  smooth  masonry. 

In  open  masonry  conduits,  wherein  the  water  flows  without  pressure, 
the  transverse  section  must  depend  upon  the  uses  to  which  the  stream 
is  to  be  devoted ;  because  the  draught  of  canal  boats  may,  for  instance, 
render  it  necessary  to  modify  the  ordinary  relations  of  width  and 
depth ;  or,  in  an  aqueduct,  the  efiects  of  ordinary  frosts  may  render  it 
advisable  to  increase  the  theoretical  depth.  In  closed  conduits  the 
choice  of  the  transverse  section  will  be  influenced  by  the  considerations 
arising  from  the  quality  of  the  waters,  and  from  the  precautions 
necessary  to  maintain  in  it  a  constant  flow.  As  it  is  usually  possible  to 
regulate  the  admission  of  the  water,  it  would  seem  that  the  form  which 
would  most  commonly  be  adopted  would  be  the  semicircle,  because 
in  a  channel  of  that  form  the  wetted  border  would  be  the  leest  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  discharged.  But  it  is  found  that  it  is  easier 
to  execute  a  long  artificial  channel  with  the  requiiite  degree  of  regu- 
larity of  outline  and  of  fall,  when  its  sect!  jn  is  made  nearly  rectangular 
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in  the  immediate  channel ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  Croton 
and  the  KiKjuefavour  aqueducts  were  made  of  the  precise  gectiona 
adopted  in  their  respective  cases. 

Notwiths'anding  the  improvements  which  have  lately  taken  place  in 
the  applicjition  of  science  to  the  piu-poses  of  building,  it  is  not  possible 
to  suggest  any  material  improvement  upon  the  system  adopted  by 
the  Roman  engineers  in  the  construction  of  their  covered  conduits  for 
town  supplies.  They  kept  the  extnidos  of  the  covering  of  the  vault 
at  least  two  feet  below  the  ground,  or  they  covered  the  vault  with 
earbh  of  the  same  thicknebs  when  the  conduit  was  raised  above  the 
surface ;  men  holes  were,  however,  left  for  the  purpose  of  examination 
and  re{)air,  and  from  distance  to  distance  chinmies  for  ventilation  were 
introduced.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  ensure  the  impermeability  and 
the  solidity  of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  conduit,  and  the  deposit  of 
any  accidental  impurities  the  waters  might  con  tun.  The  Croton 
aqueduct  was  almost  a  literal  copy  of  the  old  Roman  works  of  the 
same  description;  and  if  we  except  the  construction  of  some  very 
unnecessary  bridges,  instead  of  using  the  modem  system  of  cast-iron 
reversed  syphons,  in  passing  some  of  the  deep  valleys,  the  whole  of 
this  work  may  be  referred  to  with  satisfaction.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  Croton  aqueduct  is  covered  throughout  its  whole  length,  a  pre- 
caution which  ought  almost  always  to  be  adopted  in  executing  the 
conduits  of  town  supplies. 

The  dimensions  to  be  given  to  a  channel  for  conveying  water, 
merely  by  the  velocity  due  to  the  fall  of  its  entire  length,  are  ascer- 
tained on  the  principles  that  the  mean  velocity  is  to  the  maximum 
velocity  in  the  centre  of  the  stream  as  0*81  to  1 '00,  in  the  case  of 
small  channels,  and  as  0  835  to  1*00  in  larger  ones^  Then  as  the  area 
of  the  stream  must  be  equal  to  the  volume  divided  by  the  velocity,  or 

as  S  =  - ,  provided  the  mean  velocity  be  known,  the  area  of  the  traus- 

verse  section  required  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  water  may  easily 
be  ascertained.  It  genenUly  happens  that  the  width  of  a  conduit  is 
fixed  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  c<ase,  as,  for  instance,  in  a 
mill-race,  it  will  be  affected  by  the  width  of  the  stream  allowed  to  fall 
over  the  shuttle;  in  a  canal,  by  the  beam  of  the  barges;  and  in  a 
water  supply,  by  the  necessity  for  examination  and  repairs.  As  the 
best  di'pth  is  that  equal  to  twice  the  width,  to  some  extent  the  only 
unknown  element  in  the  above  equation  is  the  velocity ;  and  inasmuch 
as  some  of  the  conditions  which  limit  the  minimum  velocity  have 
been  already  stated,  it  maj  be  as  well  here  to  add,  that  for  a  town 
water  supply  it  is  considered  that  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  proper  aeration  of  the  waters,  to  secure  a  velocity  of  from  2  feet 
8  inches  to  3  feet  per  second. 

In  tact,  it  thus  appears  that  the  whole  of  the  conditions,  as  to  the 
section  and  fall  of  a  channel,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  me«ui  velocity 
of  the  water  flowing  in  it,  and  that  the  formula  given  by  lilr.  Beard- 
more  for  calculating  that  velocity  will,  by  transposition,  furnish  the 
elements  of  the  other  unkno\\ni  quantities.  His  formula  mav  be 
expressed  thus :  calling  h  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  in  feet ;  «,  the 
inclination  of  the  channel,  in  feet  per  mile ;  and  v,  the  velocity  of  the 

stream,  in  feet  per  minute ;  then  v  =  55  y/KTl  L  Of  course  this  quantity 
multiplied  by  the  sectional  area  in  feet  gives  the  discharge  in  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  The  hydraulic  mean  depth,  it  may  be  added,  is 
obtained  by  dividing  the  sectional  area  of  the  channel  by  the  wet 
border.     [Hydrodynamics.] 

CONE  (Mathematics).  In  the  most  general  sense,  a  cone  is  a  sur- 
face formed  by  the  motion  of  a  straight  line  indefinitely  extended 
in  both  directions,  and  which  always  passes  through  one  given  point 
(called  the  vertex).  Any  curve  in  space  may  be  a  guiding  line  (or 
directrix)  through  which  the  moving  straight  line  may  be  made  to  pass. 

But  in  common  language  the  term  cone  is  only  applied  to  those 
general  cones  in  which  the  directril  is  a  circle.  Of  these  there  are 
two  kinds :  the  oblique  cone,  when  the  vertex  is  not  in  the  axis  of 
the  directing  circle  (the  axis  being  the  perpendicular  drawn  to  the 
plane  of  the  circle  through  its  centre) ;  the  right  cone,  in  which  the 
vertex  is  in  the  axis.  The  most  prominent  distinction  between  these 
two  kinds  of  cones  is  this :  that  the  oblique  cone  has  two  distinct 
sets  of  circular  sections,  whose  planes  are  not  parallel  to  each  other 
[Subcontrary],  while  the  right  cone  has  only  one  set  of  circular 
sections,  all  parallel  to  the  directing  circle. 

The  right  cone  is  an  infinitely  extended  surface,  or  consists  of  two 
cones  (according  to  the  most  common  notion)  joined  together  by  the 
vertex :  but  out  of  mathematics  a  portion  of  Fuch  cone  is  called  a 
cone  contained  between  the  vertex  and  the  directing  circle,  then  called 
the  bate.  In  the  rest  of  this  article  we  shaU  use  this  meaning  of 
the  word. 

The  surface  of  a  cone  (in  the  common  sense)  is  one  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  its  base  multiplied  by  the  distance  from  the  vertex  to 
the  circumference  of  the  base  (called  the  tlant  aide).  Thus  the  dia- 
meter of  the  base  being  10  inches,  or  the  circumference  31*416  inches, 
and  the  slant  side  being  20  inches,  the  surface  of  the  cone  is  4  x  20  x 
31*416,  or  314*16  squai'e  inches.  The  cone  unrolled  gives  a  sector  of 
a  circle,  the  angle  of  which,  in  theoretical  units  [Angle]  .  is  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  base  divided  by  the  slant  side.  Thus  in  the  pre- 
ceding instance  31-416-7-20  or  I'S/bS  is  the  angle  of  the  uuroiled  cone, 
iviiich  id  a  ri^'ht  angle. 


The  solidity  of  a  cone  is  one  third  of  the  product  of  the  area  of 
the  base  and  the  perpendicular  distimce  of  the  vertex  from  th.e  axis. 
In  the  preceding  instance  the  perpendicular  aforesaid  is 

V  (slant  side  «  —  (rad.  of  ba8e)'*ror  V  400—25. 


or  >v/375,  or  19*3649  inches.  The  area  of  the  base  is  3*1416x25, 
or  78*54  square  inches:  and  this  multiplied  by  one  third  of  193649, 
or  6*455,  is  606*976,  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  the  cone. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cone  is  in  the  axis,  at  a  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  base  equal  to  one-fourth  the  distance  of  the  vertex. 

CONFARREATION.    [Marriage  ] 

CONFECTIONS;  CONFECTIONARY.  Confections,  called  also 
Oi/nserves,  are  formed  of  fresh,  generally  succulent,  vegetable  sub- 
stances, in  a  few  instances  with  prepared  chalk,  as  in  the  aromatic 
confection,  preserved  by  means  of  sugar  or  honey.  These  confections 
were  foimerly  much  more  numerous,  and  were  examples  of  tne  p'ly- 
pharmacy  prevalent  among  our  ancestors  ;  the  number  might  be  st.il 
beneficially  reduced.  The  quantity  of  sugar  required  to  prevent  them 
from  spoiling  is  so  great  as  to  disagree  with  delicate  stomachs.  In 
several  instances  the  ingredients  are  ordered  to  be  kept  apart,  or  if 
associated  in  a  dry  state,  the  water  or  syrup  is  to  be  added  when  the 
preparation  is  intended  to  be  used ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  aromatic, 
opiate,  and  almond  confection.  This  is  especially  necessary  in  regani 
to  the  last ;  for  if  bitter  almonds  shoidd  be  accidentally  introduced, 
the  presence  of  water  might  produce  deleterious  combinations. 

When  astringent  substances  such  as  roses  are  to  be  pounded,  this 
process  must  be  conducted  in  marble,  not  iron,  mortars  The  quantity 
of  sugar  is  better  to  be  excessive  than  deficient ;  and  more  is  required 
in  wet  seasons  than  in  dry.  The  conserves  should  be  put  into  several 
small  pots,  rather  than  one  large  pot,  which  should  be  glazed  with  salt. 
as  in  Bristol  ware,  not  lead.  They  should  then  be  well  dosed,  and 
kept  in  a  dry  cool  place.  Patent  jars,  of  a  very  useful  kind,  are  now 
manufactured  for  this  purpose. 

The  chief  confections  are  those  of  aooms,  alkermes,  almonda,  bark, 
cassia,  catechu,  copaiba,  hemlock,  hops,  ipecacuanha,  jalap,  succory, 
nitre,  opium,  orange  fiowera  and  peel,  pepper,  peppermint,  resin,  rost*, 
rue,  scammony,  senna,  &c. 

Cun/ecUons  are  generally  medicinal ;  but  confectionary  mostly  com- 
prises sweetmeats  having  no  relation  to  the  medical  art.  The  making 
of  this  confectionary  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  domestic  arts, 
practised  by  highly  paid  persons  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and 
other  wealthy  famihes ;  but  it  is  as  a  distinct  trade  that  we  here 
view  it. 

Suf/ar  is  the  basis  of  all  confectionary ;  and  the  processes  of  boiling, 
clarifying,  candying,  crystallising,  refining,  bleaching,  and  otherwise 
treating  this  important  substance,  must  be  well  understood  by  a  con- 
fectioner. The  boiling  is  carrried  to  nine  or  ten  different  degrees  or 
st^iges,  technically  known  by  the  curious  names  of  the  "  small  thrt>ad," 
the  "  lar^e  thread,"  the  "  little  pearl,"  the  "large  pearl,"  the  "  blow," 
the  "  feather,"  the  "  ball,"  the  "  crack,"  the  "  caramel,"  Ac. ;  each  stage 
is  applicable  to  a  particular  purpose  in  confectionary ;  some  for  sjTup, 
some  for  candy,  &;c.  These  processes  are  only  an  exemplification,  on  a 
small  and  delicate  scale,  of  those  which  the  reader  will  find  described 
under  Sdgar.  The  $\frups  form  an  important  section  of  the  con- 
fectioner's art.  They  are  either  the  juices  of  flowers,  or  a  decoction  or 
infusion  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  or  roots  of  vegetables,  impregnated  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  for  their  preservation  in  a  liquid  state. 
Many  of  these  are  made  only  for  medicinal  purposes;  but  others 
belong  properly  to  confectionary,  and  comprise  the  agreeable  qualities 
of  raspberry,  currant,  cherry,  mulberry,  lemon,  gooseberry,  orange, 
liquorice,  violet,  pink,  rose,  marshmallow,  coltsfoot,  ginger,  almond, 
pistachio,  or  other  vegetable  substance.  Instead  of  syrups,  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  procedure  will  produce  candiet,  in  which  the  vegetable 
juice,  decoction,  or  infusion  is  crystallised  or  granulated  into  a  hard 
substance.  A  tliird  mode  of  treatment  produces  cracks,  so  named 
from  eating  short  and  crisp,  and  including  barley-sugar,  sugar  droi«, 
kisses,  acid  drops  and  sticks,  brandy  balls,  rock,  hwdbake,  &c.  Another 
variety  comprises  lozenges  ;  these  consist  of  loaf  sugar  in  fine  powder, 
mixed  with  various  substances,  made  into  a  paste  with  dissolved  gum, 
rolled  out  into  thin  sheets,  and  fonned  by  means  of  tin  cutting- tools 
into  small  oval,  flr|uare,  round,  or  other  shaped  pieces.  The  sul^tance 
chosen  to  mix  with  the  sugar  is  the  juice  or  some  other  extract  of 
peppermint,  rose,  cinnamon,  clove,  lavender,  ginger,  nutmeg,  rhubarb, 
tolu,  saffron,  marshniallow,  vanilhi,  catechu,  &c  PastiU  drops  are 
compounds  of  refined  sugar  with  some  kind  of  aromatic  spirit,  ma<Ie 
into  flat  drops.  Ctnnjits  mostly  consist  of  seeds,  such  as  tho^  of  the 
caraway,  coriander,  celery,  or  cardamom,  enveloped  in  sugar ;  but  some- 
times the  inner  substnnces  thus  treated  are  fragments  of  ciimamon, 
almonds,  barberries,  preserved  cherries,  orange  or  lemon  peel.  Another 
department  of  the  confectioner's  art  is  that  of  making  jellies ;  tliese 
are  the  juioes  of  mucilaginous  fruite,  combined  with  sugar,  rendered 
clear  by  filtering  through  a  flannel  bag,  and  boiled  to  the  well-known  jelly- 
like consistency;  they  are  made  from  a  large  number  of  diflerent 
fruits.  Marmalades  a.nd  jams  are  preserves  of  oran.e,  lemon,  apple, 
pear,  quince,  plum,  or  other  fruit;  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  boiled  with 
sug-ar  to  the  required  thickness.  Pastes  are  a  similar  kind  of  manna- 
lade  or  jam,  but  with  an  additional  quantity  of  sugar,  which  pennits 
of  the  substance  being  crystallised    or  candied  into   rings,   knots, 
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Lc. ;  tlicse  are  much  more  numerous  in  kind  than  marmaladea  or 
jams. 

Bedsides  thecompoundsmeiitioncd  in  thelast  paragraph,  there  are  many 

otliers  to  which  the  attentiun  of  the  confectioner  ia  directed.   Presented 

yrui -«  consiat  of  the  scarcely  ripe  fruit,  boiled  with  sugar  until  the  p\ilp 

has  become  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  saccharine  agent ;  apricuts, 

peaches,  nectarines,  fi^s,  greengages,  damsons,  gooseberries,  melons, 

IfTii'^ns,  oranges,  pine-apples,  cherries,   grapes,  currants,  barberries, 

rai«pl)erries,  pears,  quinces,  Ac.  as  well  as  cucumbers,  gherkms,  orange 

or  lemon  peel,  angelica,  erin^o,  and  gin:^er,  may  be  thus  treated. 

C/mf^tes  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  preserved  fruits  just  noticotl. 

Brand  If  fruits  are  fruits  in  which  brandy  as  well  as  sugar  is  employed 

as  a  preserver.      Bottled  fruits  are  preserved  in  wide-mouthed  bottles, 

aod  have  undergone  a  careful  process,  by  which  air  and  moisture  have 

as  much  as  possible  been  removed  from  them.     Fruit  watert,  for 

beverage,  siich  as  lemonade,  raspbem'- water,  &c.,  in  most  cases  consist 

of  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  treated  wit'i  water,  syrup,  and  lemon-juice. 

/y*  are  sweetened  compounds  which  have  been  ex]>oscd  to  the  action 

of  a  freezing  mixture ;  they  are  made  from  a  large  variety  of  fruits 

and  vegetable  substances,  and  are  classed  into  ice-rrearru  and  icc-iffaters, 

according  to  their  consistence — some  few  being  ice-custards.    A  good 

deal  of  apparatus,  and  much  practical  skill,  are  required  for  making 

icer.    Efimces — such  as  those  of  lemon,  orange,  bergamot,  aHaiuce, 

clove,  vanilla,  Aa — consist  of  the  volatile  or  essential  oils  of  fruits  and 

other  vegetable  substances,  extracted  by  means  of  spirits  of  wine,  with 

or  v.ithout  distillation.     A  skilful  confectioner  posses.'-es  a  wide  range  of 

kDowledge  in  the  treatment  of  liquids.     He  can  distil  or  obtain  spirit 

from  various  vegetable  substances  ;  he  can  extract  the  essential  oils  ; 

he  can  prepare  distilled  waters^  such  as  r*>ae- water,  cinnamon*water,  Ac. ; 

he  can  make  the  numerous  liqueurs,  such  as  maraschino,  kirchwajBser, 

cura^oa,  Ac.,  by  a  peculiar  application  of  spirit  of  wine  to  vegetable 

suUtances;  or  ratafias,  which  differ  from  liqueurs  chiefly  in  being 

filtered  and  sweetened  instead  of  distilled. 

A  peculiar  part  of  the  confectioners  trade  is  that  which  appeals  to 
the  eje,  not  to  the  sense  of  taste.  He  has  to  prepare  table-ornaments, 
that  may  present  much  grace  and  beauty  though  cheap  in  the  materials. 
He  most  know  how  to  make  gum-paste  for  omimaents ;  to  prepare  a 
paste  that  will  bear  to  receive  gold  or  colours  on  its  surface  ;  to  form 
papier-mAch^  into  rocks  for  a  piece  montde,  or  into  vases,  Ac;  to 
design  complicated  table  ornaments,  in  which  some  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture and  of  sculpture  may  come  to  his  aid ;  to  lay  his  plans  so  that 
the  parts  of  his  temples,  Ac,  not  intended  to  be  eaten  may  be  made  of 
cork,  papier  no&ch^,  flock,  paper,  or  gum  paste,  while  the  rest  may 
comprise  any  of  the  sweetmeats  which  it  lb  his  trade  to  produce.  The 
confectioner  must  also  know  how  to  prepare  colours,  and  to  combine 
them  with  hia  conf<LCtions  in  proper  kind  and  degree. 

\Mien  the  confectioner  makes  cakes  and  other  articles  in  which 
flour  13  used,  and  which  require  the  process  of  baking  in  an  oven,  he 
does  so  as  a  pastrycook,  not  as  a  confectioner. 

The  cheap  confectionary  now  so  largely  sold  in  England  has  long 
been  suspected  of  being  adulterated ;  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  not 
being  suflBcient  to  pay  for  an  honest  course  of  dealing.  Plaster  and 
ether  substances  are  often  used  with  the  sugar ;  and  poisonous  dye- 
stuSg  or  pigments  are  used  as  colouring  agents.  Cases  have  been  re- 
ported by  medical  practitioners,  of  children  being  poisoned  by  eating 
such  sweetmeats.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1858,  about  twenty 
persons  died,  and  two  hundred  were  more  or  less  injured,  in  and  near 
Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  by  eating  sweetmeats ;  the  maker  thought  he 
was  using  "  daff,"  an  adulterating  preparation  of  plaster  of  Paris,  as  a 
cheap  substitute  for  sugar ;  instead  of  which,  through  a  mistake  at  a 
druggist's  shop,  he  was  using  white  arsenic. 

An  ingenious  machine  for  making  lozenges  has  lately  been  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Chase  of  Birmingham.  A  ball  of  prepared  sugar,  flavoured 
With  the  vegetable  ingredient  which  may  be  selected,  is  worked  up  to 
the  cons^istenoe  of  soft  dough,  and  rolled  on  a  board  to  the  thickness  of 
ordinary  pie-crust.  It  is  then  laid  upon  a  band,  which  cai-ries  it 
between  a  pair  of  rollers,  after  which  it  is  flattened  and  p<issed  through 
other  rollers,  until  reduced  to  the  thickness  of  a  lozenge.  The  thin 
layer  goes  again  upon  the  band,  and  is  by  it  conveyed  undei-neath  a 
row  of  stamps.  These  stamps  bear  a  motto,  name,  or  other  device, 
as  may  be  chosen.  The  layer  is  then  punched  out  by  circular  or  other 
shaped  cutters,  which  throw  off  clean  glossy  lozenges.  The  machine 
can  produce  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  lozenges  in  an  hour. 

CONFESSION  means  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  some  principle 
or  fact.  Hence  the  early  Christians,  who  sutiered  imprisonment  and 
other  penalties  from  the  Roman  magistrates  for  having  publicly  de- 
clared their  belief  in  the  gospel,  were  called  confessors.  Others,  in 
later  times,  acquired  the  same  title  from  having  embraced  a  life  of 
austerity,  or  retired  to  some  solitude  or  convent  to  do  penance  for  their 
Bms.  Confession  thus  became  synonymous  with  penitence,  in  which 
sense  both  words  are  understood  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  prao- 
lace  of  confessing  ones  sins,  either  in  public  before  the  congregation  of 
the  faithful,  or  privately  to  a  priest,  datns  undoubtedly  from  the 
earliest  agea  of  the  Church.  In  those  times  the  Christians,  scattered 
about  the  Roman  world,  and  exposed  to  persecution,  formed  many 
nnall  commimities,  living  under  the  diflcipUne  of  their  presbyters,  who 
knew  every  individual  of  their  respective  flocks,  the  members  of  which 
"Watched  carefully  over  each  other's  conduct.     Any  gross  irregidarity, 


'  or  any  compliance  with  heathen  rites  by  one  of  the  flock,  was  snre  to 
be  known  to  the  rest,  and  the  oflonder  was  thereby  subject  to  inter- 
diction from  Christian  Worship  and  communion.  If  he  wished  to  be 
re-admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Church,  he  must  publicly 
acknowledge  and  repent  of  his  guilt,  and  submit  to  the  penance 
imposetl  by  the  presbyter.  This  appears  to  have  boen  the  original  mode 
of  confe.H.sion.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  determined  when  the 
practice  of  private,  or  "  auricular,"  was  substituted  for  public,  con- 
fessicm.  Cyprian,  who  lived  towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
(*  Kpist.,*  llom.  12),  defines  several  kinds  of  sins  for  which  penance 
ought  to  be  done  before  the  transgressor  could  be  admitted  to  the 
communion ;  and  in  his  treatise,  *  De  Lapsis  in  Persecutionibus,'  he 
exhorts  those  who  have  fallen  into  heathen  practices  to  confeBs  their 
sins  to  the  ministers  of  God,  and  thus  unburthen  their  souls  of  their 
weight,  "  because  this  satisfaction  and  the  remission  by  the  priest  are 
acceptable  to  Ood."  Tertullian,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  same 
century,  says  ('  De  Pocnit4intia,'  ch.  ix.)  that  penitence  con.^ists  of  three 
parts,  confea.4ion,  contrition,  and  satisfaction.  In  the  eastern  churches 
the  custom  of  confessing  sins  before  the  assembled  congregation  was 
prevalent  down  to  Uie  fourth  century ;  but  the  practice  having  led  to 
scandal,  especially  on  the  occasion  of  a  lady  revealing  that  she  had  been 
seduced  by  a  deacon,  Nacterius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  abolished 
the  custom,  and  removed  the  poenitentiarius  or  priest  {'  qui  pncpositus 
erat  poonitentijc ')  by  whose  advice  the  revelation  had  taken  place. 
(Sozomen,  *  Histor.,*  lib.  vii.)  Some  p;is«agea  in  Chryso^jtom  have  been 
urged  against  the  obligatory  practice  of  confession.  In  Homily  11,  he 
aiyB,  "  God  commands  that  to  him  alone  we  should  give  account  of  our 
con<iuct,  and  to  him  we  should  confe^is  ;*'  which  agrees  with  the  prin- 
ciple and  practice  of  the  Protestant  and  reformed  churches.  Yet  in  his 
Homily  of  the  Samaritan  wom;in,  he  says,  "  He  who  blushes  now  to 
reveal  his  sins  to  a  man,  and  will  not  confess,  at  the  last  day  will  be 
arraigned,  not  before  one  or  two  persons,  but  before  the  whole  world.* 
In  the  fifth  century.  Pope  St.  Leo  I.,  called  the  Great  (*  Epist.'  Rom. 
Ixxx.,  ch.  v.),  says  that  the  priests  ought  not  to  enforce  *'  public  con- 
fession of  secret  sins,"  but  that  it  is  enough  if  the  penitent  confess 
them  privately  to  a  priest.  This  passage  seems  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  transition  from  public  to  private  confession.  When,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  confession,  either  public  or  private,  was  deemed 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  remission  of  sins,  is  anotuer  subject  of 
controversy.  Innocent  IIL,  in  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  a. d.  1215 
(Canon  21),  made  confession  (meaning  auricular  or  private)  obligatory 
upon  every  adult  person  once  a  year,  and  that  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  rules  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  the  present  day,  which 
numbers  penitence  among  the  sacraments.  The  Council  of  Trent,  in 
its  catechism,  defines  it  to  be  ''  a  declaration  by  the  penitent  of  his 
sins,  made  to  a  priest,  in  order  to  receive  the  penance  and  absolution." 
Penitence,  therefore,  consists  of  four  parts,  confession,  contrition,  abso- 
lution, and  penance ;  and  it  ia  a  positive  doctrine  of  the  same  Church, 
that  vrithout  the  concurrence  of  all  these  parts  or  conditions,  the  sacra- 
ment is  null  and  void.  The  penitent  is  also  obliged  to  confess  all  the 
sins  that  he  can  recollect  having  committed  and  not  confessed  before, 
at  least  all  the  mortal  sins,  for  Roman  Catholic  dogmatists  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  mortal  and  venial  sins.  By  contrition  it  is  meant 
that  the  penitent  should  fully  repent  of  bis  guilt,  and  form  at  the  same 
time  a  firm  resolution  not  to  sin  again,  without  which  re))entance  and 
resolution  the  absolution  of  the  priest  is  of  no  avail,  being  always  con- 
ditional upon  a  corresponding  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  penitent. 
It  is  not  therefore  true,  as  it  is  often  erroneouisly  stated,  that  the  priest 
can  absolve  from  any  sins  by  merely  pronouncing  the  words,  "  Ego  te 
absolve,"  Ac ;  it  is  the  penitent  who,  by  his  contrition  and  trust  in  the 
merits  of  the  Saviour  only,  can  give  effect  to  the  words  of  the  priefet, 
and  in  this  respect  the  principle  is  common  to  all  the  Christian 
churches,  except  the  formula  of  the  absolution,  which  differs  in  some, 
while  othere  omit  it  altogether.  '  [Absolution  ]  The  indispensable 
condition  for  obtaining  absolution  is  often  explained  and  inculcated 
from  the  pulpits  and  chairs  of  theology  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
though  it  happens  of  course  that  ignorant  or  weak  people  overlook  or 
misconceive  the  al^solute  necessity  of  inward  contrition,  and  think  that 
by  merely  confesiung  their  sins  and  reciting  the  formula  of  repentance 
with  their  lij)8,  they  have  acquitted  themselves  ot  their  part,  and  that 
the  priest  can  do  the  rest.  Again,  the  priest  absolves  "  k  culi^,  sed  non 
h  poen4 ;"  he  removes  the  guilt,  but  not  the  punishment,  here  or  here- 
after; and  accordingly  Roman  Catholics  atlmit  a  purgatory.  The 
penance  which  the  priest  imposes  consists  generally  of  satisfaction  to  be 
given  if  the  penitent  has  injured  any  one  in  his  property,  honour,  &c., 
in  a  manner  that  can  admit  of  reparation,  and  also  of  pniyers,  absti- 
nence, or  other  religious  practices  to  be  performed.  The  seciecy  im- 
posed on  confessors  is  strict  and  imconditional ;  whatever  be  the  crime 
of  which  a  penitent  may  accuse  himself,  they  are  solemnly  bound  to 
keep  it  secret,  under  the  most  severe  denunciations  and  penalties,  both 
here  and  hereafter,  that  of  excommunication  i^  so  fa*  to  included.  Not- 
withstanding the  number  of  individuals  who  have  exercised  the  othce 
of  confessors  all  over  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  and  the  manifold 
temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  there  are  tew  authenticated 
instances  of  their  having  betrayed  thtir  trust.  That  there  may  be 
other  inconveniences  Ukely  to  result  from  private  confes-ion,  is  aut^ther 
question,  which  it  is  not  otir  business  to  dit^euss.  Every  priest  is  not  a 
confessor,  although  every  incumbent  of  a  parish  is.     The  qualitioiitions 
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of  age,  studies,  character,  &c.,  required  in  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
conftfSdor,  the  soleina  engagements  he  enters  into,  and  the  formalities 
with  which  he  is  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  may  be  seen  in  the  profes- 
sional works  of  discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and,  among  others, 
in  tlie  '  Biblioth^ue  Sacr^e '  des  P^res  Richard  and  Giraud,  Paris, 
1825.  art.  "  Confession  '*  and  "  Confesseur.*' 

The  box  in  which  the  priest  sits  in  the  church  to  hear  the  penitent 
is  called  the  confessional.  But  the  act  of  confession  may  be  performed 
out  of  church,  in  private  houses,  in  the  field,  in  any  place  in  short, 
provided  it  be  not  within  hearing  of  any  person  except  the  priest  and 
the  penitent. 

The  Greek  Church  retains  the  practice  of  auricular  confestion,  but 
differs  from  that  of  Rome  in  the  form  of  the  absolution.  The  Pro- 
testant and  Reformed  Churches,  including  those  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, do  not  admit  the  practice,  but  recommend  every  one  to  confess 
lus  sins  to  God,  and  to  repent  in  order  to  obtain  forgiveness. 

Confession  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  solenm  profe^ion  of  faith 
of  various  Christian  churches  which  dissent  from  that  of  Rome,  such  as 
tnat  of  the  reformed  churches  of  France,  in  40  articles,  signed  by 
Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince  of  Cond^,  Coligny,  and  others,  and 
presented  to  Charles  IX.  in  1561 ;  that  of  the  Helvetic  reformed  churches 
proclaimed  in  1566  [Zwinqli,  in  Bioo.  Drv.] ;  that  of  the  churches  of  the 
Netherlands,  consisting  of  37  articles,  published  in  1562,  afterwards 
approved  and  signed  by  the  members  of  the  synod  of  Embden  in  1571, 
and  lastly  examined  and  confirmed  in  1691  by  the  synod  of  Dordrecht, 
or  Dort,  which  condemned  the  five  articles  of  Arminius.  [Arminius, 
in  Bioo.  Div.]  ;  and  also  that  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  Poland, 
printed  in  1570  at  Debrzin,  and  afterwards  approved  at  the  synod  of 
Sendomir. 

The  most  celebrated  is  the  Confession  of  Auf/Aurg,  the  name  given  to 
the  profession  of  faith  of  the  Protestant  Lutheran  Church,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  with  Luther's  approbation,  in  order  to  be 
laid  before  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  great  Diet  held  at  Augsburg 
in  June,  1530.  It  was  on  that  occasion  solemnly  read  in  the  German 
language  by  the  Chancellor  of  Saxony,  after  which  two  copies  of  the 
Confession,  one  in  German  and  the  other  in  Latin,  were  delivered  to 
the  Emperor,  bearing  the  signatures  of  John  Electoi  of  Saxony,  George 
Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  Ernest  Duke  of  Lunebei^,  Philip  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  and  Wolfgang  Prince  of  Anhalt ;  besides  those  of  the  free 
town  of  Nuremberg,  and  other  cities.  The  Confession  was  immediately 
afterwards  printed,  and,  being  translated  into  various  languages,  was 
spread  over  Europe.  It  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  rule  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  matters  of  faith.  It  consists  of  twenty-eight 
articles,  twenty-one  of  which  state  the  belief  of  the  Lutherans  on 
the  principal  tenets  of  religion ;  and  the  other  seven  consist  of  refu- 
tations of  certain  points  of  either  dogma  or  discipline  as  maintained  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  on  account  of  which  the  Lutherans 
separated  from  the  communion  of  Rome.  Zwingli  and  the  other  Swiss 
and  French  reformers  did  not  subscribe  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
as  they  differed  from  it  on  several  points,  particularly  about  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  style  of  the  Confession  is  clear  and  fluent ;  the  matter 
was  chiefly  supplied  by  Luther  in  the  seventeen  articles  of  Torgau, 
which  he  had  presented  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  the  year  before. 
Melancthon,  while  drawing  up  the  Confession,  had  fi^quent  conferences 
with  Luther,  who  was  then  staying  at  Cobui^,  not  far  from  Augsburg. 
The  Papal  theologians,  headed  by  Faber,  wrote  a  confutation  of  the 
Augsbmrg  confession,  which  was  likewise  read  before  the  Diet  in 
August  of  the  same  year.  Melancthon  answered  them  in  his '  Apology 
for  the  Augsburg  Confession,'  which  was  published  in  1531,  and  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  books  of  authority  of  the  Lutherans  which  were 
published,  including  the  Confession,  at  Dresden,  in  1580.  Ernest 
Solomon  Cyprian  has  written  a  good  history  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, and  Webber  a '  Critical  History'  of  the  same,  Frankfurt,  1783. 
(Schroeckh's  ' Kirchengeschichte ;'  Moeheim's  'Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  Notes,*  bv  Dr.  Murdoch ;  and  Neander's  '  Church  History.') 

Some  sepulchres  of  martyrs  have  been  styled  by  antiquaries  con- 
fesaions ;  for  instance,  the  subterraneous  chapel,  in  which  are  the 
sepulchres  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  under  St.  Peter  s  at  Rome,  ia 
called  "  the  Confession  of  St  Peter." 

CONFDIMATION  is,  according  to  the  Church  of  England, "  the 
rite  of  laying  on  of  hands  upon  those  who  have  been  baptised,  and  are 
come  to  years  of  discretion."  Such  only  are  qualified  to  be  confirmed 
ajB  can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
the  Church  Catechism ;  to  the  end  that  children  having  learned  what 
their  godfathers  and  godmothers  promised  for  them  in  baptism,  they 
may  themselves  ratify  and  confirm  the  same;  acknowledging  them- 
selves "bound  to  believe  and  to  do  "  all  which  those  persons  undertook 
for  them.  It  is  affirmed  in  the  sixtieth  canon  of  the  Anglican  church, 
that  confirmation  is  "  a  solemn,  ancient,  and  laudable  custom  in  the 
church  of  God,  continued  from  the  apostolic  times."  On  the  other 
hand,  among  the  Protestant  Dissenters  it  is  regarded  merely  as  the 
remnant  of  a  Popish  ceremony;  with  the  assertion,  that  there  is  no 
more  authority  for  that  which  is  retained  of  it  than  for  that  which  is 
rejected.  The  passages  of  scripture  which  are  always  adduced  in 
support  of  this  episcopal  imposition  of  hands  are  the  three  following ; 
namely.  Acts  viii.  14-17;  Acts  xix.  6,  and  especially  Heb.  vL  1,  where 
4mB*oi\  X*  p^^*  "  the  imposition  of  hands,"  appears  U)  be  mentioned  as 
an  impo:tantrite  of  the  Christian  religion.     But  Dissenters  disallow 


this  mode  of  proving  the  propriety  of  the  imposition  of  episcopal 
hands.  They  deny  it  to  be  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  miraculous 
act  of  inspired  Apostles  to  the  act  of  modem  bishops.  What  warrant, 
they  ask,  has  a  bidhop  to  declare  that  God  has  given  unto  an  assem- 
blage of  several  huncfreds  of  individuals  *'  the  forgiveness  of  all  their 
sins,"  because  they  can  say  the  Church  Catechism?  (See  on  this 
question, Towgood's  'Letters  on  Dissent;*  De  Laune's'Plea  for  the 
Nonconformists,'  Ac.)  Dr.  Whitby  observes  that,  unless  tlie  Apostles 
laid  hands  on  all  who  were  baptised,  it  makes  nothing  for  confirma- 
tion ;  and  that  if  they  did,  then  Simon  Magus  received  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  early  fathers  certainly  believed  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be 
indeed  conveyed  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  "  When  we  oooie 
out  of  the  water,"  says  Tertullian  (*  De  Baptismo,*  c.  7,  8),  *we 
are  anointed  with  the  holy  chrism  (perunguimur  benedicta  unctinnc), 
then  we  have  the  imposition  of  hands,  which  calls  down  the  Holy 
Ghost  (tradit  Spiritum  Sanctum  Paracletum)."  ('  De  Resurrec.  Car- 
nis,'  c.  8  ;  Hieron.  *  advers.  Lucif.,'  tom.  ii,  p.  47 ;  Cyprian,  *  Epist.' 
73-74  ad  Jub.,  and  72  ad  Steph.)  Confirmation  wras  originally  thus 
administered  immediately  after  liaptism,  of  which  it  formed  the  con- 
cluding rite  or  complement,  and  was  called  fiefiadwris ;  that  is^  con- 
firmation ;  nor  was  there  any  exception  to  this  time  of  administering 
it  in  the  case  of  baptism  in  infancy.  In  the  Greek  church,  and  in 
Asia,  it  still  accompanies  baptism.  The  remonstrance  of  the  Pro- 
testants at  the  Reformation  caused  the  rite  to  be  discontinued  to 
infants,  and  to  be  administered  only  to  adults;  and  afterwards  the 
Coimcil  of  Trent  altered  the  time  for  confirmation  to  the  seventh 
year. 

The  earliest  mention,  by  the  Fathers,  of  the  use  of  chrism  or  sacred 
ointment  in  confirmation  is  believed  to  be  in  the  passage  of  Ter- 
tullian '  de  Baptismo,*  already  quoted  (Bingham,  b.  xii.,  c.  3) ;  but  the 
church  of  Rome  adduces  the  authority  of  the  Epistle  of  James  v.  14. 
The  anointing  Uie  forehead  with  this  holy  unction,  which  was  composed 
of  oil  and  balsam,  constituted  the  first  act  of  the  ceremony  of  con- 
firmation. The  consignation,  or  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
was  the  second;  and  the  third  and  last  was  the  imposition  of  the 
bishop's  hands,  with  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  person 
was  then  qualified  to  partake  of  the  eucharist.  Confirmation  in  the 
Greek  church  is  named  fjivpbif,  "  ointment  ;**  xP^ff/M,  "  unction  ;*'  fivphp 
Tov  xpiafiaros;  a^payU,  "the  seal ;"  and  irta^pdytofjia.  In  the  Roman 
church  this  rite  is  one  of  their  seven  sacraments,  and  it  consists  in 
the  bishop's  anointing  the  forehead  of  the  person,  saying,  "  A.  B.,  I 
sign  thee  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  confirm  thee  with  the 
chrism  of  salvation,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  The  bishop  then  gives  a  slight  blow  on  the  cheek, 
and  concludes  with  pronouncing  the  words  Pax  tecum,  "  Peace  be 
with  thee." 

Lord  King,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Primitive  Church,'  p.  91.  has 
shown  that  confirmation  was  originally  the  same  thing  as  absolution, 
and  that  it  was  frequently  repeated  on  the  same  individual.  On  the 
reiteration  of  the  rite,  see  also  Morinus  '  De  Pcsnitentid  et  Ordi- 
natione,'  1.  9. 

The  Puritan  contempt  for  the  hierarchy  occasioned  confirmation  to 
become  greatly  neglected  after  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  England 
(Hooker,  1.  5,  66 ;  Bishop  Hall's  x«po^^<7^<>)  l  ^^^  subsequent  to  that 
period  the  Church  of  England  has  observed  the  rite  wiUi  much  more 
strictness  than  the  Lutheran  or  any  other  church.  In  Germany  it  was 
not  generally  adopted  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

Du  Pin  ('  Study  of  Divinity,'  p.  216)  gives  a  numerous  list  of 
writers  on  the  subject.  (Bingham's  '  Origines  Ecclesiasticse,'  vol.  iii., 
p.  286,  et  8eq.  ;  Hammond  '  De  Confirmatione ;'  Bishop  Parker  '  on 
Confirmation;'  Gear's  ' Euchologia,'  p.  368;  Gratian,  ' Concordantia 
Discordantium,'  part  iii.) 

CONFIRMATION  (in  law).    [Deed.] 

CONGfi  D'ESLIRE  (or  D'ELIRE),  a  term  in  Norman  French,  lite- 
rally signifying  "  leave  to  elect,"  which  is  appropriated  to  the  king  8 
writ  or  license  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to  elect  a  bishop,  at  the  time  of 
the  vacancy  of  the  see.  The  right  of  nommating  to  bishoprics  was  in 
most  countries  of  Europe  enjoyed  by  the  temporal  sovereigns,  with 
little  opposition  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  until  the  11th 
century,  when  a  contest  began  between  the  popes  and  the  monarchs  of 
Europe,  which,  in  the  next  century,  ended  in  the  latter  being  com- 
pelled to  surrender  this  important  privil^e  to  the  clergy.  Father 
Paul  ('  Treatise  of  Benefices,'  c.  24),  says  that  between  1122  and 
1145,  it  became  a  rule  almost  everywhere  established,  that  bishops 
should  be  chosen  by  the  chapter.  In  England,  by  the  constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  in  1164,  the  election  was  vested  in  the  chapters,  subject  to 
the  king's  approbation  of  the  object  of  their  choice.  The  right  of 
election  was  afterwards  formally  surrendered  to  the  chapters  by  a 
charter  of  King  John,  by  which  however  he  reserved  to  himttelf, 
among  other  things,  the  right  of  granting  a  cung^  d'eslire,  and  of  con- 
firming the  choice  of  the  chapter.  This  grant  of  freedom  of  election 
was  expressly  recognised  in  Magna  Charta,  and  also  by  a  subsequent 
statute,  25  Ed.  III.,  stat.  6,  which  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  popes  from  interfering  with  the  elections  to  dignities  and 
benefices  in  England. 
'  So  the  law  stoud  until  the  passing  of  25  Henry  VIII.,  c.  20,  which, 
though  rei^ealed  in  Edwai-d  the  Vl.th's  reign,  waa  afterwards  revived, 
,  and  by  which  episcopal  elections  are  regulated  at  the  present  day.     By 
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this  Act  it  IB  provided  that  upon  every  avoidance  of  an  archbishopric  or 
bishc^pric  the  king  may  grant  to  the  dean  and  chapter  a  license  under 
the  great  seal  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  successor,  and  with  the 
licen^ie  a  letter  missive  containing  the  name  of  the  person  whom  they 
are  to  elect.  If  the  dean  and  chapter  delay  their  election  above  twelve 
days  after  receiving  the  license,  the*  king  may,  by  letters  patent, 
nominate  any  person  whom  he  pleases  to  the  vacant  see ;  if  they  delay 
the  election  beyond  twenty  days,  or  elect  any  other  person  than  the 
ca»  liiiite  recommended  by  the  king,  or  do  anything  else  in  contra- 
Ttntiun  of  the  Act,  they  incur  the  penalties  of  a  praemunire.  Bishop- 
rics in  Ireland  are  donative  by  letters  patent,  without  a  congd  d'esUre. 
('Irish  Stat/ 2  Eliz.,  c.  4.) 

CONGESTION,  a  preternatural  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  ca- 
pillary vessels  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  attended  with  disordered 
function  of  the  organs  in  which  such  an  accumulation  takes  place. 
The  main  functions  of  the  sanguiferous  system  are  performed  by  the 
ultimate  divisions  of  the  blood-vessels,  called,  from  their  hair-like 
minuteness,  capillarin ;  the  office  of  the  main  trunks  and  the  larger 
branches  of  the  blood-vessels  being  merely  to  convey  to  the  capillaries 
the  material  acted  upon  by  them  in  the  various  processes  which  they 
perform.  In  the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  an  organ,  the  arterial 
capillaries  in  which  the  arterial  trunks  that  supply  it  with  arterial 
blood  terminate,  receive  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  ;  retain  that  blood 
a  given  time ;  and  then  transmit  it  with  a  given  impetus  into  the 
venous  capillaries,  which  in  their  turn  convey  it  into  the  larger  venous 
branches,  and  these  to  the  heart  with  a  given  degree  of  velocity. 
Upon  this  transmisaion  of  the  blood  to  and  from  the  organs  in  a  given 
quantity  and  a  given  time,  depends  the  balance  of  the  circulation; 
upon  the  due  balance  of  the  ciixnilation  depends  the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  organic  processes ;  and  upon  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
orsanic  proceasea  depends  the  soimd  performance  of  the  animal  f unc- 
tionii. 

Of  the  mode  in  which  tiie  balance  of  the  circulation  is  disturbed  by 
the  preternatural  accumuhtion  of  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels,  some 
conception  may  be  formed  by  observing  the  phenomena  that  take  place 
when  a  mechanical  or  chemical  irritant  is  applied  to  a  transparent  part 
of  the  animal  body ;  and  when  such  a  part  is  brought  under  the  field 
of  the  microooope,  so  that  the  circulation  in  the  minute  vessels  can  be 
distinctly  seen.  In  this  case,  tiie  first  phenomenon  observable  is  a 
quickened  circulation  in  the  part,  and  the  consequent  determination  to 
it  of  a  greater  quantity  of  blood ;  next,  after  a  time,  the  blood-vessels 
tre  seen  to  dilate  and  to  become  turgid  with  blood ;  and  in  the  third 
place,  the  flow  of  blood  through  these  distended  vessels  is  manifestly 
retarded;  and  ultimately,  if  the  irritating  cause  continue  to  operate 
with  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  the  circulation  is  wholly  stopped. 
The  quickened  circulation,  the  first  phenomenon  that  takes  place,  is 
occasioned  \fY  the  action  of  the  contractile  power  inherent  in  the 
coats  of  the  capillary  vessels,  excited  in  an  inordinate  degree  by  the 
application  of  the  unusual  stimulus.  The  dilatation  of  the  capillary 
vessels,  the  subsequent  event,  arises  from  a  diminution  of  the  vital 
power  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  from  the  over-excitement  produced 
by  the  irritating  cause. 

The  blood-vessels  in  this  state  are  commonly  said  to  have  lost  their 
tone ;  to  be  debilitated  or  w&ikened.  The  connequences  of  tiiis  loss 
of  vital  power  in  the  living  tissues  that  form  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels, are  the  engorgement  of  the  Vfssels,  the  impeded,  retarded,  or 
aU>li:ihed  circulation  of  blood  through  them,  and  the  disordered  or 
suspended  function  of  the  part  affected. 

From  the  preceding  statement,  a  distinct  conception  may  be  formed 
of  that  morbid  condition  of  the  blood-vessels,  to  the  designation  of 
which  the  term  congestion  is  conomonly  applied.  How  greatly  such  a 
condition  of  the  blood-vessels  must  disturb  their  natural  functions, 
and  consequently  how  powerful  an  agent  it  must  be  in  the  production 
of  disease,  it  is  also  easy  to  conceive.  But  pathologists  have  hitherto 
made  but  slight  progress  in  determining  with  precision  the  nature  of 
the  morbid  changes  which  take  place,  either  in  the  blood-vessels  them- 
B.lTes,  or  in  the  tissues  in  which,  as  a  consequence  of  this  affection,  an 
alteration  of  structure  ia  sometimes  ultimately  superinduced. 

From  an  observation  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  state  of 
congestion,  it  is  usually  distinguished  into  passive  and  active.  >Vlien 
^ere  is  merely  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  distended  and  debili- 
tated capillaries,  without  any  other  manifest  morbid  phenomenon,  the 
state  is  called  simple  congestion ;  and  this  state  of  congestion  is  com- 
monly said  to  be  passive.  But  when  to  this  accumulation  of  blood 
there  are  superadded  certain  phenomena  which  accompany  and  which 
<^:taracteri8e  another  morbid  state,  namely,  inflammation,  the  conges- 
tion Ib  termed  active.  In  active  congestion,  the  blood-vessels  them- 
Klves  are  in  a  state  of  excitement ;  the  preternatural  quantity  of  blood 
they  contain  is  determined  to  them  by  their  own  inordinate  activity ; 
they  are  in  a  condition  not  of  diminished  but  of  exalted  vital  energy. 
In  passive  congestion,  on  the  contrary,  the  coats  of  the  vessels  are 
destitute  of  their  natural  tonic,  vital  resistance ;  yield  readily  to  the 
current  of  blood  which  is  determined  to  them,  or  unable  to  pass  on 
the  ciurent  they  receive,  the  blood  accumulates  in  them  and  dii^tends 
them.  Active  congestion,  according  to  this  account,  however,  can  bo 
di«tin  ruishei  by  no  certain  and  even  no  appreciable  character  from 
mfla  nmation,  a  state  which  is  always  supposed  to  be  different  from 
congestion.    [Ikflammatioit.] 


The  tissue  of  the  body  in  which  the  state  of  congestion  is  most  ant 
to  occur,  is  the  cellular,  and  more  especially  in  the  lax  and  little 
cohesive  condition  in  which  this  tissue  forms  the  parenchyma  of  the 
different  internal  organs,  as  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
the  kidneys,  and  so  on.  A  congested  state  of  their  blood-vesads  ia 
also  peculiarly  apt  to  occur  in  the  mucous  membranes,  and  more 
es])ecially  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  bronchi  and  air  vesicles  of 
the  stomach  and  tiie  alimentary  canal,  and  of  the  ovaria  and  uterus. 
But  besides  these,  other  and  less  yielding  structures,  as  the  serous  and 
fibrous  ihembranes,  the  skin,  and  even  the  muscles,  may  be  affected 
with  congestion,  after  the  operation  of  causes  which  have  exhausted 
the  vital  energies  of  the  system  in  genei*al,  or  which  have  diminished 
the  vital  cohesion  of  these  structures  in  particular. 
^  Congestion,  when  present  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  when  con- 
tinuing for  any  length  of  time,  disorders  the  function  of  the  oi^pm  in 
which  it  takes  place.  The  signs  of  this  disordered  function  are  signs 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  congestion  is  present.  If,  for  example, 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  be  in  a  state  of  congestion,  the  activity 
and  energy  of  the  cerebral  functions  will  be  dimiiHshed,  indicated  by 
dulness,  heaviness,  forgetfulness,  inaptitude  for  mental  labour,  giddi- 
ness, lethargy,  and  so  on ;  and  if  the  congestion  be  in  great  intensity, 
it  may  produce  all  the  symptoms  of  coma  and  even  of  apoplexy.  [Apo- 
plexy ;  Coma  ]  If  the  blood-vessels  of  the  liver  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
gestion, the  secretion  of  bile  will  be  disordered;  altered  in  quality, 
diminished  in  quantity,  or  entirely  suppressed.  If  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages  be  in  a  state  of  congestion, 
it  will  occasion  uneasiness  in  the  chest,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
cough,  &o. 

Congested  states  of  these  and  other  organs  are  exceedingly  apt  to 
occur  in  the  progress  of  other  diseases,  more  especially  in  the  different 
types  of  fever,  the  character  of  which  they  modify,  and  the  severity 
and  danger  of  which  they  always  greatly  increase.  There  are  fevers, 
indeed,  and  those  of  the  very  worst  kind,  that  is,  the  most  intense  and 
the  least  under  the  control  of  any  known  remedies,  in  which  a  high 
degree  of  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  of  the  lungs,  of 
the  liver,  or  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  is  among  the 
very  first  appreciable  morbid  conditions  of  the  system ;  but  in  general 
such  a  congested  state  of  the  blood-vessels  is  consequent  upon  pre- 
ceding morbid  conditions  of  the  organs ;  conditions  by  which  the  vital 
energies  of  the  blood-vessels  have  been  exhausted. 

The  appearances  presented  by  congested  parts  after  death,  vary  with 
their  structure  and  with  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  affection,  llie 
capillary  arteries  and  veins  are  turgid  with  blood ;  the  blood  they 
contain  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  natural ;  hence  the  colour  of  the 
organ,  the  seat  of  the  congestion,  is  darker  in  proportion  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  affection ;  it  is  also  commonly  more  or  less  swoUen,  and  the 
cohesion  of  its  tissues  is  diminished,  so  that  they  are  more  readily 
torn  than  when  in  a  healthy  condition.  In  some  organs,  indeed,  a^  in 
the  liver  and  the  spleen,  when  the  congestion  is  in  an  extreme  degree, 
the  cohesion  of  the  component  tissues  is  so  much  lessened  that  the 
organs  are  broken  down  on  the  slightest  pressure. 

Anything  may  be  the  cause  of  congestion  which  diminishes  the  vital 
energy  of  the  capillary  vessels;  or  which  changes,  beyond  a  certain 
limit,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  they  contain.  If  tlie  vital 
energy  of  the  capillaries  be  diminished,  they  cannot  maintain  the 
tension  necessary  to  prevent  distension  of  their  parietes,  and  a  con- 
sequent preternatural  accumulation  of  blood.  If  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  blood  they  contain  be  altered,  their  natuj^  stimulus 
may  be  so  deficient  as  not  to  excite,  or  so  excessive  as  to  exhaust  them. 
For  the  treatment  of  congestion,  see  Inflammation. 

CONGREGATION  most  commonly  signifies  an  assembly  of  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  public  worship  and  religious  edification.  It  denotes 
more  particularly  a  number  of  ecclesiastics  constituting  a  legislative 
and  executive  body ;  and  in  this  acceptation  it  is  applied  chiefly  to 
certain  boards  of  administration  consisting  of  cardinals  and  of  prelates, 
or  aspirants  to  the  cardinalsLip  in  Rome.  The6e  congre^^ations  serve 
as  a  check  on  the  papal  authority ;  for  though  their  proceedings  are 
usually  sanctioned  by  the  pope,  he  cannot,  without  alleging  the 
weightiest  reasons,  put  a  veto  on  them.  The  whole  number  of  these 
congregations  is  twenty-one ;  that  is,  fifteen  for  spiritual  and  six  for 
temporal  purposes.  Congregation  is  also  used  to  designate  a  company, 
society,  or  fraternity  of  monks  forming  a  subdivision  of  an  order,  as 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  or  of  Cluny  among  the  Benedictines. 
The  Congregation  of  the  Lord  was  an  appellation  assumed  by  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Reformers,  who  called  the  Church  of  England  the 
congregation  of  Satan.  They  appeared  first  in  1557,  under  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  and  were  subsequently  led  by  John  Knox. 

CongreyatioTialUts  are  those  who  compose  the  congregations  which 
assume  an  independence  not  only  of  the  ecclesiastical  control  of  the 
established  hierarchy,  but  of  all  authority  extraneous  to  the  consti- 
tuency of  the  congregation  itself.  They  may  therefore  in  general  be 
said  to  be  identical  with  the  Independents.  They  are  said  by  some  to 
have  appeared  first  in  1616,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jacob.  (Evans's 
'  View.*)  But  they  are  generally  considered  to  be  of  the  same  origin 
as  the  Brownists,  who  appeared  in  1600.  [Brown,  Robkrt,  in  Bioo. 
Div.]  The  real  founding  of  this  sect  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Robinson,  in 
1640,  and  the  following  paas<\ge  from  his  *  Apology '  (c.  5,  p.  22)  is 
adduced  as  their  leadiug  ma2um ;  "  C(Qtum  quemlibet  particulurem 
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tot&m,  integmm  et  |>erfootam  eccleeiam,  ex  Buis  partibus  constan- 
tem  immediate  et  independentcr  sub  ipso  Christo."  It  ie  said  that 
they  adopted  the  name  of  oongregational  brethren,  and  congregational 
churches,  to  avoid  the  odium  of  sedition  and  anarchy  which  was 
charged  upon  them  as  the  Puritan  regicides  of  Charles  I.  Cromwell 
made  use  of  them  as  a  political  check  on  the  Presbyterian  party.  (See 
'Declaration  of  the  Faith  and  Order  owned  and  practised  by  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  in  England,'  1658.)  In  the  six  New  England 
states  of  North  America,  which  were  colonised  by  the  English  Puritans, 
the  Congregationalists  are  very  numerous ;  and  in  several  other  parts 
of  the  Union  their  numbers  are  much  larger  than  those  of  other  sects. 
Their  creed  and  the  rules  of  their  democratic  government  are  given 
fully  in  their  '  Platforms  of  Discipline/  They  believe  in  "  The 
Trinity  ;  Predestination  ;  Total  Depravity ;  Particular  Redemption  ; 
Effectual  Grace  and  Final  Perseverance ; "  and  maintain  that  "  Every 
coxigregation  of  visible  saints,  furnished  with  a  pastor,  is  imder  no 
other  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  whatever.'* 

(Mosheim,  cent.  17,  §  ii.  part  ii. ;  Neal's  Hiti,  Puriiam;  Burnet's 
ffitt  Own  Timet;  Adam's  Diet,  of  Rdigiim.) 

CONGRESS,  an  assembly  of  envoys  delegated  by  different  courts 
■with  powei-fl  to  concert  measures  for  their  common  good  or  to  adjust 
their  mutual  concerns.  The  term  is  given  also  to  a  meeting  of  sove- 
reign princes  which  is  held  for  the  like  purpose.  The  delegates  from 
the  Assemblies  of  the  British  colonies  who  met  at  New  York,  7th 
October,  1765,  to  consider  their  grievances,  called  their  assemblage  a 
Congress.  A  second  congress,  which  assembled  in  June,  177 1,  and  sat 
for  eight  weeks,  published  a  Declaration  of  Rights.  Another  congress 
met  in  May  1775,  which  proceeded  to  organise  the  military  and 
financial  resources  of  the  colonies ;  and  thus  these  assemblies  of  dele- 
gates exercised  the  functions  of  a  supreme  government,  and  under  their 
authority  the  war  of  independence  was  brought  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation. In  1 789  the  constitution  was  re-organised,  and  a  congress  of 
two  houses  was  formed.  [United  States  of  North  America,  in 
Geoo.  Div.]  The  meeting  of  envoys  or  plenipotentiaries  which  pre- 
cedes a  treaty  of  peace  is  sometimes  called  a  Congress ;  but  the  term  is 
more  generally  applied  to  such  meetings  when  they  have  to  settle, 
either  before  or  after  the  peace,  an  extensive  plan  of  political  arrange- 
ments and  re-organisation.  This  was  the  business  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1816.  Bometimefl  a  meeting  of  sovereign  princes  or  pleni- 
potentiaries takes  place  to  concert  a  certain  line  of  political  action, 
and  this  is  also  commonly  termed  a  Congress.  Examples  of  these 
are  furnished  by  the  Congress  of  Carlsbad,  1819;  of  Troppau  and 
Laybach,  1820,  and  of  Verona,  in  1822. 

CONIA.  The  active  principle  of  hemlock  appears  to  be  an  alkaloid 
termed  vonia,  which,  unlike  most  vegetable  alkaloids  previously  known, 
is  not  fixed  and  crystalline,  but  volatile  and  oleaginous.  It  nafl  been 
obtained  both  from  the  leaves,  and  fully  developed  but  still  green 
fruits.  Its  activity  is  increased  by  union  with  acids,  both  minersJ  and 
vegetable;  a  circumstance  which  shows  the  impropriety  of  giving 
vinegar  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  hemlock,  when  any  of 
the  substances  is  yet  pn  sent  in  the  stomach.  Conia  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  its  odour  and  taste.  It  also 
combines  with  about  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  water  to  form  a  hydrate 
of  conia.  The  salts  of  conia  are  very  soluble  in  water,  but  rapidly 
undergo  decomposition,  so  as  to  become  innocuous ;  water  is  therefore 
an  improper  veliicle  for  their  exhibition.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it 
quickly  contracts  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  is  slowly  resolved  into  a 
resinous  matter,  with  the  disengagement  of  ammonia.  This  change 
takes  place  more  promptly  under  the  co-operation  of  heat ;  but  even  at 
common  temperatures  it  is  so  apt  to  ensue,  that  unless  the  alkaloid 
be  kept  very  carefully  excluded  from  the  air,  discoloration  will  take 
place  in  a  few  hours.  Though  conia  exists  in  the  plant  in  combi- 
nation with  coniic  acid,  which  may  render  it  less  alterable,  yet  its 
proneness  to  decomposition  is  so  great,  that  either  by  time  or  the 
application  of  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  it  may  be  entirely  dis- 
sipated ;  which  accounts  for  the  inertness  of  old  leaves,  and  of  most 
extracts  which  have  not  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care.  Geiger 
says  that  the  dried  leaves  do  not  contain  conia ;  a  statement  which, 
if  correct,  letids  to  the  conclusion  that  conia,  though  the  most  powerful, 
is  not  the  only  efficient  agent  in  hemlock. 

Conia  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Geiger  and  Christison.  to 
be  a  deadly  poison  to  all  animals.  It  acts  with  the  most  extraordinary 
rapidity  ;  but  if  it  fail  to  kill,  its  injurious  action  passes  quickly  away, 
and  perfect  recovery  follows.  It  acts  through  every  texture  of  the 
body  where  absorption  is  readily  carried  on.  It  acts  as  a  local  irritant ; 
but  its  ultimate  and  fatal  energy  is  chiefly  exerted  on  the  spinal  chord, 
to  which  its  influence  is  conveyed  by  entering  the  blood  and  pro- 
ducing on  the  inner  membrane  of  the  blood-vessels  a  peculiar  nervous 
impt  ess  on,  which  is  instantly  conveyed  by  sympathy  along  the  nerves 
to  the  organ  remotely  and  ultimat^jly  affected.  **  It  exhausts  the 
nervous  energy  of  the  spinal  chord,  producing  general  muscular 
paralysis  and  asphyxia  from  relaxation  "  The  heart,  however,  is 
exempt  from  this  g.ueral  paralysis,  contracting  vigorously  for  a  long 
time  after  all  motion  and  respiration  and  other  signs  cf  life  are  ex- 
tinct. It  is,  therefore,  extremely  probable,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Chris- 
tison, that  where  a  dose  is  not  so  large  as  to  produce  immediate  death, 
the  carrying  on  of  artificial  rcfipiratii)n  and  administering  vital  stimu- 
U&ts,  might  save  the  life  of  the  patient,  especially  as  the  action  of 


the  poison  is  so  transient,  and  incapable  of  producing  a  permanently 
injurious  impression. 

Infusion  of  galls,  or  strong  black  tea,  if  speedily  administered,  might 
prove  an  antidote. 

CONIC  SECTIONS,  the  curves  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a 
circular  cone  and  a  plane,  either  oblique  or  ri;^ht. 

Though  the  name  of  conic  sections  still  remains,  yet  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  these  curves,  and  the  method  of  treating  them,  hoj 
no  longer  any  reference  t9  the  accident  from  which  they  derive  their 
name.  The  Greek  geometers,  in  pure  speculation,  occupied  tliemselves 
with  the  different  methods  in  which  a  cone  may  be  cut,  simply  because 
the  conical  surface  (with  the  cylindrical  and  spherical)  came  within  the 
restrictive  definitions  under  which  they  had  placed  geometry.  [Geo- 
metry.] The  works  of  Apollonius  and  Archimedes  [Bioo.  Drv.]  are 
the  first  in  which  these  sections  were  treated ;  and  tneir  suVtsequent 
history  is  nothing  but  that  of  the  addition  of  a  few  remarkable  pro- 
perties, until  the  discovery  that  the  path  of  a  projected  body  in  on 
unresisting  space  is  a  parabola,  and  that  of  a  planet  round  the  sun  an 
ellipse.  [Galileo,  and  Kepler,  in  Bioo.  Dnr.]  Since  that  time  we 
might  as  well  attempt  to  write  the  history  of  mathematics  and  physics 
as  that  of  conic  sections  in  their  results  and  consequences ;  and  from 
that  time  we  have  nothing  to  say  of  them  merely  as  conic  sections. 

Some  sections  of  a  cone  are  considered  in  elementary  geometry;  for 
a  plane  may  meet  a  cone  in  a  point,  or  in  a  single  straight  line,  or  in 
two  intersecting  straight  lines,  or  in  a  circle.  But  the  curves  which 
are  peculiarly  conic  sections  are,  the  oval  made  by  a  pLme  which  cuU 
the  cone  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  vertex,  called  the  Ellipse  ;  the 
indefinitely  extended  modification  of  this  whetl  the  plane  becomes 
parallel  to  any  one  slant  side  of  the  cone,  called  the  I^arabola  ;  and 
the  curve  which  is  partly  on  one  side  and  partly  on  the  other  of  the 
vertex,  formed  by  a  plane  which  cuts  both  surfaces  of  the  cone,  called 
the  Hyperbola.  To  these  names  we  refer  for  the  specific  propertit* 
of  the  sections. 

Algebraically  considered,  the  conic  sections  are  the  curves  of  the.  second 
degree,  meaning  the  curves  belonging  to  such  equations  between  co- 
ordinates are  of  the  second  degree.  Thus,  x  and  y  being  co-ordinates, 
oblique  or  rectangular,  the  general  equation 

aafi  +  bxp-t-cx^-^dy  +  ex  +/=0, 

may,  by  properly  assuming  a,  h,  c,  &c.,  be  made  the  equation  of  every 
possible  section  of  a  cone  by  the  plane  in  which  the  co-ordiuates  are 
measured.  As  very  many  elementry  works  do  not  fully  discuss  the 
conditions  under  which  the  preceding  equation  reprci^ents  the  different 
sections,  we  subjoin  the  following  from  the  *  Camb.  Phil.  Trans., 
vol.  v.,  p.  89.  In  the  following  Ust,  6  means  the  angle  made  by  the 
co-ordinates : — 

Lot  v^ = a  +  c-  6  cos  6       Vg=  4  a  c~li*| 
c  d^  +'a  e^—h  d  e 


W'  = 


6—4  a  e 


+/, 


w''  = 


and  in  the  case  where  v,  and  c  d^  +  a  c'— 6  d  e,  are  both = 0,  let 

i  a  f^cP ^i  c  f-^e' 

i  a     ""     4c* 

In  the  following  table,  p  means  either  sign,  -h  or  — ,  but  in  the  same 
line,  n  means  the  other  sign  ;  a  dotted  line  means  that  the  sign  of  the 
expression  at  the  head  of  the  column  need  not  be  considered.  The 
word  line  by  itself  means  straight  line. 
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Line. 
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Line. 

Thus  if  w'  and  v,  both  have  the  same  sign,  and  v^  be  positive,  the 
equation  cannot  be  satisfied  at  all ;  but  if  w'  and  v,  be  of  di£l'«rent 
si^ns,  and  if  v,  be  positive,  the  equation  is  that  of  an  elli]>se.  We 
may  add  that  v^  =  0,  indicates  an  equilateral  hyperbola,      [IIyper- 

BOLA.] 

The  general  properties  of  the  sections  are  numerous  and  interesting, 
but  we  shall  only  mention  one,  because  it  is  the  most  convenitnt  as  a 
general  definition  of  the  curves,  combining  them  at  once  with  each 
other,  in  a  manner  to  which  algebra  is  easily  applied.  If  a  point  move 
in  such  away  that  its  distance  from  a  given  point  (CiJled  the  focus) 
always  is  the  same  fraction  of  its  perpendicular  di.stance  from  a  giveu 
I  right  line  (called  the  directrix),  then  the  curve  traced  out  is  an  ellipse, 
parabola,  or  hyperbola,  according  as  the  given  fraction  is  le.s3  than, 
equal  to,  or  greater  than,  unity.  We  are  convinced  that  no  method  uf 
deducing  the  properties  of  theee  curves  can  be  very  successfully  ax)plied 
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in  tbe  caae  of  begins  era,  unless  it  involve  the  foci  in  the  defiiiitiun. 
The  prui>ertit8  of  these  points  do  not  readily  show  themselves  either  in 
the  deduction  from  the  cone  or  from  the  genei-al  algebraic  equation. 

CONICAL  PilOJECTlUN,  a  method  of  describing  a  representation 
of  a  port  of  a  sphere  upon  a  plane.  A  sphere  cannot  be  unrolled  into  a 
plane,  as  can  every  cone  or  portion  of  a  cone.  If  a  cone  be  described 
which  touches  a  sphoro  in  a  small  circle,  and  if  the  several  points  of 


the  sphere  be  then  projected  upon  the  oone  by  lines  drawn  through 
the  centre,  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  small  circle  of  contact  will  be  pro- 
jected into  figures  very  nearly  similar  to  the  originals.  If  the  degrees 
of  latitude,  which  are  very  nearly  equal,  be  made  actually  eijual,  no 
injurious  effect  will  be  produced  on  the  map.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
it  is  required  to  draw  the  map  of  a  country  contained  between  two 
given  longitude  circles,  and  two  given  parallels  of  latitude. 

Take  any  radius  for  the  sphere,  and  let  a  a  be  the  radius  x  cotan- 
gent of  the  middle  latitude  of  the  map.  From  a  set  off  a  b,  a  o,  &o., 
equal  to  the  arc  of  one  degree  (or  whatever  the  distance  may  be 
b-etween  the  parallels  which  it  is  desired  to  draw)  on  the  great  circle  of 
the  sphere  chosen.  Let  l"  be  half  the  total  longitude  contained 
between  the  extremities  of  the  map,  and  take  the  angles  asp  and 
A  8  Q,  equal  to  L*  X  the  sine  of  the  middle  latitude.  Divide  the  angle 
Q  s  p  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  degrees  (or  other  required  inter- 
T^n  of  longitude  lines)  in  h ;  then  Q  r  t  p  is  the  map  required,  and 
v  X  T  z  such  a  portion  as  is  usually  exhibited  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

It,  instead  of  the  tangent  cone,  it  be  required  to  project  upon  the 
c<ne  formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  chord  which  joins  the  two 
extreme  points  of  the  map  on  the  sphere,  let  I  and  T  be  the  least  and 
greatest  latitudes,  and  let 

8  B  =  radius  x  cos  T  -f-  sin  4  (^  +  ^') 
8  Q  =  radius  x  cos/  ~  sin  \  {lirl) 

the  rest  is  as  before. 

There  are  two  modifications  of  this  principle  which  it  will  be 
convenient  here  to  notice, — the  projection  used  by  Flamsteed,  and 
that  adopted  by  the  French  government  in  their  recent  maps.  In 
Flamsteed^s  projection  the  degrees  of  latitude  are  equal,  and  the 
parallels  of  latitude  are  perpendicular  to  the  middle  longitude  circle, 
which  is  a  vertical  right  line;  But  the  degrees  of  longitude  are  made 
in  every  parallel  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  degree  of  latitude 
aa  on  the  globe;  so  that  the  meridians  are,  in  fact,  curves,  the  ordinatea 
of  which  are  as  the  cosines  of  the  abscissas. 
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In  the  French  government  m^ps  the  same  plan  la  adopted,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  the  circles  of  the  conical 
projection,  and  the  degrees  of  hiticude  are  all  equal  (the  oblateness  of 
tlie  earth  may  be  allowed  for,  if  thought  necessary) ;  the  degrees  of 
longitude  are  then  set  off  on  the  parallels  of  latitude  in  the  same 
proportion  as  in  Flamsteed's  projection. 

CONINE,  CVwicine,  Omia,  Oonicina  (Cj,H,.N).  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  hemlock  (Ofmium  macufatum).  It  is  procured  from  the  seeds  or 
fresh  leaves  of  the  plant  by  distillation  with  water  holding  some  potash 
»  iolution.  When  pure  it  has  the  following  properties :  It  has  the 
apptanmce  of  a  colourless  volatile  oil,  and  ia  lighter  than  water. 


its  specific  gravity  being  089.  Its  odour  is  powerful,  diffusible,  and 
re])ultsive,  tioiuewhat  like  that  of  hemlock  itself.  It  is  inteubuly  acrid 
t<j  the  ta.'^to.  It  haa  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  on  turmeric  pajjer.  It 
cuuihiues  readily  with  and  neutralises  acids;  and  some  of  tlie  salts 
which  it  torms  with  them  have  l>een  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state.  It 
is  s|)ariugly  soluble  in  water,  and  what  is  remarbible  is,  that  it  is  more 
auluble  in  cold  wat^r  than  in  hot.  It  imparts  its  odour  and  taste  to 
water.  Alcohol  mixes  with  it  in  all  proportions  ;  and  it  also  dissolves 
re;;(lily  in  ether.  With  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  water  it  forms 
a  hydiate.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  quickly  becomes  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  spontaneouHly  decomposes  with  the  evolution  of  ammonia. 
Its  boiling-point  is  370"  Fahr.  It  distils,  however,  with  boiling  water, 
but  suffers  partial  decomposition. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  known,  destroying  small 
animals  by  a  very  small  quantity  and  in  a  very  short  time. 

Hemlock  also  appears  to  contain  a  second  base,  methyl-conine 
(Cj^Hj-N) ;  whilst,  by  acting  upon  conine  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  a  third 
biuje,  ithyl-conine  (Cj„H,jjN),  may  be  Obtained, 

CONJUGATE.  This  word  is  used  in  several  brahches  of  mathe- 
matics in  a  sense  which  (with  one  exception,  and  that  might  easily  be 
abolished)  may  be  described  as  follows  :  Two  points,  lines,  &c.,  are 
called  conjugate,  when  they  are  considered  together  in  any  property  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  interchanged  without  altering  the 
way  of  enunciating  the  property.  Thus,  if  ao  be  to  OBasADto 
D  B,  c  and  D  are  conjugate  points  with  regard  to  this  property. 
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If  wo  write  D  where  c  now  is,  and  o  for  D,  the  property  ia  still 
expressed  in  exactly  the  same  way.  We  have  other  instances  in 
conjugate  diameters,  conjugate  hyperbolas  [Ellipse  ;  Hyperbola], 
conjugate  foci  [Lens  ;  Mirrou]. 

The  instance  of  exception  is  the  conjugate  point  of  a  curve,  meaning 
a  single  point  lying  by  itself,  whose  co-ordinates  satisfy  the  equation  of 
the  curve,  without  its  actually  being  on  any  continuous  branch  of  the 
curve.  [Curves,  Theory  of]  It  would  be  better  to  call  this  point 
conjunct  than  use  a  term  which  destroys  the  generality  of  language. 
But  the  best  term,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  evanescent  owd,  [See  the 
article  already  cited.] 

CONJUGATION  of  a  verb  is  a  term  in  Grammar,  denoting  the 
addition  of  suffixes  or  prefixes  to  the  crude,  or  elementary  form  of  a 
verb,  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  respectively,  person,  number,  time, 
state,  mood,  and  what  is  generally  understood  by  voice.  In  the 
Engli.sh  lan^age  prefixes  are  commonly  used  for  these  purposes,  and 
these  prefixes  are  not  printed  in  connection  with  the  verb,  though  the 
voice  presents  them  in  one  mass.  Thus,  /  sAa^  have  heard,  as  pro- 
nounced, is  not  less  one  word  than  the  Latin  audi-v-er-o.  In  this 
example,  therefore,  /,  shaU,  have,  are  virtually  prefixes,  and  the  letter 
(/,  a  contraction  from  ed,  or  rather  de,  is  a  suffix  attached  to  the 
simple  verb  or  crude  form  hear.  In  the  ancient  languages,  such  as 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit,  suffixes  are  commonly  but  not  exclusively 
prefened. 

The  suffixes  which  denote  the  pertom  are  the  personal  pronouns 
more  or  less  corruptol.  Thus,  in  Latin,  egomet  is  the  full  form  of  the 
pronoun  which  signifies  I ;  but  as  three  syllables  would  be  too  long 
for  a  term  in  such  frequent  use,  and  this  inconvenience  in  the  present 
instance  would  be  aggravated  by  an  appearance  of  egotism,  the  word 
was  shorn  of  its  exterior  letters,  and  at  the  utmost  the  three  middle 
letters,  ome,  were  attached  to  the  verb.  We  see  them  in  the  Greek 
form  iapt'Wfie-9,  or  tapt-tmie-n,  **  we  strike."  ■  In  the  Latin,  the  vowels 
were  corrupted,  so  that  instead  of  s  >m«,  either  «ir«  or  imu  occur,  sa  in 
'Umu,-»,  "  we  are;"  pota-umu-s, "  we  are  able;"  tcrib-imti-s,  "  we  write." 
The  old  Goman  has  nearly  the  same  suffix  in  irar- ume-f,  "  we  were  ; " 
bir-u9M-»,  **  we  be."  Again,  the  three  letters,  ome,  deprived  of  the  Ust 
vowel,  became  om,  as  Greek,  tupt-oM-ai,  "  I  strike  myself ; "  um,  as 
Latin,  i-um,  "  I  am ; "  poss-um,  "  I  am  able ;  "  also  am,  as  seen  in  inqu- 
am,  "  I  say  ; "  and  (m,  as  Greek,  e-tupt-on,  **  I  was  striking."  But  the 
first  vowel  might  disappear  instead  of  the  last.  Thus,  me  ia  the  form 
which  ai)pear8  in  the  Greek  es-me-n,  or  ea-me-a,  **  we  are ; "  mt  is  used  in 
ea-mi,  ei-mi,  **  I  am ;  **  di-do-mi,  "  I  give,"  &c.  Sometimes  the  m  is  all 
that  appears,  as  acribeba-mp  "  I  was  writing."  In  Greek,  this  final  m, 
by  a  }irinciple  constantly  observed  in  that  language,  becomes  an  n,  as 
e-n,  "  I  was ;  "  etetuphei-n,  "  I  had  struck."  Another  form  of  the  suffix 
is  Of  instead  of  oia,  which  is  common  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin, — as 
Greek,  tupt-o,  *•  1  strike ; "  Latin,  acrib-v,  "  I  write."  Finally,  all  trace 
of  the  pronoun  at  times  disappears,  and  the  defect  ceases  to  mislead 
because  the  other  persons  have  their  characteristic  terminations.  Thus 
the  Greek  tenses,  etupaa,  **  1  struck,"  tetupha,  "  I  have  struck,"  and 
etttapkea,  **  I  had  struck,"  contain  no  remnant  of  the  pronoun.  In  the 
Euglish  language  there  are  some  slight  traces  of  the  pwtioual  suffixes, 
which  existed  in  full  perfection  in  some  of  the  older  forms  of  the 
Teutonic  languages.  The  word  am,  for  example,  has  a  remnant  of  the 
first  person  suffix  in  its  final  m. 

The  second  person  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  was  au  or  ta  ; 
in  German,  du ;  and  in  English,  ''thou."  Accordingly,  we  find  a 
sibilant  attached  to  the  verb  to  denote  the  second  person,  as  in  tho 
Greek,  ftj-«i,  "thou  art;"  oiaihu,  "thou  knowest;"  (upt-ta-ai,  'thou 
strikest  thyself ; "  in  the  Latin,  acrib-ia,  **  thou  writest ; "  and  in  the 
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English  tenmnation  ett  in  hnowest,  strikeH.  But  as  the  Latin  form  has 
a  t  instead  of  an  s,  tu  not  8u,  so  the  (  occasionally  appears  as  in  Greek, 
tupt-eU,  "  you  strike ; "  Latin,  acribitis,  "  you  write ;  '*  and  in  the 
English,  art,  « thou  art." 

The  third  person  is  an  indefinite  term,  and  the  suffix  which  denotes 
it  is  derived  from  to,  signifying  thit,  which  is  the  full  form  of  the  Greek 
article ;  and  again  appears,  on  the  one  hand  in  Latin,  in  the  derivatives 
torn,  t€Uit,  tantuiy  lot,  turn  ;  and  on  the  other,  in  the  English  the,  this, 
to-day.  It  is  therefore  as  general  as  the  English  article  the,  and  may 
denote  indifferently,  the  man,  the  woman ^  the  thing;  in  other  words,  he, 
»he,  it.  It  appears  as  a  suffix  in  the  Greek  ta-rt,  **  he  is  "  (Siinscrit, 
a»'ti) ;  Tu/TT-eT-oi,  "  he  strikes  himself ;  "  in  the  Latin,  e^-t,  "  he  is  ;  " 
icrib-it,  *'  he  writes ;"  and  in  the  obsolete  form  of  the  English  language, 
toalk-ethf  now  corrupted  into  walkt. 

Suffix  of  number.  If  a  sign  be  employed  to  denote  plurality,  the 
absence  of  that  sign  will  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  singular.  Now 
the  suffixes  of  plurality  in  English  are  t  and  en,  as  in  do; »,  oxen.  The 
same  are  employed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as,  first  person,  Greek,  rvrr-ofit-s, 
or  rvtrfofit-w ;  ha,tm,  scribimu-s ;  second  person,  Latin,  9cnfriVr-9.  The 
Greek  has  dropped  the  t,  as  in  tvht-ctc,  a  corruption  probably  of 
runr-m-s ;  just  as  the  Latin  imperative  scribite  must  be  looked  upon 
as  reduced  j&om  scribitU.  For  the  third  person  we  must  have  in  view 
the  older  form,  fanti  {^eurn),  "they  say;"  or  rather  fantin,  for  this 
final  »  is  an  essential  part  of  the  word,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  taught, 
a  meaningless  addition.  Thus  the  four  letters  ntin  represent  the  suffix, 
of  which  the  final  letter  denotes  plurality,  and  the  remainder  is  but  a 
variety  of  the  article  to,  "  this."  The  change  of  the  <  to  n  in  this  pro- 
noun is  not  rare,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Latin  nam  and  num  (nunc), 
which  in  origin  are  but  vorities  of  tarn  and  turn  (tunc)  ;  and  if  n  and  t 
are  interchangeable,  a  fortiori  isnt  interchangeable  with  either. 

Time  or  tense  (Fr.  temps)  divides  itself  into  past,  present,  and  future, 
where  again  the  idea  of  present  time  will  not  require  any  peculiar  dis- 
tinction, if  the  ideas  of  past  and  future  have  their  proiier  symbols. 
The  past  time  appears  to  have  hud  for  its  characteristic  either  the 
prefix,  e,  or  the  suffix,  a.  The  former  appears  in  the  Greek,  e-fupt-on, 
"  I  was  striking ;  "  e-tup-sa,  "  I  struck ;  *'  e-tetuph-ea,  "  I  had  struck." 
The  second  appears  in  two  of  the  Greek  forms  just  enumerated,  and  in 
the  Latin  tcribeb-a-m,  "  I  was  writing ; "  er-a-m,  "  I  was,"  A  very  dis- 
tinct txample  of  a  future  suffix  appears  in  those  European  languages 
which  are  derived  from  the  Latin  Thus,  in  the  French,  icrir-ai,  we 
have  really  two  distinct  words,  the  infinitive,  icrirej  and  ai,  the  present 
tense  of  avoir,  forming  altogether,  icrir-ai,  "  I  have  to  write,"  that  is, 
"  I  shall  write."  This  origin  of  the  French  future  is  placed  beyond  a 
doubt  by  a  comparison  with  the  Spanish  and  Italian.  (See  Key's 
'Alphabet,'  p.  123,  &c.) 

By  the  term  state,  which  stands  forth  in  the  series  of  suffixes  which 
have  been  included  in  the  definition  of  conjugation,  it  woa  intended  to 
denote  the  notions  of  perfect  and  imperfect  action.  Here  again  one 
suffix  is  sufficient,  and  the  notion  of  completeness  is  variously  marked : 
1st.  By  a  doubling  of  the  verb  upon  itself.  The  purest  example  of  this 
is  presented  in  l£e  Gothic,  as  laia,  **  I  laugh ; "  laild,  "  I  laughed ; " 
stauta,  '*  I  strike ; "  staistaiU,  "  I  struck."  The  Greek  have  perfects 
formed  upon  this  principle  in  te-tupha,  ge-grapha  ;  the  Latin  in  te-tul-i, 
de-d'i,  spo-pond'i  (for  the  less  easily  pronounced  spo-spond-i).  And  in 
our  own  language  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that  such  is  the 
origin  of  did,  the  perfect  of  do.  Out  of  the  same  principle  grows  the 
formation  of  the  perfect  by  a  long  vowel,  veni  being  probably  a  con- 
traction from  re-vtn-i,  2nd.  By  adding  the  simple  tenses  of  the  verb 
is,  "  be,"  with  an  interposed  s,  which  by  a  bold  yet  highly  probable 
theory  may  be  regarded  as  the  ordinary  genitival  suffix  signifying 
"  from."  Thus,  serip-^-eram  would  be  '*  I  was  from  writing,"  or  "  I  had 
written ; "  scrip-s-ero,  "  I  shall  be  from  writing,"  or  "  I  shall  have 
written."  So  scrip-s-istis  {istis  for  estis),  " ye  are  from  writing,"  or  "ye 
have  written."  As  «  is  a  letter  very  apt  to  vanish  from  language,  we 
must  not  be  surprised  at  its  non-appearance  in  such  words  as  vcn-eram. 
Again,  the  v,  which  presents  itself  in  so  many  perfects  of  the  Latin 
language,  as  amaveram,  monuaxim,  is  probably  but  the  old  w,  which 
once  formed  a  part  of  the  verb  e«,  "  be ; "  witness  the  German  wes-en, 
"  existence,"  and  our  own  teas. 

The  suffixes  of  the  moods  could  not  be  placed  in  a  distinct  point  of 
view  without  a  detailed  investigation.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  to  is  distinctly  observable  as  a  suffix  in  one  portion  of  the 
Latin  imperative.  That  the  suffixes  of  the  potential,  subjunctive,  and 
optative  moods,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  were  originally  distinct  words, 
and  perhaps  verbs,  like  oiir  own  may,  can,  &c.,  is  probable  from  general 
principles,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  separate  particles 
Iten,  ke,  an,  in  the  Greek  language,  which  are  used  to  denote  a  sort  of 
potential  mood,  and  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  our  own  can. 

The  last  suffix  for  consideration  is  that  which  denotes  the  voice. 
The  Greek  grammarians  acknowledge  a  middle  or  reflective  voice ;  but 
the  Latin  language  in  fact  possesses  the  same,  as,  for  instance,  in 
aecintjo-r,  "  I  gird  myself  for  the  contest ;"  nito-r,  "  I  support  myself;" 
lavo-r,  "  I  wash  myself,"  "  I  bathe."  And  in  both  languages  the  middle 
voice  is  the  parent  of  the  passive.    This  may  be  illustrated  by  such 

Ehrases  as  the  French  les  ^ms  se  vendent  id,  "  stockings  sell  themselves 
ere,;*  that  is,  "are  sold;"  the  Italian  si  dire,  "it  is  said,"  strictiy  U 
9ays  itself.  Now,  the  suffix  of  the  Latin  passive  appears  in  the  various 
forma  ur,  as  monct-ur,  er  as  moneri-er,  r  as  moneo-r  ;  but  tlic  attentive 


Latin  student  is  ever  ready  to  suspect  when  he  meets  with  an  r,  that 
an  older  form  of  the  word  contained  an  «  ;  and  in  fact  we  find  an  «  in 
the  form  m(nier-is,  where,  moreover,  the  first  part  moner  in  an<.»tlier 
example  of  the  corruption  in  question,  for  it  supplies  the  place  of 
mmes.  If,  then,  s  is  the  original  consonant  of  this  suffix,  we  are  forth- 
with directed  to  the  reflective  pronoun  se  ;  nor  ought  we  to  be  stopped 
by  the  fact  that  this  pronoun  in  Latin  is  confined  to  the  third  pereon. 
In  the  Russian  and  other  Sclavonic  languages,  still  more  in  the 
Lithuanian,  the  connection  of  all  which  with  the  Teutonic  languages 
and  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  indisputable,  the  reflective  pro- 
noun, containing  in  fact  the  very  same  root  as  0e,  is  applicable  alike  to 
all  the  persons ;  and  indeed  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  thlnzs 
to  limit  the  Latin  pronoun  as  to  person,  when  it  is  confessedly 
unlimited  as  to  gender  and  number. 

The  division  of  verbs  into  several  conjugations  depends  upon  the  last 
vowel  or  consonant  of  the  verb  in  its  simple  or  crude  state.  Thus,  in 
the  Latin  language,  all  verbs  ending  in  a  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  con- 
jugation, all  that  end  in  e  of  the  second,  those  in  a  consonant  or  «  of  the 
third,  and  those  in  i  of  the  fourth  or  last ;  for  it  accidentally  happens 
that  the  Latin  language  possesses  no  verbs  in  o,  except  the  fragmentary 
forms  gnovi,  gnotus,  potus,  <je(,rotus,  which  appeal*  to  imply  the  existent 
of  stems  in  o,  namely,  gno  (in  English,  "  know  "),  po  (compare  the  Greek 
pe-po-ka\  cegro.  The  Greek  language  is  not  without  a  class  of  verbs 
having  o  for  the  final  letter,  as  doulo, "  enslave,  &c.  The  division  of 
verbs  into  conjugations  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  union  of  the 
final  letters  in  the  crude  form  of  the  verb  with  the  initial  letters  in  the 
suffixes  leads  to  changes  dependent  upon  these  letters.  We  will  not 
enter  here  into  the  origin  of  these  letters,  a,  e,  i,  as  affixed  to  verbs. 
That  they  form  no  essential  part  of  the  root  is  clear,  and  a  writer  in 
the  *  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society '  contends  that  they  have 
all  one  common  origin  in  a  suffix  a^h,  still  found  in  the  Gaehc  lan- 
guages with  an  iterative  power,  or  what  may  perhaps  be  better 
expressed  by  the  Latin  paulatim.  We  will  here  merely  note  that 
such  verbs  are  often  called  by  granunarians  toeak  verbs,  in  opposition 
to  the  simpler  or  strong  verbs.  As  specimens  of  these,  we  may  give 
the  Latin  son-ere  (obsoL)  and  sona-re. 

CONJUNCTIONS.  Under  this  term  grammarians  conmionly  in- 
clude several  clashes  of  words  which  have  little  similarity  of  meaning, 
and  which,  in  their  etymological  origin,  may  be  verbs,  substantives, 
adjectives,  or  prepositions.  The  old  definition  of  a  conjunction,  that 
it  was  a  word  which  connected  sentences  together,  will  certainly  not 
apply  in  all  cases,  if  at  Ic^t  the  word  "  and  "  is  to  be  included.  It  is 
•true,  as  Home  Tooke  observes,  that  "  the  sentence  *  You  and  I  and 
Peter  rode  to  London '  may  be  resolved  into  three  :  '  You  rode,* '  I 
rode,*  *  Peter  rode.'  But  try  some  other  instances  :  '  two  and  two  are 
four ; '  '  AB,  BC,  CA  form  a  triangle ; '  *  John  and  Jane  are  a  hand- 
some couple.' — Does  AB  form  a  triangle? — Is  John  a  couple? — Are 
two  foiu-  i  "     (*  Diversions  of  Purley,'  Taylor's  edition,  i.  p.  210.) 

On  the  etymological  origin  of  conjunctions,  which  is  a  distinct  question 
from  their  use,  some  remarks  will  presently  be  made ;  in  reference  to 
their  employment  in  the  construction  of  a  simple  or  compound  sen- 
tence they  may  perhaps  be  divided  into  the  following  classes :  1.  Con- 
junctions which  unite  either  individual  words,  or  phiuses,  or  sentences, 
without,  in  the  last  case,  implying  any  subordination  of  one  sentence  to 
the  other.     Such  are  the  words:  and,  or,  nor;  or  the  double  forms  : 
both — and — ,    either — or — ,    whetJier — or — ,    neither — nor — .       With 
respect  to  this  class  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  the  great  advantage 
which  the  Greek,  and  more  particularly  the  Latin,  language  possessed 
in  the  variety  of  their  forms  for  and :  as  ««,  re  in  the  former,  et,  que, 
atqtie  or  ac  in  the  latter.     This  superiority  over  modem  langua^'es, 
simple  as  it  is  in  itself,  gave  to  the  longest  Latin  sentence  a  perspicuity 
of  arrangement,  which  in  a  great  measure  superseded  the  necessity  for 
a  cumbersome  punctuation.     ('  Joumal  of  Education,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  135.) 
2.  Conjunctions,  which  in  themselves  simply  meaning  this,  being  pre- 
fixed to  a  secondary  sentence  or  phrase,  direct  the  attention  to  that 
secondary  phrase  as  a  imit,  and  thus  prepare  it  for  subjection  to  some 
preceding  word.     This  usage  of  the  pronoun  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
equivalent  to  the  use  of  the  bracket  or  vinculum  in  algebra,  which 
connects  the  separate  elements  of  any  compound  or  polynomial  term, 
and  subjects  it  as  a  new  unit  to  the  algebraical  operation,  the  sign  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  vinculum.     Home  Tooke,  in  his  remarks  upon 
the  so-called  conjunction  that,  furnishes  many  examples :  as,  "  I  wish 
you  to  believe  that  I  would  not  willingly  h\irt  a  fly,"  which  is  resolvt^I 
by  him  into  "  I  would  not  willingly  hurt  a  fly ;  I  wish  you  to  believe 
that."    A  mathematician  would  have  exprei^sed  it  by  "  I  wish  you  to 
believe  [I  would  not  willingly  hurt  a  fly],"  where  the  words  within  the 
brackets  must  be  considered  as  a  compound  accusative  or  object  after 
the  verb  believe.     The  Latin  ut  and  guod  in  their  origin  are  mere]/ 
neuters  of  the  relative,  and  the  originid  meaning  of  the  relative,  it 
must  be  recollected,  was  this.     [Article.]     Hence  they  too  are  \imx\ 
in  the  same  way  as  the  English  that ;  for  example :  suadeo  ut  abeaf, 
"  I  recommend  this,  you  should  go  away ;  "  Icetatur  quod  redieris, ''  he 
rejoices  at  this,  you  have  returned."     Other  examples  may  be  found  in 
the  use  of  the  Greek  Srt,  which  is  again  the  neuter  of  a  relative,  as  : 
\§yo)  brt  Tff0Ki7«c,  "  I  say  Uiis ;  he  is  dead."     In  Greek  there  is  some- 
times a  double  accusative  after  the  verb,  one  of  which  simply  denotes 
the  object  of  the  verb,  and  the  other  points  to  the  condition  or  state  of 
the  object,  as  explained  by  the  words  that  follow  it :  thus,  6p'j»  at  M 
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KOKus  »o<rxfit,  literally,  "I  see  you  this  (that),  you  are  Buffering." 
This  employment  of  the  pronoun  is  more  particularly  to  be  noticed 
after  preposiUonB.     Thus,  in  the  Latin  language,  if  a  simple  noun  be 
the  object  of  a  preposition,  all  that  is  required  is  to  put  that  noun  in 
a  certain  case,  as  post  eamam,  "  after  dinner ;  '*  but  if  a  verb  with  its 
ftc^essoriee  is  to  be  subject  to  a  preposition,  it  is  common  to  interpose 
the  \'inculum  Quurn,  "this,"  as,  postquam  cum  fixUre  suo  cctnavenU, 
"after  he  had  supped  with  his  brother."    Even  in  English  we  might 
ray :  "  after  that  he  had,"  &c.    Examples  of  this  usage  are  abundant 
in  the  forms  antequam,  pr<rterquam,  extra  quam,  prceter  quod,pro\U; 
and  the  word  this  is  sometimes  doubly  expressed,  as  in  pro  eo  ut,  ad-eo 
nt.  propt^r-^a  qitod,  ex  eo  quod,  prtpter  quam  quod.    The  German  idiom 
agrees  precisely  uith  the  Latin,  as  may  be  seen  in  naeh-dem,  in-dem,  ftc., 
as  opposed  to  the  employment  of  the  simple  prepositions  nnch,  in,  kc. 
The  French,  too,  have  their  pertdant-que,  kc ,  puis-que,  kc,  and  the 
English  their  besides  that,  kc,  note  that,  kc ,  and  the  old  phrase  being 
that,  kc     3.  The  pronoun  in  the  several  languages  thus  employed  as  a 
vinculum  is  frequently  attached  as  an  enclitic  to  the  preceding  word, 
and  grammarians,  not  observing  the  distinction  between  the  governing 
word  and  the  pronoun,  have  often  given  the  name  of  conjunction  to 
the  compound,  as  postquam  in  Latin,  iiori  in  Greek,  puisque  in  French, 
fkoehdem  in  German.     4.  The  vinculum,  however,  is  not  essential  in 
tiiose  forms,  and  is  therefore  frequently  omitted ;  but  in  case  of  this 
omission  the  governing  word  must  immediately  precede  the  phrase 
which  is  dependent  upon  it.    This  governing  word,  which  expresses 
tiie  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  subordinate  and  the  superior 
sentence,  is  also  called  a  conjunction,  but  here  the  term  is  used  in  a 
different  sense.     The  words  which  signify  this,  of  which  we  previously 
epoke,  found  their  claims  to  the  title  of  a  conjunction  upon  the  fact 
that  they  unite  the  several  elements  which  follow  into  a  whole.    When 
the  governing  particle  is  so  called,  it  is  because  it  binds  the  one  sen- 
tence to  the  other.     5.  There  is  a  class  of  words  which  correlate  with 
conjunctions:    such  as  <o  in  connection  with  as  or  thai,  yet  with 
akhwqh,  therefore  with  since  or  because.     These  words  are  often  called 
adverbs,  but  as  they  too  serve  to  connect  sentences,  they  deserve  like 
tiie  rest  the  name  of  conjunctions.     They  bear,  in  fact,  the  same 
relation  to  the  other  conjunctions  that  the  so  called  antecedent  does  to 
the  relative.    And  that  the  antecedent  and  relative  have  the  power  of 
coQJanctions  is  proved  not  merely  by  their  use,  but  by  tiieir  old  and 
appropriate  names,  the  postpositive  and  prepositive  articles  {artieuli, 
U»t  is,  "litUe  joints  •> 

We  have  already  said  that  conjunctions  belong  in  their  origin  to  all 
the  leading  parts  of  speech.  Examples  of  verbs  so  employed  are  seen 
in  the  English  if,  formerly  written  ffif,  that  is,  give.  (Home  Tooke, 
as  before,  p.  103,  kc.)  The  Latin  licet,  *'  although,"  is  evidently  a  verb 
Bgnifying  "  it  is  allowed."  So  too  vel,  "  or,"  appears  to  be  an  im- 
perative of  rolo,  "  choose,"  but  si  "  if,"  older  form  sin,  instead  of  repre- 
senting f?l,  as  is  often  said,  is  of  pronominal  origin ;  and  indeed  akin 
to  our  own  so  and  such,  so  far  as  regards  the  first  element  of  this 
adjective  {so4ich,  German).  The  English  while  is  a  substantive  signi- 
fying "time."  "Either"  and  '* whether"  are  of  course  pronominal 
adjectives,  and  "or  "  is  a  corruption  from  "  other,"  as  is  evident  from 
the  German  equivalent  oder.  And  a  similar  analogy  seems  to  lead  to 
the  derivation  of  the  Latin  aui — aut,  from  altemm — alierum.  Con- 
junctions of  a  participial  and  prepositional  character  have  occurred  in 
the  examples  already  quoted;  but  the  relative  form  appears  to  be 
specially  fertile  in  the  production  of  this  class  of  words,  as,  in  the 
Latin,  quam,  quando,  quamquam,  quamvis,  ubi,  unde,  ut,  quia,  quod  ; 
and  the  English  when,  how,  as,  where. 

Many  of  the  conjunctions  defy  all  attempts  at  analysis,  and  certainly 
Home  Tooke,  notwithstanding  the  acuteness  and  truth  of  his  general 
views,  has  occasionally  erred  in  the  details  of  derivation. 

CONOID  (like  a  cone),  a  term  sometimes  applied,  but  in  this  coun- 
try only,  to  the  surface  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  section 
about  its  axis.    [Spheroid,  Htperboloid,  Paraboloid.] 

CONSANGUINITY,  or  KINDRED,  in  law,  is  the  relation  subsist- 
ing  between  persons  who  are  of  the  same  blood,  or,  in  other  words,  who  are 
descended  from  the  same  stock  or  common  ancestor.  Consanguinity, 
in  this  sense,  is  either  Unheal  or  collateral.  The  former  subsists  between 
poaons  who  are  related  to  each  other  in  the  direct  ascending  line,  as 
from  eon  to  father,  grandfather,  great-grandfather,  kc,  or  in  the 
descending  line,  from  great-grandfather  to  grandfather,  father,  and  son. 
Collateral  kindred  are  those  who,  though  they  have  the  same  blood, 
derived  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  are  therefore  consantjUinei,  do 
not  descend  one  from  the  other.  Thus  brothers  have  the  same  blood, 
and  are  descended  from  a  conunon  ancestor,  but  they  are  related  to 
each  other  collaterally,  and  the  children  and  descendants  of  each  of 
them  are  all  collateral  kinsmen  to  each  other.  The  canon  law  and  the 
civil  law  have  adopted  different  methods  of  computing  the  degrees  of 
collateral  consanguinity.  According  to  the  former,  which  has  been 
foUowcki  by  the  law  of  England,  we  begin  at  the  common  ancestor,  and 
reckon  downward  to  tiie  persons  whose  degree  of  consanguinity  we 
desire  to  ascertain,  counting  each  generation  as  a  degree;  and  the 
degree  of  consanguinity  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other  is  the 
degree  in  which  both  of  them,  or  the  more  remote  of  them,  stands  to 
the  common  ancestor.  Thus  (to  use  the  example  given  by  Sir  William^ 
Bkckstone),  Titius  and  his  brother  are  related  in  the  firat  degree,  for 
from  the  father  to  each  of  them  is  counted  only  one ;  but  Titius  and 
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his  nephew  are  related  in  the  second  degree,  for  the  nephew  is  two 
degrees  removed  from  the  common  ancestor,  namely,  his  own  grand- 
father, the  father  of  Titius.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  supposed  case, 
the  civilians  would  place  Titius  and  his  nephew  in  the  third  degree  of 
consanguinity,  for  they  count  all  the  degrees  from  one  given  person 
upwards  to  the  common  ancestor,  and  downwards  from  that  common 
ancestor,  whose  degree  of  relationship  to  the  first  person  it  is  the 
object  to  establish.  Thus  they  would  count  from  Titius's  nephew  to 
his  grandfather  two  degrees,  and  one  more  from  the  grandfather  to 
Titius.  By  the  law  of  England,  all  persons  rehted  to  each  other  by 
consanguinity  and  affinity,  nearer  than  the  fourth  degree  of  the  civi 
law,  are  prohibited  from  marrying  excepting  in  the  ascending  or 
descending  line  (in  which  the  case  is  hardly  possible  by  the  course 
of  nature) ;  and  by  Stat  6k%  Will.  IV.,  c.  54,  sec  2,  it  is  enacted, 
"  that  all  marriages  celebrated  after  the  date  of  that  Act  between  per- 
sons within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity  or  consanguinity,  shall  be 
absolutely  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever."  > 
Under  the  statute  of  distributions,  22  &  23  Car.  II.,  c.  10,  in  making 
the  distribution  of  an  intestate's  personal  estate  among  the  next  of  kin, 
the  computation  of  degrees  of  kindred  is  according  to  the  civil  law. 
(•Novell.,'  118,  and  Intestacy;  Blackstone's  'Essay  on  Collateral 
Consanguinity,'  and  Bhuskstone's  'Commentaries/  vol  ii.,  p.  634; 
Mr.  Kerr's  ed.) 

The  question  of  consanguinity  is  the  question  of  relation  between 
two  given  persons,  as  explained  above.    If  one  of  these  persons  i 

called  I  A_|,  all  his  lineal  ancestors  will  be  found  in  (a)  the  ascending 

line  above  him,  and  all  his  lineal  descendants  in  the  descending  line 
below  him.  His  collateral  relations  will  be  found  in  the  parallel  lines 
(6),  {c),  {d),  &c.  The  Roman  numerals  denote  the  respective  degrees 
of  consanguinity  in  the  canon,  and  the  Arabic  those  in  the  civil  law. 
Thus  III.  in  the  ascending  line  is  A's  great-grandfather,  and  III.  in  the 
descending  line  his  great-grandson.  In  the  ascending  and  descending 
lines  the  computations  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  as  already  ex- 
plained, is  the  same:  in  both  laws  the  great-grandfather  and  great- 
grandson  are  respectively  in  the  third  degree  from  A.  No.  III.  in  line 
(6)  is  A's  great  uncle,  who,  accordmg  to  the  mode  of  reckoning  already 
explained,  is  in  the  third  degree  of  consanguinity  to  A  by  the  canon 
law ;  and  in  the  fourth,  as  denoted  by  the  Arabic  numexal  4,  placed 
under  III.,  by  the  civil  or  Roman  law. 

The  following  are  the  names  for  consanguinity  in  the  Roman  law. 
In  line  (a),  ascending  from  A :  1,  pater,  mater;  2,  avus,  avia;  Z,  yjito- 
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avus,  proavia;  4,  abavus,  abavia;  6,  atavus,  atavia;  6,  tritavus,  tri- 
tavia :  all  above  o  are  included  in  the  general  name  "  majores."    In 
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line  (a),  descemliog  from  A  :  1,  filiua,  fiUa;  2,  nepoe,  neptis;  8,  pro- 
nepofl,  proiu'ptis ;  4,  abnepoe,  abneptis ;  5,  atnepoa,  atneptia ;  6.  trinepoB' 
trineptis :  all  below  6  are  included  in  the  general  name  of  "  poateri'*  or 
"  poateriores." 

In  line  (6),  beginning  with  2  and  aBcending :  2,  frater,  aoror ;  8,  pa> 
tniua,  amita  (uncle  and  aunt  on  the  father'a  aide) ;  avunculua,  matertera 
(ditto  on  the  mother' a) ;  4,  patnius  mognua,  amita  magna,  avunculus 
maKnus.  matertera  magna;  5,  propatruua,  proamita,  proavunculua, 
promatertera ;  6,  abpatruus,  abamita,  abavunculua,  abmatertera. 

In  line  {b),  begiuning  with  8  and  descending,  the  names  are,  8, 
iratria,  sororia,  filiua  et  filia,  and  ao  on. 

In  (c),  beginning  wi  h  4  and  ascending :  4,  consobrinus,  conaobrina, 
which  are  the  general  terms,  but  properly  signify  those  bom  of  two 
naters  (quasi  conaororini) ;  aona  bom  of  two  brothers  are  properly 
called  fiatres  patruelea ;  daughters,  aorores  patrueles :  5,  propior  or 
prior  sobrino,  propior  sobrina,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  patnius 
ma^oius,  amita  magna,  Ac.    (See  Tacit '  AnnaL,*  xii.  64.) 

Some  of  the  Latin  writers  used  "  nepoe  "  to  express  a  brother's  or 
■ister'a  son. 

It  is  umiecessarj  to  ^o  farther.  ('  Institut.,'  iii  tit.  6, '  De  Orad. 
Cognationum.') 

CONSCIENCE.  COURTS  OF.  All  the  Courts  of  Conscience, 
Courts  of  Request,  and  other  similar  tribunals  were  abolished  in  1846, 
by  the  statute  9  &  10  Vict.  o.  95,  on  the  creation  of  the  new  County 
Courts.    [CouKTY  Courts.] 

CONSCRIPTION  is  the  name  given  to  the  mode  of  recruiting  the 
French  army.  Under  the  old  monarchy  the  army  was  recruited  chiefly 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  the  soldiers  were  taken  mostly  from  the 
pe&santry,  by  whom  the  change  from  the  condition  of  a  daily  labourer 
to  that  of  a  soldier  was  considered  as  an  improvement.  The  officers 
were  appointed  from  among  the  higher  or  educated  classes.  When  the 
revolution  commenced  the  old  army  was  broken  up,  the  whole  nation 
was  called  to  arms,  and  volunteers  were  found  in  abundance.  But  as 
the  soldiers  were  bound  by  no  permanent  obligation,  a  system  of 
requisition  was  enforced,  by  which  eveiy  district  was  bound  to  furnish 
a  certain  number  of  men  for  the  regular  army.  But  even  this  proved 
insufficient,  and  the  Executive  Directory  found  itself  in  want  of 
soldiers  to  supply  the  numerous  armies  on  the  frontiers.  In  1798, 
Oeneral  Jourdan  presented  to  the  Council  of  Five  HundrOI  a  project 
of  a  law  for  a  new  mode  of  recruiting,  under  the  name  of  conscription. 
This  project  was  approved  by  the  legislature,  and  passed  into  a  law 
5th  of  September,  1798.  After  setting  down  as  a  principle  that  every 
Frenchman  is  bound  to  defend,  his  country  when  in  danger,  the  law 
went  on  to  say,  that  independently  of  danger  to  the  countiy,  every 
Frenchman  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  is  liable  to  be  called 
out  to  serve  in  the  regular  army.  Every  year  lists  were  made  in  every 
department  of  the  young  men  of  the  age  above  stated,  divided  into 
five  clashes,  the  first  being  those  between  twenty  and  twenty-one  years; 
the  second  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-two ;  and  so  forth.  The  number 
of  men  required  for  that  year  being  made  known  by  the  government, 
and  voted  by  the  legislature,  a  distribution  was  made  among  the 
departments  and  districts  of  the  quota  which  each  was  to  furnish. 
The  number  required  was  then  taken  by  lot  from  the  first  or  junior 
class,  and  when  that  was  exhausted  from  the  second,  and  so  on.  This 
operation  was  repeated  every  year.  The  first  levy  by  conscription  in 
1799  was  2o0,000  men.  Bonaparte,  when  first  consul,  found  the  system 
already  established,  and  he  applied  himself  strenuously  to  render  it 
more  efiective,  and  carry  it  to  the  utmost  extent. 

By  an  article  of  the  Charte  in  1830,  a  new  law  of  conscription  was 
provided-  This  law  was  promulgated  21st  March,  1832,  and  it  declares 
that  the  army  is  be  recruited  only  by  voluntary  engagements  and  by 
the  "appel,"  which  term  signifies  a  choice  by  the  drawing  of  lots 
amongst  the  young  men  of  each  canton  who  have  completed  their 
twentieth  year  during  the  year  preceding.  The  following  persons  are 
exempt  from  the  *'  appel : "  any  orphan  with  younger  brothers  or 
sisters ;  an  only  son  or  grandson,  and  the  oldest  son  or  grandson  of  a 
widow  or  blind  father,  or  of  a  father  above  sixty,  but  if  the  eldest  son 
or  grand£on  in  either  of  the  last-mentioned  cases  is  blind  or  infiim,  the 
youngest  is  exempted.  There  are  also  some  other  exceptions,  as 
peiBuns  engnging  in  public  instmction,  or  who  are  preparing  for  the 
Church  or  the  ministiy  in  any  religious  denomination  which  is  paid  by 
the  state,  also  students  who  have  obtained  certain  prizes.  There  is  an 
appeal  to  a  council  of  revision  for  those  who  conceive  that  they  ought 
to  have  been  exempted.  The  period  of  sen'ice  is  seven  years.  Persons 
who  have  drawn  lots  which  render  them  liable  to  serve  may  obtain  a 
substitute,  who  must  be  above  twenty  and  not  above  thirty  years  of 
age,  or  thirty-five  if  he  has  already  served  in  the  army,  or  between 
eighteen  and  thirty  if  the  brother  of  a  person  liable.  Substitutes  must 
not  be  married,  or  widoweis  with  children.  A  person  under  the  age  cf 
thii  ty  cimnot  be  admitted  to  any  civil  or  military  office  unless  he  has 
fultilitd  the  obligations  of  the  'law  of  21st  March,  1832.  Napoleon 
admitted  in  principle  the  procuring  of  substitutes,  and  even  defended 
it  in  the  Council  ol  State,  as  necessary  **  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
which  was  very  different  from  that  (ft  Sparta  or  Rome ; "  but  he  after- 
wards surrounded  it  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  substitutts  became 
extremely  scarce  and  expensive. 

In  Prussia,  all  men  able  to  bear  arms  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
belong  to  the  standing  army ;  they  serve  three  yeais,  and  are  then  dis- 


charged for  two  years,  during  which  they  are  liable  to  be  called  out  u 
the  reserve.  All  those  who  have  served  in  the  standing  army  bfU<ng 
to  the  landwehr  of  the  first  ban,  from  the  age  of  twenty-six  to  thirtj- 
two  inclusive.  This  ban,  in  time  of  war,  is  liable  to  serve  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  It  is  caJled  out  every  year  to  exercise.  The  secocd 
ban  is  called  out  only  in  time  of  war,  and  includes  all  men  capable  oi 
bearing  arms  till  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  All  older  men  iit  for  aervice 
belong  to  the  landsturnL  For  an  account  of  the  Prusaian  militazy 
system,  see  Laing's  *  Notes  of  a  Traveller.'    [Militia.] 

CONSECRATION  (conMcratio),  the  act  of  sanctifying  or  making 
holy,  consists  in  the  solenm  appropriation  or  dedication  of  anything  to 
the  service  of  the  Deity.     In  modem  times  the  consecration  of  men  is 
usiially  called  ordincUion,  except  in  the  case  of  kings  and  biahope,  when 
the  p^ormance  of  the  rites  of  sanct  fication  is  still  named  con-secration. 
When  applied  to  temples,  churches,  and  altars,  it  is  generally  termed 
dedication.     It  is  sufficient  to  advert  to  the  religious  antiquities  of 
India,  Egypt,  Juds^a,  Chaldsea,  Greece,  Rome,  and  of  the  Celtic  Druids 
in  Britain  and  Europe  in  general,  to  show  the  antiquity   of   conse- 
cration.   At  the  commencement  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  all  the 
first-bom  of  man  and  beast  were  consecrated  to  the  Lord.     (Exodus 
xiii.  2, 12, 15.)     Subsequently  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  was  thus  coose- 
crated  instead  of  the  firat-born  (Numbers  iii.  12,  45 ;  viii.  16,  IS) ;  and 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  who  were  Levites,  were  more  especially  consecrated 
to  the  priest's  office.    (Exodus  xL  13.)     The  dedication  or  conaecratiuQ 
of  the  tabernacle  and  altar  is  described  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  ch  rii. 
Of  the  dedication  of  the  first  or  Solomon's  Temple,  a  description  it 
given  in  1  Kings  viii.  5 ;  and  of  the  second  temple  in  Ezra  vL  16. 
Under  the  Jewish  theocracy  not  only  men  and  beasts  wesre  eonaecnxed 
in  the  Lord,  but  houses,  fields,  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.    (Leviticus 
xxvii. ;  Nehemiah  xii.  27.)    At  the  commencement  of  the  4th  century, 
when  Christianity,  under  Constantine,  became  the  established  reli^on 
of  the  Roman  state,  and  Christian  temples  began  to  vie  in  magnificence 
with  those  of  the  Pagan  deities,  they  were  consecrated  with  great 
pomp ;   for  instance,  Uie  church  of  «J erusalem,  built  by  Constantine 
over  the  supposed  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  when  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  a  full  synod  of  all  tJie  bishops  of  the  East  (Euaeb. '  Ecc. 
Hist.,'  1.  10,  c.  45 ;  Oratian, '  Concordantia  Discordantium,'  part  3.) 

The  following  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  rite  of  consecrating  a 
church  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  pontifical :  Previous  to  the 
ceremony  three  crosses  are  painted  on  each  wall  of  the  church,  and 
over  each  cross  is  placed  a  lighted  candle.    The  bishop,  in  his  pontifical 
vestments,  proceeds  to  the  church  door,  attended  by  his  clergy  reciting 
the  seven  penitential  psalms ;  and  after  a  solemn  procession  round  the 
external  walls,  which  are  copiously  sprinkled,  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  with  a  kind  of  brush  dipped  in  consecrated  water,  the  bishop 
knocks  loudly  at  the  door  with  his  pastoral  staff,  repeating  from  the 
24th  Psalm,  "Attollite  portas,  et  introibit  Rex  Qloriss;"  to  which  & 
deacon,  who  is  within  the  church,  replies,  "  Quia  est  iste  Rex  Qloiise  F" 
The  bishop  responds, "  Dominus  fortis  et  potens,  Dominus  putens  in 
prslio,"  ftc. ;  then  signing  the  door  with  the  figure  of  the  cross,  he 
exclaims,  "  Eoce  cruds  signum !  fugiant  phantasmata  cimcta."     On 
the  admission  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  the  '  Veni  Creator '  is  chanted, 
and  ashes  are  strewn  on  the  floor  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  in  which  the 
bishop,  with  his  staff,  traces  some  alphabetical  characten.     After 
several  prayers,  the  altar  is  consecrated  by  sprinkling  it  with  a  mixtiu« 
of  watOT,  wine,  salt,  and  ashes,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ    The 
solemnity  closes  by  depositing  in  the  altar  a  vessel  containing  relics 
and  incense,  with  a  parchment  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  bishop 
and  the  date  of  the  consecration.     The  church  on  this  occasion  is 
richly  decorated,  and  the  altar  is  illumined  with  a  profusion  of  large 
tapers.    (Broughton's  '  Hist.  Die.,*  vol.  i.,  p.  311.)    Churches  are  not 
recognised  as  such  by  the  law  of  England  until  they  are  consecrated  by 
a  bishop.    The  form  used  by  the  Church  of  England  is  given  at  length 
in  Bishop  Gibson's  '  Codex  juris  Ecclesiastici  Anglicani,'  pp.  1 459-1 4t>'3; 
see  also  Bishop  Wilkins's  '  Concilia  Magnse  Britannise,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  6t>S ; 
and  Bum's  'Eccles.  Law,  Churches,'  sec.  2.     The  present  form  has 
been  used  since  1712;  and  in  17i^9  it  was  adopted,  with  some  slight 
modification,  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America.    One  of  the  prin- 
cipal charges  on  which  Archbishop  Laui  was  arraigned  before  the 
Commons  was,  that  he  endeavoured  to  revive  the  Roman  Catholic 
ceremonies  in  the  consecration  of  churches  and  altars,  with  all  their 
costly  furniture.    Still  the  Protestant  form  of  consecration,  as  well  as  the 
Roman  Catholic,  is  an  imposing  ceremony ;  and  the  21  stat.  Henry  VIII. 
c.  13,  states  as  the  reason  for  allowing  a  bishop  six  chaplains,  that  this 
number  is  requisite  for  the  consecrating  of  churches.    The  vill-ge 
feasts  which  are  still  celebrated  in  many  parts  of  England  oommeoce 
on  the  anniversary  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  parish  church,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  substituted  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  for 
similar  festivities  appertaining  to  the  Druidical  religion.    (Bingham, 
b.  8,  0.  9.)     Church-yards,  when,  as-  was  usual,  (hey  adjoined  the 
church,  were  consecrated  at  the  same  time ;  but  since  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  cemeteries  they  are  consecrated  separately,  and  a  part  is  left 
unconsecrated  for  the  use  of  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England. 
Deacons  and  priests  are  likewiM  consecrated  before  entering  on  their 
holy  office,  and  the  form  of  their  consecration,  or  ordination,  as  it  is 
there  called,  is  given  in  the  Prayer  Book.    Cunsecration  ia  genendiy  un- 
derstood to  change  not  the  nature  of  the  thing  consecrated,  but  merely 
the  use  of  it;  and  in  this  opinion  the  Roman  Catholics  appear  to  acquiesM; 
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with  regard  to  numerous  objects  vhich  they  usually  oonsecrate,  as 
church  heUs,  candles,  water,  oil,  crosses,  pictures,  &c. ;  but  with  respect 
to  the  consecration  of  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine,  they  uiaintain 
thiit  a  complete  change  is  effected  in  the  thing  consecrated. — the  body 
and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  change  of  the  bread  into  his 
ix'dy.and  of  the  wine  into  his  blood,  being  believed  to  be  really  present 
by  virtue  of  the  words  of  consecration.  This  is  what  is  termed  tran- 
gubsUintiatioD.  (Brunet,  *  ParallMe  des.  Religions,'  4to,  17U2,  tome  iii., 
p.  310 ;  *  Exposition  de  la  doctrine  de  I'Eglise  Catbolique,'  par  Bo^suet.) 
The  consecration  of  animals  was  very  common  in  ancient  Egypt, 
where  birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles  were  privileged,  as  in  modem  IndHa, 
to  lire  unmolasted,  and  even  to  receive  adoration.  Athenseus  and 
£\mn  speak  of  sacred  fishes,  adorned  with  necklaces ;  so  the  sacred 
crocodile  in  Egypt  was  decorated  with  ear-rings.  (Herodotus,  ii  69.) 
Consecration  is  a  name  given  to  the  apotheosis  of  the  Roman  emperoi-s, 
and  coins  and  medals  commemorating  these  events  have  the  in.scnption 
^'  Consecratio."  See  an  account  of  these  funeral  honours  in  the  article 
AroTUEOSis,  and  the  medal  with  the  legend  "  Consecratio  **  in  the 
article  Acrelics,  in  Bioo.  Drv. 

CONSERVATORS  OF  THE  PEACE,  before  the  comparatively 
modem  institution  of  justices  of  the  peace,  were  officers  who  by  the 
common  law   of  England  were  appointed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
pubUc  peace.    These  conservators,  whose  powers  were  far  inferior  to 
those  of  modem  justices  of  the  peace,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
the  authority  to  take  sureties  for  the  peace  and  for  good  behaviour, 
were  of  several  kinda.     In  the  first  place,  certain  high  functionaries 
were  general  conservators  by  virtue  of  their  offices.    Thus  the  king, 
the  lonl  chancellor  or  lord  keeper,  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Kings 
Bench,  and  Uie  master  of  the  rolls,  were  intrusted  by  the  common  law 
with  the  general  conservancy  of  the  peace  throughout  the  realm,  as 
incidental  to  their  several  offices.    Other  officers  again  were  conser- 
vators only  in  special  places ;  thus  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas  and 
barons  of  the  exchequer  were  conservators  of  the  peace  only  within 
the  precincts  of  their  several  courts.     In  like  manner,  judges  of  assize 
an<l  gaol-delivery  within  the  places  limited  by  their  commissions; 
coroners  and  sherifib  within  their  several  counties,  and  constables  and 
tithingmen  within  their  hundreds  or  tithings,  were  all  conservators  of 
the  peace  at  common  law ;  and  all  the  officers  above  enumerated  retain 
their  authority  at  the  present  day.     But  besides  these  official  conser- 
vators, there   were  others  who  were  expressly  intrusted    with  the 
charge  of  the  peace,  either  by  prescription,  election,  or  tenure.    Thus 
it  is  said  that  the  owner  of  a  manor  might  have  prescribed  that  he  and 
hin  ancestors,  whose  estate  he  had,  were  entitled  to  be  conservators  of 
the  peace  within  such  manor.   So  also  as  sheriflEs  were  formerly  elected, 
and  as  coroners  still  are  elected,  by  the  freeholders  of  the  coimty, 
certain  persona  were,  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  elected  con- 
servators of  the  peace  in  different  counties.    There  were  also  instances 
in  which  lands  were  granted  by  the  king  to  hold  of  him  by  knight's 
service,  and  also  by  discharging  the  duties  of  conservation  of  the  peace 
within  the  county  where  the  lands  lie.     Besides  these,  there  were  con- 
servators of  the  p^ice  appointed  by  letters  patent  from  the  crown,  in 
caiiea  of  emergency,  to  defend  particular  districts,  where  breaches  of 
the  peace  were  apprehended  in  consequence  of  foreign  invasion  or 
intestine  tumult.    Ail  the  different  kinds  of  conservators  of  the  peace 
above' noticed,  excepting  those  who  have  the  duty  cast  upon  them  as 
incidental  to  other  offices,  were  entirely  superseded  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  system  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  lU.    [Justices  of  the  Peace.]    (See  also  full  details 
upon  this  subject  in  Lambard's  Eirenar<^a,  book  i.,  cap.  3.) 

CONSERVATOR  OF  THE  STAPLE,  in  the  Uw  of  Scotland,  an 
officer  in  the  nature  of  a  foreign  consul,  resident  at  Campvere,  in  the 
Netherlands.  See  the  Act  1 503,  c.  81.  The  office  has  long  been  obsolete. 
CONdERVATORT.  The  names  given  to  the  garden  buildings 
employed  for  preserving  plants  in  an  artificial  climate,  are  applied  with 
so  fitUe  precision,  that  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference  which  to 
select  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  principles  that  ought  to  be 
ol«ervedin  the  construction  and  management  of  such  houses.  We 
shall  therefore  reserve  for  the  article  Gbben- House  what  we  have  to 
say  upon  that  head,  and  briefly  dismiss  the  others  as  their  names  occur. 
In  illastration  of  this  remark  we  may  observe  that  the  term  conser- 
vatory, which,  as  its  meaning  shows,  was  originally  intended  for  build- 
ings in  which  plants  were  preserved  during  winter,  has  come  to  be 
used,  firstly  for  glass-houses  in  which  plants  are  cultivated  by  growing 
them  in  the  open  border,  and  subsequently  for  all  such  glazed  buildings 
whatsoever.  A  conservatory,  properly  so  called,  is  a  brick  building 
heated  by  artificial  means,  having  its  whole  southern  part  closed  by 
lar^e  glazed  sashes,  which  may  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasiu-e.  Its 
floor  is  generally  of  stone,  and  a  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  stage  on 
which  plants  in  pots  can  be  placed.  One  of  these  buildings,  but  in  a 
ruinous  state,  may  be  seen  in  the  physic  garden  at  Chelsea ;  others  are 
not  uncommon  in  gardens  that  were  laid  out  forty  or  fifty  ypars  ago, 
hut  they  are  fast  &lling  into  neglect  and  disuse — in  our  opinion  un- 
deservedly. Such  a  conservatory  was  intended  to  preserve  during  the 
vinter  orange-trees,  myrtles,  American  aloes,  and  similar  phwts,  which 
during  the  summer  will  flourish  in  the  open  air,  but  which  require  in 
winter  to  be  protected  against  the  inclemency,  or,  to  speak  more 
«xactly,  against  the  cold  and  wet  of  the  English  climTte.  Such  pknfa 
tte  torpid  during  winter ;  their  rest  begins  with  that  of  our  trees,  and 


it  is  easy  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  their  growth  at  too  early  a  time ;  to 
jjreser^'e  them  against  too  much  wet  and  from  severe  cold,  especially  in 
the  spring,  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  them,  and  these  objects  the  old 
conservatory  answered  i^erfectly  well.  It  had  moreover  the  advantages 
of  being  spacious  without  being  excessively  costly;  of  being  easily 
heated,  and  of  requiring  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  labour  for  the 
plants  preserved  in  it.  Persons  however,  gradually  forgetting  the 
original  object  of  a  conservatory  added  to  it  numerous  species  requiring 
a  very  different  treatment  in  winter  from  those  it  was  contrived  for ; 
and  what  was  far  worse,  they  attempted  by  humidity  and  high  tempera- 
ture to  keep  the  plants  in  a  growing  state  through  the  winter.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  was,  that  those  pLmta  which  formerly 
succeeded  in  the  conservatory  became  unhealthy,  the  new  comers 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  their  cultivators,  and  the  class  of 
building  itself  fell  into  discredit.  The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  Plants  when  in  a  growing  state  require  an  abundant  supply 
of  light :  a  conservatory  is  particularly  ill  calculated,  on  account  of  its 
solid  roof  and  sides,  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  consequently  a  con- 
servatory  is  not  suitable  for  plants  in  a  growing  state ;  but  plants  when 
torpid,  as  in  their  winter  season,  require  a  very  moderate  supply  of 
light,  and  this  a  true  conservatory  is  sufficiently  calculated  to  admit. 

A  house  of  this  kind  ia  best  suited  for  gardens  of  considerable 
extent,  where  a  large  number  of  plants  is  required  during  the  summer 
for  the  ornament  of  the  flower  garden  and  shrubbery.  Under  such 
circumstances  we  strongly  recommend  the  erection  of  conservatories  as 
the  cheapest,  the  most  efficient,  and  the  most  ornamental  mode  of 
preserving  it  a  healthy  state  during  winter  not  only  oranges,  myi*tles, 
and  similar  plants,  but  in  general  all  the  species  which  are  natives  of 
countries  that,  without  experiencing  severe  frost,  are  cold  enough 
during  winter  to  suspend  the  vital  energies  of  vegetation.  It  will  be 
perfectly  within  the  gardener's  power  to  keep  the  earth  in  which  con- 
servatory plants  grow  sufficiently  damp  during  winter  to  enable  them 
to  accumulate  by  the  return  of  spring  an  abundant  supply  of  new  sap  ; 
and  this  is  all  that  he  need  be  particularly  reminded  of,  if  he  under- 
stands his  business  scientifically ;  if  he  does  not,  advice  to  him  would 
be  only  a  waste  of  words.  [Grebn-Houbb.] 

CONSERVES  differ  from  confections  in  minor  details  only.  They 
are  formed  of  flowers,  herbs,  roots,  fruits,  and  seeds,  all  recent  and 
fresh,  beaten  up  with  powdered  sugar  to  the  consi-stence  of  a  stiff 
paste, — as  a  means  of  preserving  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  plant  in 
a  fresh  state.    The  range  of  substances  thus  treated  is  very  extensive. 

CONSIDERATION.  This  is  a  Latin  word,  connderatio,  which,  as 
well  ss  the  verb  eontidero,  was  used  by  Cicero  and  others  to  express 
"  careful  observation,"  or  "  reflection,"  or  "  deliberation  before  action." 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  looking  at  the  stars,  as  the  Latin  grammarian 
Festus  states ;  but  it  implies  something  which  is  nearer  to  the  business 
of  common  Ufe  than  star-gasing :  it  implies  the  sitting  down  of  a  man 
in  a  place  alone  or  with  others.  The  word  connderation  means 
"  deliberation  "  in  the  English  language  of  common  life. 

But  the  term  consideration  has  also  a  legal  and  technical  mining 
independently  of  its  primary  and  common  meaning ;  namely,  the 
recompense  which  a  party  who  enters  into  a  contract  gets  for  making, 
or  the  motive  or  inducement  which  he  has  to  make,  the  contract  m 
question ;  and  such  consideration  may  be  either  express  or  implied. 
The  following  are  examples  of  express  consideration  :  If  a  man  agrees 
to  sell  his  land  to  another  for  100/.,  the  100/.  is  the  consideration  for 
which  he,  the  former,  agrees  to  ]»rt  with  his  land;  or  if  a  man 
promises  to  give  1000/.  to  another  if  he  will  marry  his  daughter,  the 
fact  of  the  latter  marrying  the  daughter  is  the  consideration  for  the 
agreement  of  the  former  to  pay  the  lOOO/.  But  there  may  be  an 
implied  consideration  in  many  cases  where  none  is  expressed :  for 
example,  a  man  may  undertake  to  do  a  piece  of  work  for  another  with- 
out any  express  bargain  that  he  shall  be  paid ;  but  if  he  does  the  work 
according  to  his  agreement,  the  other  man  may  be  compelled  to  pay 
him,  because  the  law  implies  a  promise  on  his  part  to  pay  if  the  work 
is  done ;  and  the  implied  consideration  for  this  promise  is  the  under- 
taking of  the  workman  to  do  the  work  in  question. 

Contracts  not  under  seal  cannot  be  enforced  if  made  without  a 
consideration.  A  man  may  promise  verbally  or  in  writing  to  give 
another  1000/. ;  but  the  promise  cannot  be  enforced  unless  there  is  a 
consideration  for  it ;  that  is,  some  cause  or  reason  which  moved  the  con- 
tracting party  to  enter  into  the  contract.  But  with  regard 'to  contracts 
under  seal,  the  rule  is  different ;  for  the  law  assumes  such  a  contract 
to  have  been  entered  into  with  due  deliberation,  and  binds  the  con- 
tactor to  his  engagement,  whether  he  received  a  consideration  for  it 
or  not. 

Considerations  are  sometimes  divided  into  vcUuabls  considerations 
uid  good  considerations.  Marriage  is  a  valuable  consideration ;  moneg^, 
or  any  other  thing  which  is  of  the  nature  of  property,  and  has  a  com- 
mon value,  is  a  valuable  consideration.  If  a  man  parts  with  his  estate 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  the  transaction  is  valid,  and  he  who  gets 
the  estate  has,  so  far  as  the  consideration  is  concerned,  a  good  title.  A 
good  consideration,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
validity  of  a  conveyance  of  property  against  the  claim  of  a  subsequent 
purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration.  Thus,  if  a  man  after  his 
marriage  settles  an  estate  upon  his  wife  and  children  in  consideration 
of  natural  afl'ection,  and  then  sells  the  estate  fur  money,  the  purchaser 
will  have  the  estate,  and  not  the  wife  and  children  (Uill  v.  Bishop  of 
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Exeter,  2  Taunt.  69), — such  a  settlement  after  marriage  being  held  to 
be  voluntary  or  gratuitous.  But  a  settlement  of  property  made  in  con- 
sideration of  a  future  marriage,  which  afterwards  takes  place,  is  a 
settlement  for  valuable  consideration ;  and  so  is  an  actual  settlement 
after  marriage,  if  it  is  made  pursuant  to  a  written  agreement  entered 
into  before  marriage.  But  the  distinction  just  pointed  out  between 
giiod  and  vcUiiabU  considerations  exists  only  in  the  case  of  contracts 
under  tecU.  In  the  case  of  contracts  not  under  teal,  no  consideration  is 
good  which  is  not  also  valuable. 

So  by  the  Statute  13  Eliz.  c  5,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent 
persons  from  cheating  their  creditors  by  disposing  of  their  real  or 
personal  property,  it  is  declared  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  do  not 
extend  to  estates  or  interests  made  or  conveyed  *'  upon  good  considera- 
tion and  bond  fide ;  "  and  the  term  good  consideration  here  has  been 
held  to  be  equivalent  to  what  has  been  above  defined  to  be  a  valuable 
consideration. 

The  Acts  27  Eliz.  o.  4,  and  30  Eliz.  c.  18,  §  3,  made  void,  as  against 
subsequent  purchasers,  aJl  conveyances,  &c.,  of  real  property  which  are 
made  for  the  purposes  of  defrauding  such  purchasers,  imless  '*  upon  or 
for  good  consideration  and  htmd  fide"  This  statute  has  received  a 
singular  interpretation ;  for  it  has  been  decided  that  it  makes  void  a 
previous  conveyance,  though  not  made  to  defraud  any  one,  if  the  con- 
sideration is  not  such  as  the  statute  intends ;  and  accordingly,  as  in  the 
case  just  stated,  if  a  man  settles  his  land  after  marriage  on  his  wife  and 
children,  and  then  sells  it,  the  prior  settlement  is  void  as  a  fraudtdent 
conveyance. 

A  voluntary  conveyance  by  a  man  who  is  at  the  time  insolvent  is 
not  valid  against  his  creditors ;  but  if  a  man  is  not  insolvent  at  the 
time,  a  voluntary  conveyance — ^that  is,  one  where  there  is  no  valuable 
consideration — is  valid  against  future  creditors.  (13  Eliz.  c.  5 )  A 
conveyance  for  valuable  consideration,  such  as  marriage,  is  a  valid  con- 
veyance, even  if  a  man  be  insolvent  at  the  time.  An  insolvent  may 
therefore  cheat  his  creditors  by  settling  his  property  on  a  woman  with 
a  view  to  marriage,  and  then  marrying  her ;  but  in  certain  cases,  such 
settlements  are  not  vaUid  against  creditors  when  made  by  a  person  who 
is  subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws.  A  voluntary  conveyance  is  not  valid 
against  a  futiure  purchaser  for  good  consideration :  it  is  a  fraudulent 
transaction  accordmg  to  the  construction  of  the  27th  of  Eliz. ;  and  as 
such  is  declared  void  against  the  purchaser.  If  the  purchaser  knew 
that  there  was  such  a  voluntary  prior  conveyance,  that  makes  no 
difference ;  his  purchase  is  valid  against  such  conveyance. 
I  It  appears  from  these  instances  that  the  fact  of  there  being  a  good 
consideration  may  be  evidence  that  there  is  no  fraud ;  and  that  the 
absence  of  it  may  raise  a  presumption  of  fraud. 

Every  deed,  therefore,  or  instrument  by  which  property  is  conveyed 
to  another,  ought  to  show  some  consideration  for  which  the  person 
conveys  such  property ;  for  though  a  deed  is  valid  between  the  parties 
to  it  when  no  consideration  is  expressed,  it  may  be  invalid  with  respect 
to  other  persons  who  are  not  parties  to  it. 

There  is  no  absolute  amount  of  consideration  which  can  be  legally 
required;  but  if  the  amount  were  very  szuall,  this  might  in  some 
cases  raise  a  presumption  of  fraud ;  although,  even  if  the  amount  of 
consideration  should  be  the  full  value  of  the  thing  conveyed,  it  might  be 
necessary  in  some  cases  to  inquire  whether  the  consideration  expressed 
was  actually  paid. 

In  the  case  of  a  contract  or  agreement  to  give  or  settle  property,  the 
necessity  for  a  consideration  is  obvious,  both  for  the  protection  of  the 
giver,  and  of  others  to  whom  he  is  indebted,  or  whom  it  is  his  moral 
duty  to  provide  for.  No  such  contract  can  be  enforced  unless  it  be 
made  as  a  sufficient  legal  consideration.  An  agreement  to  settle  pro- 
perty on  a  latvful  child  may  be  such  consideration ;  tiie  case  of  an 
illegitimate  child  is  not  such  a  consideration.  An  illegitimate  child  is 
viewed  as  standing  to  his  supposed  &ther  exactly  in  the  situation  of  a 
stranger. 

Man^  curious  legal  questions  have  arisen  on  the  doctrine  of  con- 
sideration, as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  one  man  promising  to  pay  the 
debt  of  another.  But  the  rule  is,  that  a  promise  to  pay  a  debt  already 
incurred  by  another  is  not  binding,  unless  it  be  made  on  some  con- 
sideration : — for  example,  the  agreement  by  the  creditor  to  forbear 
proceedings  against  the  debtor  to  recover  it ;  or  unless  such  debt  was 
originally  incurred  at  the  request  of  the  party  Tnaking  guch  promise. 

Of  course  any  contract  made  in  consideration  of  the  doing  of  a 
fraudulent  or  illegal  act,  is  void. 

CONSISTOK I  is  the  court  christian,  or  spiritual  court,  formerly 
held  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  church,  or  in  some  chapel  aisle  or 
portico  belonging  to  it,  in  which  the  bishop  presided,  and  had  some  of 
his  clergy  for  assessors  and  assistants.  But  this  court  is  now  held  by 
t^e  bishop's  chancellor  or  commissary,  and  by  archdeacons  and  their 
officials,  either  in  the  cathedral  church  or  otner  convenient  place  in 
the  diocese,  for  the  hearing  and  determining  of  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
cognisance  happening  within  that  diocese. 

By  Stat.  24  Heniy  VII J.  c.  12,  an  appeal  lies  from  this  court  to  the 
court  of  the  archbishop  of  the  province ;  but  as  proceedings  against 
the  beneficed  clergy  now  take  placo  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act, 
3  &  4  Vict.  c.  86,  and  against  curates  under  stat.  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  106, 
and  proceedings  against  laymen  are  almost  unknown,  the  functions  of 
the  consistory  court  are  rarely  called  into  action. 

CONSOLS,  a  term  familiarly  used  to  denote  a  considerable  portion  of 


the  public  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  more  correctly  known  as  the 
three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities.  This  portion  of  the  debt  originated 
under  an  Act  25  Geo.  II.,  whereby  various  perjletual  and  lottery 
annuities  then  outstanding,  and  which  from  the  time  of  their  creation 
had  respectively  borne  an  interest  of  3  per  cent.,  were  brought  under 
one  head  in  the  public  accounts.  Vcuious  additions  have  from  time 
to  time  been  made  to  the  amount  of  these  annuities  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  diminOtion  has  been  effected  by  the  operation  of  the  sink- 
ing-fund and  ^e  application  of  surplus  revenue.  The  capital  out- 
standing and  unredeemed  under  this  head,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1859,  amounted  to  407,202,855/.,  of  which  6,373,044/.  was  on  account  uf 
the  Irish  debt.     The  whole  bears  an  interest  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

CONSONANCE,  in  Music,  a  term  which  has,  we  think,  often  been 
explained  with  too  strict  a  regard  to  its  etymological  meaning.  That 
it  signifies  one  sound  heard  with  another  is  undeniable,  but  the  two 
sounds  must,  in  our  opinion,  be  concords.  [Concord.]  CoH$onance 
and  dissonance  are  words  which,  in  music,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
synonyms  of  concord  and  diswrd. 

CONSONANT.    [Alphabet.] 

CONSPIRACY.  Every  conspiracy  to  do  an  unlawful  act  which  Lb 
injurious  to  individuals  or  to  the  public,  is  a  misdemeanor  at  the 
common  law  of  England.  Many  frauds  affecting  individuals,  which 
cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  prosecution  as  such,  become  indictable 
when  they  are  effected  by  the  co-operation  of  several  confederates. 
Thus,  where  several  persons  agree  by  indirect  means  to  impoverish  a 
third  person,  as  by  circulating  calumnies  injurious  to  his  character  or 
credit,  the  offence  is  punishable  as  a  conspiracy,  though  the  concerted 
acts  aJone,  when  committed  by  individuals,  could  only  have  formed 
the  subject  of  a  civil  action  by  the  injured  party.  Another  instance  of 
this  is,  the  case  of  a  conspiracy  among  journeymen  or  servants  to  raise 
the  price  of  wages,  by  molesting  those  who  work  under  a  certain  price. 
In  former  times,  persons  convicted  of  conspiracy  at  the  suit  of  tlie 
king  (the  nature  of  which  ofi'ence  is  very  doubtful),  were  liable  to 
receive  what  was  called  villainous  judgment,  by  which  they  were  ren- 
dered incapable  of  acting  as  jurors  or  witnesses,  their  lands  and  goods 
were  forfeited  for  life,  and  their  bodies  committed  to  prison.  Tlus 
judgment  was  never  however  inflicted  upon  persons  convicted  of  con- 
spiracies of  a  less  aggravated  kind  at  the  suit  of  the  party ;  and  ia 
modem  times,  the  villainous  judgment  having  become  obsolete  by  long 
disuse,  the  punishment  of  conspiracy  has  been  by  fine,  imprisonment, 
and  sureties  for  good  behaviour,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  (Russell 
on  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,  vol.  ii.) 

CONSTABLE.  This  word  is  supposed  by  Ducange,  Spehnan, 
Cowell,  and  other  legal  etymologists,  to  be  corrupted  from  comes  staimU, 
which  was  another  name  for  the  tribunus  stabuli  or  prepositus  equorum,  a 
kind  of  master  of  the  horse,  frequently  mentioned  as  an  officer  of 
state  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  Ducange's  '  Glossary,'  ad  voeem  *  Comes 
Stabuli.')  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Selden,  and  several  olher  writers,  insist 
upon  another  etymology — ^from  two  Saxon  words,  koning,  a  king,  and 
stapel  or  stcUtel,  a  stay  or  support — quasi  columen  regis.  Both  these 
derivations  are  equally  remote  from  the  description  of  the  office  of 
our  modem  constable ;  but  the  former  appears  to  be  far  the  more  pro- 
bable ;  and  in  accordance  with  it,  the  constable  of  France  was  on  im- 
portant officer  of  the  highest  rardc  in  that  country,  who  had  the  chief 
command  of  the  army,  and  had  judicial  cognisance  of  military  ofi^nces; 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  regulate  all  matters  of  chivalry,  such  as 
tilts,  tournaments,  and  feats  of  arms.  This  office  was  suppressed  in 
France  by  an  edict  in  the  year  1607  ;  it  was  revived  by  Napoleon,  and 
constituted  one  of  the  six  grand  dignities  under  the  French  empire ; 
and  was  finally  aboUsbed  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
m  1814. 

Immediately  after  the  Norman  conquest,  we  find  in  England  an 
officer  of  the  crown  called  the  Lord  High  Constable,  whose  duties, 
powers,  and  jurisdiction  were  in  most  respects  strictly  analogous  to 
those  of  the  constable  of  France.  The  office  was  one  of  great  dignity 
and  power,  both  in  war  and  peace,  the  constable  having  the  command 
of  the  army  and  the  regulation  of  all  miUtary  affairs.  He  was  the 
supreme  judge  of  the  court  of  chivalry,  in  which  character  his  en- 
croachments upon  other  courts  were  so  heavy  a  grievance  in  early 
times,  that  the  stat.  13  Rich.  II.  c.  2,  was  passed  to  restrict  his  juris- 
diction to  "  contracts  and  deeds  of  arms  and  things  which  touch  war, 
and  which  cannot  be  discussed  or  determined  by  the  common  law." 
The  office  for  several  centuries  after  the  Conquest,  passed  by  inherit- 
ance in  the  line  of  the  Bohuns,  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  and  after- 
wards in  the  line  of  their  heirs-genenU,  the  Staffords,  Dukes  of  Buck* 
ingham,  in  right  of  certain  manors  held  by  them  by  the  feudal  service 
of  being  constables  of  England.  The  fees  of  the  office  were  extremely 
burdensome  to  the  crown;  and  the  possession  by  a  subject  of  the 
hereditary  right  to  command  the  militia  of  the  realm,  independently  of 
any  royal  appointment,  was  an  imusual  and  frequently  a  dange  ous 
power ;  and  on  this  accoimt  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  (1514),  consulted  the  judges  respecting  the  means  of  aboUshing 
the  tenure.  He  was  advised  by  them,  that  as  the  individuals  holding 
the  manors  were  only  compellable  to  exercise  the  office  ad  volanUUem 
regis,  he  had  the  power  of  discharging  the  feudal  service  altogether ; 
and  acting  upon  this  opinion,  the  king  abolished  the  office,  by  dis- 
claiming to  have  the  services  any  longer  executed.  (See  Dyers 
'  Reports,'  p.  282  b.)    The  effect  of  this  was,  that  Edward  Stattbrd, 
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the  Ust  Duke  of  Buckinp^ham  in  that  line,  the  hereditary  high  constable 
of  Kngland  at  the  time  of  tiiis  resolution,  held  the  manors  after  this 
period  discharged  of  the  service  of  being  constable.  All  doubt  which 
might  have  been  suggested  respecting  the  legal  extinction  of  the 
ofiice  by  Uiis  means,  was  removed  eight  years  afterwards  by  the 
attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  high  treason,  upon  which 
event  the  manors  in  question  were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Since  that 
time,  the  office  of  high  constable  has  never  been  granted  to  any  subject 
excepting  pro  hdc  vice,  upon  great  and  solemn  occasions,  such  as  the 
king  8  coronation  or  triala  of  peers. 

''Out  of  this  high  office,"  says  Lambard,  in  his  'Duties  of  Con- 
stables,' "  the  lower  oonstableahip  was  first  drawn  and  fetched,  and  is 
(as  it  were)  a  verie  finger  of  that  hand  ;  for  the  statute  of  Winchester, 
which  was  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  L,  and  by  which  the  lower 
constables  of  hundreds  and  franchises  were  first  ordained,  doth, 
among  other  things,  appoint  that,  for  the  better  keeping  of  the  peace, 
two  constables  in  every  hundred  and  franchise  should  make  the  view 
of  armour."  He  then  concludes,  in  justification  of  his  etymology  of 
the  term,  that  "  the  name  of  a  constable  in  a  hundred  or  franchise 
doth  mean  that  he  is  an  officer  that  supporteth  the  king's  majesty  in 
the  maintenance  of  his  peace."  This  derivation  of  the  office  of  a 
common  constable  seems  very  improbable,  especially  as  it  is  the  better 
opinion  that  these  officers  were  known  to  the  common  law  before  the 
statute  of  Winchester.  (See  Hawkins's '  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  book  ii. 
cap.  10.)  An  ancient  judicial  authority,  chief  justice  Fineux,  in  the 
reign  of  Heniy  VIL,  gives  a  more  reasonable  account  of  the  matter. 
He  says  that  when  the  superintendence  of  the  peace  of  a  county  was 
foond  too  great  a  task  for  the  sheriff,  hundreds  were  formed,  and  a 
conservator  of  the  peace  under  the  sheriff  api>ointed  in  each,  who  was 
called  a  constable.  This  was  the  high  constable,  or  constable  of  the 
hundred.  In  process  of  time,  as  population  increased  and  towns  grew 
into  existence,  it  was  found  expedient  to  make  a  further  subdivision 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace ;  and  accordingly,  conservators  were 
appointed  for  manors,  vills,  and  tithings,  who  were  then  called  petty 
constables.    (See  '  Year  Book,'  12  Henry  VIL,  pL  18) 

Following  this  account  of  their  origin,  which  is  confirmed  by  many 
of  the  minute  incidents  of  the  two  offices,  constables,  in  the  usuid 
acceptation  of  the  term  at  the  present  day,  are  of  two  kinds ;  constables 
of  hundreds,  who  are  still  called  hig^  constables,  and  constables  of  vills 
or  tithings,  who  are  called  either  petty  constables  or  tithingmen.  Both 
high  and  petty  constables  were  formerly  chosen  by  the  jury  at  the 
court  leet,  and  were  sworn  in  and  admitted  there  by  the  loni  or  his 
steward;  but  afterwards  the  high  constables  were  usually  chosen  by 
the  magistrates  at  the  quarter-sessionB,  and  now,  under  the  7  &  8  Vict, 
c.  33,  by  the  justices  at  special  sessions  of  the  division  held  for  hearing 
appeals  from  the  parish  rates. 

The  petty  or  parish  constables  who  had  been  from  ancient  times 
appointed  to  their  office  yearly  by  the  court  leet,  are  now,  by  virtue  of 
the  5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  109,  amended  by  the  7  &  8  Vict.,  c.  62,  and  the 
13  Vict.,  c.  20,  appointed  by  the  justices  at  special  sessions  held  for  the 
purpose  yearly,  between  the  z4th  of  March  and  the  9th  of  April,  from 
lists  prqnred  by  the  overseers  of  each  parish,  of  persons  qualified  to 
serve ;  but  the  dioice  of  the  justices  is  not  restricted  to  such  lists,  and 
their  appointment  is  valid  if  it  be  of  a  person  duly  qualified,  though 
his  name  is  not  on  the  overseers'  list.  The  qualification  includes  every 
*'  able  bodied  man  resident  within  the  parish,  between  the  ages  of  25 
and  55  years,  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  to  the  county  rate,  on 
any  tenements  of  the  nett  yearly  value  of  U.  or  upwards ; "  but  this  is 
subject  to  a  very  numerous  list  of  exemptions  given  in  the  act,  and 
^  to  the  diaquaUfication  of  all  licensed  victuallers,  and  persons 
licensed  to  deal  in  any  exciseable  liquor,  or  to  sell  beer  by  retail,  or 
gamekeepers,  and  all  persons  who  have  been  attainted  of  any  treason 
or  felony,  or  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime. 

But  the  insufficiency  of  the  ancient  means  of  police  coming  to  be 
increasingly  felt,  as  modem  society  advanced  in  civilisation.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  when  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  in  1829,  was 
enabled  by  parliament  under  the  10  Qeo.  IV.,  c.  44,  amended  by  the 
2  it  3  Vict,  c.  47f  to  establish  the  metropolitan  police  force,  under  the 
regulation  of  two  salaried  justices  or  commissioners,  to  whom  is  en> 
trusted,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
appointment,  control,  and  regulation  of  the  police  of  the  metropolitan 
district.  This  was  followed  by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  (5  &  6 
Will  IV.,  c.  76).  which  provided,  sec.  76,  for  the  appointment  of  con> 
stables  by  the  Watch  Ck>mmittee,  to  keep  the  peace  within  the  cities 
ud  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales.  Many  large  towns  and  cities, 
including  the  dty  of  London,  have  their  police  appointed  and  regulated 
under  local  statutes,  obtained  for  the  purpose,  and  many  others  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  general  powers  contained  in  the  Town  Police 
Clauses  Act,  1847,  the  10  ft  11  Vict.,  c.  89.  As  the  same  sense  of  in- 
security gradually  expanded  into  the  rani  districts  of  the  country, 
I>roTi$.oQ  came  to  be  made  by  the  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  93,  and  the  3  &  4 
Vict.,  c  88,  for  the  appointment  of  additional  constables  for  coimties 
or  districts  of  counties,  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  justices  in 
quarter  sessions,  or  sessions  of  the  liberty,  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
respecting  the  necessity  and  number  of  such  constables  in  Uie  district 
or  county.  But  this  power  was  used  so  sparingly  by  the  country 
justices,  and  burglaries  and  crimes  with  violence  became  so  frequent 
i&  the  neglected  districts,  that  parliament^  by  the  19  &  20  Vict.,  c  69^ 


made  it  compulsory  on  the  justices  at  the  general  or  quarter  sessions, 
next  after  the  1st  of  December,  1956,  to  establish  a  sufficient  police 
force  in  every  county  or  residue  of  a  county,  where  no  such  sufficient 
force  existed  when  the  statute  was  made.  The  statute  provides  for 
annual  returns  connected  with  the  state  of  crime  in  the  country,  and 
for  a  contribution  from  the  consolidated  fund,  of  one-fourth  of  the 
expense  for  pav  and  clothing  of  the  police  of  counties  and  boroughs, 
established  under  that  or  the  two  previous  acts  already  mentioned,  ii 
such  force  is  approved  as  efficient  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Besides  the  constables  and  police  already  mentioned,  two  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace,  upon  information  that  disturbances  exist  or  sre 
apprehended,  are  authorised  by  the  1  &  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  41,  amended  by 
the  5  &  6  Will.  I V ,  c.  43,  to  appoint  special  constables ;  and  by  the 
83rd  section  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  magistrates  in  boroughs  are 
authorised  to  swear  in  as  many  inhabitants  as  they  think  fit,  to  act  as 
special  constables  when  called  upon. 

With  regard  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  these  officers,  it  is  enacted 
by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act  and  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  that  the 
constables  to  be  appointed  under  those  statutes  respectively  "  shall 
have  all  such  powers  and  privileges,  and  be  liable  to  all  such  duties  and 
responsibilities,  as  any  constable  has  within  his  constablewick  by  virtue 
of  the  conmion  law  of  this  realm  ;'*  and  hence  it  becomes  of  great  prac- 
tical importance  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  common-law  inciaents 
of  the  office  of  constable. 

1.  By  the  common  law  constables  are  said  to  have  been  conservators 
of  the  peace ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  character  probably  every 
constable  has  undoubted  authority  to  arrest  all  persons  who  commit  an 
affray,  assault,  or  breach  of  the  peace  in  hit  presence,  and  keep  them  in 
safe  custody  until  they  can  be  brought  before  a  magistrate.  It  is  said 
also  by  ancient  authorities,  that  by  virtue  of  his  power  as  a  conservator 
of  the  peace,  he  may  himself,  on  view  of  a  breach  of  the  peace,  take 
surety  of  the  peace  by  bond,  though  he  cannot  do  so  by  recognisance, 
being  incompetent  to  administer  an  oath  But  as  his  duty  is  to  pre- 
serve  the  peace,  and  not  to  punish  for  the  breach  of  it,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  can  arrest  by  his  own  authority  and  without  a  warrant, 
upon  the  information  or  charge  of  a  third  person,  for  an  affray  com- 
mitted in  his  absence.  (See  the  case  of  '  Timothy  v.  Simpson,' 
1  Crompton,  Meeson,  and  Roscoe's  *  Reports,'  p.  760.)  By  sect.  9  of 
the  Metropolis  Police  Act,  and  by  sect.  79  of  the  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Reform  Act,  and  sect.  8  of  the  Rural  Police  Act,  the  2  &  3  Vict. 
c.  93,  constables  appointed  under  those  Acts  are  expressly  authorised, 
in  charges  of  petty  nusdemeanoiur  in  the  night-time,  to  take  bail  by 
recognisance  for  the  appearance  of  the  offender  before  a  magistrate 
within  a  limited  time. 

2.  A  constable  having  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  a  felony  has 
been  committed,  may  arrest  and  detain  the  supposed  offender  until  he 
can  be  brought  bef<»re  a  magistrate  to  have  his  conduct  investigated ; 
and  he  will  be  justified  in  so  doing,  even  though  it  should  afterwards 
appear  that  in  fact  no  felony  was  committed.  In  this  case  there  is  a 
distinction  between  the  authority  of  a  constable  and  that  of  a  private 
person ;  the  former  may  arrest  if  he  can  show  a  reasonable  ground  of 
suspicion  that  a  felony  has  been  committed ;  but  a  private  person,  in 
order  to  justify  himself  for  causing  the  imprisonment  of  another,  must 
prove,  in  addition  to  the  reasonable  suspicion  of  the  individual,  that  a 
felony  has  actually  been  committed.  A  constable  is  bound  to  arrest 
any  person  whom  he  sees  committing  a  felony,  or  any  person  whom 
another  positively  charges  with  having  committed  a  felony ;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  he  has  no  authority  to  arrest  for  a  misdemeanour,  either 
upon  his  own  reasonable  suspicion  or  the  charge  of  another  person, 
without  a  magistrate's  warrant.  With  respect  to  the  authority  of  a 
constable  to  an^st  for  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace,  Mr.  Justice  BuUer 
is  reported  to  have  said,  that "  if  a  peace-officer,  of  his  own  head,  takes 
a  person  into  custody  on  suspicion,  he  must  prove  that  such  a  crime 
was  committed ;  but  if  he  receives  a  person  into  custody  on  a  charge 
preferred  by  another  of  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace,  then  he  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  mere  conduit ;  and  if  no  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace 
was  committed,  the  person  who  preferred  the  charge  alone  is  answer- 
able "  Lord  Ellenborough  (in  the  case  of  '  Hobbs  r.  Branscomb,* 
3  Campbell's  'Reports,'  420),  said  that  "this  rule  appeared  to  be 
reasonable." 

3.  Constables  were  authorised  by  the  common  law  to  arrest  such 
"  strange  persons  as  do  walk  abroad  in  the  night-season."  (See  Lam- 
bard,  *  Constable,*  p.  12.)  This  authority,  which  was  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently definite  in  times  when  the  curfew  was  in  practice  and  watch 
and  ward  were  being  kept,  is  at  the  present  day  of  so  vague  a  nature, 
that  a  peace-officer  could  scarcely  act  under  it  without  imminent 
danger  of  an  action  in  every  particular  instance.  It  is,  however,  obvi- 
ously essential  to  the  efficiency  of  any  system  of  police,  that  con- 
stables should  be  armed  with  some  general  authority  of  this  nature, 
especially  in  towns.  By  the  7th  section  of  the  Metropolitan  f  olice  Act, 
it  is  provided  that "  any  man  belonging  to  the  police  force  appointed 
under  that  Act  may  apprehend  all  loose,  idle,  and  disorderly  persons 
whom  he  shall  find  disturbing  the  pubUc  peace,  or  whom  he  shall  have 
just  cause  to  suspect  of  any  evil  designs,  and  all  persons  whom  he 
shall  find  between  sunset  and  the  hour  of  eight  in  the  forenoon  lying 
in  any  highway,  yard,  or  other  place,  or  loitering  therein,  and  not 
giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves,  and  deliver  them  to  the 
constable  in  attendance  at  the  nearest  watch-house,  to  be  secured  until 
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they  can  be  bron^rht  before  a  magistrate.*'  The  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  contiiinis  a  tsiuiikr  but  luss  comprehensiTe  provision,  authorising 
"  any  constable  appointed  under  that  Act,  while  on  duty,  to  apprehend 
all  idle  aiid  disorderly  persons  within  the  borough  whom  he  shall  find 
disturbing  the  public  peace,  or  whom  he  shiUl  have  just  cause  to  suspect 
of  intention  to  commit  a  felonv."  Besides  these  specitio  authorities, 
howevLT,  which  apply  only  to  tne  metropolitan  police  district  and  the 
boroughs  affected  by  the  Mimicipal  Corporat.ons  Act,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  general  a  constable,  by  virtue  of  his  common-law  authority, 
may  stop  any  person  carrying  by  night  a  bimdle  or  goods  under  cir- 
cumtitivnces  of  reasonable  suspicion ;  and  if,  upon  examining  him,  his 
suspicions  are  not  removed,  he  may  detain  him  in  his  custody.  A 
constable  has  also  a  general  authority  to  apprehend  for  offences  against 
the  Vagrant  Act,  4  &  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  or  against  the  Larceny  Act  or 
the  Malicious  Injuries  Act,  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  29  and  30. 

4  In  the  execution  of  a  warrant  a  constable  acts  no  longer  as  a 
conservator  of  the  peace,  but  as  a  ministerial  officer  to  the  magistntte 
who  signs  it.  He  is  the  proper  officer  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  is 
bound  by  law  to  execute  his  warrants,  and  may  be  indicted  for  dis« 
obeying  them.  It  is  his  duty  to  execute  the  warrant  of  a  magistrate 
as  soon  as  it  comes  to  his  hands ;  and  where  he  arrests  or  distrains,  or 
does  any  other  act  within  his  precinct,  though  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  by  law  that  he  should  show  his  warrant,  he  ought  always  to 
give  notice  of  it,  and  he  will  be  wise  to  produce  it  in  all  cases  where 
it  is  demanded.  If,  however,  he  act  out  of  his  precinct,  or  be  not 
Bwom  and  commonly  known,  he  must  show  his  warrant  if  demanded ; 
but  as  the  warrant  constitutes  his  justification,  he  is  not  required  to 
part  with  it  out  of  his  possession.  If  the  constable  has  a  legal  warrant 
to  arrest  for  felony,  or  even  breach  of  the  peace,  he  may  break  open 
doors  after  having  demanded  admittance  and  given  notice  of  his 
warrant;  and  if,  after  such  notice,  he  is  resisted  and  killed,  it  will  be 
murder  If  a  warrant  be  directed  to  a  constable  by  his  name  of  office 
merely,  he  is  aathorittd  by  the  5  Geo.  IV.,  o.  18,  to  the  same  extent  as 
when  the  warrant  is  addressed  to  him  by  his  own  personal  name,  to 
execute  it  out  of  his  own  constablewick,  provided  it  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  who  signs  it ;  but  he  is  not  bound  to  do 
so,  and  may  in  all  cases  make  his  election  whether  he  will  go  beyond 
bis  own  precincts  or  not. 

6.  The  law  has  made  several  provisions  for  the  indemnity  and  pro- 
tection of  constables  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty.  Thus  by 
the  Stat.  7  Jac.  I.,  a  5,  if  an  action  be  brought  against  a  constable  for 
anything  done  by  virtue  of  his  office,  he  may  plead  the  general  issue 
and  give  the  special  matter  in  evidence;  and  if  he  recovers,  he  is 
entitled,  by  the  b  k^  Vict.,  c.  97,  to  fuU  costs.  Formerly  if  a  magis- 
trate granted  a  warrant  in  a  matter  over  which  he  had  no  jurisdiction, 
the  officer  who  executed  it  was  liable  to  an  action  of  trespass  for  so 
doing ;  but  by  the  24  Geo.  II.,  c.  44,  s.  6,  it  is  enacted  that  no  action 
shall  be  brought  against  any  constable  for  anything  done  in  obedience 
to  the  warrant  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  unless  he  has  neglected  or 
refused  to  show  his  warrant  on  being  required  so  to  do.  And  if,  after 
he  has  shown  his  warrant,  any  action  is  brought  against  the  constable 
alone,  without  joining  the  justice  who  signed  the  warrant,  the 
defendant,  on  producing  the  warrant  at  the  trial,  is  entitled  to  a 
verdict,  notwithstanding  the  defect  of  the  justice's  jurisdiction ;  and  if 
the  action  be  brought  against  the  constable  jointly  with  the  justice, 
the  constable  is  entitled  to  a  verdict  on  proof  of  the  warrant.  By  the 
8th  sect  of  the  same  statute,  all  actions  against  constables  for  anything 
done  in  the  execution  of  their  office  must  be  brought  within  six  months. 
For  the  further  protection  of  constables,  the  stat.  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  s.  25, 
enacts  that  persons  convicted  of  assaults  upon  peace-officers  in  the  due 
execution  of  their  duty  may  be  imprisoned  with  hard  labour  for  two 
years,  and  be  fined  or  required  to  find  sureties  for  keeping  the  peace. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  metropolitan  police  force,  the  commis- 
sioners deliver  to  each  of  the  men  printed  directions,  which  contain  an 
accurate  and  perspicuous  summary  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  duties, 
liabilities,  and  indemnities  of  constables.  In  those  boroughs  which 
have  adopted  a  new  system  of  police  under  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  similar  codes  of  instruction  have  been  issued  to  the  constables. 
(For  fuller  information  upon  the  whole  of  tliis  subject,  see  Viner's 
*  Abridgment,'  Bacon's '  Abridgment,'  Bum's '  Justice,'  title  'Constable,' 
and  Blackstone's '  Commentaries,'  by  R.  M.  Eenr,  LL  D.,  vol  x.) 

CONSTABLE,  LORD  HIGH,  OP  SCOTLAND.  In  the  12th 
century  we  find  the  office  in  possession  of  Hugh  de  MorviU,  of  the 
family  of  the  De  Morvilles,  barons  of  Burgh,  co.  Cumberland,  con- 
temporary with  one  Edward,  Conestabulus ;  himself  constable  of 
Scotland,  and  the  possessor  of  vast  estates  in  Teviotdale,  Lauderdale, 
Lothian,  Clydesdale,  and  Cuninghame.  He  died  in  1162,  and  the 
office  was  enjoyed  by  his  descendants  till  it  came  to  John  Comyn,  earl 
of  Buchan,  who  was  deprived  of  it  in  the  year  1808  for  his  adherence 
to  the  Baliel  interest  Sir  Gilbert  de  Hay,  of  Errol,  was  then  made 
constable  of  Scotland  during  pleasure;  and  in  1811  the  office  was 
bestowed  on  David  de  Strathbogie,  earl  of  Athol,  in  like  manner 
during  pleasure ;  but  he  being  socn  afterwards  outlawed  for  espousing 
the  cause  of  Baliol,  Sir  Gilbert  de  Hay,  before  mentioned,  got  the  office 
ia  fee  and  heritage  in  the  year  1314  ;  since  which  time  the  constable's 
«'af»'  then  put  into  his  hands  by  Bruce,  has  remained  in  the  Errol 
f  mily. 

'i  ue  office  and  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  high  constable  of  Scotland 


differ  from  those  of  the  like  officer  in  England.  No' formal  distribution 
of  the  powers  of  the  lord  justiciar  of  Scotland,  such  as  took  place  at 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ai^  regis  of  England,  was  ever  made  in  the 
former  kingdom ;  nor  when  in  tibe  course  of  years  this  happened,  did 
the  once  large  powers  of  the  justiciar  pass  to  the  like  officers  in  the  one 
country  as  in  the  other.  On  the  new  modelling  of  the  judicial  polity 
of  England  by  King  Edward  I.,  the  constable  and  maresobal  were  set 
over  a  court  of  chivalry,  with  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  honour  and 
arms.  But  in  these,  the  constable  of  Scotland  never  had  jurisdiction. 
His  jurisdiction  was  of  the  nature  of  that  in  England,  vested  by  S3 
Henry  VIII.  c.  12,  in  the  lord  steward  of  the  king's  household,  or  (in 
his  absence)  of  the  treasurer,  comptroller,  and  steward  of  the  marshal- 
sea;  for  according  to  the  Leges  Male.  II ,  he  judged  jointly  with  the 
mareschal  in  all  transgressions  committed  within  certain  limits  of  the 
king's  court.  But  even  this  jurisdiction  seems  to  have  been  exercised 
in  fact  by  the  lord  justiciar;  the  constable  only  protesting  against  tha 
interference  with  his  powers.     In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  a  com- 


mission was  issued  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  con- 
stable's jurisdiction ;  and  they  reported  that  it  extended  to  all  slaughters 
and  riota  committed  within  four  miles  of  the  king's  person,  or  of  the 
parliament  or  privy  couuciL  No  alteration  was  made  at  the  L^nion ; 
and  by  the  act  20  Gea  II.  c  43— which  swept  away  so  many  other 
heritable  jurisdictions — the  office  and  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  high 
constable  of  Scotland  were  expressly  reserved. 

CONSTANCE,  COUNCIL  OF.    [Councils  op  the  Church.] 

CONSTANT,  a  quantity  which  remains  the  same  throughout  a 
problem.  Thus  in  Uie  question,  required  that  point  of  a  circle  which 
is  at  a  given  distance  from  a  given  straight  line,  the  radius  of  the 
circle  is  a  constant.  If  the  problem  require  the  use  of  twenty  differrat 
points  of  the  circle,  the  radius  is  the  same  for  all. 

A  constant  may  be  determinate,  or  it  may  be  indeterminate  or 
arbitrary.  Thus  the  proportion  between  the  circumference  and  dia- 
meter of  a  circle  is  a  determinate  constant,  being  355  to  113  very 
nearly ;  but  in  the  problem,  required  the  relation  which  exists  between 
the  abscissa  and  ordinate  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  that  circle  is  an 
arbitrary  constant. 

The  term  constant  is  frequently  applied  to  any  remarkable  or  very 
necessary  number  which  enters  a  question,  as  follows :  By  the  dmstani 
of  aberration  is  meant  that  one  constant  by  the  determination  of  which 
the  aberration  is  obtained  from  its  known  laws  at  any  siven  time ;  in 
this  case  it  is  the  maximum  aberration,  or  about  20^".  [Absbbation.] 
Thus  we  have  the  constant  of  nutation,  the  constant  of  friction,  &c. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  mathematical  works  than  the  term 
vwritUitm  of  eoTUtanttf  which  appears  a  contradiction.  But  its  meaning 
is  as  follows :  A  quantity  which  upon  one  supposition  would  remain 
constant,  becomes  variable  by  the  introduction  of  another  supposition. 
Thus,  taking  into  account  the  earth's  attraction  only,  the  longitude  of 
the  moon's  node  is  constant ;  but  by  the  attxactiun  of  the  sun  and 
planets,  its  place  is  slowly  changed.  In  this  case  one  of  the  constants 
IS  said  to  vary. 

CONSTELLATION  (a  putting  together  of  stars),  the  name  of  one 
of  those  groups  of  stars  into  which  the  whole  heavens  are  divided,  and 
to  each  of  which  is  imagined  to  belong  the  figure  of  a  man,  an  animal, 
or  some  other  object,  natural  or  artificiaL 

The  history  of  the  constellations  is  a  matter  of  mythological  antiquity, 
the  most  curious  features  of  which  aro  connected  with  the  twelve  signs 
or  constellations  of  the  Zodiac,  or  the  sun's  apparent  yearly  track.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  here  to  say,  that  it  is  certain  we  derive  our  constel- 
lations for  the  most  part  irom  the  Greeks,  and  that  it  is  nearly  as 
certain  that  they  derived  them  from  the  East,  though  it  is  hi^ly  pro- 
bable that  they  altered  the  legends  to  suit  their  own  mythology,  and 
in  some  instances  even  the  figurea  Their  firmament,  if  it  confined 
itself  to  recording  the  vast  and  striking  events  of  their  mythic  system, 
as  in  Argo  or  Hercules,  might  bear  an  external  presumption  of  origin- 
aUity,  which  it  wants  altogether  while  so  prominent  a  constellation  as 
the  Great  Bear  represents  nothing  but  the  unimportant  and  irrelevant 
story  of  CalUsto.  But  while  we  are  just  in  possession  of  sufficient 
knowledge  to  deny  the  original  formation  of  the  constellations  to  the 
Greeks,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  Egyptians,  we  have  not  enough  to  say 
in  what  nation  they  were  first  constructed. 

The  method  of  figuring  the  constellations,  though  in  many  instances 
it  gives  groups  which  are  striking  to  the  naked  eye,  is  one  of  the  wont 
wmch  could  have  been  invented  for  the  modem  purposes  of  astronomy. 
A  dragon  winding  round  three-quarters  of  the  globe,  and  a  man 
exten<£ng  his  arms  and  legs  between  half  a  dozen  other  figures,  cannot 
connect  their  included  stars  in  any  manner  which  will  Irad  to  useful 
combinationa  So  that  in  our  modem  catalogues,  though  A  Draoonis 
and  s  Draconis  aro  said  to  be  in  the  same  constellation,  the  connection 
is  purely  one  of  names,  and  suggests  no  ideas  of  relative  position. 
There  are  even  instances  in  which  stars  bearing  the  name  of  one  con* 
stellation  are  situated  in  another. 

We  siiall  proceed  to  describe  the  methods  by  which  the  stars  in  a 
constellation  are  distinguished,  and  the  plan  we  have  adopted  in  tha 
present  work.  The  letters  of  Bayer  are  generally  adopted  for  all  the  stars 
in  his  mapa  The  stars  were  ranged  by  him  in  order  of  brilliancy,  as 
they  appeared  to  the  naked  eye,  about  the  year  1600  The  Greek  letters 
were  first  used,  and  afterwards  the  Italic  small  letters.  Thus,  a  is  the 
most  brilliant  star  in  a  constellation  according  to  Bayer  while  p,  q,  Ao., 
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arc  comparatively  £aiut.  Other  ajitronomen  have  aince  carried  on  the 
lettering  of  Bayer,  and  we  have  latterly  (in  this  work)  distingulBhed 
the  letters  added  since  Bayer's  time  by  parentheses  in  all  those  con- 
itellations  which  were  portly  lettered  bv  Bayer  and  partly  by  others. 
But  in  all  cases  the  extent  of  Bayer's  letters  may  be  ascertained  by 
reference  to  the  article  in  the  Bioo.  Dnr.  headed  by  his  name.  The 
letters  had  been  adopted,  however,  previously  to  Bayer.  [Piocolomini, 
in  Bioo.  Div.] 

The  next  step  in  the  ammgement  was  that  of  Flamstesd,  who  retained 
the  old  method  of  describing  stars  by  their  situation  in  the  figure  of 
the  constellation  (as  in  the  leg,  in  the  head,  &c.)f  but  placed  the  stars 
of  each  cunstellAtion  in  order  of  right  ascension,  or  in  the  order  in 
which  they  come  on  the  meridian.  Succeeding  astronomers  described 
each  star  by  the  number  which  it  stood  from  the  beginning  in  the 
constellation,  and  called  it  Flamsteed's  number.  Thus  7  Draconis 
means  that  star  of  Draco  which  comes  on  the  meridian  the  seventh  of 
all  the  stars  observed  by  Flamsteed  in  that  constellation.  Mr.  Baily, 
in  hia  new  edition  of  the  British  Catalogue,  introduced  new  stars 
from  Flamsteed's  papers,  but  has  allowed  them  to  stand  without  dis- 
turbing the  eiftablished  numbering,  and  they  are  easily  identified  by 
the  general  numbering  of  the  new  catalogue.  Thus,  there  is  a  star  in 
Capricomus  between  12  Capr.  and  13  Capr.,  which  may  be  described 
Bs  27S6  of  Mr.  Baily's  edition,  that  is,  the  2786th  from  the  equinox  of 
1690  of  all  the  stars  observed  by  Flamsteed,  both  of  those  which  are 
in  the  'British  Catalogue'  of  a.d.  1725,  and  those  which  have  been 
cnce  drawn  from  Flamsteed's  papers. 

The  numbering  of  Piazzi  is  on  a  different  and  inferior  principle. 
The  whule  heavens  being  divided  into  twenty -four  hours  of  right 
isoension,  the  stars  are  numbered  in  their  respective  hours  of  right 
ttcenidon.  For  instimce,  (303)  Can.  Maj.  is,  according  to  Piazzi,  a 
star  in  Canis  Major,  not  the  SQSrd  of  that  constellation,  but  the  303rd 
of  the  hour  of  right  ascension  in  which  it  fell  in  the  year  1800,  count- 
ing the  first  star  of  the  catalogue  which  passed  after  the  sidereal  clock 
had  marked  the  hour  as  1,  the  second  star  as  2,  ko.,  and  affixing  to 
each  the  name  of  the  constellation  in  which  it  is.  If  the  equinox  were 
filed,  this  method  would  be  a  good  first  correction  of  the  vagaries  of 
the  constellations ;  but  as  it  is,  some  stars  which  were  in  one  hour  of 
right  aec^sion  when  Piazzi  formed  his  catalogue  are  now  in  another, 
such  as  12  Cancri,  15  Argus,  Ac.,  which  were  in  1830  on  the  borders 
oi  the  7-8  hour  of  right  ascension. 

In  most  other  catalogues,  such  as  those  of  Bradley,  Laeaille,  Mayer, 
Fallows,  fto.,  the  stars  are  usually  numbered  in  their  order  firom  the 
beginning  of  the  catalogue,  the  order  being  that  of  right  ascension. 

The  recognised  makers  of  constellations  are  Aratus,  Ptolemy,  Bayer, 
Hetelius,  and  Laeaille.  But  Tycho  Brah^,  Lemonnier,  and  Poczobut 
have  each  added  one  constellation  in  the  following  list,  and  Halley  two. 
The  names  without  any  letter  are  all  in  Aratus.  (Remember,  however, 
that  Libra  is  only  the  clava  of  the  Scorpion,  both  in  Aratus  and  Pto- 
lemy) [Libra.]  Three  additional  ones  in  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  are 
denoted  by  P. :  Bayer^s  by  B. ;  Hevelius's  by  H. ;  Lacaille's  by  L. ; 
Tycho  Brah^'s  by  T. ;  Halley*s  by  Ha. ;  Lemonnier  s  by  Le. ;  and 
Poczcbut's  by  Po. 


Andromeda. 

Aniua  f  neamatica,  L. 

Apparatus  dculptoris,  L. 

ApQi,«  B. 

Aquarios. 

Aquiia. 

Ara. 

Arj5o. 

Arks. 

Aarip. 

Bootet. 

CslaoQ  Sealptorin,  L. 

Cam*  lopardaiis,  H. 

Cancer. 

Cat.es  Venatiei,  H- 

Crtnn  Major. 

C»nis  .Minor,  P. 

C'pricomtti, 

CdSjiiopi  ia. 

C»nUanu« 

Ct  plieua. 

Cetu. 

Cbunalfon,  B. 
Circjnu-.  L. 
Clri«ua  Subietki,  H. 
Columba,  Ua. 
C«nu  Bcrt-nicm,  T. 
CoTana  Aa<tralU,  P. 
Ocimta  Bureidia. 
Gonrus, 


Crux,  Ha,  or  by 
Royer,  from  Hal- 
le]*'a  obaervatiuni. 

Cygnus. 

Delpiiinoa. 

Dorado,  B. 

Draco. 

Equulea^,  P. 

£quuleus  Piotorls,  L. 

£ridanQ9. 

Fornax,  L. 

Geitiini* 

Gru%  B. 

Heicules. 

11  •nilugium,  L. 

Hydra. 

H^dra  et  Crater. f 

H>dna.«,  B. 

IndUK,  B. 

Laeerta,  EL 

Leo. 

Lh)  Minor,  H. 

Lepus. 

Libra. 

Lupns. 

Lrnx,  H. 

Lyra. 

Miuroaeopinin,  L. 

Monuoerufl,  H. 

MuacA.;  B. 


Norma,  L« 

Octanx,  L. 

O,  hittchns. 

Orion. 

Pavo,  B. 

Pegttsna. 

Pcr!*eu8. 

Phenix,  B. 

PiMje*. 

Pl'tcis  Auatralia. 

Pi<^cis  Vulans,  B. 

FixiM  Nautica,  L. 

Reticulus,  L. 

SAgitta.^ 

Skk  tluriU8« 

Bcorpiua. 

BGrpcris. 

Sextans,  H. 

8olit.iriQ(i,  Le, 

T>iuiua 

Tanrua  PonUtoiraki,  Po. 

TelcMSopiuro,  L. 

Ttiungula  || 

Triangulum  Aoitrale,  B. 

Tocan,  B. 

Uraa  Major. 

Ursa  Minor. 

Virgo. 

Tolpecttla  (et  Anaer),  H. 


*  The  ATia  Indica  of  Bayer.     [Correot  ApU  Indioa  in  Batkb,  Bioo.  Div.] 
t  Cruter  in  a  separata  cunatellution  in  Ftolemy.    The  neighbouring  atara  oa 
tbe  body  of  Hydra  were  conaidered  by  Flamsteed  aa  part  of  tliia  oonaielUtion. 

+  This  is  the  Apia  of  Bayer,  called  Musea  by  Laeaille ;  there  in,  however,  a 
eoitotflljitton  Moaea,  formed  by  Bode,  we  believe,  and  aituated  cloae  to  Aries, 
tte  atars  of  which  are  uitnally  ooaaidered  aa  belonging  to  Aries. 

I  A  part  of  Aqnila  in  Aratna. 

II  Oalj  one  ia  Aiatns  and  Ptolemy.    Another  sddcd  by  HsTelios. 


There  are  many  other  constellations  formed  hj  different  individuals ; 
but  these  are  not  now  generally  admitted.  Such  are  Uie  Antinous  of 
Tychu  Brah^  ;  the  Mons  Mnnalus  and  Cerberus  of  Hevelius ;  the  Oak 
of  Charles  IL  and  the  Cor  Caroli  of  Halley;  the  Table  Mountain  and 
the  Nubecula  Major  and  Minor  of  Laeaille  (the  latter  being  not  clus- 
ters of  distinct  stars,  but  large  nebulsB) ;  the  Reindeer  of  Lemonnier ; 
the  Reaper  of  Lalande ;  the  Honours  of  Frederic,  the  Sceptre  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  Hersohel's  Telescope,  the  Balloon,  the  Mural  (Quadrant,  the 
Cat,  and  the  Log  Line  of  Bode ;  and  Qeorge's  Harp  of  Hell.  Many 
others,  we  believe,  have  been  proposed,  but  there  would  be  little  use 
in  reviving  their  names.  In  fact,  half  a  century  ago,  no  astronomer 
seemed  comfortable  in  his  position  till  he  had  ornamented  some 
Uttle  cluster  of  stars  of  his  own  picking  with  a  name  of  his  own 
making. 

In  the  large  maps  of  the  stars,  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  constellations  are  figured  precisely 
as  described  by  Ptolemy,  and  the  additional  ones  are  not  drawn,  which 
will  therefore  render  them  useful  to  the  readers  of  Qreek  astronomical 
works. 

CONSTIPATION,  an  undue  retention  or  an  imperfect  evacuation 
of  the  faeces.  The  aJimentary  canal,  considered  physiologically,  may 
be  divided  into  two  portions ;  one  appropriated  to  the  conversion  of 
the  aliment  into  nutriment,  and  the  other  appropriated,  among  othor 
functions,  to  the  separation  and  discharge  of  the  refuse  matter  of  the 
aliment.  The  first  constitutes  the  apparatus  of  digestion,  and  the 
second  that  of  fsecation.  Independently  of  the  orgims  appropriated  to 
the  performance  of  the  preparatory  operations  of  prehension,  mastication, 
insalivation,  and  deglutition,  the  apparatus  proper  to  digestion  consists 
of  the  stomach,  the  duodenum  or  the  second  stomach,  the  jejunum, 
and  the  ileum,  the  three  latter  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  forming 
the  small  intestines.  It  is  in  these  great  digestive  chambers  that  the  - 
processes  of  chymifioation  and  chylification  are  performed ;  processes 
by  which  the  multifarious  substances  taken  as  food  are  converted  into 
an  homogeneous  substance  analogous  in  its  composition  to  the  blood. 
The  requisite  changes  on  the  food  are  effected  partly  by  secretions 
formed  by  the  walls  of  the  digestive  chambers  themselves,  and  partly 
by  secretions  elaborated  by  distinct  organs  and  conveyed  into  the 
digestive  chambers  by  separate  tubes.  These  auxiliary  organs  are  the 
pancreas  and  the  liver,  the  fluids  secreted  by  which  perform  a  most 
important  pa  t  in  the  function  of  digestion.  The  chyle,  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  action  of  these  digestive  fluids,  is  absorbed,  as  it  is  formed, 
by  a  set  of  vessels  termed  the  lacteals,  spread  out  upon  the  walls 
mdre  especially  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  upon  the  surface  of  which 
they  take  their  origin  by  open  mouths. 

But  a  considerable  portion  of  the  substances  taken  as  food  is  in- 
capable of  being  converted  into  chyle ,-  this  is  separated  from  the  chyle 
partly  in  the  duodenum,  and  still  more  perfectly  in  the  jejunum  and 
ileum,  as  it  flows  over  the  walls  of  these  extended  chambers.  More- 
over, a  considerable  portion  of  the  digestive  fluids  themselves  does  not 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  chyle,  but  is  separated  from  it  and 
mixed  with  the  refuse  matter  of  the  food.  Again,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination,  is 
lined  with  a  membrane  which  secretes  a  peculiar  fluid,  termed  mucus. 
This  fluid  which  defends  the  delicate  and  sensitive  vessels  that  are 
crowded  on  every  point  of  the  digestive  chambers,  and  which  maintains 
those  chambers  m  a  state  of  suppleness  and  moisture,  is  constantly 
formed,  removed,  and  renewed.  Tliat  portion  of  it  which  has  served 
its  otfice,  and  which  has  become  effete,  is  mixed  with  the  refuse 
matter  of  the  aliment  and  of  the  digestive  fluids.  All  these  substances 
mixed  together  in  a  common  mass  are  transmitted  to  the  second 
portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  consists  of  the  large  intestines ; 
namely,  the  cxcum,  the  colon,  and  the  rectum,  by  the  operation  of 
which  the  second  part  of  the  digestive  function,  that  termed  fiecation, 
is  performed.  This  function  consists  of  two  processes ;  first,  of  that 
by  which  the  comnion  m<ass  of  excreme.ititiouB  substances  is  brou^^ht 
into  a  state  fit  for  its  discbarge  from  the  body ;  and  secondly  of  that 
by  which  a  force  is  generated  adequate  to  eject  its  dischiirge.  The 
chief  ajent  by  which  these  substances  are  brought  into  a  state  fit  for 
their  discharge  is  the  bile.  [Bile  ;  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  The  agent 
by  which  their  actual  discharge  is  ejected  is  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
intestines,  which  is  excited  to  contraction,  and  thereby  to  the  generation 
of  the  force  recjuisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object,  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  bile. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  matters  to  be  discharged  from  the 
alimentary  canal  do  not  consist,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed,  merely  of 
the  refude  portion  of  the  food :  this  constitutes  only  a  small  part  of 
those  matters ;  an  essential  part  of  it  consists  of  the  refuse  matter 
of  secretions  which  have  performed  most  important  offices  in  the 
economy. 

Tnei'e  is  manifest  in  the  performance  of  certiin  functions  of  the 
body  a  tendency  to  periodicity.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the 
return,  at  regular  periods,  of  the  necessity  for  sleep,  of  the  appetite  for 
food,  and  of  the  command  to  remove  from  the  body  the  excremeutitious 
matters  prepared  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Whatever  may  have  first 
led  to  the  formation  of  these  habits,  and  however  they  may  be  varied 
by  circumstances  which  operate  at  an  early  period  of  life,  they  cannot, 
after  having  been  once  formed,  be  materially  and  frequently  interrupted 
without  danger  to  the  health.    The  interruption  of  one  of  these  habits 
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by  the  retention  of  the  fseces  beyond  a  determinate  period,  namely,  the 
period  of  twenty-four  hours,  oonstitutes  the  disease  termed  constipation ; 
a  disease  often  disregarded,  generally  considered  of  little  importance, 
always  productive  of  mischief,  and  very  frequently  terminating  in  a 
fatal  result. 

The  slighter  degrees  of  constipation,  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
they  are  attended  with  no  appreciable  disturbance  of  any  function,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  morbid ;  but,  in  general,  a  retention  of  the 
fseces  beyond  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  is  attended  with  manifest 
disorder.  This  disorder  is  <»minonly  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
retention  is  protracted  beyond  tnat  determinate  period,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  Uie  frequency  with  which  such  retention  recurs.  The  amount 
of  the  disorder  thus  induced  is,  however,  a  good  deal  influenced  by 
constitutional  peculiarity  ;  for  there  are  individuals  whose  faecal 
evacuations  are  not  more  frequent  than  once  a  week,  or  once  a  fort- 
night, or  even  once  in  three  weeks.  Such  an  habitual  retention  of 
the  faeces,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  it  occurs,  generally  happens  in 
females  who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  and  who  take  little  food  and  less 
exercise. 

The  immediate  effects  of  constipation,  when  this  disease  occurs  in 
its  usual  degree,  in  ordiniry  habits,  is  the  production  of  some  one  or 
more  of  those  painful  states,  the  signs  of  which  are  generally  grouped 
together  under  the  common  name  of  dyspepsia.  There  is  disordered 
appetite,  which  is  either  deficient,  capricious,  or  voracious;  a  dry, 
coated,  or  clammy  tongue ;  thirst,  or  some  disagreeable  taste  in  the 
mouth ;  dulness,  heaviness,  confusion,  giddiness,  or  pain  in  the  head ; 
physical  and  mental  torpor;  dry  and  hot  skin;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  an  irritable  temper,  and  a  capricious  or  a  desponding 
mind. 

The  remote  effects  of  constipation  are  far  more  numerous  and  serious 
than  is  commonly  understood.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  a  full 
detail  of  them  in  this  place.  But  among  the  most  obvious  may  be 
mentioned,  the  origin  of  various  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Moreover,  headache  and  giddiness  existing  as  severe  and  permanent 
affections,  and  the  distinct  diseases  called  colic  [Couc] ,  chorea  [Chorea], 
epilepsy,  chlorosis,  hysteria,  haemorrhoids,  and  many  others,  have  their 
most  frequent  origin  in  an  habitual  and  protracted  retention  of  the 


The  usual  termination  of  constipation  when  severe,  frequent,  and 
obstinate,  is  in  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  which  commonly  assumes 
the  form  either  of  ilius  [Ilius]  or  enteritis  [Enteritis],  and  which 
rapidly  proves  fatal. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  a  greater  tendency  to  constipation  in  some 
temperaments  than  in  others ;  in  the  melancholic,  for  example,  than  in 
the  sanguineous,  and  in  certain  individual  peculiarities  of  constitution. 
But  this  tendency  would  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  superin- 
duced by  the  habitual  use  of  certun  kinds  of  ind^stible  food ;  such 
as  imperfectly  fermented  bread,  heavy  pastry,  as  dumplings,  &c. ; 
indigestible  vegetables,  as  cucumbers,  melons,  ko.  The  tendency  thus 
superinduced  may  be  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  astringent  and 
stimulating  beverages,  sedentaiy  habits,  long  indulgence  in  sleep,  Ac. 
The  immediate  causes  of  constipation  are :  1.  an  impaired  or  torpid 
action  of  the  liver,  in  consequence  of  which  there  is  either  a  deficient 
or  a  vitiated  secretion  of  bileu  It  has  been  stated  that  one  portion  of 
the  bile  [Bile,  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.]  mixes  as  an  essential  constituent  with 
the  chyle,  by  which  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food  is  assimilated  to  the 
constitution  of  the  blood ;  the  other  portion  of  tho  bile  consists  of 
excrementitious  matter,  principally  of  a  resinous  nature.  It  is  this 
resinous  portion  of  the  bOe  that  constitutes  the  proper  stimulus  to  the 
colon  and  rectum,  whose  office  it  is,  by  the  contraction  of  the  fibres 
which  form  their  muscular  coat,  to  remove  the  faecal  matters  from  the 
body.  A  certain  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  bile  must 
therefore  necessarily  dmunish  the  action  of  these  organs,  by  depriving 
them  of  the  stimulus  on  which  their  action  mainly  depends.  2.  Torpor 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal  itself,  and  more  especially 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  constitutes  the  hu^e  intestines.  8,  The 
production  and  accumulation  of  flatus  in  these  organs,  by  which  their 
thin  parietes  are  distended,  and  even  a  mechanical  obstacle  is  afibrded 
to  the  passage  of  the  fieces. 

The  treatment  of  constipation  sho\iId  always  have  in  view  two 
objects :  I.  The  immediate  removal  of  the  impacted  faoces ;  and  2.  The 
change  of  the  pathological  condition  of  the  system  in  general,  or 
of  the  alimentary  canal  in  particular,  on  which  the  faecal  retention 
depends. 

CONSTITUTION,  a  term  often  used  by  persons  at  the  present  day 
without  any  precise  notion  of  what  it  means.  Such  a  definition  of  a 
constitution,  if  it  were  offered  as  one,  might  be  defended  as  equally 
good  with  many  other  definitions  or  descriptions  w^hich  are  involved 
in  the  terms  used  whenever  a  constitution  is  spoken  of. 

The  constitutions  which  are  most  frequently  mentioned  are  the 
English  constitution,  the  constitution  of  the  several  states  composing 
the  North  American  Union,  the  federal  constitution,  by  which  these 
same  states  are  bound  together,  and  various  constitutions  of  the 
European  continent,  which  have  hardly  been  permanent  enough  to  be  i 
submitted  to  an  accurate  investigation.  | 

The  vague  notion  of  a  constitution  is  that  of  certain  fundamental 
rules  or.  laws  by  which  the  general  form  of  admimstration  in  a 


given  country  is  regulated,  and  in  opposition  to  which  no  other 


fundamental  rules  or  laws,  or  any  rules  or  laws,  can  or  ought  to  be 
made. 

The  eaxLct  notion  of  a  constitution  cannot  be  obtained  without  first 
obtaining  a  notion  of  sovereign  power.     The  sovereign  power  in  anj 
state  is  Uiat  power  from  which  all  laws  properly  so  called  proceed;  it 
is  that  power  which  commands  and  can  enforce  obedience.    Such  a 
power,  being  sovereign  or  supreme,  is  subject  to  no  other  power,  aod 
cannot  therefore  be  bound  by  any  rules  laid  down,  either  by  those 
who  have  at  any  previous  time  enjoyed  the  sovereign  power  in  the 
same  community,  or  by  any  maxims  or  rules  of  conduct  practised  (s 
recommended  by  its  predecessors  in  power,  whether  those  rules  cr 
maxims  be  merely  a  matter  of  long  usage  or  solemnly  recorded  in  anr 
written  instrument.     The  sovereign  power  for  the  time  is  suprem«, 
and  can  make  what  laws  it  pleases  without  doing  any  illegal  act,  and, 
strictly  speaking,  also,  without  doing  any  unconstitutional  act.    For 
this  word  constitution,  taken  in  its  strongest  sense,  can  never  mean 
more  than  a  law  made  or  a  usage  sanctioned  by  some  one  ur  more 
possessed  of  sovereign   power,  which  law  or  usage  has  for  many 
generations  been  observed  by  all  Uiose  who  have  suocesaively  heid 
the  sovereign  power  in  the  same  country.    To  modify  or  destroy  such 
a  rule  or  law  might  be  imwise,  as  being  an  act  in  opposition  to  that 
which  many  successive  generations  had  found  to  be  a  wise  and  useful 
law ;  it  might  be  dangerous  as  being  opposed  to  that  to  which  the 
prejudices  of  many  generations  had  given  their  sanction ;  aad  it  might 
lead  to  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  governed,  if  either  their  own 
interest  or  their  passions  were  strong  enough  to  lead  them  to  risk  « 
contest  with  the  sovereign  power.   If  (as  would  generally  be  admitted) 
the  assembled  parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  possess  the 
sovereign  power,  there  is  no  act  which  they  could  do  which  would  be 
illegal,  as  every  body  must  admit :  and  further,  there  is  no  possible 
act  which  they  could  do  which  would  be  unconstitutional,  for  such  act 
would  be  no  more  than  repealing  some  law  or  usage  having  the  force 
of  law  which  the  mass  of  the  nation  regarded  with  more  than  usual 
veneration,  or  enacting  something  at  variance  with  such  law  or  usage. 
For  example,  if  the  next  assembled  parliament  should  abolish  the  tnal 
by  jury  in  all  cases,  except  criminal  matters,  or  where  the  crown  ii 
the  prosecutor,  such  an  act  might  be  called  by  some  illegal,  uncoo- 
stitutional,  and  imwise.     But  it  would  not  be  called  illegal  by  my 
person  who  had  fully  examined  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  law ;  it 
would  not  be  called  unconstitutional  by  any  man  who,  having  called  it 
illegal,  wished  to  be  consistent  with  himself :  it  could  only  properly 
be  called  wise  or  unwise  by  those  who  had  reflected  sufficiently  on  the 
nature  of  the  institution  and  its  operations  to  know  whether  such  a 
modification  wotdd  do  more  good  or  harm. 

The  words  constitutional  and  unconstitutional  appear  to  be  only 
strictly  applicable  to  such  a  case  as  the  following :  where  the  sovereign 
power  being  invested  in  one,  or  two,  or  five  hundred,  or  all  the  males 
of  an  inde]|Sendent  political  community  who  are  above  a  certain  age, 
or  in  any  other  number  in  such  a  community,  lays  down  certain  rules 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  the  sovereign  power  intrusts 
the  legislative  functions.  Such  are  the  Constitutions  of  the  several 
states  composing  the  North  American  Union,  and  such  is  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Federation  of  these  several  states.  In  these  several 
states  the  people,  in  the  mass,  and  as  a  general  rule,  are  the  sovereign. 
The  people  assembled  by  their  delegates,  named  for  that  especial 
purpose,  have  framed  the  existing  Constitutions ;  and  they  change  the 
ConJatitutions  in  the  same  way  whenever  the  majority  of  the  people, 
that  is,  when  the  sovereign,  chooses  to  make  such  change. 

These  Constitutions  lay  down  certain  rules,  according  to  which  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  functionaries  must  be  chosen ;  thej 
fix  limits  to  their  several  powers,  both  with  respect  to  one  another, 
and  with  respect  to  the  individuals  who  compose  the  sorereigiL 
They  do  ordain  and  declare  the  future  form  of  government  For 
example,  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  of  1776,  declares  "that  all 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  every  denomination  shall  be  incapable  of 
being  elected  members  of  either*  House  of  Assembly,  or  of  the  Privy 
Council."  The  same  rule,  we  believe,  forms  a  part  of  the  recently 
amended  Constitution  of  the  same  state.  If  the  Virginia  legislatun 
were  to  pass  an.  act  to  enable  clergymen  to  become  members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  or  of  the  Privy  Council,  such  an  act  would  be 
imconstitutional,  and  no  one  would  b^  bound  to  obey  it  The 
judiciary,  if  such  a  matter  came  before  it,  would,  in  the  discharge  of 
its  duty,  declare  it  unconstitutional,  and  such  co-called  law  could 
have  no  further  effect  than  if  any  unauthorised  body  of  men  had  made 
the  rule. 

A  constitution  then  is  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  the  sovereign 
power,  by  which  it  delegates  a  part  of  its  authority  to  certain  persoos, 
or  to  a  body,  to  be  chosen  in  a  way  prescribed  by  Act  of  ConstitutioD, 
which  at  the  same  time  fixes  in  a  general  way  the  powers  of  the  bc>cly 
to  which  a  part  of  the  sovereign  power  is  thus  delegated.  And  the 
sovereign  power  changes  this  Constitution  whenever  it  pleases,  and  in 
doing  so  acts  neither  constitutionally  nor  unconstitutionally,  but 
simply  exercises  its  sovereign  power.  No  body  can  act  unconsti' 
tutionally  but  a  body  which  has  received  authority  from  a  higher 
power,  and  acts  contrary  to  the  terms  which  fix  that  authority. 
Wherever  then  there  is  a  sovereign  power,  consisting  either  of  one, 
as  the  Autocrat  of  Russia,  of  three  members,  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
as  in  England  (provided  these  three  members  do  possess  the  complet.' 
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BOTereign  power),  or  of  all  the  males  bom  of  American  citusens  uid  of 
a  given  age,  as  in  most  of  the  United  States  of  North  America — such 
sovereign  power  cannot  act  unconstitutionally.  For  to  act  uncon- 
stitutionally would  be  to  act  against  a  rule  imposed  by  some  superior 
authority,  which  would  be  a  contradiction. 

A  constitutional  government  may  be  either  purely  democratical, 
as  those  of  the   United  States  of   North  America,  or  it  may  be 
republican,  that   is,  a  government  in  which  the  sovereign  power  is 
simply  defined   aa  not  being  held  by  one  person.     It  may  be  of 
such  a  kind   that  it  shall  approach  very  near  to  a  monarchy,  if 
the  king  or  other  head  of  the  state  is  by  the  constitution  invested 
vixh  very  great  powers,  or  such  powers  aa  may  enable  him  to  over- 
power, overawe,  or  render  incapable  of  action,  the  other  limbs  of  the 
Cunstitution.    A  constitutional  government  may  be  of  the  aristocratical 
kind,  &s  England,  where  the  power  of  the  crown  is  now  veiy  limited 
in  practice,  and  is  in  effect  wielded  by  the  small  number  who  for  the 
time  obtain  the  direction  of  af&irs  by  means  of  being  able  to  get  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Conmions ;  for  this  body,  though  elected  by 
the  people,  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  a  really  popular  body.     The 
French  king,  under  the  Charter,  had  greater  powers  than  the  English 
monarch  has  in  fact,  though  in  theory  it  may  seem  otherwise.    The 
King  of  the  French  presided  in  his  own  Cabinet ;  the  English  Cabinet 
deliberates  without  the  prraence  of  the  sovereign,  whose  wishes,  in 
opposition  to  those  of  the  Cabinet,  can  never  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  Cabinet  consists  of  the  responsible  ministers ;  they  are  the  king's 
aervantfl,  but  ao  long  as  they  are  in  office  they  act  as  they  please. 
Bat  whatever  variety  at  form  there  may  be  in  constitutional  govern- 
ments, the  essential  element  to  a  constitutional  government,  as  here 
imdentood,'iB  an  assembly  of  representatives  chosen  by  all  the  people, 
or  by  a  considerable  proportion  of  them.     This  is  the  body  on  which 
a  constitutional  government  depends  for  its  strength,  its  improvement, 
and  its  existence.     This  is  the  element  out  of  which  ought  to  come  all 
the  amelioratioiia  of  the  condition  of  the  people  which  can  be  effected 
by  legislative  measures.     The  limb  or  member  of  a  constitutional 
government,  which  is  composed  either  of  hereditary  peers,  or  of  peers 
named  for  life  by  a  king,  is  from  its  nature  an  inert  body.     It  may 
resist  unwise  and  hasty  change,  but  it  is  not  adapted  for  any  active 
measures. 

The  policy  of  having  a  constitution  in  a  state  where  the  sovereign 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  all  the  citizens  may  be  defended  on  general 
grounds  of  convenience.  When  the  community  have  settled  that 
certain  fundamental  maxims  are  right,  it  is  a  saving  of  time  and 
trouble  to  exclude  the  discussion  of  all  such  matters  from  the  func- 
tions of  those  to  whom  they  have  by  the  constitution  intrusted 
legislative  power.  Such  fundunental  rules  also  present  a  barrier  to 
any  sudden  and  violent  assumption  of  undue  aumority  either  by  the 
legislative  or  executive,  and  oblige  them,  as  we  see  in  the  actual 
workings  of  constitutions,  to  obtain  their  object  by  other  means, 
which,  if  not  less  dangerous  in  the  end,  are  more  slow  in  their 
oj>erati(m,  and  thus  can  be  detected  and  are  exposed  to  be  defeated  by 
similar  means  put  in  action  by  the  opposing  party.  There  are  disad- 
vantages also  in  such  an  arrangement.  Constitutional  rules  when  once 
fixed  are  not  easily  changed ;  and  the  legislative  body  when  once  esta- 
blLihed,  though  thecH'etically,  and  in  ^t  too,  under  the  sovereign 
control,  often  finds  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  and  defeat  the  wishes 
f^i  the  body  to  which  it  owes  its  existence,  and  from  which  it  derives 
its  t;ower.  One  of  the  great  means  by  which  these  ends  are  effected  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  written  instrument  or  constitution,  which  is 
the  warrant  for  their  powers.  The  practice  of  torturing  the  words  of 
all  written  law,  till  in  effect  the  law  or  rule  is  made  to  express  the 
contrary  of  what  seemed  to  be  at  first  intended,  appears  to  be  deeply 
implanted  in  the  English  race,  and  in  those  of  their  descendants  who 
have  established  constitutional  forms  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  value  of  all  written  instnunents,  whether  called  constitutions  or 
not,  seems  considerably  impaired  by  this  pecuhar  aptitude  of  men  to 
construe  words  which  once  seemed  to  have  one  plain  meaning  only,  so 
that  they  shall  mean  anything  which  the  actual  circumstances  may 
require,  or  may  seem  to  require. 

It  is  beside  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  advantage  of  a  Constitution 
m  a  conmiunity  where  the  sovereign  is  one.  Being  supreme,  the 
sovereign  may  change  the  Constitution  when  he  pleases.  It  may  be 
Baid  that  if  the  constitution  is  good,  and  has  been  allowed  to  stand  by 
several  successive  possessors  of  the  sovereign  power,  it  obtains  an 
apparent  prescriptive  authority,  which  is  the  more  binding  on  the 
sovereign,  as  the  mass  of  the  nation  habitually  regard  this  same 
Constitution  as  something  which  even  the  sovereign  cannot  touch 
^th  impunity.  It  would  shock  conmion  prejudice  if  the  actual 
sovereign  were  to  violate  that  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  his  pre- 
decessors, and  is  reoonamended  by  an  apparently  higher  antiquity  than 
the  power  which,  in  the  actual  sovereign's  hands,  appears  to  be  of 
^ore  recent  birth.  The  precise  meaninjg  of  what  is  called  the  English 
Constitution  must  be  got  from  the  various  writers  who  have  made  its 
origin  and  progress  their  study.  In  reading  them  it  may  not  be  amiss 
^  hear  m  niind  that  the  woi^  Constitution,  as  used  by  them,  has  not 
the  exact,  but  the  vague  meaning  as  explained  above. 

States  where  there  is  a  king,  or  other  person  with  corresponding 
^^e  and  power,  are  now  most  usually  distributed  into  the  two  classes 
of  monarchies  and  constitutional  monarGhieih    The  twm  Monarchy  is 
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a  proper  term  to  express  a  form  of  government  in  which  one  man  has 
the  sovereign  power,  as  in  Russia.  The  term  Constitutional  Monarchy 
is  not  an  appropriate  term,  because  the  word  monarchy  is  not  capable 
of  a  limitation  of  meaning  without  the  implication  of  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  Still  the  expression  is  used,  and  it  is  imderstood  to  express 
those  states  in  which  the  kingly  power  is  limited  or  defined  by  a 
written  instrument,  which  abo  lays  down  certain  general  rules  affecting 
the  form  of  government  and  the  condition  of  the  people,  which  are 
not  to  be  varied  by  any  legislative  act.  Such  an  instrument  was  the 
French  Charte  [Chabtk],  under  which  France,  instead  of  being  a 
monarchy,  as  it  was  once,  became  a  constitutional  state,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  a  constitutional  monarchy.  This  act,  which  proceeded  from 
the  king  (Louis  XVIII.),  could  not  be  revoked  by  any  future  king  con- 
sistently with  good  faith ;  and  its  attempted  violation  by  Charles  X. 
produced  a  revolution. 

When  a  nation  has  reached  a  certain  point  in  its  social  progress,  a 
participation  in  the  sovereign  power  becomes  a  universal  desire.  It 
does  not  follow  that  a  nation  will  be  better  administered  because  the 
people  participate  in  the  sovereign  power,  but  they  will  not  be  satisfied 
till  they  do  participate  in  it ;  and  that  is  the  important  matter  for  an 
absolute  power  to  consider.  The  representatives  may  often,  and  will 
certainly  sometimes,  enact  laws  which  are  mischievous  to  themselves  ; 
but  that  is  an  incident  to,  or  an  accident  in,  a  constitutional  system, 
not  its  essentiaL  The  essential  of  a  constitutional  system  is,  to  call  all 
men  into  political  activity  as  members  of  a  state,  to  secure  the  highest 
degree  of  individual  freedom  that  ia  consistent  with  the  general  inter- 
est; to  establish  a  real  national  character,  by  making  each  man  a 
potential  and  living  member  of  the  body  corporate ;  and,  above  all,  to 
keep  a  tight  and  steady  hand  upon  the  public  purse ;  to  see  that  no 
more  taxes  are  raised  than  are  necessary  for  the  due  support  of  the 
administration,  and  to  see  that  they  are  raised  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  the  largest  sum  into  the  treasury  with  the  least  detriment  to  the 
individual.  Freedom  of  publication,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  ia  in  modem  times  indispensable  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  constitutional  freedom  where  it  exists,  and  of  attaining  it 
where  it  does  not  In  Prussia  it  is  restrained  by  a  censorship;  in 
France  it  is  checked  by  severe  enactments,  together  with  a  system  of 
warning,  and  a  power  of  suspending  the  publication  of  newspapers.  In 
England  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  amply  secured  both  by  law  and 
usage.  In  the  actual  state  of  Germany,  in  which  political  life  hardly 
exists,  the  establishment  of  a  true  constitutional  government  in  Prussia 
would  be  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  for  the  Qermanic  nation. 
The  Russian  subjects  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  or  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  dominions  at  least,  may  be  at  present  as  contented  and  as  well 
governed  as  they  would  be  under  a  constitution ;  for  a  constitution,  in 
order  to  be  beneficial,  must  be  founded  upon  a  representation  of  a 
whole  nation  which  has  political  knowledge,  or  of  a  majority  so  large 
that  the  minority  shall  be  insignificant  when  compared  with  it. 

In  the  article  Charte  an  account  ia  given  of  the  constitution  of 
France ;  and  of  that  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ameuica,  in 
Geoo.  Diy.,  under  that  head ;  America  and  England  enjoy  a  higher 
degree  of  constitutional  freedom  than  any  other  states.  Since  1848 
Sardinia  has  possessed  a  representative  constitution,  and  has  still  more 
recently  acquired  a  free  press.  The  struggles  of  Prussia  and  the 
results  will  be  found  in  the  Geoo.  Div.,  imder  Prussia.  Spain  has 
made  extraordinary  efforts  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  a  constitution. 
[Cortes.]  Some  of  the  smaller  states  of  Germany  have  constitutions, 
as  Wiirtemberg,  Hanover,  Baden,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Hesse  Cassel, 
Nassau,  &c  The  European  States  which  have  no  constitution  are 
Russia,  Austria,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  Papal 
States,  Grand  Dukedom  of  Tuscany,  Dukedom  of  Parma,  Dukedom  of 
Modena,  Dukedom  of  Lucca,  &c.  The  constitutions  of  Mexico  and  of 
the  Republics  of  South  America  resemble,  in  some  respects,  that  of  the 
United  States,  but  have  not  yet  acquired  stability.  Brazil  has  a  con- 
stitution and  a  representation. 

For  the  nature  of  a  federal  government,  which  necessarily  implies 
the  notion  of  a  constitution,  see  Federation. 

CONSTITUTIONS  AND  CANONS  ECCLESIASTICAL.  King 
James  I.,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  in  England,  by  his  writ  directed 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  summoned  and  called  the  *'  bishops, 
deans  of  cathedral  churches,  archdeacons,  chapters  and  colleges,  and  the 
other  clergy  of  every  diocese  within  the  province  of  Canterbury,"  to 
meet  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  in  London,  to  "  treat,  consent, 
and  conclude  upon  certain  difficult  and  urgent  affairs  mentioned  in  the 
said  writ.'*  The  persons  so  summoned  met  in  convocation,  and  "  agreed 
upon  certain  canons,  orders,  ordinances,  and  constitutions,  to  the  end 
and  purpose"  by  the  king  ^'limited  and  prescribed  unto  them;"  to 
which  the  king,  out  of  his  "  princely  inclination  and  royal  care  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  estate  and  government  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  now  settled  and  established,"  gave 
his  royal  assent  by  letters  patent,  According  to  the  form  of  the  statute 
of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.  The  king,  by  his  prero- 
gative royal  and  supreme  authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  commanded 
these  said  canons,  orders,  and  constitutions  to  be  diligently  observed, 
executed,  and  kept  by  his  loving  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  both  within 
the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  in  all  points  wherein  they  do  or 
may  concern  every  or  any  of  them ;  and  the  king  also  commanded  that 
•very  iaini»tcr,  by  whatever  name  or  title  soever  he  be  called^  shall  in 
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the  parish  cliurch  or  cbapel  where  he  hath  charge  read  all  the  said 
canona,  orders,  ordinances,  and  constitutions  once  every  year,-  upon  some 
Sundays  or  holydays,  in  the  afternoon  before  divine  service. 

The  canons  and  constitutions  may  be  divided  into  fourteen  heads, 
-which  treat  as  follow :  1.  Of  the  Church  of  England.  2.  Of  divine 
service,  snd  administration  of  the  sacraments.  S.  Ministers,  their  ordi- 
nation, function,  and  charge.  4.  Schoolmasters.  5.  Things  appertain- 
ing to  churches.  6.  Churchwardens,  or  quest-men,  and  side-men,  or 
assistants.  7.  Parish  clerks.  8.  Ecclesiastical  courts  belonging  to  the 
archbishop's  jurisdiction.  9.  Ecclesiastical  courts  belonging  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  bishops  and  archdeacons,  and  the  proceedings  in  them. 
10.  Judges  ecclesiastical  and  their  surrogates.  11.  Proctors.  12.  Re- 
gistrars. 13.  Apparitors.  14.  Authority  of  synods.  The  number  of 
coustitutions  is  one  hundred  and  forty-one.  The  authority  of  these 
canons  is  binding  on  the  clergy,  but  not  on  the  laity,  except  so  far  as 
is  stated  under  the  head  CAifoir.  The  authority  of  Canon  77  may  be 
doubted ;  it  is  this :  "  No  maa  shall  teach,  either  in  public  school  or 
private  house,  but  such  as  shall  be  allowed  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  or  ordinary  of  the  place,  under  his  hand  and  seal ;  been  found 
meet  as  well  for  his  learning  and  dexterity  in  teaching,  as  for  sober  and 
honest  conversation,  and  also  for  right  understanding  of  Ood's  true 
religion;  and  also  except  he  shall  subscribe  to  the  first  and  third 
articles  afore-mentioned  simply,  and  to  the  first  ten  clauses  of  the 
second  article."  The  78th  Canon  provides  that ''  curates  desirous  to 
teach  shall  be  Ucensed  before  others  :"  and  the  79th  declares  "  the  duty 
of  schoolmasters."  The  Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical  were 
printed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowieigfr,  London, 
1841,  together  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church '  of 
England. 

CONSTITUTIONS,  APOSTOLICAL  or  CLEMENTINE,  are  a 
code  of  regulations,  attributed  by  some  ecclesiastical  writers  to  the 
Apostles,  and  said  to  have  been  collected  by  Clemens  Romanus.  The 
collection  consists  of  eight  books,  containing  a  great  many  precepts 
and  rules  concerning  the  discipline,  doctrine,  aud  ceremonies  of  the 
church. 

Besides  the  gospels,  epistles,  and  apocalypse,  which  now  compose  the 
volume  of  the  New  Testament,  there  were,  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity,  numerous  writings  bearing  the  name  of  the  apostles  and 
apostolical  men,  of  which  some  are  extant  at  the  present  time ;  and  it 
is  generally  considered  that  two  among  the  first  in  order  of  time  are 
the  eight  books  of  Apostolical  or  Clementine  canons,  and  the  Consti- 
tutions which  are  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  That  the  latter 
once  constituted  a  part  of  the  New  Testament,  is  evident  from  the  lust 
of  the  apostoUcal  canons,  which  states  that  "  The  holy  and  venerable 
Bible  consists  of  the  Old  Testament  (of  which  the  several  constituent 
books  are  enumerated)  and  the  New  Testament,  which  consists  of  the 
gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  ;  14  epistles  of  Paul;  2  of 
Peter ;  8  of  John ;  1  of  James ;  1  of  Jude ;  2  of  Clement,  and  the 
Oongtitutiont  for  you  that  are  bishops,  published  by  me  Clement  in  8 
books,  which  are  not  to  be  divulged  to  all,  because  of  the  mystical 
things  contained  in  them ;  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  (Labbei, 
*  Collect.  Concil.'  tom.  i.)  One  of  tl^e  epistles  of  Clement,  and  part  of 
the  other  which  is  attributed  to  him,  are  included  in  the  Alexandrine 
MS.  Epipbanius  (a.d.  400)  cites  the  Constitutions  not  only  as  the 
work  of  an  honest  Catholic  Christian,  but  as  the  divine  word  and  doc- 
trine ;  yet  in  his  catalogue  of  canonical  books  they  are  not  included, 
and  it  is  contended  that  the  constitutions  now  extant  are  not  identical 
with  those  from  which  Epiphanius  cited. 

The  authenticity  and  date  of  this  work  have  been  a  subject  of  much 
learned  contention ;  and  though  by  far  the  greater  number  of  critics 
have  pronounced  it  to  be  a  pseudonsrmous  compilation,  made  in  the 
third  or  fourth  century,  there  have  been  «ome  who  support  the  opinion 
of  its  apostolical  origin.  (See  Tillemout,  '  Mdmoires  pour  I'Hist.  de 
I'Eglise,'  vol.  ii. ;  Mosheim,  cent,  i.,  part  ii. ;  and  Neander, '  Genetische 
Entwickelung,'  &a 

CONSTITUTIONS,  ROMAN.  The  word  constitutio  (from  con- 
stituere,  that  is,  to  set  up,  to  establish)  signifies  any  disposition  or  ap- 
pointment ;  for  example,  in  Dig.  iv.  2, 1.  9,  §  3,  an  interlocutory  decree 
of  the  praetor  is  called  constitutio ;  whilst  in  D.  45, 1.  91,  8  and  4,  the 
expression  "  quod  veteres  constituerunt "  is  used  to  signify  a  legal  rule 
or  maxim  in  use  among  the  old  Roman  lawyers.  The  decrees  and 
decisions  of  Roman  emperors  are  also  called  constitutiones,  and, 
according  to  Qaius  (i.  5),  an  imperial  constitution  is  what  the  emperor 
declares  by  a  decree,  or  an  edict,  or  a  letter.  That  modem  signification 
of  the  term,  which  denotes  the  fundamental  law  of  a  state,  was  not  in 
use  among  the  Romans ;  yet  Cicero  (*  De  Republica,'  L  45)  employs  the 
word  to  express  a  similar  notion. 

During  the  republic  the  Roman  law  was  made  or  developed  by 
decrees  of  the  people  in  the  comitia  (leges  and  plebiscita),  by  decrees 
of  the  senate,  and  by  the  edicts  of  various  magistrates,  as  the  pnetors 
and  aediles.  [Roman  Law.]  After  the  great  internal  change  and 
revolutions  had  taken  place  in  the  Roman  state,  and  Augustus  had 
united  in  himself  the  powers  of  all  the  branches  of  government,  with 
the  direction  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  the 
imperial  authority  was  firmly  established.  The  emperor  not  only  had 
the  right  of  issuing  edicts,  as  the  magistrates  of  the  republic  had  done, 
but  he  could  propose  and  make  entirely  new  laws.  Propositions  of 
laws  from  the  emperor  to  the  senate  were  called  orationes  piincipum. 


Thus  arose  the  imperial  constitutions,  with  the  supremacy  of  Augustus. 
But  as  the  arbitrary  acts  of  Sulla,  Pompeius,  and  Julius  Cseaax  were 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  people,  both  in  their  lifetime,  and  afto* 
their  death,  this  may  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  the  system  of 
constitutions.  As  the  institutions  of  the  republic  onl^  gradually 
merged  into  the  imperial  autocracy,  the  voice  of  the  people  in  the 
comitia  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate  were  still  respected  in  form, 
though  not  in  substance.  But  after  a.d.  24,  during  the  reign  of  Tiberiuj*. 
the  legislation  of  the  people,  and  200  years  later  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  also,  totally  ceased.  From  that  era  laws  were  made  only  by 
the  emperors ;  and  from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  tUe  cou.'»ti- 
tutions  were  properly  called  leges  novaj,  or  new  laws. 

The  imperial  constitutions  occur  under  different  denominations ;  as 
edicta  (leges  edictales),  or  decrees  addressed  to  and  binding  on  all 
Roman  subjects ;  decreta  or  rescripta,  which  are  decisions  in  particular 
cases,  upon  questions  proposed  to  the  emperor  by  public  functionarit2« 
or  private  persons ;  these  decisions  also  were  universally  binding.  We 
find  the  terms  epistolse  also  used,  when  the  decisions  werp  answers  to 
magistrates,  and  litterse,  when  given  in  reply  to  private  persons.  Im- 
portant single  constitutions  were  often  entitled  from  the  en^peror  who 
made  them,  as,  for  example, "  lex  Anastasiana.'* 

In  course  of  time  the  number  of  these  constitutions  became  so  great, 
that  to  prevent  confusion  collections  were  made,  and  called  cudei. 
The  first  collections  made  by  private  persons  were  the  codices  Grego- 
riani  and  Hermogeniani,  of  which  we  know  very  little ;  it  being  even 
uncertain  if  they  were  two  separate  codes  or  only  one.    Yet  it  seem^ 
that  the  first  collector  was  Gregorius,  and  that  Hermogenes  continued 
the  work.     Opinions  vary  also  as  to  the  time  when  these  compiler 
lived ;  Blume  fixes  on  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  as  the 
period  when  Gregorius  or  Gregorianus  flourished,  resting  his  hypothesii; 
on  a  mutilated  inscription  found  in  one  of  the  rescripts  in  his  code,  in 
which  Blume  traces  the  words  "  DiocleUanus  et  Maximianus  Domini 
Nostri."     (See  Irving's  *  Introduction  to  the  Civil  Law,'  p.  28,  n.  29.) 
Hugo  thinks  it  probable  that  both  these  lawyers  flourished  during, 
or  a  little  after  Diocletian's  reign  ('History  of  the  Roman  Law,' 
book  2,  §  379) :  in  a  note  to  that  section  he  mentions  as  a  curious  fact 
that  in  an  old  treatise,  the  'Consultatio  veteris  Jurisconsulti,*  aa 
extract  from  the  corpus  Hermogenianum  is  ascribed  to  the  reigns  of 
Yalentinian  and  Valens,  nearly  100  years  later.    Their  collections, 
which  contained  the  constitutions  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  to  Dio- 
cletian, are  lost,  and  we  have  only  some  fragments,  which  were  fint 
edited  by  Jac  Sichardus  (Basil,  1528,  fol.),  together  with  the  Codex 
Theodoeianus.     The  fragments  are  in  Schulting's  '-Jurisprud.  Vet 
Ante-Just,'  Lugd.  Bat.  1712,  and  in  the '  Jus  CHvile  Ante-Jujst.,'  BeroL 
1815,  purporting  to  be  taken  ex  Breviario  Alariciano;   but  a  more 
recent  and  a  very  valuable  edition  of  these  constitutions  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Hanel,  at  Bonn,  1835,  entitled  '  Codicis  Gregoriani  et  (Ilodicis 
Hermogeniani  Fragmenta.'    In  connection  with  the  Theodosian  code  a 
remarkable  document  discovered  by  Clopius  deserves  mention,  the 
'  Gesta  in  Senatu  Urbis  Romas  de  recipiendo  Theodosiano  Codice,'  con- 
taining the  announcement  to  the  senate  of  Rome  by  the  consul 
A.  A.  Glabrio  Faustus  of  the  emperor's  legislative  enterprise,  and  the 
other's  concurrence,  '^Quam  rem  setemus  princeps  dominus  noster 
Valentinianus,  devotione  socii  afiectu  filii  comprobavi,"  together  with 
the  approbation  with  which  that  announcement  was  received.    Nor 
should  the  student  of  this  portion  of  the  ante-Justinianean  Roman 
law  omit  to  refer  to  a  work  of  much  research  and  sound  learning  for 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  history  of  the  Theodoaian  era,  in 
Bishop  Miiller's  *  Commentatio  historica  de  Genio  Moribus  et  Luxu 
^vi  Theodosiani' 

Another  and  more  important  collection  was  made  in  the  reign  ot 
Theodosius  II.,  by  public  authority.  The  emperor  having  nominated, 
in  the  year  435,  a  commission  of  eight  persons,  including  Antiochus, 
who  was  their  director,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  oonstitutioiu 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  three  years  afterwards  (a.d. 
438)  the  new  code,  called  Codex  Theodoeianus,  was  confirmed  by  the 
emperor,  and  published  in  the  Eastern  empire.  It  contains  sixteeD 
books,  divided  into  titles,  in  which  the  separate  constitutions  are 
arranged,  according  to  their  subject-matter,  in  such  a  way  that  many 
of  them  are  subdivided.  Some  additions,  called  novelise,  were  after- 
wards made  to  the  collection  of  Theodosius.  The  first  five  books  were 
lost,  but  portions  of  them  have  been  recently  discovered  at  Milan, 
by  Clossius  (Clossii '  Theodos.  Codic.  Genuin.  Fragmenta,'  Tub.  1824); 
and  at  Turin,  by  Peyron,  ('Codic.  Theodos.  Fragm.  Ined.,'  Tur., 
1823-4).  The  best  edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code  is  that  by  Jac 
Gothofredus,  tom.  vi.,  Lugd.,  1665,  who  also  wrote  an  excellent  com- 
mentary on  it,  which  was  published,  together  with  the  text,  by  Bitter, 
Leipzig,  1736-54.  A  copy  of  this  code  has  appeared  in  the  Berlia 
edition  (1 815)  of  the  '  Jus  Civile  Ante-Justinianeum.' 

In  the  year  506,  Alaric  II.  made  an  abridgement  of  the  Theodosian 
Code,  adding  to  it  the  excerpts  from  the  codices  Gregoriani  and  Hermo- 
geniani, and  the  works  of  the  Roman  lawyers  Gains  and  Paulus,  fur 
the  use  of  the  Romans  then  living  in  the  empire  of  the  Visigoths ;  the 
collection  is  called  '  Breviarium  Alaricianum/  and  is  also  known  by  the 
title  *  Aniani  Breviarium.' 

The  last  and  most  important  collection  of  Roman  constitutions  was 
made  by  the  order  of  Justinian.     [Justinian's  Legislation.] 
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which  is  not  absolutely  implied  i&  tlie  faypothesia  of  the  problem  or 
theorem  in  question.  Thus,  in  the  proof  of  the  theorem,  "  the  square 
on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  eqaal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  sides,**  the  formation  of  the  right-niigled  triangle  and  of 
the  squares  la  not  technically  considered  as  part  of  the  construction, 
the  latter  term  being  only  used  to  imply  all  the  additional  formation 
of  figure  neceflsary  to  the  proof. 

A  question  Is  frequently  said  to  be  solved  by  construction,  when  it 
is  only  meant  that  a  geometrical  method  of  solving  it  is  adopted,  as 
distinguished  from  an  algebraical  solution.  An  equation  is  also  some- 
tinies  said  to  be  constnM^ed,  in  the  sense  inverse  to  that  in  which  it  is 
said  to  be  solved  ;  that  is,  when  the  roots  are  given,  and  the  equation 
is  required  to  be  found. 

CUNSUBSTANTIAL  (Consubstantialis)  Is  equivalent  in  expresrion 
to  eo-«a9ential,  and  is  the  translation  of  the  term  dfuMtvalos,  homoousios, 
which,  in  the  commencement  of  the  4th  centuty,  was  the  subject  of  so 
much  zealous  contention  among  the  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  sects  of 
Christians.    The  Artans  and  Eusebians,  who  asserted  the  second  person 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  adherents  of  Maced<mius,  who  asserted  the 
third  person,  to  be  dSfTerent  and  distinct  in  nature  from  the  first,  were 
rtrenuoiisly  opposed  by  the  Athanasians,  who,  at  the  cotmcil  of  Nice 
(a-D.  325),  adopted  as  the  pasS-word  of  their  party  the  term  S^oowrloi, 
eonsuhstantial,  or,  as  It  is  Englished  in  the  Nicene  creed,  '*  Of  one 
nbtianee  with  the  Father."    There  were  three  conflicting  denomina- 
tions :  those  who  held  the  three  persons  to  be  of  the  tame  substance, 
ifioovffios ;  those  who  asserted  them  to  be  of  a  timilar  substance, 
iftMowias ;  and  those  who  contended  that  they  were  of  a  different  sub- 
stance, kpofjLolof,     Between  these  parties  the  dispute  was  carried  on 
during  several  years  with  great  violence ;   and  successive  cotmcils, 
composed  of  handteds  of  bishops,  continued  to  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  altering  creeds  and  reciprocating  anathemas.     In  modem  times 
Uie  hpofiotos  doctrine  has  been  advocated  by  t)r.  Bury  in  his  '  Naked 
Gospel/  a  work  which,  though  condemned  and  burnt  by  the  University 
of  Oxford,  was  approved  and  adopted  by  Locke,  Clarke,  and  Whiston. 
The  circumstantial  particulars  of  the  aUcient  c  jntroversy  may  be  found 
in  the  various  histories  of  the  councils  of  that  period,  and  its  modem 
rerival  in  the  numerous  works  on  the  Unitarian  doctrines.    See  espe- 
cially fhe  article  '  Arianlsme,*  in  Plugnet'a  '  Diet,  des  Hdr^sies.' 

CONSUBSTANTIATION,  or  IMPANATION,  is  a  terra  adopted 
hj  the  Lutheran  Church  to  designate  its  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  transubstantiation  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Luther,  after  separating  from  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  still  re- 
tained the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence ;  but  instead  of  teaching,  as  the 
Romanists  do^  that  the  priest's  pronunciation  of  the  words  of  conse- 
cration at  once  deprive  the  bread  and  wine  on  the  altar  of  their  natural 
qualities,  and  transform  them  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
he  taught  that  after  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  they  are 
mysteriously  accompanied  with  the  real  body  and  blood.  In  short,  in 
transubstantiation,  the  divine  body  and  blood  is  present  icilhout  the 
bread  and  wine ;  and  m  contuhitautiation  it  is  present  veith  the  bread 
and  vine  :  the  former  effects  a  change  of  nature,  the  latter  a  change  of 
circumstance. 

The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  was  first  introduced 
into  the  church  by  John,  sumamed  Pungens  Asinus,  a  doctor  of  Paris, 
at  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  His  work  on  this  subject,  entitled 
'Determinatio  P.  Joannis  Parisiensis  de  modo  existendi  Corpus  Christi 
in  Sacramento  Altaris,*  was  republished  by  Allix  in  1686. 

CONSUL  (a  word  of  the  same  family  as  consulere,  to  consult),  was 
the  title  of  the  highest  ordinary  magistrate  in  the  Roman  republic. 
King  Tarquinius  Superbus  having  been  expelled  from  Rome  for  his 
tvrannical  conduct,  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
B.C.  409,  a  republic  was  established.  Instead  of  kings,  two  func'.ion- 
ariea  caJled  consuls  (consules,  in  Greek  twaroi)  were  appointed  tt^ 
administer  the  republic.  The  first  Consuls  were  Lucius  Junius  Brutus 
r.nd  Lucius  Tarquinius  Collatinus  (or  M.  Horatius,  according  to  Poly- 
bius,  iii  22).  The  consuls  were  annually  elected  in  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata,  and  at  first  were  only  chosen  from  the  patricians. 

As  the  consulship  was  established  in  the  place  of  the  kingly 
office,  the  consuls  also  were  invested  with  the  same  power  that  the 
fangs  had.  (Niebuhr's '  History ;  *  Gibbon's  '  History,'  i.  8 ;  Cicero, '  De 
Leg.'  iii.  8,  who  ascribes  to  them  "  regiam  potestatem  ").  The  consu- 
late was,  with  the  exception  of  the  dictatorship,  the  highest,  and, 
before  praetor,  sediles,  and  censors  existed,  the  onlv  supei  ior  admi- 
nistrative office  in  Rome.  The  consuls  were  at  the  nead  of  the  whole 
J^public;  the  judiciary  (jurisdictio),  the  military  (imperium),  and  the 
executive  powers  were  all  united  in  them.  Accordingly,  we  find  them 
also  called  prsetores,  and  judices,  and  imperatores.  They  presided  in 
^be  senate,  where  they  had  an  elevated  seat,  and  the  business  in  the 
comitia  curiata  and  centuri  vta  was  conducted  by  them.  The  consuls 
created  the  qusestors  of  the  public  treasury,  and  thus  had  great  in- 
fluence in  the  administration  of  the  treasiuy,  the  quaestors  being 
dependent  on  them.  They  could  also  conclude  peace  and  make 
^Uiances.  They  were  the  supreme  judges  in  all  suits  and  criminal 
trials. 

The  consuls  possessed  the  same  external  insignia  of  honour  as  the 
fangs,  except  the  golden  crown  and  the  trabea  (purple  cloak),  which 
latter  they  were  only  allowed  to  wear  in  a  triumph.  They  h;id  a 
iceptre  of  ivory,  with  an  eagle  at  the  end.    In  the  assemblies  of  the 


people  they  sat  on  the  sella  curulia  (an  ornamented  chair) ;  and  like 
the  other  senators  they  wore  the  toga  pnetexta.  Twelve  lictors,  with 
the  fasces  and  axes,  as  the  symbol  of  the  consuls'  power  over  the  lives 
of  the  citb.ens,  preceded  each  of  them  at  first;  but  P.  Valerius,  called 
Poplicola,  a  name  which  implies  his  respect,  or  affected  resi>ect,  for 
popular  rights,  limited  the  power  of  the  consuls,  and  curtailed  the 
external  symbols  of  their  authority.  In  the  city,  the  axes  were  taken 
from  the  fasuea,  and  only  one  of  the  consuls  was  preceded  by  the 
twelve  lictors.  From  their  sentence  appeals  to  the  people  were  allowed. 
From  this  time  they  were  deprived  of  their  former  power  of  condemn- 
ing citizens  to  death  in  Rome,  and  the  power  of  scourging  them  only 
remained.  But  while  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  army  out  of  Rome, 
they  retained  the  axes  in  the  fasces  and  all  their  former  rights.  The 
consul  who,  according  to  the  settlement  of  Valerius,  was  not  preceded 
by  the  twelve  lictors,  had  a  public  slave,  called  accensus,  to  precede 
him.  The  right  to  the  twelve  lictors  and  the  supreme  authority  in 
matters  of  administration  were  enjoyed  by  the  consuls  alternately 
from  month  to  month. 

The  patricians,  after  expelling  the  kings  with  the  help  of  the 
plebeians,  designed  to  transfer  the  royal  power  to  themselves,  which 
they  accomplished  by  securing  the  election  of  both  consuls  out  of 
their  own  body.  The  consuls  therefore  being  invested  with  the 
supreme  power,  the  struggle  of  ihe  people  with  the  patricians  was 
at  the  same  time  a  stmggle  agauist  the  consuls.  Their  power  sustained 
a  great  shock  by  the  institution  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs.  Each 
of  the  tribunes,  whose  number  at  last  amounted  to  ten,  had  the 
right  of  putting  his  veto  on  the  measures  of  the  consuls.  In 
order  to  prevent  arbitrary  acts  of  the  consuls,  the  tribime  TerrentiuS, 
B.C.  461,  made  a  proposition  for  a  code  or  collection  of  laws,  and  in  the 
year  b.c.  452  ten  men  (decemviri)  were  named  for  this  purpose,  who 
were  invested  with  full  powers,  and  all  other  functionaries  for  the 
time  were  suspended.  The  consulate  being  re-established,  the  tribunes, 
B.O.  444,  proposed  that  the  people  should  choose  consuls  from  the 
plebeians  also,  a  proposal  which  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  violent  contest. 
The  consulship  was  again  suspended,  and  tribunes  of  war  (tribuni 
militares)  with  consular  power  were  appointed,  to  which  office  ple- 
beians also  were  made  eligible.  At  last,  B.C.  366,  the  first  plebeian  was 
elected  consul.  (Liv.  vi.  42;  vii.  1.  2,  21-6.)  Afterwards  both  con- 
suls were  on  several  occasions  plebeians. 

In  the  mean  time  the  extension  of  the  state  made  it  impossible  for 
the  consuls  to  perform  the  increased  duties  of  their  office,  and  new 
functionaries  were  created.  In  B.C.  442,  the  censors,  and  B.o.  865,  the 
prsetors,  were  created,  which  latter  had  the  judicial  functions  pre- 
viously attached  to  the  consulate.  In  relation  to  these  new  magistrates, 
the  consul  was  called  magistratus  major,  or  superior  magistrate. 

Though  the  considar  power  was  thus  much  diminished,  it  was  still 
very  great.  All  the  officers  of  the  state,  except  the  tribunes,  were 
under  the  consuls ;  they  summoned  the  meetings  of  the  senate,  re- 
ceived all  despatches,  and  gave  audiences  to  foreign  ambassadors.  In 
time  of  war  they  were  commanders-in-chief,  and  the  election  of  the 
military  officers  partly  depended  on  them.  In  critical  times  the 
consular  power  was  made  unlimited  by  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
"  videant  consules  ne  quid  respublica  detrimenti  capiat  '*  (they  should 
take  care  that  the  republic  sustained  no  harm).  Under  such  circum- 
stances they  could  require  the  strictest  obedience  from  all  the  citizens ; 
and  they  resumed  their  right  to  condenm  to  death  without  appeal. 

The  imperium  or  military  command  was  granted  to  the  consuls  by 
the  lex  curiata  [Comitia],  whereby  a  province  {provincia)  was  assigned 
to  them.  The  term  provincia  originally  denoted  the  power  given  to 
discharge  some  public  duty  out  of  Rome,  particularly  the  command  of 
the  army  in  conquered  countries ;  and  these  countries  themselves  were 
called  provincisD  (provinces).  When  a  consul,  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office,  was  appointed  to  govern  a  province,  he  was  called 
pro-consul. 

At  first  no  particular  age  was  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  con- 
sulate. But  by  the  lex  Annalis,  proposed  by  the  tribune  L.  Villius,  in 
the  year  B.o.  181,  a  certain  age  was  required  for  each  magistrate;  and 
the  consul  must  be  forty-three  years  of  age.  But  this  law  was  not 
always  observed ;  M.  Valerius  Corvus  was  elected  consul  in  his  twenty- 
third,  and  Scipio  Africanus  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  No  one  could 
legally  be  re-elected  till  after  an  interval  of  ten  years ;  but  M.  Valerius 
Corvus  was  re-elected  six  times  and  l^larius  seven  times. 

The  candidate  for  the  consulate  was  required  to  be  at  Rome  when 
the  election  took  place  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  a  rule  which  was  also 
sometimes  not  regarded.  The  elder  of  the  two  consuls  first  received  the 
fasces,  until  the  Emperor  Augustus  prescribed,  by  the  law  called  lex 
Julia  and  Papia  Poppa;a,  that  he  shoidd  take  them  first  who  had  most 
children.  The  time  of  election  varied  at  different  periods  of  the 
Commonwealth  ;  but  they  were  alwnys  chosen  some  time  before  they 
entered  on  office,  and  were  called  designati.  The  time  of  entrance  on 
office  likewise  varied ;  but  about  B.c.  154  it  was  fixed  that  they  should 
always  enter  on  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January.  The  years  were 
named  after  the  consuls,  and  annual  registers  were  kept  for  that 
purpose,  which  were  called  Fasti  Consulares.  When  the  consuls 
entered  on  their  office,  they  went  in  a  solemn  procession  to  the  capitol 
to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus ;  and  after  this  ceremony  the  senate 
held  a  solenm  session.  Within  the  five  next  days  they  were  to  take 
the  oath  to  administer  the  republic  according  to  the  laws ;  and  at  the 


end  of  (heir  term  of  office  they  took  a  BimiUr  oath.  Tboefl  who  had 
discharged  the  office  of  consul  were  called  coasukres,  and  enjoyed 
kind  of  pre-emiaence  in  raok  over  ttie  other  -—-'-—' 


iVom  the  time  of  Sulla  and  Cteaar,  who  were  elected  perpetual 
dictetoTS,  the  cODmlata  gradiiall;  loet  all  its  powers,  and  under  the 
emperon  it  sunk  to  a  mere  shadow  and  a  name.  Yet  cunsula  were 
■itll  aoTiually  elected  by  the  people,  until  the  time  of  Tibsriua,  wlio 
ordered  that  they  ahoidd  be  choeen  by  the  senate.  The  number  of 
the  conmlg  was  much  augmented  by  the  eraperoia ;  and  several  kinds 
of  consuls  were  made,  as  consules  ordinarii,  after  whom  the  years  still 
were  called  ;  consulea  suSecti,  elected  by  the  emperors ;  and  conaulea 
honorarii,  who  had  title  and  rank,  but  no  power.  In  the  reign  of 
Cammodus  there  were  as  many  as  twenty-five  consuls  in  one  year, 
Conatantine,  however,  restored  the  custom  of  appointing  two  consuls 
only  in  the  year,  one  for  Constantinople,  and  one  for  Rome,  who  were 
alone  to  act  as  supreme  judges  under  the  emperor.  The  last  consul 
at  Constantinople,  aftsr  whom  the  year  was  denominated,  was  Basilius, 

S'  mior,  in  the  year  1394  A-V.O.  or  641  a.d.,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
ostinisnus.  The  last  consul  at  Home  was  Tbeodorus  Psulinus,  in 
the  year  a  d.  S36. 

'  COIfSUL,  an  officer  appointed  by  a  government  to  reside  in  some 
foreign  country,  in  order  to  give  protection  to  such  B^tjeirts  of  the 
government  by  whom  he  is  appointed  aa  may  have  commercial  dealings 
m  the  country  where  the  consul  resides,  and  also  to  keep  his  employers 
informed  concerning  any  matter*  relating  to  trade  which  may  be  of 
interest  or  advantage  for  them  to  know.  To  these  dutiea  are  some- 
times superadded  others  having  objects  more  directly  political,  but 
into  this  part  of  a  consul's  duty  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  at  preaent, 
as  such  functions  are  aasigned  to  consuls  not  as  such,  but  in  the 
absence  of  an  ambassador  or  other  political  agent.  The  dutiea  of  an 
English  consul,  aa  such,  cannot  perhaps  be  better  described  than  by 
giving  the  substance  of  the  general  instructions  with  which  he  '  ' 
niahtd  by  the  government  on  bis  appointment 
His  first  duty  is  to  exhibit  Ms  commisi 
through  the  English  ambassador,  to  the  authi 
which  he  is  accredited,  and  to  obtain  tJieir  sant 
the  document  whereby  this  sanction  is  con: 
exequatur ;  its  issue  must  precede  the  eomi 
duties,  and  its  possession  secures  to  the  < 
such  privileges,  immunities,  and  eiemptioni 
his  predec«SBors,  and  as  are  usually  granted 
In  which  he  is  to  reside."  It  must  be  the  particular  study  of  the 
consul  "  to  become  conversant  with  the  taws  and  general  principles 
which  relate  to  the  trade  of  Grsat  Britain  with  foreign  parts  :  to  make 
liimself  acquainted  with  the  language  and  with  the  municipal  laws  of 
the  country  wherein  he  resides,  and  eapecially  witii  such  laws  as  have 
any  oonneiion  with  the  trade  between  the  two  countriee."  It  is  the 
oonsul'a  principol  duty  "  to  protect  and  promote  the  lawful  trade  and 
trading  intereste  of  Great  Britain  by  every  fair  and  proper  means ;  " 
but  he  is  at  the  same  time  "  to  caution  all  British  subjects  against 
carrying  on  an  illicit  commerce  to  the  detriment  of  ^e  revenue  and  in 
violation  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  England,  or  of  the  country  in 
which  he  reeidea ; "  and  he  is  to  give  to  his  own  government  notice  of 
any  attempt  at  such  illicit  trading.  The  consul  is  "  to  give  his  beat 
advice  and  asaistance,  whenever  called  upon,  to  her  Majesty's  trading 
subjects,  quieting  their  differences,  promoting  peace,  harmony,  and 
good-will  amongHt  them,  and  conciliating  aa  much  aa  possible  the 
subjects  of  the  two  countries  upon  all  points  of  difference  which  may 
fall  under  his  cognisance."  Should  any  attempts  be  made  to  injure 
British  subjects  in  person  or  in  property,  he  is  to  uphold  their  rightful 
intereata  and  the  privileges  secured  to  them  by  treaty.  It,  in  such 
cases,  redress  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  loci]  administration,  he 
must  apply  to  the  British  minister  at  the  court  of  the  country  in 
which  he  rtaides,  and  place  the  matter  in  hia  hoods.  The  consul  must 
tnuiamit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiiirs,  at  the  end  of 
eveiy  year  a  return  of  the  trade  carried  on  at  the  different  ports  within 
his  consulate,  according  to  a  form  prescribed.  He  is  also  required  to 
■end  quarterly  an  account  of  the  market  pricw  of  agricultural  produce 
in  each  week  of  the  preceding  three  months,  with  the  coune  of  ei- 

properly  explaining  the  state  of  the  market  for  cum  and  grain.  It  is 
fiirther  his  duty  to  keep  his  own  government  inform^  as  to  the 
•ppeaiance  of  any  infectious  disease  at  the  place  of  his  reeidence.    The 
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consul  is  required  to  afford  relief  to  any  dietreased  British  seamen,  ur 
other  Britiiu)  subjects  thrown  upon  the  oaast,  cr  reaching  by  chance 
any  place  within  his  district,  and  he  is  !«  endeavour  to  procure  for 
such  persons  the  means  of  returning  to  England.  He  is  to  fuminh 
intelhgenoe  to  the  commanders  of  queen's  ships  touching  upon  the  coast 


the  port  where  he  reudes. 

In  most  cases  consuls  are  sobjects  ot  the  state  by  whom  they  ore 
appointed,  but  this  is  fay  no  means  an  invariabia  rule,  and  they  are 


either  directly,  o: 
I  of  the  counUy  U 
k)  hie  appointment 
Icated,  is  called  ar_ 
ent  of  his  consular 
il  "the  enjoyment  of 
aave  been  enjoyed  by 


places,  vice-consuls  are  selected  for  filling  the  ofGce  from  among  the 
mercantile  class,  and  it  occasionally  happens  that  they  are  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuita  at  the  port  where  their  official  residence  is  fizad. 

Consuls  or  vice-consuls  ore  appointed  by  the  English  goverrunent,  at 
all  the  chief  ports  with  which  the  nation  has  commercial  relattona,  but 
the  precise  number  is  always  varying.  The  salaries  paid  vary  not  only 
in  the  manner  above  stated,  but  likewise  according  to  the  particular 
drcumstancea  attending  the  appointment,  a  residence  in  some  coMDtries 
being  necessarily  more  expensive  than  in  others.  In  addition  to  their 
salaries,  consuls  are  in  the  receipt  of  tees  OD  "igtlpg  various  documents, 
but  these  fees  are  of  small  amount. 
CONSUMPTION,  PULMONARY.  [Phthibis  PuLiioifiiJS.] 
CONSUMPTION,  MESENTERIC.  [Maiubmub.] 
CONSUMPTION,  in  political  economy,  is  the  end  of  production ; 
the  use,  the  expenditure,  of  articles  produced.  It  is  unnecessary  here 
to  enter  upon  any  examination  of  the  theories  of  produetivt  and  im- 
produttivt  consumption,  which  have  so  largely  occupied  the  attention 
of  writers  upon  political  economy.  We  have  stated  the  general  prin- 
ciple under  the  head  Cafttai..  The  lutural  relations  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption  appear  very  unlikely  to  be  greatiy  disturbed 
in  any  condition  of  society  in  which  there  ia  freedom  of  labour  and 
security  of  property.  The  most  injudicious  and  extravagant  consump- 
tion on  the  port  of  the  few  is,  in  its  degree,  a  stimulua  to  a  mors 
strenuous  production  on  the  part  of  the  many ;  and  under  theae  cir- 
cumstances there  ia  sure  to  be  that  excen  of  production  over  oon- 
sumption  which  constitutes  capital.  The  creation  of  coital  shows 
that  the  prodiiction  has  been  greater  than  the  unproductive  consump- 
tion. A  judicious  and  well-regulated  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
few  would  doubtless  afford  a  more  certain  encoursgement  to  the 
industry  ot  the  producers,  and  the  excess  of  production  over  consump- 
tion would,  in  the  long  run,  be  greater.  Whatever  injury  the  im- 
provident consumption  of  individuals  may  cause  to  themaelvea,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  producing  claaa  of  society  will  always  repair  the 
waste  of  the  spending  class  :  that  in  point  of  fact  there  will  be  an 
excess  ot  production  over  consumption,  wherever  the  course  of  industry 
is  not  impeded  by  bad  laws,  or  by  a  wasteful  consumption  on  the  part 
of  a  government.  Whenever  a  government  engages  in  the  ruinous 
consumption  incidental  to  war,  for  example,  a  very  powerful  stimulus 
may  indeed  be  given  to  particular  branches  of  industry ;  but  other 
branches  of  industry  that  would  have  been  encouraged  had  their 
money  remained  in  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers,  will  proportionately 
be  depressed.  The  compensating  power  of  production  that  is  called 
forth  in  all  cases  of  private  consumption  must  be  deranged,  or  un- 
equally and  therefore  imperfectiy  excited,  by  the  consumption  ot  the 
state. 

CONTACT  (Geometry).  Two  lines,  one  of  which  at  least  is  curved, 
ore  said  to  be  in  contact  when  they  have  a  common  point,  and  recede 
from  that  point  in  such  a  way  that  the  deflection  of  the  one  from  the 
other  will,  if  a  sufficienUy  small  departure  be  token,  become  as  small  a 
fraction  as  we  please  of  that  departure ;  that  is,  it  there  be  no  Umit  to 
the  amallnesa  of  the  ratio  which  fq  may  be  mode  to  beat  to  OM,  as  we 
approach  the  point  o.  The  subject  will  be  fiu-ther  discussed  mathe- 
matically in  Tanqent;  CnnvATURE ;  Cubveb,  TnioitT  of;  and  we 
shall  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  the  connection 
between  the  preceding  definition,  which  is  refined  and  mathematical, 
and  the  obvious  ocular  phenomenou,  by  perception  of  which  we  imme- 
diately admit  a  marked  difference  of  character  between  contact,  as 
shown  fft  8,  and  simple  iHlertedion,  aa  shown  at  B. 

All  our  perceptions  of  lines  being  ocular  and  physical  in  the  first 
instance,  there  is  a  nunmiun  viabiU,  or  least  visible  (Ustanoe,  at  which 
lines  will  run  into  each  other.  Now  if  pq  and  o  H  always  preserve 
such  a  ratio  to  each  other  that  the  ndaima  vutf  ifa'a  of  these  lines  ai  ' 
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nearly  together,  PQ  will  not  be  lost  to  sight  before  ON,  and  the  curves 
will  continue  distinct  up  to  the  very  point  of  meeting.  But  if  rq 
.i;.n;Ti;»ii  so  rapidly  as  compared  with  o  h,  as  to  be  lust  to  aig.it  while 
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ox  is  still  Tiaible  aa  a  length,  the  two  ouires  will  appear  to  coincide 
for  a  visible  length,  which  forma  the  principal  ocular  feature  of  contact. 
But  thia  practical  contact  is  not  admitted  in  geometry,  a  science  of 
reason,  in  which  no  length  is  considered  as  invisible ;  so  that  contact 
is  onIy«  said  to  exist  where  the  ratio  of  p  Q  to  o  n  diminishes — not 
merely  reiy  much — but  without  limit.  Let  ON  and  pq  be  the 
fractions  x  and  v  of  a  linear  unit.  If  then  v  diminish  without  limit 
when  compared  with  x,  but  always  'retain  a  finite  ratio  to  a^,  the 
contact  is  said  to  he  of  the  ftnt  order ;  if  v  also  diTninish  without 
limit  when  compared  with  a^,  but  always  retain  a  finite  ratio  to  x*,  the 
c<ntact  is  said  to  be  of  the  second  order,  and  so  on.  These  different 
OTders  of  contact  exhibit  nothing  to  the  eye  but  a  closer  approach, 
the  higher  the  order  of  contact;  except  in  tiiis,  that  contacts  of  an 
even  order  are  always  accompanied  by  the  intersecting  coincidence 
ibown  at  8,  while  contacts  of  an  odd  order  make  the  curves  tan- 
gent to  each  other  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  Euclid, 
asat  T. 

CONTAGION,  THE  MATTER  OF,  a  poison  which,  on  entering 
the  blood,  produces  a  definite  train  of  morbid  phenomena,  and  which 
communicates  to  the  blood  the  property  of  generating  a  similar  poison, 
capable  of  producing  precisely  similar  morbid  phenomena.  Considered 
as  a  morbific  matter  nti  generit,  contagion,  then,  is  an  agent  which 
produces  a  disease  of  a  definite  nature,  one  of  the  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  which  is  that  in  its  prepress  a  peculiar  matter  is  secreted  from 
the  blood,  which,  when  introduced  into  the  blood  of  another  indivi- 
dual, produces  precisely  the  same  disease.  The  term  contagion  is  also 
in  common  use  to  denote  the  actual  propagation  of  diseasew  of  a 
specific  nature  from  person  to  person.  Such  diseases,  so  propagated, 
are  called  contagious ;  and  the  matter  by  which  they  are  propagated  is 
call^  contagious  matter  or  contagion. 

The  disease  called  small-pox  exhibits  a  series  of  morbid  phenomena 
peculiar  to  itself.  These  peculiar  phenomena  constitute  it  a  distinct  or 
generic  disease.  The  pustules  formed  in  its  progress,  the  formation  of 
which  is  one  of  the  series  of  morbid  phenomena  distinctive  of  it, 
contain  a  peculiar  secretion,  a  specific  poison,  which,  on  being  intro- 
duced into  the  blood  of  a  person  previously  in  sound  health,  as  by 
inoculation,  produces  in  that  person  small-pox.  This  disease,  then, 
presents  all  the  characters  of  a  contagious  disease. 

According  to  the  etymological  signification  of  the  term,  the  propa- 
gation of  disease  from  person  to  person  by  contagion  depends  on  the 
actual  contact  of  the  body  which  receives  with  that  which  conmiuni- 
catee  the  poison.  But  direct  contact  is  not  indispensable  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  a  contagious  disease.  There  are  contagious  diseases 
which  are  absolutely  incommunicable  without  direct  contact ;  but 
there  are  others  which  are  capable  of  communication  both  by  contact 
and  without  it.  A  particle  of  the  noatter  of  small-pox,  for  example, 
placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  body,  will  produce  small-pox ;  but 
the  matter  of  small-pox  is  likewise  capable  of  being  dissolveid  or 
suspended  in  the  air ;  and  the  air  thus  loaded  with  small-pox  matter, 
on  coming  in  contact  with  the  body,  is  capable  of  producing  small-pox. 
Hence  contagious  diseases  are  divided  into  two  great  classes;  into 
those  in  which  the  contagious  matter  acts  only  by  positive  contact  of 
penon  with  person,  and  into  those  in  which  it  acts  both  by  positive 
contact  and  through  the  medium  of  the  air.  Contagion  may  therefore 
he  said  to  be  immediate  or  mediate,  contactual  or  remote. 

Contagion  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  infection.     [In- 

7ECTI0S.] 

CONTEMPT.  A  contempt  in  law  is  a  disobedience  of  the  rules, 
ordere,  or  process  of  a  court  of  justice,  or  a  disturbance  or  interruption 
of  its  proceedings.  Contempts  by  a  contumacious  resistance  to  the 
process  of  a  court,  such  as  the  refusal  of  a  sherifi*  to  retiun  a  writ,  are 
punishable  by  attachment ;  but  contempts  done  in  the  jn-eeence  of  the 
rourt,  which  cause  an  obstruction  to  its  proceedings  in  administering 
the  law,  may  be  punished  or  repressed  in  a  summary  manner  by  the 
commitment  of  the  offender  to  prison  or  by  fining  hinL  The  power  of 
enforcing  their  process,  and  of  vindicating  their  authority  against  open 
obstruction  or  defiance,  is  incident  to  all  courts ;  and  the  means  which 
the  law  intrusts  to  them  for  that  purpose  are  attachment  for  contempts 
committed  out  of  court,  and  commitment  and  fine  for  contempts  done 
in  facie  eurue.     [ATTACHMENT.] 

CONTENT  (contentus,  contained),  the  quantity  of  space  contained 
in  any  portion  of  space,  measured  by  the  number  of  times  which  some 
arbitoiry  unit  is  contained  in  the  space.  Thus,  linear  content  is 
simply  Length  ;  superficial  content  is  Area  or  surface ;  solid  content 
(in  which  sense  the  word  is  principally  used),  also  called  volume,  is  the 
number  of  solid  units  contained  in  a  space.  These  solid  units  are 
always  cubes,  described  on  the  unit  of  length.  Thus,  when  the  inch 
or  foot  is  employed  in  measuring  lengths,  the  cubic  inch  or  cubic  foot 
is  always  employed  as  the  measure  of  solid  content. 

The  solid  content  of  a  rectangular  parallelopiped  (or  figure  like  a 
box)  is  found  by  multiplying  together  the  units  in  the  lengths  of  its 
three  dimensions.  Thus,  3  feet  of  length,  24  feet  of  breadth,  and  4 
feet  of  height,  give  3  x  24  x  4,  or  30  cubic  feet. 

The  solid  content  of  any  cylinder  or  prism  is  found  by  multiplying 
together  the  number  of  square  imits  in  the  base  and  the  number  of 
linear  units  in  the  altitude ;  and  one-third  of  a  similar  product  is 
the  content  of  a  pyramid  or  a  cone.  The  content  of  any  irregular 
■olid  bounded  by  planes  must  be  found  by  dividing  it  into  pyramids. 


Weight  is  thus  connected  with  content  accurately  enough  for 
common  purposes.  Multiply  the  number  of  cubic /ee<  by  1000  times 
the  specific  gravity ;  the  result  is  the  number  of  ounces  avoirdupois. 
Roughly,  multiply  the  number  of  cubic  feet  by  the  specific  gravity, 
and  five-ninths  of  the  result  is  the  number  of  cwts.  Thus,  the  specino 
gravity  of  brick  being  2,  a  cube  of  bricks  20  feet  long  eveiy  way 
weighs  g  of  20  X  20  X  20  X  2,  or  8889  cwt. 

To  find  the  solid  content  of  a  sphere,  take  \^JihB  of  the  rad.  x 
rad.  X  rad.     Thus,  the  radius  of  a  sphere  being  4  feet,  the  numbco' 
of  cubic  feet  contained  is  4  x  4  x  4  x  877  -t-  90,  or  2681. 

CONTINGENT  REMAINDER.    [Rkmaindkr.] 

CONTINUED  BASE,  in  Music,  is  the  figured  base  of  a  score  used 
throughout,  and  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  vocal  base,  as  well 
as  from  the  base  staves  assigned  to  particular  instruments.  The  term 
is  only  to  be  found  in  very  old  music,  and  is  now  become  obsolete. 

CONTRABAND.    [Customs  Duties.] 

CONTRACT.    [Agreement.] 

CONTRACTION,  in  Surgery,  an  abnormal  and  permanent  alteration 
in  the  relative  position  and  forms  of  parts,  arising  from  various  causes. 
Under  the  heads  Anchylosis,  and  Distortion,  some  of  the  more 
reinarkable  results  of  contractions  have  been  pointed  out.  In  this 
article  we  shall  describe  the  nature  of  club-foot  and  wry-neck,  and 
point  out  the  recent  mode  of  treating  these  contractions  by  surgical 
operation,  which  has  been  renoarkably  successful. 

Club-foot,  TaUpei,  is  the  term  which  has  been  applied  to  all  kinds  of 
distortion  of  the  foot.  Four  species  have  been  described:  talipei 
varua,  distortion  of  the  foot  inwards ;  tcUipea  valgus,  eversion  of  the 
foot ;  talipes  eqtUnus,  forced  extension ;  and  talipes  calcaneus  or  talus, 
extreme  flexion  of  the  foot  upon  the  leg.  «  Till  within  a  recent  period 
it  was  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  all  forms  of  club-foot  con- 
sisted in  a  malformation  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  more  particularly 
the  astragalus,  and  this  malformation  was  traced  to  a  diseased  con- 
dition  of  the  bones.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  Hippocrates 
attributed  club-foot  to  the  unnatural  contraction  of  one  set  of  liga- 
ments and  the  elongation  of  another.  Whether  this  be  the  original 
cause  of  the  distortion  may  be  doubted,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  its  being  a  result,  and  that  the  only  malformation  which  exists  in 
the  parts  is  removed  by  relieving  the  contraction  of  the  ligaments.  It 
is,  however,  to  Delpech  in  modem  times  that  we  are  indebted  for  a 
sound  view  of  the  nature  of  club-foot,  and  more  particularly  for  sug- 
gesting, though  himself  unsuccessful,  the  modem  operation  for  its 
relief.  Two  cases  of  club-foot,  which  had  been  produced  after  the 
bones  had  attained  their  full  development,  led  him  to  regard  the 
irregidar  action  of  the  muscles  as  the  cause.  To  this  conclusion  also 
Stromeyer  of  Berlin  was  led,  by  an  inquiry  in  which  he  engaged,  on 
the  occurrence  of  paralysis  in  the  muscles  of  inspiration.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  various  sources  of  distortion  dependent  upon  irregular 
action  of  the  muscles,  according  to  Dr.  Stromeyer. 

1.  Structural  changes  in  the  muscles,  inflammation  and  wounds, 
with  loss  of  substance. 

2.  Debility  and  inactivity  of  antagonists,  produced  either  by  wounds 
of  tendons  or  the  bellies  of  antagonist  muscles,  or  by  paralysis  of  the 
nerves  of  antagonist  muscles. 

3.  Diminution  of  voluntary  power  in  the  entire  limb  through  which 
the  flexors  or  extensors  preponderate  over  the  extensors  or  flexors  by 
the  constant  organic  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

4.  Painful  affections  of  the  part,  restraining  or  prohibiting  motion, 
such  as  that  from  inflammation  of  a  joint. 

6.  Increased  energy  in  the  muscle,  morbid  contraction  or  motion  in 
the  muscular  fibres,  tonic  spasm. 

The  various  modes  of  treatment  of  club-foot  formerly  pursued  indi- 
cated the  want  of  a  definite  knowledge  of  its  nature.  They  were 
mostly  mechanical,  and  seldom  effected  the  object  they  had  in  view. 
The  mode  of  treatment  now  more  generally  pursued  is  the  use  of 
mechanical  means  after  the  performance  of  a  surgiciU  operation.  The 
operation  consists  in  dividing  the  tendons  of  the  contracted  muscle, 
which  admits  of  the  restoration  of  the  malformed  parts  to  their  normal 
position,  and  the  space  between  the  divided  ends  of  the  tendon  is  filled 
up  with  new  matter,  and  the  function  of  the  muscle  is  normally  per- 
formed. This  operation,  simple  as  it  is,  was  never  performed  till  the 
year  1784,  when  Lorenz,  a  surgeon  at  Frankfort,  divided  the  tendo- 
achillis  for  the  cure  of  a  case  of  club-foot,  under  the  direction  of 
Thilenius.  The  same  operation  was  afterwards  unsuccessfully  resorted 
to  by  Sartorius  and  Micbaelis.  In  1816  Delpech  again  attempted  it, 
and  upon  more  philosophical  principles  than  his  predecessors,  but  he 
also  failed.  This  did  not  prevent  Stromeyer  from  repeating  the  opera- 
tion in  1831,  which  was  perfectly  succeasfvd.  In  1883  and  183C  he 
published  two  memoirs,  containing  six  successful  cases.  It  was  speedily 
performed  again  by  several  surgeons  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  value  and  utility  of  the  operation  are  now  universally  admitted. 
The  principal  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  operation  is  not  to  cut  through 
more  parts  than  is  necessary,  and  to  divide  the  tendon  of  the  con- 
tracted muscle.  The  division  of  the  tendo-achillis  is  however  only 
calculated  to  relieve  talipes  equinus  and  the  slighter  cases  of  varus. 
But  in  the  severer  forms  of  varus,  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus, 
flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  sometimes  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  require 
divlBion.  In  valgus  the  tendons  of  the  peronei  as  well  as  the  tendo- 
achillis  require  division.    The  principal  part  of  the  treatment  takes 
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place  after  the  operation,  and  conBists  of  applying  TariouS  mechanical 
means  for  the  rentoration  of  the  parta  to  their  normal  podtion.  This 
treatment  ia  generally  commenced  ffom  two  to  four  days  after  the 
operation.  A  great  variety  of  apparatiiB  have  been  designed  for  the 
purpose,  but  each  case  requires  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  tne  means  for 
effecting  the  reduction  erf  the  parts. 

Club-hand  does  not  occur  so  freqnently  as  club-foot,  but  the  distor- 
tion is  of  precisely  the  same  nature,  ilnd  requires  for  its  removal  the 
application  of  the  same  meiumres. 

Wry-neck  {Caput  obstipum,  Twrti-cMi)  lA  a  disease  of  the  same  natuK 
as  the  preceding,  and  most  frequently  aristo  from  the  unequal  con- 
traetion  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  originating  in  some  one  of  the 
causes  previously  tnentioned.  The  consequence  is  that  the  head  is 
permanently  incHned  towards  otie  of  the  shoulders.  Sotoetimes  this 
diseaae  arises  from  disease  in  the  vertebrae  or  from  the  contraction  of 
cicatrices  after  severe  wounds  and  bums  of  the  neck.  In  the  further 
case  the  wry-neck  can  seldom  be  removed,  but  in  the  latter  the  cicatrix 
may  sometimes  be  advantageously  divided,  and  the  wound  allowed  to 
heal  again  with  the  head  in  its  natural  position.  Where  it  depends  on 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  the  same  operation  may  be  had  recotitse 
to  88  is  used  for  the  relief  of  club-foot  and  dub-hand.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  operation  for  dividing  the  muscles  in  wry-neck  h&d  been 
recommended  and  practised  long  before  it  was  found  to  be  generally 
applicable  to  the  treatment  of  contractions.  When  it  is  determined  to 
treat  wry-neck  by  mechanical  means  without  operation,  the  best  appa- 
ratus is  that  uf  J  org.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  leather  stays,  and  of  a 
band  or  fillet  which  goes  round  the  heald.  To  the  stays  is  attached  a 
pulley,  over  which  runs  a  band  to  the  back  of  the  ear,  in  the  direction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  which  can  be  tightened  by  means  of  a 
screw.  It  thus  acts  <m  the  head  as  the  mtiscles  would  dd  if  they  were 
inaction* 

Dr.  Little  of  London  has  recently  published  a  work  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Stromeyerian  operation  to  contractions  depending  on  what 
is  called  partial  ankylosis.  These  ankyloses  depend  upon  some  organic 
or  functional  lesion  of  tendon  or  muscle,  arising  from  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing causes :  1.  From  sloughing  or  adhesion.  2.  From  spasmodic 
contraction.  8.  Frotn  organic  contraction  through  paralysis  of  antago- 
nist muscles.  4.  From  contraction  owing  to  long-continued  rest  of  the 
limb.  When  this  kind  of  ankylosis  has  not  existed  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  or  occurs  in  young  persons,  a  division  of  the  contracted  muscle, 
and  a  careful  extension  of  the  limb  afterwards,  is  very  often  followed 
by  a  complete  reetoration  of  the  function  of  the  ankylosed  joint. 

The  same  causes  which  produce  the  above-named  diseases  give  rise 
to  the  irregular  action  of  Uie  eye  called  Squinting,  and  the  operation 
of  8tromeyer  has  been  found  perfectly  successful  in  this  deformity. 
[SguiHTiivG.] 

(Little,  On  AnhfloM;  Little,  On  Chtb-Fooi;  Cooper's  Sutgiml  Dte- 
tionary  ;  Cooper,  Firtt  lAnea  of  Surgery  ;  Articles  '  Anchylosis '  and 
*  Club-Foot,*  Cydopadia  of  Surgery.) 

CONTRALTO ;  CONTRATENOR.  [Alto.] 

CONTBiARY  and  CONTRADICTORY.  Two  propositions  are  com- 
monly said  by  logicians  to  be  contrary  when  the  one  denies  every  pos- 
sible case  of  the  other ;  and  to  be  contradictory,  when  one  being 
universal,  the  other  denies  some  of  the  things  asserted  in  the  first. 
Thus,  the  contrary  proposition  to  "  every  A  is  B  "  is,  "  no  A  is  B,**  and 
its  contradictory  is,  "  some  As  are  not  Bs." 

Contrary  propositions  may  be  both  false,  but  cannot  be  both  true ; 
as  in  "  all  angled  are  equal,"  and  "  no  angles  are  equal."  But  of  con- 
tradictory propositions  one  must  be  true  and  one  must  be  false ;  either 
"  all  angles  are  equal,"  or  "  some  angles  are  not  equal."  One  of  the 
most  common  fallacies  of  conversation  and  debate  (and  occasionally  of 
written  argument)  is  fixing  the  assertion  of  the  contrary  upon  one  who 
simply  contradicts.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  asBume  a  contrary  as  proved  upon  groimds  which  establish  only 
the  contradictory. 

The  most  easy  way  of  establishing  general  propositions  is,  in  many 
cases,  the  refutation  of  the  contradictory ;  and  here  is  another  source 
of  error,  since  the  refutation  of  the  contrary  is  frequently  supposed  to 
have  the  same  efifect. 

In  common  language,  the  two  words  are  used  in  the  same  sense ; 
persons  are  said  to  maintain  contrary  sides  of  an  argument,  when  their 
conclusions  are  not  the  technical  contraries  of  the  logicians,  but  only 
contradictory  of  each  other.  The  common  question,  "  Have  you  any- 
thing to  say  to  the  contrary  f "  always  means,  "  Can  you  contradict 
this?" 

CONVENT,  from  the  Latin  conrentutf  an  assembly  or  meeting 
together.  This  word  is  used  in  a  double  sense,  first,  for  any  corpora- 
tion or  community  of  religious,  whether  monks  or  nuns ;  and  secondly, 
for  the  house,  abbey,  monastery,  or  nunnery  in  which  such  monks  or 
nuns  dwell.  Sbakspere  uses  it  in  the  first  sense,  when  he  says  of 
Wolaey— 

'*  At  last,  with  easy  roaAs,  he  enme  to  lidc^ster, 
Lodged  in  the  abbey ;  where  the  reverend  abbot 
With  all  hla  eoATeat  honoarably  received  him." 

Hen.  VIII.,  act  iv.,  se.  3. 

Addison  uses  it  for  the  building : — "  One  seldom  finds  in  Italy  a 
ipot  of  ground  more  agreeable  than  ordinary  that  is  not  covered  with  a 
eonreaU** 


Futeti^re,  who  wrote  his  dictionary  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  says 
there  were  no  fewer  than  14,000  convents  formerly  in  France. 

Convent,  as  related  to  the  foreign  military  orders,  meant  the  prin- 
cipal seat  or  head  of  the  order.  Fureti^re  says,  "  La  Commandcrie  de 
Boisy,  prfts  d'Orleans,  est  le  Convent  g^n^ral  de  I'Ordre  de  §t.  Lii»\re." 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  convents  were  termed  Caenobites,  from 
the  Greek  words  Koivdi  and  0U)s,  as  living  in  community.  They  dwt-lt 
chiefly  in  Egypt.  Fleury  ('Hist.  Eccles.,'  4to,  torn.  v.  p.  14,  Paris, 
1720,)  dates  then-  institution  as  early  as  the  davs  of  the  Apoaitles  ; 
others,  probably  with  more  correctness,  give  them  a  later  origin. 
St.  Pachomius,  abbot  of  Tabenna,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  who  was 
bom  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  is  believed  to  have  been  tJie 
firRt  person  who  drew  up  a  rule  for  the  Cschobitea  (Moteri,  *  Diet 
Histor.,*  torn,  viii.)    [MojeASTEiiY.] 

CONVENTION,  MILITARY,  a  treaty  made  between  the  com- 
manders of  two  opposing  armies  concerning  the  terms  on  #hich  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  hostilities  shall  take  place  between  them.  It  is 
usually  solicited  by  that  general  who  has  suffered  a  defeat,  when  hu 
retreat  is  not  secure  and  small  chance  is  left  of  maintaining  his  position ; 
and  it  is  seldom  refused  by  the  victor,  since  without  incurring  the  un- 
avoidable loss  attending  an  action,  his  force  becomes  immediately  dis- 
posable for  other  operations. 

In  1757  the  Duke  of  Ctmiberland,  when  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded, entered  into  a  convention  with  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
through  the  medium  of  Denmark,  by  which,  on  consenting  to  disband 
all  his  auxiliaries,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  with  the  English  troops 
across  the  Elbe.  And  in  1799,  when  the  Anglo-Russian  army  failed  in 
the  attempt  to  deliver  Holland  from  the  French  power,  the  Duke  of 
York  made  a  trea^  with  Qeneral  Bmne  by  which  the  invading  force 
was  allowed  to  re-embark  on  condition  that  8000  French  and  Dutch 
prisoners  of  war  in  England  should  be  restored. 

After  the  battle  of  Vimeira  in  1808,  the  Duke  of  Abrantes,  having 
been  defeated,  and  fearing  a  general  rising  in  Lisbon  against  him,  sent 
Qeneral  Kellerman  to  the  quarters  of  the  British  commander-in-chief, 
to  request  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  propose  a  convention  by  which  the 
French  troops  might  be  allowed  to  retire  from  Portugal.  This  being 
granted,  it  was  finally  arranged  in  the  convention  that  they  should  not 
be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war ;  and  that,  with  their  property,  public 
and  private,  their  guns  and  cavalry  horses,  they  should  be  transported 
to  France :  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  fortresses  which  had  not  capitulated 
were  to  be  given  up  to  the  British,  and  a  Russian  fleet,  then  in  the 
Tagus,  was  to  be  detained  in  English  ports  till  after  the  conclusion  of 
a  peace.  This  is  the  celeln^ted  convention  which  was  made  at  Lisbon, 
and  is  generally  but  Improperly  called  "  of  Cintra."  It  excited  much 
dissatisfaction  both  in  Portugal  and  England.  (Napier,  vol.  i.)  By  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  consisting  of  oUe  individual  of  each  of  the 
three  nations,  all  causes  of  complaint  were,  however,  finally  removed. 

CONVENTION  PARLIAMENT.  Two  days  after  the  abdication 
[Abdication]  of  James  II.,  the  Prince  of  Orange  invited  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  to  the  number  of  about  ninety,  who  had  taken 
their  places  in  the  House  of  Lords,  together  with  such  persons  as  had 
sat  in  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  to  the  number  of  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  with  the  aldermen  of  London,  and  fifty  of  the 
common  council,  to  meet  him,  and  he  requested  them  "  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  to  communicate  to  him  the  result  of  their 
deliberations."  They  did  so,  and  the  recommendation  was  that  he 
should  summon  a  convention  of  the  estates  of  the  realm.  The  prince 
accordingly  despatched  circular  letters  to  the  several  counties,  univer- 
sities, cities,  and  boroughs,  for  the  election  of  members.  The  con- 
vention, or  parliament,  as  it  was  afterwards  declared  to  be,  passed  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  which  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and  conferred 
the  crown,  with  constitutional  limitations  to  its  power,  on  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange  jointly.  The  Convention  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved 29th  January,  1691.  (See  "Popular  History  of  England,"  by 
Charles  Knight,  vol.  iv.,  p.  448,  et  teg.) 

CONVENTION  TREATIES.  These  are  treaties  entered  into 
between  difiercnt  states,  under  which  they  each  bind  themselves  to 
observe  certain  stipulations  contained  in  the  treaty.  In  1843  two  acts 
were  passed  (6  4  7  Vict.  c.  75  and  c.  76)  for  giving  effect  to  conventions 
between  her  Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  French  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America  for  the  apprehension  of  certain  offenders. 

The  act  relating  to  France  (c.  75)  legalises  the  convention  entered 
into  with  the  government  of  that  country  for  the  giving  up  of  offenders 
who  may  escape  from  France  into  England.  On  requisition  duly  made 
by  the  French  ambassador,  a  warrant  will  be  issued  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  fugitives  accused  of  having  committed  the  crimes  of  murder 
(ss  defined  by  the  French  code),  attempt  at  murder,  forgery,  or 
fraudulent  bankruptcy;  and  any  justice  before  whom  they  may  be 
brought  is  authorised  to  commit  them  to  jail  until  delivered  up  pur- 
suant to  the  ambassador's  requisition.  Copies  of  the  depositions  on 
which  the  original  warrant  was  issued,  duly  certified  as  true  copies, 
are  to  be  received  as  evidence.  But  no  justice  is  to  issue  a  warrant 
for  the  apprehension  of  any  French  fugitive  unless  the  party  applying 
is  the  bearer  of  a  warrant  or  document,  issued  by  a  judge  or  com- 
petent authority  in  France,  authenticated  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
justify  the  arrest  of  the  supposed  offender  in  France  upon  the  same 
charge.  The  secretary  of  state  will  order  the  person  committed  to  be 
delivered  up  to  the  person  or  persons  authorised  to  receive  him.    If 
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tiie  prisoner  committed  shall  not  be  eonveyed  out  of  her  Hajest/B 
dominions  w-ithin  two  months  from  the  time  of  his  committal,  any  of 
her  Majesty's  judges,  on  application  made  to  them,  and  after  notice  of 
such  appIioattoQ  has  been  sent  to  the  secretary  of  state  (or  to  the  acting 
gDvernor  in  a  colony),  may  order  such  person  to  be  discharged,  unless 
good  cause  shall  be  shown  to  the  contrary.  The  act  is  to  extend  to  all 
her  Majesty's  present  or  future  possessions,  and  to  continue  in  force 
during  the  continuance  of  the  oonventicxi. 

The  act  relating  to  America  (c.  76)  is  similar  in  its  nature  and 
purpi^aes  to  the  one  relating  to  France ;  but  the  crimes  specified  in- 
clude, in  addition,  piracy,  arson,  and  robbery,  and  do  not  include 
fraudulent  bankruptcy.  Difficulties,  however,  have  arisen  as  to  the 
JTiriDdiction  of  either  country  as  to  crimes  committed  at  sea.  A 
murder  may  be  committed  on  an  English  subject  on  board  an  American 
Tosael  (or  vic^  Tersft),  and  in  whichever  country  it  arrives  it  is  imde- 
cided  whether  either  country  has  jurisdiction  over  the  case. 

In  1544  a  case  occurred  of  a  fraudulent  French  bankrupt  who  had 
escaped  to  England,  and  the  French  government  demanded  that  he 
phuuld  be  given  up  under  the  Convention  Treaty.  He  was  arrested 
atjd  taken  to  prison ;  but  before  the  surrender  could  take  place  he 
applied  for  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  on  the  ground  that  fraudulent  bank- 
ruptcy was  an  offence  unknown  to  the  law  of  England,  and  that  there- 
fcre  it  was  contrary  to  law  to  arrest  him  or  keep  him  in  custody  on 
»ucb  a  charge.  The  warrant  of  commitment  did  not  specify  that  the 
priBoner  should  be  given  up  on  requisition  duly  made  according  to  the 
act,  but  the  words  wo-e,  "  \mtil  he  shall  be  delivered  by  due  course  of 
Liw."  In  consequence  of  the  defective  application  of  the  Convention 
Treatv  in  this  particular  case  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 

CONVERGENT,  CONVERGENCY,  DIVERGENT,  DIVER- 
GENCY. When  a  series  of  numbers  proceeding  without  end,  has 
terms  which  diminish  in  such  a  manner  that  no  number  whatsoever  of 
them  added  together  will  be  as  great  as  a  certain  given  number,  the 
series  is  called  convergent.  But  when  such  a  number  can  be  added 
tt^ethcr  as  will  surpass  any  given  number,  however  great,  the  series  is 
called  divergent.     Thus,  of  the  two  following  series — 

,       111       .  jtlll-L 

the  first  is  convergent,  for  no  number  of  its  terms,  however  great,  will 
amount  to  2 :  the  second  is  divergent,  and  the  sum  of  its  terms  may  be 
made  to  exceed  any  number.  By  going  a  mile,  then  half  a  mile,  then 
a  quarter  of  a  nule,  &c.,  two  miles  could  never  be  completed  :  but  by 
going  a  mile,  then  half  a  mile,  then  one-third  of  a  mile,  &c.,  a  hundred 
million  of  miles,  or  any  greater  number,  could  be  surpassed. 

The  subject  of  the  convergency  of  series  is  one  of  fundamental 
importance  in  the  whole  of  the  mathematics ;  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  it  has  been  treated,  in  works  on  algebra,  in  the  manner  which  its 
importance  requires.  Algebraical  writers  once  imagined  that  a  series, 
Luwever  obtained,  is  safe  and  fit  for  use,  whether  convergent  or  diver- 
gent. This  opens  a  question  which  has  caused  much  discussion,  and 
on  which  we  cannot  here  enter.  We  shall  state  the  results  of  investi- 
gation on  tho  subject,  together  with  the  references  to  sources  of 
information. 

1.  Series  of  increaaing  terms  are  certainly  divergent. 

2.  Series  of  decreasing  positive  terms  are  divergent,  unless  the  terms 
diminish  without  limit. 

3.  Of  aeries  of  positive  terms  which  diminish  without  limit,  a  test 
of  convergency  or  divergency  may  frequently  be  given  as  follows.  Let 
a,  b,  e,  d,  e,  Ac,  be  the  terms  of  the  series  :  form  the  new  series 

then,  if  there  ever  arrive  a  term  of  the  series  (A),  from  and  after  which 
all  the  terms  are  not  only  less  than  unity,  but  tend  towards  a  limit 
vhich  M  lesfl  than  unity,  the  series  is  certamly  convergent :  but  if  the 
terms  aforesaid  become  greater  than  imity,  and  continue  so  <from  and 
aftt^r  a  given  term,  the  series  is  certainly  divergent :  and  if  the  limit  in 
the  first  case  be  not  leas  than  unity,  but  unity  itself,  the  series  may  be 
either  convergent  or  divergent,  and  each  particular  case  must  be 
examined  by  itself.    Instances  of  both  sorts  can  be  given. 

i.  Serial  of  the  form  a  +  6j;  +  w;*  +  dor*  +  «;♦  +  &c.,  can  always  be 
i&ade  convd^nt  by  giving  a  sufficiently  snmll  value  to  a;,  except  only 
in  the  case  where  the  terms  in  the  series  (A)  increase  without  limit 
from  and  after  any  term.  If  they  do  not  increase  without  limit,  let 
L  be  the  limit;  then  the  preceding  series  is  convergent  whenever  L;r 
is  leas  than  unity,  is  referable  to  tne  preceding  case  when  hx  is  equal 
to  unity,  and  divergent  when  Lx  is  greater  than  unity.  But  if  L=:0, 
^c  preceding  is  always  convergent. 

5.  Series  whose  terms  are  alternately  positive  and  negative,  are 
always  convergent  when  the  terms  HiminJHh  without  limit,  and  the 
error  committed  by  taking  any  number  of  term^  to  stand  for  the 
vhole  value,  is  never  so  great  as  the  first  term  thus  rejected.    For 

instance,  if  the  answer  to  a  question  bel  —  -  +  5  —  j  +  &c.,  then  1 

A  O  S 

»  not  wrong  by  r,l  —-  is  not  wrong  by  -,  1  —  -  +  5  is  not  wrong  by 
|,  aed  60  on.    The  results  are  alternately  too  great  and  too  maaU* 


6.  When  such  a  series  as  the  hist  has  its  terms  not  HiTwJpi*«^ing 
without  limit,  but  towards  a  finite  limit,  the  sum  of  any  number  of 
terms,  increased  by  half  the  limit,  is  never  wrong  by  so  much  as  the 
first-rejected  term  differs  from  the  limit. 

7.  When  series  produced  by  idgebraical  development  have  their 
terms  alternately  positive  and  negative,  the  error  committed  by 
stopping  at  any  term  is  never,  in  any  caw  which  the  HutUnt  will  meet 
with,  so  great  as  the  first  rejected  term,  even  though  the  series  become 
afterwards  one  of  continually  increasing  terms.  If,  then,  such  a  series 
have  the  first  few  terms  rapidly  diminishing,  a  dose  approximation 
may  be  made  by  means  of  tnem  to  the  real  value  of  the  expanded 
function.  For  instance,  in  the  series  l-2a:  +  2.3a:«-2.8.4a:»+  .  . . . 
(in  which  an  attempt  to  calculate  from  the  wh<^e  series  would  be 
utterly  futile,  since,  however  small  x  may  be,  there  must  be  terms  of 
every  degree  of  magnitude)  when  x  is  small,  an  approximation  may  bo 
made  to  its  value  from  the  terms  which  decrease.  Thus  ii  x  ^  'l,m 
which  case  the  series  is 

1  -  •  2  +  •  Oa  -  •  024  +  •  0120  -  •  00720  +  to., 

(and  the  first  term  which  surpasses  that  preceding,  is  2 . 3 11  r'-^) : 

the  aggregate  of  the  terms  up  to  2 . 8  . . . .  9a:«  inclusive,  will  not  differ 
from  the  true  value  of  the  expression  by  so  much  as  2 . 8  ... .  10a*  or 
'0036288.  The  proof  of  this  curious  proposition,  in  the  vast  number  of 
cases  in  which  it  is  true,  may  be  deduced  from  Lagrange's  Theorem  on 
the  Limits  of  Taylor's  Series.  ('  Lib.  Useful  Knowledge,'— Differential 
Calculus,  p.  73 ) 

Series  which  are  functions  of  x  may  be  divided  into— 1.  Those  which 
are  sometimes  convergent,  and  sometimes  divergent,  such  as  the  deve- 
lopment of  (1  +  x)' .  2.  Those  which  are  always  convergent  at  last, 
but  in  which  the  appearance  of  divergency  (increasing  t^rms)  may  be 
continued  as  long  as  we  please,  such  as  the  development  of  c^.  8.  Series 
which  are  always  divergent,  but  to  which  a  similar  appearance  of  con- 
vergency can  be  given,  such  as  1  +  2a:  +  2 .  Sx"  + ,  and  the  like. 

4  Series  which  are  always  convergent  or  always  divergent,  and  never 
can  be  made  to  exhibit  any  symptom  of  approach  to  uie  other  state^ 
such  as 

a:  +  -+(a:8  +  -J+  . . .  and --^  +  -^+  ... 
X     \        x-J  1+a?    1  +  a^ 

The  series  which  are  always  convergent,  both  in  reality  and  appear- 
ance, and  upon  which,  therefore,  an  arithmetical  algebraist  would 
reckon  with  most  security,  do,  in  fact,  offer  difficulties  of  a  very 
peculiar  character.  They  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  usual  alge- 
braical generalisations  would  lead  to  abeolute  error  (so  far  as  has  yet 
appeared). 

On  this  subject  generally,  see  Peacock's  '  Algebra,*  and  '  Report  on 
Analysis'  (*Bep.  Brit.  Assoc/  vol.  ii.);  Cauchy,  '  Cours  d'Analyse;* 
Grunert,  '  Supplemente  zu  Klugel's  Worterbuche  der  Reinen  Mathe- 
matik,'  in  the  article  *  Convergenz  der  Reinen  ;*  '  Encyc.  Metrop.,' 
article  '  Calculus  of  Functions.'    See  also  Series. 

CONVERSE.  We  here  state  the  ordinary  theory  of  the  logical 
converse.  Converse,  in  logic,  means  a  proposition  which  is  formed 
from  another  by  interchanging  the  subject  and  predicate,  thus :  the 
converse  of  "  Every  A  is  B  "  is  "  Every  B  is  A."  But  care  must  be 
taken  to  put  the  proposition  in  its  usuid  logical  form  before  conversion. 
Thus  the  converse  of  "  Every  A  has  a  B  "  is  not "  Every  B  has  an  A." 
For  the  proposition  first  stated  is 

ETeryr    ^^1     f    ^7  1     Ta  thing  which  has  a  BT 
'  [^subject J     Lco/>tt/aJ     [_  predicate.  J 

and  the  converse  is  "  Every  thing  which  has  a  B  is  an  A." 

Of  the  four  forms  to  which  all  assertions  can  be  reduced,  namely 
(A)  ''Every  A  is  B";  (E)  "  no  A  is  B";  (I)  "some  As  are  Bs"; 
(0) "  some  As  are  not  Bs  ",  the  logical  converses  (so  called)  are  those  in 
which  the  new  subject  appears  with  the  same  degree  of  generality  of 
assertion  as  the  old  one.  Thus  the  converse  of  "  Every  A  is  B  ",  is 
"  Every  B  is  A.'  Consequently  in  the  first  and  fourth  forms,  or  the 
general  affirmative  and  the  particular  negative,  the  logical  converse  is 
not  necessarily  true.  Thus  "  Eveiy  A  is  B,*  does  not  give  *'  Every  B 
is  A  "  necessarUy,  but  only  "  some  Bs  are  As'.  The  latter  is  called  by 
writers  on  logic  conversion  per  accident,  a  term  which,  as  Dr.  Wallis 
has  declined  to  explain  it,  we  shall  leave  as  we  find  it,  adopting  the 
phrase  diminished  or  limited  conversion,  and  calling  the  first  kind 
simple  conversion.  The  only  other  method  of  conversion  which  has  a 
definite  name  is  that  in  which  the  subject  and  predicate  are  made 
contradictory  to  the  former  ones,  as  when  we  convert  the  proposi- 
tion, "  All  equilateral  triangles  are  equiangular  triangles,"  into  "  All 
triangles  not  equiangular  are  triangles  not  equilateral.'  This  is  called 
conversion  by  contra-ix>aition.  Restricting  ourselves  to  converses  which 
are  necessarily  as  true  as  the  direct  propositions^  we  have  the 
following  rules  with  respect  to  A^  E^  I^  and  0  above. 

E  and  I  are  simply  convertible. 

£  and  A  are  convertible  by  diminution. 

A  and  0  are  convertible  by  contra-position. 

Nothing  is  more  apt  to  make  a  begiimer  believe  that  "  Every  A  is 
B  **  yields  "  Every  B  is  A,"  than  the  study  of  geometry  without  close 
attention  to  the  meaning  of  terms  and  the  force  of  the  parts  of  an 
assertion.    For  as  a  majority  of  the  earlier  propositions  have  their 
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simple  conyerses  true,  the  student  does  not  suffioiently  reflect  upon 
this  being  contingent  and  not  necessary. 

In  maUiematical  propositions  there  is  a  species  of  conversion  which 
has  no  name,  consisting  in  the  interchange  of  the  predicate  with  a  part 
only  of  the  subject.  Thus  if  P,  Q,  R,  and  S  be  four  circumstances,  of 
which  the  existence  of  any  three  makes  the  fourth  also  exist,  we  may 
observe  this  species  of  conversion  in  passing  from  the  first  to  the 
second  of  the  following  propositions : — 

Every  (thing  which  gives  P,  Q,  and  R)  is  (a  thing  which  gives  S). 
Every  (thing  which  gives  P,  Q.  and  S)  is  (a  thing  which  gives  R). 
Thus  of  the  following  set  oif  circumstances :  1.  That  two  figures  be 
parallelograms ;  2.  That  they  be  equiangular ;  3.  That  the  sides  about 
equal  angles  be  reciprocally  proportional ;  4.  That  the  areas  be  equal : 
exhibit  the  possibility  of  this  conversion.  For  (1)  (2)  and  (3)  give  (4) ; 
(1)  (2)  and  (4)give  (3) ;  (1)  (3)  and  (4)  give  (2). 

The   subject    of   converse  is  discussed  by  Aristotle,    'Analytic. 
Prior./  i.  cap.  2,  ftc.    See  the  editions  of  the '  Organon/  by  Pacius^ 
1597,  &c. 
CONVERSION.    [Trover.] 
CONVEX.    [Concave.] 

CONVEYANCE  (in  Law)  is  a  deed  or  instrument  in  writing  which 
passes  real  or  personal  property.  The  only  conveyances  used  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  English  history  seem  to  have  been  feoffments  and 
grants,  though  leases  were  soon  used  to  pass  a  limited  interest.  The 
possession  of  land,  as  well  as  property  of  a  moveable  nature,  passed  by 
tradition  or  actual  transfer.  The  possession  of  land  was  given  sym- 
bolically, by  the  delivery  of  a  twig,  a  'turf,  &c.,  the  charter  of  feoffment 
being  the  evidence  merely  of  the  transaction,  and  not  essential  to  its 
validity.  Hence,  in  the  charter  of  feoffment,  the  operative  words,  or 
those  which  expressed  the  gift  or  transfer  of  the  property,  were  used  in 
the  past  tense,  hcUh  f,iven,  &c. :  these  terms  are  still  used  by  some 
practitioners,  although  the  reason  for  them  has  long  since  passed  away. 
A  grant  was  applied  to  the  conveyance  of  incorporeal  hereditaments 
which  did  not  admit  of  actual  delivery  into  possession.  From  this 
difference  in  their  application,  a^  diversity  was  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
innate  qualities  of  the  two  modes  of  conveyance,  the  feofi&nent  being 
used  to  convey  the  actual  possession  of  land,  and  operating  upon  the 
possession  without  any  regard  to  the  estate  or  interest  of  the  feoffor  ; 
the  grant  to  transfer  the  right  of  the  grantor  to  the  grantee  :  the 
former  was  formerly  defined  as  a  tortious,  the  latter  a  rightful  con- 
veyance. This  definition  however  was  not  always  recognised  by  the 
courts  (see  Goodright  v.  Forrester,  1  Taunt,  613).  The  stat.  8  &  9  Vict, 
c.  106,  formally  abolished  a  distinction  which  often  led  to  inconvenient 
consequences,  and  now  no  feofiment  can  have  a  tortious  operatioiL 

Sir  William  Blackstone  distingubhes  conveyances  as  original  or 
primary,  which  are  those  by  means  of  which  the  benefit  or  estate  is 
created,  or  first  arises;  and  derivative  or  secondary,  whereby  the 
benefit  or  estate  originaUy  created  is  enlarged,  restrained,  transferred, 
or  extinguished.  This  division  however  is  of  little  practical  import- 
ance. Conveyances  operate  either  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law,  or  under  the  statute  of  uses.  Conveyances  may  be  further 
divided  into  those  made  by  matter  of  record  and  by  deed.  As  ex- 
amples of  those  by  matter  of  record,  we  may  mention  private  acts  of 
parliament,  and  the  queen's  grant;  and,  until  those  modes  were 
abolished  by  the  statute  8  &  4  Will  IV.,  c.  74,  fine  and  recovery. 
Those  by  deed  are  by  feoffment,  grant,  bargain  and  sale,  covenant  to 
stand  seised,  lease,  release  or  confirmation,  exchange,  surrender.  Con- 
veyances simply  transferring  personal  property  are  called  assignments. 

By  the  statute  13  Eliz.,  c  5,  voluntary  or  h'audulent  conveyances  of 
real  property  are  rendered  void,  as  against  the  creditors  of  the  party 
making  the  transfer :  and  the  27th  Eliz.,  c.  4,  extends  similar,  and  in 
some  instances  more  extensive,  relief  to  subsequent  purchasers  of  the 
same  property,  although  they  may  have  had  notice  of  the  prior  con- 
veyance. The  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  also  provide  for  the 
relief  of  creditors  against  certain  conveyances  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  derogation  of  their  claims,  or  made  within  a  specified  time 
previous  to  the  bankruptcy  or  insolvency. 

The  old  system  of  conveying  by  lease  and  release  has  been  effectually 
uprooted  by  the  simple  enactment  of  the  statute  8  &  9  Vict,  c.  106, 
to  the  effect  that  **  all  corporeal  tenements  and  hereditaments  shall,  as 
rv^ards  the  immediate  freehold  thereof,  be  deemed  to  lie  in  grant  as 
well  as  in  livery." 

In  many  of  the  states  of  North  America  a  simple  bargain  and  sale  is 
the  usual  mode  of  conveying  real  property.  In  New  York  it  is  called 
a  grant ;  and  the  conveyance  by  feoffment  and  livery  of  seisin,  and 
also  the  statute  of  uses,  are  expressly  abolished  by  the  legislature. 

Conveyances  in  Scotland  are  made  according  to  the  strict  principles 
of  the  feudal  law  there  established,  which  imparts  to  them  the  appear- 
ance of  far  greater  speciality  and  quaintness  than  those  used  in  modem 
English  practice. 

(Bl.  C(/mm.  ;  ButL  Co.  Litt. ;  Kent's  Ctmm,) 

CONVEYANCING  is  the  business  of  preparing  conveyances  of  real 
or  personal  property,  of  investigating  the  title  of  the  vendors  and  pur- 
chasers of  property,  and  of  framing  those  miiltifarious  deeds  and 
contiucts  which  govern  and  define  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  families 
and  individuals.  It  is  carried  on  by  barristers,  or  by  members  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  who  having  kept  twelve  terms,  obtain  a  certificate 
according  to  the  proviaiona  of  the  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  49,  and  are  called 


certificated  conveyancers.  [Barrister;  Inns  of  Court.]  The  in- 
creased number  of  transactions  in  this  branch  of  the  law  has  rendered 
a  division  of  labour  and  a  special  course  of  study  necessary. 

There  are  two  opposite  systems,  by  which  the  transfers  and  trans- 
actions of  the  owners  of  real  property  are  capable  of  being  carried  on ; 
and  between  the  extreme  points  of  which,  in  some  portion  or  other  of 
the  intermediate  ground,  all  existing  systems  must  arrange  themselrea. 
In  one  of  these  systems,  as  in  the  present  sytem  of  England,  every 
transaction  is  accomplished  and  evidenced  by  means  of  instruments  in 
writing,  varying  infinitely,  and  governed  by  a  scientific  and  ascertained 
mode  of  coustructioiL  In  the  other,  the  effect  is  accomplished  some- 
what like  the  transfer  of  stock,  by  a  comparatively  mechanical  opera- 
tion, a  process  of  book-keeping,  of  which  the  evidence  is  to  be  kept, 
not  in  private  muniments,  but  in  the  ledger-books  or  registers  of  th« 
State. 

The  respective  objects  of  these  systems  are,  in  the  one,  to  protect 
the  rightful  owner;  in  the  other,  the  innocent  purchaser.  In  the 
latter  the  State  takes  upon  itself  the  duty  of  seeing  to  the  title  of  the 
owner  whom  it  admits  to  regislaiation,  and  consequently  takes  upon 
itself  the  risk  of  being  deceived ;  in  the  former,  it  leaves  the  parties  to 
concert  titles  and  transfers  in  secret  and  in  silence,  leaves  them  un- 
restrained and  unchecked  to  transact  with  one  another,  but  compensates 
this  want  of  interference  by  the  alternative  of  following  the  right,  by 
its  judicial  machinery,  against  all  parties,  however  ignorant,  however 
ixmocent,  who  may  have  had  the  misfortune,  at  any  time  subsequent 
to  a  defective  transaction,  or  wrongful  succession,  to  become  the  owners 
or  purchasers  of  the  property ;  limiting  that  restoration  or  succession 
only  by  reference  to  certain  durations  of  adverse  possession.  (Parke's 
*  Lect.*) 

In  the  time  of  the  feudal  law,  and  the  period  immediately  succeeding, 
restraint  was  placed  on  every  species  of  alienation ;  landed  property 
was  rarely  the  subject  of  barter.  Every  transfer  of  land  took  place  in 
open  court,  that  is,  on  the  land  itself  coram  paribus  (before  the  pares 
or  peers),  who  were  the  other  tenants  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  who  sub- 
scribed the  instrument  of  investiture  as  witnesses  (Sulliv.  'Lect.,' 
p.  58) ;  so  that,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Mansfield,  it  was  as  notorious 
who  was  feudal  tenant  de  facto,  as  who  is  now  de  facto  incumbent  of  a 
living,  or  mayor  of  a  corporation.  Land  was  "  of  a  stubborn  nature." 
money  portions  were  unknown,  and  personal  property  did  not  exist  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  be  made  the  subject  of  settlement,  and  con- 
sequently conveyancing  transactions  were  few  and  simple.  But  the 
devices  of  the  ecclesiastics  to  evade  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  the 
invention  of  uses  and  trusts,  and  subsequently  the  passing  of  the 
statutes  of  uses  and  wills,  which  enabled  the  possessor  of  land  to 
provide  for  the  contingencies  which  might  occur  in  his  family,  and  to 
movdd  his  estate  according  to  his  whim  or  fancy,  controlled  only  by 
the  laws  from  time  to  time  established  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of 
the  privilege,  the  power  of  devising  real  estate,  and  the  multiiariouj 
wants  of  a  large  and  wealthy  popiuation,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
system  of  modem  conveyancing.  **  By  means  of  this  system,"  says  a 
late  eminent  professor,  "  there  is  no  device,  arrangement,  settlement, 
or  disposition  which  imagination  can  conceive,  or  ingenuity  construct, 
which  the  machinery  of  the  law  of  England  carmot  carry  into  effect 
with  certainty.  There  is  no  conceivable  purpose  to  which  property 
may  not  be  applied  or  rendered  instrumental ;  no  event,  or  combi- 
nation of  events,  which  can  possibly  happen  in  a  family,  of  whatever 
rank  or  number,  which  may  not  be  provided  for  and  met,  by  a  faiuil j 
settlement  framed  by  a  master  of  his  art." 

Moiiem  conveyancing  is  conducted  on  principles  which  in  general 
are  well  defined  and  accurately  settled.  Of  this  a  remarkable  proof 
was  afforded  by  a  statement  in  Mr.  Parke's  '  Contre-Projet  to  the 
Humphreysian  Code,'  p.  199,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Preston,  that 
of  the  cases  which  came  before  him  (averaging  thirty  a  week),  three 
per  cent,  only  went  on  to  judicial  litigation. 

The  great  endeavour,  from  the  earliest  times,  on  the  part  of  the 
owiiers  of  property,  has  been  to  be  enabled  to  effect  sales  and  dispo- 
sitions with  secrecy  and  dispatch,  without  incurring  that  publicity 
which  it  was  the  policy  of  the  common  law  to  enforce.  Whether  it  \k 
desirable,  for  the  sake  of  mercantile  credit,  to  favour  secrecy,  or  pro- 
mote publicity,  in  the  sale  and  disposition  of  property,  has  been  lately 
much  discussed ;  a  general  registry  has  been  proposed,  and  bills  for 
establishing  it  have  been  from  time  to  time  intit>duced  and  thrown  out 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  [Reoistbation.] 
CONVICT.  [Penal  Servitude  ;  Transportation.] 
CONVICTION.    [Justice  op  the  Peace.] 

CONVOCATION.  The  assembling  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  in  obedience  to  a  writ  from  the  crown,  which  issues  on  the 
nieeting  of  every  new  parliament.  In  former  times,  the  archbishoiia, 
biahope,  and  the  most  considerable  abbots,  were  an  integral  part  of  Uie 
great  council  of  the  nation,  and  as  such  took  their  seats  with  the  barons, 
with  whom  they  were  classed.  The  bishops  who  now  sit  in  the  Houae 
of  Lords  do  so  by  the  same  prescriptioiL  When  the  burgesses  were 
summoned  to  assemble  by  Edward  I.,  to  aid  in  providing  supplies  for 
the  public  service,  the  inferior  clergy  were  also  called  upon  to  do  the 
same,  but  they  objected  to  do  so  under  the  writ  of  the  king,  leat  tliey 
should  acknowledge  thereby  the  authority  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  sovereign.  The  expedient  was  therefore  devised  of  directing  the 
writ  to  the  two  archbishops,  so  that  they  might  compel  the  clergy  to 
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oKeT  their  spiritual  head.    To  this  the  clerigy  did  not  object,  and  thus 
at  this  day  the  two  convocations  in  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and 
York  are  wholly  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other ;  each  summoned 
and  controlled  by  its  own  metropolitan,  to  whom  alone  the  suffragan 
bishops  and  clergy  of  each  province  owe  canonical  obedience.    Thus 
before,  and  for  some  time  after  the  Conquest,  matters  of  Church  and 
commonwealth  were  often  detemiiined  in  the  same  meeting,  as  well  by 
clergy  as  laity :  that  is,  the  chiefs  of  either  being  present.     But  after 
the  conree  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  upon  the  sunmioning  of 
the  burgesses  as  a  distinct  class,  and  thereby  creating  the  type  of  our 
parliament,  the  archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbuiy,  as  to  them  seemed 
lit,  upon  cases  of  emergency  summoned  their  clergy  to  assemble  in 
convocation  of  their  own  mere  motion  and  authority,  and  such  canons 
or  constitutions  as  were  therein  determined  on  were  held  binding 
without  ratification  from  the  Sovereign  on  all  subject  to  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  and  such  custom  continued  imtil  the  statute  of  Hen.  VII. 
c.  25,  8.  19  (commonly  called  the  statute  of  pnemunire)  was  enacted. 
On  the  meeting  of  every  new  parliament  the  archbishops  of  Canterbuiy 
and  York,  in  obedience  to  the  writ  from  the  crown,  convoke  the  bishops 
of  their  respective  provinces,  and  the  bishops  the  dei^  of  their 
respective  dioceses.     They  meet  and  proceed,  with  those  who  choose 
to  attend  (those  who  do  not  attend  are  pronounced  contunuusious,  but 
the  notification  of  their  contumacy  is  deferred  tine  die),  in  the  province 
of  Qmterbury  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  in  York  to  the  minster.   Prayers 
are  read,  and  a  sermon  delivered,  both  in  Latin ;  the  convocation  is 
then,  after  a  few  formal  matters,  adjourned  to  a  future  day  and  to 
another  place ;  it  then  meets  for  the  ostensible  despatch  of  business. 
In  the  meantime,  the  inferior  clei^  proceed  to  elect  proctors  to  repre- 
sent them  in  their  own  future  aaaembly ;  they  also  select  prolocutors 
to  communicate  with  the  upper  house  as  occasion  may  require.    In 
oonformity  with  the  two  divisions  of  the  legblature,  convocation  has 
its  upper  and  lower  house;  the  former  composed  of  the  archbishop 
and  bishops  of  each  province,  the  latter  consisting  of  representatives 
termed  proctors,  who  are  elected  from  the  incumbent  clei^gy.    The 
mode  of  election  varies ;  in  the  diocese  of  London  each  archdeaconiy 
selects  two  proctors,  and  from  the  collective  number  so  chosen  the 
biahop  names  two  to  attend  the  convocation ;  in  that  of  Salisbury  the 
archdeacons,  three  in  number,  choose  six  proctors,  and  those  six  select 
two  of  themselves  to  represent  them  :  such  also  is  the  custom  in  the 
diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventy.    In  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells 
all  the  incumbents,  that  is,  rectors,  vicars,  and  perpetual  curates,  have 
a  conjoint  voice  in  the  selection.    In  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  the  six 
archdeacons,  through  the  agencv  of  commissionerB,  name  two  persons 
as  pructoTB.     In  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  the  two  archdeaconries  of 
Norwich  and  Norfolk  name  one  proctor,  and  those  of  Suffolk  and 
Sudbury  the  other.     The  same  (mutcUis  mutandit)  is  the  course  adopted 
in  the  diocese  of  Chichester.     In  the  province  of  Canterbury  proper,  as 
distinguished  from  the  dioceses  comprising  the  province  in  exUnso,  the 
archdeacons  represent  the  clergy.    In  the  province  of  York,  two  proctors 
are  returned  by  each  archdeaconry.*    Although  convocation  meets 
with  all  the  solemnities  due  to  an  important  body,  its  functions  are 
practically  of  little  effect ;  it  assembles,  it  is  true,  in  obedience  to  the 
sovereign  comntiand,  but  it  is  also  within  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to 
command  it  to  discontinue  its  sitting.     In  these  days,  an  effort  has 
been  made  by  some  of  its  members  to  continue  its  sittings  from  day  to 
day  without  prospect  of  adjournment;  but  both  in  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  more  especially  in  the  latter,  the  archbishops  have  resolutely 
defeated  the  object  of  those  who  have  been  anxious  for  a  continuous 
session.    The  act  of  parliament  (25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19)  subjects  to  the 
penalties  of  a  prsemunire  (that  is,  qucai  high  treason)  any  archbishop 
who  summons  a  convocation  without  the  sovereign's  command,  or  con- 
tinues to  hold  it  after  notice  of  the  crown  to  cease  to  do  so.     Con- 
sequently it  is  generally  prorogued  from  time  to  time,  with  little 
opportunity  even  for  discussion ;  and,  moreover,  the  convocation  itself 
is  so  completely  under  the  control  of  the  crown  that  it  amnot  pass 
sny  canon  (that  is,  any  rule  or  law  affecting  the  clergy,  or  matters 
relating  to  the  Church)  without  a  royal  licence.    Attempts  have  recently 
been  made  to  rescue  convocation  from  its  present  lifeless  state,  but 
hitherto  without  eflfect ;  and  the  assembly  of  the  clerical  parliament, 
for  practical  purposes,  still  remains  little  more  than  an  empty  form. 

CONVOLVULIC  ACID,  Kkodeoretic  Acid,  Ili/drorkodeoretin 
^^tflifi^  ?).  A  white  uncrystallisable  acid,  produced  by  the  meta- 
morphosiB  of  convolvulin  under  the  influence  of  alkalies. 

CONVOLVULIN,  Jalapin,  BJiodeoreHn  (Ce^H.^O,,  f).  A  white 
giim-like  substance,  obtained  from  jalap  root.  Convolvulin  is  very 
Slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  ether,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Although  its  alcoholic  solution  slightly  browns  turmeric  paper,  yet  it 
has  no  basic  qualities.  It  may  be  detected  by  its  reaction  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  in  which  it  dissolves  with  a  beautiful 
uurantb-red  colour  which  disappears  after  the  lapse  of  some  time. 
Convolvulin  is  the  active  principle  of  jalap,  and  is  highly  purgative 
even  in  very  small  doses. 

CONVOLVULINOLIC  ACID,  KhodtortHnoUc  Acid,  ModeareUnol 
(C.«H,^0,  ?).    A  colourless  crystalline  acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
dilate  adds  or  of  emulsion  upon  convolvulic  acid. 
CONVOY,  in  the  military  service,   is  a  detachment    of   troops 

»  Thin  mn-mary  is  taken  trom  Mr.  Marsdtn's  recently  published  volumes. 
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appointed  to  guard  supplies  of  money,  ammunition,  provisions,  &c.» 
while  being  conveyed  to  a  distant  town,  or  to  an  army  in  the  field, 
through  a  country  in  which  there  is  danger  that  such  supplies  may  be 
carried  off  by  the  peasantry  or  by  parties  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  navy,  the  name  is  applied  to  one  or  more  ships  of  war  which 
are  ordered  to  protect  a  fleet  of  merchant- vessels  on  their  voyage. 

CONVULSIONS,  irregular  (abnormal)  and  violent  contractions  of 
muscular  fibres  with  alternate  relaxations.  The  muwles  of  the  body 
are  divided  into  two  great  classes — those  which  produce  the  motions 
necessary  for  the  due  exercise  of  the  organic  functions,  and  those 
which  produce  the  motions  necessary  for  the  performance  of  one  of 
the  animal  functions,  namely,  locomotion.  The  first  division  compre- 
hends the  class  of  the  involuntary,  and  the  second  that  of  the  voluntary 
muscles.  Contractility,  the  property  of  shortening  itself  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  stimulus,  is  the  proper  function  of  the  muscular  fibre ;  and 
by  this  propetty  all  vital  motion  of  every  kind  which  takes  place  in  the 
living  system  is  performed.    [Musclb,  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

The  property  of  contractiUty  is  inherent  in  the  muscle;  but  the 
nianifestation  of  this  property  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  nervous 
influence ;  for  if  the  nervous  influence  be  abstracted  from  a  muscle, 
its  fibres  are  incapable  of  contracting,  whatever  degree  of  stimulus  be 
applied  to  them.  When  the  muscular  fibre  is  in  a  sound  state,  and  is 
supplied  with  the  nervous  influence  in  proper  quantity  and  of  proper 
quality,  the  fibre  contracts  with  a  given  degree  of  force  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  certain  amount  of  stimulus.  This  degree  of  contraction 
constitutes  its  regular  or  normal  action.  Contraction,  after  it  has  con- 
tinued a  certain  time,  is  succeeded  by  rebxation ;  relaxation,  in  its 
turn,  yields  after  a  given  time  to  another  contraction ;  this  contraction 
to  relaxation,  and  so  on  successively  according  to  the  order  proper  to 
muscular  action  when  natural  and  sound. 

But  when,  on  the  application  of  a  given  stimulus,  the  muscular  con- 
traction is  either  more  violent  or  more  rapid,  or  longer  continued 
than  natural,  that  is  when  it  does  not  yield  in  proper  time  to  the 
alternate  state  of  relaxation,  the  muscular  action  is  said  to  be  con- 
vulsive, and  the  disease  termed  convulsion  is  induced.  The  state  of 
convulsion  is  also  produced  when  the  muscular  fibre  is  excited  to  in- 
ordinate action  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus  not  natural  to  it. 
The  function  ultimately  deranged  in  convulsion  is  the  muscular  con- 
tractility ;  but  the  function  proximately  deranged  is  the  nervous  in- 
fluence ;  the  manifestation  of  disease  is  in  the  muscular,  but  its  true 
and  proper  seat  is  in  the  nervous  system. 

Both  divisions  of  the  muscular  system,  the  voluntary  and  the  in- 
voluntary, are  subject  to  this  irregular  and  violent  action.  When  the 
muscles  of  animal  life,  or  those  of  voluntary  motion,  are  thus  affected^ 
it  constitutes  the  disease  called  convu/ston  in  its  true  and  proper  sense ; 
when  the  muscles  of  organic  life,  or  those  of  involuntary  motion,  are 
thus  affected,  the  disease  is  usually  termed  tpatm.  This  distinction 
is  not  indeed  invariably  and  universally  observed  by  medical  writers ; 
but  it  would  be  very  convenient  if  it  were  so.  When  the  muscle  is 
rigid  aud  tense,  and  its  contraction  is  persistent,  not  quickly  alter- 
nating with  relaxation,  the  contraction  or  spasm  is  called  tonic  ,*  when 
the  contractions  rapidly  alternate  with  relaxations,  the  convulsion  or 
spasm  is  called  clonic.  When  the  convulsive  or  spasmodic  action  is 
of  the  clonic  kind,  but  instead  of  being  violent  is  slight,  and  when 
very  slight  contractions  rapidly  alternate  with  relaxations,  it  constitutes 
what  is  called  tremor. 

Convulsions  differ,  first,  in  kind,  as  dependent  on  an  excess  or  a 
deficiency  of  vital  energy ;  secondly,  in  degree  ,*  varying  from  the  most 
powerful,  violent,  and  persistent  contractions,  without  perceptible  re- 
laxations, or  with  relaxations  of  very  short  duration,  down  to  the 
feeblest  contractions,  with  the  most  rapid  alternate  relaxations  of  the 
slightest  tremor ;  thirdly,  in  their  seat,  affecting  either  the  voluntary 
or  the  involuntary  muscles,  or  both  simultaneously  or  in  succession ; 
fourthly,  in  their  cause,  arising  from  a  primary  affection  of  the  nervous 
system,  or  from  irritation  proimgated  to  the  nervous  system  from 
some  other  part  (primary  or  secondary);  fifthly,  in  their  extent, 
affecting  one  part  separately,  or  nearly  the  whole  frame  simultaneously 
(Idbal  or  gen^^) ;  and  sixthly,  in  their  character  (simple  or  specific) : 
simple,  when  unattended  with  phenomena  which  give  them  a  deter- 
minate  type,  that  is,  when  the  phenomena  consist  merely  of  convulsive 
or  spasmodic  action;  specific,  when  the  convulsive  actions  pursue  a 
regular  and  determinate  course,  and  when,  moreover,  some  particular 
phenomenon  is  superadded  to  the  series  constituting  a  distinct  form 
or  type  of  disease.  In  this  latter  case  the  disease  receives  a  gttnerio 
name.  The  term  epilepsy,  for  example,  is  given  to  the  disease  when 
the  convulsions  come  on  in  a  peculiar  mode,  and  pursue  a  determinate 
course,  and  when  there  is  present  the  superadded  phenomenon  of 
insensibility  or  sopor.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  affection  called 
hysteria,  the  convulsions  come  on  in  a  different  mode,  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course,  and  are  attended  with  a  different  but  still  a  determinate 
train  of  morbid  phenomena.    [Epilepsy  ;  Hysteria.! 

Voluntary  muscles  are  &r  more  frequently  the  seat  of  convulsions, 
properly  so  called,  than  the  involuntary  muscles.  The  diaphragm, 
indeed,  an  invohmtary  muscle,  next  in  importance  to  the  heart,  is 
often  affected  with  a  proper  convulsive  action,  constituting  the  disease 
called  singrUtus  or  kircup ;  and  the  heart  itself  appears  to  be  occasionally 
affected  with  a  proper  convulsive  action,  in  some  of  the  forms  of  pal- 
pitation, for  example ;  but  in  general,  when  the  organs  of  the  oi^nio 
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Ufe,  as  the  bronchi,  the  itomach,  the  intestines,  the  urinary  bladder, 
Hlie  uterus,  &c.,  are  attacked  with  an  affection  of  this  kind,  it  is  much 
more  cloeely  allied,  as  has  been  stated,  to  the  nature  of  spasm  than  of 
convulsion. 

Of  the  voluntary  muscles,  whether  those  appropriated  to  locomotion, 
or  those  destined  to  act  on  foreign  bodies  under  the  command  of  the 
will,  and  also  of  certain  muscles  which,  though  not  under  the  direct 
command  of  the  will,  still  belong  to  the  animal  life,  having  a  dose 
relation  either  to  sensation  or  motion,  there  is  not  one  which  may  not 
be  the  seat  of  oonvitlsion,  singly,  or  conjoinUy  with  many  others. 

The  muscles  of  the  eyelids,  the  muscles  that  move  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris,  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  more 
especially  of  the  lips,  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  the  muscles  of  the 
pharynx,  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  and  particularly  of  the  lower  jaw, 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  muscles.of  the  chest,  back,  and  abdomen, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  may  be  severally 
attacked  singly  or  in  combination,  simultaneously  or  in  succession, 
with  eveiy  degree  of  convulsion,  from  the  most  violent  tonic  con- 
tractions to  the  sliehtMt  elonic  tremor  or  twitching.  The  particular 
muscles  affected,  the  particular  combinations  of  the  muscles  affected, 
the  particular  order  in  which  the  muscular  affections  succeed  each 
other,  may  be  indicative  of  specific  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  or 
of  diseases  seated  in  particular  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  The  study 
of  these  convulsive  affections  is  therefore  most  important  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  as  indicating,  at  one  time,  the  near  approach  or  the 
actual  existence  of  highly  dangerous  diseases,  having  their  primary  seat 
in  the  brain  or  hi  the  spinal  cord ;  and  at  another  time  pointing  to  no 
less  formidable  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  excited  by  diseases 
of  some  di&tant  organ.  At  the  same  time  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  these  affections  may  be  purely  functional,  and  not  dnpend- 
ent  on  organic  disease  at  all. 

When  convulsions  attack  a  single  muscle,  or  a  particular  set  of 
musoles,  the  convulsions  are  called  partial  or  local ;  when  they  attack  a 
great  number  of  muscles  simultaneously  or  in  rapid  succession,  they 
are  called  general. 

The  accession  of  an  attack  of  general  convulsion,  whether  local  or 
general,  is  commonly,  though  not  invariably,  preceded  by  premonitory 
tngns,  which  should  be  carefully  looked  for,  that  measures  appropriate 
to  the  particvdar  nature  of  the  OMe  may  be  promptly  taken  to  prevent 
an  occurrence  of  the  attack. 

In  the  actual  paroxysm,  the  features  of  the  face  are  sometimes 
hideously  distortcwl ;  the  eyeballs  are  prominent,  staring,  vacant,  wild, 
and  are  rolled  in  every  direction ;  the  teeth  gnash  ;  the  mouth  foams ; 
the  tongue  protrudes ;  and  the  action  of  inspiration  from  the  passage 
of  the  air  through  the  clenched  teeth,  is  attended  with  a  hissing  soux^ 
So  violent  are  the  contractions,  that  occasionally  the  teeth,  and  some- 
times even  the  bones  of  the  extremities  are  broken  by  the  force. 
"Wlivn  the  muscles  of  inspiration  are  involved,  and  the  respiratory 
function  is  much  obetnicted,  the  face  becomes  tumid,  bloated,  and  of 
a  dusky  or  purple  colour ;  and  sometimes  even  the  entire  surface  of 
the  body  assumes  a  leaden  hue,  from  the  obstructed  circulation 
through  the  lungs  and  the  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood.  Such  is 
the  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  blood,  that  the  blood-vessels  some- 
times give  way,  and  the  blood  bursts  from  the  nose,  or  is  effused  ex- 
tensively beneath  the  skin,  the  effusion  probably  preventing  irreparable 
mischief  to  the  brain.  At  other  times  the  face,  instead  of  being  red, 
is  pallid  and  sunk,  and  then  the  pulse  is  feeble,  small,  and  contracted; 
as  in  the  former  case  it  is  full  and  strong,  and  attended  with  a  violent 
beating  of  the  carotids.  The  violent  contractions  of  the  muscles  act 
upon  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  expel  the  contents  involuntarily 
and  with  force.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  the  current  of  the  blood  is 
much  obstructed,  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  proportionally  im- 
paired, the  general  sensibility  is  diminished,  and  there  is  sopor,  or  even 
coma ;  at  other  times  consciousness  is  but  little  affected,  and  the 
violence  of  the  contractions  produces  severe  pain. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  as  many 
hours.  The  moment  the  convtilsions  subside,  the  patient  commonly 
falls  into  a  long  and  profound  sleep,  from  which  he  awakes  suddenly, 
altogether  unconscious  of  what  has  happened.  The  attack  is  generally 
succeeded  by  languor,  lassitude,  sickness,  and  a  disordered  state  of  the 
stomach. 

The  paroxysm  commonly  returns  at  uncertain  intervals,  preceded  by 
the  premonitory  symptoms  just  enumerated.  But  sometimes  it  proves 
fatal  at  the  very  first  attack,  by  producing  apoplexy  or  asphyxia;  and 
not  unfrequently  it  leaves  behind  it  either  paralysis  or  some  ddSnite 
and  permanent  form  of  convulsive  disease,  as  epilepsy,  chorea,  and 
ao  on.^  The  fiequent  recurrence  of  the  fits  invariably  impairs,  and 
sometimes  wholly  destroys,  the  mental  faculties. 

In  some  peculiarly  nervous  and  irritable  temperaments,  instead  of 
the  languor  and  lassitude  which  ordinarily  follow  a  severe  convulsive 
paroxysm,  the  exhaustion  is  so  extreme  that  the  patient  falls  into  a 
state  of  profound  syncope  or  faintincr,  which  continues  for  so  long  a 
period  as  justly  to  excite  alarm ;  and  sometimes  the  patient  actually 
dies  in  thu  feinting  fit,  the  brain  never  recovering  its  functions.  At 
other  times,  the  animal  life  is  completely  suspended,  and  the  action 
of  the  organic  hfb  appears  to  have  ceased,  but  the  latter  is  not  wholly 
extinguished,  though  its  functions  are  performed  so  feebly  as  to  afford 
no  indicatiiDn  of  their  existence ;  consequently,  to  all  outward  appear- 


aace  the  patient  is  dead ;  yet  he  may  be  only  in  a  state  of  lethargy  or 
torpor,  and  may  ultimately  revive. 

The  preceding  aooount  of  a  paroxysm  of  convulsion,  is  the  descripbon 
of  it  only  aa  it  exists  in  its  severest  form.  In  genend  even  the  tunic 
seisure  is  a  much  more  mild  attack ;  the  oonvulsiuns  being  not  violent ; 
affecting  only  a  few  muscles  at  a  time,  and  rather  passing  in  succession 
from  one  set  of  musoles  to  another,  than  attacking  a  great  number 
simultaneously.  In  general  too  the  oouvulsions  aw  unattended  with 
the  obstruction  of  respiration ;  are  without  the  abolition  of  aensation ; 
in  short,  are  without  the  permanent  and  dangerous  interruption  of  any 
function,  organic  or  animal  And  more  especially  when  the  paroxysm 
is  of  a  clonic  character,  the  musoles  are  not  rigid,  the  contractions  are 
not  vehement  and  long-continued,  the  face  is  not  swollen  and  livid, 
but  rather  pale  and  sunk,  the  features  are  little  distorted,  the  pulse  is 
feeble  and  rapid,  and  the  extremities  are  oold. 

Convulsions  are  frequently  excited  in  the  progress  of  other  diseases, 
towards  the  termination  of  continued  fevers,  for  example,  in  which 
they  are  almost  always  of  bad,  and  sometimes  of  fatal  omen ;  at  the 
commencement  of  eruptiveJevers,  as  small-pox,  meaales,  scarlet  fever, 
ke.f  when,  though  generally  indicative  of  a  severe  form  of  disease,  they 
are  not  so  alarming  as  at  the  close  of  continued  fever ;  in  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  brain;  in  hooping-cough;  in  cramp;  in  disordered 
states  of  the  reproductive  organs,  and  more  espeoioUy  of  the  uterus, 
and  in  long-continued  suppression  or  imperfect  performonoe  of  the 
catamenial  function. 

The  causes  of  convulsions  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  varied. 
There  is,  without  doubt,  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  such  affec- 
tions. They  occur  far  more  frequently  in  the  nervous  temperament 
than  in  any  other.  The  distinctive  oluuracter  of  the  nervous  tempera- 
ment is  muscular  mobility  combined  with  nervous  irritability.  The 
muscular  fibre  is  relaxed,  deUcate,  and  weak;  the  nervous  fibre  is 
peculiarly  sensitive,  while  it  is  proportionally  without  energy.  Otber 
powerful  causes  are,  peculiar  conformation  of  the  body,  namely,  a 
feeble  frame,  with  a  lai^ly  developed  head :  a  relaxed  and  deUcate 
fibre ;  a  fall  and  plethoric  habit ;  a  constitution  often  manifestly  pro> 
pagated  from  parent  to  ohUd ;  all  ciroumstanoes  capable  of  producing 
over-excitement,  or  in  any  other  mode  of  inducing  debility,  physical  or 
mental ;  an  idle  and  luxurious  mode  of  life ;  too  much  indulgence  in 
sleep;  neglect  of  regular  and  active  exercise, and,  as  would  appear, 
certain  electrical  conditions  of  the  air,  by  which  the  nervous  system  ii 
rendered  more  susceptible  of  impressions,  and  its  vital  energy  is  more 
rapidly  exhausted. 

The  exciting  causes  are  those  which  act  either  upon  the  animal  or 
upon  the  organic  portion  of  the  nervous  system.  It  has  been  stated 
that  contractility,  though  a  property  inherent  in  the  muscular  fibre, 
con  be  excited  only  through  the  agency  of  a  stimulus  derived  from  the 
nervous  system.  All  the  muscles  which  ore  under  the  control  of  the 
will,  or  which  depend  on  an  act  of  volition  for  the  exercise  of  their 
function,  derive  their  nervous  stimulus  from  a  particular  portion  of 
the  nervous  system,  namely,  the  spinal  cord.  Modem  physiology  has 
demonstrated  that  the  nervous  fibres  which  supply  the  stimulus  neces* 
sary  to  voluntary  muscular  motion  are  different  from  the  nervous 
fibres  which  communicate  sensation.  The  first,  the  motive  neires, 
communicate  with  a  particular  portion  of  the  spinal  cord ;  the  second, 
the  sentient  nerves,  communicate  with  another  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Now,  it  is  found  that  whatever  disturbing  influences  act  iiume- 
diately  upon  the  motive  nerves,  or  upon  that  portion  of  the  spinal  cord 
with  which«the  motive  nerves  are  in  direct  communication,  constitute 
most  powerful  exciting  causes  of  convulsions.  But  there  is  so  close  a 
sympothv  between  the  sentient  and  the  motive  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord,  ana  between  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain,  that  any  disturbing 
influence  which  acts  powerfully  on  the  one  is  rapidly  communicated  to 
the  other.  It  is  indeed  seldom  that  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  seat  of 
the  irritating  cause  either  to  the  motive  or  to  the  sensitive  portion  of 
the  nervous  system  exclusively ;  that  would  imply  an  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  knowledge  which  pathologists  are  at  present  far  from 
possessing.  All  that  the  present  state  of  knowledge  almost  ever 
admits  of  irto  trace  the  seat  of  the  irritating  cause  to  some  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord  or  brain ;  and  this,  which  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  done 
in  any  other  case,  is  sufficient  to  connect  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
organ  with  its  disordered  function.  There  are  then  morbid  conditions 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  which  ore  clearly  ascertained  to  be  imme- 
diately connected  with  that  disorder  of  their  functions  of  which  con- 
vulsions ore  the  result. 

Such  ore,  1.  A  disordered  state  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  these  organs.  One  of  the  conditions,  the  most  essential  to  the 
due  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  is,  that  the 
spinal  cord  and  brain  receive  a  certain  supply  of  arterial  blood,  if 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  to  these  oi^ns  be  deficient,  syncope 
will  be  induced,  with  a  diminution  or  loss  of  muscular  power :  of  this 
state  convulsions,  always  of  a  clonic  character,  are  a  constant  result. 
If  the  blood  transmitted  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  do  not  circulate 
through  the  blood-vessels  with  a  certain  impetus  and  vdocity,  but  be 
retained  either  in  the  capillary  arteries  or  veins,  or  in  both,  the  Rtate 
termed  congestion  [Covoestion]  will  be  induced,  of  which  convulsions, 
also  in  general  of  a  clonic  character,  are  a  constant  result.  If  the 
blood  sent  to  the  spimd  cord  and  brain  be  in  preternatural  quantity, 
and  if  it  circulate  with  preternatural  energy,  the  state  of  inflommatioa 
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nrill  be  induced,  of  which  oonvukloot,  alwavt  uf  a  tonic  chancier,  are 
&  constant  result.  Whether,  then,  the  balance  of  the  circulation  be 
disturbed  by  deficiency  or  exceaa  in  the  quantity  of  the  circulating 
blood,  or  deficienoy  or  exeees  in  the  motion  of  it,  it  will  prove 
Uike  an  exciting  cauae  of  ocoiyulrioni.  2.  Precisely  the  same  reeulta  are 
pwiuced  if  there  cinmlate  through  the  blood-yeasela  blood  vitiated  in 
quality,  blood  too  much  Tenalised,  or  too  much  arterialiaed,  or  impreg- 
nated with  poiaon.  The  character  of  the  oonyukiona  induced  by  ex- 
citing causes  of  this  class  vary  esMutially  according  to  the  nature  and 
eitent  of  the  vitiation  of  the  blood  and  the  kind  of  poison  with  which 
it  may  be  imbued.  3.  Extravasation  of  blood  upon  the  surface  or 
into  the  substsnoe  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  by  the  rupture  of  the 
blood-vessels ;  or  the  effusion  of  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood,  occa- 
nooing  direct  pressure  on  the  nervous  matter.  4.  Organic  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  nervous  substance,  as  a  pretematuFal  softening 
or  a  pretemfttural  hardening  of  it.  5.  Morbid  growths  within  the 
nenrous  subetanoe,  forming  tumours  of  yarious  natures  and  sizee. 
6.  Mechanical  injury  of  the  nervous  substance,  from  the  irritation 
occasioned  by  the  deposition  of  bony  matter  on  the  investing  mem- 
branes of  the  nervous  substance,  or  from  spioulm  of  bone  growing  out 
1-om  the  inner  table  of  the  osseous  cases  that  inclose  it.  7.  Mechanical 
violence  direotly  applied  to  the  nervous  substance,  as  from  a  blow  or 
h]l,hj  which  a  shock,  exhaustive  of  its  vitality,  may  be  communicated 
to  it,  or  its  substmce  injured,  or  its  circulation  disturbed.  Buoh  are  the 
more  powerful  exciting  causes  which  act  directly  on  the  animal 
portion  of  the  nervous  system. 

But  convulsions  may  be  equally  induced  by  the  action  of  an  irritating 
cause  on  the  organic  portion  of  the  nervous  system.  The  irritation 
excited  in  the  organic  nerves  is  transmitted  to  the  communicating 
bnuches  of  tho  spinal  and  cerebral  nerves,  and  is  by  these  communi- 
cating branches  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord  or  brain.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  irritating  substances  in  the  stomach  or  in  the  intestines 
induce  convulsions,  as  indigestible  or  acrid  substances  taken  as  food, 
or  acrid  matters  generated  or  evolved  during  the  digestive  process,  or 
retained  by  long-continued  constipation  [Comstipatiok]  in  some  part 
of  the  aUmentary  canal ;  or  the  accumulation  of  acid,  or  the  presence 
of  worms,  ftc.  Many  other  noxious  agents  which  act  upon  one  or 
ether  of  these  nervous  circles,  or  upon  both  conjointly,  might  be 
enumerated  as  the  exciting  causes  of  convulsions ;  but  tho^e  which 
bare  been  stated  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  kind  of  noxious  agents 
▼hich  induee  this  affection^  by  disturbing  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
syrtenj. 

The  treatmeirt  in  every  ease  of  convulsion  must  be  directed  to  the 
Bnbduing  of  the  paroxysm  and  to  the  prevention  of  its  return.  There 
are  certain  things  proper  to  be  done  the  instant  a  person  is  seised  with 
a  fit  of  coovidaions,  with  a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  desirable  that 
ererj  one  should  be  familiar.  The  patient  should  be  immediately  sur- 
rouflded  as  completely  as  possible  with  fresh  cool  air.  If  he  be  seised 
in  a  small  heated  and  crowded  room,  circumstances  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  produce  a  paroxysm  in  a  person  strongly  predisposed  to 
it.  be  should  be  removed  into  a  spacious  apartment,  the  windows  of 
vMcb  should  be  thrown  open,  and  every  one  whose  assistance  is  not 
abeolutely  required  should  be  excluded  from  the  roouL  In  the  male, 
the  neckcloth  should  be  immediately  untied,  and  the  face,  neck,  and 
bosom  freely  ezpoeed  to  the  air ;  in  the  female,  the  stays  should  be 
unlaced,  and  erery  thing  tight  about  the  body  should  be  removed. 
I!  the  skin  be  cool,  and  the  face  pallid  and  sunk,  the  patient  should 
be  placed  in  the  horizontal  posture ;  if  the  skin  be  hot  and  the  lace 
flnahed,  he  should  be  sustained  in  the  sitting  or  the  erect  posture,  in 
order,  in  the  former  case,  to  favour  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  spiaial 
cord  and  brain ;  and  in  the  latter  to  retard  it. 

The  remedies  employed  to  put  an  end  to  the  fit  must  of  course 
depend  on  the  native  of  the  exciting  cause^  and  on  the  pathological 
condition  of  the  nervous  system. 

COOKING  APPARATUS.  If  cookery  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  chemical  art  (and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not),  we 
ought  to  regard  cooking  vessels  as  chemical  apparahis.  It  is,  however, 
chiefly  in  the  mode  of  applying  and  economising  heat,  that  such  appa- 
rstuB  calla  forth  the  exercise  of  ingenuity. 

Of  the  ordinary  cooking  vessels  we  need  say  nothing;  their  sim- 
plicity has  rendered  them  familiar  to  all ;  but  of  the  modern  cooking 
stoves  and  apparatus,  many  examples  evince  skilful  arrangement 
^  In  the  so-called  "  bachelor's  kettles,"  of  which  9piller's  is  one  spe- 
dmen,  the  problem  seems  to  be  to  determine  in  how  short  a  space  of 
time,  and  with  how  little  trouble,  can  a  frugal  meal  for  one  person 
be  prepared.  Spiller  s  apparatus  consists  of  a  kind  of  saucepan,  with 
a  small  opening  on  one  side  to  admit  air,  and  a  flue  fixed  in  the  oppo- 
site side  to  let  off  smoke.  A  very  shallow  tea-kettle  forms  the  cover 
to  this  saucepan.  In  the  middle  of  the  saucepan  is  a  small  iron 
grating,  and  on  this  grating  is  placed  one  of  those  small  net-work 
arrangements  of  sticks  which  constitute  "  patent  firewood,"  and  which 
are  now  sold  so  cheaply  at  one  farthing  each.  This  wood  being 
kindled,  and  the  kettle  placed  over  it,  the  heat  is  so  confined  as  to 
make  the  water  in  the  kettle  boil  by  the  time  the  wood  is  consumed. 
IrYith  some  of  these  contrivances  a  kind  of  small  frying-pan  is  sold ; 
and  by  using  a  larger  piece  of  patent  firewood,  time  is  allowed  for  a 
small  dish  of  savoury  cookery  after  the  water  has  boiled :  the  kettle 
being  quickly  replaced  by  the  pan.     There  is  a  certain  amount  of 


luiefulness  in  the  contrivance  which  makes  it  available  for  othem 
besides  the  " bachelors"  whom  the  patentee  seems  to  have  had  in  hia 
thoughts. 

Many  varieties  of  gas  cooking-stoves  have  been  introduced,  in  which 
gas  jets  are  made  to  yield  heat  sufficient  for  the  processes  of  boiling, 
stewing,  roasting,  baking,  frying,  &c.  Among  others  is  Defries' 
"  Economic  Gas  Cooking  stove,"  which  is  made  to  suit  either  large  or 
small  culinary  wants.  Mr.  Boggett's  gas  stoves,  for  which  a  patent 
was  taken  out  in  1850,  comprise  many  varieties,  difi^ering  from  each 
other  chiefly  in  the  mode  of  making  the  heat  practically  available. 
There  is  one  form  called  the  Liverpool  gas-stove,  in  which  separate 
departments  are  provided  for  roasting,  baking,  broiling,  frying,  boiling, 
stewing,  and  steaming.  For  many  of  these  purposes  the  gas  is  supplied 
in  a  ring  of  jots.  On  a  festive  occasion  at  Kxoter,  the  Late  M.  Soyer 
cooked  a  monster  joint  of  meat  by  means  of  this  apparatus  ;  the  meat 
weighed  565  lbs ,  and  was  cooked  in  a  gas  oven  in  five  hours,  with  an 
expenditure  of  about  five  shillings'  worth  of  gas. 

The  kitchen  ranges  and  other  stoves  and  grates  in  which  coal  or  coke 
is  burned,  are  for  the  most  part  contrived  both  for  warming  apartments 
and  for  cooking  ,*  but  some  are  designed  especially  for  cooking.  The 
"cottager's  stove,"  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Bailey,  of  Holbom,  consists 
ol  a  square  iron  case  supported  on  four  legs.  Inside  this  case,  and 
near  one  end,  is  a  fire-pot,  the  top  of  which  opens  into  a  flue  to  carry 
off  the  smoke ;  the  rest  of  the  vacant  space  constitutes  an  oven ; 
while  the  top,  being  flat,  is  available  for  many  cooking  processes.  In 
some  of  these  stoves  a  boiler  is  attached  to  that  end  which  is  nearest 
to  the  fire.  It  has  been  shown  that,  in  one  of  these  stoves,  100  lbs. 
of  meat  and  115  lbs.  of  vegetables,  can  be  cooked  with  an  expenditure 
of  20  lbs.  of  coal. 

The  cooking  apparatus  of  Messrs.  Burbidge  and  Healy  is  founded 
on  the  plans  of  heating  developed  by  Mr.  Sylvester.  There  are,  as  in 
many  other  similar  kinds  of  apparatus,  a  large  range,  an  oven,  a  boiler, 
a  hut-plate,  and  various  subsidiary  parts ;  but  its  chief  features  consist 
in  the  eoonomising  of  fuel,  and  in  lessening  the  amount  of  radiation 
sent  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  This  radiation  is  an  annoyance  to 
the  persons  present,  and  involves  a  loss  of  some  of  the  heat  produced ; 
and  it  is  unquestionably  an  improvement,  other  things  being  equal,  if 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  heat  produced  can  be  applied  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  primarily  intended. 

Among  the  many  forms  of  cooking  apparatus,  that  of  Mr.  Brown  is 
distinguished  by  having  the  whole  kitchen  range,  with  its  oven,  boiler, 
hotplate,  ftc,  set  in  a  framework  which  may  be  placed  in  any  sized 
firv-place,  however  lai^,  without  setting.  The  throat,  or  opening  to 
the  flue,  is  formed  in  the  iron- work  of  the  range  itself,  so  as  to  be  at 
c«ice  determinate  in  shape  and  size.  With  this  range  is  used  an  auto- 
maton roasting  jack,  arranged  in  a  singular  way.  In  front  of  the 
range  is  placed  a  sort  of  semi  cylindrical  oven,  with  the  usual  hqoks 
and  dripping-pans  for  roasting.  A  hoUow  tube  projects  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  oven ;  and  when  the  oven  and  range  are  arranged  for 
cooking,  this  tube  is  thrust  into  an  <  pening  beneath  the  fire-place  of 
the  range.  While  the  contents  of  the  oven  are  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  fire,  a  current  of  air  is  continually  drawn  through  the  tube  into 
the  oven ;  and  this  current  sets  in  rotation  a  vane-wheel  to  which  the 
suspended  hooks  are  attached. 

Kemington's  roasting  apparatus  is,  as  the  name  imports,  adapted  to 
roasting  only.  The  meat  is  suspended  from  or  below  a  jack.  There 
are  concave  reflectors  above  and  below,  which  reflect  the  heat  so  as  to 
act  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  meat.  The  centre  of  both 
reflectors  is  hoUowed;  the  fat  which  drips  from  the  meat  passes 
through  the  hollow  in  the  lower  reflector  into  a  sort  of  cup  beneath, 
and  is  from  time  to  time  poured  into  another  vessel,  which  is  perforated 
and  placed  over  the  hole  in  the  upper  reflector.  The  inventor  hence 
calls  his  apparatus  not  only  a  roaster,  but  a  "  self-acting  baster." 

M.  Soyer  devised  a  pretty  and  8cienti6c  cooking  stove,  in  which  spirit 
of  wine  is  the  fuel  used.  A  lamp  is  so  placed  as,  by  its  heat,  to  boil 
spirit  placed  in  a  vessel  above ;  the  steam  or  vapour  of  this  boiling 
spirit  has  no  outlet,  except  through  a  tube  which  gradually  becomes 
BO  narrow  as  to  resemble  a  blow-pipe ;  this  blow-pipe  is  placed  opposite 
to  a  second  spirit-flame,  and  the  blowpipe  wafts  such  a  constant  stream 
of  spirit- vapour  into  this  flame  as  to  heat  it  greatly,  and  to  make  it  act 
rapidly  on  small  cooking  vessels  placed  above  it.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  chemical  ingenuity  shown  in  thus  feeding  one  spirit- flame  by  vapour 
derived  from  another ;  but  the  apparatus  is  somewhat  costly. 

Mr.  Norman  has  devised  a  mode  of  using  steam  as  well  as  interior 
radiated  heat,  in  a  cooking  apparatus.  There  are  two  vessels,  one 
within  the  other,  having  a  space  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
between  them  at  top  and  bottom  :  this  space  is  partly  filled  with  water. 
There  is  a  tray  for  meat,  and  another  tray,  perforated,  for  vegetables, 
&c.  When  the  vessel  is  heated,  the  steam  from  the  water  is  received 
by  two  small  pipes,  and  projected  upon  the  contents  of  the  lower 
tray ;  after  which,  the  steam  ascends  through  the  perforations  to  the 
upper  tray. 

A  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1857,  by  Captain 
Grant,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  gave  much  usefuj^  information  on  the 
important  subject  of  cooking  in  the  British  army — a  subject  to  which 
that  officer  has  devoted  considerable  attention.  Captain  Grant  draws 
attention  to  the  much  neglected  fact,  that  all  stoves  or  grates  im- 
bedded in  a  mass  of  brick-  or  stone- work,  occasion  great  waste  of  fuel 
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by  absorbing  some  of  the  heat  improfitably,  and  by  sending  a  further 
portion  unused  up  the  chimney.  The  polished  steel  fittings  of  modem 
fireplaces  reflect  much  heat  into  a  room  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost ;  but  unfortunately  these  costly  articles  are  unattainable  by  the 
poor,  who  are  most  interested  in  economy.  Hence  the  detached 
stoves,  whether  called  Dutch,  Brussels,  or  any  other  name,  render  more 
service  than  fixed  grates,  alUiough  they  may  not  to  an  equal  degree 
present  the  cheerful  aspect  of  an  open  fire.  For  cooking,  the  masonry 
setting  is  still  more  improvident  of  heat ;  and  it  is  mainly  on  tiiis 
ground  that  so  many  portable  stoves,  gas  stoves,  steam  kitchens,  &c., 
have  been  introduced. 

At  the  North- West  Reformatory  in  the  Euston  Road,  some  of  the 
persons  benefitted  were  employed  to  construct  a  cooking  stove  for 
their  kitchen.  It  was  a  detached  portable  cooking  apparatus,  in  which 
fuel  was  used  so  economically  that  in  1857  it  was  found  that  cooking 
could  be  effected  for  eighty-two  persons  at  a  cost  of  sixpence  per  day. 

The  great  sufferings  of  the  troops  outside  Sebastopol,  in  the  winter 
of  1854-5,  from  cold,  privation,  and  fatigue,  were  aggravated  by  the 
imperfect  arrangements  for  military  cookery.  Since  that  time  many 
improvements  have  been  introduced.  On  the  suggestion  of  Captain 
Grant,  when  Aldershott  Camp  was  first  formed,  a  new  kind  of  cooking 
apparatus  was  adopted,  primitive  in  character,  but  suited  to  teach 
soldiers  how  to  cook  for  themselves  more  effectively  than  they  have 
hitherto  done.  A  trench  was  cut  in  the  groimd,  and  over  it  was 
placed  a  covering  of  thin  iron  plates,  having  a  central  hole  in  each  lai^ge 
enough  to  receive  an  ordinary  camp-kettle.  A  chimney  wajs  formed  at 
one  end  of  the  trench  of  sods  piled  up  to  the  height  of  three  feet ;  and 
at  the  other  end  of  the  trench  was  the  fire-place.  By  this  very  simple 
apparatus  several  regiments  cooked  their  provisions  during  many 
months.  The  next  improvement  related  to  battalion  cooking-kitchens, 
when  the  camp  at  Aldershott  assumed  a  more  complete  form.  The 
same  principle  of  the  trench  was  adopted,  with  modifications ;  and  for 
two  years  many  of  the  regiments  had  their  cooking  effected  in  this  way. 
The  consumption  of  fuel  requisite  for  this  system  is  about  half  a  pound 
of  coal  per  man  per  day ;  and  the  cost  is  a  halfpenny  per  man  per  week 
for  three  daily  meals. 

It  is  a  subject  for  much  regret,  that  English  soldiers  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  meat  cooked  otherwise  than  by  boiling.  Medical 
men  well  know,  and  on  all  fitting  occasions  ui^,  that  this  is  not  the 
best  mode  of  developing  the  nourishing  qualities  of  the  food.  Roasting, 
baking,  frying,  and  broiling,  are  processes  not  adopted  in  military 
kitchens  in  connection  with  our  armies;  whereas  French  soldiers 
manage  to  prepare  many  savoury  rations  by  such  means.  If  soldiers.in 
our  barracks  wish  for  a  change  from  the  never-varying  boiled  meat, 
they  club  together  a  few  pence,  and  send  their  meat  to  a  pubUc  bake- 
house. Captain  Grant,  like  many  other  intelligent  officers,  believed 
that  this  defect  might  be  overcome  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  iogenuity. 
He  has  contrived  an  oven  to  be  introduced  in  the  chimney  of  his 
trench-kitchen ;  and  as  he  makes  one  chimney  serve  for  two  trenches, 
the  oven  becomes  surrounded  by  the  heated  air  of  two  flues.  He  thus 
economises  heat,  and  prepares  a  baked  dinner  for  his  men.  Without 
the  addition  of  a  single  pound  of  fuel,  he  foimd  that  he  could  bake 
250  lb.  at  once  in  a  large  chimney.  So  effective  is  this  said  to  be,  that 
a  battalion  of  a  thousand  men  may  be  cooked  for  by  two  small  fires 
18  inches  square  and  6  inches  deep. 

Captain  Grant  has  still  more  recently  planned  a  further  extension  of 
his  simple  apparatus,  in  such  form  as  to  enable  troops  to  bake,  stew, 
and  steam  theur  food  while  aetuaUy  in  tht  field.  In  June,  1859,  he 
made  experiments  on  this  subject  at  Woolwich,  in  presence  of  Colonel 
Tulloh  and  other  ofiicers.  The  apparatus  is  fixed  to  an  ordinary  four- 
wheeled  advance-waggon,  to  be  drawn  by  two  or  more  horses,  as 
circumstances  might  render  expedient.  The  operation  of  cooking  goes 
on  while  the  vehicle  is  in  transit.  A  furnace  at  one  end  of  the  appa- 
ratus heats  the  water  of  a  boiler,  the  steam  from  which  is  the  chief 
cooking  agent.  Steam-pipes  communicate  from  the  boiler  to  a  perfo- 
rated steamer,  oven,  stew-pan,  &c.  Each  apparatus  is  calculated  to 
cook  food  for  about  200  men,  by  means  of  a  very  small  amoimt  of  f ueL 
The  boiler  being  filled  with  120  gallons  of  water,  can  have  its  steam 
raised  in  ten  minutes,  and  the  cooking  can  then  be  conducted  while 
the  vehicle  is  actually  in  motion.  Another  apparatus,  similar  in  prin- 
ciple but  different  in  details,  has  been  planned  by  Captain  Grant  for 
making  coup  instead  of  cooking  joints  of  meat.  It  will  be  an  immense 
boon  to  the  British  soldier  if  these  excellent  inventions  should  prove 
to  be  as  effective  in  practice  as  they  have  been  in  preliminary  trials. 

COOLER,  COOLING.  Various  contrivances  have  been  adopted  by 
brewers  and  distillers  for  cooling  their  worts.  This  has  been  done 
by  exposing  the  hot  liquor  in  shallow  wooden  vessels  to  the  air,  and 
by  the  use  of  stirrers  or  fans  to  keep  the  liquor  in  motion,  and  thus 
expose  fresh  Surfaces  to  the  air.  The  plan  has  also  been  adopted  of 
passing  spring-water,  which  in  deep  wells  is  usually  about  52'  even  in 
summer  time,  through  metal  pipes  placed  in  the  liquor  to  be  cooled. 

Wine-coolers  are  made  of  porous  earthenware,  which  being  soaked  in 
and  saturated  with  water,  by  its  gradual  and  copious  evaporation  occa- 
sions cold ;  and  in  Spain,  water-coolers,  called  otcarmzaM,  are  made  on 
the  same  principle.  Coolers  of  this  kind,  made  of  porous  clay,  lightly 
baked,  and  rather  thin,  are  ah«o  common  in  Egypt,  where  they  are 
often  represented  on  the  ancient  monuments  in  a  form  very  much 
fesembling  both  those  now  used  in  Egypt  and  such  as  we  see  in  use  at 


Cadiz  and  other  places  in  the  south  of  Spain.  On  the  monuments^  of 
Egypt  we  sometunes  observe  a  man  fanning  these  earthen  vesBeLs  with 
a  palm-leaf,  in  order  to  promote  the  evaporation.  The  Arabs  of  Egypt 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  fanning  their  earthen  Teaseli 
to  quicken  the  evaporation.  M.  Costaz,  when  in  Egypt,  made  the 
following  experiment  on  the  refrigerating  power  of  these  earthen 
vessels.  The  thermometer  in  the  shade,  but  exposed  to  the  air,  marked 
110" 75  Fahr.  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  At  simset  the  Kile 
water  was  82* '6 ;  an  earthen  vessel  filled  with  this  water  was  placed  on 
the  deck  of  the  boat  in  which  M.  Costaz  passed  the  night  on  the  Nile. 
At  day- break  the  temperature  of  the  river  was  the  same,  but  that  of 
the  water  in  the  jars  was  only  61  "25,  and  more  than  half  of  the  water 
was  evaporated. 

A  remarkable  mode  of  cooling  liquids  was  introduced  in  1848  by 
Mr.  Lillie  of  Manchester.  It  depends  on  centrifugal  force.  The  liquid 
is  placed  in  a  bowl  or  colander,  either  pierced  with  minute  holed  all 
round  the  sides,  or  having  sides  nmde  of  wire  gauze.  Through  the 
intervention  of  a  vertical  shaft,  this  bowl  is  made  to  rotate  rapidly. 
The  water  first  rises  all  roimd  the  sides,  and  then  rushes  out  through 
the  perforations  or  meshes  in  a  multitude  of  small  streams;  these 
streams,  coming  in  contact  either  with  the  ordinary  atmosphere  in  an 
outer  vessel,  or  still  more  effectively  with  artificial  currents  of  air, 
become  rapidly  cooled. 

Professor  Smyth,  of  Edinburgh  University,  has  suggested  a  method 
of  cooling  the  air  of  rooms  in  sultry  weather.  It  depends  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  air,  when  compressed,  shows  a  higher  temperature  than  it 
had  before,  but  resumes  its  initial  temperature  on  the  prMsure  being 
removed.  The  Professor  conceived  the  idea  of  compressing  air,  and 
cooling  it  while  under  pressure,  in  order  that,  on  regaining  its 
original  bulk,  the  temperatiu'e  shoiild  be  lower  than  that  of  the 
external  air. 

COOPERAGE,  COOPERING,  or  the  making  of  casks,  barrels, 
butts,  puncheons,  hogsheads,  tubs,  &c.,  is  among  the  very  old  mechani- 
cal arts.  It  is  supposed  that  the  wine-growers  of  ancient  Italy  invents 
the  mode  of  building  up  from  small  pieces  of  wood  vessels  which 
would  contain  liquids.  The  coopers  of  London  were  incorporated 
many  centuries  ago.  There  is  extant  a  record,  under  date  1396,  in 
which  the  Mystery  of  Coopers  applied  to  the  lord  mayor  for  an  ordi- 
nance, restraming  those  of  the  mystery  from  making  vessels  for  beer 
or  other  liquors  out  of  oil-  or  soap-tims,  whereby  the  flavour  of  such 
beer  or  other  liquors  might  be  injured.  This  was  accordingly  ordained. 
There  was  another  ordinance  in  1407,  relating  to  the  proper  material 
and  workmanship  of  casks,  and  to  a  record  of  the  trade-marks  of  all 
the  master  coopers  in  London,  forty-six  in  number.  By  an  Act  of 
1532,  brewers  were  forbidden  to  make  their  own  casks ;  and  as  there  is 
an  entry  in  the  books  of  the  Coopers'  Company,  of  a  payment  of 
"three  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  eightpence,  for  a  pipe  of  Gascony 
wine  that  the  speaker  of  parliament  had,**  it  has  been  conjectured 
whether  that  curious  gift  had  anything  to  do  with  the  passing  of  a 
statute  which  threw  the  whole  cask-making  trade  into  the  hands  of  the 
master  coopers  of  that  day. 

The  trade  of  cooperage  is  divided  into  several  distinct  branches,— 
dry  coopers,  wet  coopers,  white  coopers,  general  coopers,  and  back- 
makers.  Dry  coopers  make  the  casks  for  containing  sugar,  currants, 
flour,  and  other  dry  goods ;  the  work  is  of  a  common  kind,  and  is  paid 
for  at  a  low  price.  Wet  coopers  make  the  chief  varieties  of  casks  for 
liquids ;  the  vessels  are  classed  into  "  large  work  "  and  "  small  work,* 
done  by  different  bodies  of  workmen.  White  coopers  make  tubs,  paila, 
chums,  &c.,  the  cleanest  and  lightest  kind  of  work.  General  coopers 
practise  all  the  branches  of  the  trade,  without  acquiring  a  high  degree 
of  skill  in  any  one.  Back-makers,  who  fabricate  the  enormous  vewels 
used  in  breweries,  scarcely  rank  among  coopers ;  they  build  up  pieces 
of  wood  in  a  manner  not  recognised  by  i^gular  coopers. 

A  short  description  will  suffice  of  each  of  the  abore  kinds  of 
cooperage. 

Small  dry  work, — Small  casks  for  dry  goods  are  usually  made  of 
Quebec  oak  and  of  old  ship  timber.  The  wood  is  sawn  into  lengths, 
and  these  into  narrower  pieces  called  codlings.  The  codlings  are  Ustoi 
or  chopped  with  an  axe,  to  make  them  narrower  at  the  ends  than  in 
the  middle ;  and  then  cleft  into  stave-pieces  by  a  cleaving-knife  and  a 
maul.  The  staves  are  next  shaved  or  dressed,  a  cutting  instrument 
being  employed  to  make  them  convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the 
other.  They  are  then  jointed  ;  that  is,  every  piece  is  so  shaped  on  all 
sides,  and  from  end  to  end,  that  all  the  staves  together  may  make  a 
synmietrical  whole,  with  water-tight  joints ;  in  this,  the  workman 
relies  almost  wholly  on  his  accuracy  of  hand  and  eye, — an  accuracy 
which  nothing  but  long  practice  wUl  produce.  The  cask-heads  are 
usually  made  of  one  or  two  pieces  each,  properly  shaped,  and  then 
glued  together.  By  means  of  temporary  circles  called  truss-hoops,  the 
several  staves  for  noaking  one  keg  are  brought  together  in  their  proper 
places,  all  touching  edge  to  edge  at  the  bulge  or  widest  part,  but  not 
yet  closed  in  at  the  ends.  The  staves  are  heated,  to  enable  them  to 
bend  without  cracking,  and  the  hoops  by  which  they  are  to  be  held 
together  are  driven  on.  A  groove  is  cut  round  the  mside  of  the  ti;v'o 
ends  of  the  keg,  to  receive  the  head  and  the  bottom.  The  truss-hoopi 
at  first  used  are  made  of  iron,  and  are  merely  intended  to  hold  the  keg 
together  until  the  head  and  bottom  are  put  in ;  they  are  afterwards 
removed,  and  wooden  hoops  used,  made  of  hazel,  birch,  willow,  ash,  or 
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other  tough  wood.    These  hoops  are  bent,  notched,  and  fitted  by  work' 
men  who  cany  on  this  operation  alone. 

Small  wet  work. — The  smaller  casks  or  kegs  for  containing  liquids 
difftir  from  those  just  described  chiefly  in  the  greater  care  necessary ; 
erery  port  is  mare  accurately  adjusted,  and  iron  hoops  are  frequently 
used  instead  of  wood. 

Large  dry  work, — Laiige  casks  for  dry  goods  are  made  of  beech,  ash, 
or  oak.  The  staves  are  sawn  to  the  proper  length ;  listed  or  chopped 
sorrow  at  the  ends ;  slightly  dressed  or  shaved  on  the  side  which  is  to 
be  outwards ;  jointed  or  bevelled  so  as  to  fit  accurately  side  by  side ; 
and  thus  prepared  for  building  ud  or  putting  together.  The  large 
casks  are  more  difficult  to  put  together  than  those  of  smaller  size ;  but 
it  is  done  nearly  in  the  same  way,  by  the  aid  of  temporary  hoops, 
within  which  the  staves  are  adjusted  side  by  side.  One  man  can  make 
a  small  cask ;  but  it  requires  two  or  three  to  hoop  together  the  staves 
which  are  to  make  a  large  one.  The  chime,  or  smooth  curved  surface 
of  the  cask,  is  produced  by  a  dexterous  vise  of  the  adze.  The  perma- 
nent hoops,  which  are  to  supersede  the  temporary  truss-hoops,  are 
mode  of  birch,  hazel,  or  ash,  and  are  partially  prepared  before  they 
reach  the  cooper's  ha^ds.  The  hoops  are  secured  partly  by  notches 
and  partly  by  nails. 

Large  wet  work. — Wet  work  and  tight  work  mean  the  same  thing  in 
the  coop€T*a  vocabulary ;  they  refer  to  the  making  of  casks  with  the 
joints  so  cloee  as  to  be  fitted  for  the  retention  of  Uquids.     Rum- 
puncheons  and  other  kinds  of  large  wet  work  are  made  of  oak — Quebec, 
Virginia,  Dantzig,  Hamburg,  or  English ;  the  first  two  are  found  to  be 
the  best  for  spirit-caaks,  and  the  last  three  for  beer-casks.    Quebec  is 
the  closest-grained,  toughest,  and  most  pliable ;  English  is  the  hardest, 
most  durable,  and  most  expensive  to  work.    The  oak  is  too  tough  to 
be  spht  into  stave-pieces ;  it  is  cut  by  the  saw ;  and  according  to  the 
mode  in  which  this  sawing  Is  effected,  the  pieces  are  called  slabbed 
etaves,  tongued  staves,  straight-cut  staves,  or  doublet  staves.    The  suc- 
cessive processes  by  which  a  cask  is  made — ^the  Usting,  jointing,  back- 
mg,  shaving,  head-making,  dowelliog,  firing,  trussing,  grooving^  heading, 
hooping,  &c. — are  analogous  in  genial  character  to  those  for  large  d^ 
work,  but  more  precise  at  every  stage,  and  requiring  more  skill  in  the 
workman.    The  making  of  the  sides  or  edges  of  the  staves  requires 
peculiar  car&     Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  beer-barrel  is  to  be  made. 
Kot  only  must  the  joints  be  made  so  smoothly  and  accurately  that 
when  the  staves  are  brought  together  they  must  be  perfectly  water- 
tight, but  as  the  cask  must  hold  precisely  36  gallons,  and  as  the  staves 
may  vaiy  in  thickness,  the  cooper  must  so  manage  his  exterior  curve 
as  to  preserve  symmetry,  and  yet  retain  a  uniform  internal  capacity. 
The  oval  casks,  which  occasionally  adorn  the  bar  of  a  modem  gin-palace, 
are  the  most  difficult  part  of  a  cooper's  work ;  two  circular  casks  of 
different  sizes  are  partially  made  and  taken  asimder,  and  the  staves  of 
the  larger  are  so  adjusted  as  to  produce  the  broad  sides  of  the  oval, 
the  endi  being  formed  from  the  staves  of  the  smaller. 

^'hite  work. — ^White  cooperage  comprises  open  vessels,  such  as  tubs 
and  pails,  generally  larger  at  the  top  than  the  bottom ;  and,  unlike 
casks,  such  vessels  are  smoothed  on  the  inside  as  well  as  the  out.  The 
timber  mostly  employed  is  either  oak  or  ash.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  cutting  is  effected  by  the  instrument  called  a  shave,  something  like 
the  wheelwright's  spoke-shave  in  its  mode  of  action,  but  used  by  the 
cooper  in  a  great  variety  of  different  forms.  The  building  up  of  the 
Teasel  requires  great  neatness  of  handling ;  but  not  so  much  practised 
skill  UB  needed  as  in  laige  wet  work,  owing  chiefly  to  the  circumstance 
that  such  a(xniracy  of  dimensions  is  not  needed. 

Back-making. — The  large  brewing  vessels  called  backs  are  thus  made : 
The  bottom  is  usually  set  up  first  The  staves  are  fitted  in  and  pegged 
to  each  other,  without  reference  to  any  particular  proportion  between 
them,  some  being  wide  at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  or  vice 
T^nd.  The  workman  can  bring  all  into  symmetry  by  adjusting  the  size 
and  form  of  the  pieces  last  put  in.  His  work  is,  in  fact,  carpentry  rather 
than  cooperage. 

Df/ck'vork^ — In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  kind  of  cooper's 
work  done  at  the  Docks,  to  filled  rather  than  to  empty  casks.  Sugar 
comes  over  in  hogsheads,  containing  fr6m  1000  to  1500  poimds  each. 
These  are  tiun  and  slightly  made ;  they  are  subjected  to  rough  treat- 
nient  when  the  sugar  is  packed  into  them,  and  to  rougher  on  ship- 
^oard.  As  a  consequence,  the  hogsheads  are  distorted  in  every 
^^^Q^ginable  way,  when  landed  at  the  docks  in  London,  Bristol,  Liver- 
V^KoT  elsewhere.  It  is  a  custom,  perhaps  a  necessity,  that  these 
hogsheads  should  be  brought  into  something  of  a  symmetrical  shape 
hefore  the  sugar  is  sold  to  the  dealers.  This  is  difficult  work  to 
accomplish  with  the  sugar  remaining  in  the  hogsheads,  for  it  frequently 
happens  that  several  of  the  staves  and  some  of  the  hoops  have  been  so 
shattered  as  to  require  removal  and  replacement  by  new  pieces.  Casks 
containing  wines  and  spirits  are  always  examined  at  the  docks,  to  test 
^ir  soundness;  and  any  defective  places  are  repaired  by  piecing. 
<nien  such  casks  are  landed  in  sudi  a  damaged  state  as  to  be  unsafe, 
^«  wine  or  spirit  is  racked  into  other  vessels,  and  the  damaged  cask  is 
femade  out  of  the  old  materials ;  this  is  done,  not  simply  to  save  the 
expense  of  new  wood,  but  because  the  old  and  well-seasoned  wood  is 
^  likely  than  new  to  impart  a  bad  flavour  to  the  liquor.  It  is  gene> 
'^^y  rum-puncheons,  made  by  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  which 
^uire  this  process  of  remaking. 
When  we  consider  how  ma^ematically  exact  all  the  angles  and 


curves  must  be,  cask-making  would  seem  to  be  a  branch  of  manu« 
faoture  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  appUcation  of  machinery.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  patents  are  frequently  taken  out  for  cask-making  machi- 
nery.   Some  of  these  we  shall  describe. 

One  patent,  by  Mr.  Brown,  obtained  thirty  years  ago,  relates  to  a 
system  of  machinery,  of  which  one  part  cute  th^  edges  of  the  staves ; 
another  part  cuts  the  groove  or  chime  for  receiving  the  head ;  a  third 
part  cuts  the  head  into  a  circular  shape ;  a  fourth  bevels  the  edge  ol 
the  head ;  and  a  fifth  gives  a  smooth  circular  surface  to  the  exterior  of 
the  cask. 

Davison  and  Symington's  patent  respecting  casks,  taken  out  in  1844, 
relates  to  the  value  of  a  rapid  current  of  heated  air,  not  only  in  drying 
wood,  but  in  removing  fungous  impurities  which  often  accompany 
damp  wood.  They  recommend  that,  in  making  a  cask,  instead  of 
drying  the  wood  in  the  ordinary  way  before  using,  by  which  it  is 
di^cidt  to  bend  without  blistering,  it  should  be  cut  up  quite  green, 
and  shaped  into  staves  and  heads,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
shrinkaga  The  pieces  are  easily  bent  in  this  state,  and  being  tempo- 
rarily fastened  together,  they  are  exposed  to  a  i-apid  current  of  heated 
air,  which  carries  off  all  the  moisture,  and  shrinks  the  pieces  to  the 
proper  size. 

The  same  patentees  also  use  hot  air  to  cleanse  casks  after  using :  a 
method  which  they  consider  to  be  more  effectual  and  cheaper  than  the 
use  of  steam,  which  is  ordinarily  employed  in  the  great  breweries.  In 
order  to  remove  from  the  interior  of  the  cask  any  fungus  or  impurity 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  the  heated  air,  the  patentees  use  a 
peculiar  kind  of  chain,  which  enters  at  the  bung-hole,  and  is  worked 
about  by  means  of  machinery. 

Mr.  Robertson,  a  cooper  of  Liverpool,  took  out  a  patent  in  1849  for 
a  series  of  machines  of  rather  complicated  character,  for  m Airing  casks 
and  similar  vessels.  One  piece  of  apparatus  is  intended  to  plane,  at 
one  time,  both  sides  of  the  staves  which  are  to  form  the  curved  part  of 
the  cask ;  giving  a  convexity  to  one  surface  and  a  concavity  to  the 
other  surface  of  each  piece  of  wood.  A  second  piece  of  apparatus 
planes  the  edges  of  the  staves,  giving  to  each  edge  tiie  particular  slope 
necessary  for  the  staves  to  assiune  a  circular  arrangement  when  placed 
edge  to  edge.  A  third  machine  compresses  aH  the  staves  together  in  a 
circular  form,  and  forces  the  ends  within  the  hoops  which  are  to  bind 
them  together.  Another  machine  presses  together  the  pieces  of  wood 
which  are  to  form  the  head  of  the  cask,  cuts  them  into  a  circular  form, 
and  bevels  the  edges.  A  fifth  piece  of  apparatus  cuts  the  groove  in 
which  the  head  is  fitted  to  the  cask ;  and  another  pimches  the  holes  in 
the  iron  hoops.  Thus,  according  to  the  patentee's  plans,  every  part  of 
a  cask  is  made  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Samuel  Brown  patented  in  1840  a  mode  of  making  metallic 
casks.  The  cask  is  formed  of  a  parallelogram  of  sheet  iron  or  other 
metal,  turned  up  into  a  cylindrical  form,  with  an  ordinary  lap  joint. 
The  head  of  the  cask  is  formed  of  a  circular  piece  of  metal,  cut  out  and 
turned  up  all  round  the  edge;  this  being  forcibly  driven  into  the 
cylindrical  barrel,  has  rivets  placed  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  inches  all 
roimd,  which  are  rivetted  through  the  barrel  tmd  through  the  turned- 
up  edge  of  the  head.  The  other  end  of  the  cask,  called  the  moveable 
head,  is  made  like  the  first,  but  attached  in  a  different  manner ;  in  this 
case,  projecting  ears  of  metal  are  rivetted  .at  proper  intervals  around 
the  cylinder ;  and  the  heads  of  these  rivets  being  within  the  cylinder, 
serve  as  stops  to  prevent  the  head  of  the  cask  from  being  driven  in  too 
far.  This  second  head  being  forced  into  its  place,  the  ears  are  bent 
down  upon  the  edge  of  the  cylinder,  and  over  the  raised  edge  of  the 
head,  thereby  retaining  it  firmly  in  its  place.  The  joints  are  to  be 
made  fluid-tight  with  any  of  the  ordinary  paints  or  cements. 

In  1852,  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson  devised  a  mode  of  making  iron 
casks,  for  the  palm-oil  trade ;  they  produced  casks  48  inches  in  length 
by  38  in  bulge,  containing  214  gallons  each. 

In  the  same  year,  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Hutton  took  out  a  patent  for 
machinery  for  giving  form  to  the  jointing-edges  of  wood-planks  for  the 
staves  of  casks ;  producing  edges  to  the  pieces  for  forming  the  cask- 
heads  ;  drilling  the  holes  for  the  dowehi  used  in  putting  together  the 
heads ;  giving  form  to  the  outer  edge  or  circumference  of  wood-planks 
for  heads ;  hollowing  and  bevelling  the  ends  of  the  staves ;  forming  the 
grooves  to  receive  the  heads;  and  putting  together. 

Perhaps  the  most  complete  system  of  cask-making  machinery  is  that 
of  Mr.  Grist,  recently  patented.    It  comprises  several  highly  ingenious 
pieces  of  apparatus.     One  is  a  machine  for  bending  wood  to  form  the 
staves.    The  piece  of  wood  to  be  bent  is  first  saturated  ^ith  hot  water 
or  steam,  and  is  then  placed  upon  the  outside  of  a  hollow  metal  case, 
shaped  exactly  as  the  stave  is  intended  to  be  shaped ;  the  case  is  made 
hot,  and  a  lever,  pressing  on  the  piece  of  wood,  keeps  it  in  position 
until  it  has  permanently  acquired  the  desired  form.  A  second  machine 
gives  the  proper  shape  to  the  edges  of  the  staves.    Each  stave  is  held 
firmly  in  a  frame,  and  is  urged  forward  at  a  particular  angle  to  meet  a 
saw  and  a  cutter ;  the  saw  cuts  the  edges  of  the  stave  to  a  right  line, 
and  at  the  proper  angle  for  the  radius  of  the  cask,  and  after  this  the 
cutter  smoothes  or  planes  each  edge.    A  third  machine  builds  up  the 
staves  into  the  form  of  a  cask.    A  framework  is  built  up  of  wood,  cor- 
responding on  its  exterior  with  the  intended  dimensions  of  the  cask,  or 
rather,  having  an  expanding  and  contracting  power,  to  suit  it  for  casks 
of  different  dimensions.    The  staves  are  placed  against  this  frame,  and 
held  there  temporarily;  after  which^  truss  hoops  arc  fixed  on,  and  tho 
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frame  and  belts  removed.  A  fourth  maohme  perf orma  the  opeiationa 
of  chimixig  and  oreuaing.  The  caak,  or  rather  the  ataye-work  which  ia 
to  form  ita  principal  part,  ia  made  to  rotate  horiaontaUy  in  a  lathe, 
while  catting-chisela  or  other  toola  trim  the  enda  in  the  modea  which 
aoopera  call  chiming  and  creuang,  to  enable  the  atavea  to  fit  into  the  two 
enda  oi  the  cask.  A  fifth  maclune  cuts  the  enda  or  heada  of  the  caaka. 
The  ptecea  of  wood  to  form  the  heada  and  bottom  are  plaoed  together, 
and  brought  under  the  action  of  a  circular  saw,  which  givea  the  requi- 
aite  circular  form,  and  at  the  aame  time  givea  the  bevel  for  adjuating 
the  head  to  the  staves ;  by  a  slight  adjustment  of  the  mechanism,  the 
head  may  be  made  oval  instead  of  round.  With  two  of  the  ahaping 
machinea,  one  man  can  shape  the  edges  of  the  staves  for  a  hundred 
hogaheada  in  a  day. 

Many  modea  are  adopted  for  cleansing  casks  which  have  become  f ouL 
They  are  waahed  with  dilute  aulphurio  acid,  or  with  a  aolution  of 
ohlcnde  of  lime ;  or  are  exposed  to  the  mingled  fumea  of  aulphur  and 
aaltpetre ;  or  are  whitewaahed  with  fresh  milk  of  lime ;  or  are  chaired 
by  a  fire  of  ahavinga;  or  are  aflfected  with  a  B<Nt  of  chaxring  action  by 
very  strong  aulphurio  acid  appUed  to  the  wood  when  perfe^y  dry ;  or 
>  are  exposed  to  higb-preeaure  steam ;  or  are  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  water,  frequently  agitated ;  or  are  soaked  with  a  lye  of 
pearlasfa,  lime,  or  alum.  After  any  of  these  proceosea  the  caaka  require 
to  be  well  rinsed  with  eold  clear  water. 

j  COORDINATES  mean  linea,  angles,  fta  ranged  in  order.  The 
notion  from  which  the  word  arose  waa  this,  that  when  the  positions  of 
consecutive  points  on  a  curve  are  referred  to  given  points  or  lines  by 
means  of  lines  (as  in  Absoibsa)  or  angles,  those  lines  or  angles  present 
a  succession  of  arranged  data,  by  which  the  several  points  of  the  ourve 
may  be  treated  in  onier.  It  was  Descartes  who  first  used  coordinates 
in  the  second  book  of  his  geometry,  and  the  words  in  which  thii  now 
all-pervading  method  of  expression  was  announced  are  as  follows : — 
**  Kligo  reotam  aliquam  lineam,  veluti  a  B,  ut  ad  diveraa  ejus  puncta 
referam  omnia  puncta  hujus  ourv»  linen  o  b  ;  deinde  eligo  etiam 
punotum  aliquod  in  a  B,  veluti  a,  ad  ordiendttm  ab  eo  calculum."  We 
do  not  find  the  word  in  Schooten,  Beaune,  or  others  of  the  immediate 
school  of  Deeoartea.  De  Witt  calls  the  abscissa  cmt  paHma,  and  the 
ordinate  trm  eJ/Stieiu.  Coordinates  (so  called)  are  used  in  the  writings 
of  John  Bernoulli,  but  in  Newton  the  phrase  for  them  is  ^  linen 
ordinatim  applicat» :"  in  later  times  the  use  of  the  word  haa  become 
nnivereaL  Coordinates  either  determine  the  position  of  a  point  in 
apace,  or  in  a  plane  which  is  understood  to  contain  all  the  figure 
under  eonsideration,  as  in  the  first  six  books  of  EucHd.  They  deter- 
mine position  either  by  straight  lines  only,  or  by  a  straight  Hne  and 
angles  :  in  the  latter  case  they  are  called  potor  coordinates. 

1.  Rectilinear  coordinates  in  a  plane.  In  the  given  plane  draw  two 
straight  lines  meeting  in  a  point  o  (called  the  ori^tn).  From  any 
point  p  draw  parallels  to  the  two  lines  just  named :  the  parts  inter- 
cepted between  p  and  these  lines  (called  axes)  are  the  coordinates  of 
the  point.  When  the  axes  are  at  right  angles,  the  coordinates  are  said 
to  be  rectangular ;  when  at  another  angle,  oUitpie,    [Abscissa.] 

2.  Rectilmear  coordinates  in  space.  Through  any  point  o  (the 
origin)  draw  three  planes  which  intersect  in  right  angles  (the  axes). 
Through  any  point  p  draw  parallels  to  the  axes :  the  parts  intercepted 
between  p  and  the  coordinate  planes  (three  in  number)  are  the  coordi- 
nates of  p. 

8.  JPolar  coordinates  in  a  plane.  Choose  any  point  o  in  the  plane, 
and  any  right  line  o  a  passing  through  o.  Then  taking  any  point  p, 
the  distance  o  p  (called  the  radius  vector)  and  the  angle  p  o  a  (which 
has  no  distinct  name,  but  might  be  caDed  the  vectcricH  angle)  are  the 
polar  coordinates  of  p. 

4.  Polar  coordinates  hi  space.  Choose  a  plane  (v),  a  point  o,  and  a 
Hne  o  A,  in  the  plane  v.  Take  any  point  p  above  or  below  the  plane, 
and  let  fall  p  B,  a  perpendicular  on  (m)  meeting  (m)  in  B.  Then  the 
radius  vector  o  f,  and  the  angles  fob  and  boa  are  the  polar  coordi- 
nates of  p.  In  astronomy,  if  o  be  the  earth's  centre,  o  a  the  line 
passing  through  the  equinox,  and  (m )  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  then 
B  o  A  is  the  longitude  of  p,  and  p  o  b  its  latitude.  But  if  (m)  be  the 
plane  of  the  equator,  then  b  o  a  is  the  right  ascension  of  P,  and  p  o  b 
its  declination. 

COPAIBA  or  COPAIVA,  an  oleo-resin  or  ttirpentine  (incorrectly 
termed  a  balsam,  since  it  is  destitute  of  benzoic  or  cinnamio  acid),  is 
procured  not  merely  from  the  Cojfmfera  oficinalis  (Willd.),  a  native  of 
Venezuela,  also  naturalised  in  the  Antilles,  but  fi-om  ten  to  twelve 
species,  chiefiy  natives  of  Brazil.  It  varies  in  appearance  and  qualities 
according  to  the  species  from  which  it  has  been  procured,  and  likewise 
according  to  the  age  of  the  tree  and  the  time  of  the  year.  Incisions 
are  made  in  the  tree,  from  which  flows  a  liquid  differing  little  in  con- 
sistence from  thick  sap.  It  is  collected  in  calabashes,  alter  which  the 
incisions  are  closed  with  wax  or  clay.  The  incisions  are  repeated  in 
general  three  times  each  season.  The  fluid  is  brighter  or  darker  in 
colour,  more  or  less  rich  in  volatile  oil,  more  acrid  or  more  bitter, 
according  to  circumstances.  It  is  mostly  of  a  light  yellow  colour, 
clear  and  transparent,  seldom  turbid  or  cloudy;  odour  peculiar, 
volatile;  taste  oily,  mild,  slightly  aromatic,  at  last  acridly  bitter. 
Specific  gravity  0*966  to  0'997,  according  to  its  age.  Exposed  to  heat 
in  a  platinum  spoon,  it  is  entirely  consumed  wiui  a  white  smoke.  In 
a  state  of  purity,  it  consists  of  a  volatile  oil,  in  the  proportion  of 
40  per  cent.;  and  CIO  per  cent  of  an  add  crystaUiaable  reain  (copaivio  | 


acid),  with  a  soft  brown  resin.  The  oil  may  be  separated  b j  diatilUtaoii, 
or  by  means  of  mixing  equal  parts  of  copaiba  with  alcohol  of  specifie 
gravity  0*837,  shaking  them  diligently,  llien  mixing  100  parts  of  the 
copaiva  which  has  been  so  treated  with  37^  parts  of  a  ley  of  oaustio 
soda,  to  be  again  well  shaken ;  after  which  150  parts  of  water  are  to  be 
thoroughly  agitated  with  it,  and  the  whole  left  to  rest.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  oil  thua  obtained  is  0*900.  A  alight  difference  exi«te 
between  the  oil  thus  procured  and  that  by  distillation.  Both  are  used 
in  medicine;  indeed  the  oil  is  the  active  principle  of  oopeiva,  the 
resin  being  of  very  secondary  importance.  The  oil  ia  destitute  of 
oxygen,  and  may  be  employed  for  Uie  preservation  of  potaamum. 

Copaiva  is  frequently  adulterated :  the  presence  of  any  extraneouf 
matters  may  be  known  by  the  manner  in  which  the  suspected  portion 
conducts  itself  towards  solvents  and  re-agent&  Copaiva  ia  occaaiooallj 
mixed  with  castor-oil,  almond,  poppy,  nut-oil,  and  the  finer  sorts  of 
turpentines.  All  fixed  oils  (except  castor^il,  the  prseenoe  of  which 
may  be  detected  by  sulphiuio  acid,  but  the  aecuracy  of  this  teat  ia 
called  in  question  by  Brandos)  separate  fr<»n  it  by  being  allowed  to 
remain  at  rest  Good  copaiva  should  be  perfectly  soluble  In  alcohol  of 
90  per  cent  It  is  soluble  in  all  known  ethers,  and  in  the  vc^siile  and 
fixed  oils.  Three  parts  of  copaiva  with  one  of  caustic  anunonia  of 
specific  gravity  0*950  form  by  agitati<m  a  clear  soap.  The  simplest 
test  of  Uie  purity  of  copaiva  is  to  heat  a  small  quantity  iy  a  watch- 
glass,  when,  if  good,  a  hard  brittle  resin  remains,  which  has  con- 
siderable analogy  with  styraein.  The  crystals  which  form  in  this  resin 
are  six-sided  prisms,  and  have  the  property  of  polarising  tight. 

A  kind  of  copaiva  is  obtained  in  St.  Domingo  from  the  (kolm 
oHganifoUus  (Lamarck);  in  Java  and  elsewhere  the  juice  ol  the 
ChiforiMia  emumune  (Linn.)  is  found  to  possess  similar  propertiea  A 
wood  oil  from  various  species  of  JHpUroearpus,  especially  2>.  tMrtimahu, 
is  obtained  in  Houlmein,  in  the  East  Indiesj  and  imported  into 
England  (Royle). 

Copaiva  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  mucous  surfaces,  especially  of  the 
rectum  and  urino-genital  passages :  when  the  dose  is  small,  it  inffuenon 
the  kidney  and  urethra ;  but  if  large,  the  rectum.  It  is  chiefly  used 
to  lessen  increased  discharges  from  those  organs,  and  if  judiciously 
employed,  generally  efiects  this  object ;  but  if  given  prematurely  or  in 
too  large  a  dose,  it  seldom  fails  to  aggravate  the  complaints  asd 
occasion  other  serious  symptoms.  It  has  likewise  been  beneficially 
given  in  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  such  a« 
chronic  bronchitis,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  tr»e 
phthisis  pulmonalis  or  consumption,  a  disease  in  which  it  cannot  fsil 
to  prove  injurious.  It  sometimes  oooasions  a  singular  eruption, 
something  like  measles,  and  also  a  swelling  of  the  joints  resemUing 
rheumatism. 

Various  means  have  been  devised  to  concefd  the  disagreeable  nauseous 
taste  of  copaiva  without  impairing  its  qualitiea  Calcined  magnesia 
thickens  it,  and  permits  it  being  made  into  pills ;  an  etherial  or  alkaline 
solution  will  also  retain  the  virtues,  and  lessen  the  repulsive  taste. 

COPAIVIC  ACID.    [Balsams.] 

COPAL,  a  resin  possessed  of  pecuHar  properties,  the  produce  of  the 
Bhus  copa^nwn,  a  native  of  Mexico ;  it  is  in  rounded  masaea,  smooth 
and  brittle,  transparent  or  nearly  so,  without  colour,  or  having  a  slight 
tinge  of  yellow :  it  has  but  little  taste,  and  is  nearly  inodorous ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  fusible,  and  inflammable.  It  differs  from  most 
other  resins  in  its  very  sparing  solubility  in  alcohol ;  and  of  the  little 
that  dissolves  with  the  assistance  of  heat  the  greater  part  is  deposited 
as  the  solution  cools.     It  is  dissolved  by  ether  and  some  essential  oils. 

COPAL  VARNISH  is  the  substance  for  which  gum  copal  is 
chiefly  employed.  It  is  probable  that  every  manufacturer  has  hb 
pecuhar  mode  of  proceeding :  Tingry  prepares  the  simple  copal  varaish 
by  heating  eight  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  a  matrass  with  the  heat 
of  a  salt-water  bath;  as  soon  as  this  reaches  its  boiling  point,  he 
gradually  throws  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  copal  reduced  to  powder, 
keeping  the  vessel  in  a  state  of  circular  motion.  This  author  further 
states  that  to  obtain  this  varnish  colourless,  the  rectified  oil  is  to  be 
exposed  previously  to  the  sun  for  some  months  in  bottles,  leaving  an 
interval  of  some  inches  between  the  cork  and  the  surface  of  the  liquid; 
by  this  the  oil  undergoes  some  change,  which  renders  it  a  better 
solvent  of  copal. 

The  varnish  thus  prepared  is  stated  to  be  exceedingly  durable  sod 
brilliant;  it  resists  scratches,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 
Tingry  particularly  recommends  it  to  be  applied  to  philoeophical 
instruments.  There  are  several  modifications  of  this  varnish  used  for 
particular  purposes,  as  with  the  addition  of  oil  of  lavender  and  oil  of 
lavender  and  camphor^  an  account  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  author 
above  named. 

The  relation  which  copal  bean  to  other  vami^es  will  be  pointed 
out  in  a  later  article.    PV abashes.! 

COPARCENERS.    [PARCKiniRS.J 

COPERNICAN  SYSTEM.    [Copbrhictis  m  Bioo.  Dnr.] 

COPING,  the  stone,  brick,  or  plaster  cap  or  covering  of  a  wall,  & 
term  perhaps  derived  from  the  Italian  coprire,  to  cover.  Some  think 
it  is  derived  from  the  Qerman  kopf,  or  Dutch  hop,  the  head.  Coping- 
stones  are  placed  on  the  tops  of  walls  to  protect  them  from  the  weather. 
Flat  coping  is  caJled  parallel  coping,  and  is  used  upon  inclined  surfaces, 
as  on  the  gables  and  parapets  of  houses,  and  also  on  the  tops  of  garden 
and  other  wallfl.    Feather-edged  coping  has  one  edge  thinner  than  the 
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other.  StuUile-baek  coping  i>  thicker  in  the  middle  than  et  the  edgee. 
Coping-stones  should  project  over  the  walls  which  they  cover,  and 
Bhouid  hare  a  groore  or  throaHng  underneath  the  projected  part  to 
throw  off  the  water.  The  coping  of  Gothic  faattlementa  and* the  walls 
of  churches,  castles,  and  dwellings  in  Gothic  arohiteoturB,  hare  a  deep 
throating  in  the  form  of  a  bold  cavetto  in  front,  and  are  sometimes 
decorated  with  mouldings.  [Battlbmknt.]  When  the  ends  of  the 
Btones  are  left  higher  than  other  parts,  the  junctions  are  called  water- 
jjinis.  York  atone  is  much  used  for  parallel  coping,  and  also  Portland, 
but  the  latter  is  more  expensiTe  and  not  so  durable.  Bath  stone  coping 
is  nften  used  for  Gothic  works,  but  it  is  not  cakmlated  to  withstand 
\(m^  the  constant  action  of  the  weather. 

COPPEli.  A  well-known  metal  It  is  an  element,  and  is  repre- 
sented hj  the  symbol  Cu,  an  abbreviation  of  its  Latin  name  eupruoL 

Copper  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  historical  ages.  It 
dehret  its  present  name  from  that  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  \KAwpoi) 
where  it  was  first  worked  on  a  large  scale.  The  alchyraiats  called  it 
Venu*,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  Iwauty  of  its  lustre,  and  gave  it  the 

ijmbol  ^,  a  compound  hieroglyphic  indicating  that  they  thought  it 

a  mixture  of  gold,  Q  uid  a  certain  hypothetical  substance  called  acri- 
moDj  1J4,  the  corrosive  nature  of  which  was  symboliaed  by  the  points 
oi  a  Maltese  cross. 

Copper  occurs  native,  and  as  the  base  of  numerous  ores.  Its  miner- 
ftl.-vgj  has  already  been  treated  of  and  the  ores  described  in  detail,  under 
Copper,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.  The  source  of  commercial  copper  is 
principally  cnpper  pyrites,  a  double  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron  ^Cu^S, 
Fe,9,>.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  Cornwall,  two-thirds  of  the  copper 
annually  smelted  in  Great  Britain,  having  a  value  of  nearly  one  million 
sterUng,  being  obtained  from  the  ore  raised  in  that  county.  More 
taluAble  but  far  less  abundant  ores  are  the  red  oxide  (Cu^O),  Uach  cceide 
{OnO),  malarkUe  a  green  carbonate,  and  azurite  a  blue  carbonate. 

The  metallurgy  of  copper  or  copper  smelting,  is  a  branch  of  manu- 
facture eztenarely  conducted  in  the  neighbourhTXMi  of  Bwansea,  South 
Wales,  a  locality  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  operation  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  ooal-fields,  and  its  position  as  4  sea-coast  town ;  these 
adTantages  at  aU  times  insuring  cheap  fuel  and  cheap  freightage  to  the 
different  metallurgical  establiihinents. 

The  ore  of  copper  as  raised  from  the  mine  is  fint  cleaned  from 
adhering  portions  of  the  strata  through  which  the  vein  passed,  then 
sorted  according  to  quality,  so  far  as  appearance  indicates,  and  placed 
in  b^ps  of  convenient  size  for  sale.  To  ascertain  the  value  of  a  heap, 
a  fair  average  sample  is  taken,  and  about  four  hundred  grains  of  it 
assayed  by  roasting,  fluxing  with  borax,  reducing  with  black  flax,  Ac., 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore :  or  a  weighed  quantity  may  be 
dinolved  in  nitric  acid,  excess  of  ammonia  added,  the  mixture  filtered, 
hoUed  with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  the  resulting  oxide  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  ;  100  parts  will  contain 
79  S2  of  copper.  As  both  the  composition  of  copper  ore  and  its  richness 
in  metal  are  liable  to  great  variation,  the  methods  of  smelting  are 
necessarily  complicated  in  order  that  these  variations  may  be  met.  The 
process,  however,  on  which  the  modifications  are  all  based,  is  a  very 
eimple  one.  It  consists  first  in  roasting  the  ore  on  the  hearth  of  a 
potrerful  reverberatory  furnace  ;  any  arsenic  is  thus  driven  off*,  whilst 
a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid  and  escapes, 
oxygen  taking  its  place.  The  iron  present  in  the  ore,  however,  has 
a  greater  afi^ty  for  oxygen  than  the  eopper  has,  and  hence  the 
Nilphide  of  iron  will  be  decomposed  before  the  sulphide  of  copper. 
As  soon  as  the  sulphide  of  iron  is  thus  oxidised  the  roasting  is  dis- 
continued, and  the  oxide  of  iron  removed  by  fusion  with  sand  or 
siliceous  ore,  and  sometimes  a  little  fluor  spar.  The  sulphide  of 
cnpper  is  now  partially  roasted  into  oxide  and  then  fused,  when  an 
interesting  reaction  occurs,  the  sulphide  and  oxide  mutually  decompose 
each  other,  sulphurous  acid  escapes  and  metallic  copper  remains ;  the 
decomposition  is  expressed  in  the  following  equation  : — 


CaS    -f     2CuO 


60,     +    Co, 


Solpliide  of    Oxide  of  Snipbanras    Metallle 
eopper.        copper.         sdd.  eopper. 

The  metal  thus  produced  is  again  roasted  to  remove  the  last  traces 
of  foreign  matters,  snd  is  finally  thoroughly  deoxidised  by  heating 
with  carbonaceoua  materials,  and  especially  by  the  operation  of  poling  ; 
in  which  a  pole  of  green  wood,  generally  birch,  is  thrust  into  the 
molten  metal  and  rapidly  moved  about ;  the  powerfully  deoxidising 
&*fs  given  off  from  the  wood  efiectually  reduce  the  oxide,  and  when  a 
nnall  sample  taken  from  the  mass,  and  tested  when  cold  by  partially 
ratting  throui^  and  then  breaking,  presents  a  fine  fibrous  fracture  and 
a  satiny  lustre,  the  operation  is  considered  to  be  complete,  and  the 
raetal  is  at  onee  ladled  out  and  cast  into  ingots.  Great  care  and  con- 
Riderable  experience  are  necessary  to  detect  with  certainty  this  latter 
P^'int,  as  a  few  minutes  overpokng  would  determine  the  formation  of 
carburet  of  copper  ;*  and  this  would  render  the  whole  mass  brittle  and 
necessitate  re-roasting. 

Bach  is  an  outline  of  copper  imelting.  For  an  elaborate  description 
of  it  in  all  its  details,  see  Muapratt's '  Chemistry,  applied  to  the  Arts 
«nd  Manufactures,'  pp.  498  to  632. 

Perfectly  pore  metallio  copper  may  be  obtained  on  the  amaU  scale 


by  decomposing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  by  means  of  tha 
voltaie  battery,  or  by  inserting  striiis  of  iron  into  the  same  solution  ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  precipitated  metal  is  called  eemmt  eopper. 
Another  method  consists  in  strongly  heating  six  parts  by  weight  of 
the  pure  oxide  with  one  part  of  finely  powdered  charcoal  and  a  little 
borax ;  in  this  way  a  button  is  at  once  obtained.  Copper  in  a  state  of 
fine  division  results,  when  a  currant  of  hydrogen  gas  is  pansfid  through 
the  pure  oxide  heated  to  redness. 

Copper  has  a  characteristic  red  colour ;  very  thin  films  of  It  how- 
ever, such  as  are  frequentlv  obtained  by  the  chemist  in  analysing 
organic  substances  by  the  aid  of  black  oxide  of  copper,  appear  by  trans- 
mitted light  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  though  by  reflected  light  they 
abo  have  the  usual  tint.  Copper  is  rather  hard,  sonorous,  and  ex« 
ceedingly  ductile  and  malleable.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  878 
to  8*96,  according  to  ths  manipulation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected ; 
it  ii  one  of  the  best  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  expands 
one  part  in  682  on  being  heated  from  82**  Fahr.  to  212^  Copper 
crystialiised  in  the  form  of  cubes  or  octohedra  is  occasionally  found 
native.  It  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  atate  artificially  by  alow 
voltaic  action.  The  melting  point  of  this  metal  is  under  that  of  gold, 
but  hi^er  than  silver ;  in  the  fused  atate  it  exhibits  a  bluish-green 
colour,  and  at  an  intense  white  heat,  such  as  is  produced  by  a  powerful 
electric  current,  or  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  it  boils,  burns  with  a 
green  flame,  and  is  entirelv  volatilised. 

Copper  does  not  tarnish  on  being  exposed  to  dry  air,  but  in  the 
presence  of  moisture  and  carbonic  acid,  it  gradually  becomes  covered 
with  a  greenish  coating  of  oxide  and  carbonate.  Nitric  acid  rapidly 
attacks  and  oxidises  copper,  forming  a  nitrate  of  copper.  Sulphuric 
acid  does  not  act  upon  it  when  cold,  but  at  a  boiling  temperature 
oxidises  it  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  and  formation  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  Hydrochloric  acid  acts  only  on  copper  in  the  presence  of 
oxidising  agents.  The  fixed  alkalies  act  but  little  on  t^e  metal, 
ammonia  in  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  air  gradually  dissolves 
it,  forming  a  colourless  solution  of  suboxide;  more  air  causes  the 
formation  of  a  deep  blue  solution  of  protoxide.  Copper  has  a  nauseous 
styptic  taste,  and  en  being  rubbed  emits  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odour. 

The  equivalent  of  copper  is  31*76. 

Copper  and  ifxygen  unite  in  four  difibrent  proportions : — 


Snb'^xlde  of  copper  ( 
Protoxide  of  Cftppcr 
Binoxide  of  eopper 
Cupric  acid 


Formula. 

Equivalent. 

Cu,0 

ri-5 

Cu  0 

89-7 

Cu  0,  (f) 

(') 

1.  Suboxide  of  eopper  (Cu,  0)  ;  euprouM  oxide,  dinoxide,  or  red  oxide  of 
eopper.  This  oxide  occurs  native  in  the  form  of  beautiful  red  crystals. 
It  is  best  prepared  artificially  by  heating  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  with  excess  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  and  a  little  hotkey,  thtf 
suboxide  deposits  in  the  form  of  bright  red  granular  crystals. 

The  salts  of  this  oxide  are  very  unstable,  and  consequently  difllcult 
of  preparation, 

HtUpMte  of  cuprmu  oxide  and  potaeh  is  formed  by  gradually  adding 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  a  hot  solution  of  sulphite  of  potash ; 
on  cooling  the  salt  deposits  in  crystalline  needles.  The  principal  use 
of  suboxide  of  copper  is  in  the  staining  of  glass,  to  which  it  communi- 
cates  a  ruby-red  colour. 

2.  Protoxide  of  copper  (CuO),  black  oxide,  or  euprie  oxide,  prepared 
either  by  heating  copper- plates  and  turnings  in  a  current  of  air,  or 
from  the  nitrate  of  copper,  by  heating  that  sidt  to  redness  in  an  earthen 
crucible.  By  the  former  method  it  is  obtained  more  or  less  massive 
and  crystalline,  by  the  latter  in  the  state  of  fine  powder.  In  either 
condition  it  is  used  to  some  extent  by  chemists  in  the  analysis  of 
organic  substances.  [Orqaitio  Axaltsis.]  It  is  also  used  to  stain  glass 
of  a  beautiftU  green  coloiu*. 

The  salts  of  protoxide  of  copper  are  numerous,  well-defined,  and 
important.    The  following  are  the  principal  of  them. 

Sulphate  of  copper  (CuO,  SO,  +  6  Aq.),  equiv.  124  7,  blue  vitriol.  This 
salt  occurs  native,  see  Broohantitb,  Nat.  Hist.  Div.  It  is  obtained 
as  a  by-product  in  silver  refining;  also  in  large  quantities  in  the 
roasting  of  copper  pyrites  at  a  temperature  approaching  low  redness ; 
this  heat  is  suflicient  to  decompose  the  sulphate  of  iron  formed  at  the 
same  time,  but  is  not  high  enough  to  affect  the  sulphate  of  copper.  It 
is  purified  by  crystallisation  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution.  It  may  also 
be  formed  by  boiling  copper  with  three  times  ita  weight  of  strong 
sulphiu'ic  acid,  diluted  with  one- third  its  weight  of  water ;  the  copper 
is  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  combines 
with  the  remainder.  Commercial  sulphate  of  copper  is,  however, 
principidly  manufactured  by  simply  dissolving  the  crude  oxide  or  scale 
in  sulphuric  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat.  The  scale  is  obtained  by 
roasting  waste  copper,  and  in  the  process  of  annealing  copper-plates ; 
it  consists  of  a  mixtiu«  of  metallic  copper  with  oxide. 

Sulphate  of  copper  crystallises  in  large  blue  crystals  of  an  oblique 
rhombic  form.  It  is  soluble  in  two  parts  of  boiling  water,  from  which 
solution  one  half  of  the  salt  crystallises  out  on  cooling.  Heated,  it 
loses  its  water  of  crystallisation,  assumes  a  white  colour,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  is  decomposed^  the  acid  being  expelled  and  tha 
oxide  left. 

Sulphate  of  copper  is  largely  used  in  calico-printing^  and  In  tha 
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mftDufacture  of  pigmentB.  Largo  quantities  of  it  are  also  employed  in 
agricultural  districts  to  steep  seed-corn  in,  it  being  found  that  this  is 
an  efiectual  rnmedy  against  the  disease  in  wheat  called  "  smut."  For 
the  latter  purpose,  however,  a  very  impure  sulphate  of  copper  is  fre- 
quently used ;  obtained  by  evaporating  the  Birmingham  "  pickle,"  or 
"  dipping  liquor,"  of  the  brazier  and  coppersmith.  This  liquor  is  an 
acid  solution  into  which  manufactured  bnv s  articles  have  been  dipped 
in  order  to  render  them  perfectly  clean  before  lacquering,  varnishing,  &c 
The  sulphate  thus  obtained  costs  some  shillings  less  per  cwt.  than  the 
purer  variety,  but  more  of  it  must  be  used  to  produce  the  desired 
effect. 

DcMt.  ttdphates  of  copper  and  alkali,  are  obtained  by  evaporating  a 
solution  containing  equivalent  proportions  of  the  separate  sulphates. 
The  potash  salt  contains  ( Cu  0,  SO,  +  KO,  SO,  +  6  Aq.)  the  anmionia 
salt  ( CuO,  SO,  +  NH^O,  SO,  +  6  Aq.  j,  the  soda  salt  (CuO,  SO.  +  NaO, 
SO,  +  2  Aq.) ;  the  latter  is  rather  difficult  to  prepare.  Double  salts 
may  also  be  formed  with  the  sulphates  of  severfd  other  metals. 

Ammonio-Muljf^ate  of  copper  (CuO,  SO3  +  2NHS  +  HO)  separates  in 
dark  blue  crystals  on  cautiously  evaporating  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  to  which  excess  of  ammonia  has  been  added.  Anhydrous  sul- 
phate of  copper  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas,  yielding  a  compoimd  con- 
sisting of  (2(CuO,  S0,>  +  5  NH,). 

Nitrate  of  copper  (CuO,  NO ^  -»•  6  Aq. ).  Prepared  by  dissolving  copper 
in  nitric  acid ;  the  following  decomposition  occurs : — 

Cu,  -f  4NO5  =  8(CttO,  NO,)  -f  NO, 


Copper.     Nitrio 
acid. 


tiiirate  of 
copper. 


Nitrio 
oxide. 


By  evaporation  of  the  solution  it  is  obtained  in  beautiful  blue  rhom- 
boidal  prisms.  They  rapidly  deliquesce  in  the  air,  and  are  very  soluble 
in  water  or  alcohoL 

Carbonate  of  copper  is  not  known  in  the  neutral  state.  Associated 
with  hydrated  oxide  it  occurs  native.  [Copper,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 
When  solutions  of  a  salt  of  copper  and  an  alkaline  carbonate  are  mixed, 
a  bulky,  gelatinous,  green  precipitate  falls,  usually  having  the  com- 
position (CuO,  CO,  +  CuO,  HO).  Under  various  names  it  is  used  as  a 
pigment.  [Colouring  Matters.]  Mixed  with  lime  and  exposed  to 
the  air  its  colour  is  changed  to  blue. 

Acetate  of  copper  (CuO,  C^HjO,  +  HO),  verditer.  Prepared  by  dis- 
solving oxide  or  subacetate  of  copper  in  acetic  acid  and  evaporating 
the  solution.  It  crystallises  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  and  is  soluble 
in  five  parts  of  boilmg  water. 

Subacetatea  of  copper,    [Acetate,  Diaeetate  of  Copper.] 

Araenite  of  copper  (2CuO,  AsO,) ;  ScheeU^s  green.  Precipitated  on 
mixing  solutions  uf  arsenite  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper.  It  is  exten- 
■ively  used  as  a  pigment.  If  acetate  of  copper  be  employed  in  the  place 
'of  svdphate  the  precipitate  contains  (CuO,  C,H,0,  +  8(2CuO,AsO,)), 
and  is  known  as  Sckweinfurth  green.  The  different  artenical  greent,  as 
these  pigments  are  called,  owe  their  different  tints  to  the  various 
proportions  of  acetate  and  arsenite  of  copper  contained  in  them,  and 
also  occasionally  to  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  copper.  [Colourino 
Matters.] 

Protoxide  of  copper  combines  with  many  other  acids,  but  the  com- 
pounds formed  are  comparatively  unimportant. 

Hydrated  protoxide  of  copper  (CuO,  HO)  is  precipitated  when  an 
alkali  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  any  copper  salt. 

8.  Binoxide  of  copper  (CuO,)  ?  is  a  brownish-yellow  powder,  formed  on 
treating  hydrated  protoxide  of  copper  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  At 
A  slightly  elevated  temperature  it  loses  one  half  of  its  oxygen.  On 
tccount  of  its  liability  to  change  it  has  been  but  little  studied. 

4.  Oupric  acid  t  said  to  contain  more  oxygen  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding oxides,  is  supposed  to  be  formed  when  finely  divided  copper, 
caustic  potash,  and  nitrate  of  potash  are  together  heated  to  redness. 
Digested  in  water,  the  mass  yields  a  blue  solution  that  disengages 
cxygen  on  being  slightly  warmed. 

Copper  and  hydrogen  form 

Hydride  of  copper  (Cu^H).  It  is  obtained  as  a  brown  hydrate, 
veiy  unstable,  when  hypophosphorous  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  heated  to  140*  Fahr. 

Copper  and  nitrogen  form 

Nitride  of  copper  (Cu^N).  Obtained  on  passing  ammoniacal  gas  over 
oxide  of  copper  heated  m  an  oil-bath. 

Copper  and  sulphur  form  two  sulphides. 

JDindphide  of  copper  (Cu,S)  is  produced  when  copper  is  biunt  in 
vapour  of  sulphur.  It  melts  more  readily  than  metallic  copper,  and 
forms  a  s^fii-crystalline  mass  on  cooling. 

Prototu^hide  of  copper  (CuS)  is  precipitated  of  a  black  colour  when 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  a  copper  salt. 
Washed  and  dried,  it  presents  a  very  dark  green  appearance. 

Double  iulphidea  of  copper  and  other  metals  are  foimd  native. 
[Copper,  Nat.  Hist.  Div.j 

Copper  and  ddorine  form  two  chlorides,  corresponding  to  the  oxides 
and  sulphides. 

Dichhride  of  copper  (Cu^Cl),  Boyle's  retina  cupri,  is  obtAined  in 
transparent  tetrahedra  on  boiling  the  protochloride  and  metallic  copper 
together  in  close  vessels.  Heated  it  fuses  and  then  volatilises.  In 
ooutact  with  air  it  quickly  absorbs  oxygen.     It  is  but  little  soluble  in 


water.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  used  in  gas-analyses  for  the  absorption 
of  carbonic  oxide. 

Protochloride  of  copper  (CuCl  +  2Aq.)  is  most  easily  formed  by  dU- 
solving  the  oxide  or  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid  On  evaporatioa 
transparent,  bright  green,  right-angled  four-sided  prisms  are  obtained. 
They  are  very  deliquescent. 

OxycJdorides  of  copper,  of  variable  composition,  are  obtained  oa 
precipitating  chloride  of  copper  with  a  caustic  alkali 

Double  chloride  of  copper  and  ammonium,  (CuCl,  NH«Cl-i-2Aq.t 
crystallises  on  the  cooling  of  a  solution  of  the  mixed  chlorides  in 
equivalent  proportions. 

Cuprammonium,  in  the  state  of  chloride,  is  by  Graham  and  Kacf 
considered  to  be  the  true  constitution  of  a  compound  containic; 
(H,NClCu),  obtained  on  passing  ammoniacal  gas  (NH,)  over  chlorid« 
of  copper  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  400'.  They  regard  this 
salt  as  simply  chloride  of  ammonium  (NH^Cl),  in  which  one  equivalent 
of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  copper. 

Copper  and  iodine  form  only  one  compound, 

Diniodide  of  copper  (Cu,I).  A  light  brown  powder,  precipitated  on 
mixing  together  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
iodide  of  potassium — 

2(CuO,  80,)  -\-  2(FcO,  SO,)  -|-  KI  =  KO,  80,  -f  Fe,0„  SSO,   -f  Cn,I 

Sulphate  of       Frotosulphate  Solphate  of    Seaquisulphate    Dini(^d« 

copper.  of  iron.  potash.  of  iron.  ofcopp^ 

Cojpper  and  hrtmine  form  two  bromides, 

Dibromide  of  copper  (Cu,Br)  is  produced  when  metallic  copper  ii 
heated  in  vapour  of  bromine. 

Protobromide  of  copper  (CuBr)  is  obtained  in  crystals  somewhat 
resembling  iodine  in  appearance,  on  evaporating  in  vacuo  a  solution  of 
hydrated  protoxide  of  copper  in  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid. 

Copper  and  cyanogen  combine  to  form  two  simple  cyanides, 

Dicyanide  of  copper  (Cu,Cy)  faUs  as  a  white  powder  on  adding 
cyanide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  dichloride  of  copper  in  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  dilute  acids,  and  alkaline 
cyanides. 

Protocyanide  of  copper  (CuCJy).  A  brownish-yellow  compound,  pre- 
cipitated on  mixing  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  cyanide  of 
potassium.     It  is  very  unstable. 

Double  cyanides  of  copper  and  other  metals,  or  cuproeyanide$,  are 
described  under  Ctanogen. 

Alloys  of  copper,  [Allot;  Brass;  BRiTAiraiA  Metal;  Bsoirzi; 
German  Silver.] 

Tests  for  the  Salts  of  Copper. — The  most  characteristic  are  the 
following:  Ammonia  in  excess  forms  a  dark  blue  solution.  Faro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  yields  a  fine  red-brown  precipitate.  A  strip  of 
bright  metallic  iron,  in  a  slightly  acid  solution  of  a  copper  salt,  has, 
after  a  short  time,  copper  deposited  on  it  with  characteristic  colour. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  on  a  charcoal  support,  copper  compounds  furnish 
in  the  reducing  flame,  with  carbonate  of  soda,  a  bead  of  metal 
recognised  as  copper  by  its  coloiu*. 

Estimation  of  Copper. — In  addition  to  the  processes,  for  the  quan- 
titative determination  of  copper,  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  the  following  volumetric  method  is  recommended  bj 
Mr.  £.  0.  Brown :  Ten  grains  of  the  matter  imder  examination  are 
placed  in  a  half -pint  flae^  and  dissolved  in  boiling  diluted  nitric  acid; 
carbonate  of  soda  is  then  added  till  a  precipitate  is  formed,  and  lastly, 
excess  of  acetic  acid.  About  sixty  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  are 
now  introduced,  and  sufficient  time  having  been  allowed  to  elapse  for 
the  crystals  to  dissolve,  a  standard  solution  of  hyposulphate  of  soda  is 
poured  in  from  a  burette  till  the  brown  liquid  assumes  a  yellow  colour. 
A  little  clear  solution  of  starch  is  then  added,  and  the  addition  of  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  continued  until  the  blue  iodide  of  starch  has 
entirely  disappeared. 

In  the  above  process  care  should  be  taken  that  the  iodide  of 
potassium  is  free  from  iodate  of  potash,  and  that  the  acetic  acid 
contains  no  sulphurous  acid.  The  solution  of  starch  should  be  dilute 
and  rendered  clear  by  standing.  The  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
is  made  by  dissolving  4000  grains  of  the  salt  in  two  gallons  of  water, 
and  standardising  by  means  of  electrotyped  copper. 

COPPER,  in  a  metallic  state,  produces  no  action  on  the  human 
system.  When  in  the  forpi  of  oxide  its  action  is  considerable,  though 
variable,  being  dependent  on  the  kind  and  quantity  of  acid  which  it 
may  meet  with  in  the  stomach;  but  all  its  salts  occasion  peculiar 
effects,  which  may  be  fatal  if  the  dose  be  large.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  substance  should  be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  for  the  aalta 
of  copper  act  in  whatever  way  they  are  introduced  into  the  system, 
and  the  more  energetically  the  more  directly  they  enter  the  blood. 
The  greater  the  degree  of  solubility,  the  more  rapidly  are  the  formid- 
able symptoms  displayed.  The  chief  preparations  of  copper  used  in 
medicine  are,  the  siilphate,  or  blue  vitriol,  called  also  blue-stone ;  ^« 
ammoniated  sulphate  or  ammoniuret;  and  the  diaeetate,  or  verdigria. 
The  two  former  are  used  internally,  the  latter  externally ;  it  and  the 
sulphate  being  applied  by  surgeons  to  wounds  and  sores  in  particular 
states. 

Sulphate  of  copper  influences  powerf«lly  the  nervous  system,  and 
acts  as  a  tonic  and  antispasmodic;  it  has  also  some  astringeut pro* 
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perties.  Neyertlieless,  it  often  promotes  free  secretion  of  ■allTa,  which 
renders  it  an  eligible  tonic  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  with  depressed 
neiTous  power,  when  a  dry  condition  of  the  mouth  and  throat  exists, 
particularly  in  the  morning.  It  is  often  available  in  such  cases  when 
mercury  is  inadmissible.  The  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  copper 
in  Saidschutz  water  may  render  that  spring  a  preferable  place  of  resort 
for  dyspeptics  in  whom  torpor  of  the  Uver  prevails.  In  a  considerable 
dose  the  sulphate  causes  vomiting;  in  still  larger  doses  it  causes  purging, 
accompanied  with  tenesmus,  followed  by  convulsive  agitation  of  the 
head,  or  rigidity  amounting  to  tetanic,  laborious  respiration,  pain  and 
tightness  of  the  head,  insensibility,  lethargy,  and  speedy  death.  In  some 
instances  the  narcotic  symptoms  are  the  first  to  be  displayed,  those  of 
irritation  succeeding ;  jaundice,  if  the  patient  survive,  or  yellowness  of 
the  corpse,  is  no  uncommon  occurrence, — a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  as 
a  distinctive  mark  of  poisoning  by  copper  among  metals :  the  same 
sign  however  occurs  in  poisoning  from  aconite,  and  most  ranuncula* 
ceoMB  plants.  If  the  effect  of  the  poison  when  copper  has  been  taken 
has  been  speedy,  few  traces  of  morbid  action  are  found  in  the  intestinal 
canal ;  and  ''too  much  reliance  ought  not  to  be  placed  on  mere  bluish 
or  greeniiih  colouring  of  the  membranes  of  the  stomach ;  for  Orfila  and 
Guersent  have  both  observed  that  the  inside  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as 
its  cuntents,  may  acquire  these  tints  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  in 
consequence  of  natural  disease."     (Christison.) 

In  cases  of  slow  poisoning  by  copper,  such  as  happen  when  some  of 
its  salts  in  substance  or  solution  have  been  taken  daily  for  a  consider* 
able  time,  fatal  results  follow,  and  the  copper  may  be  detected  acou' 
mukted  in  the  liver,  though  not  discoverable  in  any  other  oigan  of  the 
body.  The  circumstances  of  the  copper  being  carried  to  the  liver 
explains  the  frequent  occurrence  of  jaundice,  as  stated  above. 

In  small  medicinal  doses,  sulphate  of  copper  has  been  employed  in 
diarrhoea,  which,  when  chronic,  it  often  checks ;  even  in  Asiatic  cnolera 
it  has  proved  useful.  Indeed  it  seems  to  check  augmented  secretion 
from  all  mucoua  surfaces,  on  which  account  it  may  be  used  in  chronic 
discharges  from  the  urino-genital  organs,  and  also  of  the  lungs,  to 
benefit  which  last  organ  it  is  usually  given  as  an  emetic.  It  may  like- 
vise  be  employed  as  an  emetic  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  narcotic  agents, 
m  preference  to  tartrate  of  antimony  or  ipecacuanha,  as  its  action  is 
not  preceded  by  nausea,  which  promotes  the  absorption  of  the  poisonous 
agent 

Its  chief  internal  use,  however,  is  as  a  tonic  and  antispasmodic,  in 
many  convulsive  and  nervous  diseases,  such  as  epilepsy  and  chorea. 
In  these  last-named  di«M*»w^  the  ammoniacal  svdphate  is  often  to  be 
preferred,  given  in  the  form  of  pilL  Sulphate  of  copper  is,  however, 
in  most  frequent  use  by  sux^geons  as  an  external  application  to  wounds 
when  indolent,  or  filled  with  the  unhealthy  kind  of  granulations  termed 
"proud  flesh.**  It  is  similarly  used  in  some  forms  of  ophthalmia,  espe- 
cially of  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  eyelids.  Small  ulcers  of  the  gums 
readily  heal  by  touching  them  with  the  MeUxyypliacumf  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  in  honey. 

Diacetate  of  copper  is  rarely  given  internally ;  but  it  is  the  frequent 
source  of  accidental  or  intentional  poisoning,  when  its  general  efiects 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  sulphate.  In  the  form  of  a 
hniment,  it  is  of  great  utility  in  certain  idOfections  of  the  mouth  and 
gams,  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush.  Likewise  as  an 
ointment  to  stimulate  old  and  indolent  ulcers,  it  is  superior  to  all 
other  means. 

Poison  often  results  from  the  formation  of  verdigris  in  copper 
vessels  used  in  cooking,  or  the  more  reprehensible  practice  of  putting 
cf)pper  coins  into  pickles  to  make  them  a  fine  green  colour.  It  seems 
^t  copper  vessels,  if  kept  clean,  are  not  dangerous,  provided  whatever 
is  boiled  in  them  (unless  of  an  acid  nature,  which  will  always  form 
some  dangerous  oompoimd)  be  not  allowed  to  stand  to  cool  in  the 
vessel,  but  be  instantly  poured  out.  Tinning  the  interior  of  copper 
vessels  affords  protection  so  long  as  the  tinning  remains  entire.  In 
case  of  poisoning,  the  best  antidotes  are  whites  of  eggs,  milk,  or  wheat 
flour;  fernxTpfiate  of  potass,  or  iron  filings,  in  gum- water,  may  be 
given ;  sugar  or  any  syrup  is  useful  But  liver  of  sulphur  should 
never  be  given,  and  least  of  all  should  vinegar. 
COPPER,  ALLOYS  OF.    [Copper.] 

COPPER  MANUFACTURE.  In  the  article  above  the  processes  are 
noticed  of  smelting  and  refining  copper,  whether  it  be  intended  for 
the  manufacture  of  brass,  or  roUmg  into  sheets.  Here  we  shall  briefly 
notice  some  of  the  subsequent  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  copper 
goods.  It  may  be  well  first,  however,  to  notice  one  or  two  additional 
matters  relating  incidentally  to  the  smelting. 

Great  Britain  is  not  so  rich  in  copper  as  to  give  it  a  leading  position 
unong  copper-producing  coimtriea ;  it  is  the  advantage  of  cheap  fuel, 
and  the  skill  obtained  by  our  smelters,  that  render  the  operations  in 
Cornwall  and  Wales  so  important.  It  is  also  observable  that  France 
and  Belgixmi  are  almost  destitute  of  copper-mines;  so  that  the 
English  have  an  opening  in  those  countries  for  manufactured  cop- 
per, and  can  compete  in  Central  Europe  with  Russian  copper.  It  has 
sometimes  been  feared  that  the  large  supplies  of  copper  from  Chili, 
the  United  States,  and  Australia,  will  by-aud-by  affect  injuriously  the 
Cornish  interest ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  processes  be  adopted  for 
the  more  economical  reduction  of  copper,  ores  of  two  qualities  could 
then  be  brought  into  the  market.  South  Wales,  although  not  yet 
materially  threatened,  is  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  competition 
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further  north.  Liverpool,  having  a  great  import  of  foreign  and  colonial 
copper  ores  and  bar  copper,  is  favouring  the  establishment  of  smelting- 
works  on  the  Mersey ;  and  now  that  great  port  has  a  copper-market 
which  is  growing  yearly  in  importance.  Many  of  the  Sou^  Wales 
smelters  from  time  to  time  bring  forward  improvements  in  their  art ; 
one,  for  instance,  is  that  of  Mr.  Parkes,  relating  to  processes  for 
obtaining  superior  copper  from  inferior  ores,  by  adding  a  little  iron  or 
sine,  which  is  afterwards  driven  off.  The  ore  is  smelted  as  usual,  so 
far  as  the  roasting  process ;  the  ore  is  then  allowed  to  cool ;  one  cwt. 
of  iron  is  thrown  in  to  50  cwt.  of  regulus;  the  furnace-doors  are 
closed ;  the  whole  is  heated  up  to  the  degree  of  pimpled  copper,  and 
then  tapped.  Mr.  Parkes  also  has  a  process  for  the  treatment  of 
argentiferous  copper-ore,  depending  on  the  fact  that  silver  may  be 
volatilised  by  applying  heat  when  in  combination  with  metallic  zinc 
and  arsenic. 

Leaving  any  further  details  untouched  in  this  article,  we  proceed 
to  notice  the  modes  of  fabricating  sheet  and  bar  copper  into  useful 
articles. 

The  principal  peculiarity  in  the  manufactiu'e  of  this  metal  arises 
from  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  faahioned  by  the  hammer. 
The  processes  of  casting  and  rolling,  both  of  which  are  extensively 
practised  in  the  manufacture  of  copper  goods,  so  closely  resemble  the 
like  operations  upon  other  metals,  that  they  do  not  require  further 
notice ;  but  the  operations  of  the  copper-smith  are  very  distinct  from 
any  other  branch  of  metallic  manufactures.  One  of  the  best  examples, 
perhaps,  of  manufactures  in  copper,  is  presented  in  the  large  pans  for 
boiling  sugar  in  vacuo ;  and  this  we  may  take  to  illustrate  the  succes- 
sive processes.  Each  of  these  pans  consists  of  a  circular  domed  vessel, 
with  several  apertures  for  valves,  gauges,  &c.,  and  a  spiral  coil  of 
copper  pipe  within  the  lower  part  The  top  and  bottom  of  this 
vessel,  which  are  of  similar  shape,  both  being  convex  externally,  are 
formed  of  one  piece  each,  in  the  following  manner :  The  copper  is 
in  the  first  place  cast  into  a  form  resembling  that  of  a  double 
convex  lens,  thickest  in  the  middle,  and  diminishing  gradually  to- 
wards the  edges.  This  lens  is  then  subjected  to  the  powerful  blows 
of  a  tilt-hammer,  directed  more  continuously  near  the  centre  than  near 
the  edges.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  hammering, 
while  it  reduces  the  thickness  of  the  copper,  must  make  it  curl  up  at 
the  edges,  or  assume  a  dished  or  hollow  form :  we  find  that  this  is  the 
case  even  when  a  flat  piece  of  metal  is  hammered  at  its  centre,  and  still 
more  does  this  result  ensue  when  an  increased  substance  is  given  to  the 
centre.  The  thickness  of  the  centre  is  so  adjusted  as  to  afford  metal 
enough  for  the  curvature  of  tiie  vessel,  and  the  hammering  is  continued 
till  the  thickness  of  the  whole  is  brought  nearly  uniform.  This  is  a 
very  important  process,  since  the  fitness  of  the  vessel  for  the  operations 
of  the  sugar-refinery  depends  on  the  soundness  and  perfection  of  the 
metaL  Sometimes  a  piece  of  copper,  dished  or  hollowed  in  this  way, 
and  worth  forty  guineas  in  material  and  labour,  if  sound,  is  rendered 
useless  by  a  flaw  in  the  metal. 

The  above  description  will  indicate  the  mode  in  which  many  curved 
articles  of  copper  receive  their  shape.  Another  process  no  less  peculiar 
to  the  manufacture  is  the  hammering,  technically  called  planishing,  by 
which  the  metal  is  rendered  dense  and  firm,  and  its  toughness  is 
increased, — a  process  of  so  deafening  a  nature  as  to  impart  a  singular 
character  to  a  coppersmith's  establishment.  This  operation  presents 
something  of  tJQie  picturesque  effect  formerly  observable  in  anchor- 
smitheries,  when  Nasmyth's  hanmier  had  not  yet  superseded  the 
ordinary  hammers  :  six  or  eight  men,  standing  in  a  circle  round  the 
piece  of  copper,  and  each  wielding  a  heavy  hammer,  strike  Uie  metal  in 
succession,  every  part  of  the  surface  receiving  probably  as  many  as  ten 
or  twelve  blows.  Any  one  who  examines  a  large  cupper  vessel  will 
perceive,  both  in  the  hammer-marks  and  in  the  density  and  close  grain 
of  the  surface,  evidences  of  the  planishing  process. 

By  these  two  processes  of  hammering,  the  first  to  beat  the  copper 
into  the  required  shape,  and  the  second  to  condense  and  harden  the 
surface  when  the  shaping  is  completed,  many  articles  which  it  might 
seem  di£Bcult  to  form  without  numerous  joints  are  fiishioned,  often 
from  masses  of  cast  metal  formed  originally  in  a  very  different  shape, 
or  very  much  smaller  and  thicker  than  the  finished  articles  are  intended 
to  be.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  hardness  occasioned  by  the 
hammering  impedes  the  shaping  process,  and  must  be  repeatedly  re- 
moved by  annealing  or  softening  by  heat,  to  renew  the  malleability  and 
extensibility  of  the  metaL  The  principal  component  parts  of  a  large 
copper  vessel  being  thus  formed,  the  next  point  which  claims  notice  is 
the  mode  of  joining  them  together.  Rivtting  is  a  mode  of  fastening 
much  employed  for  this  purpose.  In  this  process  the  edges  of  the 
adjoining  plates  are  made  to  overlap,  and  holes  are  pimched  through 
the  overlapping  plates  by  a  punchiug-engine,  which  cuts  out  a  small 
circular  piece  equal  in  size  to  the  rivet.  The  rivets,  which  may  be 
compared  to  short,  thick,  blunt  nails,  are  then  inserted ;  and  the  smaller 
ends,  which  project  through  the  holes,  are  spread  out  by  the  hammer  so 
as  to  form  what  may  be  styled  a  second  head.  The  edges  of  the  sheets 
or  plates  of  copper  are  finally  caulked,  or  hammered  until  they  close  so 
perfectly  as  to  form  a  joint  impervious  to  water,  air,  or  steam.  Smaller 
copper  vessels  are  united  by  soldering  or  brazing.  Holland,  in  Lardner's 
'  Cabinet  Cyclopeedia,'  refers  to  a  copper  tea-kettle  as  presenting  a 
familiar  but  ingenious  specimen  of  the  coppersmith's  art,  both  with 
referenco  to  soldering  and  hammering.    "  Taken,  indeed,"  he  obaervei^ 
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"  in  aU  its  parts,  it  exhibits  the  result  of  ahnost  every  operation  of  his 
workshop/'  To  make  this  article  a  piece  of  sheet  copper  is  taken, 
rather  longer  than  the  intended  circumference  of  the  kettle,  and  some 
inches  wider  than  its  depth.  The  surface  of  this  piece  of  copper,  for 
about  an  inch  at  each  end,  is  then  brightened  by  filing,  and  one  end  is 
cut  into  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch,  and  at  intervals  of  about  an 
inch,  with  a  pair  of  shears.  Every  alternate  portion  of  the  cut  edge  is 
then  turned  a  little  back,  so  that  when  the  plate  is  bent  roimd  into  a 
cylindrical  shape,  the  uncut  end  may  be  laid  between  the  alternate 
tongues  or  portions  of  the  cut  edge,  and  embraced,  as  it  were,  by  them. 
A  mixtture  of  borax  and  solder  is  then  applied  to  the  joint,  which  is, 
after  soldering,  hammered  upon  a  steel  mandril  or  stake,  until  the  seam 
becomes  smooth,  and  Lb  beaten  down  to  the  thickness  of  the  adjoining 
portions  of  the  plate.  A  perfect  cylinder  being  thus  formed,  the  next 
operation  is  to  turn  it  inwards  in  a  sloping  direction  for  a  space  of 
about  two  inches,  to  form  the  top  of  the  kettle,  or  that  portion  which 
extends  from  the  shoulder  at  the  top  of  the  cylindrical  side  of  the 
vessel  to  the  edge  of  the  opening  to  which  the  cover  is  fitted.  This  is 
done  by  hammering  upon  an  anvil  of  suitable  shape.  About  an  inch 
of  the  lower  end  is  then  turned  inward  in  the  same  way,  and  cut  with 
the  shears  into  tongues,  which  are  bent  back  alternately  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  at  the  end  of  the  plate  had  been.  A  piece  of  sheet 
oo])per  cut  to  fit  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  form  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle,  Is  then  inserted  and  united  to  the  cylinder  by  the  same 
process  as  that  described  for  the  first  joint.  The  vessel  is  then  pickled 
in  diluted  sulphtirio  acid,  after  which  it  is  planished  to  brightness, 
the  marks  of  the  hammer  being  rendered  imperceptible  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  piece  of  old  moreen,  or  other  woollen  stufi*,  between  the 
surface  of  the  copper  and  the  stake  or  anvil  on  which  it  is  laid.  The 
lid  of  the  kettle  is  dished  by  stamping  it  in  a  die ;  the  handle  is  cast ; 
and  the  spout,  after  being  soldered  up  and  rounded  a  little  on  a 
mandril,  is  finally  shaped  upon  lead  with  which  it  has  been  filled,  and 
afterwards  soldered  or  riveted  into  its  place.  Copper  tea-urns  and 
saucepans  are  formed  by  soldering  and  hammering  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  former  being  in  general  finished  with  a  beautiful  colour,  produced 
by  the  application  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  Roman  vitriol,  previous  to 
the  planishing  or  burnishing. 

There  are  several  diff*eTent  modes  of  forming  copper  piping  out  of 
sheet  metal.  In  one  of  these,  the  edj^es  of  the  sheet,  which  is  curved 
round  a  mandril,  are  made  to  meet  without  overlapping,  and  united  by 
hard  solder ;  in  a  second,  they  overlap,  and  are  united  by  soft  solder ; 
in  a  third  they  overlap,  and  are  secured  by  rivets ;  in  a  fourth,  the 
edges  are  folded  together,  one  being  bent  outwards  and  the  other 
brought  over  it  and  turned  into  the  acute  angle  forme<l  between  the 
outside  of  the  tube  and  the  turned  back  edge,  the  whole  being  sub- 
sequently made  close  and  firm  by  hammering ;  while  in  a  fifth,  both 
edges  of  the  pipe  are  turned  back  and  covered  with  a  strip  of  sheet 
metal,  the  two  edges  of  which  are  turned  in  like  the  outer  edge  of  the 
joint  last  described.  The  bending  of  such  pipes  into  curved  forms,  as 
for  the  spiral  coil  in  the  sugar-psm  described  above,  is  a  curious  opera- 
tion. Any  attempt  to  bend  such  a  tube  while  empty  would  be  certain 
to  impair  its  shape,  and  would  probably  occa^on  its  fracture.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty  the  pipe  is,  before  bending,  filled  with  lead,  or 
some  soft  metallic  alloy  which  will  melt  at  a  temperature  which  will 
not  injure  the  tube.  Being  thus  filled,  the  pipe  may  be  treated  as  a 
solid  bar  of  metal,  and  safely  bent  into  any  required  form  by  suitable 
machinery ;  and  when  the  desired  curvature  is  gained,  sufficient  heat  is 
applied  to  cause  the  contained  metal  to  melt  and  fiow  out  of  the  pipe. 
A  patent  was  taken  out  a  few  years  ago,  for  a  mode  of  using  up  old 
worn-out  rollers,  such  as  those  employed  in  calico-printing.  The 
cylinder^  are  to  be  bored  truly,  rolled  or  drawn  out  to  the  form  of 
tubing,  and  annealed. 

The  use  of  copper  sheathing  for  ships,  an  application  which  occa- 
sions a  very  larg  •  demand  for  this  metal,  is  alluded  to  under  Ship- 
BuiLDDio.  The  articles  Brass  ;  Bronze  ;  and  Bell-Castinq,  treat  of 
some  of  the  most  important  manufactures  of  the  alloys  of  copper.  Of 
some  of  the  minor  articles  of  manufacture,  in  the  composition  of 
which  copper  forms  a  chief  constituent,  an  account  is  given  under 
Button  ;  and  Cock. 

We  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  trade  and  statistics  of  copper. 
No  effective  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  ascertain  the  actual  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  mines  in  this  country ;  and  idl  that  is  hitherto 
known  on  the  subject  is  derived  from  partial  inquiries  of  individuals. 
By  this  means,  however,  a  tolerably  accurate  .account  has  been  taken 
of  the  produce  of  the  copper  mines  in  Cornwall,  reaching  back  to  1771, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  intermediate  vears,  the  returns  of  which 
•re  wanting.  Since  1821  similar  accounts  have  been  procured  of  the 
produce  of  other  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  annual  produce 
of  the  Cornish  mines  rose  from  about  3400  tons  in  1771,  to  5000  tons 
in  1800;  7000  tons  in  1820 ;  and  12,000  tons  in  1835.  Since  the  last 
named  year  the  yield  has  not  advanced  in  equal  ratio.  The  total 
quantity  of  metallic  copper  obtained  at  the  smelting  works  of  England 
and  Wales,  was  14,000  tons  in  1835 ;  since  which  year  ihere  has  been  a 
steady  increase. 

The  supply  from  South  Australia  is  becoming  important.  It  was  in 
1845  that  twelve  miners  began  operations  at  the  Hurra  Burra  copper- 
mines  in  that  colony;  in  the  beginning  of  1859  there  were  more  than 
a  thousand  employed,  supporting  a  population  of  five  thousand  perisons. 


In  the  intervening  period  of  fourteen  years,  the  Burra  Burra  yielded 
128,000  tons  of  copper  ore,  from  which  26,000  tons  of  metallic  copper 
were  obtained,  worth  from  two  to  three  millions  sterling,  according  t-) 
the  state  of  the  market.  A  small  portion  of  the  produce  was  shipped 
to  England  in  the  state  of  ore. 

During  the  last  three  years,  the  imports  of  copper  ore  and  regulua 
into  Qreat  Britain  have  been  as  follows,  from  different  oountries : — 


1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Toni. 

From  flpaln    • 

•        .     5,693 

13.030 

6,122 

„    Cul>a 

•     .  19,836 

16,853 

14.7  28 

„    Chili      . 

.  88,227 

89,295 

48.829 

„    AuBtralia  . 

.     •     8,434 

8,489 

9,128 

„    AUelse 

.  10,614 

17,928 

18,792 

82,803 


95,094 


97,099 


Including  copper  in  a  partly  manufactured  state,  the  total  in  1858 
amounted  to  128,2^0  owta.  The  exports  of  metallic  copper,  in  the 
same  three  years,  presented  the  following  figures : — 


Brick  and  pig  copper 
Sheet  and  nail  copper 
'Wrought  copper 


1856. 
Cwt. 

121,985 

287,571 

28,716 


1857. 
Cwt 

142,920 

274,536 

65,419 


1858. 
Cirt 

1S4.618 

803,810 

88,114 


This  is  irrespective  of  the  copper  contained  in  the  ftrtidee  of  bram 
manufactured.  The  declared  value  of  the  copper  and  oopper  gooda 
exported  in  1858,  was  no  less  than  2,698,836^.,  averaging  about  109f. 
per  cwt.     British  India  is  the  largest  purchaser  of  these  goods. 

COPPEH-NICKEL.    [Nickel] 

COPPERAS.     [Iron,  ProtosvUphate  of,] 

COPPICE,  a  wood  or  plantation  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  which 
shoot  up  from  the  root  when  cut  down,  and  which  are  periodically  cut 
down  before  they  acquire  any  considerable  size.  The  most  common 
trees  planted  or  used  for  this  purpose  are  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  the 
maple,  the  birch,  the  ash,  and  the  willow.  The  haeel  and  the  a]<ler 
are  also  frequently  planted  in  coppice,  the  former  in  dry  and  chalky 
soils,  the  latter  in  moist  and  marshy  situations.  Timber  trees  are 
generally  allowed  to  grow  in  coppice,  or  more  properly  the  coppice  is 
the  underwood  where  the  timber  is  the  principal  object.  There  is  s 
doubt,  however,  whether  it  is  judicious  to  allow  many  trees  to  stand 
where  them  is  a  ready  sale  for  coppice  wood.  The  quick  return  of  the 
latter  overbalances  the  greater  price  of  old  timber.  In  consequence  of 
this  opinion,  large  trees  fit  for  ship-building,  which  require  a  long 
time  to  arrive  at  the  required  size,  are  becoming  scarce ;  and  many 
woods,  once  thickly  studded  with  majestic  trees,  are  reduced  to  mere 
coppice  wood.  The  value  of  a  well-managed  coppice  is  considerable 
where  the  produce  can  be  readily  manufactiu^  into  useful  articlet, 
and  carried  to  a  good  market.  Ash  hoops,  hop-poles,  chestnut  gate- 
hurdles,  and  sheep-hurdles  are  the  principal  articles  manufactured  or 
prepared  in  a  newly-cut  coppice.  What  is  of  no  use  for  these  purposes 
is  made  into  faggots  for  fuel,  where  this  is  scarce,  or  converted  into 
charcoal,  which  is  more  easily  transported.  A  good  coppice  will  bear 
to  be  cut  down  every  eight  or  nine  years,  and  will  thus  be  worth, 
according  to  situation,  from  6^.  to  15/.,  per  acre,  or  even  more,  when 
sold  to  those  who  undertake  to  cut  and  prepare  the  wood. 

Little  attention  is  generally  paid  to  the  coppice,  except  when  it  is 
fit  to  be  cut,  but  this  is  a  great  mistake :  with  a  little  attention  a  cop- 
pice may  be  doubled  in  value  in  a  few  years.  It  should  be  carefully 
drained  where  the  water  has  not  a  ready  outlet.  Where  the  most 
profitable  kinds  of  wood  are  deficient  fresh  plants  should  be  supplied 
The  whole  should  be  kept  well  stocked,  but  not  overstocked ;  and  the 
pruning-knifo  should  be  used  where  it  appears  necessary,  especially 
where  hop-poles  are  in  request,  which  usuadly  bear  a  good  price  Hop 
poles  require  a  longer  time  to  attain  the  proper  size,  and  more  room  to 
grow.  For  this  purpose  the  coppice  may  be  thinned  out,  without 
being  entirely  cut  down.  When  a  coppice  is  cut,  attention  must  bft 
paid  to  the  manner  in  which  the  poles  and  rods  are  cut  off  from  the 
stem.  They  should  be  divided  by  a  clean  slanting  cut  with  a  very 
sharp  axe  or  bill-hook,  so  as  not  to  shatter  the  stump  which  hi  left 
The  wound  will  then  soon  heal  over,  and  the  stump  will  not  be  injured 
by  the  wet  and  decay,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  When  fresh  ground  ii 
planted  for  a  coppice,  it  should  always  be  previously  trenched  and 
drained.  The  extra  expense  of  this  will  soon  be  repaid.  Scotch  fin 
may  be  planted  at  first  as  nurses  and  shelter  to  the  oaks  and  other 
forest  trees.  In  seven  or  eight  years  the  firs  will  have  acquired  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  may  be  thinned  out  or  cut  down ;  they  never 
shoot  again  from  the  root.  The  other  trees  may  be  left  to  grow 
a  few  years  longer,  before  they  are  cut  down.  After  the  first 
cutting,  attention  mtist  be  paid  to  the  stumps  and  all  superfluous 
shoots  removed.  In  seven  or  eight  years  a  thick  coppice  will  he 
formed,  which  will  increase  in  value  every  time  it  is  cut,  and  will  pro* 
duce  a  very  good  annual  rent  for  land  which  might  not  have  been 
profitable  in  cultivation,  either  as  pasture  or  arable  farms.  The  atmiial 
expense  of  a  coppice  is  trifling,  and  the  regular  returns  are  certain  and 
profitable.  When  a  portion  of  coppice  is  cut  every  year,  so  as  to  hare 
a  regular  rotation,  the  income  is  as  regular  as  that  of  any  other  part  uf 
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an  ei^tate.    A  proportion  of  coppice  on  an  estate  Ib  esaential  to  the 
pn  (iuction  of  game  and  to  ita  preservation. 

The  ground  most  favourable  for  coppice  is  that  which  is  too  steep  or 
rocky  for  cultivation,  and  where  the  climate  will  not  allow  of  the  vine. 
When  the  Uknd  is  flat,  and  can  be  well  dniined,  arable  farms  will 
always  be  most  profitable,  unless  in  some  poor  sandy  soils,  where  com 
will  not  grow  without  extraordinary  manuring,  while  the  roots  of 
lome  kinds  of  trees  will  sink  to  a  great  depth  and  find  there  the 
nourishment  neoeasaiy  to  their  growth.  In  such  sandy  soils  the 
birch,  the  maple,  ana  the  acacia  sometimes  grow  luxuriantly,  when 
the  grass  on  the  surface  scarcely  shows  signs  of  vegetation.  On  wet 
and  boggy  soils  the  willow  and  the  alder  are  almost  the  only  trees 
that  will  thrive.  Whoever  plants  a  coppice  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  soil  to  •  considerable  depths  and  must  choose  his  plants 
accordingly. 

COPT,  the  DMne  given  to  the  Christian  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  It  is  correctly  pronounced  either  Ckoobt  or  Ckibt,  and  it 
ii  generally  beUeved  that  the  name  is  derived  from  Coptos,  once  a 
great  city  in  ^pper  Kiypt,  now  called  Ckooft  or  Qooft,  to  which, 
during  their  persecution  by  the  Roman  emperors,  many  of  the  Egyptian 
Christians  retired.  We  are  inclined  to  recognise  in  Oopt  the  main 
part  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  Alyvwras.  The  name  Copts 
seems  to  have  been  used  as  the  common  designation  of  the 
Christians  in  Egypt  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius, 
when  the  patriarch  Benjamin  was  permitted  to  return  from  his 
exile  in  the  Thebais  (about  ▲.D.  644)  and  to  resume  his  functions 
aa  a  bishop  at  Alexandria.  (Le  Quien,  *  Oriens  Chriatianus,'  ii 
481.)  They  are  not  on  unmixed  race,  their  ancestors  in  the  earlier 
ag«s  of  Christianity  having  intermarried  with  Greeks,  Nubians, 
and  Abyasinians.  The  secession  of  the  early  Christians  of  Egypt 
from  the  Church  of  Constantinople  occasioned  bitter  enmities  to 
spring  up  between  them  and  the  Greeks,  en  which  account  they 
suifered  so  much  persecution,  that  they  united  with  the  Arab  invaders 
of  their  country  to  expel  the  Greeks ;  but  though  their  revenge  was 
gratified,  they  were  compelled  to  bow  to  a  heavier  yoke.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  proportion  who  profess  the  Komiah  or  the  Greek 
fiiith,  the  Copts  are  Christians  of  a  sect  called  Jacobites,  Eutychians, 
Uonophyaites,  and  Monothelites,  whose  creed  was  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451.  The  number  of  churches  and  convents 
in  rains  prove  that  the  Copts  were  once  far  more  nimierous  .than  at 
present :  they  do  not  now  compose  more  than  one-fourteenth  part  of 
the  population  of  Egypt,  their  number  not  exceeding  150,000,  about 
10,000  of  whom  reside  at  Cairo.  Conversions  to  the  Mohanunedan 
faith,  and  intermarriages  with  the  Moslems,  have  occasioned  this 
decrease  in  their  numbers ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  persecutions 
which  they  endured  from  their  Arabic  invaders  and  subsequent  rulers. 
They  were  forced  to  adopt  distinctions  of  dress,  and  they  still  wear  a 
turban  of  a  black  or  blue,  or  a  grayish  or  light  brown  colour,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  red  or  white  turban.  The  distinction  is  generally 
carefully  observed  in  the  towns,  but  less  so  in  the  villages.  Under 
the  dominion  of  the  recent  Pashas  of  Egypt,  the  Copts  are  not 
the  despised  race  they  once  were :  some  of  them  have  even  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  beys.  The  male  adults  pay  a  tribute,  besides  the 
income  tax  which  they  pay  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants ; 
but  they  are  exempt  from  military  service.  This  immunity  is  the 
result  of  Moslem  prejudice. 

In  some  parts  of  Upper  Egypt  there  are  villages  exclusively  inha- 
bited by  the  Copts,  and  in  every  village  of  moderate  size  is  a  Mo'al'lim 
U  title  given  to  all  Copts  except  those  of  the  poor  class  or  peasants), 
who  keeps  the  register  of  the  taxes.  Most  of  the  Copts  in  Cairo  are 
employed  as  secretaries  and  accountants,  or  tradesmen;  they  are 
chiedy  engaged  in  the  government  oiiices;  and  as  merchants,  gold- 
sndths,  iilveramiths,  jewellers,  architects,  builders,  and  carpenters,  they 
are  generally  considered  more  skilful  than  the  Moslems.  In  the 
villages  they  are  employed  in  agriculture,  like  the  rest  of  the  peasantry. 
Tbe  patriarch  or  head  of  the  Coptic  church,  judges  petty  causes 
among  his  people  in  the  metropoUa,  and  the  iniferior  clergy  do  the 
sime  in  other  places ;  but  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  cadi  A 
Moslem  a^^eved  by  a  Copt  may  demand  justice  either  from  the 
patriarch  or  cadi,  but  a  Copt  who  seeks  redress  from  a  Moslem  must 
apply  to  the  cadi.  The  Copts  are  somewhat  under  the  middle  size. 
They  are  extremely  bigoted,  and  bear  a  bitter  hatred  to  all  other 
Christiana ;  they  are  of  a  siUlen  temper,  extremely  avaricious,  great 
diaaemblers,  ignorant,  and  faithless.  In  their  habits  they  scarcely 
differ  from  their  felluw-coimtrymen.  Their  dress,  with  the  exceptions 
ahoady  noticed,  is  similar.  The  women  veil  their  faces,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country.  The  Copts  frequently  indulge  in  excessive 
drinking ;  but  in  their  meals,  the  mode  of  eating,  the  maimer  in  which 
they  pass  their  hours  of  leisure,  which  is  chiefly  in  smoking  their 
pipes  and  drinking  cofiee,  they  resemble  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  women,  however,  though  closely  veiled  when  out  of 
doors,  like  the  Turkiidi  women,  eat  at  the  same  table  with  their 
husbands  and  family,  unveiled,  even  in  the  presence  of  strangers; 
and  the  priest  has  unrestricted  access  to  them  for  the  purposes  of 
confeasion. 

The  Coptic  hierarchy  oonsista  of  a  patriarch,  a  metropolitan  of  the 
Abyssinians,  bishops,  arch  priests,  priests,  deacons,  and  monks.  The 
patriarch  is  styled  "  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,"  but  generally  resides  in 


Cairo.  He  is  usually  chosen  by  lot,  and  always  from  several  monks  of 
the  convent  of  St.  A.nthony,  in  the  Eastern  Desert,  who  are  nominated 
by  the  superior.  He  continues  to  observe  the  monastic  regulations, 
one  of  which  is  to  remain  unmarried.  The  metropolitan  of  Abyssinia, 
who  always  resides  within  his  diocese,  is  appointed  by  the  patriarch, 
and  retains  his  office  for  life.  The  number  of  bishops  is  twelve,  who 
are  generally  chosen  from  the  monastic  order.  The  arch-priests  are 
numerous,  and  selected  from  among  the  priests.  The  priests  are  re- 
quired to  be  of  the  age  of  thirty-three  years  at  the  least,  and  are  not 
permitted  to  marry,  though  they  may  have  married  boiore  taking  the 
priesthood ;  but  if  the  wife  dies  they  cannot  marry  again ;  and  the 
widow  of  a  priest  is  not  allowed  to  marry  a  second  husband.  The 
priests  are  supported  only  by  alms  and  by  what  they  obtain  by  their 
own  industry.  A  deacon  must  be  either  a  person  unmarried,  or  have 
been  only  once  married  to  a  virgin  bride.  By  taking  a  second  wife  he 
losps  his  office.  The  monks  undergo  a  severe  novitiate,  and  take  the 
vow  of  celibacy.  The  churches  contain  ill-executed  and  gaudy  pictures 
of  various  saints,  but  no  images  are  admitted.  The  number  of  Coptic 
churches  and  convents  is  said  to  amount  to  146,  but  the  former  are 
few  in  comparison  with  the  latter.  The  form  of  service  is  not  cha- 
racterised by  much  solemnity,  and  the  conduct  of  the  priests  is  often 
somewhat  indecorous.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  either  by 
a  priest,  or  without  lus  assistance  by  mutual  consent  before  witnesses ; 
and  divorces  are  as  easily  to  be  obtained  by  either  party  as  with  the 
Mussulmans.  Baptism  is  practised  under  a  belief  that  if  the  ceremony 
be  emitted  the  child  will  be  blind  in  the  next  world.  The  children 
are  generally  circumcised ;  but  in  Cairo  the  custom  is  less  strictly  ob- 
ser\'ed  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Confession  is  required  of 
all  members  of  the  Coptic  church,  and  is  .indispensable  before  receiving 
the  Lord's  supper.  Wednesday  and  Friday  are  observed  as  fast-days, 
except  during  the  fifty  days  inunediately  following  the  Great  Fast. 
The  seven  great  festivals  are  as  follow : — the  Nativity  of  Christ, 
Baptism,  the  Annunciation,  Palm  Sunday,  Easter,  the  Ascension,  and 
Whit-Sunday.  The  Copte  are  not  allowed  by  their  church  to  inter- 
marry with  persons  of  any  other  sect. 

(An  Account  of  the  Mannert  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  B_  ypttiXM, 
written  in  Egypt  during  the  years  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  by  Edward 
William  Lane;  IUis$  in  dm  OtiaU,  by  Konstantin  Tischendorf, 
Leipzig,  1846.) 

COPTIC  LANGUAGE,  the  language  spoken  and  written  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  since  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion 
into  that  country ;  and  distinguished  from  the  more  ancient  Egyptian 
language,  which  was  in  use  under  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies. 
Wliat  was  the  relation  of  the  ancient  to  the  more  recent  language  of 
Egypt,  we  are  unable  to  determine,  as  our  information  respecting 
the  former  is  very  imperfect.  Egypt  lost  much  of  its  consequence 
when  it  became  a  Roman  province ;  and  when  Alexandria  ceased  to  be 
a  royal  residence,  arts  and  literature  would  naturally  fall  into  decay. 
Another  cause  which  proved  fatal  to  Egyptian  literature  was  the  early 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Egypt.  This  event  which  contributed 
to  extend  the  study  of  Greek  literature  and  the  use  of  the  Greek 
language,  at  the  same  time  deprived  the  ancient  literature  of  the 
country,  as  chiefly  connected  with  the  old  religion,  of  the  better 
part  of  its  interest.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, the  language  of  the  country  continued  in  ordinary  use,  par- 
ticularly in  the  interior  provinces.  Many  hermits  in  the  desert  of 
Thebais,  and  many  biBhops  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  knew  no  otlier 
language ;  and  the  Egyptian,  or  as  it  is  more  appropriately  called 
during  these  later  times,  the  Coptic  language  survived  for  seven  or 
eight  centiuies  after  the  conquest  of  Eg}'pt  by  the  Arabs,  but  it 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  Arabic,  which  is  now  the  language  genemlly 
in  use  throughout  Egypt. 

The  literature  extant  in  the  Coptic  language  is  by  no  means  rich. 
The  only  part  of  any  intrinsic  value  seems  to  be  the  Coptic  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible,  probably  made  towards  the  close  of  the  Srd  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and  following,  as  far  as  the  Old 
Testament  \b  concerned,  the  Septuagint  version,  the  readings  of  which, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Alexandrine  text  of  the  New  Testament,  they 
may  serve  to  determine.  Of  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  Daniel,  Dr.  Henry  Tattam  published  an  edition,  with  a  parallel 
Latin  version,  in  1852.  Besides  these,  there  exist  Coptic  translations 
of  sermons  from  the  Greek  fathers,  fragments  of  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, likewise  ^nerally  translated  from  the  Greek,  liturgies,  acts  of 
maityrs,  original  mystic  treatises  on  ethics,  with  numerous  examples 
from  the  lives  of  pious  hermits,  and  translations  from  the  Greek  of 
some  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

Such  as  we  find  it,  the  Coptic  language  exhibits  evident  traces  of  the 
fate  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  spoken.  Under  the  Ptolemies, 
and  afterwards  under  the  Romans,  new  forms  of  government  and 
administration  were  introduced  into  Egypt ;  and  the  inhabitants  neces- 
sarily borrowed  from  their  conquerors  the  names  of  public  oftlces  and 
other  terms  relating  to  political  matters.  The  Coptic  language  re- 
ceived a  further  supply  of  foreign  words  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  A  great  number  of  Greek  words  were  retained 
in  the  Coptic  versions  from  an  apprehension,  as  it  seems,  of  profaning 
the  Christian  doctrine  by  venturing  to  translate  expressions  deemed 
peculiarly  holy  in  the  Greek  original  text.  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  proportion  of  Greek  expressions  is  not  the  same  in  all  Coptic 
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writings ;  and  that  only  few  occur,  for  which  equivalents  might  not 
be  found  among  the  genuine  Coptic  wordB. 

It  ia  well  known  that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  besides  the  hierogly- 
phics, possessed  an  alphabet  or  syllabic  system  of  writing  of  their  own. 
In  the  modem  Coptic  we  find  the  Greek  alphabet  employed,  with  eight 
new  letters  added  to  it,  to  express  certain  articulations  peculiar  to  the 
Copts.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  the  Greek  alphabet  came 
into  use. 

Athanasius,  bishop  of  Kous,  in  an  Arabic  treatise  on  the  grammar  of 
the  Coptic  language,  a  manuscript  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  informs  us  that  there  were  three  dialects  of  Coptic ; 
namely,  the  dialect  of  Misr  or  Upper  Egypt,  comimonly  called  the 
Sahidic ;  the  Bahiric,  so  denominated  from  Bahirah,  or  Lower  Egypt, 
and  usually  called  the  Memphitic ;  and  the  Bashmunc,  spoken  in  the 
district  of  Bashmur,  in  the  Delta.  In  the  Bahiric,  or  Memphitic 
dialect,  as  well  as  in  the  Sahidic,  we  posseas  manuscripts  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  services  of  the  Coptic  church, 
besides  some  other  less  important  works;  but  in  the  Bashmunc 
dialect  only  a  few  fragments  have  hitherto  been  discovered  and 
published.  The  character  common  to  all  these  dialects  is  that  of 
a  language  which,  having  lost  its  original  power  of  expressing  by 
grammatical  inflection  the  relations  of  notions  in  sentences,  has, 
like  most  other  modem  languages,  resorted  to  particles  and  auxiliary 
words  to  supply  that  deficiency.  The  preciaion  with  which  these 
auxiliary  woitls  are  employed,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be 
combined  in  forming  derivative  words,  are  remarkable,  and  may  well 
be  compared  with  the  use  of  letters  and  other  symbols  in  an  alge- 
braical formula.  The  plural  of  nouns  is  distinguished  from  the 
singular  by  a  monosyllabic  prefix;  the  genders  of  substantives  are 
seldom  marked  by  a  peculiar  termination,  but  are  determined  either  by 
the  article,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  word  implying  "  male  "  and  "  female." 
There  are  no  terminations  of  case ;  and  all  changes  of  declension  must 
be  expressed  by  means  of  particloi.  There  is  a  definite  and  an  in- 
definite article.  The  definite  article  has  in  the  singular  distinct  forms 
for  the  masculine  and  feminine  genders,  but  does  not  distinguish  the 
gender  in  the  plural ;  the  indefinite  article  admits  of  a  distinction  of 
number  only.  The  degrees  of  comparison  are  expressed  by  subjoining 
auxiliary  words  to  the  adjective,  which  is  unalterable.  The  personal 
pronouns  are  almost  the  only  part  of  speech  that  has  preserved 
some  traces  of  inflection  :  besides  these,  the  Coptic  has  separate 
forms  for  the  possessive,  demonstrative,  the  relative,  and  the  interro- 
gative pronouns,  and  has  pronominal  suffixes  and  insertions  (infixes) 
which  are  applied  to  nominal  and  verbal  inflexions.  Ordinal  numbers 
are  formed  by  prefixing  various  auxiliary  words  to  the  cardinal 
numbers.  The  verb  has  only  an  active  voice,  and  the  passive  must  be 
expressed  by  circumlocution,  usually  by  the  third  person  of  the  plural 
(as  in  LatiD,/n'uii<  =  fertur^  or  in  English,  they  tay  =  itu  ioid.)  The 
imperative  generally  exhibits  the  root  of  the  verb  in  its  pure  state. 
The  conjugation  of  verbs  is  accomplished  by  adding  pronOTninal  pre- 
fixes to  the  root,  which  vary  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  different 
tenses ;  if  a  verb  in  the  third  person  singular  is  preceded  by  a  relative 
pronoun,  its  pronominal  prefix  is  usually  dropped;  there  are  no 
participles  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term.  The  number  of  prepo- 
sitions in  the  Coptic  language  is  considerable. 

Of  the  three  dialects,  the  Memphitic,  Sahidic,  and  Bashmuric,  the 
first  appears  to  be  the  most  polished.  The  Sahidic  has  admitted  a 
greater  number  of  Greek  expressions.  >  Words  which  in  Memphitic 
end  in  t,  have  in  Sahidic  e  for  their  termination.  The  Sahidic  substi- 
tutes the  sound  A  for  the  Memphitic  kh,  and  the  tenues  w,  k,  r,  for  the 
aspirate  0,  Xi  ^t  &1bo  sometimes  oo  for  «,  and  th  for  j.  The  Bashmuric 
agrees  with  the  Sahidic  in  preferring  the  tenues  w,  k,  r,  to  the  cor- 
responding aspiratss,  and  hto  kh;  moreover,  it  substitutes  the  vowel  a 
for  the  Memphitic  o,  and  e  for  the  Memphitic  a,  ei  often  for  t,  au  for 
0v,  6  for  /,  and  particularly  I  for  r. 

(Henry  Tattam,  A  CompendiauM  Grammar  oj  the  Egyptian  Languor, 
London,  1830,  8vo,  and  Lexicon.  jE^yptiaeo-Latinum,  Oxford,  1835, 
8vo;  Am.  Peyron,  Lexicon  Lingua  Coptica;,  Turin,  1835,  4to;  Quatre- 
m^re,  Richerdte*  Critique*  et  ffittoriquet  $ur  la  Lanr/ue  et  la  Littiraittre 
de  VEgypte,  Paris,  1808,  8vo ;  Dr.  O.  Parthey,  Vocabularium  Coptics- 
Latinum  et  Latirto-Copticum  e  Peyroni  et  Tattami  Lexicii,  Berlin,  1844.) 

COPULA,  a  name  given  in  logic  to  the  affirmation  it,  or  the  denial 
i»  not,  by  which  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  are  con- 
nected, as  in  **  Man  it  mortal,**  **  Every  man  it  not  perfect."  In  the 
usual  system  of  logic  no  other  copula  is  permitted :  thus,  "  Man  has 
reason,"  would  be  expressed  as  "  Man  it  a  being  having  reason." 
[PROPOsmoN;  Relation.] 

COPYHOLD,  a  term  in  English  law  applied  to  lands  held  by  what 
is  called  tenure  by  copy  of  court  roU,  the  nature  of  which  is  thus 
described  by  Littleton  (§  78,  4,  5),  "  Tenant  by  copy  of  court  roll  is 
as  if  a  nuin  be  seised  of  a  manor,  within  which  manor  there  is  a  custom 
which  hath  been  used  time  out  of  mind  of  man,  that  certain  tenants 
within  the  same  manor  have  used  to  have  lands  and  tenements  to  hold 
to  them  and  their  heirs  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life,  at 
the  will  of  the  lord,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  same  manor.  And 
such  a  tenant  may  not  alien  his  land  by  deed,  for  then  the  lord  may 
enter  as  into  a  thing  forfeited  unto  him.  But  if  he  will  alien  his  land 
to  another,  it  behoveth  him  after  the  custom  to  surrender  the  tene- 
ments in  court  into  the  hands  of  the  lord,  to  the  use  of  him  that  shall 


have  the  estate.  And  these  tenants  are  called  tenants  by  copy  of 
court  roU,  because  they  have  no  other  evidence  concerning  their  tene- 
ments, but  only  the  copies  of  court  rolls."  From  this  it  spears  tliat 
the  title  to  copyhold  lands  ia  not  only  modified  but  altogether  consti- 
tuted by  custom ;  subject  to  the  estates  in  them  which  the  custom 
confers  they  are  held  by  the  lord  under  the  common  law  as  part  of  the 
demesnes  of  hia  manor.  For  these  customary  estates  were  in  their 
origin  mere  tenancies  at  will,  though  by  long  indulgence  they  have  in 
many  instances  acquired  the  character  of  a  permanent  inheritance 
descendible  (except  where  otherwise  modified  by  custom)  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  conmion  law ;  and  as  tenancies  at  will  they  continue  to 
be  considered,  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  legal,  as  distinguished 
from  the  customary  property  in  the  land. 

The  origin  of  copyholds  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The  opinion 
generally  adopted  among  our  lawyers  and  antiquarians,  and  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Littleton,  Coke,  Sir  Martin  Wright,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,  is,  that  copyholders  have  gradually  ariaen  out  of  the  villeins 
or  tenants  in  villeinage  who  composed  the  mass  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  England  for  some  centuries  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
through  the  commutation  of  base  services  into  specific  rents  either  in 
money  or  money's-worth.  ('  Co.  Litt.,'  58a — 61a;  Blaokstone's  '  Com/ 
ii.,  p.  89,  Dr.  Kerr's  ed. ;  Wright,  '  On  Tenures,'  Srd  edit.,  p.  215 ; 
Haliam's '  Middle  Ages,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  254.)    [Villeikaob.] 

Although  the  revolution  in  the  condition  of  these  classes  of  persons 
was  accomplished  gradually,  it  seems  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  centuiy 
to  have  begun  to  assume  a  more  decided  character.  There  are  proo& 
of  as  early  a  date  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  a  limitation  of  the 
services  of  villeins  to  certain  specified  acts  which  were  recorded  in  the 
lord's  book.  The  descendants  of  persons  so  privileged  began  to  claim  a 
customary  right  to  be  entered  on  the  court  roll  on  the  same  terms  as 
their  predecessors,  and,  in  process  of  time,  prevailed  so  far  as  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  roll  for  their  security.  It  is  said  in  the  year-book  of  the 
42nd  of  Edw.  III.  to  be  "  admittcxl  for  clear  law  that  if  the  customary 
tenant  or  copyholder  did  not  perform  hia  services,  the  lord  might  seize 
hia  land  as  forfeited ;"  which  seems  to  imply  a  permanent  interest  in 
the  copyholder,  so  long  as  he  performed  the  services.  This  view  of  the 
law  is  confirmed  by  Britton  in  a  passage  cited  by  Lord  Coke  ('  Co.  Litt,' 
61a),  and  was  adopted  by  the  judges  in  Edward  IV.'s  time,  who  held 
that  a  copyholder  might  maintain  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  lord 
for  dispossession. 

The  two  great  essentials  of  copyhold  tenure,  according  to  Blackstone, 
are:  1.  That  the  lands  be  paroel  of  and  situate  within  that  manor 
under  which  they  are  held ;  and,  2.  That  they  have  been  demised  or 
demisable  by  copy  of  court  roll  immemorially.  "For  immemorial 
custom,"  says  that  author,  ii.,  p.  94  (Dr.  Kerr's  Ed.),  "  is  the  life  of  all 
tenures  by  copy ;  so  that  no  new  copyhold  can,  strictly  speaking,  be 
granted  at  this  day." 

The  burdens  to  which  a  copyhold  tenure  is  liable,  in  common  with 
free  tenures,  are  fealty,  services,  reliefs,  and  escheats ;  besides  which  it 
has  certain  liabilities  peculiar  to  itself  in  the  shape  of  heriots  and  fines. 
A  heriot  is  the  render  of  the  best  beast  or  other  chattel  (as  the  custom 
may  be)  to  the  lord  on  the  death  of  a  tenant. 

Of  fines,  some  are  due  on  the  death  of  a  tenant,  and  others  on  the 
alienation  of  the  land ;  they  are  sometimes  fixed  by  tiie  custom,  some- 
times arbitrary ;  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  an  establiahed  rule  of  law 
that  the  lord  cannot  demand  by  way  of  fine  upon  the  descent  or  alien- 
ation of  the  land  more  than  the  amount  of  two  years'  improved  value 
of  the  property,  after  deduction  of  the  quit-rents  to  which  it  is  liable. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  alienating  a  copyhold  estate  in  fee-simple  is  by 
twrrend^  and  admiUoMcef  which  ia  effected  in  the  following  manner  :— 
The  copyholder  appears  in  court,  and  professes  to  surrender  or  deliver 
up  hia  land  to  the  lord  (either  in  person  or,  which  is  more  usual,  aa 
represented  by  his  steward),  expressing  the  surrender  to  be  to  the  use 
of  A,  and  his  heirs ;  and  thereupon  A  is  tidmiUed  tenant  of  the  land  to 
hold  it  to  him  and  his  heirs  at  the  will  of  the  lord  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  manor.  He  then  pays  a  fine,  and  also  (if  required)  does 
fealty.  All  these  circumstances,  or  at  least  the  surrender  and  ad- 
mittance, are  entered  on  the  court  roUs ;  and  the  new  tenant,  paying 
his  fees  to  the  steward,  receives  a  copy  of  this  fundamental  document 
of  his  title.  Surrenders  are  made  in  various  forms,  as  by  the  delivery 
of  a  rod,  glove,  or  other  symbol,  to  the  steward  or  other  person  taking 
the  surrender.  Surrenders  may  also  be  made  to  the  lord  in  person  out 
of  court;  to  the  steward;  and  by  special  custom  to  Uie  lord's  bailiff; 
to  two  or  three  copyholders,  or  into  the  hands  of  a  tenant  in  the  pre- 
sence of  other  i)ersons.  When  a  surrender  is  taken  out  of  court,  it 
may  be,  and  formerly  must  have  been,  presented  by  the  homage  or 
jury  of  copyholders  at  the  next  general  court,  except  where  a  special 
custom  authorised  a  presentment  at  some  other  court ;  but  by  a  recent 
statute,  4  &  5  Vict.,  c.  35,  s.  90,  presentment  is  now  no  longer  essen- 
tial Admittances  also  may  be  noade  out  of  court,  and  even  out  of  the 
manor. 

The  words  in  the  admittance,  "  to  hold  at  the  will  of  the  lord,"  are 
characteristic  of  those  custonuury  estates  to  which  the  term  copyhold 
ia  in  ordinary  legal  language  exclusively  appropriated,  in  contra- 
distinction to  what  are  sometimes  called  "  customary  freeholds"  (which 
estates  are  very  common  in  the  north  of  England),  and  ancient  demesne 
lands.  These  are  all  included  under  the  term  copyhold  in  the  Statute 
12  Car.  II.  c.  24,  which  abolished  all   the  old  tenures  in  England 
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except  common  soccage,  copyhold,  and  soma  other  specified  tenui^s. 
Though  customary  freeholds  and  ancient  demesne  lands  for  the  most 
part  pass  by  surrender  and  admittance,  the  admittance  is  expressed  to 
be  *'  to  hold  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor." 

The  Statutes  of  Wills  (82  Henry  VIII.  c.  1,  and  34  k  35  Heniy  VIIL 
c.  5)  do  not  include  copyholds,  and  therefore  formerly  it  inras  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  a  person  to  dispose  of  copyholds  by  will  that  he 
should  first  have  surrendered  them  "to  the  use  of  his  will/*  as  it 
ms  called.  This  ceremony  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  Statute 
55  Geo.  III.  c.  192,  which,  however,  does  not  extend  to  customary 
freeholds;  but  the  Wills  Act  (1  Vict  c.  26)  extends  the  power  of  dis- 
position by  wiU,  without  surrender  to  the  use  of  the  will  and  even 
before  admittance,  to  customary  freeholds  and  all  customary  or  copy- 
hold estates  whatsoever.  A  devise  of  copyholds  by  will  might  formerly 
have  been  made  without  observing  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  II.  c.  3),  the  terms  of  that  statute  not 
extending  to  copyholds;  but  the  requirements  of  the  Wills  Act 
(1  Vict  c.  26)  must  now  be  complied  with.  The  Statute  of  Entails 
(18  Ed.  I.),  commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  2d,  does 
not  extend  to  copyholds ;  but  in  most  manors  a  custom  of  entailing 
copyholds  has  prevailed.  These  entails  might  formerly  be  barred  by 
a  proceeding  in  the  Lord's  Court,  analogous  to  a  common  recovery,  or, 
in  the  absence  of  a  custom  authorising  such  a  proceeding,  by  a  mere 
forrender.  And  now  by  Statute  (3  &  4  WilL  IV.  c.  74,  §  5Cl^54 
mcloaive)  entails  of  copyholds  may  be  barred  by  assurances  made  in 
poTBuance  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act  It  is  a  general  rule  that  no 
statute  relating  to  lands  or  tenements  in  which  those  of  a  customary 
tenure  are  not  expressly  mentioned,  shall  be  applied  to  customary 
estates,  if  such  appUcation  would  be  derogatory  to  the  customary  rights 
of  the  lord  or  tenant  Hence  neither  the  provision  in  the  Stat,  of 
Westm.  the  2d  (18  £d.  I.  c.  18),  rendering  debtore'  lands  liable  to 
yncea  of  execution  by  writ  of  elegit,  nor  the  Statute  of  Uses 
(27  Henry  VIIL  c.  10),  nor  the  Statute  of  Partition  (31  Heniy  VIIL 
c.  1,  and  82  Henry  VIII.  c  82),  nor  the  Statute  enabli&g  persons 
having  certain  limited  interests  in  lands  to  grant  valid  leases 
(32  Henry  VIIL  c.  28),  nor  any  of  the  local  R^gist^  Acts,  were  appli- 
cable to  copyholds. 

Until  a  recent  period  copyholds  could  not  be  seized  upon  an  out- 
hyrrj,  nor  were  they  assets  for  payment  of  specialty  debts  at  law,  nor 
were  they  even  liable  for  debts  due  to  the  crown,  although  they  were 
alwaya  subject  to  sequestration  under  the  decree  of  a  court  of  equity. 
But  copyhold  lands  belonging  to  tradere  were  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bankrupt  laws  (v.  stat.  6  Qeo.  IV.  c  16,  sec.  68  and  69) ; 
and  by  Stat  3  &  4  WilL  IV.  c.  104,  copyhold  lands  of  all  persons  what- 
erer  which  have  not  been  devised  for  payment  of  debts,  are  rendered 
assets  to  be  administered  in  a  court  of  equity  for  the  payment  of 
specialty  and  simple  contract  debts.  Copyholds  are  not  liable  (except 
by  special  custom)  to  the  incidents  of  curtesy  or  dower.  The  latter, 
where  authorised  by  the  custom,  is  called  the  widow's  "  free  bench." 
These  estates  being  considered  continuations  of  that  of  the  deceased 
tenant,  are  perfecto  I  without  admittance.  A  purchaser  or  devisee  of 
copyholds  has  an  incomplete  title  until  admittance ;  but  the  customary 
heir  is  so  far  legal  owner  of  the  land  before  admittance  that  he  can 
surrender  or  devise  it,  or  maintain  an  action  of  trespass  or  ejectment 
in  respect  of  it.  The  lord  may  by  a  temporary  seizure  of  the  land 
compel  an  heir  or  devisee  to  come  in  and  be  admitted ;  and  he  is  him- 
self compellable  by  a  mandamus  of  the  Coiut  of  King's  Bench  to  admit 
any  tenuit,  whether  claiming  by  descent  or  otherwise. 

By  the  general  custom  of  all  manors,  every  copyholder  may  make  a 
lease  for  any  term  of  yeare,  if  he  can  obtain  a  hoence  from  the  lord, 
and  even  without  such  licence  he  may  demise  for  one  year,  and  in  some 
manors  for  a  longer  term,  and  the  interest  thus  created  is  not  of  a 
customary  nature,  but  a  l^gal  estate  for  years,  of  the  same  kind  as  if 
it  had  been  created  out  of  a  freehold  interest.  But  every  demise  with- 
out licence  for  a  longer  period  than  the  custom  warrants,  and  in  general, 
«very  alienation  contrary  to  the  nature  of  customary  tenure,  as  a  feoff- 
ment with  livery  of  seisin,  is  followed  by  a  forfeiture  to  the  lord.  A 
copyhold  estate  may  also  be  forfeited  by  waste;  as  by  cutting  down 
timber,  or  opening  mines,  when  such  acts  are  not  warranted  by  the 
custom.  In  the  absence  of  such  special  custom,  the  general  rule  seems 
to  be  that  the  right  of  property  both  in  trees  and  mines,  belongs  to  the 
lord,  while  only  a  possessory  interest  is  vested  in  the  tenant;  but 
neither  can  the  lord  without  the  consent  of  the  tenant,  nor  the  tenant 
without  the  licence  of  the  lord,  cut  down  trees,  or  open  and  work  new 
mines.  In  like  manner  forfeiture  may  be  incurred  by  an  inclosure  or 
other  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  an  estate,  refusal  to  attend  the 
customary  courts,  or  to  perform  the  services,  or  to  pay  the  rent  or  fine 
incident  to  the  tenure.  The  9th  section  of  the  1st  Wm.  IV.  c.  65,. 
protects  infants,  lunatics,  and  married  women  from  the  last  mentioned 
cause  of  forfeiture.  In  case  of  felony  or  treason  being  committed  by 
a  copyholder,  the  lord  has  the  absolute  benefit  of  the  forfeiture,  unless 
it  has  been  expressly  provided  otherwise  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In  all 
cases  of  forfeiture  the  lord  may  recover  the  forfeited  estate  by  eject- 
ment, without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  copyholders  (if  any  there 
be)  in  revernon  or  remainder.  He  may  waive  the  forfeiture  by  a  sub- 
Mquent  act  of  recognition  of  the  tenure.  If  he  does  not  take  advant- 
age of  the  forfeiture  for  twenty  years,  his  right  to  do  so  is  barred  by 
the  Act  for  the  Limitation  of  Actions,  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.    And  if  he 


neglect  to  take  advantage  of  the  forfeiture  in  his  life-time,  his  heir 
cannot  avail  himself  of  it 

The  lord  may  also  become  entitled  to  a  customary  tenement  by 
escheat  for  want  of  heirs.  Formerly  where  a  copyhold  was  surren- 
dered to  a  mortgagee  and  his  heirs,  and  no  condition  was  expressed  in 
the  surrender,  and  the  mortgagee  died  intestate  and  without  an  heir, 
the  lord  was  entitled  to  enter  for  escheat  To  remedy  this,  the  18  & 
li  Vict  0.  60,  repealing  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  a  23,  whidi  contained  a  pro- 
vision witii  a  similar  object,  enacts  that  where  a  trustee  or  mortgagee 
of  lands  of  any  tenure  whatsoever,  dies  without  an  heir,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  may  make  an  order  vesting  such  land  in  such  persons,  and 
for  such  estates  as  the  court  shall  direct 

If  the  lord  (having  acquired  a  copyhold  tenement  by  forfeiture, 
escheat,  or  surrender  to  his  own  use)  afterwards  grant  it  away  by  an 
assurance  unauthorised  by  the  custom,  the  customary  tenure  is  for 
ever  destroyed.  And  if  he  makes  a  legal  conveyance  in  fee-simple  of 
a  copyhold  tenement  to  the  tenant,  the  tenement  is  said  to  be  enfran- 
chised, that  is,  converted  into  freehold. 

Copyholden  were  till  very  lately  incapable  of  serving  on  juries,  or 
voting  at  county  elections  of  membere  of  parliament;  but  the  former 
disability  was  removed  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  50,  s.  1,  and  the  hitter  by  the 
2  &  8  Wm.  IV.  c.  45,  s.  19.  As  to  the  qualification  for  killing  game 
under  22  &  23  Car.  11.  c.  25,  s.  3,  there  seems  to  be  no  distinction 
between  freeholden  and  copyholders. 

There  are  no  lands  of  a  copyhold  tenure  in  Ireland. 

The  statute  of  wills,  1  Vict  c.  26,  which  has  been  before  alluded  to, 
contains  also  the  following  provisions  as  to  the  testamentary  disposi- 
tion of  copyholds,  which  require  notice  here.  The  4th  section  provides 
that  where  any  real  estate  of  the  nature  of  customary  freehold,  or 
tenant  right,  or  customary  or  copyhold,  might  by  the  custom  of  the 
manor  of  which  the  same  is  holden,  have  been  surrendered  to  the  use 
of  a  will,  and  the  testator  shall  not  have  surrendered  the  same,  no 
person  claiming  to  be  entitled  under  his  will  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
admitted,  except  upon  payment  of  all  such  stamp  duties,  fees,  and 
sums  of  money  as  would  have  been  due  in  respect  of  the  surrender  of 
such  estate,  or  the  presentment,  registering,  and  enrolment  of  such 
surrender  to  the  use  of  his  will.  And  also,  that  where  the  testator, 
being  entitled  to  admission  to  any  real  estate,  and  upon  such  admission 
to  surrender  the  same  to  the  use  of  his  will,  shall  not  have  been 
admitted  thereto,  no  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  such  real  estate 
in  consequence  of  such  will  shall  be  entitled  to  admission,  except  on 
payment  of  all  such  stamp  duties,  fees,  fine,  and  sums  of  money  as 
would  have  been  due  in  respect  of  the  admittance  of  the  testator  to 
such  real  estate,  the  surrender  to  the  use  of  his  will,  the  presentment, 
registering,  or  enrolment  of  such  surrender;  all  such  stamp-duties, 
fees,  fine,  or  sums  of  money  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  stamp  duties, 
fees,  fine,  or  sums  of  money  due  on  the  admittance  of  the  person  so 
claiming  to  be  entitled  to  such  real  estate. 

Bv  the  5th  section,  when  any  real  estate  of  the  nature  of  customary 
freehold,  or  tenant  right,  or  customary,  or  copyhold,  is  disposed  of  by 
will,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  reputed  manor,  of  which  such  real  estate 
is  holden,  or  his  steward,  or  the  deputy  of  such  steward,  is  to  cause  the 
will  by  which  such  disposition  is  made,  or  an  extract  thereof,  to  be 
entered  on  the  Court  Bolls ;  and  when  any  trusts  are  declared  by  the 
will,  it  is  not  to  be  necessary  to  enter  the  declaration  of  such  trusts, 
but  it  is  to  be  sufficient  to  state  in  the  entry  on  the  Court  Rolls  that 
such  real  estate  is  subject  to  the  trusts  declared  by  the  will ;  and  when 
such  real  estate  could  not  have  been  disposed  of  by  will,  except  by 
virtue  of  the  act,  the  same  fine,  heriot  dues,  duties,  and  services  are  to 
be  paid  and  rendered  by  the  devisee  as  would  have  been  due  from  the 
customary  heir  in  case  of  the  descent  of  such  real  estate.  And  the 
lord  is,  as  against  the  devisee,  to  have  the  same  remedy  for  recovering 
and  enforeing  such  fine,  heriot  dues,  duties,  and  services  as  he  is 
entitled  to  against  the  customary  heir  in  case  of  a  descent 

By  the  6tb  section,  if  no  disposition  by  will  be  made  of  any  estate 
pur  auter  vie  of  a  freehold  nature,  the  same  is  tQ  be  chaigeable  in  the 
hands  of  the  heir,  if  it  come  to  him  by  reason  of  special  occupancy,  as 
assets  by  descent,  as  in  the  case  of  freehold  land  in  fee  simple ;  and  in 
case  there  be  no  special  occupant  of  any  estate  fnir  auter  vie,  whether 
freehold  or  customary  freehold,  tenant  right,  customary  or  copyhold, 
or  of  any  other  tenure,  and  whether  a  corporeal  or  incorporeal  heredita- 
ment, it  is  to  go  to  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the  party  that  had 
the  estate  by  virtue  of  the  grant ;  and  if  the  estate  come  to  the  exe- 
cutor or  administrator,  either  by  reason  of  a  special  occupancy  or  by 
virtue  of  the  act,  it  is  to  be  assets  in  his  hands,  and  to  go  and  be 
applied  and  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  personal  estate  of 
the  testator  or  intestate.  Bv  tho  26th  section  a  general  devise  of  the 
testator's  lands  is  to  induae  copyholds,  unless  a  contrary  intention 
appear  by  the  will ;  which  is  an  alteration  of  the  old  rule  whereby 
copyholds  did  not  pass  under  a  general  devise  of  "  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments,"  or  other  general  words  descriptive  of  real  estate, 
unless  the  copyholds  had  been  surrendered  to  the  use  of  the  will,  or 
the  testator  had  no  freehold  lands  upon  which  it  could  operate.  And 
besides  the  above-mentioned  changes  relating  peculiarly  to  copyholds, 
all  the  other  enactments  of  the  act,  including  that  which  prescribes 
the  formalities  to  be  observed  in  making  a  will,  are  applicable  to  estates 
of  copyhold  or  customary  tenure. 

By  the  11th  section  of  the  1  &  2  Vict  c.  110,  copyholds  are  made 
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subject  to  execution  by  judgment  creditors  in  the  same  manner  as 
freeholds. 

Still  greater  changes  in  the  nature  of  estatee  of  copyhold  and  cus- 
tomary tenure  are  gradually  taking  place  under  t})e  provisions  of  the 
sUU  4  &  fi  Vict.  c.  35  ;  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  23 ;  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  55 ;  15  &  16 
Vict,  c  51 :  and  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  94. 

The  principal  obiects  of  these  Acts  are,  1.  The  commutation  of 
certain  manorial  rights  in  respect  of  lands  of  copyhold  and  customary 
tenure ;  2.  The  facilitating  the  enfranchisement  of  such  lands ;  and  8. 
The  improvement  of  such  tenure.  The  first  of  these  Acts  provided  a 
cumbrous  machinery  for  general  commutations  which  was  not  found 
very  efifective,  and  it  merely  enabled  commutations  and  enfranchise- 
ments to  be  made,  where  all  parties  were  agreed,  but  without 
empowering  either  party,  whether  lord  or  tenant,  to  compel  the  other 
to  enfranchise  or  commute.  Under  its  enactments,  however,  a  good 
many  enfranchisements  took  place  in  the  case  of  manors  of  which 
ecclesiastical  bodies  were  the  lords,  under  the  direction  of  the  eccle- 
siastical commissioners.  The  Act  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  51  (1852),  first 
introduced  the  important  principle  of  enabling  one  party,  whether 
lord  or  tenant,  to  compel  the  concurrence  of  the  other  in  enfranchise- 
ment, and  this  Act  has  been  found  very  efficacious.  Its  first  section 
enacts,  that  "at  any  time  after  the  next  admittance  to  any  lands 
which  shall  take  place  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1853,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  surrender,  bargain  and  sale,  or  assurance  thereof 
(except  upon  or  under  a  mortgage  in  cases  where  the  mortgagee  is  not 
in  possession),  or  in  consequence  of  any  descent,  gift,  or  demise,  and 
whether  such  surrender,  bargain  and  sale,  or  assurance,  shall  have 
been  made,  passed,  or  executed,  or  such  descent  shall  happen,  or  such 

Eft  or  demise  shall  take  effect  before  or  after  tl^at  day,  it  sliall  be 
wful  for  the  tenant  so  admitted,  or  for  iixe  lord,  to  require  and 
compel  enfranchisement  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned  of  the 
lands  to  which  there  shall  have  been  juch  admittance  as  aforesaid." 
The  mode  of  effecting  enfranchisement  directed  by  this  Act  has 
been  since  altered  by  21  k,  22  Vict.  c.  94  (1858),  of  which  the  eighth 
section  enacts,  that  "when  any  lord  or  tenant  shall,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Copyhold  Act,  1852,  or  of  this  Act,  require  the 
enfranchisement  of  any  land  held  of  a  manor,  he  shall  give  notice  in 
writing  (the  lord  or  his  steward  to  the  tenant,  or  the  tenant  to  the 
lord  or  his  steward)  of  his  desire  that  such  land  shall  be  enfranchised, 
and  the  consideration  to  be  paid  to  the  lord  for  such  enfranchisement, 
and  also  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  lord  in  respect  of  a  heriot  due  for 
a  customary  freehold,  shall,  unless  the  parties  agree  about  the  same, 
be  asceii;ained  under  the  directions  of  the  copyhold  commissioners, 
and  upon  a  valuation  made  in  manner  following :  (that  is  to  say),  when 
the  manorial  rights  to  be  compensated  sh^l  consist  only  of  heriots, 
rents,  and  licences,  at  fixed  rates,  to  demise  or  fell  timber,  or  any  of 
these,  or  when  the  land  to  be  enfranchised  shall  not  be  rated  to  the 
poors'  rate  at  a  greater  amount  than  the  net  annual  value  of  20/., 
then  the  valuation  shall  be  made  by  a  valuer  to  be  nominated  by 
the  jutitices  at  a  pettv  session  holden  for  the  division  or  place  in 
V.  hich  the  manor  or  the  chief  part  thereof  is  situate :  provided  that 
no  justice,  being  lord,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  such  manor,  shall 
take  any  part  in  nominating  such  valuer ;  subject,  however,  to  these 
provisoes  :  first,  that  if-  the  parties  agree  to  recommend  to  the  com- 
missioners any  person  to  be  the  valuer,  such  person  sliall  be  nominated 
by  the  commissioners;  and  second,  that  either  party  may,  upon 
paying  the  charges  of  his  own  valuer,  have  the  valuation  made  as  next 
hereinafter  provided.  But  when  the  manorial  rights  to  be  com- 
pensated do  not  consist  only  of  rents  and  herints  and  such  licences  as 
aforesaid,  or  when  the  land  to  be  enfranchised  is  rated  to  the  poors'- 
nite  at  a  greater  amount  than  the  not  annual  value  of  20/.,  or  where 
the  valuation  to  be  made  is  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  lord  in  respect 
of  a  heriot  due  for  a  customary  freehold,  then  the  valuation  shall, 
unless  the  parties  agree  to  refer  it  to  one  valuer,  be  made  by  two 
valuers,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  lord,  and  the  other  by  the  tenant ; 
and  such  two  valuers,  before  they  proceed,  shsdl  appoint  an  umpire, 
to  whom  any  points  in  dispute  between  them  shaU  be  referred ;  and 
in  case  the  valuer  or  valuers,  or  umpire,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  not 
m;ike  a  decision  and  deliver  the  particulars  thereof  in  writing  to  the 
Itjrd  or  steward  and  to  the  tenant,  and  to  the  copyhold  commissioners, 
within  forty-two  days  after  the  appointment  of  such  valuers,  or 
reference  of  the  matter  to  the  umpire,  as  the  case  may  be,  then  the 
commissioners  shall  fix  the  consideration  to  be  paid  or  rendered  to  the 
lord ;  and  in  any  case  when,  after  notice  to  the  lord  or  steward,  or  to 
the  tenant  so  to  do,  either  party  shall  neglect  or  refuse,  for  twenty- 
eight  days,  to  appoint  his  valuer,  the  commissioners  shall  appoint  a 
valuer  for  him  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  expiration  of  such  twenty- 
eight  days ;  and  in  any  oase  where  any  valuers  shall,  for  the  space  of 
fourteen  days  after  the  appointment,  be  unable  to  agree  in  the 
appointment  of  an  umpire,  the  commissioners  shall  appoint  an  umpire." 
This  last-mentioned  Act  also  enables  lord  or  tenant  to  compel  enfran- 
cliisement  of  a  copyhold  ta  which  the  last  admittance  shall  have  taken 
place  before  the  1st  of  July,  1853. 

The  following  table,  which  is  taken  from  the  '  Seventeenth  Report 
of  the  Copyhold  Commissioners,'  dated  December  31,  1858,  will  show 
what  has  been  eflTected  under  the  operation  of  the  enfranchisement 
Acta.  The  table  distinguishes  the  manner  in  which  enfranchisement 
has  taken  place  into  clerical,  collegiate  and  lay,  and  shows  the  number 


of  distinct  operations,  whether  of  enfranchisement  or  oommutation, 
which  have  taken  place  in  each  during  a  period  of  seventeen  yuan 
from  the  first  commencement  of  the  system : — 

Years.  Clerical.     Collegiate.        Lay.  Total. 

1841  I  —  —  I 

1843  0  ^  8  IS 

1843  15  1  IS  29 

1844  24  --.  15  99 

1845  44  •—  la  56 

1846  49  »  7  56 

1847  88  1  IS  d2   ^ 

1848  16  1  8  25 

1849  19  1  10  SO 

1850  27  1  9  S7 

1851  81  2  81  64 

1852  81  -^  IS  44 

1853  86  6  10  68 

1854  59  11  61  181 

1855  42  82  146  280 

1856  46  23  162  231 

1857  52  21  230  303 

1858  82  13  159  204 

The  rapid  increase  of  enfranchisements  under  the  operation  of  the 
compulsory  clauses  is  observable,  and  ultimately  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  copyhold  tenure  will  cease  to  exist. 

COPYING-MACHINES!  The  great  value  of  a  convenient  and 
certain  means  of  copying  any  piece  of  writing  with  perfect  accuracy, 
and  with  less  labour  thaii  is  involved  in  the  process  of  transcribing, 
has  led  to  numerous  inventions  which  may  be  classed  imder  the 
general  name  of  copying-machines,  some  of  which  are  extensively  used 
in  mercantile  establishments  for  producing  duplicates  of  letters, 
invoices,  and  other  MS.  papers. 

The  most  simple  and  obvious  mode  of  effecting  this  object  is  by 
transferring,  by  means  of  a  rolling  or  screw-press,  a  portion  of  the  ink 
with  w^hich  a  letter  is  written  to  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  blank  paper, 
prepared  to  receive  it  by  damping.  The  transfer  thus  obtained  i^;  of 
course  the  reverse  of  the  original  letter,  and,  unless  it  be  taken  on 
paper  so  thin  and  transparent  that  it  may  be  read  through  it,  must 
be  read  backwards.  Watt's  copying  press  was  a  contrivance  f>r 
obtaining  transfers  of  this  kind  upon  thin  imsised  paper,  wetted,  and 
then  placed  between  two  woollen  cloths,  which  absorbed  all  unneces- 
sary moisture.  Elegant  screw-presses  of  iron  are  manufactured  for  this 
purpose,  of  various  designs ;  some  having  the  power  applied  solely  by 
means  of  a  screw,  tamed  by  a  transverse  bar  or  lever,  or  by  a  cross 
or  wheel-shaped  handle;  while  others  have  also  a  contrivance  for 
increasing  the  pressure  beyond  what  can  be  conveniently  applied  by 
the  simple  turning  of  the  screw.  One  of  the  best  and  simplest 
copying-presses  is  that  invented  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  Edinburgh,  in  which 
the  platten  is  depressed  by  a  screw,  turned  by  a  short  transverse  handle, 
until  a  moderate  pressure  is  given ;  after  which,  by  the  movement  of  a 
second  lever-handle  acting  upon  an  excentric  cam,  which  bears  upon  a 
piece  of  steel  attached  to  the  head  of  the  screw,  the  screw  and  phttcn 
are  further  depressed  through  a  very  small  space,  but  with  immen^ 
force.  Barlow  describes  a  very  simple  and  compact  copying-machine 
invented  by  the  elder  Brunei,  in  which  the  pressure  is  given  by  means 
of  levers.  In  some  cases,  letters  intended  for  transferring  by  the 
copying-press  are  written  with  an  ink  made  for  the  purpose ;  or,  wbe.'i 
common  ink  is  used,  it  may  be  thickened  by  adding  a  little  sugar  to  it 
In  some  cases  the  transfers  are  taken  from  the  pages  of  a  MS.  b(Jok 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  a  sheet  of  dry  oiled  paper  being  placed  over 
the  damp  sheet  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  the  moisture.  It  '» 
almost  needless  to  observe  that  transfers  may  be  taken  from  several 
written  sheets  at  one  operation  of  the  press. 

Hebert  gives  the  following  ciescription  of  a  simple,  and,  he  says, 
effectual  copying-machine  :  "  Take  a  roller  of  beech,  or  any  hard  wood, 
about  18  inches  long  and  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  having  cut  s 
longitudinal  slit  therein  nearly  the  whole  length,  insert  in  it  and  fasten 
very  neatly  with  glue  a  slip  of  strong  cloth,  about  H  inches  wide  and 
18  inches  long;  the  remaining  part  of  the  roller  will  serve  as  a  handle, 
and  may  be  cut  with  several  faces  to  obtain  a  firmer  hold.  To  ii^ 
this  copying-press,  lay  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  letter  ia  written 
upon  the  strip  of  cloth ;  on  that  place  the  thin  copying- paper,  and  upon 
these  lay  a  thick  baize  or  horse-hair  pad ;  then  roll  the  whole  round 
the  roller,  and  grasping  that  part  where  the  cloth  is  with  the  left- 
hand,  turn  the  roller  round  with  the  right,  gradually  increasing  the 
grasp  wiih.  the  left;  the  pressure  becomes  very  great,  and  qulU 
sufiicient  to  transfer  the  letter  to  the  copying-paper." 

Holland,  in  Lardner's  *  Cabinet  Cyclopeedia,'  mentions  a  plan  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Franklin,  which,  although  he  styles  it  ineligible  in 
practice,  is  worth  recording  as  conveying  an  idea  which  might  be 
usefully  applied.  He  proposed  to  write  the  original  letter  with  a 
gummy  ink,  and  then  to  strew  it  over  with  flour-emery,  which  would 
be  retained  by  the  ink,  though  it  would  not  adhere  to  any  other  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  paper.  The  writing  was  then  to  be  laid,  face 
downwards,  upon  a  smooth  pewter-plate,  and  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  powerfiU  rolling-press,  which,  he  conceived,  would  cause  the 
emery  to  make  an  impression  of  the  writing  upon  the  surface  of  the 
metal,  which  might  be  charged  with  printing  ink,  and  printed  from 
like  an  engraved  x)late. 
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Heehanical  oontriyuices  for  enabling  a  person  to  write  with  two 
pem  or  pencils  at  onoe,  on  difierent  sheets  of  paper,  on  the  principle 
if  the  Pantograph,  hare  been  tried  as  copying-machinee ;  but  they 
sre  too  complicated  for  ordinary  use.  All  such  machines,  and  perhaps 
A^  e  might  say  even  the  oopying-prese,  are  far  surpassed  in  convenience 
by  the  nMnifold  writer ,  an  apparatus  patented  in  1806,  by  Wedgwood. 
In  this  apparatus  a  sheet  of  paper  blackened  on  both  sides  with 
]<rinter8'  ink,  and  dried  for  five  or  six  weeks  between  sheets  of  blotting* 
]wiper,  or  covered  with  some  other  black  composition  which  will  come 
«.tf  vrfaen  pressed  hard,  but  will  not  move  with  a  slight  degree  of 
pressure  or  friction,  is  laid  between  two  sheets  of  thin  writing-paper, 
und  the  whole  is  placed  upon  a  smooth  copper  or  pewter-plate.  The 
letter  is  then  written  firmly  on  the  upper  sheet  of  pap«!r  with  an  agate 
ptjle  or  point,  the  pressure  of  which  causes  the  blackened  paper  to 
produce  two  impressions  of  the  writing,  one,  which  is  read  through 
the  paper,  upon  the  under  side  of  the  sheet  directly  acted  upon  by  the 
f«tjle,  and  the  other  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  lower  sheet.  More 
than  two  impreosions  of  the  writing  may  be  obtained  by  using  two  or 
more  sheets  of  blackened  paper,  interposed  between  several  sheets  of 
thin  white  paper.  This  apparatus  is  conveniently  fitted  up  in  a  small 
portfolio,  and  occupies  no  more  room  than  an  ordinary  writing-case. 

In  a  machine  registered  by  Hessn.  Mordan,  a  stamping-press  is 
combined  with  an  ordinary  copying-machina  When  worked  in  the 
customarr  way,  the  platten  rises  with  the  screw,  leaving  a  space 
l^eneath  it  for  the  copying  process ;  but  by  a  little  adjustment  the 
Hcrew  may  be  raised  without  the  platten,  leaving  a  die  and  counter-die 
in  proper  position  for  stamping  any  device  on  letters,  envelopes,  or 
I-aper. 

In  IS 55  Mr.  Terry  pateifted  a  copying-machine  to  be  combined  with 
the  cover  of  a  book.  The  act  of  closing  the  book  furnishes  the  means 
fur  copying  documents  placed  between  the  leaves.  Outside  each  cover 
is  a  metallic  frame ;  one  of  these  carries  an  inclined  projecting  piece 
tX  each  end,  while  the  other  has  two  or  three  links  hinged  to  each  end. 
When  the  book  is  to  be  closed,  the  links  are  pressed  over  the  inclined 
projecting  pieces,  and  may  be  thus  held  compressed  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  pressure  is  sufiScient  to  effect  a  transfer  of  ink  as  in  a 
ecpying-press ;  but  great  rigidity  in  the  frames  is  required. 

COPYRIGHT,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  termed,  copy,  has  been  defined 
by  Lord  Mansfield,  '*  to  signify  an  incorporeal  right  to  the  sole  print- 
log  and  publishing  of  somewhat  intellectual,  communicated  by  letters." 
By  this  "  somewhat  intellectual "  is  to  be  understood  something  pro- 
ceeding from  the  mind  of  the  person  by  whom,  or  through  whom, 
such  a  right  is  claimable.  Yet,  although  mere  republications  of  the 
compositions  of  others  are  no  subject  for  copyright,  it  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  such  productions  as  contain  new  or  original  ideas.  Thus 
tranaktions  both  from  ancient  and  modem  languages,  notes  and 
additions  to  existing  works,  even  compilations  and  abridgements,  are 
similarly  protected.  As  to  these  last  however  it  \&  often  a  question  for 
courts  and  juries  to  decide,  whether  the  compiler  or  abridger  really 
intended  to  present  the  original  matter  in  a  more  useful  or  agreeable 
form,  expended  his  own  labour  upon  it,  and  so  entitled  himself  to  pro- 
tection, or  whether  he  only  sought,  under  false  pretexts,  to  defraud  the 
author  or  his  assigns  of  a  portion  of  their  lawful  profits.  This  decision 
depends  of  necessity  on  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 
Further,  a  right  of  copy  attaches  to  the  authors  of  ideas  expressed  by 
oth«T  symbols  as  well  as  letters,  to  musical  composers  for  example. 

The  origin  of  copyright  must  be  sr)ught  in  the  general  conviction 
which  hag  always  prevailed  of  its  justice  and  expediency.  "  When  a 
man,"  says  Blaclstone,  *'  by  the  exertions  of  his  rational  powers  has 
produced  an  original  work,  he  seems  to  have  clearly  a  right  to  dispose 
of  that  identical  work  as  he  pleases ;  and  any  attempt  to  vary  the  dis- 
position he  has  made  of  it,  appears  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  right. 
Now  the  identity  of  a  literary  composition  consists  entirely  in  the 
sentiment  and  the  language.  The  same  conceptions,  clothea  in  the 
same  words,  must  necessarily  be  the  same  composition ;  and  whatever 
method  be  taken  of  exhibiting  that  composition  to  the  eye  or  ear  of 
another,  by  recital,  by  writing,  or  by  printing  in  any  number  of  copies, 
or  at  any  period  of  time,  it  is  always  the  identical  work  of  the  author 
which  is  so  exhibited,  and  no  other  man,  it  hath  been  thought,  can 
We  a  right  to  exhibit  it,  especially  for  profit,  without  the  author's 
consent"    ('  Comm.'  Dr.  Kerr's  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  414.) 

Accordingly  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  common-law  right  of  copy 
existed  in  England  previously  to  any  statute  on  the  subject.  As  a 
1^  proposition  howitver  this  cannot  be  supported  by  the  proper  and 
direct  proof  of  a  fair  judicial  decision  before  the  passing  of  the  first 
statute  relating  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  inasmuch  as  it  never 
appears  to  have  been  directly  controverted  up  to  that  time.  But,  in 
the  absence  of  positive  authority,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  from  the 
old  charters  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  much  more  from  their 
registers,  whence  it  appears  that  some  thousands  of  books,  even  as 
early  as  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  passed  from  one  owner  to  another  by 
descent,  sale  and  conveyance  ;  from  acts  and  ordinances  of  ^xirliament 
which  necessarily  imply  a  recognition  of  it  by  the  nature  of  their  pro- 
visions respecting  printing;  and  from  decrees  of  the  Star-chamber, 
which,  though  not  binding  precedents,  are  evidence  of  the  opinion  of 
^Qy  learned  men  as  to  the  then  state  of  the  law.  It  is  further  to  be 
noted,  that  the  non-existence  of  express  decisions  on  the  point  is 
accounted  for  down  to  1640  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  licence 


prior  to  the  printing  of  anything,  so  that  authors  had  no  occasion  to 
apply  to  civil  tribunals  for  protection,  as  none  but  themselves  and 
those  claiming  under  them  were  so  licensed,  and  he  who  printed  a 
book  without  this  was  subject  to  enormous  penalties. 

It  has  hardly  been  controverted  in  the  various  arguments  that  exist 
upon  this  common-law  right  of  copy  that  literary  compositions  in 
their  original  state,  and  the  incorpor^  right  of  the  publication  of 
them,  are  the  private  and  exclusive  property  of  the  author.  The 
question  made  has  been  that  this  property  was  put  an  end  to  by  pub- 
lication ;  and  yet  without  publication  it  is  useless  to  the  owner,  because 
it  is  without  profit,  and  property  without  the  power  of  use  or  disposal 
LB  not  property.  In  that  state  it  is  lost  to  society  as  a  means  of  im- 
provement, as  well  as  to  the  author  as  a  means  of  gaia  Publication 
is  therefore  the  necessary  act  and  only  means  to  render  such  a  pro- 
perty useful  to  the  public  and  profitable  to  the  owner.  If,  says  Lord 
Mansfield,  the  copy  which  belonged  to  the  author  before  publication 
do€aB  not  belong  to  him  after,  where  is  the  conmion  law  to  be  found 
which  says  there  is  such  a  property  before.  All  the  metaphysicad 
subtleties  from  the  nature  of  the  thin?  may  be  equally  objected  to  the 
property  before.  It  is  equally  detached  from  the  manuscript  or  any 
physical  existence  whatsoever.  There  is  in  fact  nothing  in  the  act 
of  publication  to  vary  the  nature  of  the  right,  so  that  that  which  is 
necessary  to  make  a  work  useful  and  profitable  should  be  taken  as 
destructive  at  once  of  an  author's  confessed  original  property  against 
his  expressed  wilL  It  has  accordingly  been  the  almost  unanunoua 
opinion  of  the  high  authorities  who  were  called  on  to  decide  the  point, 
that  by  the  common  law  of  England  authors  were  entitled  to  copy- 
right, and  as  there  was  nothing  in  statute  or  custom  to  determine  it, 
or  distinguish  this  from  other  species  of  property,  that  such  right  was 
once  perpetual.  The  arguments  for  the  contrary  opinion  are  collected 
in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Yates  in  the  case  of  Millan  v.  Taylor, 
4th  Burrow,  p.  2354. 

From  the  above  premises  arose  the  question,  after  the  passing  of  the 
first  statute  respecting  literary  property  in  1710,  whether  by  certain  of 
its  provisions  this  perpetual  copyright  at  common  law  was  extinguished 
for  the  future.  After  some  less  important  decisions  in  the  negative 
on  motion  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  elsewhere,  the  question  was 
solemnly  argued  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  during  the  term, 
when  Lord  Mansfield  presided,  in  1769.  The  result  was  a  decision  in 
favour  of  the  common-law  right  as  unaltered  by  the  statute,  with  the 
disapproval  however  of  Mr.  Justice  Yates.  Subsequently,  in  1774,  the 
same  point  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  below  reversed  by  a  majority  of 
six  judges  in  eleven,  as  Lord  Mansfield,  who  adhered  to  the  opinion  of 
the  minority,  declined  to  interfere ;  it  being  very  unusual,  from 
motives  of  delicacy,  for  a  peer  to  support  his  own  judgment  on  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  ia  somewhat  remarkable,  that  although 
this  could  be  hardly  termed  a  decision,  as  the  judges  were  in  point  of 
fact  divided  equally,  it  has  since  been  held  so  important  as  a  precedent 
and  sustained  in  so  many  subsequent  cases,  that  it  must  now  be  con- 
sidered as  settled  law  that  perpetual  copyright  is  put  an  end  to  by  the 
stitntes.  And  in  a  recent  case,  JeflFreys  r.  Boosey  (4  Ho.  of  Lords  ca. 
815),  the  House  of  Lords  has  even  decided  that  at  common  law  no 
copyright  exists. 

The  two  universities  were  not  slow  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
consequences  of  this  decree  in  the  case  of  Donaldsons  and  Beckett,  and 
obtained  from  Parliament,  in  1776,  the  following  year,  an  Act  for 
enabling  the  two  universities  in  England,  the  four  universities  in 
Scotland,  and  the  several  colleges  of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Win- 
chester, to  hold  in  perpetuity  their  copyright  in  books  given  or 
bequeathed  to  the  said  universities  and  colleges  for  the  advancement 
of  useful  learning  and  other  purposes  of  education.  This  protection, 
sanctioned  by  penalty  and  forfeiture,  so  long  as  such  books  are  printed 
at  the  presses  of  the  universities  and  colleges  respectively,  is  still 
enjoyed,  unaffected  by  the  general  statutes  on  the  subject;  and  a 
similar  protection  is  extended  to  the  university  of  Dublin  by  41  Qeo. 
III.  c.  107. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  8  Anne,  c.  19,  entitled  '  An  Act  for  the 
encoui-agement  of  learning,  by  vesting  the  copies  of  printed  books  in 
the  authors  or  purchasers  of  such  copies  during  the  times  therein 
mentioned,'  as  regards  the  effecting  of  that  purpose,  were,  that  the 
authors  of  books  already  printed,  and  those  claiming  under  the  author, 
should  have  the  sole  right  and  liberty  of  printing  them  for  a  term  of 
21  years  and  no  longer ;  and  that  the  authors  of  books  to  be  printed, 
and  their  assigns,  should  have  the  same  right  for  14  years  and  no 
longer.  And  the  last  clause  of  the  Statute  directed  that  after  the  ex- 
piration of  these  14  years  the  same  right  should  return  to  the  authors, 
if  living,  for  another  14  years.  The  persons  infringing  these  pro- 
visions were  to  be  punished  by  forfeiture  of  the  pirated  book  to  the 
proprietor,  and  a  penalty  of  one  penny  for  each  sheet,  one-half  to  go 
to  toe  crown  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer,  provided  always  the 
title  to  the  copy  of  the  book  had  been  duly  entered  with  the  Stationers' 
Company. 

The  41  Geo.  III.  c.  107,  which  extended  the  same  law  to  Ireland, 
gave  a  further  protection  to  authors  and  their  assigns  by  action  for 
damages  and  double  costs,  and  raised  the  penalty  per  sheet  to  three 
pence,  to  be  divided  in  the  same  way. 

The  54  Geo.  III.  c.  156,  enacted,  that  the  author  of  any  book,  and 
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hia  asBignB,  should  have  the  sole  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting 
Buch  book  for  the  full  term  of  28  years  from  the  day  of  publication, 
and,  if  the  author  should  be  living  at  the  end  of  that  period,  for  the 
residue  of  his  natural  life. 

But  the  Act  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  45  (Lord  Mahon's  Act),  entitled  '  An  Act 
to  amend  the  law  of  copyright/,  and  having  for  its  preamble,  "  Whereas 
it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  copyright,  and  to  afford 
greater  encouragement  to  the  production  of  literary  works  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  world,"  is  the  Act  which  now  regulates  literary  property. 
It  repeals  the  8  Anne,  c.  19;  41  Geo.  III.  c.  107;  54  Geo  III.  c.  156; 
and  enacts  that  in  every  book  published  in  the  life-time  of  the  author, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  (Ist  of  July,  1842),  the  author  and  his 
assigns  shall  have  copyright  for  the  term  of  the  author's  life,  and  for 
seven  years  after  his  death,  or  if  these  seven  years  expire  before  the 
end  of  forty-two  years  from  the  time  of  publication,  then  for  such 
period  of  forty-two  years ;  while  for  books  previously  published,  in 
which  copyright  still  subsisted  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
the  copyright  should  be  continued  for  the  full  term  provided  in  the 
cases  of  books  thereafter  published,  except  in  cases  where  the  copyright 
should  belong  wholly  or  in  part  to  a  person  other  than  the  author, 
"who  shall  have  acquired  it  for  other  consideration  than  that  of 
natural  love  and  affection."  In  these  excepted  cases  however  the 
author,  or  his  .personal  representative,  and  the  proprietor  or  proprietors 
of  copyright  may  agree,  before  the  expiration  of  the  subsisting  term  of 
copyright,  to  accept  the  benefits  of  the  Act :  and  on  a  minute  of  such 
agreement  being  entered  in  a  book  of  registry  directed  to  be  kept  at 
Stationers*  Hall,  the  copyright  will  be  continued,  as  in  other  cases,  for 
the  author's  life  and  seven  years  after  his  death,  or  for  forty-two  years 
from  the  time  of  publication,  and  will  be  the  property  of  the  person 
or  persons  specified  in  the  minute.  The  copyright  of  a  book  published 
after  the  author's  death  is  to  endure  for  forty-two  years  from  the  time 
of  publication,  and  to  belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the  manuscript  from 
which  it  is  first  published,  and  his  assigns.  With  regard  to  encyclo- 
paedias, reviews,  magazines,  periodical  works,  or  works  published  in  a 
series  of  books  or  parts,  or  any  book  in  which  the  publisher  or  pro- 
jector shall  have  employed  persons  to  write,  on  the  terms  that  the 
copyright  shall  belong  to  himself,  the  copyright  shall  be  in  the  pub- 
lisher or  projector,  after  he  has  paid  -for  it,  in  the  -same  manner  and 
for  the  same  term  as  is  given  to  authors  of  books,  except  only  in  the 
case  of  essays,  articles,  or  portions  forming  part  of,  and  first  published 
in,  reviews,  magazines,  or  other  periodical  works  of  a  like  nature,  the 
right  of  publishing  which  separately  shall  revert  to  the  authors  at  the 
end  of  twenty-eight  years  after  publication,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  given  by  this  Act ;  and  during  these  twenty-eight  years  the  pub- 
lisher or  projector  shall  not  have  the  right  to  publish  any  such  essay, 
article,  or  portion  separately,  without  the  consent  of  the  author  or  his 
assigns. 

The  Act  provides,  at  the  same  time,  against  the  suppression  of  books 
of  importance  to  the  public,  by  empowering  the  jucUcial  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  on  complaint  made  to  them  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  copvright  in  any  book  after  the  death  of  its  author,  refuses  to 
republisn  or  allow  the  republication  of  the  same,  to  license  the  com- 
plainant to  publish  the  book,  in  such  manner  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Privy  Coimcil  may  think  fit. 

The  remedies  proviaed  by  this  Act  for  infringement  of  copyright  are, 
an  action  for  damages  (in  which  the  defendant  is  required,  on  pleading, 
to  give  notice  to  the  plaintiff  of  the  objections  to  the  plaintiff's  title  on 
which  he  means  to  rely),  and  a  power  given  to  the  officers  of  customs 
and  excise  to  seize  and  destroy  all  foreign  reprints  of  books  in  which 
copyright  exists,  with  a  penalty  on  the  importer  (if  he  be  not  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  copyright)  of  lol,  and  double  the  value  of  every  copy  of 
any  book  imported,  on  conviction  before  two  justices  of  the  peace ;  51. 
of  the  penalty  to  go  to  the  officer  of  customs  or  excise  who  shall  pro- 
cure the  conviction,  and  the  remainder  to  the  proprietor  of  the  copy- 
right. 

The  Act  provides  that  a  book  of  registry  be  kept  at  Stationers'  Hall, 
where  entries  may  be  made  of  proprietorships  of  copyright,  assignments 
thereof,  licences  of  the  judicial  committee,  and  agreements  as  to  copy- 
rights subsisting  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  on  payment  in 
each  case  of  a  fee  of  5s,  The  entry  of  proprietorship  of  cop}Tight  in 
this  book  does  not  affect  copyright ;  but  no  action  can  be  brought  for 
infringement  of  copyright,  nor  any  other  legal  proceedings  taken,  imless 
the  proprietorship  of  copyright  has  been  entered. 

The  entry  of  an  assignment  in  the  registry  book  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  effectual  assignment,  Certified  and  stamped  copies 
of  entries  in  the  r^;istry  book,  are  to  be  evidence  in  all  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  are  to  be  taken  as  primd  facie  proof  of  copyright.  The  making 
of  a  false  entry  in  the  registiy  book,  or  the  production  in  evidence  of 
any  paper  falsely  purporting  to  be  the  copy  of  an  entry  therein,  is 
made  a  misdemeanor.  Persons  thinking  themselves  aggrieved  by  any 
entry  in  the  registry  book,  may  apply  to  a  court  of  law  in  term  time, 
or  a  judge  in  vacation,  for  an  oixier  to  vary  or  expunge  such  entry ; 
and  such  court  or  judge  may  make  an  order  for  varying,  expunging, 
or  confirming  such  entry,  with  or  without  costs. 

With  respect  to  dramatic  literary  property  and  the  3  Will.  IV.  c.  15, 
which  gave  dramatic  authors  certain  privileges  and  remedies  for  their 
infringement,  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  45,  has  extended  the  term  of  the 
Hole  liberty  of  xepresenting  dramatic  pieces  to  the  period  provided  by  j 


that  Act  for  the  copyright  of  books,  and  gives  the  same  protection  to 
the  authors  of  musical  pieces  and  their  assigns.  The  remedies  pro- 
vided  by  the  8  Will.  IV.  c.  15,  in  the  case  of  dramatic  pieces  are  con- 
firmed by  the  5  &  6  Vict  c.  45,  and  extended  to  musical  pieces.  The 
5  &  6  Vict.  c.  45,  also  enacts  that  no  assignment  of  the  copyright  of 
any  book  consisting  of  a  dramatic  piece  or  musical  composition  shall 
convey  the  right  of  representing  or  performing  such  dramatic  piece  or 
musical  composition,  unless  an  enlay,  expressing  the  intention  that 
such  right  shall  pass  by  the  assignment,  be  made  in  the  registry  book 
at  Stationers'  Hall. 

The  protection  given  to  authors  by  the  Statute  of  Copyright  is 
coupled  with  the  condition  of  presenting  five  copies  of  every  book  to 
certain  public  libraries.  A  copy  of  every  work,  and  of  every  secosd 
or  subsequent  edition  which  contains  any  additions  or  alterations, 
bound,  sewed,  or  stitched  together,  and  on  the  best  paper  on  which  the 
same  shall  be  printed,  is  to  be  delivered  at  the  British  Museum  within 
one  month  after  its  first  publication,  if  it  is  published  within  the  bills 
of  mortality,  or  within  three  months  if  published  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  within  twelve  months  if  published  in  any 
other  part  of  the  British  dominions ;  and  a  copy  of  every  work,  or 
second  or  subsequent  edition,  containing  additions  and  alterations,  on 
the  paper  of  which  the  lai*gest  number  of  copies  shall  be  printed  for 
sale,  in  the  like  condition  as  the  copies  prepared  for  sale  by  the  pub- 
lisher, is  to  be  delivered,  if  demanded,  within  twelve  months  after 
publication,  within  one  montii  after  demand  made,  at  Stationers'  Hall, 
for  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge, 
the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  value  of  the 
copy  of  each  book  or  edition  not  delivered,  and  a  sum  not  exceeding 
5/.,  to  be  recovered  by  the  Librarian,  or  other  officer  properly  autiio- 
rised,  of  the  library  to  whic^  the  book  should  have  been  delivered,  on 
conviction  before  two  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  or  place 
where  the  publisher  resides,  or  by  action  of  debt  in  any  Court  of 
Record  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Formerly,  under  the  54  Geo.  Ill,  c, 
156,  an  author  was  obliged  to  give  eleven  copies  of  his  work  to  public 
libraries. 

The  strict  powers  given  by  the  fl^&  6  Vict.  c.  45,  have  been  vigo- 
roualy  exercised  by  the  Custom-house  authorities,  and  found  very 
effectual  to  prevent  the  importation  into  this  country  of  the  French, 
Belgian,  German,  and  American  reprints  of  popular  English  works; 
but  English  authors  still  suffer  by  the  circulation  of  these  reprints 
abroad;  and  a  practice  so  destructive  of  the  fair  profits  of  mental 
labour  can  only  be  effectually  redressed  by  prevsuling  on  foreign 
countries  to  extend  the  benefits  of  their  own  laws  against  literary 
piracy  to  aliens  as  well  as  native  authors.  Two  Statutes  have  been 
passed  in  the  present  reign  to'enable  her  Majesty  to  extend  to  foreignera 
the  benefits  of  our  laws  of  copyright  The  first  of  these,  1  &  2  Vict 
c.  59,  was  repealed  by  7  Vict.  c.  12,  the  Statute  which  is  now  in  force, 
and  which  was  substituted  in  consequence  of  the  alterations  in  our  law 
of  copyright.  This  Act,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  International  Copyright,"  empowers  her  Majesty  by  order  in  council 
to  enable  authors  of  works  first  published  in  foreign  countries  to  bsTo 
copyright  in  the  British  dominions  for  books,  prints,  articles  of  scnlp- 
ture,  and  the  sole  liberty  of  representing  dramatic  and  mtudcal  pieces, 
for  periods  not  exceediag  those  allowed  by  the  various  copyright  Acta 
for  the  respective  classes  of  works  when  first  published  in  this  country, 
on  conditions  of  registration  and  delivering  of  one  copy  at  Stationers' 
Hall ;  but  no  such  order  in  council  is  to  have  any  effect  unless  it  is 
stated  therein,  as  ground  for  issuing  the  same,  that  reciprocal  pn»tec- 
tion  for  British  authors  has  been  secured  in  the  foreign  countiy  to 
which  the  order  in  council  refers.  Under  this  Act  a  convention  for 
the  mutual  protection  of  copyrights  has  been  entered  into  with  France, 
and  its  stipulations  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Act  15  &  16  Vict 
c.  12.  Similar  agreements  have  likewise  been  entered  into  with  the 
free  town  of  Hamburg  (1853),  with  Belgiimi  (1854),  and  with  Pnis- 
bU  (1855). 

There  are  certain  works  exempted  from  the  benefit  of  the  law  of 
copyright  from  the  nature  of  their  contents :  such  are,  all  publicationa 
injurious  to  public  morality,  inimical  to  Christianity,  or  stimulating, 
either  as  libellous  or  seditious,  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Tlus  must 
however  be  understood  of  their  general  tenor,  and  not  of  isoUted 
passages.  As  far  as  a  rule  on  the  subject  can  be  laid  down,  it  id,  that 
any  work  containing  matter  for  which  a  public  indictment  or  privats 
prosecution  could  be  sustained  is  not  protected  by  the  law,  but  may  bo 
pirated  by  other  parties  at  pleasure,  who,  if  sued  for  penalties  under 
the  Act,  are  allowed  to  give  in  evidence  the  nature  of  the  composition 
which  they  have  published,  in  order  to  defeat  the  action.  This  is  a 
remarkable  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  law,  t^at  none  shall  take 
advantage  of  his  own  wrong ;  and  its  operation  is  quite  as  remarkable, 
the  effect  of  the  rule  having  often  been  to  disseimnate  more  widely 
that  which  the  law  has  declared  not  to  merit  protectiotL 

Besides  the  special  copyrights  of  the  universities  secured  to  them,  as 
before  mentioned,  by  Statute,  Uiere  still  exist  certain  prerogative  copy- 
rights attaching  to  the  owners  in  perpetuity.  Of  these  the  chief 
belong  to  the  queen,  which  were  more  numerous  and  considerablo 
formerly  than  at  present.  The  right  to  print  the  authorised  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment  belongs  to  the  crown, 
and  of  this  right  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  th« 
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queen's  printers  are  now  patentees.  Other  persons  may  however  print 
this  translation,  provided  it  be  accompanied  with  hmd  fide  notes 
(2  Burr.  661).  Many  other  copyrights  formerly  vested  in  the  crown 
are  now  quite  obsolete,  such  as  those  of  almanacs,  law-books,  and  Latin 
grammars.  The  crown  has  a  prerogative  copyiight  in  the  Utuigy  and 
other  services  of  tlie  Church,  in  proclamations,  orders  in  council,  and 
oUier  state  papers,  and  in  the  statutes.  It  has  been  decided  that  the 
UniTereity  of  Cambridge  shares  by  letters  patent  in  the  crown's  pre- 
rogati\e  of  printing  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  House  of  Lords  also 
exercises  an  exclusive  privilege,  somewhat  fallen  into  disuse,  of 
publiBhing  its  own  proceediugs  as  the  supreme  court  of  judicature. 

The  usual  modes  of  legal  proceeding  to  prevent  or  punish  the 
infriogement  of  copyright,  or,  as  it  is  more  usually  termed,  piracy,  are 
by  action  for  damages,  or  for  the  penalties  given  by  the  statute ;  or 
more  commonly  still,  by  obtaining  an  injunction  in  equity  to  prohibit 
the  unlawful  publication,  which  affords  immediate  and  summary 
redress.  This  is  always  granted  where  the  legal  title  of  the  plaintiff  to 
the  work  is  made  out,  and  the  identity  of  the  pirated  publication  with 
his  own  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court.  The  proof  even  of  an 
equitable  title  has  been  held  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  this  remedy. 
(Mawman  r.  Tegg,  2  Rus&  385.)  Neither  will  the  court  be  restrained 
from  granting  the  injunction,  by  proof  that  the  matter  pirated  forms 
only  a  part  of  the  publication  complained  of,  and  that  what  is  original 
vill  be  rendered  useless  to  the  defendant  and  the  public  by  prohibiting 
ita  sale.  But  as  this  mode  of  proceeding  presses  very  severely  upon 
defeDoLmts,  and  often  inflicts  irreparable  injury,  the  court,  where  any 
doubt  attstthes,  will  either  refuse  the  injunction  altogether,  or  grant  it 
only  on  condition  of  the  plaintiff's  bringing  an  action  immediately,  to 
have  the  merits  of  the  case  decided  by  a  jury  with  the  smallest  possible 
delay. 

A  notice  of  the  law  of  copyright  would  be  incomplete  which  did  not 
advert  to  some  other  compositions  which  receive  from  statute  a  pro- 
tection analogous  to  that  of  literature.  Such  are  engravings,  etchings, 
and  prints,  maps  and  charts,  and  sculpture  of  all  kinds.  These 
resemble  written  works  as  regards  the  incorporeal  right  in  them 
accruing  to  the  author  by  the  exertion  of  his  mental  powers  in  their 
production,  but  differ,  as  they  also  require  a  good  deal  of  his  manual 
skill  and  labour,  and  are  therefore  his  property  upon  the  same  general 
principles  as  any  other  manufacture.  Such  productions  therefore  are 
even  more  plainly  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law  than  books. 

The  chief  statutes  affecting  the  copyright  in  works  of  design, 
engraving,  and  etching,  are  the  8  George  II.  c.  13,  which  vest  it  in 
the  inventor,  designer,  and  proprietor,  for  fourteen  years  from  the  first 
publication,  and  enforces  this  provision  against  any  person  pirating  the 
same  by  forfeiture  of  the  plate  and  prints,  and  a  fine  of  five  shillings 
for  each  print,  to  be  recovered  by  action  within  three  months  of  the 
disci:>very  of  the  offence.  The  7  George  III.  c.  88,  extends  the  term  of 
copyright  to  twenty-eight  years ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  of 
the  former  statute,  includes  maps,  charts,  and  plans,  under  the  same 
conditions.  It  also  extends  the  time  of  bringing  an  action  for  the 
penalties  to  six  months.  The  17  George  III.  c.  57,  gives  the  owner  of 
the  copyright  a  further  remedy  of  action  for  damages  and  double  costs 
within  the  same  limits  of  time.  The  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  extends  the 
provisions  of  these  Acts  to  Ireland.  The  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  12,  brings 
Hthographs  or  impressions  taken  by  other  means  of  indefinite  mul- 
tiplication within  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  Acts. 

With  regard  to  models,  casts,  and  other  sculptures,  the  38  George  III. 
c  71  vests  the  right  and  property  in  these  for  fourteen  years  in  the 
proprietor,  and  gives  him  a  special  action  on  the  case  against  the 
offender,  if  brought  within  six  months.  These  provisions  were  ren- 
dered more  effectual  by  54  George  III.  c  56,  by  which  double  costs 
were  given,  and  an  additional  term  of  fourteen  years  superadded  in 
case  the  maker  should  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  first  term. 

As  to  sculpture  certainly,  but  more  doubtfully  as  to  prints,  for  there 
have  been  conflictiiig  decisions  on  the  point,  the  work  must  bear  upon 
it  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the  date  of  publication  to  entitle  it  to 
the  protection  of  the  law. 

By  the  Designs  Act,  1850  (13  &  14  Vict.  c.  104),  provision  is  made 
for  the  registration  of  productions  of  sculpture,  casts,  models,  and 
the  like. 

With  regard  to  designs  for  manufactured  articles,  the  27  Geo.  III. 
c  38,  continued  by  29  Geo.  III.  c.  19,  and  confirmed  and  made  per- 
petual by  34  Geo.  III.  c.  23,  gave  the  sole  right  of  using  a  new  pattern 
in  the  printing  of  linens,  cottons,  calicoes,  and  muslins  for  three  months ; 
and  the  2  Vict.  c.  13  extended  this  privilege  to  designs  for  printing 
other  woven  fabrics  besides  calicoes.  The  2  Vict.  c.  17  regulated  copy- 
right of  designs  in  all  articles  except  lace,  and  the  articles  to  which  the 
above-mentioned  Acts  apply.  But  all  these  statutes  were  repealed  by 
the  5  &  6  Vict  c.  100  (amended  by  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  65),  which  consider- 
sbly  extended  the  periods  of  copyright  in  designs. 

This  Act  distributes  articles  to  which  designs  may  be  applied  into 
twelve  classes : — 

1.  Articles  of  manufacture  composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of  any  metal 
or  mixed  metal& 

2.  Articles  of  manufacture  composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of  wood* 

3.  Articles  of  manufacture  composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of  glass. 

4.  Articles  of  manufacture  composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of  earthen- 
ware. 
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5.  Paper-hangings. 

6.  Carpets. 

7.  Shawls,  where  the  design  is  applied  solely  by  printing,  or  by  any 
other  process  by  which  colours  are  or  may  hereafter  be  produced  upon 
tissue  or  textile  fabrics. 

8.  Shawls  not  comprised  in  class  7. 

9.  Yam,  thread,  or  wsjp,  the  design  being  applied  by  printing,  or  by 
any  other  process  by  which  colours  are  or  may  hereafter  be  produced. 

10.  Woven  fabrics,  composed  of  linen,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  or  hair,  or 
of  any  two  or  more  of  such  materials,  if  the  design  be  applied  by 
printing,  or  by  any  other  process  by  which  colours  are  or  may  hereafter 
be  produced  upon  tissue  or  textile  fabrics ;  except  the  articles  included 
in  class  11. 

11.  Woven  fabrics  composed  of  linen,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  or  hair,  or 
ot  say  two  or  more  of  such  materials,  if  the  design  be  applied  by 
printing,  or  by  any  other  process  by  whidi  colours  are  or  may  nereafter 
be  produced  upon  tissue  or  textile  fabrics,  such  woven  fabrics  being  or 
coming  within  the  description  technically  called  furnitures,  and  the 
repeat  of  the  design  whereof  shall  be  more  than  twelve  inches  by  eight 
inches. 

12.  Woven  fabrics  not  comprised  in  any  preceding  class. 

13.  Lace,  and  any  article  of  manufacture  or  substance  not  comprised 
in  any  preceding  class. 

The  Act  gives  to  the  proprietor  of  a  design  not  previously  published 
the  sole  right  of  applying  it  to  ornamenting  articles  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  classes,  for  three  years ; 
to  articles  of  the  seventh,  ninth,  and  tenth,  for  nine  months;  and  to 
articles  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  classes  for  twelve  months; 
whether  such  design  be  applicable  for  the  pattern,  or  for  the  shape  and 
configuration,  or  for  the  ornament  of  the  articles,  or  for  any  two  or 
more  such  purposes,  and  by  whatever  means  the  design  may  be 
applicable,  whether  by  printing,  or  by  painting,  or  by  embroidery,  or 
by  weaving,  or  by  sewing,  or  by  modelling,  or  by  casting,  or  by  emboss- 
ing, or  by  engraving,  or  by  staining,  or  by  any  other  means  whatsoever, 
manual,  mechanical,  or  chemical,  separate,  or  combined.  The  benefits 
of  copyright  of  designs  are  made  to  depend  on  registration  before 
publication.  Piracy  is  punished  by  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  51.  nor 
more  than  302.,  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  design,  and  to  be 
recovered  by  an  action  of  debt  or  for  damages,  or  by  summary  pro- 
ceeding before  two  justices. 

The  law  of  patents  in  many  respects  resembles  that  of  copyright. 
[Patbkt.] 

The  Act  "for  preventing  the  publication  of  lectures  without  consent" 
(5  &,  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  65)  gives  to  authors  of  lectures  the  sole  right  and 
liberty  of  printing  and  publishing  the  same,  and  imposes  a  penalty  on 
other  persons,  including  printers  and  publishers  of  newspapers,  who 
shall  print,  or  publish,  or  sell  them  without  the  author's  leave.  The 
Act  does  not  extend  to  lectures  of  the  delivering  of  which  notice  in 
writing  shall  not  have  been  given  to  two  justices,  living  within  five 
miles  of  the  place,  two  days  at  least  before  their  delivery,  or  to  any 
lecture  delivered  in  any  university,  or  public  school  or  college,  or  any 
public  foundation,  or  by  individuals  in  virtue  of  any  gift,  endowment^ 
or  foundation.     The  Act  does  not  extend  to  sermons. 

COR  CA'ROLI,  a  name  given  by  Halley  to  the  star  of  the  third 
(or  24)  magnitude  in  Canes  Venatici,  in  memory  of  Charles  I.  It  is 
situated  on  the  neck  cf  the  lower  dog,  and,  when  figured,  has  a  heart 
surmounted  by  a  crown.  The  name  is  not  much  in  use  among 
astronomers. 

COR  LEONIS.    [Rkoulus.] 

CORAL  FISHERY.  Coral  (for  a  zoological  account  of  which  see 
PoLTPiARiA,  in  Nat.  Hibt.  Div.,  and  other  articles  there  referred  to)  is 
a  marine  production  so  nearly  resembling  some  plants  in  appearance, 
that  it  is  has  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
although  it  is  now  known  to  consist  of  the  cells  or  habitations  of 
minute  animals,  so  built  upon  one  another  as  to  produce  a  branched 
tree-like  structure,  often  very  beautiful  in  form  and  colour,  and  ex- 
ceedingly hard.  Being  much  sought  after,  especially  by  the  natives  of 
India,  for  ornamental  purposes,  coral,  in  those  places  in  which  it  is 
found  of  good  quality,  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Coral 
was  known  to  tlie  ancients  under  the  name  eoralUum,  or  KopdK?<ior,  and 
as  is  shovm  by  Pliny*s  description,  they  erroneously  supposed  it  to  be 
soft  while  in  the  sea,  and  to  harden  by  contact  with  the  air,  or  by 
touching  with  the  hand.  (Holland's  traiislation  of  Pliny's  'Natural 
History,'  book  xxxii.  voL  ii  p.  429.)  It  is  found  abundantly  in 
various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  the  Red  Sea,  tiie  Penuan 
Gulf,  and  several  other  places,  in  which  the  coral  fishery  forms  the 
laborious  and  dangerous  occupation  of  a  large  class  of  men.  A  full 
account  of  the  coral  fishery  in  the  Straits  of  Messina  is  given  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Spallanzani's  *  Travels  in  the  two  Sicilies '  (EngUsh 
translation,  1798,  pp.  306-329),  from  which  it  appears  that  the  rocks 
which  yield  coral  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  and  that  the 
parts  from  which  it  is  taken  vary  from  about  350  to  650  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  coral  here  grows  to  about  the  height  or  length 
of  twelve  inches/  and  requires  eight  or  ten  years  to  come  to  perfection. 
The  fishing-groimd  is  therefore  divided  into  several  portions,  from 
each  of  which  the  coral  is  removed  only  once  in  ten  years.  When 
t;iken  at  shorter  intorvals  the  coral  is  of  smaller  size,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  materially  increases  in  length  if  left  for  a  longer  period^ 
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although  its  stems  become  somewhat  thicker.  The  free  aooen  of  the 
rays  uf  the  sun  through  the  water  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  coral,  which,  we  are  told,  alwaye  grows  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  of  the  rook  to  which  it  is  attached,  whatever  the 
position  of  the  rock  itself  may  be.  It  is  of  various  colours,  from  blai^ 
or  brilliant  red  to  a  dull  white,  and  varies  exoeec&ngly  in  value,  some 
selling  for  as  much  as  eight  or  ten  guineas  per  ounce,  while  other 
sorts  are  not  worth  a  shilling  per  pound.  The  mode  of  oonducting 
tiie  fishery  in  various  places  is  much  the  same.  In  that  described  bv 
Spallanzani,  the  instrument  used  consists  of  two  heavy  beams  of  wood, 
secured  together  at  right  angles  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  loaded  at 
their  intersection  with  stones  at  other  weights  sufficient  to  sink  them. 
A  quantity  of  loosely  twisted  hemp,  intermixed  with  coarse  netting,  is 
attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  oeams,  at  the  ends  of  the  cross,  to 
the  middle  of  which  is  secured  one  end  of  a  strong  rope  by  which  the 
apparatus  is  let  down  from  a  boat,  and  guided  to  the  spots  where  the 
coral  is  supposed  to  be  most  abundant.  The  branching  form  of  the 
coral  causes  it  to  become  entangled  in  the  hemp  and  network  attadied 
to  the  cross,  by  which  means  it  is  broken  off  from  the  rock,  and  drawn 
up  with  the  apparatus  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Owing  to  the  great 
depth  at  which  the  fishery  is  carried  on,  the  submarine  movement  and 
drawing  up  of  the  cross  is  a  laborious  operation,  sometimes  requiring 
the  united  efforts  of  half  a  dozen  boats ;  and  the  men  employed  are 
exposed  to  considerable  danger  in  case  of  the  rope  breaking.  Other 
machines  are  used  by  the  coral-fishers  of  Marseille,  in  the  fishing- 
grounds  of  what  is  called  the  "  bastion  of  France ;  "^  one  of  these,  called 
m  the  Proren^l  language  the  taUbret  is  intended  for  situations  in  which 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  rough  and  uneven.  With  a  few  trifling 
variations,  however,  aU  the  instruments  of  which  we  find  any  account, 
consist  of  weighted  beams  supplied  with  network,  or  some  substitute 
for  it,  to  entangle  and  break  off  the  coral.  In  some  cases  a  diver 
descends  to  guide  the  ends  of  the  cross  into  caverns  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  enter ;  and  an  iron  hoop  fixed  to  the  beam  is  occasionally 
used  to  break  coral  from  the  roof  or  sides  of  caverns,  a  net  being 
attached  beneath  it  to  secure  what  is  thus  broken  off. 

Some  of  the  ornamental  articles  made  of  coral  are  very  costly. 
Besides  necklaces,  and  the  trinkets  called  childrens'  corals,  the 
material  is  wrought  into  bracelets,  ear-ring  drops,  cameos,  carvings,  and 
statuettes.  The  material  is  very  hard,  and  requires  sharp  instruments 
to  work  it. 

CORANTO.    [CotniAirra.] 

CORBEL,  a  term  used  chiefly  in  Qothic  architecture  to  signify  a 
projecting  piece  of  stone,  wood,  or  iron,  placed  so  as  to  support  a 
weight  of  materials.  Corbels  are  sometimes  in  the  form  of  the 
modUllion  or  mutule  employed  in  entablatures,  and  also  like  the  con- 
sole of  a  window.  Small  semicircular  towers  projecting  at  the  angles 
on  perpendicular  surfaces  of  lai^e  towers  or  other  edifices  are  supported 
on  a  series  of  plain  or  moulded  corbel  stones.  The  weather-moiudings 
of  semicircular  windows  are  often  supported  in  the  same  manner. 
The  machicolations  of  towers  are  almost  always  supported  on  corbel 
stones,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  old  gates  of  Southampton,  Canterbury, 
and  Toi^.  This  projecting  of  one  stone  beyond  another  is  technically 
called  "  corbelling  out."  This  is  done  in  brickwork  as  well  as  in 
masonry.  In  the.  interior  of  some  churches  the  construction  of  the 
roof  appears  to  be  supported  on  corbels,  the  ends  of  which  are  often 
carved,  and  represent  an  angel  holding  a  shield.  In  Norman  and 
Early  English  architecture  the  cornice  is  supported  by  a  row  of  corbel 
stones,  known  as  the  corbel-table,  the  ends  uf  which  are  also  cai  ved. 
In  old  English  castles  the  main  beams  of  the  floors  were  frequently 
carried  on  large  corbel  stones,  as  at  Porchester  Castle.  The  term 
bracket  is  sometimes  used  for  a  corbeL  Bracket,  however,  is  better 
applied  as  synonymous  with  cantilever.  Small  wooden  brackets  often 
differ  from  corbels  and  cantilevers  in  being  merely  nailed  to  a  per- 
pendicular piece  of  wood  and  not  having  a  bearing  on  a  wall,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  corbels  and  cantilevers. 

CORD,  frequently  spelt  chord,  means  an  elastic  string  fixed  at  the 
two  extremities  and  stretched  with  force  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  yield 
a  musical  note.  [Acoustics.]  The  doee  analogy  which  exists  between 
a  string  and  a  column  of  air  in  a  state  of  vibration  would  require  more 
space  to  elucidate  properly  than  this  subject  will  allow  us  to  give :  we 
shall  therefore  assume  some  results  of  mathematical  reasoning,  point  out 
the  probability  of  those  results,  and  consider  the  theory  of  the  vibrating 
cord  independently. 

Firstly,  we  suppose  our  cord  to  be  of  uniform  thickness  and  density 
so  that  any  given  length  is  precisely  of  the  same  quality,  from  what 
part  soever  of  the  string  it  may  be  cut.  The  want  of  this  condition 
being  practically  fulfilled  is  sometinoes  sensibly  felt  in  violin  and 
Violoncello  strings,  which  are  then  called  fcL^nf.  A  player  whose  in- 
tonation is  perfect  upon  a  perfect  string,  has  to  learn  a  new  instrument 
when  he  attempts  to  play  with  a  false  string ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
harmonics  which  must  be  heard  more  or  less  becoming  uncertain,  if 
not  discordant. 

Let  us  first  suppose  a  string  of  indefinite  length,  and  not  so  acted 
npon  by  gravity  as  to  bend  downwards,  stretched  at  the  two  ends  by 
equal  weights.  The  string  is  a  cylinder  of  uniform  diametei  and 
density.  Let  us  next  suppose  that  a  part  of  the  string  is  placed  on  a 
mould  which  catches  two  point<}  and  holds  them  fiust,  and  stretches 
the  intermediate  part  into  a  curve  which  differs  very  little  from  a 


stnight  line.  Let  the  mould  be  suddenly  removed,  and  let  us  further 
suppose  that,  in  removing  it,  we  are  able  to  conomunicata  any  v«4o*'itiei 
we  please  to  the  different  pointo  of  the  stretched  pari  We  hav<^  thea, 
at  the  moment  of  starting,  a  system  represented  in  the  following 
diagram,  when  ab  (dotted)  repraeento  the  part  in  quMtion  bafon  the 


^ 
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mould  was  applied,  and  it  is  a  0  B  the  instant  the  mould  is  taken  away,  all 
the  points  between  a  and  B  being  in  a  state  of  motion  upwards  or  down- 
wards. The  string  will  not  remain  an  instant  in  its  present  state :  the 
first  presumption  is  that  the  moment  the  points  a  and  B  are  set  free  a  dia- 
turbance  will  take  place  in  the  parts  of  the  strins  both  between  P  and  a, 
and  between  Q  and  b,  the  disturbance  travelling  n*om  a  towards  p  as  well 
as  from  B  towards  Q.  The  first  point  in  which  we  are  interested  is  thii : 
with  what  velocity  will  the  disturbance  be  propagated  ?  and  the  answer 
is,  that  the  disturbance  travels  throughout  the  string  with  the  same 
velocity,  depending  upon  its  material  and  the  weight  with  which  it 
is  stretched,  accox^ding  to  the  following  law :  Let  each  of  the  equal 
weights  p  and  q  be  as  heavy  as  c  feet  of  the  string ;  then  the  velocity 
of  communication  is  so  many  feet  per  second  as  a  biillet  would  acquire, 
if  it  were  allowed  to  fall  in  vacuo  down  a  perpendicular  of  c  feet,  or 
VS^rc,  where  g  is  the  velocity  which  gravity  communicates  in  one 
second,  or  32j|  feet.  For  instance,  let  the  string  be  Iron  iHre,  every 
cubic  foot  of  which  weighs  7200  ounces  avoirdupois.  Let  the  diameter 
be  one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  and  let  the  weights  P  and  Q  be  each  20 
pounds  or  320  ounces.  Then  the  weight  of  x  feet  of  the  string  is 
(^  of  an  inch  being  jjo  ^^  &  ^^^) 

8-14159  X  (^)«  XXX  7200  ounces 

whidi  made  equal  to  320  gives  x  =  825d'5  feet  and 

^2  X  32^  «  3259-5  «  457-93  =  458  nearily, 

or  458  feet  per  second  is  the  rate  at  which  the  disturbance  is  ooa* 
municated. 

We  now  ssk  what  ia  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  communicated 
It  suggests  itself  as  possible,  that  there  may  be  some  species  of 
disturbances  which  travel  only  in  one  direction :  for  instance,  that  we 
might  so  proportion  the  velocities  of  the  disturbed  points  to  their 
poMitions,  that  a  p  should  remain  undisturbed,  that  the  points  from  a. 
towards  the  right  should  drop  one  after  another  into  their  places, 
while  those  from  B  to  q  should  be  successively  disturbed.  The  answer, 
again  derived  from  nutthematics,  is,  that  such  disturbance  is  possible, 
and  that  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  take  place  are :  1.  That  c 
being  the  highest  of  the  disturbed  points,  all  the  points  from  a  to  o 
must  be  moving  do*rnwards  at  the  first  instant,  and  all  those  from 
B  to  q  vpwmU,  2.  That  the  velocity  of  the  points  mxist  be  as  follova : 
At  any  point  r  draw  a  tangent  B  t  to  the  curve  of  disturbance.  Then 
the  velocity  of  the  point  B  must  be  such  as  would,  if  continued 
uniformly,  carry  the  point  B  from  B  to  N  or  from  N  to  B  in  the  same 
time  as  the  whole  disturbance  is  propagated  from  T  to  v.  These  cod- 
ditions  being  fulfilled,  we  may  represent  the  successive  states  of  the 
string  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of  paper  of  the  form  a  o  b,  and  carrying 
it  along  the  string  pq  at  the  uniform  rate  per  second  ^pi^ch  we  have 
found  for  the  propagation  of  the  disturbance.  If  the  directions  of  the 
velocities  be  all  reversed,  then  the  disturbance  travels  from  B  towarda  r. 
Let  us  call  such  dJsturbanoes  timpU  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  direction 
in  which  they  tnivel,  direct  or  retrograde.  We  further  learn  from 
mathematical  analysis,  that  any  disturbances  whatsoever,  taking  place 
upon  the  same  points  at  the  same  instant,  produce  a  compound  dis- 
turbance of  which  the  values  of  b  N  and  the  velocities  at  tne  point  B 
in  the  compound  disturbances  are  the  algebraical  sums  of  the  values 
of  R  N,  &c  ,  in  the  component  disturbances.  And  moreover,  that  any 
disturbance  whatsoever,  be  the  law  of  its  form  and  velocities  what  it 
may,  can  be  compounded  of  two  simple  disturbances,  one  direct  and 
one  retrograde.  So  that  the  moment  the  mould  is  removed,  the  two 
simple  disturbances  will  begin  to  travel  in  different  ways.  As  long  as 
they  have  not  completely  separated,  there  will  be  points  remaining 
under  the  effects  of  both  :  but  when  they  have  had  time  to  separate 
completely,  we  should,  were  the  rapidity  of  transmission  not  too  great, 
see  the  direct  disturbance  travelling  by  itself  in  cme  direction  and  the 
retrograde  in  the  other. 

^  To  illustrate  this,  suppose  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the 
disturbance  a  c  B,  as  drawn,  the  velocities  throughout  being  nothing 
at  all  at  the  instant  the  mould  is  withdrawn.    The  two  simple  dis- 


turbances which  would  produce  this  are  two  of  the  formACB,  soch 
that  at  any  point  b  the  velocity  would  bring  the  point  through  bV 
while  the  di^sturbance  is  communicated  through  an.     If  we  suppoM 
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^  dir«<^t  and  retrograde  disturbance  of  auoh  a  kind,  there  will  be  at  the 
fint  moment  no  velocity  at  any  point  of  a  o  b,  sinoe  thoee  of  the  direct 
and  retrograde  diaturbanoe  compensate  eaoh  other  throughoui    But 


let  a  time  elapse  during  which  the  direct  and  retrograde  disturbances 
tnToI  to  M  and  u  Then  the  form  of  the  string  at  that  moment  will 
be  A  r  m  s  c  By  whero  the  part  m  n  arises  from  the  composition  of  the 
Uo  [)arta  of  the  disturbances  which  yet  remain  acting  on  the  same 
points. 

We  may  thus  trace  the  effeet  of  disturbance  upon  an  indefinitely 
extended  string ;  but  such  a  string  would  produce  no  musical  sound, 
for  which  it  ia  neceeaary  that  there  should  be  a  continued  reiteration 
of  the  same  action  upon  the  air  repeated  at  equal  intervals.  Now 
s<jppo3ing  a  finite  stnng,  stretched  at  the  ends,  we  must  ask  what 
takes  place  when  Uie  disturbance  comes  to  the  end  of  the  string. 
AiA  from  matbexnatical  analysis  again,  the  following  is  the  answer : 
Let  r  be  the  fixed  «ud  ol  the  string,  and  choose  the  instant  at  which, 


bad  the  siring  eontinued,  the  disturbance  would  have  been  bva. 
Hake  a  disturbenee  H  a'  equal  and  opposite  to  o  a,  and  let  it  be  com- 
pounded with  a  VB,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  part  of  a  disturbance 
proceeding  from  P,  such  as  would  by  itself  bend  the  string  in  the 
oppt«ite  direction.  Then  p  vb  or  rv  a'  is  the  state  of  the  string  at 
that  instant.  In  £aet,  the  disturbance  is  conTerted  into  an  equal  and 
opp<Bite  disturbance  proceeding  in  the  oontmry  direction. 

Kow  let  us  auppose  a  string  like  that  of  a  pianoforte,  sharply 
itrock  near  one  end.  It  is  altogether  a  gratuitous  assumption, 
knowing  \\hat  we  do  of  the  imperfect  elasticity  of  matter,  to  suppose 
tLtt  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  blow  immediately  affects  the  whole 
string.  A  certain  disturbance  is  produced  upon  a  part  (it  may  be  a 
Tery  small  part)  of  the  string.  Then  what  is  that  perceptible  pheno- 
menon, the  reiteration  of  which  produces  a  musical  tone?  Let  us 
suppose  the  string  struck  at  one-fourth  of  the  length  from  its  end, 
and  suppose  that  the  tension  is  such  that  disturbance  is  propagated  at 
the  rate  of  2000  feet  a  second,  the  length  being  four  feet.  A  disturb- 
ance is  produced  at  u,  from  which  two  simple  disturbances  begin  to 
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tnv-el  towards  F  and  Q,  at  which  they  are  reflected  with  the  same 
velocities.  Th^  will  be  at  N  together  producing  a  disturbance  (now 
reeompounded)  of  the  same  amount  as  before,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  string.  This  takes  place  while  four  feet  are  described  at 
2000  feet  per  seoood,  or  is  repeated  250  times  per  second.  From 
M  to  N  there  is  then  a  succession  of  effects  upon  the  air,  which  are 
most  powerful  at  m  and  v,  owing  to  the  ooincidenoe  of  the  disturbances. 
This  is  repeated  250  times  in  a  second,  and  yields  the  musical  note 
corresponding  to  that  number  of  aerial  pulsations  per  second.  This  is 
250  simple  vibrations.  If  we  define  as  a  double  vibration  the  time  in 
which  the  distorfaanee  comes  to  m  again,  we  should  say  that  there  are 
126  double  vibrations  in  a  second.  There  is  much  confusion  among 
'Writers  on  this  point ;  some  use  simple  vibrations,  or  revenalt;  others 
UK  double  vibrations,  or  reikraft'oss. 

By  supposing  the  whole  string  put  in  vibration,  or  any  simultaneous 
disturbances  commnnioated  to  it,  the  effect  may  similarly  be  shown  to 
be,  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  during  which  disturbuice  would  be 
propagated  along  the  whole  string  the  effects  are  all  reversed,  but  are 
of  the  same  magnitude ;  whUe  in  a  second  of  such  time  they  are  all 
restored.  We  thus  easily  arrive  at  what  is  colled  the  fundamental 
Round  of  a  string.  With  regard  to  the  harmonics  of  a  string 
[UARuoiacs],  they  are  not  so  easily  shown  to  be  necessary.  We  shaU 
however,  first  show  that  such  effects  are  always  possible ;  that  is  to 
■ay,  that  if  a  string  begin  to  vibrate  so  that  its  two  halves,  or  its  three- 


thirds,  fto.,  are  disturbed  together,  such  an  efieot  will  be  produced. 
Sup^iose,  for  instance,  the  initial  state  of  the  string  to  be  PMHQ, 


where  p  x,  u  v,  and  n  Q  are  the  thirds.  During  the  time  in  which  the 
direct  disturbance  of  P  M  would  be  communicated  to  M  N,  that  of  M  N 
would  be  communicated  to  N  Q,  tho  direct  disturbance  in  M  Q  would  be 
made  retrograde,  and  so  on.  licuce  though  the  whole  string  may 
vibrate,  eaoh  of  the  parts  has  a  vibration  by  it^ielf  in  oue-tliird  of  the 
time.  If  we  were  to  modify  the  vibration  of  the  whole  string  by 
compounding  with  the  preceding  such  a  disturbauoe  as  would  always 
destroy  the  velocities  at  M  and  M,  there  would  then  be  three  siiings, 
eaoh  vibrating  in  one-third  of  the  Ume  of  the  whole  string.  The  car 
can  appreciate  such  contemporaneous  sets  of  vibrations,  and  accordingly 
in  this  case  perceives  both  the  fundamental  note  of  the  string  and  tlio 
twelfth  above  it  If  a  Urge  and  nii^icellaneoua  set  of  didturbanoes  bo 
communicated  at  once,  those  only  will  exhibit  cycles  of  effects  which 
make  the  halves,  the  thirds,  &c.,  vibrate  together,  and  we  can  say  little 
more  without  entering  into  mathem^itics.  But  in  a  string  it  may 
always  be  observed  that  we  seldom  hear  the  octave  of  the  fundamental 
note,  and  generally  the  twelfth  and  seventeenth.  Ko  reason  can  be 
given  for  this  which  is  perfectly  unobjectionable ;  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  aptitude  of  the  ear  to  distinguish  these,  or  of  the 
string  to  take  the  corresponding  divisions,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 

phenomenon- 

The  time  of  simple  vibration  of  a  string,  that  is,  of  complete  reversal 

of  all  the  initial  effects,  is  I  -4-  -v/g^c,  where  I  is  the  length,  and  e  is 
as  before.  It  is  therefore  directly  as  the  length  and  inversely  as  the 
square  root  of  the  tension;  results  which  are  amply  confirmed  by 
experiment. 

In  all  that  has  preceded  we  hare  supposed  the  string  perfectly 
elastic,  and  without  friotion.  Neither  of  these  sn^^xisitions  is  true, 
but  since  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  every  disturbance  is  inde- 
pendent of  its  extent,  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  latter  will  not 
affect  the  phenomenon  on  which  the  musical  qualitira  of  the  string 
depend. 

The  method  of  observing  the  curves  in  which  esch  point  of  a  string 
vibrates,  recommended  by  Dr.  Young,  was  to  use  a  string  round  whi(^ 
small  wire  is  coiled,  like  the  larger  string  of  a  violoncello,  and  to 
observe  with  a  microsoope  the  reflection  of  a  candle  or  other  bright 
spot  on  one  of  the  coilk  Sir  J.  Herschel  suggests  that  a  thin  slit 
should  be  made  in  a  window-shutter,  and  that  the  string  should  be 
placed  with  the  point  to  be  examined  cutting  the  vertical  plane  of 
Ught.  This  point  would  therefore  appear  bright  while  the  rest  is  dark. 
In  either  case  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  would  make  the  curve 
described  by  the  bright  point  permanent. 

A  single  string  fitted  up  for  experiments  is  called  a  Monochord. 

CORDKLIEHS,  so  named  from  wearing  a  knotted  oord  for  a  girdle, 
were  the  strictest  branch  of  the  Franciscan,  or  Gray,  or  Barefooted 
Friars,  established  towards  the  end  of  the  1 4th  oentury.  Chauoer 
mentions  them  in  the  '  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,'  1.  7461.  There  were 
ultimately  in  France,  according  to  Moreri  (*  Diet.  Historique '),  no 
fewer  than  284  male  and  12S  female  convents  of  Cordeliers.  A 
political  society,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Jacobius  during  the  French 
revolution,  also  assun^ed  this  title,  from  having  held  its  meetings  in  an 
old  Franciscan  convent. 

CORDIALS.  The  beverages  known  by  this  name  are  made  of 
ardent  spirits,  flavoured  with  sweetening  and  aromatic  substances.  A 
distiller  who  produces  raw  spirits  from  com  or  malt,  is  not  allowed  by 
the  excise  laws  of  this  country  to  give  any  additional  or  artificial 
flavour  to  his  spirit ;  he  must  sell  it  in  the  crude  ardent  state  in  which 
it  leaves  the  still.  This  is  not  done  out  of  any  consideration  in  which 
the  consumers  are  concerned,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  revenue.  The 
distillers  rarely  if  ever  sell  spirit  to  the  public  generally.  It  is  sold  to 
the  reetifien,  who  re-distil  it,  and  impart  flaA^our  to  it  by  various  means. 
Cordials  are  among  the  liquors  which  are  so  treated.  Some  are  made 
simply  by  adding  essential  oils  and  syrup  to  diluted  spirit;  while 
others  are  made  by  adding  aromatics  to  the  spirit,  boiling  and  re- 
distilling it,  and  sweetening  the  re-distilled  liquor.  Some  cordials  are 
made  from  raw  spirit,  but  the  best  from  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

The  various  oordials  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  vegetable  sub- 
stance to  which  they  chiefly  owe  their  distinguishing  flavours.  Hence 
we  hear  of  aniseed,  caraway,  cedrat,  cinnamon,  citron,  clove,  coriander, 
lemon,  lovage,  orange,  peppermint,  and  other  cordials. 

CORDON,  a  military  term  to  denote  a  line  of  .posts  and  sentries 
placed  around  a  district  or  town  to  prevent  any  communication  between 
it  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is  chiefly  resorted  to  in  cases  of  any 
contagious  disease  having  broken  out  in  a  place,  when  it  is  called  a 
cordon  sanitaire ;  and  in  order  to  be  effectual,  each  sentry  ought  to  be 
able  to  see  his  two  next  comrades  right  and  left. 

Cordon  in  French  means  alno  the  insignia  of  an  order  of  knighthood, 
ansv7ering  to  the  English  word  riband  when  taken  in  a  similar  sense; 
"cordon  bleu,"  "blue  riband,"  &c. 

CORIANDRUM  SATl'VUM,  Medical  PropertieM  of.  This  umbel- 
,  liferous  annual  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Tartary,  &o.^ 
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and  much  is  imported  from  the  Levant,  though  a  considerable  portion 
is  cultivated  in  Suffolk  and  Essex,  for  the  use  of  confectioners  in  this 
country.  The  officinal  part  is  the  fruit,  improperly  called  the  seed. 
This  is  round,  white,  not  unlike  a  grain  of  white  pepper,  and  was  used 
as  a  means  of  comparison  for  the  manna  with  which  the  Israelites  were 
fed  in  the  wilderness.  (See  '  Exodus'  xvi.  81,  and  'Numbers'  xi.  7.) 
The  fresh  fruit  has  a  disagreeable  odour,  which  disappears  on  drying, 
leaving  a  pleasant  and  peculiar  one.  The  taste  is  warm  and  aromatic. 
The  potency  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  volatile  oiL  Ten  pounds 
of  fruit  yield  six  drachms  of  volatile  oil.  This  oil,  which  is  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  is  not  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  it  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way  as  the  other  distilled  waters  or  oils,  as  a  carminative. 
Coriander  was  thought  better  to  disguise  the  odour  and  taste  of  senna 
than  other  aromatics,  but  in  the  infusion  ginger  is  now  substituted  for 
it.  Making  the  infusion  with  cold  water  is  preferable  to  either,  and 
avoids  the  tendency  to  griping.  Coriander  is  retained  as  an  ingredient 
of  the  Conf  ectio  Seunse. 

It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  confounding  coriander  with  the  seed 
of  the  Daphne  Meurton,  called  Semen  Ooceognidii,  as  the  latter  is  very 
poisonous. 

CORINTHIAN  ORDER.    [Column.] 

CORINTHIANS,  ST.  PAUL'S  TWO  EPISTLES  TO  THE.  The 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Qentile  and  Jewish  converts  to 
Christianity  in  the  city  of  Corinth  is  generally  considered  by  the  com- 
mentators and  critics  to  have  been  written  a.d.  57-8.  Of  this  opinion 
are  Michaelis,  Mill,  Whitby,  Pearson,  Benson,  Paley,  Adam  Clarke, 
Qreswell,  &c.;  but  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Beausobre,  L'Enfant,  and 
Lardner  is  A.D.  56.  The  first  date  appears  to  be  the  more  correct,  for 
in  chap,  xvi  t.  8,  St^  Paul  announces  his  intention  of  remaining  in 
Ephesus  until  Pentecost ;  he  then  went  to  Macedonia  ('  Cor.'  ii  ch.  ii. 
13),  and  this  would  bring  him  to  the  third  or  banning  of  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  or  a.d.  57.  The  place  from  which  it  was 
written  is  stated  in  the  concluding  postscript  to  be  Philippi,  which,  as 
it  apparently  contradicts  the  apostle's  statement  in  verse  8, "  I  shall 
remain  in  Ephesus  until  Pentecost,"  {hrifitr£  8i  itf  E^a^),  the  latter 
place  is  conunonly  given  as  the  more  probable;  especially  as  these 
postscripts  appear  to  be  in  other  instances  erroneous,  and  without 
authority. 

In  oi^er  clearly  to  perceive  the  design  of  these  epistles,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  the  following  circumstantial  facts  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  writing  of  them :  Christianity  was  first  preached  at 
Corinth  by  St.  Paul,  who  resided  there  about  eighteen  months,  between 
Aj>.  51  and  53.     His  successors  were  Apollos,  Aquila,  and  Sosthenes. 
But  shortly  after  his  departure  several  other  leameid  and  eloquent 
teachers  of  Christianity  drew  away  most  of  the  Christian  converts 
from  the  Qoepel  doctrme  as  set  forth  by  St.  Paul,  and  formed  them 
principally  into  two  separate  parties,  the  one  contending  for  the  rigid 
observance  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  the  other  for  indulgence  in  some 
of  the  idolatrous  and  lascivious  customs  of  the  worship  of  Venus,  to 
whom  a  magnificent  temple,  containing  a  thousand  prostitutes  (Strabo, 
Casaub.,  378),  was  dedicated  in  the  centre  of  this  great  commercial 
city,  which  bore  a  proverbial  character  for  luxury  and  licentiousness. 
Some  writers  conjecture  that  the  Judaizing  preachers  of  the  Qospel  in 
Corinth  were  some  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  since  Paul  asserts  that  on 
this  question  he  withstood  Peter  to  the  face,  and  (2  Cor.  xi.  22,  23)  he 
speaks  of  these  teachers  as  Hebrews  and  ministers  of  Christ.    On  being 
apprised  of  this  condition  of  the  Corinthian  church,  St.  Paul  wrote  his 
first  epistle,  the  contents  of  which  may  be  |M>nsidered  under  two 
general  heads;   first,  the  reproval  of  abuses  and  corruptions  which 
disgraced  the  Christian  community  of  Corinth ;  secondly,  the  reply  to 
various  questions,  for  the  decision  of  which  the  Corinthians  had 
appealed  to  the  judgment  of  their  apostle.    After 'commencing  with 
the  usual  salutation,  he  proceeds  therefore  to  rebuke  their  schisms  and 
assumption  of  knowledge  and  wisdom;   exhorting  them  to  become 
united  to  himself ,  as  having  a  prior  claim  to  Uieir  respect  and  atten- 
tion (o.  L  to  iv.).    He  next  reproves  them  for  not  having  delivered  unto 
-Satan  one  who  had  his  father's  wife  (c.  v.) ;  for  not  suffering  themselves 
to  be  defrauded  rather  than  go  to  law ;  and  especially  for  their  in- 
dulgence in  fornication  (c.  vi.).    Then  follow  answers  to  the  questions, 
in  which  instructions  are  given  concerning  marriage,  celibacy  of  virgins 
and  widows,  the  eating  of  idolatrous  sacrifices,  the  exercise  of  super- 
natiuid  gifts,  the  proprieties  to  be  observed  by  public  preachers,  and 
the  forbidding  women  to  address  congregations  (c.  viii.  to  xiv.).    A 
censure  is  passed  upon  the  profane  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
for  in  eating  it,  each  before  anothtr  took  lus  own  supper,  so  that  while 
one  was  hungry  another  was  drunk  {tKoaros  yip  rh  titov  iuwMoy 
wpoXofifidt'fi  ip  r^  ^aryuir  xol  hs  f»kv  w€i9^,  U  8i  fifBuei)  c.  xi.  21.     From 
c.  XV.  12,  it  appears  that  it  was  taught  among  the  Christians  of  Corinth 
that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead.    St  Paul  thence  takes  occa- 
sion  to  expatiate  upon  the  subject  to  the  end  of  this  chapter,  which 
forms  the  most  imposing  part  of  the  Church  of  England  Burial  Service. 
The  epistle  closes  with  an  exhortation  to  the  Corinthians  to  secure  the 
coUecUnn  of  mon^  for  the  necessitous  saints  in  Jud^a,  both  hearers 
and  preachers,  which  is  several  times  enforced  with  various  arguments, 
especially  in  c.  ix.  and  xvL,  and  in  c.  viii  and  ix.  of  the  second  epistle, 
of  which  we  now  come  to  speak. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
written  in  58,  about  a  year  after  the  first,  and  from  Philippi,  as  the 


postscript  asserts.  The  main  purpose  of  St.  Paul  in  this  epistle  ma  b) 
repel  the  imputations  which  it  appears  his  first  epistle  had  induced  ths 
opponent  teachers  to  make,  alike  as  to  his  doctrines,  authority,  and 
personal  appearance.  It  is  in  fact  an  apologetic  oration,  in  whidi  tlie 
apostle  enlarges  on  his  spiritual  office,  power,  and  qualifications ;  aa  J 
speaks  of  his  supernatural  revelations,  as  far  exceeding  the  preteDsidiu 
of  his  rivals  at  Corinth,  whom  he  designates  "  false  apostles,  deceitful 
workers,  and  mimsters  of  Satan,"  xi.  13.  He  explains  at  length  the 
cause  of  his  not  having  visited  the  Corinthians  as  he  promised,  declares 
his  great  success  in  preaching,  mentions  his  numerous  sufferings  and 
disasters  incurred  for  the  sake  of  the  faithful,  enforces  the  neoesfeitr  of 
completing  the  contribution  for  the  saints,  and  concludes  with  a  fare- 
well salutation. 

The  great  rhetorical  merits  of  this  address  are  critically  discussed  in 
the  '  Disputatio  Inauguralis  de  alterft  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistoli,'  bj 
M.  Royiu^,  8vo,  1818.  AH  the  passages  in  the  fathers  of  the  fim 
three  centuries  which  contain  any  citation  from,  or  allusion  to,  these 
two  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  are  collected  in  the  2nd  voL  of  Dr.  Lardfier's 
Credibility.  The  words  in  the  first  epistle,  "E^pcn^  vfjuy  ip  rp  iwumKj 
(c.  V.  9),  have  been  the  subject  of  great  controversy,  as  implying  that 
another  epistle,  not  now  extant,  was  written  before  the  one  which  is 
called  the  first.  A  long  list  of  the  critics  and  divines  who  have  giTeo 
opinions  about  it,  may  be  found  in  Home's '  Introduc,'  voL  iv.  p.  353. 
Numerous  critical  particulars  may  be  found  in  the  following  wuriu : 
Michaelis,  '  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,'  by  Bishop  Marsh, 
vol  iv. ;  Eichhom, '  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Test.,'  voL  iii ;  '  Macknight 
on  the  Epistles ; '  Home's '  Introduction,'  voL  iv. ;  Oreswell, '  Harmonj 
of  Gospels,'  vol.  ii. ;  Palsy's  '  Horse  Paulinse ; '  Barnes, '  Notes  ExpUna- 
tory  and  Practical  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians;' 
JUger, '  Erklarung  der  beiden  Briefe  der  Apostels  Paulus  nach  Corinth ; ' 
Nabiger,  'Kritische  Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Briefe  des  Apoeteh 
Paulus  an  die  Korinthische  Gemeinde,  mit  Riicksicht  auf  die  ihr 
herrschenden  Streitigkeit,'  Breslau,  1847.  Critical  commentaries  by 
Piscator,  Bollock,  Schlater,  and  others,  are  enumerated  in  Watto' 
'  Bibhotheca,'  where  a  very  copious  list  is  given  of  sermons  on  texts 
from  these  Epistles,  both  of  which  were  first  printed  separately  from 
the  Testament  by  Melancthon  at  Wittenbei^  in  1521. 

CORK;  CORK-CUTTING.  The  substance  conunonly  known  aa 
cork  is  the  outer  bark  of  an  evergreen  oak,  which  grows  abundantly  in 
Portugal,  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  and  Italy.  The  greatest  quantity 
of  cork-bark  used  in  Europe  is  supplied  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  but 
that  which  is  of  the  best  quality  is  grown  in  France. 

Cork  was  known  and  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  latter  o! 
whom  sometimes  employed  it  as  we  do,  for  the  stopping  of  casks,  and 
also  for  the  soles  to  women's  winter  shoes.   (Plin.  xvi.  8.) 

The  careful  removal  of  the  outer  bark  from  the  cork-tree  does  not  in 
any  way  injure  it,  as  this  outer  bark  is  really  dead  bark ;  on  the  coD' 
trary  it  is  stated  that  the  tree  grows  more  vigorously  and  lives  longer, 
in  consequence  of  being  thus  stripped.  Tlus  operation  is  first  per- 
formed when  the  tree  is  about  fifteen  years  old,  and  may  be  repeated 
once  in  every  eight  or  ten  years. 

The  bark  obtained  by  the  first  stripping  is  of  little  or  no  value; 
but  the  produce  becomes  greater  in  quantity  and  better  in  quality 
at  each  successive  cutting.  The  months  of  July  and  August  ara 
chosen  for  performing  tlus  operation.  A  cork-tree,  thus  periodically 
barked,  will  live  for  a  century  and  a  half.  The  iimer  bark  contains 
a  considerable  proportion  of  tannin,  but  it  cannot  be  removed  i^ithout 
killing  the  tree.  This  destructive  plan  is  resorted  to  in  Corsica, 
where  the  cork-oak  is  indigenous  and  abundant.  Vast  numbers  of 
the  trees  are  cut  down  every  year,  the  outer  bark  being  used  u 
cork,  which,  however,  is  not  of  good  quality :  the  inner  bark  being 
sold,  principally  at  Marseille,  to  the  taimers;  and  the  tninka  and 
branches  being  burned  for  the  sake  of  the  ashes.  It  is  usual,  when 
cork-bark  is  taken  from  the  trees,  to  char  it  slightly,  in  order  to 
improve  the  texture  by  closing  the  pores ;  but  this  burning  occasions  that 
peculiar  and  disagreeable  empyreumatic  flavour  which  is  so  frequently 
imparted  to  liquors  which  have  been  stopped  by  cork  thus  treated. 
Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  avoid  this  evil  by  using  coii- 
bark  which  is  not  so  old,  the  texture  of  which  is  so  close  as  not  to  need 
the  aid  of  fire ;  but  this  bark  is  too  thin  for  ordinary  purposes,  and 
could  only  be  used  by  cementing  two  or  more  layers  of  it  together. 
The  risk  of  bad  flavoiu'  was  by  this  means  altogether  avoided ;  but,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  plan  has  not  been  persevered  in. 

Cork  is  light,  porous,  readily  compressible  and  very  elastic.  The 
first-mentioned  of  these  qualities,  its  lightness,  occasions  it  to  be  used 
as  floats  for  fishing-nets,  &o.  For  its  more  general  employment,  Uiat 
of  stopping  bottles,  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  by  its  compressibility  and 
elasticity,  while  its  pores  are  sufficiently  minute  to  prevent  the  passage 
through  them  of  the  fluids  which  it  is  meant  to  confine. 

In  making  corks  by  the  ordinary  method,  the  material  is  entirely 
shaped  by  very  sharp,  smooth-edged  broad  knives,  without  the  aid  of 
any  machinery ;  it  is  one  of  those  employments  in  which  everything 
depends  on  the  manual  skill  gradually  acquired  by  the  workman. 

The  attempts  to  make  corks  by  machinery  have  been  very  numerous. 
In  one  among  several  American  patents  for  this  purpose  the  quadisn* 
gular  pieces  of  cork,  cut  to  proper  lengths,  are  neld  between  two 
revolving  spindles  which  grip  them ;  and  as  they  revolve,  the  cork  ia 
cut  round  by  a  revolving  cutter- wheel,  the  arbor  of  which  is  horizontal 
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and  has  its  bearings  in  a  sliding  frame.  Other  apparatus  allows  the 
spindles  to  disengage  the  cork  when  cut.  The  edge  of  the  cutter- 
wheel  is  kept  sharp  during  the  operation  by  means  of  two  rotating 
discs,  one  acting  on  each  face,  and  each  covered  with  leather  and  emery. 
The  blocks  or  pieces  of  cork  are  placed  in  a  box,  from  which  they  are 
taken  by  a  jaw  which  slides  forward 'and  places  them  between  Uie 
grips  of  the  revolving  spindles. 

Another  plan  was  patented  a  few  yean  ago  by  Messrs.  Cutler  and 
Hancock.  A  horizontal  spindle,  running  in  suitable  bearings,  carries 
a  hollow  conical  cutter  at  each  end.  The  largest  end  of  the  cone, 
which  is  outwards,  is  made  very  sharp ;  and  a  snuJl  opening  lengthwise 
of  the  cutter  has  also  a  cutting  edge,  for  reducing  the  oork  to  a  proper 
size  and  shape,  as  it  enters  &e  cone.  A  convenient  number  of  these 
spindles  are  mounted  in  a  frame,  to  which  a  traversing  motion  can  be 
giren  by  means  of  a  screw  and  handle.  A  rapid  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  spindles  by  a  number  of  belts  from  a  large  drum  moved 
by  a  steam  engine  or  other  source  of  power.  Pieces  of  cork  are  placed 
in  a  holder ;  and  the  holder  being  placed  in  front  of  the  cutters,  with 
a  proper  support  behind,  they  are  ui^ged  forward  by  the  hand  screw 
until  the  oork  has  been  cut  through.  The  corks,  as  they  are  made, 
are  pushed  out  by  rods,  which  slide  within  the  spindles. 

Mr.  Gilpee's  patented  machine  for  cork  cutting,  has  a  cutting  blade 
which  has  a  horizontal  redprocatiog  motion,  and  which  acts  upon 
pieces  of  cork  grasped  by  rotating  holders.  Harris's  patented  apparatus 
contains  a  circular  toothed  cutter,  mounted  horizontidly  with  a  circle  of 
holders;  pieces  of  oork  are  put  into  the  holders,  and  the  holders 
receive  modified  movements  wlule  the  cutter  revolves. 

A  "  Patent  Cork  Cutting  Company  "  was  established  a  few  years 
ago,  for  the  manufacture  of  corks  by  machinery.  The  patentees 
averred  that  the  corks  so  made  were  both  cheaper  and  better  than 
those  made  by  hand.  The  same  company  manufactured  cork  gun- 
wadding,  used  in  military  services.  The  speculation  was  not  however 
taocessful. 

Many  substitutes  for  cork  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced, 
as  stoppers  for  bottles.  Mr.  Brockedon  has  invented  bottle-stoppers 
made  of  India-rubber.  The  core  of  the  stopper  is  made  of  cotton 
twisted  into  strands ;  several  of  the  strands,  lapped  with  flax  thread, 
are  laid  together  longitudinally,  with  loose  fine  cotton  roving  laid 
between  them.  They  are  then  lapped  in  a  cylindrical  form  with  flax 
thread,  and  the  Lndia-rubber  solution  applied  to  it  while  warm.  It  is 
only  for  peculiar  purposes  that  these  stoppers  can  be  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  corks ;  when  applied,  they  must  be  slightly  wetted  to  make 
them  alide  down  the  inner  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

Meaars  Betts  have  introduced  metallic  capsules  for  covering  the 
moutha  of  corked  bottles.    [Capsules.] 

One  of  many  modes  suggested  of  employing  cork  for  stuffing  beds 
and  cushions  is  that  patented  a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Bachelard. 
According  to  this  suggestion,  the  cork  is  used  in  the  state  of  saw-dust 
or  shreds,  instead  of  in  bulk.  Any  mode  of  preparing  it  may  be 
adopted,  provided  the  cork  be  in  very  small  fragments.  It  may  be  used 
alone,  or  combined  with  wool  or  horsehair.  The  patentee  states  that 
if  a  substratum  of  the  cork  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  horse-hair  or 
wool,  we  shall  have  all  the  smoothness  of  a  horse-hair  or  wool  mat- 
tras,  combined  with  the  lightness  and  elasticity  of  cork.  When  used 
at  sea,  such  a  mattraas  might  be  light  enough  to  act  as  a  life-preserver, 
in  case  of  exigency.  Mr.  Ritchie  haa  introduced  an  ingenious  mode  of 
usisg  cork  in  beds,  mattrasses,  &c. ;  and  also  in  hate. 

CORN-LAWS  AND  CORN-TRADE.  Prom  a  very  early  period 
of  our  history  the  corn-trade  of  the  country  was  the  subject  of  legiB- 
ktire  interference  and  restriction.  At  first,  and  while  the  kingdom 
was  thinly  peopled,  it  was  deemed  good  policy,  in  order  to  insiuv 
a  sufficient  supply  of  food  for  its  inhabitants,  to  forbid  the  exportation 
of  com,  while  its  importation  was  freely  permitted ;  but,  in  later  times, 
during  which  the  population  had  incr^ised  with  a  rapidity  rarely  seen 
in  long-settled  ooimtries,  the  policy  of  the  legislature  was  altogether 
different  The  object  then  sought  was  to  stimulate  home  production 
by  prohibiting  importation,  or  by  restricting  it  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
aecure  to  the  native  farmers  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  and  its 
ultimate  aim  was  professed  to  be  the  securing  of  a  constant  sufficiency 
of  a  principal  article  of  food,  independent  of  all  foreign  countries,  by 
means  which  should  insure  to  the  nome  grower  an  adequate  return  for 
the  capital  and  skill  employed.  It  needs  no  argument  now  to  show 
that  the  policy  of  our  ancestors  was  ill  calculated  to  insure  the  end 
which  they  had  in  view,  that  of  providing  a  sufficiency  of  cheap  food 
for  the  common  people. 

The  earliest  statute  extant  upon  this  subject  is  the  84th  Edw.  III., 
c  20,  passed  in  1860-61,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that"  the  passage  of 
o)m  shall  be  prohibited  in  all  the  ports  of  England,  so  that  none  have 
licence  nor  warrant  to  pass  with  such  com  in  anywise,  imless  it  be  to 
^^^^  or  Gasooigne,  or  to  other  special  places  wnich  it  behoveth  that 
tile  king  cause  to  be  furnished  with  the  com  of  England,  and  that  at 
hU  own  ordinance  and  licence.** 

The  phraseology  of  this  act  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  exporta- 
^on  was  previously  illegal,  except  with  a  licence  from  the  king,  and 
that  the  object  in  framing  this  law  was  to  define  and  restrict  the  royal 
prerogative  in  this  particular.  In  1394  another  act  was  passed  (17 
Richajd  II.,  c.  7)  of  a  somewhat  contrary  tendency.  By  this  new  law 
^noe  is  granted  by  the  king-HTOch  are  the  terms  of  the  act— "to  all  I 


his  liege  people  of  his  realm  of  England,  to  ship  and  carry  com  out  ol 
the  said  realm,  to  what  parts  that  please  them,  except  to  his  enemies, 
paying  the  subsidies  and  devoirs  thereof  due,  notwithstanding  any 
ovdinance,  procUunation,  or  any  defence  (prohibition)  made  before  this 
time  to  the  contrary ;  nevertheless  he  will  that  his  coimcil  may  re- 
strain the  said  passage  when  they  shall  think  best  for  the  profit  of  tiie 
realm.**  This  act  was  confirmed  in  1425  by  the  act  4  Henry  YI.,  c.  5. 
Eleven  yean  later  it  was  thought  necessary  to  fix  a  limit  in  regard  to 
the  price  at  which  the  liberty  to  export  should  cease,  and  that  Umit  was 
dechued  (15  Henry  VL,  c.  2)  to  be  6«.  8<f.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  and 
8a.  per  quarter  for  barley.  This  act  was  passed  for  only  a  limited 
time,  and  had  expired,  when,  in  1 441,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  it 
was  renewed  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
forasmuch  as  this  statute  is  not  now  in  his  force,  and  that  many 
counties  adjoining  to  the  sea  mav  not  sell  the  substance  of  their  com 
but  by  carnage  and  bringing  by  the  sea,  hath  ordained,  that  the  statute 
and  ordinance  aforesaid,  now  expired,  shall  begin  to  hold  his  force  at 
the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lady  next  ensuing,  and  shall  endure 
from  thence  till  the  parliament  next  to  be  holden  after  the  same  feast, 
so  that  a  parliament  be  holden  within  ten  years  next  ensuing  after  the 
first  beginning  of  tins  present  parliament,  and  if  so  that  there  be  no 
parliament  holden  within  the  same  ten  years,  that  then  it  shall  con- 
tinue and  endure  till  the  end  of  the  same  ten  years : "  in  1444  this  act 
was  "  ordained  to  be  perpetual^  and  stand  in  his  force  for  ever"  (28 
Henry  VI.,  c.  5). 

The  limited  permission  thus  given  to  export  their  produce  must  be 
attributed  to  the  increasing  power  of  the  land  owners ;  »nd  it  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  the  cost  of  production  in  this  kingdom  was  at 
least  equally  moderate  with  the  cost  in  neighbouring  countries,  that 
in  all  this  tmie  no  attempt  was  made  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  im- 
portation of  the  produce  of  other  countries.  Such  a  restriction  was, 
however,  imposed  in  1463  by  the  statute  8  Edward  IV.,  c.  2,  which  on 
the  plea  that  "  the  labourers  and  occupiers  of  husbandry  within  this 
realm  of  England  be  daily  grievously  endamaged  by  bringing  of  com 
out  of  other  lands  and  parts  into  this  rodm  of  England,  when  com  of 
the  growing  of  this  realm  is  at  a  low  price,**  enacts  that "  no  person, 
from  the  feast  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  next  ensuing,  shall  bring  into 
England  any  wheat,  rye,  or  barley,  not  of  English  or  Irish  growth, 
unless  the  price  of  wheat  shall  exceed  6t.  Sd.  the  quarter,  that  of  rve 
4a.,  and  that  of  barley  8«.,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  grain.**  The 
statutes  here  mentioned,  by  which  the  prices  were  established  at  which 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  com  were  respectively  to  cease, 
continued  in  force  until  1584,  when  a  new  act  (25  Henry  VIIL,  c.  2) 
prohibits,  except  by  licence  from  the  crown,  the  exportation  of  grain, 
thq  reason  for  whidi  alteration  is  thus  quaintly  expressed  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  act :  "  Forasmuch  as  dearth,  scarcity,  good,  cheap,  and 
plenty  of  cheese,  butter,  capons,  hens,  and  other  victuals  necessary  for 
men's  sustenance,  riseth  and  chanceth  of  so  many  and  divers  occasionB 
that  it  is  very  hard  and  difficile  to  put  any  certain  prices  to  any  such 
things,  no  person  or  persons,  unless  it  be  by  licence  under  the  king's 
great  seal,  from  henceforth  shall  csrry  or  convey  any  com,  beeves, 
muttons,  veals,  porks,  or  any  other  of  the  above  said  victuals  to  any 
parts  beyond  the  sea,  except  only  for  the  victualling  the  towns  of 
Calais,  Quinnes,  and  the  marches  of  the  same,  and  except  for  victual- 
ling of  ships  passing  the  seas.'*  The  civil  wars  which  preceded  the 
accession  of  Henrv  VII.  had  caused  much  land  to  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation,  and  ine  act  of  1534  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  con- 
sequent diminution  of  produce,  but  this  attempt  failed,  as  it  neces- 
sarily must,  to  increase  the  supply  of  grain,  which  effect  would  best 
have  been  brought  about  by  a  removal  of  all  restriction.  Such  a  course 
would  have  ill  agreed  with  the  imperfect  ideas  upon  such  subjects 
which  then  prevailed ;  but  as  the  evil  was  increased  during  the  next 
seventeen  years,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  apply  some  remedy, 
the  statute  5  &  6  Edward  VL,  c.  5,  was  then  passed.  This  statute  is 
entitled, "  An  act  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  tillage  and  com," 
and  it  enacts  that  thenceforth  at  least  as  much  land  should  be  tilled  in 
every  parish  as  had  been  under  the  plough  at  any  time  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  VIIL,  under  a  penalty,  to  be  exacted  from  the  parish, 
of  5a  for  every  acre  that  should  be  deficient.  The  general  pennission 
to  export  grain,  which  had  been  taken  away  in  1534,'  was  restored  in 
1554  (1  &  2  Philip  &  Mary,  c.  5),  whenever  tiie  prices  were  at  or  under 
6«.  8(2.  per  qtiarter  for  wheat,  4a.  for  rye,  and  8a.  for  barley.  The  pre- 
amble to  this  act  makes  it  appear  that  it  was  passed,  not  in  consequence 
of  the  prevalence  of  any  sounder  views  of  public  economy,  but  because 
it  was  found  impossible  to  prevent  exportation,  and  it  was  thought 
that  better  success  would  attend  the  regulation  than  the  prohibition 
of  the  trade.  In  1562  an  alteration  in  the  law  was  made,  by  enlarging 
the  limits  of  the  prices  which  governed  exportation,  and  these  were 
fixed  at  lOf.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  8a.  for  rye,  and  6a.  Sd.  for  barley ; 
and  nine  years  later  it  was  enacted  (18  Eliz.,  c.  18)  that  com  might  be 
exported  on  payment  of  certain  specified  duties  at  all  times  when  no 
proclamation  had  been  issued  to  the  contrary.  The  law  of  1468  had 
all  this  time  been  in  existence,  prohibiting  importation  while  the 
prices  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  should  be  under  6ff.  Sd ,  4ff.,  and  8a. 
respectively ;  but  the  prices  that  had  for  some  time  prevailed  rendered 
this  law  inox)erative,  and  the  law  of  13  Elizabeth  therefore  gave  virtual 
freedom  to  the  trade  in  com. 

In  the  succeeding  reigns,  and  up  to  that  of  WiUiAm  and  Mary,  this 
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^^Bion  WM  ooniinued,  but  acoompanied  by  Tarioiia  znodificatioiifl  as 
regards  the  HmitiDg  prioee  and  the  rates  of  duty  chargeable.  The 
prices  at  which  ezp«rt  was  permitted  were  from  time  to  time  enlarged, 
imtil,  in  1670,  wheat  might  be  shipped  away  at  any  time  when  the 
pnce  did  not  exceed  58i.  id.  per  quarter.  At  the  same  time  import 
duties  were  imposed,  so  heavy  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition,  the  object 
of  these  regukbtions  being  to  keep  the  price  of  wheat  always  as  high  as 
5S«.  id,  per  quarter  for  the  advantage  of  the  land-ownenk  Not  satisfied, 
however,  with  this  degree  of  favour,  this  powerful  dass  succeeded  in 
1689  in  procuring  an  Act  (1  Will.  &  Mary,  c.  12)  whereby  they  secured 
the  payment  of  a  bounty  amounting  to  5t.  per  quarter  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  wheat  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  i8s.  per  quarter ;  and 
bounties  according  to  the  same  scale  were  granted  for  the  export  of 
barley  and  other  grain. 

Not  content  with  interposing  obstacles  to  a  free  trade  in  com  with 
other  countries,  our  ancestors  thought  fit  to  place  restrictionB  upon 
that  trade  within  the  kingdom.  It  was  imagined,  that  if  the  consumers 
could  be  brou^t  to  deal  immediately  with  the  growers,  the  profit  of 
intermediate  dealers  would  be  saved.  Under  this  impression,  both 
parties  looked  unfavourably  upon  those  dealers ;  the  sellera  imagining 
that  they  could  obtain  better  prices,  and  the  buyers  that  they  could 
purchase  cheaper  but  for  the  midtUemen,  while  the  common  people 
were  easily  led  to  believe  that  the  dearths  which  then  frequently 
occurred  were  attributable  to  the  practices  of  the  dealers  in  buying  up 
com  and  withdrawing  it  from  the  market.  An  Act  was  passed, 
declaring  it  to  be  an  offence  to  buy  com  in  one  market  with  intent  to 
sell  it  again  in  another;  and  persons  guilty  of  this  offence,  to  which 
the  name  of  cMgromng  was  given,  were  punished  with  imprisonment 
and  the  pillory.  By  a  statute  of  Elisabeth,  no  person  was  permitted  to 
convey  com  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  unless  he  had 
a  licence  for  the  purpose,  the  right  of  granting  or  withholding  which 
was  confided  to  the  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions.  These  restrictions 
were  modified  in  1624,  and  by  the  act  15  Charles  II.  c.  7,  the  engross- 
ing of  com  was  made  legal  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed 
48«.  per  quarter.  So  recently  as  the  year  1800,  when  the  price  of 
wheat  exceeded  100«.  per  quarter,  engrossing  however  has  been  held  to 
be  an  offence  at  common  law,  and  a  com-deiJer  was  convicted  of  it^  but 
was  not  brought  up  for  judgment. 

The  Act  of  1689  was  modified  in  1778,  by  reducing  to  44j.  per 
quarter  the  price  at  which  the  payment  of  bounty  was  to  cease,  and  in 
1815  the  granting  of  bounty  was  discontinued  by  law.  In  fact  no 
bounty  could  have  been  claimed  at  any  time  after  1792,  in  which  par- 
ticular year  the  average  price  for  the  whole  year  was  below  the  price 
fixed  in  1773.  At  that  time  (1778)  importation  was  permitted  upon 
payment  of  the  nominal  duty  of  fid.  p^  quarter  whenever  the  price 
should  be  above  48s.  This  permission  was  considered  injurious  to 
their  interests  by  the  land-owners,  who,  on  the  plea  that  the  country 
might  become  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  its  supply  of  food, 
succeeded  in  1791  in  obtaining  an  Act  whereby  the  price  at  which 
importation  was  allowed  at  6d,  per  quarter  was  raised  to  54a,  a  duty 
of  2*.  6d»  was  imposed  when  the  prioe  was  between  50*.  and  54s.,  and 
S4j.  8d.  per  quarter  was  charged  when  the  price  was  below  50«.  A 
new  law,  passed  in  1804,  shifted  the  price  at  which  the  prohibitory 
duty  of  24t.  Sd.  was  charged  to  68*. ;  between  that  price  and  66«.  the 
duty  was  2t.  6d. ;  and  above  66j:,  only  6d,  per  quarter.  Under  the 
Act  of  1791,  the  maritime  counties  of  England  were  divided  into  twelve 
districts,  and  importation  and  exportation  were  regulated  in  each  dis- 
trict by  their  respective, prices ;  but  in  1804  this  plan  was  altered,  and 
the  aggregate  average  of  the  twelve  districts  was  taken  as  the  measure 
for  regulating  importation  and  exportation  to  and  from  the  kingdom. 

A  bill  for  raising  the  duties  on  importation,  which  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1814,  met  with  so  much  opposition  that  it 
was  abandoned ;  but  in  the  following  year  an  Act  was  passed,  after 
great  opposition,  and  exciting  great  clamour  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
allowing  the  free  importation  ol  com  tram  foreign  countries,  in  order 
to  be  warehoused  or  re-exported,  but  forbidding  the  importation  for 
consumption,  unless  the  average  prices  were,  for  wheat,  80«. ;  for  rye, 
peas,  and  beans,  53i. ;  for  barley,  40a;  and  tor  oats,  26a  Kreij 
description  of  com  might  be  brought  for  consumption  from  the  British 
colonies,  When  the  prices  were, — for  wheat,  67«. ;  rye,  peas,  and  beans, 
44f. ;  barley,  83«. ;  and  oats,  22*.  The  deficient  harvests  of  1816  and 
1817  raised  the  prices  above  these  limits,  and  so  much  grain  was 
imported  free  of  duty  that  a  considerable  surplus  was  left  for  futuiv 
and  more  abundant  years.  One  of  these  years  of  abundance  occurred 
in  1822,  and  during  the  next  twelve  months  the  prices  of  grain  fell 
below  what  they  had  been  in  any  year  since  1792.  It  was  expected,  on 
the  part  of  the  land-owners,  that  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1815  would 
have  been  to  keep  the  price  of  wheat  steady  at  or  about  80«.  per 
quarter ;  but  this  expectation  was  so  far  from  being  realised  that,  if  we 
except  the  years  of  scarcity  1816  and  1817,  the  average  price  of  the 
period  which  elapsed  before  the  system  of  prohibition  was  exchanged  for 
that  of  a  graduated  duty  in  1829,  was  only  58«.  5d.  per  quarter.  In  the 
mean  time,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1823,  the  law  of  1815  was  modified  so 
as  to  allow  of  importation  whenever  tiie  prices  were, — for  wheat,  70a. ; 
for  rye,  pea^,  and  beans,  i6t. ;  for  barley,  85«. ;  and  for  oats,  25*.  p2r 
quarter;  but  a  duty  of  17*.  a  quarter  for  wheat  (and  other  rates  in  pro- 
portion for  other  grain)  was  to  be  payable  during  the  first  three  months 
of  importation,  and  12*.,  Ac.,  thereafter.   The  prices  of  com  were  never 


such  during  its  oontinuanoe  as  to  bring  this  Act  into  o^ration.  la 
1825  the  importation  of  wheat  from  the  English  oolomes  in  North 
America  was  legalised  upon  payment  of  a  duty  of  5*.  per  quarter,  with- 
out reference  to  the  price  in  the  English  market.  In  1826,  a  long- 
eontinued  drought  caused  great  apprehensions  concerning  the  cozniog 
harvests ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the  ports  to  frwh 
importations,  and  the  consequent  probable  admission  of  a  quantity  of 
com  beyond  the  actual  wants  of  Uie  country,  by  which  prices  would 
have  been  affected  perhaps  for  j9Kn  after,  permission  was  given  to  the 
government  to  admit  by  proclamation  500,000  quarters  of  foruga 
wheat  then  warehoused  in  tne  kingdom. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  system  of  alternate  prohibition  and  un- 
limited importation  was  at  length  fully  recognised  by  all  parties,  and 
in  1829  an  Act  w»s  passed  (9  Geo.  IV.  o.  60)  to  reguUte  the  trade  in 
com.  The  principle  of  this  Act  was,  the  constant  fixsedom  ol  importa- 
tion upon  the  payment  of  duties  fluctuating  according  to  the  average 
price  of  grain,  decreasing  as  the  price  advances,  and  increasing  as  ^ 
price  fiaUs.  This  was  the  celebrated  **  sliding-scale  **  introduced  and 
carried  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  scale  of 
duties  graduated  according  to  the  average  prices  of  tJie  different  kinds 
of  grain. 
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When  the  price  shall  be  25«.  and 
under  26«.  per  qr.,  9«.  Zd.  duty ;  and 
in  respeci  of  eTery  integral  shilling 
by  which  such  price  shall  be  aboTe 
25e.,  such  duty  shall  be  decreased  by 
U.  $d.  until  such  price  shall  be  Sis. 
Wheneyer  the  price  shall  be  above 
81s.,  the  duty  shall  be  U.  Whenever 
such  prioe  shall  be  under  2Ss.  and  not 
under  24s.,  10s.  94. ;  and  in  respect 
of  each  integral  shilling,  or  any  part  of 
each  integral  shilling,  by  which  such 
price  »hall  he  under  24s.  the  duty  shall 
be  increased  hj  U.  6tt, 


"When  the  price  shall  be  SSs.  sad 
under  84«.  per  quarter,  13f.  44.  per 
quarter  duty ;  and  in  respect  of  every 
integral  shilling  by  which  sach  prioe 
shall  be  above  SS«.,  sfnch  doty  shall  be 
decreased  by  Is.  64.,  until  soeh  prioe 
shall  be  4ls.,  and  whenever  the  price 
shall  be  at  or  above  41s.,  the  duty 
•hall  be  Is.  per  quarter.  Whesevtr 
the  price  shall  be  under  SSs.  sed  not 
under  32s.,  iSs.  104. ;  and  In  respest 
of  eaeh  integral  ehilUag,  or  any  part 
of  eaoh  integral  shilling,  by  whieb 
such  price  shall  be  under  32«.,  the 
duty  shall  be  increased  by  Is.  64.  per 
quarter. 


an,  rxAs,  avv  axim. 

When  the  price  ehsll  be  16s.  tad 
under  S7f.  per  quarter,  15j.  64.  pw 
quarter,  and  in  respect  ef  every  is- 
tegral  shilling,  by  which  the  price 
shall  be  above  S6s.,  the  duty  shall  be 
decreased  by  Is.  64.  until  nuch  prioe 
shall  be  46«.  When  the  price  shaU  bs 
at  or  above  46s.,  Is.  When  the  priee 
shall  be  under  86s.  and  not  wider 
ISs.  per  quarter  16s.  04. ;  aad  is 
xespeet  of  eaeh  integral  shUliaf,  or 
any  part  of  each  Integral  shillinir.  by 
which  pueh  price  shall  be  under  i^.. 
the  duty  shall  be  inoreased  by  1$,  U, 
per  quarter. 


On  the  7th  of  May,  1841,  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  by  the 
ministry  of  the  day  to  establish  a  fixed  duty  of  St.  the  quarter  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  wheat.  The  dissolution  of  parliament,  whibb 
took  place  very  shortly  after  this  proposition,  was  unfavourable  to  the 
ministry.  However,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1842,  their  sucoeuort 
brought  forward  a  measure  for  a  modification  of  the  com  law  of  1828, 
which  was  successfully  carried,  and  came  into  operation  on  the  39th  at 
April  following. 

Under  the  Act  9  Qeo.  IV.  a  60,  which  lasted  from  the  15th  of  July, 
1828,  to  the  29th  of  April,  1842,  the  total  quantity  of  foreign  whett 
admitted  was  13,562,856  quarters  and  4,305,150  owts.  of  foreigo 
wheat-flour,  and,  in  addition,  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  597,700  quarten 
of  colonial  wheat  and  1,744,591  cwtB.  of  colonial  flour.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  foreign  wheat  and  flour  was  admitted  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
duty,  and  comparatively  little  at  the  higher  rates,  as  the  foUowiiis 
statement  will  show  :~- 


Duty  at 

1«.       . 

2s.  84. 

6«.  84. 

10s.  b4. 


Qrs.  Wheat 

5,788,045 

2,880,613 

1,997,226 

820,342 


Cirls.  Wheat-flouf , 

1,758,872 

662,262 

619,128 

243,120 


The  average  rate  of  duty  was  under  6<.  the  quarter.  Tcfr  the  whole 
period  during  which  this  Act  was  in  operation  the  average  prioe  of 
wheat  in  England  and  Wales  was  59#.  id.,  and  the  extreme  points  of 
fluctuation  in  the  weekly  averages  were  from  86«.  Sd.  to  8l<.  64.,  or 
122  per  cent.  The  highest  yearly  average  was  70«.  Sd.,  in  1839 ;  aod 
the  lowest  39ff.  id.,  in  1885.  In  1838  the  duty  underwent  thirty 
different  changes.  The  scale  of  duties  was  so  constructed  as  to  offer 
great  inducements  to  the  holders  of  foreign  wheat  to  withhold  supplitf 
\mtil  the  duty  had  reached  the  lowest  point ;  and  a  rise  in  prices,  at 
one  particular  point,  of  only  one  shilling,  brought  down  the  duty  four 
shillings.    It  was  often  stated  that  prices  were  fictitiously  raised  in 
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order  that  th«  dealers  might  gain  by  th«  diminished  duty ;  but  the 
Btrong  motives  for  ill  holders  of  wheat  to  keep  back  suppliee,  operated 
much  in  the  suae  way,  without  any  fraud  on  their  part.  In  a  single 
week,  when  the  lowest  duty  has  been  attained,  above  1,500,000 
quarters  of  wheat  have  been  liberated  from  the  bonding  warehouses, 
the  holders  of  which  had  resolutely  resisted  the  prevailing  high  prices 
until  this  objeoi  had  bean  accomplished.  The  following  was  the  scale 
of  prioes  and  rates  of  duty  for  foreign  wheat  and  wheat-meal  under  the 
Act  5  Vict  c  14  :-- 


Wheat 


IHwaten 


Arerafe  per  Qr« 

«.  «. 

51 
62 

»7 
58 

59 
60 
•1 
•3 
63 
64 
65 
66 
60 
?0 
71 
7S 
7S 


«1  M 

56         H 

57 

58 

59 

66 

II 

<S 

63 

64 

65 

66.7a  M 

69 

70 

71 

71 


>t 

N 

l« 


M 
M 


t» 


71  and  apwards 

The  lowsat  duty  in  the  above  scale  is  not  reached  by  jerks,  as  in  the 
{nmer  one,  and  the  "  rest "  between  66<.  and  69a.  was  an  important 
moditoktioD.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  new  towns  were  added  in 
the  new  Act  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifW  which  returned  the  average 
prices  under  the  Act  of  1828.  Ftom  July,  1842,  to  January,  1843, 
inclusive,  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  138  new  towns  was  68f .  Sd. ; 
in  the  1$0  old  towns,  52«.  Sd, ;  making  an  aggregate  average  of  62e.  lOd. 
The  importations  of  wheat  which  took  place  under  the  Act  6  Vict  c  14, 
from  April  29th,  1342,  to  6th  April,  1343,  were :— 


Average 

Average 

Foreica. 

Duty. 

OolOBfal. 

Dutj. 

Wheat          ;        .    S,6SS,476 

Bi,    id. 

87,886 

U,  lU. 

Wheat-fbor,  ewti.       524,491 

u.nd. 

602,366 

Of.    Id. 

Under  the  Act  of  1828  the  duties  on  colonial  wheat  were  59.  when 
tbe  price  here  was  under  67'.,  and  6<2.  when  at  or  above  67ff.  the 
quarter.  The  Act  6  Vict  c.  14,  fixed  the  duties  on  colonial  wheat  as 
loUowB :  When  the  prioe  here  was  under  55t,  the  quarter,  the  duty 
waafo. 

55«.  and  under  56«.        •        •        •        .  duty  4«. 
ft6f.  „  57f*   •         •         •         '    •     ti     ''• 

#7#«  „  •6e»         •        •        •         •     M     2#» 


58«.  and  upwazda 


»« 


If. 


All  the  efibrie,  however,  to  maintaia  com  at  an  equable  prioe  were 
Tain.  At  length,  in  1845,  the  potato-rot  in  Ireland  created  serious 
apprehensions  of  a  &mine  in  the  United  Kingdom,  doee  approoehee  to 
which  had  already  been  felt  in  Xrebuid.  On  November  22,  Lord 
John  Ruasell  wrote  a  letter  from  Edinburgh  declaring  himself  in 
favuor  of  a  total  repeal  of  the  com-lawe.  On  Deoember  4,  the '  Times' 
announced  that  the  ministry  had  resolved  to  assemble  Parliament 
eariy  to  take  the  corn-laws  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  their 
abolition ;  but  on  the  10th,  the  ministers  resigned,  and  Lord  John 
Riiaaell  received  the  Queen's  commands  to  form  a  new  administration. 
This,  in  the  fiioe  of  a  parliament  elected  almost  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  protection,  he  was  unable  to  effect,  and  on  Dec.  20,  Sir 
Robert  Fed  re-aooepted  office.  In  the  meantime  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League  oommeneed  its  operations,  and  numerous  meetings  were  h^, 
St  whidi  Mr.  Cobden  and  Hir.  Bright  attended,  and  lai^  subscriptions 
^vere  raised,  in  order  to  efiect  their  object  of  promoting  freedom  in  the 
com  trade.  Meetings  were  also  hdd  by  large  bodies  of  labouring  agricul- 
tarist8,and  <m  Jan.  8, 1846,  addresses  were  presented  to  the  Queen 
by  the  corpoiations  of  London  and  Dublin  piaying  her  to  open  the 
lK>rts  for  the  importation  of  com  duty  free.  On  Jan.  22,  the  parlia- 
ment was  opened  by  the  Queen,  who,  in  her  speech,  after  alluding  to 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  noticed  the  prosperous  stato  of  the 
nvenue  as  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  former  meanuree  passed  for  the 
relaxation  of  protective  duties,  and  suggested  whether  the  "  principle 
might  not  be  yet  mora  extensively  applied,"  and  further  r^uctions 
and  remissions  made.  On  Jan.  27,  in  a  conunittee  of  the  ndiole  House, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  deT^oped  his  plan  for  removing  all  the  restrictive 
duties  on  the  importation  of  com,  and  substituting  insrfiead  a  fixed 
duty  of  one  shiUing  per  quarter  on  all  com  imported,  whatever  the 
price  might  be,  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  and  modi^^ing  the 
duties  on  other  articles  of  food.  A  yehement  opposition  wss  raised 
tgunst  tihe  measure  in  the  House  d  Commons,  which|  during  its 


progress,  degenerated  into  violent  attacks  on  the  personal  character 
and  motives  of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  but  after  a  series  of  debates  and 
several  divisions,  the  third  reading  was  carried  on  Kay  16,  by  827  votes 
against  229.  On  May  18,  the  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  after  a  series  of  animated 
debates,  and  in  the  face  of  an  earnest  opposition,  it  was  passed  on 
June  25,  without  a  division,  the  opponents  having  been  outvoted  on 
several  amendments  that  had  been  proposed  by  them  during  the  disona- 
sion.  The  bill  received  the  royal  sanction  on  June  26.  On  the  25th 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  defeated  on  the  Protection  to  Life  in  Ireland 
Bill,  and  on  the  29th  he  announced  his  resignation,  having  succeeded 
in  carrying  this  most  important  measure. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  for  a  long  series  of  years  England  exported 
grain,  and  efforts  were  made  to  encounge  the  exportation.  In  1689,  an 
Act  was  passed  allowing  a  bounty  of  5ff.  per  quarter  when  exported,  if 
the  home  price  aid  not  exceed  48«.  per  quarter;  but  in  1778  the  home 
price  was  reduced  to  44ff.  per  quarter  before  the  bounty  was  allowed. 
This  bounty  was  not  abolished  by  Act  till  1815,  though  the  price  at 
home  had  been  so  high  aa  to  negative  its  effects,  except  in  1792,  when 
the  yearly  average  was  only  41«.  9d.  per  quarter.  In  fact,  from  1790 
England  ceased  altogether  to  be  an  exporting  country.  In  1800  and 
1801,  there  were  two  bad  harvests,  and  in  the  latter  year  wheat 
reached  the  unprecedented  price  of  115«.  lid.  per  quarter,  and  the 
quantity  imported  in  the  two  years  was  2,638,866  quarters.  This 
occasioned  a  greater  cultivation  of  land,  and  from  1800  to  1809  there 
were  847  inclosure  bills  passed.  In  1810  there  was  another  deficient 
harvest,  and  1,491,341  quarters  were  imported.  In  1812,  though  the 
price  of  wheat  advanced  to  122i.  M.  per  quarter,  only  244,385  quarters 
were  imported.  In  1818,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  average  price  was 
only  83«.  M.  per  quarter,  there  were  miported  1,508,518  quarters. 
The  framers  of  the  law  of  1829  intended  it  to  prevent  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  English  grain,  but  in  the  seven  years,  notwithstanding  the 
provision,  the  prioe  varied  from  75a  8<£.  in  1829  to  86«.  Sd.  in  1835, 
descending  regulariy  every  year ;  while  in  the  three  years,  1829, 1880, 
and  1881,  there  were  imported  4,557,786  quarters.  In  hctf  the  Act  was 
a  total  failure,  as  far  aa  regarded  protection  to  the  agriculturist,  while 
it  acted  very  injuriously  to  the  population  of  the  kingdom  by  arti- 
ficially raising  the  price  of  bread,  without  any  corresponding  advantage 
to  the  revenue ;  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  importations  was  always 
brought  in  at  a  low  rate  of  duty.  The  total  quantity  imported,  how- 
ewr,  kept  increasing,  with  occasional  exo^>tions ;  but  in  1845,  waiting 
the  repeal  of  the  duty,  the  importation  was  only  1,142,700  quarters,  of 
which  onlv  315,615  were  taken  for  home  consumption.  In  1846,  after 
the  repeal,  there  wwe  imported  1,437,944  quarters,  and  1,995,852 
were  taken  for  home  consumption.  In  1847,  there  were  imported 
2,650,058  quarters ;  besides  6.329,646  cwts.  of  wheat-meal,  3,614,637 
quarters  of  Indian  com,  and  1,451,020  cwts.  of  Indian  com-numL  In 
1848,  there  were  imported  2,594,013  quarters  of  wheat,  1,765,475  cwts. 
of  flour,  snd  1,586,781  quarters  of  Indian  com.  In  1849,  there  were 
imported  8,872,134  quarters  of  wheat,  3,371,801  cwts.  of  flour, 
2,247,424  quarters  of  Indian  com,  snd  102,173  cwts.  of  Indian  oom- 
meal.  In  1850,  there  were  imported  8,754,593  quarters  of  wheat, 
3,855,050  cwts.  of  flour,  1,286,264  quarters  of  Indian  com,  and  11,401 
cwts.  of  meaL  In  1851,  the  importations  were,  wheat  8,833,636 
quarters,  flour  5,863,478  cwts.,  Indian  com  1,819,782  quarters,  and 
meal  9,562  cwts.  In  1852,  they  were,  wheat  3,068,892  quarters,  flour 
3,889,583  cwts.,  Indian  com  1,479,891  quarters,  and  meal  742  cwts. 
In  1853,  they  were,  wheat  4,945,314  quarters,  flour  4,646,400  cwts., 
Indian  com  1,552,934  quarters,  and  meal  15,581  cwts.  In  1854,  there 
were  imported  3,431,222  quarters  of  wheat,  and  3,646,505  cwts.  of 
flour.  In  1855,  the  importations  were,  wheat  2,667,702  quarters,  and 
1,904,224  cwts.  of  flour.  In  1856,  they  were,  wheat  4,072,833  quarters, 
flour  8,970,100  cwts.,  Indian  com  1,777,818  quarters,  and  meal  7,880 
cwts.  In  1857,  they  were,  3,417,957  quarters  of  wheat,  2,178,148  cwts. 
of  flour,  1,150,783  quarters  of  Indian  com,  and  1092  cwts.  of  meal. 
In  1858,  they  were,  4,275,435  quarters  of  wheat,  3,890,252  ewts.  of 
flour,  1,762,320  quarters  of  Indian  com,  and  4720  cwts.  of  mesl.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  waa  69s.  in  1356,  56s.  7d,  in  1857, 
and  44«.  4<2.  in  1858. 

The  principal  supplies  of  foreign  com  to  (3reat  Britain  are  drawn 
from  Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Mecklenbuiig,  the  Hanse  Towns, 
Spain,  Turkey,  WaUachia,  Moldavia,  Egypt,  the  United  States,  occa- 
sionally rather  large  quantities,  ei^>ecially  as  flour,  from  France,  some 
from  our  own  American  colonies,  and  small  quantities  from  various 
other  places.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  United  States  are  the  principal 
contributors.  The  total  computed  ralue  of  all  the  com  and  meal 
imported  in  1858,  including  oats,  barley,  and  all  the  other  species, 
was  19,992,97ie. 

CORN-RENT  is  a  money-rent  varying  in  amoimt  according  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  price  of  com.  In  some  countries  rent  is  paid  in  the 
produce  of  the  land  itself;  but  in  no  part  <rf  the  United  Kingdom  does 
this  primitive  custom  exists  Some  landlords  in  Ireland,  indeed,  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  tenants,  were  accustomed  to  accept  com 
in  payment  of  their  rent,  at  the  prioe  of  the  nearest  market,  and  ship 
it  to  En^and  for  sale;  but  the  rent  is  calculated  in  money.  (See 
Appendix  F  to  '  First  Report  of  Poor  Laws  (Ireland)  Commissionen,' 
1836,  p.  221.) 

A  oora-rent  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that  a  fann  being  assumfid 
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to  grow,  upon  an  average,  a  certain  quantity  of  produce,  the  value  of 
such  proportion  of  that  produce  as  may  be  agreed  upon  shall  be 

Said  to  the  hindlord  as  rent.  But  as  the  prices  of  all  produce  are 
able  to  considerable  variation,  and  as  the  profits  arising  from  the  land 
must  generally  be  mainly  dependent  upon  the  prices  for  which  the 
produce  is  sold,  it  is  supposed  to  be  equitable  to  the  farmer  that  the 
money  value  of  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  he  pays  as  rent 
should  be  calculated  so  as  to  vary  with  prices,  instead  of  b^g  deter- 
mined bv  any  arbitrary  or  unvarying  standai^.  And  it  is  undeniable 
that  witn  long  leases  a  corn-rent  is  a  security  against  the  growth  of 
any  serious  disproportion  between  the  rent  originally  agreed  upon  and 
the  actual  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  If  the  farmer,  under  the 
security  of  a  long  lease,  lay  out  capital  upon  the  land  and  thus  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  produce,  he  derives  the  entire  benefit  arising 
from  increased  production,  as  the  quantity  to  be  paid  as  rent  has 
already  been  agreed  upon ;  and  he  is  secured  against  loss  caused  by  a 
fall  in  prices,  as  the  amount  of  his  rent  is  governed  by  prices. 

For  the  purpose  of  assessing  a  corn-rent  the  average  price  of  wheat 
alone,  or  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  is  taken — sometimes  for  the  last 
year,  and  sometimes  for  a  certi^in  number  of  years.  If  the  price  for 
one  year  only  be  taken,  the  results  to  the  farmer  may  be  thus  stated : — 
When  prices  are  low  from  a  limited  demand  for  produce,  his  rent  is 
reduced ;  and  when  they  are  low  from  increased  production,  his  rent 
is  still  reduced,  although  he  has  more  produce  than  usual  to  sell. 
When  prices  are  high  from  an  increased  demand,  he  has  more  rent  to 
pay,  but  the  remunerative  prices  enable  him  to  pay  it  easily;  but 
when  an  advance  of  prices  is  caused  by  scarcitv,  his  rent  is  raised, 
while  Uie  high  prices  may  be  counterbalancea  by  the  diminished 
quantity  of  produce  which  he  has  to  sell.  Thus  in  three  cases  out  of 
four  a  corn-rent  is  favourable  to  the  farmer ;  and  even  in  the  fourth 
case  he  is  secured  from  loss  by  its  favourable  operation  in  other  years. 
In  some  leases  also  a  further  advantage  is  given  to  him  by  fixing  a 
maximum  price :  and  thus  if  prices  should  happen  to  rise  beyond  that 
point,  he  derives  the  whole  profit  accruing  from  the  difference. 
Under  this  system  of  annual  averages,  so  advantageous  to  the  farmer, 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  unfairness  to  the  lan<Uord,  which  is  some- 
times corrected  by  assessing  rent  upon  the  average  price  of  different 
kinds  of  produce  for  a  certain  number  of  years ;  by  which  means  a 
just  proportion  is  maintained  between  the  money-rent  and  the  average 
annual  value  realised  from  the  land.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the 
tithe  rent-charges  are  calculated,  from  the  average  price  of  grain  for 
seven  years  [Tithes]  ;  and  corn-rents  are  sometimes  rc^gulated  by  the 
scale  of  average  prices  published  annually  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act.  In  Wiltshire  some  farms  are  let  in  this 
manner,  but  their  number  is  inconsiderable.  The  rent  of  grazing  and 
dairy  farms  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  ordmanr  system  of  corn- 
averages;  but  in  some  of  the  dairy  farms  of  Cheshire  the  rent  is 
determined  by  the  average  price  of  wheat  and  of  cheese.  In  many 
parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland  corn-rents  are  paid  according  to  the 
foir  prices  of  com,  as  determined  in  each  county  by  a  jury  summoned 
by  the  sheriff  for  that  purpose. 

The  principle  of  a  corn-rent  is  by  no  means  of  recent  origin ;  for  by 
an  act  18  Elizabeth,  §  6,  it  was  required  that  in  all  future  leases 
granted  by  the  colleges  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  by  the  colleges  of  Winchester  and  Eton,  one-third  part  at  least 
of  the  old  rent  shall  be  reserved  and  paid  in  good  wheat  at  &$,  Sd.  the 
quarter  or  under,  and  good  malt  at  si,  the  quarter  or  under  :  or  shall 
be  paid  in  ready  money  after  the  rate  of  the  best  wheat  and  malt  sold 
at  the  nearest  market. 

(Jourrud  of  the  BoyaL  Agrietdtural  Society,  vol.  T.  pp.  84, 177 ;  see  also 
Index  to  Retort  on  Agricultural  Dittrttt,  1836.) 

CORN-TRADE,  ANCIENT.  The  production  of  com,  one  of  the 
chief  necessaries  of  life,  and  its  commercial  exchange,  have  been  a 
subject  of  the  first  importance  in  all  ages.  It  is  proposed  here  to  state 
briefly  the  general  nature  of  the  trade  in  com  among  two  of  the  states 
of  antiquity  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  economical  condition  of  ancient  times.  There  are  few  important 
political  questions  at  the  present  day  to  which  we  cannot  find  some- 
thing similar  in  former  times ;  and  the  blunders  of  ancient  legislation 
may  still  be  instructive  to  modem  statesmen. 

Athenian  Cam-Trade, — The  small  and  comparatively  barren  terri- 
tory of  Attica  did  not  produce  sufficient  com  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants.  Com  was  brought  into  the  Pineus,  the  port  of 
Athens,  from  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  from  Sicily.  Demosthenes  asserted 
(d.c.  355)  tiiat  the  Athenians  imported  more  grain  than  any  other 
people  ('  Against  Leptines,'  c.  9).  But  the  trade  in  com  between 
Greece  and  the  Black  Sea  was  of  some  magnitude  at  a  much  earlier 
date.  In  B.c.  480,  Xerxes,  while  at  Abydos,  on  his  way  to  the 
invasion  of  Qreeoe,  saw  the  oom-ships  that  were  sailing  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  through  the  Dardanelles  and  carrying  com  to  Peloponnesus 
and  .£gina.  (Herodotus,  vii.  147.)  Some  parts  of  the  country  on  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  now  export  grain,  and  probably  have  exported 
grain  ever  since  the  time  of  Xerxes. 

The  importation  of  grain  into  Attica  was  a  matter  that  was  pro- 
tected and  regulated  by  the  state;  and  instances  are  mentioned  of 
armed  ships  convoying  the  corn-vessels  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Piraeus.    The  exportation  of  com  from  Attica  was  forbidden ;  and  only 


one-third  of  the  foreign  com  that  was  imported  into  the  PirseuB  could 
be  re-exported  to  other  countries :  this  law  as  to  importation  was  en- 
forced by  the  overseers  of  the  harbour.  The  law  interfered  with  the 
trade  in  com  in  other  ways  also,  with  the  intention  apparently  of 
keeping  prices  low :  but  with  what  success  it  is  easy  to  conjecture. 
Engrossing  or  the  buying-up  of  com  was  a  serious  offence :  a  man 
comd  not  piurchase  more  than  fifty  loads  (called  ^opftot).  The  amount 
of  these  loads  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  nor  is  it  material :  the 
principle  is  clearly  shown  bv  the  limitation.  The  penalty  for  violating 
this  law  was  deatn.  Boeckh  ('  Public  Economy  of  Athens,'  Eng.  trans.) 
states  the  law  thus :  "  In  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  and 
hoarding  of  com,  engrossing  was  very  much  restricted;  it  was  not 
permitted  to  buy  at  one  time  more  than  fifty  such  loads  as  a  man 
could  carry."  According  to  this  a  man  might  buy  fifty  loads  as  often 
as  he  pleased  at  different  times.  But  the  meaning  of  the  passa^  of 
Lysias  is  that  a  man  mtist  not  buy  up  com  so  as  to  have  on  hand  more 
than  fifty  loads  at  a  time.  This  interpretation  is  consistent  with  the 
Greek,  and  the  other  is  not ;  and  it  is  not  open  to  the  same  kind  of 
objection  that  Boeckh's  interpretation  is. 

The  absurdity  of  the  Athenian  legislation  on  the  trade  in  com 
apx)ears  from  a  speech  of  Lysias  against  the  corn-dealers  {Karit,  tmt 
2iToir»XMy).  The  com-dealers  were  generally  aliens,  and  their  business 
made  them  objects  of  popular  detestation :  it  was  alleged  that  they 
bought  up  com,  and  refused  to  sell  it  when  it  was  wanted,  and  thus 
compelled  the  buyers  to  pay  them  their  own  price.  Tet  it  is  stated  by 
Lysias  that  the  law  was,  that  a  dealer  must  sell  his  com  only  one 
obolus  dearer  (the  medimnus?)  than  he  bought  it.  Thus  the  law 
attempted  to  fix  the  maximum  profit  of  the  dealers.  But  they  evaded 
the  law,  according  to  the  same  authority,  by  selling  it  a  drachma  (six 
oboli)  higher  on  the  same  day  :  the  meaning  of  the  orator  here  is  not 
quite  clear.  The  orator  states  that  the  hope  of  great  gain  made  the 
dealers  run  the  risk  of  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  He  ui^ges  the 
court  which  was  then  sitting  for  the  trial  of  some  of  tiie  corn-dealers 
whom  he  was  prosecuting,  to  enforce  the  penalty  against  them,  and  so 
make  them  mend  their  manners;  and  he  represents  both  the  con- 
sumers and  the  importers  of  com  as  suffering  from  the  combinations  of 
the  dealers.  A  more  signal  instance  of  absurdity  and  commercial 
ignorance  is  not  extant  than  this  oration. 

To  carry  the  laws  as  to  the  sale  of  com  into  effect,  the  Athenians 
had  com  wardens  (atro^^Kiucts)  who  kept  an  account  of  the  com  that 
was  imported,  inspected  flour  and  bread,  and  saw  that  they  were  sold 
of  the  weight  and  at  the  price  fixed  by  law. 

Various  enactments  were  made  wiUi  a  view  of  securing  a  supply  of 
com ;  such  as  that  no  money  should  be  lent  on  a  vessel  which  did  not 
bring  back  to  Athens  a  return  cargo  of  goods,  among  which  com  was 
mentioned ;  and  that  no  person  living  in  Attica  should  import  com  to 
any  place  except  the  port  of  Athens.  The  interest  of  individuals,  and 
ultimately  the  real  interests  of  the  community,  were  thus  set  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  supposed  interests  of  the  state,  and  evasions  of  the  laws 
are  often  spoken  of.  Individuals  attempted  what  they  will  always  do, 
to  sell  their  grain  at  the  dearest  market.  (Xenophon,  '(Econom.,* 
c.  20.) 

There  were  public  com- warehouses  at  Athens,  in  which  com  was 
lodged  that  had  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  some- 
times, as  it  appears,  by  private  contributions.  There  were  officers 
appointed  to  purchase  the  com  (corn-buyers,  (rtr&rcu),  and  persons  to 
give  or  measure  it  out  (&iro8^«rcu).  Com  so  purchased  was  probably 
sold  to  the  people  at  a  low  price,  and  sometimes  also  there  were  gra- 
tuitous distributions  of  it,  as  at  Rome ;  and  occasionally,  as  at  Rome 
also,  presents  of  grain  were  received  'from  foreign  princes  or  rich 
persons,  and  distributed  among  the  people  gratis. 

This  subject  has  been  investigated  by  Boeckh, '  Public  Economy  of 
Athens,'  translated  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  O.  C.  Lewis,  2nd  edition,  revised, 
1842 ;  and  these  remarks  are  mainly  fotmded  on  what  is  said  there. 
The  subject  is  curious,  but  unfortunately  we  must  collect  our  informa- 
tion mainly  from  detached  passages  of  the  Athenian  orators,  who  deal 
largely  in  falsehood  and  exaggeration,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at 
certainty  on  some  points. 

JRotnan  Cam-trade. — What  we  know  of  the  ancient  corn-trade  of 
Italy  mainly  relates  to  the  city  of  Rome.  From  an  early  period  it 
belonged  to  the  administration  to  see  that  the  city  was  duly  supplied 
with  grain.  The  immediate  neighboiu*hood  of  Rome  did  not  supply 
the  vrants  of  the  city,  and  grain  was  imported  into  Rome  from  the 
country  of  the  Volsci  and  from  Cumae  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  consular  government.  (Livy,  ii.  9.)  An  importation  of  com  from 
Sicily  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (ii.  41)  under  the  year  B.C.  486.  As  the 
Romans  extended  their  empire,  and  provincial  governments  were 
formed,  such  as  those  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  supplies  of  grain  wero  got 
from  foroign  parts.  After  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  proprietors  were 
allowed  to  keep  their  lands  on  condition  of  paying  a  tenm  of  the  pro- 
duce to  the  Romans,  according  to  the  mtem  which  had  been  esta- 
blished by  King  Hiero.  Sardinia,  after  the  conquest,  paid  the  same. 
(Livy,  xxzvi.  2.)  The  mode  of  proceeding,  as  to  the  tenths  in  Sicily, 
was  this:  the  cultivator  gave  notice  of  what  quantity  of  land  he 
intended  to  sow,  and  an  entry  was  made  of  it.  The  Roman  state  took 
the  tenth  of  the  produce  in  kind,  which  the  cultivator  was  bound  to 
convey  to  some  port  in  Sicily,  whero  it  was  embarked  for  Rome.  All 
the  wheat  produced  by  the  tenths  was  entered  in  the  public  books. 
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and  it  was  all  oo&Teyed  to  Rome  or  to  the  armies  which  were  wrring 
in  parts  remote  from  Rome;  thia  at  least  appears  to  hare  been  the 
general  rule. 

Sometimes  two-tenths  of  the  produce  were  claimed  by  the  Roman 
state  (Livy,  xxxvL  2 ;  xxxvii.  2),  but  in  this  case  the  second  tenth  was 
paid  ior  out  of  the  Roman  Aerarium.  Presents  of  grain  from  foreign 
etatee  sod  princes  were  sometimes  made  to  the  Romans.  (Plutarch, 
'  C.  Qracchus/  c.  2.)  Thus  it  appears  that  the  state  undertook  to  pro- 
vide the  chief  supply  of  grain  for  the  city :  the  grain  was  sometimes 
Bold,  and  sometimes  distributed  gratis  among  tne  poor,  a  practice 
which  became  common  under  the  late  republic.  Besides  these  diatri- 
butions  of  com  at  the  public  expense,  the  wealthy  Romans  who  sought 
popularity  sometimes  made  like  distributions  of  corn  among  the  poorer 
citizens,  as  M.  Crassua  the  Rich  did  in  his  consulship.  (Plutarch, 
'Crassus/c.  2, 12.) 

It  does  not  appear,  then,  that  the  chief  supply  of  com  for  the  city 
of  Rome  during  the  repubUc  was  furmshed  in  the  regular  way  of  trade. 
It  was  the  business  of  the  state  to  keep  the  proper  supply  of  com  for 
the  dty  in  the  public  warehouses ;  but  the  supply  was  not  always  equal 
to  the  demand,  and  it  also  often  happened  that  mimy  people  oould  not 
affi>rd  to  pay  the  price.  Scarcity  was  not  uncommon  both  under  the 
republic  and  the  empire. 

In  Livy  (iv.  12)  we  hare  a  notice  of  the  creation  of  a  Prafeotus 
Annooae,  or  superintendent  of  pijpvision,  L.  Minucius,  B.c.  440,  in  a 
season  of  scarcity.  He  exercised  nis  office  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  by 
compelling  persons  to  state  what  oom  they  had  in  their  possession,  and 
to  sell  it;  and  he  endeavoured  to  raise  a  popular  clamour  against  the 
corn-dealers,  if  Fnunentarii  here  means  private  dealers.  Cn.  Pompeius 
Magnus  was  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  provision  for  five 
years.  (Cicero, '  Ad.  AtUc.,*  iv.  1.)  Augustus,  at  the  urgent  impor- 
tunity of  the  people,  took  on  himself  the  office  of  Prsefectus  Annona, 
such  as  Pompeius  held  it.     (Dion.  Cassius,  liv.  1.) 

Under  the  early  republic  many  parts  of  Italy  were  well  cultivated, 
and  Rome,  as  already  observed,  derived  supplies  of  com  from  various 
parts  of  the  peninsula.  But  the  civil  wars  which  devastated  Italy  near 
the  dose  of  the  republic  were  injurious  to  agriculture.  Murder  and 
proscription  thinned  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  life  and  property 
were  insecure.  Many  of  the  lands  changed  owners,  and  the  property 
of  those  who  were  cut  off  by  violence  fell  into  the  hands  of  others,  and 
chiefly  of  the  soldiers.  These  and  other  causes  made  Italy  less  pro- 
ductive about  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  than  it  had  been  some 
centuries  earlier.  Even  under  the  peaceable  administration  of  Augustus, 
60,000,000  modi!  of  wheat  were  annually  imported  into  Italy  and  Rome 
from  Egypt  and  the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  The  mo<Uus  is  esti- 
mated at  1  gsJlon  and  7*8576  pints,  English  measure.  But  this  did 
not  prevent  scarcity  :  there  was  a  great  famine  at  Rome  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  administration  of  Augustus.  (Dion  Cassius,  Iv.  26 ;  Veil. 
F^rc,  u.  104 ;  Suetonius, '  Augustus,'  c.  42.)  The  general  adminis- 
tration of  Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augustus,  is  commended  by  Tacitus. 
('  AnnaL,'  iv.  6.)  He  endeavoured  to  secure  a  proper  supply  of  com  by 
intrusting  to  tiie  Publican!  the  management  of  the  tenths  of  grain 
from  the  provinces ;  but  there  was  a  great  £unine  in  his  time,  and  the 
high  price  of  grain  almost  caused  an  insurrection.  The  emperor 
showed  that  he  had  not  neglected  this  important  part  of  the  adiuinis- 
tiation:  he  published  a  list  of  the  provinces  from  which  com  was 
brought,  and  he  proved  that  the  importation  was  larger  than  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  (Tacit., '  AnnaL,'  vL  13.)  Again,  imder  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  a  famine  in  Rome  occurred. 
(Tadt, '  AnnaL,'  xii.  43.)  Tacitus  observes,  that  during  the  scarcity 
Claudius  was  assailed  with  menaces  while  he  was  seated  on  the  tribunal 
in  the  forum,  and  he  only  escaped  by  the  aid  of  his  soldiers.  He  adds 
that  there  were  only  fifteen  days'  provisions  in  the  city;  and  "  formerly 
Italy  used  to  export  supplies  for  the  l^ons  to  distant  provinces ;  nor 
is  Italy  now  bairen,  but  men  prefer  cultivating  Egypt  and  Africa,  and 
the  existence  of  the  Roman  people  is  intrusted  to  ships  and  the  dangers 
of  the  sea."  Claudius  subsequently  paid  great  attention  to  the  supply- 
ing of  Rome  with  com.  Under  Nero,  the  succeesor  of  Claudius,  there 
was  a  &mine  at  Rome.    (Suetoniujs, '  Nero,'  c.  45.) 

The  comparison  of  ancient  and  modem  prices  of  grain  is  a  difficult 
subject,  and  the  results  hitherto  obtained  are  not  satisfactory.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  be  careful  in  considering  the  drctmiatances  when  any 
prices  are  mentioned.  P.  Scipio  on  one  occasion  (b.o.  200)  sent  a  great 
quantity  of  com  from  Africa,  which  was  sold  to  the  people  at  four  ases 
^  modius.  (Livy,  xxxi.  4.)  In  the  same  book  of  Livy  (c.  50)  another 
sale  is  mentioned  at  the  rate  of  two  ases  the  modius.  But  on  these, 
as  on  many  other  occasions,  these  prices  were  not  the  market-prices  at 
which  wheat  would  have  sold,  but  they  were  the  lower  prices  at  which 
the  state  sold  the  grain  in  order  to  relieve  the  citizens.  Rome,  both 
under  the  republic  and  the  early  empire,  suffered  occasionally  from 
scarcity  or  from  high  prices  of  grain.  It  is  possible  that  a  supply 
might  have  readily  been  procured  from  foreign  parts  if  there  had  been 
a  body  of  consumers  in  Rome  to  pay  for  it.  But  the  export  of  grain  to 
Rome  was  not  a  regular  trade ;  it  was,  as  above  explained,  a  system  by 
which  the  Romans  drew  from  their  provinces  a  contribution  of  com 
for  the  consumption  of  the  capital,  and  it  was  not  regulated  by  the 
steady  demand  of  an  industrious  class  who  could  pay  for  it.  The  reign 
of  Tiberius  appears  to  have  been  a  period  of  scarcity ;  the  complaints 
were  loud,  and  the  emperor  fixed  the  prioe  of  com  in  Rome,  and  he 
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promised  to  give  the  merchants  a  bounty  of  two  sesterces  on  the 
modius.  This  seems  to  mean  that  the  emperor  fixed  the  prices  for  all 
grain,  including  whatever  private  merohants  might  have ;  but  to  make 
them  amends  for  any  loss,  he  paid  them  part  of  their  prices  out  of  the 
treastuy.  After  the  firo  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  Tacitus  speiika 
of  the  price  of  com  being  lowered  to  three  sesterces  the  modius.  The 
Emperor  Diocletian,  by  an  edict,  fixed  the  prices  of  all  articles  through 
the  Roman  empire.  The  reason  for  this  measure  is  stated,  in  the 
preamble  to  the  edict,  to  be  the  high  market-price  of  provisions,  which 
is  attributed  to  the  avarice  of  the  dealers,  and  was  not  limited  even 
when  there  was  abundance.  (Inscription  of  Stratoniceia ;  see  an 
Edict  of  Diocletian,  fixing  a  maTimiiTT^  of  prices  throughout  the  Roman 
empire,  ▲.D.  303,  by  Colonel  Leake,  London,  1826,  8vo.) 

It  does  not  appear  whether  the  grain  which  was  brought  to  Rome 
from  the  provinces  was  brought  in  public  ships,  or  in  private  ships,  by 
persons  who  contracted  to  carry  it.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  also  importation  of  com  by  private  persons,  and 
that  there  were  no  restrictions  on  the  trade,  for  the  object  was  to  get 
a  full  supply.  A  constitution  of  Valentinian  and  Valens  ('  De  Canone 
Frumentario  Urbis  Ronuo,'  Cod.  xL,  tit.  23)  declares  that  merchants 
(nautici)  were  to  make  a  declaration  of  the  grain  which  they  imported 
before  the  governors  (of  provinces)  and  the  magistrates,  and  that  they 
had  onlv  good  com  on  board ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  authorities 
to  see  that  the  grain  was  good.  The  provisioning  of  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  and  probably  other  great  cities,  under  the  later  empire,  was 
subject  to  regulations  similar  to  those  of  Rome,  and  there  were  public 
granaries  in  those  cities. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  collect  from  the  scattered  notices  in  the 
Roman  writers  a  just  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  trade  in  grain.  So 
far  as  concerns  Rome,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  there  was  a  regular 
trade  in  our  sense  of  the  term.  The  chidf  supply  of  grain  was  provided 
by  the  state.  That  which  is  best  left  to  private  enterprise  was  under- 
taken by  the  government.  It  is  true  tniat  the  condition  of  Rome  was 
peculiar  under  the  late  republic  and  the  empire.  The  city  was  full  of 
paupers,  who  required  to  be  fed  by  occaaioxial  allowances  of  com.  The 
effect,  however,  of  the  state  purohasing  for  the  people  was  not  a  certain 
supply,  but  occasional  scarcity.  Whether  a  state  undertakes  to  buy 
for  the  people  what  they  want  for  their  consumption,  or  regulates  the 
trade  by  interfering  with  the  supply,  is  immatenal  as  to  the  result  In 
either  case  the  people  may  expect  to  be  starved  whenever  com  is 
scarce.  The  Roman  system  was  to  import  all  that  could  be  got  into 
Rome,  but  it  was  not  left  to  private  enterprise.  There  was  no  exclusion 
of  foreign  grain  in  order  to  favour  the  Italian  farmer ;  nor  can  it  be 
said  that  the  Italian  farmer  suffered  because  foreign  grain  was  brought 
into  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy ;  he  could  employ  much  of  his  hmd 
better  than  in  growing  oom  for  Rome  and  sendmg  it  there.  Com 
came  from  countries  which  were  better  adapted  to  corn-growing  than 
many  parts  of  Italy;  and  besides  this,  the  transport  of  grain  from  many 
foreign  partff  to  Rome,  such  as  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  the  province  of 
Africa,  would  be  as  cheap  as  the  transport  of  grain  by  sea  from  the 
remote  parts  of  Italy,  and  much  cheaper  than  the  transport  by  land. 

The  essay  of  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  'De  rEconomie  Politique  des 
Remains,'  and  the  treatise  of  Vincentius  Contarenus, '  De  Frumentaria 
Romanorum  Largitione,'  in  Qrsavius, '  Antiq.  Rom.  Thesaurus,'  vol.  viii., 
contain  most  of  the  {acta  relating  to  the  supply  of  com  to  Rome ; 
and  both  have  been  used  for  this  article. 

CORNET,  a  commissioned  officer  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  He  is 
immediately  inferior  to  a  lieutenant,  and  his  rank  corresponds  to  that 
of  an  ensign  in  a  battalion  of  infantry. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Italian  eometta,  signifying  a  small 
flag;  and  hence,  both  in  the  English  and  French  services  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centiuries,  it  was  applied  not  only  to  the  officer  who  had 
charge  of  the  standard,  but  to  the  whole  troop,  which  seems  then  to 
have  consisted  of  a  hundred  men  and  upwards,  and  to  have  been  com- 
manded by  a  captain. 

CORNET,  a  shrill  wind  instrument  formed  of  wood,  which  seems  to 
have  been  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and  continued  in  use  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  when  it  was  laid  aside  for  the 
oboe.  In  the  '  Musiugia'  of  Lusdnius  is  a  rude  wood-cut  of  the  comet ; 
but  it  is  represented  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  in  Mersenne's 
'Harmonie  Universelle,'  from  which  it  appears  that  the  instrument 
was  blown  by  a  mouth-piece,  and  that  there  were  treble,  tenor,  and  base 
cornets.  The  compass  of  the  first  was  from  ▲,  the  second  staff  in  the 
treble,  to  X  in  alt.  The  last  was  bent  in  rather  a  serpentine  form,  and 
reached  nearly  five  feet  in  length,  therefore  was  deep  in  tone. 

CORNET-STOP,  in  the  organ,  is  an  imitative  treble-stop,  consisting 
of  five  ran^  of  pipes,  in  organs  on  a  laige  scale,  each  key  of  the 
instrument  causing  all  the  five  pipes  to  sound  at  once.  These  are 
timed  to  a  given  note,  its  octave,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  and  seventeenth, 
though  the  whole  together  produce  the  effect  of  a  single  note.  Thia 
is  a  harsh  stop,  and  is  now  used  only  in  union  with  others ;  but 
formerly,  compositions  called  Cornet  Pieces,  were  written  exclusively 
for  it ;  these  have  been  proscribed  by  an  improved  taste  in  oi^an- 
playing. 

CORNICE.    [CoLUMW.] 

CORN  IN.  A  bitter  crystallisable  matter,  found  in  the  bark  of  the 
root  of  the  Comut  fiorida. 

CORNS  are  in  the  first  instance  merely  thickenings  of  the  cuticle> 
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generally  of  the  toes,  ariaing  from  continued  preasure  over  a  projecl^ 
portion  of  bona.    While  auperfioial,  a  com  is  moveable,  and  retains 
the  lamellated  structure  of  the  cuticle ;  afterwards  it  acquires  a  base, 
attaches  itself  more  firmly  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  becomes  a  com- 
plete com.    "  A  bursa  or  bag  of  synovial  membrane,  similar  to  those 
burase  which  are  of  original  formation,  but  of  very  small  size,  is  formed 
between  the  thickened  cuticle  and  the  cutis ;  it  is  this  combination  of 
thickened  cuticle  with  a  subjacent  bum  which  constitutes  a  perfect 
com."    Corns  are  either  hard  and  dry,  which  is  the  case  when  they 
are  situated  externally ;  or  they  are  soft,  when  situated  between  the 
toes.     The  inconveniences  arising  from  corns  are  generally  slight; 
sometimes  they  are  very  serious.    The  bursa  under  a  hard  com  is  apt 
to  suppurate,  and  the  inflammation,  pain,  and  irritation,  are  excessive. 
Ti  ht  or  improperly-shaped  shoes  being  the  primary  cause  of  corns, 
shoes  or  boots  fashioned  to  the  natural  shape  of  the  foot  must  be  worn, 
and  the  material  of  which  they  are  formed  should  be  soft  and  pliant. 
To  avoid  pressure  upon  a  com  already  existing,  a  portion  of  leather 
spread  witn  diachvlon  or  other  emollient  phister  having  a  hole  in  it 
corresponding  with  the  size  of  the  com  may  be  worn ;  or  if  the  outer 
portion  of  the  com,  which  is  quite  insensible,  be  pared  or  scraped 
away,  temporary  relief  is  obtained.    For  a  com  which  has  become  very 
sensible,  the  application  of  lunar  caustic  or  concentrated  nitric  acid  is 
necessary ;  if  there  be  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  an  inflamed 
bursa  containing  pus,  the  outer  portion  must  be  cut  away  with  the 
scalpel,  and  the  bursa  freely  laid  open,  so  that  the  matter  may  escape, 
which  will  give  great  relief.    If  a  soft  com  become  very  sensible,  as  it 
often  does,  without  an  abscess  existing  beneath,  concentrated  nitric 
acid  should  be  applied.    Bunions  differ  from  corns,  inasmuch  ss  the 
part  affiscted  is  generally  of  greater  extent ;  a  bursa  is  always  connected 
with  them,  and  when  inflamed,  serum  is  secreted,  which,  if  pressure 
and  all  causes  of  irritation  be  avoided,  is  again  speedily  absorbed.    If 
the  bursa  be  much  inflamed,  leeches  and  fomentations  are  necessaiy ; 
and  should  pus  have  formed,  it  must  be  let  out.    If  the  abscess  do  not 
speedily  heal,  nitric  acid  should  be  oarefully  applied  to  its  inner  sur- 
&ce.    Extirpation  of  corns  has  been  recommended,  but  it  is  not  free 
from  danger,  and  should  never  be  attempted  except  by  a  very  skilful 
and  dexterous  person.     A  wound  or  laceration  of  the  tendons  or 
fibrous  structures  around  the  joints,  is  sometimes  followed  b^  the 
most  alarming  symptoms,  even  by  tetanus  and  death.    Amputation  of 
the  toe  has  been  practised.    (See  Sir  B.  Brodie's  excellent  Lecture  on 
Corns  and  Bunions, '  Medical  Gazette,'  February  18th,  1886.) 

CORNUCO'PIA,  or  CORNU-COPI^,  the  hom  of  plenty,  fabled 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  infant  days  of  Jupiter ;  it  was  filled  with 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  was  endowed  with  the  property  of  always 
becoming  spontaneously  furnished  with  a  new  supply.  Ovid,  in  his 
*  Fasti'  (lib.  v.  115>128),  tells  us  that  one  of  the  goats  of  Amalthea, 
who  nursed  Jupiter  in  Crete,  broke  off  its  hom  against  a  tree,  when 
the  nymph,  having  wreathed  it  with  flowers  and  filled  it  with  fruit, 
presented  it  to  the  god.  Jupiter,  when  he  came  into  power,  called  his 
nurse  U*  the  skies,  and  made  the  hom  the  emblem  of  fertility.  The 
Greeks  called  it  xipas  'A/iaX6c(at,  the  hom  of  Amalthea.  In  his  '  Meta- 
morphoses '  (lib.  tx.  V.  82,  &c.),  Ovid  derives  the  origin  of  the  Cornucopia 
from  a  different  fable.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  hom  of  the  river-god 
Achelous,  broken  off  by  Hercules,  and  consecrated  by  the  Naiads : — 

**  NaTftea  hoc,  ponUs  et  odoro  flore  rcpletmm, 
Sacrantnt.*' 

The  Cornucopia  wss  the  proper  symbol  of  Tyche  or  Fortune,  but  it 
was  also  carried  by  the  several  lesser  deities  of  the  Romans  who  pre- 
sided over  the  needs  and  destinies  of  the  people.  In  representations 
of  the  deities  the  cornucopia  usually  rests  on  the  left  arm.  Only  three 
or  four  statues  of  Roman  goddesses  are  known  which  have  the  original 
jomucopiae  remaining ;  of  the^e  one  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican, 
another  in  that  of  Dresden,  and  a  third  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 
Statues  of  Roman  empresses  bearing  cornucopias  are,  however,  not 
uncommon.  On  Roman  or  Greeco-Roman  relievi  goddesses  are  often 
represented  with  cornucopias.  Comucopiss  are  also  often  figxu'ed  on 
vases  in  the  hands  of  both  male  and  female  deities;  they  occur  like- 
wise very  frequently  in  the  types  of  ancient  coins,  particularly  upon 
those  of  Sicily. 

The  beautiful  medal  of  Anino^,  wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  II. 
Philadelphua,  Greek  king  of  Egypt,  given  in  the  article  AnsiNOfi,  in 
the  Bioo.  Dnr.,  has  a  cornucopia  on  the  reverse. 

COROLLARY  (Corolla,  "a  UtUe  crown,")  is  frequently  used  for 
any  necessary  consequence  of  a  proposition ;  but  technically  applied  in 
geometry,  it  means  a  consequence  which  immediately  follows  from  the 
demonsl^ation  of  a  proposition,  without  the  necessity  of  introducing 
any  other  proposition.  But  all  the  corollaries  in  our  editions  of  Euclid 
are  annexod  by  editors,  none  of  them  being  in  the  original  Those  of 
book  i.,  prop.  82,  were  added  by  Campanus ;  but  the  first  use  of  the 
word  which  we  know  of  is  in  the  English  translation  by  BiUiunlev. 

CORO'NA.    [CoLumi.]  ' 

CORCNA  BOREA'LIS  AND  AUSTRA'LIS,  the  northem  and 
southern  crowns.  ^  The  first  is  a  northem  constellation,  found  in 
Aratus,  who  says  it  was  formed  by  Bacchus  in  memory  of  Ariadne. 
It  is  situated  between  Bootes  and  Hercules,  and  the  bright  star  of  its 
cluster  (marked  a)  may  be  seen  about  an  hour  eastward  of  Arcturus, 
and  about  eight  degrees  nearer  to  the  pole.     Corona  Auistralis  is  a 


Bouthem  constellation,  first  found  in  Ptolemy.    It  is  rituat^d  betweoi 
the  front  legs  of  Centaurus. 

The  following  aro  the  principal  stars  in  Corona  Borealit, 

Ko.  in  Gatnlogoe 
Xo.  in  Catalogns  of  British 

Chsractsr.        of  FlamsteeiL  Association,  XsgnUods. 

/9  8  6098  4 

e  4  6181  4 

a  5  6148  2 
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There  aro  no  bright  stars  in  Corana  AuHraUt, 

CORONATION,  the  act  of  crowning  or  conseemting  s  king.  This 
rite  is  of  romote  antiquity,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  notices  which 
we  have  in  Scripturo,  in  the  first  and  second  books  of  ELings,  of  the 
coronations  of  Solomon,  and  of  Joash  the  son  of  Ahaciah,  of  the  latter 
of  whom  it  is  expressly  said  that  Jehoiada  the  priest  took  him,  put  the 
crown  upon  his  head,  and  gave  him  the  testimony,  and  they  m^de  him 
king,  and  anointed  him.  The  act  of  anointing  seems  to  have  originated 
with  the  Jews. 

In  England,  after  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarohy  had  become 
united,  we  find  the  ceremony  of  coronation  oontinuailv  alluded  to 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  term  ^bal7;pb,  by  which  is  exprsned 
that  the  king  was  hallowed  or  oonseorated.  Kingston-upon-Thamai 
was  the  place  where  the  Saxon  soveraigns  wero  crowned  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  lOUi  century.  (See  Dioeto  and  the  other 
historians  in  t^e  '  Decern  Soriptores.*)  Edgar,  who  suooeaded  to  the 
throne  in  969,  is  eaid  to  have  been  crowned  either  at  Kingston  or  si 
Bath.  Edward  the  Confessor  wss  crowned  at  Winchester  in  1042. 
The  copy  of  the  Gospels  upon  which  the  Saxon  kings  were  sworn  at 
tiieir  coronations  is  believed  to  be  still  preserved  amongst  the  Cot- 
tonian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  volume  Tib.  A  iL 
Harold  and  William  the  Conqueror  wero  crowned  at  Westminster.  It 
was  customary  with  the  Norman  kings  to  be  crowned  moro  than  ones. 
Henry  II.  crowned  his  eldest  son,  and  aasooiaied  him  with  hims^  in 
the  administration  during  his  own  life. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  in  the  Norman  times,  we  find  the  rsgnsl 
years  of  our  kings  dated  from  their  coronations  only ;  the  previoui 
time,  between  the  prt^ecessor's  death  and  the  performance  of  the 
inaugural  ceromony,  was  considered  as  an  interregnum.  This  is  s 
fact  of  no  email  importance  to  those  who  would  accuntely  fix  the 
dates  of  public  instmments  snd  transactions  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  L, 
John,  and  their  successors. 

The  first  English  coronation  of  which  we  have  any  detailed  account 
is  that  of  Richard  I.,  in  the  Histories  of  Diceto  and  Bromton.  (See 
Twysd., '  Script.'  x.  coll.  647, 1167.)  An  account  of  all  the  formslitiei 
observed  at  that  of  Richard  II.,  taken  from  the  '  Close  Rolls,'  is  to  be 
found  in  Rymer's  '  Feeders,'  the  old  edition,  vol.  vii.  p.  167.  Froisnrt 
has  given  a  short  but  interesting  narrsiive  of  the  coronation  of  Heniy 
IV.,  which  the  reader  may  see  in  in  the  EngUsh  edition  of  hlii 
*  Chronicle,'  by  liord  Bemers,  4to.,  London,  1812,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  768,  754. 
The  details  of  the  English  coronations  of  Henry  V.  and  VI.,  and  of  the 
latter  in  France,  aro  contained  in  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts,  Tib.  E. 
viii.  and  Nero  C.  ix.  Hall  and  Grafton  have  described  the  ceremoniee 
at  the  coronation  of  Richard  III.  The  account  of  the  coronation  of 
Henry  VIII.,  with  the  king's  oath  prefixed,  interlined  and  altered  with 
his  own  hand,  is  likewise  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Manuscript 
already  mentioned,  Tib.  E.  viii.  The  oath,  with  its  interlineations,  is 
engraved  in  £&c*simile  in  the  first  volume  of  the  second  series  of  Ellis's 
'  Original  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History.'  Fuller,  in  his '  Church 
History;  and  Ellis's  'Letters,'  1st  Sen,  vol  iii.  p.  213,  detail  the  par 
ticulars  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  I.  Several  editions  of  the  Form 
and  Order  of  Charles  II.'s  coronation  at  Scone  in  1661  were  published 
at  the  time  in  4to,  at  Aberdeen ;  reprinted  at  London  in  foUo,  1660 ; 
and  the  entertainment  of  Charles  II.  in  his  passage  through  London  to 
his  coronation,  with  a  narrative  of  the  ceremony  at  the  coronation,  hf 
John  Ogilby,  with  plates  by  Hollar,  fol.,  London,  1662.  CandfonTs 
'  History  of  the  Coronation  of  James  II.,*  fol,  London,  1687,  illus- 
trated witJi  very  ntimerous  engravings,  is  the  most  complete  of  all  our 
works  upon  English  coronations  published  by  authority.  That  of 
George  Iv.,  of  which  two  portions  only  appeared,  was  fsr  moro  splosdid, 
with  coloured  plates,  but  remains  wi^nished.  In  this  work  the  oath 
•taken  by  the  sovereign  on  his  or  her  coronation  is  given  at  length. 

A  very  ancient  MS.  of  the  ceremonial  of  crowning  the  emperors  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  was  purchased  at  the  last  sale  of  Pnnoe  TaUeyroad^ 
libraries,  by  Mrs.  Banks,  and  is  now  among  the  additional  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum.  Of  foreign  published  ooronations  that  of 
Charles  V.  at  Bologna  as  emperor,  in  1630,  is  one  of  the  most  curious, 
engraved  in  a  succession  of  plates  upon  a  roil  of  considerable  length. 
The  '  Sacre  de  Louis  XV.,  Roy  de  Fhmce  et  de  Navam,  dans  YE^im 
de  Reims,  26  Oct.  1722,'  is  a  work  of  pre-eminent  splendour,  full  of 
finbhed  engravings.  The  'Description  of  the  Ceremonies  at  the 
Coronation  of  Napoleon  as  Emperor  of  France,  with  his  Consort 
Josephine,  2  Dec.  1804,*  is  a  work  of  equal  size,  but  the  engravings  are 
chiefly  in  outline :  folio,  Paris,  1807.  There  is  a  volume,  with  en- 
gravings, of  the  coronation  of  the  empress  Anne  of  Russia,  fol.,  Peters- 
burg. 1731 ;  and  many  others  mi  ht  be  enumeratc<l. 
I      The  formulary  wlach  has  served  for  the  general  model  for  tho 
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English  corooations  since  the  time  of  Edward  III.  is  the  '  Liber  Kega> 
lis '  deposited  in  tUe  arohivee  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Weatmineter, 
«Bd  kept  with  a  religiouB  care.  It  ia  supposed  to  liave  been  written 
for  the  particular  instructions  of  the  prelates  who  attended  at  the 
eoroDation  of  King  Richard  II.  and  his  queen.  Copies  of  this  manu' 
icript,  without  its  illuminations,  are  preserved  in  one  or  two  of  our 
msnaioript  libraries.  The  substance  of  the  oeremonisi  directed  in  it  is 
sbiidged  in  Strutt's '  Manners  and  Customs/  toL  ii 

CORONER.  The  coroner  {eorcnator)  is  an  ancient  officer  by  the 
common  law  of  England.  The  name  is  said  by  Lord  Coke  to  be 
dented  "  a  eonnd,  because  he  is  an  officer  of  the  crown,  and  hath 
ooounnoe  of  some  pleas  which  are  called  pUicita  eonma."  In  this 
general  sense  the  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  by 
Tutue  of  liis  office  the  supreme  coroner  of  all  England,  and  may,  if  he 
pleases,  hold  an  inquest,  or  otherwise  exercise  the  office  of  coroner,  in 
any  pail  of  the  kingdom.  Lord  Coke  mentions  an  instance  in  which 
Chief  Justice  Fineux  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  held  an  inquest  on 
the  body  of  a  man  tlain  in  open  rebellion,  6  '  Reports,'  61.  In  this 
sense  also,  the  Master  of  the  Crown  Office  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  is  styled  the  "  coroner  or  attorney  for  the  king ; "  his  business 
being  confined  to  pleas  of  the  crown  discussed  in  that  oourt  But  the 
offieers  now  usually  understood  hj  this  term  are  the  coroners  of  counties, 
who  are  of  high  antiquity,  bemg  said  in  one  of  the  most  ancient 
treatiaes  on  the  common  law  to  have  been  ordained  together  with  the 
sherifls  to  keep  the  peace  of  counties  when  the  earls  gave  up  the 
wardship.  ('  Mirror/  o.  L  §  8.)  In  early  times  too,  the  office  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  great  estimation ;  for  by  the  statute  8  Edw.  I.  c.  10, 
they  are  required  to  be  knights,  and  by  the  28  Edw.  III.  c  6,  they 
must  be  "  of  the  most  meet  and  most  lawful  men  of  the  county."  By 
the  14  Edw.  III.  st.  1.  o.  8,  "  no  coroner  shall  be  chosen  unless  he  have 
land  in  fee  sufficient  in  the  county,  whereof  he  may  answer  to  all 
manner  of  people."  No  peculiar  qualification  Is  now  required,  though 
Serjeant  Hawldns  seems  to  eicprees  an  opinion  that  the  persons  chosen, 
tiioogh  not  kni^ts,  must  be  *'  of  good  substance  and  credit."  (Haw- 
kins's '  Plesi  of  the  Crown/  book  ii.  cap.  9.)  Most  commonly  there 
are  four  coroners  in  each  county ;  but  the  number  varies  according  to 
the  ussge  of  different  counties.  There  have  been  recent  instances  in 
which,  upon  a  renresentation  made  to  the  lord  chancellor  by  the 
magistrates,  that  the  eiisting  number  of  coroners  was  insufficient  for 
the  business  of  the  county,  writs  have  issued  for  the  election  of 
additional  coroners.    (See  8  Swanston's '  Reports/  181.) 

CamoBn  of  counties  are  elected  by  the  freeholders  in  the  county 
court,  in  the  Mme  manner  as  sheriffii  and  conservators  of  the  peace 
formerly  were ;  the  election  takes  place  by  virtue  of  an  ancient  king's 
writ,  Ik  Goroniuare  £Ugmdo,  returnable  in  chancery.  The  58  Oeo.  III. 
e.  95,  whidi  made  provision  for  conducting  the  election  of  coroners 
sinular  to  those  then  in  eiistence  for  the  ehotion  of  knights  of  the 
shire,  was  repealed  in  1844  by  7  &  8  Vict  c.  92,  which  substituted 
other  regulations  on  the  ground  that  the  former  mode  of  election  was 
inconvenient  and  attended  with  great  and  unnecessary  expense.  This 
Act  applies  only  to  county  coroners,  and  the  coroners  of  the  city  of 
London  and  borough  of  Southwark,  of  the  Queen's  household  and  the 
verge  of  the  Queen's  palace,  and  Admiralty  coroners,  are  specially 
exempted.  Counties  may  be  divided  by  the  justices  into  two  or  more 
districts  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  alterations  may  be  made  in 
existing  divisions.  The  justices,  in  making  such  divisions,  are  in  the 
first  place  to  petition  her  majesty,  and  notice  is  to  be  given  to  each 
coroner  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  time  when  the  justices  will 
take  such  petition  into  consideration.  Any  coroner  of  the  county  may 
present  a  petition  to  her  majesty  touching  the  proposed  division  or 
alteration  of  districts.  Her  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  the  privy 
eoundl,  may  order  that  such  county  shall  be  divided  into  so  many 
districts  as  may  be  eonsidered  convenient,  and  determine  at  what  place 
within  each  district  the  court  for  the  election  of  coroner  for  such 
district  shall  be  held.  The  justices  are  to  direct  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
to  make  out  a  list  of  the  several  parishes,  townships,  or  hundreds  in 
each  of  the  coroner's  districts  into  which  the  county  is  divided,  speci- 
fying the  place  within  each  district  at  which  the  court  for  the  election 
<rf  coroner  is  to  be  held,  the  place  or  places  at  which  the  poll  is  to  be 
taken,  and  the  parishes  or  places  attached  to  each  polling-place.  The 
justices  may  then  assign  one  district  to  each  coroner ;  and  whenever  a 
vacancy  occurs,  the  election  is  to  be  made  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Act.  The  coroner  must  reside  in  the  district  for  which  he  is 
dected,  or  in  some  place  wholly  or  partly  surrounded  by  such  district, 
or  not  more  than  two  miles  beyond  its  outer  boundary ;  the  election 
must  be  made  in  the  district ;  and  the  coroner  chosen  by  a  majority  of 
persons  duly  qualified  who  shall  reside  in  such  district ;  no  voter  can 
poll  out  of  the  district  where  his  property  lies.  Within  not  less  than 
seven  or  not  more  than  fourteen  days  after  the  sheriff  shall  have 
received  the  writ  De  CuronaU/re  EligendOj  he  is  required  to  hold  in  the 
district  for  which  a  vacancy  has  occurred  a  special  county  court  for  the 
election ;  and  if  a  poll  be  demanded,  it  may  be  kept  open  for  two  days, 
eight  hours  each  day,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  sheriff 
is  to  erect  polling  booths ;  poU-derks  are  to  be  sworn ;  and  an  inspector 
of  poll-clerks  is  to  be  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  each  one  of  the 
candidates.  Electors  may  be  required  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  candidate 
to  make  oath  respecting  their  qualification.  The  result  of  the  poll  is 
to  be  declared  by  the  sherifit    The  coroner,  although  elected  for  a 


district,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  coroner  for  the  whole  county ;  but  he 
is  only  to  hold  inquests  within  his  own  district,  except  in  case  of  the 
illness  or  unavoidable  absence  of  the  coroner  for  another  district ;  and 
his  inquisition  must  certify  the  cause  of  his  holding  such  inquest 

Coroners  in  counties  are  elected  for  life ;  but  if  they  accept  an  offloe 
incompatible  with  the  duties,  such  as  that  of  sheriff,  or  dwell  in  s 
remote  part  of  the  county,  or  are  incapacitated  by  age  or  iufirmity, 
they  are  removable  by  means  of  the  writ  IM  Ouronatore  SxvMrando  ; 
and  by  the  stat.  25  Oeo.  II.  c.  29,  §  6,  they  may  be  removed  upon  con- 
viction of  extortion,  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  or  misdemeanour  in  their 
office.  The  great  seal  has  authority  however,  independently  of  the 
above  statute,  to  remove  coroners  for  neglect  of  duty.  (1  Jacob  and 
Walker's  *  Reports/  451.)  By  the  sUt.  7  A^  8  Vict.  c.  92,  coroners  are 
prohibited  from  acting  professionally  in  any  case  in  which  they  have 
sat  as  coroner. 

At  common  law  the  coroner  had  authority  to  hear  and  determine 
felonies ;  but  his  powers  in  this  respect  were  expressly  abrogated  by 
Magna  Charta,  cap.  17.  The  most  usual  duty  of  a  coroner  is  that  of 
taking  inquisitions  of  death ;  and  though  his  duties,  as  well  as  his 
authority  in  this  respect,  are  said  to  have  existed  at  common  law,  they 
are  declared  by  the  4  Edw.  I.  stat.  2,  commonly  called  the  statute  Dt 
Ojficio  CorontUorig.  Bv  the  directions  of  that  statute,  "  the  coroner, 
upon  information,  sluul  go  to  the  places  where  any  be  slain,  or  suddenly 
dead  or  wounded,  and  shall  forthwith  command  four  of  the  next 
towns,  or  five  or  six,  to  appear  before  him  in  such  a  pUuie ;  and  when 
they  are  come  thither,  the  coroner,  upon  the  oath  of  them,  shall  inquire 
in  this  manner ;  that  is  to  wit,  if  they  know  where  the  person  was 
slain,  whether  it  were  in  any  house,  field,  bed,  tavern,  or  company,  and 
who  were  there ;  who  are  culpable,  either  of  the  act  or  of  the  force ; 
and  who  were  present,  either  men  or  women,  and  of  what  age  soever 
they  be,  if  they  can  speak,  or  have  any  discretion ;  and  how  many 
soever  be  found  ouliiable,  they  shall  be  taken  and  delivered  to  the 
sheriff,  and  shall  be  committed  to  the  gaol ;  and  such  as  be  found  and 
be  not  culpable,  shall  be  attached  until  the  coming  of  the  judge  of 
assise."  And  it  b  declared  by  the  same  statute,  that  "  if  it  fortune 
any  such  man  be  slain,  which  is  found  in  the  fields  or  in  woods,  firAt  it 
is  to  be  inquired  whether  he  were  slain  in  the  same  place,  or  not ;  aad 
if  he  were  brought  and  laid  there,  they  should  do  so  much  as  they  can 
to  follow  their  steps  that  brought  the  body  thither,  whether  he  were 
brought  upon  a  horse  or  in  a  cart.  It  shall  also  be  inquired  if  the 
dead  person  were  known,  or  else  a  stranger,  and  where  he  lay  the  night 
before."  It  is  declared  also  by  the  same  statute,  that  "  all  wounds 
ought  to  be  viewed,  the  length,  breadth,  and  deepness ; .and  with  what 
weapons ;  and  in  what  part  of  the  body  the  wound  or  hurt  is ;  and  how 
many  be  culpable ;  and  how  many  wounds  there  be ;  and  who  gave 
the  wound."  In  like  manner  it  is  to  be  inquired  by  the  coroner  **  of 
them  that  be  drowned,  or  suddenly  dead,  whether  they  were  so  drowned 
or  slain,  or  strangled  by  the  sign  of  a  cord  tied  straight  about  their 
necks,  or  about  any  of  thefr  members,  or  upon  any  other  hurt  found 
upon  their  bodies.  And  if  they  were  slain,  then  ought  the  coroner 
to  attach  the  finders  and  all  other  in  the  company."  The  provisions  of 
this  ancient  statute  are  still  in  force,  and  are  to  be  followed  by  coroners 
in  all  their  particular  directions  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  present  day 
in  inquisitions  of  death.  In  case  of  a  death  happening  upon  the  high 
sea,  inquisitions  are  taken  before  the  Admiralty  coroner,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  or  the  Lord  Admiral ;  and  the  county  coroners 
have  in  such  a  case  no  jurisdiction.  The  inquisitions  taken  before  the 
Admiralty  coroner  are  returned  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
under  stat.  28  Hen.  VIIL,  c.  15. 

The  coroner  has  authority  to  assemble  a  jury  by  means  of  a  precept 
to  the  constables  of  the  hundred  or  adjoining  township,  and  under  the 
7  &  8  Vict.  c.  92,  jurors  and  witnesses  who  neglect  to  attend  an  in- 
quest may  be  fined  any  sum  not  exceeding  40s.  The  power,  however, 
of  punifthing  witnesses  who  refuse  to  give  evidence  for  contempt  of 
court,  and  the  right  to  exclude  persons  from  his  court,  are  incidents  of 
his  office.  When  the  jury  are  assembled,  they  are  charged  and  sworn 
by  the  coroner  to  inquire,  upon  view  of  the  body,  how  the  p!irty  came 
by  his  death.  The  jury  aa-e,  by  the  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  86,  amended  by 
the  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  25,  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  required  for 
the  registration  of  deaths,  and  the  coroner  informs  the  registrar  in 
writing  of  the  finding  and  other  particulars,  and  in  case  of  a  dead  body 
being  found  exposed,  he  must  give  notice  to  the  registrar.  By  the 
18  £  19  Vict.  c.  108,  he  must  also  give  previous  notice  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  of  inquests  on  deaths  from  accidents  in  coal 
mines.  The  coroner  has  no  authority  to  take  an  inquisition  of 
death,  except*upon  view  of  the  body  by  himself  and  the  jury ;  and  if 
he  does  so,  the  inquisition  is  wholly  void.  (Rex  v.  Ferrand,  3  Bam. 
and  Aid.  '  Reports/  260.)  '  If  a  body  liable  to  an  inquest  has  been 
buried  before  the  coroner  has  notice  of  the  circumstances  of  the  death, 
he  haa  authority  to  cause  it  to  be  disinterred  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing the  inquest,  provided  he  does  so  within  a  reasonable  time.  By 
the  stat.  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  64,  §  4,  which  repeals  an  ancient  enactment  on 
this  subject,  it  is  provided  that  **  every  coroner,  upon  any  inquisition 
before  him  taken,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  indicted  fur  manslaughter 
or  murd.r,  or  as  an  accessary  to  murder  before  the  fact,  shall  put  in 
writing  the  evidence  given  to  the  jury  before  him,  or  as  much  thereof 
as  shall  be  material ;  and  shall  have  authority  to  bind  by  recognisance 
all  such  persons  as  know  or  declare  anything  material  touching  the 
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said  manslaughter  or  murder,  or  the  aaid  offoice  of  being  acoeesary  to 
murder,  to  appear  at  the  next  court  of  oyer  and  terminer^  or  gaol 
delivery,  or  superior  criminal  court  of  a  county  palatine,  or  great 
sessions,  at  which  the  trial  is  to  be,  then  and  there  to  prosecute  or 
give  evidence  against  the  party  charged ;  and  every  such  coroner  shall 
certify  and  subacoibe  the  same  evidence,  and  all  such  recognisances, 
and  also  the  inquisition  before  him  taken,  and  shall  deliver  the  same 
to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  in  which  the  trial  is  to  be,  before 
or  at  the  opening  of  the  court."  And  by  a  subsequent  section, 
authority  is  given  to  the  court  to  which  the  inquisition  ought  to  be 
delivered  to  examine  in  a  summary  manner  into  any  offence  com* 
mitted  by  the  coroner  against  the  act,  and  to  punish  him  by  fine.  The 
coroner's  inquisition  may  be  removed  into  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  and  the  facts  found  may  be  traversed  by  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  deceased ;  or  the  court  may  make  it  for  any  apparent 
defect. 

For  every  inquisition  taken  in  any  place  contributing  to  the  county 
rates,  the  coroner  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  20«.,  imder  the  25  Qeorge  II. 
c.  29,  and  by  the  1  Vict  c.  68,  to  an  addition  of  69.  Sd,  He  is  also 
entitled  to  dd.  for  every  mile  he  is  obliged  to  travel  from  his  usual 
place  of  abode  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it,  to  be  paid  by  order  of 
sessions  out  of  the  county  rates ;  and  by  the  7  &  8  Vict,  c  92,  coroners 
may  be  paid  travelling  expenses,  although  in  the  exercise  of  their 
discretion  they  may  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  hold  an  inquest. 
By  the  act  6  &  7  WilL  IV.  c.  89,  the  coroner  is  empowered  to  order 
the  attendance  of  legally-qualified  medical  practitioners  upon  an  inqui- 
ntion  of  death,  and  to  direct  the  performance  of  a  posi  mortem 
examination ;  and  if  the  majority  of  the  jury  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
first  examination,  they  may  call  upon  the  coroner  to  summon  a  second 
medical  witness,  to  perform  tkpott  mortem  examination,  whether  it  has 
been  performed  before  or  not.  The  same  statute  also,  as  amended  by 
the  1  Vict.  o.  68,  requires  the  coroner  to  pay  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to 
such  witness,  if  he  has  not  performed  a  poit  mortem  examination, 
and  of  two  guineas  if  he  has  performed  such  examination.  Medical 
practitioners  are  also  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fi^  if  they  neglect  to 
Attend. 

The  act  1  Vict.  0.  68,  authorises  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  England 
and  Wales,  at  their  quarter-sessions,  and  the  town  councils  of^  every 
borough  which  has  a  coroner's  court,  at  their  quarterly  meetings,  to 
make  a  schedule  of  the  fees,  allowances,  and  disbursements  which  the 
coroner  is  allowed  to  pay  (except  the  fees  payable  to  medical  witnesses, 
under  6  &  7  Will  IV.  c.  89),  on  holding  any  inquest.  This  schedule 
regulates  for  each  county  or  division  of  a  county  the  expenses  to  be 
paid  to  the  constable  for  summoning  witnesses,  &c  There  is  usually 
a  small  sum  allowed  to  each  juryman,  generally  !<.  6d.  in  counties  and 
1«.  in  boroughs. 

The  coroner  has  also  occasionally  to  exercise  a  ministerial  office, 
where  the  sheriff  is  incapable  of  acting.  Thus  where  an  exception  is 
taken  to  the  sheriff  on  the  ground  of  parti^ty  or  interest,  the  king's 
writs  are  directed  to  the  coroners.  This  incident  to  the  office  of 
coroners  points  distinctly  to  their  ancient  character  as  ministerial 
officers  of  the  crown.  When  acting  for  the  sheriff  the  coroner  is,  by 
the  7  &  8  Vict,  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  the  sheriff. 

By  the  Municiiial  Reform  Act,  5  &  6  WilL  IV.  c.  76,  §  62,  the 
oo\mcil  of  every  borough,  to  which  a  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions 
has  been  granted,  is  empowered  to  appoint  a  fit  person,  not  being  an 
alderman  or  coimdllor,  to  be  coroner  of  the  borough,  who  is  to  hold 
his  office  diving  good  behaviour.  The  fees  and  general  duties  of 
borough  coroners  are  the  same  as  those  of  county  coroners ;  but  the 
former  are  required  bv  the  statute  to  make  an  annual  return  to  the 
secretary  of  state  of  lul  inquests  of  death  taken  by  them.  [Deodand.] 
(8ee  Hawkins's '  Pleas  of  the  Crown,'  book  ii.  cap.  9;  Bums  'Justice,' 
tit.  '  Coroner ; '  and  Jervis's  '  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Office  and 
Duties  of  Coroners.') 

CORONET,  an  inferior  kind  of  crown  worn  by  the  nobility.  Of 
coronets  worn  by  foreign  nobility  much  may  be  seen  in  Selden's  '  Titles 
of  Honour,'  and  in  Mdntfauoon ;  see  also  Gough's '  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ments,' vol.  i.  pp.  183,  134.  No  coronets  belonging  to  peers  can  be 
found  in  Engbmd  earlier  than  the  time  of  Henry  III.  The  coronet 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  the  distinctive  mark  of  an  earl.  William 
de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  in  1304,  and  is  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  has  only  a  plain  fiUet.  Aymer  de  Valence,  how- 
ever, acknowledged  by  his  treasurer  the  receipt  of  a  coronet  at  his 
creation  of  earl  in  1319.  (See  Qough,  '  Sep.  Mon.,'  i.  p.  86,  from 
Selden's '  Tit.  of  Hon.')  John  of  Eltham,  second  son  of  Edward  III., 
who  died  in  1834,  and  is  also  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  has  a 
coronet  on  which  are  leaves ;  it  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  sort  we 
meet  with.  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  ii  buried  at  Canterbury, 
has  his  helmet  adorned  with  a  coronet  of  oak-leaves,  formerly  enriched 
with  paste,  or  false  stones,  of  whidi  tiie  collets  only  remain.  (Ibid, 
i  136.) 

Of  the  coronets  of  the  British  nobility,  as  at  present  worn,  all 
surround  caps  of  crimson  velvet  turned  up  with  ermine.  That  of  a 
duke  is  a  circle  of  gold,  richly  chased,  having  on  the  edge  eight  straw- 
berry leaves  of  equal  height :  that  of  a  marquess,  a  circle  set  round 
with  four  strawberry  leaves  and  as  many  pearls  on  pyramidal  points 
of  equal  height  alternately :  the  earl's  coronet  has  eight  pyramidal 
points  (five  only  being  seen  at  a  time),  with  as  many  pearls  on  the 


tops,  placed  alternately  with  as  many  strawberry  leaves,  lower  than  the 
pear]&  The  viscount  has  only  pearls,  without  any  limited  number, 
placed  on  the  circle  itself  all  round.  A  baron  has  only  six  pearis  set 
at  equal  distances.  Viscounts  and  barons  had  no  coronets  allowed 
them  tiU  after  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign ;  the  former  had  them  granted 
by  king  James  I.,  the  latter  by  a  grant  from  Charles  II.  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  reign.  In  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes's  letter,  giving 
an  account  of  the  coronation  of  king  Charles  I.,  it  ii  expressly  said  that 
when  the  higher  order  of  the  peerage  put  on  their  coronets,  the  baroni 
sat  bare. 

Thexioronet  of  the  kings  of  arms  is  a  plain  circle  of  gold,  bearing 
sixteen  leaves,  eight  of  which  are  higher  tnan  the  others :  and  on  the 
band,  the  motto  "  Miserere  mei,  Deus." 

CORPORAL  (in  the  French  service  ca/>oraZ),  a  non-commissioned 
officer  in  a  battalion  of  infantry.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Italian  capo,  signifying  a  head ;  and  the  title  denotes  that  the  person 
who  bore  it  was  the  chief  of  a  small  squadron  or  party.  During  the 
reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  the  corporal  was  a  kind  of  brigade-major ; 
he  superintended  the  marches  of  the  companies,  and  commanded  the 
troops  who  were  sent  out  on  skirmishing  parties.  But  at  present  he  is 
iomiediately  under  the  serjeant ;  he  commands  small  guards,  and  places 
and  relieves  tiie  sentries.  He  falls  into  the  ranks  and  does  the  same 
duty  as  a  private  soldier,  but  his  pay  is  rather  higher. 

LjBOice-corporal,  originallv  lance-^i>e8ata,  denoting  a  broken  or  spent 
lance,  was  a  term  appliea  to  a  cavalry  soldier  who  had  broken  his 
lance  or  lost  his  horse  in  action,  and  was  subsequently  retained  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  infantry  till  he  could  be  remounted.  He  is  now 
merely  a  soldier  who  does  the  duty  of  a  corporal,  but  without  the  pay, 
previously  to  obtaining  the  f  uU  appointment  to  that  grade. 

The  rank  of  corporal  is  indicated  by  two  stripes  on  the  ann,  that  of 
lance>corporal  by  only  one. 

CORPORATION.  In  the  progress  of  European  society  the  want 
was  early  felt,  of  some  means  by  which  a  permanent  esstence  might 
be  given  to  undertakings,  arts  and  crafts,  to  religious  doctrines,  systems, 
or  mysteries;  to  sanitary  or  other  eleemosynary  foundations,  and 
other  matters  of  permanent  interest  and  importance  to  each  succcieding 
generation  of  men.  Thus,  if  a  trade  or  handicraft  had  reached  to 
excellence,  it  became  desirable  to  provide  for  keeping  together  its 
professors,  for  the  conservation  of  its  secrets,  and  for  imparting  them 
to  a  chosen  few,  who  should  in  their  turn  perform  the  same  duty  to 
others,  thus,  as  it  were,  perpetually  keeping  the  lamp  trimmed  and 
burning.  In  this  mode  arose  the  idea  of  incorporation,  or  of  esta- 
blishing a  fictitious  person — an  invisible  entity — which  should  have 
powers  of  holding  property,  and  of  doing  various  acts  like  a  human 
being,  but  having  besides  a  perpetual  duration  and  identity.  Another 
instance  may  be  stated :  if  it  was  desired  to  perpetuate  a  system  of 
augury  or  divination,  intended  to  aid  in  the  government  of  future 
generations,  the  idea  of  incorporation  was  resorted  to ;  in  other  wonb, 
a  body  of  persons  was  constituted  with  powers  and  under  obligatiomi 
to  provide  in  certain  appointed  ways  and  modes  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  body,  by  the  election  of  a  new  member  whenever  a  vacancy  in 
the  existing  members  should  occur,  constituted  also,  with  certain  fixed 
rules,  as  that  the  concerns  of  the  body  should  be  determined  by  the 
majority  of  voices ;  and  this  being  done,  property  was  vested  in  the 
abstract  person  or  continuous  entity,  from  the  proceeds  of  which  the 
expenses  of  the  collective  body  were  provided  for.  By  this  invention 
there  was  always  in  being  a  holder  of  uie  property ;  always  a  successiaD 
of  members  to  manage  and  apply  it.  The  subtle  idea  of,  in  this  way, 
combining,  in  a  metaphysical  creation,  the  legal  characiers  of  the  finite 
being  with  the  essentials  of  infinity,  ii  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the 
Romans  of  the  period  which  is  usually  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Numa 
Pompilius.  As  society  developed,  the  idea  of  establishing  a  continuous 
identity  was  applied  to  a  variety  of  purposes:  it  furnished  munici- 
palities with  a  form  of  government  which  never  wore  out;  charitable 
fotmdations  and  trusts  were  secured  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
objects  of  them,  as  long  as  such  objects  should  continue  to  be  found; 
education  was  provided  for,  and  learning  and  religion  kept  alive 
through  times  through  which  perhaps  no  other  means  would  have 
sufficed  to  carry  them.  It  has  been,  however,  in  the  shape  of  muni- 
cipal incorporation  that  the  idea  has  perhaps  worked  most  conspicu- 
ously for  the  benefit  of  mankind  as  regards  times  past ;  the  munici- 
palities having  no  doubt  been  of  the  greatest  service  in  preserving 
liberty,  in  cherishing  trade  and  manufactures,  and  diffusing  generally 
a  spirit  of  liberty,  self -relianoe,  and  improvement  among  the  people  of 
Europe  in  the  early  and  middle  ages  of  modem  times.  That  the 
Roman  municipal  system  was  never  quite  extinct  in  Eiu-ope  is  the 
opinion  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars,  jurists,  and  lustorianB — 
Niebuhr,  Savigny,  Raynouard,  Palgrave,  Hallam,  and  various  Italian 
authorities.  In  this  country  it  is  probable  that  the  various  municipal 
and  other  corporations,  which  are  said  in  law  to  be  corporations  by 
prescription — ^that  is  having  an  origin  some  time  before  the  reign  A 
Richard  L — are  traceable  to  the  times  of  the  Romans :  thus  London, 
York,  Colchester,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  known  to  have 
been  places  of  Roman  residence,  have  ever  been  considered  to  have 
been  incorporated  at  some  very  early  period;  and  the  same  is  the 
case  of  the  stallingers  of  Simderland,  the  dredgers  of  Whitstable, 
the'  free  fishermen  of  Faversham,  &o.  (For  Corporations  among  the 
Romans,  see  Heineccius, '  De  CoUegiis  et  Corporibus  Opificum/  Open^ 
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torn.  iL,  p.  868 ;  the  Italiaos  '  Huiorin  PairisB  Monumenta/  Turin 
1836 ;  ftod  '  Muratori  Antiquit.'  iv.  pp.  6, 159 ;  Oennan  and  Spaniah 
Corporatioiis,  Roboison'a  Works,  toL  iiL,  pp.  227-229 ;  French,  Ray- 
Dooard,  de  Tooqueyille  '  Fraooe  before  Revolution  of  1789/  p.  76,  and 
428  n. ;  Engiieh,  Merewether  and  Stephens  *  Historj/  8  vols. ;  Hallam, 
*  Supplementary  Notes  to  History  of  Middle  Ages.')  Some  Piedmon- 
tcse  charten  of  inoorporation  date  as  hr  back  as  A.D.  707 ;  and  these 
are  believed  to  be  the  oldest  authentic  charters  in  existence. 

A  charter,  proceeding  from  the  sovereign,  was  for  long,  the  only 
known  mode  of  creating  a  corporate  body  either  in  this  or  any  other 
eountiy  of  Europe.  This  consisted  of  a  letter  or  rescript  of  the 
■orereign  sealed  with  his  ro3rBl  seal,  in  which  he  called  into  a  corporate 
existence  the  person  or  entitv  whom  it  was  intended  to  establish, 
endowed  it  wim  a  right,  and  fixed  upon  it  the  obligation  of  keeping 
up  a  perpetual  sucoessian  of  the  memben,  gave  it  a  name  in  which  it 
vas  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  hold  land  and  other  property,  and  to  do  all 
other  acts,  ftc.  It  was  also  enabled  to  have  a  common  seal,  to  be  the 
emblem  of  its  will;  its  ooncenu  being  in  general  managed  by  the 
Toioe  of  the  majority  of  its  members,  who  in  all  things  bound  the 
minority,  sad  who  signified  the  resolutions  of  the  corpontion,  authen- 
ticated its  oontraots,  Ac.,  executed  its  deeds,  ke.,  by  affixing  thereto 
the  oommon  seaL  In  this  country  the  mode  of  incorporation  by 
cfaarter  is  at  present  but  seldom  resorted  to,  having  been  nearly  super- 
seded by  the  mote  modem  device— dating  only  from  the  Revolution — 
of  an  act  of  parliament  for  each  case,  containing  such  rogulations, 
impoaing  sueh  restrictions,  sad  giving  such  powers,  as  it  is  competent 
to  pariiamcnt  to  q[>point.  Sudi  is  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
eorpoiations,  bodies  politic,  bodies  corporate  (as  they  are  indifierently 
called),  consisting  of  many  members,  or  **  sggr^gate  of  many,"  in  the 
tecfamcai  language  of  the  law. 

There  is  besides  this  another  class  of  corporations  called  corporations 
nle,  to  whit-fa  belong  the  king  or  queen  regnant  in  his  or  her  public 
cipaeity,  every  aichbiahop  or  bishop,  every  parson  of  a  pariah,  ftc. ;  but 
by  modi  the  more  important  dass,  at  tlu  present  day,  is  the  former, 
and  to  that  therefore  we  ahall  chiefly  direct  our  readOT^s  attention  in 
the  remaining  part  of  this  article. 

Corporations  aggregate  may  be  treated  under  the  heads  of  Cor- 
pontioQS  in  general  (which  would  include  ecclesiastical,  sanitary, 
deemosynary,  educational,  and  other  corporate  bodies) ;  municipal 
ooipoFationa ;  trading  corporations.  (See  Kerr's  Blackst. '  Comment,' 
ToL  L  capi  xviiL)  The  life  and  functions  of  every  corporation  aggregate 
are  the  creation  of  its  charter  or  constituting  statute  (as  the  case  may 
be);  they  do  not  exist  for  any  other  than  the  purpose  therein  specified; 
for  any  other  purpose  the  members  are  merely  an  unorganised  number 
of  penona,  not  lK>und  by  the  numerical  majority,  not  a  body,  not  a 
partnerahip,  wholly  unrecognised  as  endowed  with  aggregate  capacity 
or  collective  powers.  Hence  it  is  idle  to  contend,  ss  is  aometimes  done, 
that  the  acta  and  deeda  of  corporations  are  to  be  received  and  treated 
like  the  acts  of  natural  persons  or  individuals ;  for  corporations  are 
artifioial  persona,  and  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  their  acts 
and  thoee  of  ixidividuals.  An  individual  may  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  own ;  he  may  bind  himself  by  deed  disposing  of  his  property,  how- 
ever capriciouBly,  without  equivalent  passing  to  him,  without  the  law 
of  England  investing  the  courts  with  any  power  of  interference,  pro- 
vided no  fraud  has  been  practtsed  on  him.  But  a  corporation  is  fettered 
in  its  volition  by  the  terms  of  its  constitution :  to  them  its  course  must 
be  conformed.  Any  act  done,  or  agreed  to  be  done,  either  in  violation 
uf  those  terms  or  for  purposes  not  comprised  within  thoee  terms  fairly 
coQstnied,  is  illegal  at  law  and  wiU  be  restrained  in  eqtdty,— such  ille- 
gality forming  a  defence  at  law  for  the  corporation  when  sued  for  the 
non>perfoTmance  of  its  undertaking  to  do  the  act,  or  the  ground  of  an 
injunction  in  equity  to  prevent  the  corporation  from  applying  its  funds 
for  the  purposes  so  unauthorised  or  prohibited. 

Among  the  powers  and  capacities  which  are  common  to  all  corpo- 
rations aggregate,  are,  those  of  having  a  corporate  name ;  of  suing  and 
being  sued  in  that  name ;  of  having  a  common  aeal,  and  doing  all  acts, 
executing  all  contracts,  deeds,  grants,  orders,  notices,  and  generally  all 
formal  documents  by  and  under  that  common  seal ;  to  ta^e  goods  as 
long  as  that  body  endures,  and  as  incident  thereto  to  lease,  mortgage, 
and  charge  the  same;  to  make  and  establish  what  are  called  "  bye 
laws"  (in  the  language  of  the  law),  being  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ooncems  of  the  corporation,  the  government  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  in  many  cases  of  persons  other  than  its  members,  who 
may  come  within  its  sphere  of  action  [Bt-Law]  :  these,  when  once 
duly  passed,  can  only  be  abrogated  by  a  counter  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  body  duly  aaaembled,  or  by  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  justice  over- 
taming  them  as  being  contrary  to  some  principle  of  the  general  law  of 
England.  AU  the  acts  of  the  body  are  determined  by  the  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  duly  in  corporate  meeting  assembled. 

Whilst  the  majority  is  acting  for  the  objects  and  within  the  scope  of 
the  constitution  of  the  body,  they  are  never  liable  at  common  law,  in 
their  own  peraons,  for  the  consequences  of  what  they  determine  to  do 
u  a  corporation ;  such  act  is  the  act  of  the  corporation,  and  if  any  one 
is  aggrieved  by  that  act,  the  corporation  is  the  proper  person  to  be 
sued,  not  the  aggregate  or  the  majority,  or  any  other  part  of  the  mem- 
hers ;  and  if  judgment  goes  againat  the  corporation  it  pays  the  damages 
or  the  penalty  out  of  its  corporate  funds.  If,  however,  the  majority 
take  upon  them  to  use  the  corporation  powers  and  apply  its  funds  to 


other  purposes  than  those  for  which  the  body  politic  was  called  into 
existence,  there  are  various  canes  in  which  the  individual  members  <A 
the  majority  may  be  made  liable  to  answer,  with  their  own  property,  the 
injury  that  their  conduct  may  have  done  to  others,  whether  strangera  or 
membera  of  the  same  body.  There  are  means  aJso  by  which  projected 
applications  of  the  powers  and  funds  of  the  corporation,  to  purposes  snd 
objects  for  which  tne  bod v  was  not  constituted,  and  the  funds  were  not 
devoted,  will  be  prevented  in  the  courts  of  equity. 

As  a  corporate  bodv  ia  thus  inc^>able  of  doing  anything  which  is 
beyond  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established  (for  it  has  not  jeen 
given  a  perpetual  existence  and  endowed  with  powers  except  for  the 
aocomplishment  of  the  particular  ends  for  which  it  was  created),  to  do 
an^^rthing  not  oomprised  in  them  is  «4r'*  vtret,and  the  attempt  to  eflSsot 
it  IS  void.  So,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  body  cannot  put  a  period,  bj 
any  act  of  its  own  simply,  to  its  own  corporate  existence;  although,  in 
cases  where  the  corporation  has  been  established  by  a  charter,  the 
majority,  with  the  consent  of  the  crown,  may  resign  or  surrender  the 
charter,  which  being  accepted,  the  corporation  is  extinct  A  corpo- 
ration may  also  pass  out  of  existence  by  reason  of  all  the  member* 
dying  out,  care  not  having  been  taken  to  keep  up  the  number  of  the 
members,  by  fresh  elections,  as  vacancies  occurred.  Or  a  corporation 
may  be  d^bnolved  or  abolished  by  statute,  though  this  has  only  been 
done,  against  the  will  of  the  bodies  concerned,  in  the  case  of  the  ICnights 
Templars,  and  of  the  oonvents  and  priories  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
But  the  crown  cannot,  of  its  own  will,  abolish  a  oorp^n^on. 

Corporations  for  eoclfwiasticsl,  eleemosynary,  and  educational  pur- 
poses differ  chiefly  from  municipal  and  trading  corporations  in  this, — 
that  they  have  appointed  to  them  by  the  terms  of  their  foundations 
visUan,  whose  duty  and  right  it  is  to  see  that  these  bodies  perform  the 
duties  witli  which  their  institutions  are  charged,  and  who,  for  that 
pturpose,  are  armed  with  unique  summary  nowera,  for  from  their  deci- 
sions there  is  no  appeaL  It  is  to  this  clasB  of  corporations  chiefly 
(though  not  exdusivcdy)  that  the  statutes  of  Mortmain  apply,  restrain- 
ing corporations  from  holding  land  without  a  licence  from  Uie  crown, 
and  the  statutes  of  Charitable  Uses,  preventing  corporations  from 
holding  land  devised  or  granted  to  them  lor  charitable  purposes,  except 
the    grantor,  Ac,  have  first  complied  with  certain   requirements. 

[MOBTMAIN.] 

Municipal  corporations  are  those  by  and  under  which  the  cities,  and 
nearly  all  the  principal  towns,  of  this  country  are  governed.  Having 
originated,  some  by  prescription  and  others  by  charter,  and  having 
therefore  conatitutiona  originally  of  very  great  variety,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  customs  prevalent  within  them,  clxiefly  in  restnint  of  trade, 
they  were  all  reduced  to  a  common  model  by  a  statute  of  William  IV., 
which,  with  some  additions  and  modifications  from  subsequent  statutes, 
has  remained  the  governing  statute  since  1835.  All  the  above-mentionecl 
customs  of  trading  were  at  the  same  time  abolished,  the  statute  apply- 
ing to  the  municipal  corporationa  of  England  and  Wales  except  that 
of  London,  the  customs  of  which  have  repeatedly  been  confirmed  by 
parliament ;  and  as  yet  (1859)  London  is  left  nearly  untouched  by 
municipal  reform. 

Tmaiftg  CcrporatunM. — ^A  partnership  is  a  company  of  persons  asso- 
ciated together  for  the  purpose  of  making  profits  by  trade,  each  of  the 
partners  being  entitled  to  such  a  share  of  the  net  profits,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  and  settled  by  the  deed  or  other  in- 
strument, or  by  the  terms  of  the  partnership,  and  each  bearing  losses, 
where  sny  occur,  and  being  liable  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  fortune.  A 
trading  corporation,  however,  is  an  incorporated  association,  having  a 
joint  or  common  stock  of  money,  mostly  divided  into  equal  shares,  the 
possession  (by  purchase  for  the  most  part)  of  one  or  more  of  which 
constitutes  membership :  the  business  is  conducted  for  the  common 
profits,  the  net  returns  of  it  being  thrown  into  a  common  fund,  out  of 
which  a  rateable  proportion  is  divided  periodically,  according  to  his 
number  of  shares,  to  each  member,  such  proportion  being  called  the 
dividend.  Thus,  then,  the  business  is  worked,  in  the  legal  sense,  by 
the  corporation,  for  its  profits  in  the  first  instance;  all  outgoings  are 
paid  and  all  contracts  nuide  by  the  corporation,  which  is  responsible,  in 
its  common  stock,  for  all  claims,  whether  in  the  nature  of  debts,  or 
for  compensation  in  damages  for  negligence  or  misfeasance,  and  the 
dividends  are  made  out  of  the  surplus  remaining  of  the  profit  fund 
after  defraying  these  and  all  other  charges.  In  these  bodies,  like  as 
in  other  corporations,  no  member  has  any  individual  right  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  property,  real  or  personal,  of  the  company  except  so  far  as 
a  declaration  of  dividend  entitles  him  to  his  proper  portion  of  the 
profits,  on  any  periodical  division ;  but  unlike  what  takes  place  in  com- 
mon law  corporations,  the  members  of  joint  stock  trading  corporations, 
are,  by  statute,  liable  personally  to  the  debts  of  the  corporation  after 
the  common  fund  has  been  exhausted,  and  even  those  who  are  no 
longer  members,  may,  in  certain  cases,  remain  liable  for  a  period  of  three 
years  after  they  have  ceased  to  hold  shares.  Most  rlsfwes  of  trading 
corporations  may  be  dissolved  by  virtue  of  statutory  enactments, 
applying  to  those  classes,  by  means  of  what  is  called  "  vrinding  up," 
under  whidi  system  sn  acooimt  is  taken  of  their  debts,  liabilities,  and 
sssets,  and  if  necessary  the  members  are  called  upon  to  contribute 
rateably,  according  to  their  shares,  such  sums  as  in  the  aggregate  suffice 
to  balance  the  accounts  of  the  company.  (See  Kerr's  Blackstone*s 
'  Comm.'  vol  i.  chap.  18.)  The  modem  trading  corporations  bear  little 
or  no  resemblance  to  the  incorporated  trades  or  guilds  of  the  middle 
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•geB,  whioh  were  aasociations  for  the  teaohing  and  managing,  each  of 
itd  particular  handicraft,  and  for  eleemosynary  purposes,  in  regard  to 
ita  members,  who  might  fall  into  decay.  They  were  uot  established 
with  any  view  to  traffic  or  the  making  of  profits. 

For  incorporated  companies  trading  as  bankers,  see  Grant  on 
'Banking';  and  the  article  Bank,  Banker,  Banking. 

For  general  information  on  corporations,  see  Grant's  '  Law  of  Cor* 
porations,'  where  particulars  are  stated  of  the  law  respecting  the 
uniTersities  and  their  colleges ;  grammar  schools ;  hospitals ;  dean  and 
chapters;  guardians  of  the  poor;  bishops,  parsons;  and  generally 
respecting  all  descriptions  of  corporate  bodies  known  in  this  country. 

CORPORATIONS  (MUNICIPAL)  OF  IRELAND.  The  present 
constitution  of  the  boroughs  of  Ireland,  will  be  treated  under  Muni- 
oiPAL  Corporations.  The  following  is  merelr  a  historical  notice  of 
some  of  the  peouliarities  no  longer  existing,  which  marked  the  Irish 
corporations. 

The  whole  system  of  boroughs,  which  holds  so  conspicuous  and 
important  a  pbice  in  the  history  of  the  political  and  general  civilisation 
of  the  British  islands,  is,  in  nature  as  well  as  name,  of  purely  Teutonic 
original :  that  particular  species  of  organisation  having  ever  been  found 
repugnant  to  the  habits  and  spirit  of  the  Celtic  nations  in  their  inde- 
pendent state.  Thus,  in  Great  Britain  itself,  its  local  limits  advanced 
with  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  Germanic  colonies  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Tweed ;  and  in  Ireland  we  find  that  the  native  race 
were  strangers  to  it  until  the  settlement  on  their  eastern  and  southern 
coasts,  about  the  9th  century,  of  some  of  those  Danish,  North-man, 
or,  as  they  were  called  in  Ireland,  Ost-man  (East-man)  bands,  in  that 
great  sera  of  the  permanent  migrations  of  thosd  formidable  sea-rovers. 
Of  these  maritime  settlements,  five,  namely,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Water- 
lord,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  appear  as  places  of  note  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Anglo-Norman  conquests  in  the  island,  and  as  frossessing 
that  municipal  organisation  whidi  constantly  attended  all  the  branches 
of  the  Teutonic  race.  The  Ost-man  colonists  of  Ireland,  too,  though 
for  a  considerable  time  after  their  first  settlement  they  adhered  to 
their  ancient  paganism,  had  at  the  period  in  question,  owing  un- 
doubtedly to  tne  amicable  relations  which  had  arisen  between  them 
and  the  Irish  population,  and  to  the  exertions  of  the  Irish  clergy,  been 
long  in  the  profession  of  Christianify ;  so  that,  it  should  seem,  the 
first  Anglo-Norman  invaders  might  have  recognised  in  them  some 
degree  of  national  affinity.  But  being  ignorant  and  brutal,  though 
subtle  and  daring  adventurers,  their  thirst  for  plunder  and  for  terri- 
torial acquisition  would  not  peimit  them,  in  their  career  of  murderous 
rapine,  to  make  any  distinction  in  treatment  between  the  Scandinavian 
and  the  Celtic  blood,  between  the  Ost-man  and  the  Irishman. 

This  unsparing  temper  of  the  early  private  invaders  perfectly 
coincided  with  the  policy  of  the  English  crown;  and  so  soon  as 
Henry  II.  had  found  leisure  to  take  the  business  of  the  invasion  into 
his  own  hands,  one  of  his  principal  measures  for  securing  the  footing 
of  his  government  on  the  Irish  soil  was  the  colonisation  of  the  Ost-man 
ports  with  English  or  Anglo-Norman  settlers.  Thus  the  Ost'men  of 
Dublin  were  thrust  without  the  walls  of  their  city  to  inhabit  the 
suburbs  thence  called  Ost-man  town,  and  still,  by  corruption,  Oxman- 
town,  giving  place  to  a  band  of  mercantile  settlers  from  Bristol,  who 
became  the  English  king's  ''burgesses  "  of  Dublin,  with  a  charter  of 
liberties  modelled  exactly  upon  that  of  Bristol.  In  like  manner, 
during  the  various  fluctuations  of  the  territorial  conquest,  down  to  its 
completion  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  every  permanent 
extension  of  the  English  frontier  extended  the  English  organisation  of 
the  territory,  of  which  the  establishment  of  fortified  towns,  with  inha- 
bitants municipally  organised  and  trained  to  ai  ms,  was  a  constant  and 
a  prominent  feature. 

The  municipal  commissioners  of  1838  could  not  help  observing  the 
"  marked  distinction  in  the  language  of  their  charters,  as  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  municipal  corporations  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  dates  of 
those  instruments,"  that  is,  according  as  they  were  granted  before  or 
after  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  This  was  precisely 
the  period  when  the  crown  was  mosft  actively  exerting  itself  to  secure 
the  power  of  moulding  the  borough  constitutions  at  its  pleasure ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  James's  reign  was  given  the  notable  judicial  decision  in 
favour  of  the  prerogative  of  estabhshing  close  boroughs  by  charter,  upon 
which  the  crown  ever  afterwards  acted.  Far,  however,  as  the  exercise 
of  this  power  was  carried  in  England,  yet,  in  the  hands  of  the  Stuarts 
at  least,  it  failed  of  the  complete  attainment  of  its  object.  But  in 
Ireland,  which  presented  a  much  clearer  field  for  its  exertion,  it  was 
used  both  lavishly  and  effectually,  not  only  in  establishing  new 
boroughs,  but  in  reframing  the  constitutions  of  the  old  ones.  In  the 
"plantation  of  Ulster,"  as  the  settling  of  British  inhabitants  upon  the 
lately-forfeited  lands  there  was  then  denominated,  by  charters  granted 
by  James  to  various  "  undertakers "  of  the  plantation,  a  number  of 
incorporations  were  made  beforehand,  on  the  new  and  approved  plan 
of  towns  "  to  be  built "  on  the  respective  lands.  Another  and  very 
similar  mode  of  making  boroughs  in  Ireland  at  this  period  was  the 
incorporating  of  some  village  ah-eady  existing,  at  the  same  time  placing 
ita  corporation  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
existing  previously  or  newly  erected.  The  whole  number  of  boroughs 
thus  created  by  James  I.  and  his  two  immediate  successors,  a  large 
proiiortion  of  which  were  originally  of  the  class  just  described,  though 
■ome  of  them  have  since  risen  to  importance,  was  61,  and  the  number 


of  the  older  boroughs  .was  46 ;  there  were  also  11  other  places  which 
sent  representatives  to  the  Irish  parliament,  though  no  charters  wer« 
in  existence,  but  which  derived  their  right  from  usage. 

Each  of  the  106  corporations  referred  to  above,  aent  two  memben 
to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  many  of  thoae  created  by  James  I. 
and  his  two  successors  served  scarcely  any  other  purpcae  from  the 
beginning,  their  incorporation  having  been  little  more  than  a  cover  for 
the  nomination  of  the  two  members  by  the  landed  proprietor.  Haoj 
had  consequently  fallen  into  virtual  disitae  long  before  the  legislative 
union  with  England. 

The  mode  of  incorporation  adopted  by  the  crown  in  erecting  the 
modem  boroughs,  presents  little  more  than  a  parallel  to  the  ooune  it 
was  pursuing  in  England ;  but  in  order  to  explain  how  it  was  that  the 
subversion  which  it  effected  in  the  ancient  borough  oonstitutions  of 
Ireland  was  so  much  more  rapid  and  more  complete  than  in  those  of 
England,  we  must  advert  to  some  very  remarkable  features  in  the 
politico-religious  history  of  Ireland. 

In  the  very  first  establishment  of  boroughs  in  that  country,  the 
Anglo-Norman  crown  had  found  itself  under  an  abaolute  necessity  of 
placing  the  municipalities  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  cLiss  of 
boroughs  in  EngUnd :  the  security  of  the  English  power  upon  the 
Irish  soil  requir^  that  the  incorporated  burgesses  should  be  strong 
and  prompt  for  defensive  warfare ;  and,  to  be  so,  it  was  essential  that 
th^  should  be  free.    Not  only  therefore  were  the  municipal  and  the 
parliamentary  franchise  enjoyed   by  the  inhabitant  householden  at 
large,  but  their  common  exemption  from   burdensome  duties  and 
services,  and  from  feudal  jurisdictions,  was  rendered  more  affective 
than  in  England  itself ;  and  such,  on  the  whole,  did  the  civil  conditioQ 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  boroughs  continue  to  be  untU  the  completion  of  the 
territorial  conquest.    This  completion,  while  it  relieved  the  aadeDt 
boroughs  from  the  danger  of  external  attack  from  the  unsubdued 
native  Irish  population,  rendered  their  internal  freedom  more  liable  to 
attack  from  the  English  crown,  at  length  relieved  from  the  risk  and 
embarrassment  of  the  old  contest  with  "the  Irish  enemy.^    Another 
remarkable  circumstance  appeared  juat  at  the  aame  period,  which, 
while  it  commenced  an  entirely  new  era  in  Anglo-Iriah  history,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  government  a  weapon    c^   sweeping 
efficiency  for  the  prosecution  in  Ireland  of  its  new  policy  towards 
ancient  boroughs  in  general.    When  Henry  VIII.  had  abolishsd,  to 
his  own  advantage,  the  papal  supremacy  inUagland,  the  new  religioai 
reformation  obtidned  only  a  partial  reception  in  Ireland.    In  the  reign 
of  Elisabeth  two  atatutes  were  passed  relating  to  the  crown's  religioiu 
supremacy  and  to  the  uniformity  of  oonunon  prayer ;  but  her  govern- 
ment was  too  discreet  to  enforce  either  of  them,  except  as  to  the 
clei*gy  and  the  leading  offioera  acting  in  civil  capacities  under  the  gofera- 
ment.    But  James  I.  aent  presidents  or  military  governors  through  the 
Irish  provinces  for  the  immediate  enforcement  of  the  atatutes  in  qne»- 
tion,  especially  in  the  corporate  towns.    The  leading  municipal  officers 
were  ejected,  others,  of  known  pliancy,  were  substituted  in  their 
places ;  and  theae  persons  readily  resigned  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
their  towns  into  the  king's  hands,  and  took  out  new  charters  of  incor- 
poration.    And  here  it  was  that  the  leading  object  of  the  crown  waa 
accomplished.     To  the  several  ancient  boroughs  new  charters  were 
soon  issued,  so  framed  as  to  leave  but  a  very  small  share  of  munioipal 
power  to  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants.     In  theae  charters  indi- 
viduals were  expressly  nominated  to  fill  the  offices  of  mayor,  sheriif, 
recorder,  &c. :  the  members  of  the  governing  council  of  the  corpo- 
rations were  in  moat  instances  nominated  in  like  manner,  with  exclusive 
power  to  appoint  their  successors ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  at  Lirge 
were  almost  wholly  deprived  of  that  share  in  their  local  government 
which,  under  tiie  original  constitutions  of  these  boroughs,  they  had 
enjoyed  for  upwards  of  four  centuries. 

The  system  of  exclusion  was  closely  pursued  by  the  persons  thus 
newly  placed  in  corporate  authority,  who,  by  thiJB  means,  gradually 
severed  their  interests  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  at  large :  still 
they  were  unable  wholly  to  extinguish  the  municipal  rights  of  the 
ancient  class  of  freemen,  who  though  excluded  by  test-oaths  from  the 
higher  corporate  offices,  continued  pretty  numerous  until  the  year 
1654,  when  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  obtained  possession  of  all 
such  towns.  No  sooner  was  Charles  II.  restored  than  the  Lordi 
Justices  of  Ireland  issued  a  proclamation  confirming  to  every  one 
holding  by  grant  or  contract  with  "  the  late  usurped  powers,"  all  their 
lands  and  possessions,  as  well  in  towns  as  elsewhere,  during  a  given 

{period.  Under  the  authority  of  this  proclamation,  when  the  InfiJ 
egislature  was  called  together  for  the  general  arrangement  of  ^^"^ 
property,  and  other  public  interests,  wluch  had  been  completely  sub- 
verted by  so  many  years  of  civil  war,  the  Commonwealth  soldiery,  who, 
under  Cromwell,  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  walled  towns,  were 
able  to  return  an  overwhelming  majority  of  members  to  that  parlia- 
ment which  passed  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation.  The  per- 
manence of  their  interest  was  thus  provided  for;  and  the  esttttee, 
rights,  and  liberties  of  those  corporate  establishments  were  vested  m  s 
body  of  men  but  recently  settled  in  the  kingdom.  The  unjuBt 
exclusion  consequently  maintained,  became,  in  the  course  of  the  earne 
reign,  a  subject  of  inquiry  with  the  Irish  government ;  but,  wavering 
as  that  government  has  so  often  been  between  justice  and  expediency, 
it  procured  no  effectual  change  in  that  system,  the  evils  of  which  it 
seemed  to  deplore. 
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One  meaaare,  hqwerer,  wm  taken  at  this  period,  the  tendency  of 
which  was  to  mitigate  in  acme  degree  the  spirit  of  absolute  exclusion 
{vevailing  in  the  Irish  municipalitiee.  The  Act  of  Explanation  em- 
powered the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council,  within  seven  years,  to  make 
rules,  orders,  and  directions,  for  the  better  regulation  of  all  cities, 
walled  towns,  and  corporations.  By  virtue  of  this  power,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Council,  in  1672,  issued  what  are  c^ed  the  "  New 
Rules,"*  which  ordained  that  thenceforward  the  elections  of  persons  to 
eenre  the  offices  of  mayor,  sheriff,  recorder,  or  town-clerk  of  Dublin, 
Limerick,  Galway,  and  the  several  other  towns  therein  mentioned, 
should  be  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Council ;  and  that  no  person  should  be  capable  of  acting  as  mayor, 
recorder,  sheriff,  treasurer,  alderman,  town-clerk,  common-councilman, 
or  master  or  warden,  until  he  should  have  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
except  such  only  with  whose  taking  that  oath  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
ehould  think  fit,  by  name  and  in  writing,  to  dispense.  But  that  part 
of  these  New  Rules  which  tended  to  restore  the  ancient  basis  of  the 
municipal  franchise,  was  a  ^xivision  that  all  "  foreigners,  stranf^rs, 
and  aliens,  being  merchants,  or  riiilled  in  any  mystery,  craft,  or  trade," 
then  or  thereafter  residing  and  inhabiting  within  those  cities  or  towns, 
ihould,  on  paying  down  a  fine  to  the  mayor  and  common  council,  or 
other  persons  authorised  to  admit  freemen,  be  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  such  city  or  town  respectively,  and  if  Uiey  desired  it,  into  any  guUd, 
brotherhood,  fto.,  therein ;  that  any  person  refusing  to  admit  Uiem  to 
applyiog  for  their  freedom  should,  upon  due  proof  before  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Council,  be  for  ever  deprived  of  the  freedom  of 
such  city  or  town ;  and  further,  that  on  such  refusal  of  admission 
by  the  eofporate  authorities,  such  person  so  applying  should,  on 
tendering  twenty  shillings,  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  anv 
justice  of  peaoa  in  the  adjoining  county,  be  therefore  deemed,  to  all 
intents  and  ptirpOMS,  a  freeman  of  such  corporation,  guild,  Ao.  Thus, 
in  Bpite  of  the  esclusive  system  then  in  operation,  every  Resident 
trader  in  the  oorporate  towns  of  Ireland  was  enabled,  under  these 
rales  and  orders,  to  become  a  freeman ;  though  still,  except  by  special 
dispensation,  h«  oould  not  fill  the  higher  municipal  offices,  unless 
by  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  giving  the  other  tests  then 
required. 

But  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  spirit  and  intention  of  this 
portion  of  these  rules  were  wholly  disregarded.  Owing,  indeeil,  in 
some  degree  to  James  IL*s  unsuccessful  attempts  against  his  oppo- 
nents in  the  oorporate  towns  of  Ireland,  the  system  of  absolute  ex- 
clusion pursued  in  the  early  part  of  his  brother's  reign  was  revived 
with  aggravated  rigour;  and  under  such  circumstances  little  was  to 
be  expected  from  seeking  the  benefit  of  the  rules  and  orders,  or 
bringing  in  any  oUier  mode  the  rights  of  the  excluded  before  such 
tribuioals  as  then  existed.  From  these  causes,  and  from  a  sort  of 
inriolability  ch*  sacredness  of  character  which  was  thrown  about  cor- 
porate establishments  in  Ireland  from  the  reign  of  William  III.  to  Uie 
pan  ng  of  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporations  Act  in  1840,  by  which  a 
numbtf  of  them  were  dinncorporated,  and  the  remainder,  in  their 
constitution,  were  assimilated  to  the  EngUsh  boroughs  as  regulated 
by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  Engknd  (1  Vict.  c.  78, 1837),  by 
'whidi  all  religious  distinctions  as  affecting  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants 
were  wholly  abolished,  the  inhabitants  at  laiige  of  municipal  towns 
remabed  wholly  unconnected  in  interests  or  feelings  with  the  few 
individuals  monopolising  all  corporate  authority. 

CORPITLENCE.    [Obebitt.J 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIVILIS.  The  term  corpus  juris  (literally  a 
body  of  law)  which  so  far  back  as  the  year  1262,  was  specially  applied 
to  the  several  compilations  made  by  Justinian  (Sarti  'de  Claris 
Archigynm/  t.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  214),  was  not  then  used  for  the  first  time,  for 
Livy  (iiL  84),  in  narrating  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
decemviral  code,  and  the  reception  it  met  with  at  Some,  states  that  the 
common  imprvnton  was  that  two  more  laws  were  wanted  to  complete 
the  work,  for  if  they  were  added  "  abeolvi  posse  velut  corpus  omnis 
Romani  jurb/'  whilst  Justinisn  himself  uses  the  term  in  the  sense  of 
the  collection  of  Roman  law  then  in  being  (C.  0.  13  pr.)  But  there 
are  now  two  principal  collections  to  which  that  appeUation  is  given, 
the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  and  t^e  Corpus  Juris  Canonici.  [Canon  Law.] 
The  tenn  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  designates  the  book  in  which  the 
different  parts  of  the  legislation  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  are  collected, 
and  which,  considered  as  one  whole,  oontains  the  main  body  of  the 
Civi]  or  Roman  law.  According  to  this  definition,  the  Corpus  Juris 
Gvilis  consists  of  the  compilations  of  the  codex,  pandects  or  digests, 
institutes,  and  novels,  which  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
emperor  Justinian. 

Justinian  himself,  regarding  each  part  of  his  legislation  as  a  separate 
collection  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  completing  former  compila- 
tions, never  thought  of  giving  a  conunon  title  to  them  all.  Each  part 
^its  separate  and  appropriate  name ;  for  instance,  the  codex  was  so 
<^ed  be<Auae  it  was  the  book  in  which  the  Roman  emperors'  constitu- 
tions were  collected;  the  institutes  were  so  called  because  they  con- 
tained the  first  principles  and  rules  of  the  law ;  the  digest  or  pandects 
hecauao  they  were  the  collection  of  the  digested  decisions  and 
opinions  of  the  old  lawyers,  forming  a  common  receptacle  of  legal 
learning  (C.  I.  17,  3, 1) ;  and  the  novels  because  they  were  new  con- 
stitutions (novellffi  constitutiones),  published  by  imperial  authority 
alter  the  appearance  of  the  former  works,  namely,  between  the  years 


A.D.  585  and  559.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  study  of  the  Roman 
law  began  to  fiourish  in  the  universities  of  Italy,  the  jurists  were  lad 
to  consider  Justinian's  separate  collections  as  one  entire  legislation,  to 
which  a  general  title  would  be  appropriate.  Savigny^  in  his  history 
of  the  Roman  law  in  the  middle  ages,  asserts  that  the  term  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis  was  used  in  the  12t£  century.  However,  Russardus, 
professor  in  Bourges  (which,  in  the  16th  century,  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  French  universities  for  jurisprudence),  who  first  edited  the 
collections  of  Justinian  \mder  a  common  title,  at  Lyon,  in  the  year 
1561,  chose  only  the  term  Jus  Civile  for  Uiat  purpose ;  and  Dionysius 
Gothofredus,  likewise  a  French  jurist  of  Paris,  is  commonly  con- 
sidered as  the  first  who,  in  his  edition  in  the  yesr  1583,  at  Lyon, 
adopted  the  term  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  as  a  general  title  for  the  collec- 
tions of  Justinian,  for  before  this  time  each  of  the  three  volumes  into 
which  the  glossers  divided  the  collection,  was  known  by  a  particular 
title ;  the  first  volume  being  called  '  Digestum  Vetus,'  comprising  ike 
first  twenty-three  books  and  the  first  two  titles  of  the  twenty-fourth 
book;  the  second  volume,  ' Infortiatum,'  running  from  the  third 
title  of  the  twenty-fourth  book  to  the  eighty-second  paragra^^i  of 
the  second  title  of  the  thirty-fifth  book;  and  the  tnird  volume 
'Digestum  Novum,'  containing  the  remainder  of  the  work.  (Sea 
in  '  Heynii  Opuscula  Academica,'  vol.  ii.  p.  815,  some  remarks  on 
this  division.)  From  the  time  of  Qothofredus  his  title  has  always 
been  in  use. 

The  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  as  it  is  now  composed,  contains :  1.  The 
Collections  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  namely,  the  Institutes,  in  4 
books ;  the  Pandects  or  Digests,  in  60  books ;  the  Codex,  in  12  books, 
together  with  the  Authentics,  a  name  given,  not  by  Justinian,  but  by 
the  Olossers  (professors  of  law,  who  in  the  12th  and  18th  centuries 
taught  the  Roman  law  and  explained  the  text  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
in  the  universities  of  Italy,  especially  Bologna)  in  order  to  distin* 
guish  the  oollection  made  by  them  and  appended  to  the  Corpus  Juris 
from  the  Epitome  Novellarum  made  by  Jullanus,  A.D.  570;  the 
number  of  these  Novelles  Constitutiones  is  168.  2.  An  arbitrary 
appendix,  joined  to  Uie  Corpus  Juris  by  difierent  editors  since  the 
time  of  Russardus,  namely,  a.  several  Constitutions  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian  and  hui  two  successors  Justinian  II.  and  Tiberius  II.,  osdled 
Justinian's  18  edicts,  which  were  first  received  into  the  Corpus  Juris 
by  Russardus;  6.  several  other  Constitutions  of  the  same  three 
emperors,  which  were  first  added  by  Contius,  in  his  edition  of  1571 ; 
€.  113  Constitutions  of  the  Emperor  Leo,  the  philosopher,  given  by 
him  for  the  purpose  of  amending  and  correcting  Justinian's  le^slation, 
tf  gether  with  a  Constitution  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  likewise  first  added 
by  Contius  in  his  edition ;  d.  a  series  of  Constitutions  of  the  successon 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian  from  the  7th  to  the  14th  century,  first  added 
to  the  Corpus  Juris  in  the  edition  of  Charondas  of  1575 ;  e.  a  series  of 
84  (or  85  according  to  the  older  division)  ecclesiastical  Canons,  called 
Canones  Sanctorum  et  Yenerandorum  Apostolorum,  first  added  to  the 
Corpus  Juris  by  Gregorius  Haloander  about  a.d.  530.  According  to  the 
descriptive  title  by  which  they  are  headed  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
Clement,  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  but  their  origin  and  history  are 
involved  in  so  much  doubt  that  many  writers  have  not  hesitated  to 
pronounce  them  to  be  apocryphal  and  devoid  of  authority  (Dupin, 
'  Biblioth^ue  Eccleeiastique,'  1. 1,  p.  135) ;  probably  they  are  a  private 
collection  of  decrees  of  councils  and  synods  existing  priur  to  the  synod 
of  Nicsea,  a.d.  825 ;  /.  the  Libri  Feudorum,  that  is,  the  books  which 
contain  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  feudal  system,  and  which  were 
joined  to  the  Corpus  Juris  by  the  Glossers  ;  g.  several  Constitutions  of 
the  Emperor  Frederic  II. ;  A.  a  short  book  in  ten  titles,  called  '  Extrava- 
gantes,  or  Undecima  Collatio.'  containing  some  Constitutions  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  YII.,  a.d.  1812;  t,  and  last  of  all,  the  Liber  de  paoe 
Constantise,  or  the  Treaty  drawn  up,  a.d.  1190,  between  Fredericic  I. 
and  the  Lombard  States,  by  which  the  freedom  ol  twenty-four  Lombard 
cities  was  granted.  In  several  editions  we  find  o^er  appendages 
besides  those  here  noticed. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  are  numerous,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  contain  only  a  part  of  Justinian's  legislation  :  numn- 
Bcripts  containing  the  whole  body  of  law  are  very  rare.  The  best 
MS.  of  the  latter  is  at  Copenhagen.  Of  MSS.  before  the  time  of  the 
Glossers  we  have  only  one  of  the  Pandects,  the  celebrated  Florentine 
manuscript,  which  was  first  at  PiM,  but  was  brought  to  Florence  in 
1411,  after  the  capture  of  Pisa,  a.d.  1406;  it  probably  belongs  to  the 
6th  or  7th  century,  and  some  even  suppose  that  it  may  be  the  original 
copy  of  the  Pandects  which  was  sent  by  Justinian  to  the  Western 
Empire.  Whatever  its  early  history  may  be,  whether,  as  Odofredus 
says,  it  v^ub  brought  to  Pisa  from  Constantinople,  or  as  the  old  story, 
constantly  repeated  and  supported  by  Brencman  among  others,  has  it, 
that  it  was  given  to  the  Pisans  by  Lothario  II.,  after  the  capture  of 
Amalfi,  A.D.  1138,  its  importance  consists  in  the  claim  set  up  for  it  as 
being  the  sole  authentic  source  from  which  the  text  of  all  other  MSS. 
I  has  been  taken ;  a  claim  as  earnestly  opposed  as  it  has  been  hotly 
contended  for,  and  only  to  be  settled,  if  it  be  possible,  tantas  componere 
lites,  by  the  conjecture  that  there  was  another  manuscript  coeval  with 
or  prior  to  the  Florentine  text  and  accessible  to  the  Glossators,  and 
that  each  of  these  was  copied  from  one  and  the  same  original.  The 
other  nianu8crii»ta  are  of  the  12th  13th.  and  14th  centuries,  and  con- 
tain the  vtrsio  rufgala,  or  text  as  tett'ed  by  the  Glossators  accordins:  to 
J  older  manuscripts.    In  Munich  and  Foiis  there  are  valuable  manu- 
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seripta  of  the  vertio  wigaJta  of  the  Codex.  As  to  the  mantucriptii,  see 
BecK, '  Indicia  Codicum  et  Editionum  Juris  Justinianei  Prodromus/ 
Lips.  1828.  Of  the  manuscripts  in  England,  there  is  a  valuable 
notice  in  the  5th  voL  of  the '  Qennan  Magawne  of  Historical  Juris- 
prudence.' 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  the  '  Corpus  Juris :'  it  was  printed 
very  soon  after  the  invention  of  the  art,  but  at  first  only  separate 
parts  were  published.    The  oldest  edition  that  we  know  of  is  that  of 
the  Institutes,  by  Peter  Schooffer,  in  Mentz,  of  the  year  1468.  There  is 
a  copy  of  this  edition  on  vellum  in  the  King's  Library,  British  Museum. 
It  has  a  small  illumination  of  a  presumed  portrait  of  Justinian  in  the 
title-page.    The  larger  capital  letters  throughout  the  books  are  illu- 
minated, and  some  of  them  with  gold.    The  last  edition  of  importance 
is  that  of  Schrader  (Berlin,  1832),  who  formed  the  design  of  preparing 
an  accurate  and  trustworthy  edition  of  the  '  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.'  Till 
the  year  1476  all  the  ports  of  the  '  Corpus  *  were  printed  separately. 
The  first  edition,  which  contained  the  whole,  is  that  by  Honate,  at 
Milan,  of  tJie  years  1482  and  1483,  but  still  not  vmder  a  general  title, 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  was  first  used  by  Rusaardus.    Till  the 
year  1518  all  the  editions  were  printed  with  the  glosses,  but  after  that 
date  the  glosses  were  commonly  omitted.     The  last  edition  with 
glosses  is  of  the  year  1627.    For  a  complete  list  of  the  editions,  see 
Beck's '  Index.'   Probably  there  are  no  editions  that  have  been  so  gene- 
rally received  and  have  met  with  such  favour  as  those  of  the  celebrated 
Denys  Gkxlefroi ;  of  theae,  the  firat,  a  quarto,  appeared  in  1588 ;  the 
second,  2  vols,  folio  (a  revised  copy  of  the  first),  in  1590 ;  the  third, 
4  vols,  folio,  in  1602 ;  and  the  fourUi,  2  vols,  folio,  in  1607 ;  all  of  them 
being  published  at  Lyon.    These  were  followed  in  the  year  1624  by 
an  edition  more  complete  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  published  at 
Geneva  by  his  son  James.    In  1663  Simon  Van  Leeuween  produced  a 
folio  edition  at  Amsterdam,  in  which  not  only  the  notes  of  Godefroi 
were  given,  but  thoae  of  aeveral  other  distinguished  oommentatora ; 
and  in  the  aame  year  a  copy  of  Godefroi's  first  edition  was  published 
at  Frankfort.    The  book,  Uiough  extremely  scarce,  has  very  little  to 
recommend  it  to  the  student.    J.  L.  G.  Beck,  in  1825,  published  a  very 
useful  and  carefully  edited  copy  of  the  '  Corpus  Juris '  in  two  quarto 
Yolumee. 
CORPUSCULAR  THEORY.    [Molkcxjlar  Theory.] 
CORRECTION,  HOUSES  OF.    [REFonMAXORiEs.] 
CORRELATION  OF  PHYSICAL  FORCES.    [Forcb.] 
CORRIDOR,  from  the  Italian  eoridcre,  signifies  a  gallery  or  passage- 
way leading  to  apartments  independent  of  each  o&er.    In  all  la^e 
buildings  contaimng  numerous  apartments  corridors  are  necessary, 
either  dosed  or  open.    The  corridor  round  the  great  cortile  or  open 
court  of  the  Caiicellaria  at  Rome,  designed  by  Bramante,  consists 
of  an  open  gallery  supported  by  columns. 
CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE.    [Mercury,  Bichloride  of,] 
CORRUGATION.     A  very  simple  but  effective  mode  has  been 
adopted  during  the  last  few  years,  of  imparting  additional  strength  to 
sheet  metal.    This  consists  merely  in  corrugtUing  it;  that  is,  bending 
it  into  a  aeries  of  opposite  curves,  convex  <uid  concave  alternately. 
The  usual  mode  of  producing  this  result  is  by  passing  the  sheets 
between  two  rollers  corrugated  on  their  surfaces,  rings  of  depression 
alternating  with  rings  of  protrusion,  and  the  protuberances  of  one 
roller  corresponding  with,  and  working  into,  the  depressions  of  another. 
If  the  two  rollers  work  nearly  in  contact,  a  ^eet  of  metal  passed 
between  them  is  forced  to  take  a  corrugated  form ;  and  if  the  rollers 
be  powerful  while  the  metal  is  thin,  t£is  mi^^t  be  done  when  cold ; 
otherwise  a  heating  of  the  metal  is  needed,  especially  when  the  cor- 
rugations are  deep.     Iron  is  Uie  chief  metal  thus  treated;  though 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  application  of  the  process  to  copper 
and^  other  metal    The  iron  may  be  galvanised  or  coated  with  a  film 
of  zinc,  to  render  it  more  weather-proof ;  but  this  process  is  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  corrugation.    The  uses  of  corrugated  iron  are 
nuw  very  numerous,  seeing  that  the  material  acquires,  in  practical 
construction,  a  degree  of    strength   altogether  Iwyond  that  which 
belongs  to  the  mere  ^ickness  of  Uie  sheet    It  will  form  either  a  wall 
or  roof,  with  very  little  support  from  other  source&    Railway  tra- 
vellers have  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  this  material  in  the 
sidea  and  coverings  of  ticket-platforms,  in  the  sides  of  carriage  sheds, 
and  in  the  roofs  and  appendages  of  stations.    In  dockyards  and  other 
laige  establishments,  it  is  much  employed  for  light  and  temporary 
structures.     Temporary  churches  are  in  part  made  of  it.    It  is  used 
also  for  emigrant  houses  and  storerooms. 

An  American  inventor,  Mr.  Joseph  Francis,  of  New  York,  has 
devised  a^  remarkable  mode  of  applying  corrugated  sheet-iron  to  the 
construction  of  very  light  and  buoyant  boats,  available  as  safety-boats, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Captain  Fortlock  has  described  the  difficul- 
tiea  attoiding  thia  application,  and  the  ingenious  way  in  which  thoae 
difficulUea  have  been  surmounted.  By  corrugating  the  iron,  the  flex- 
ible aheet  ia  rendered  rigid  as  the  sur£aoe  is  bent,  so  as  to  produoe 
longitudinally,  in  effect,  a  series  of  parallel  girders  or  beams,  and 
transveraelv  a  series  of  arches ;  but  it  is  also  evident  that  by  thus 
rendering  the  sheet  rigid,  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  it  to  a  ciured  or 
varying  surface  is  greatly  increased.  Mr.  Firands's  mode  of  getting 
over  this  difficulty  is  a  smgular  one.  He  produces  the  rigidity  due 
to  corrugation,  and  the  form  of  the  boat  itself,  by  one  simulta- 
neous operation.    For  thia  piupoae,  he  prepares  pressing  or  stamping 


apparatus,  in  the  form  of  enormous  dies,  and  corresponding  in  diape 
and  size  with  the  boat  to  be  made,  with  grooves  to   represent  tho 
corrugations.    The  plain  sheets  of  iron  being  placed  between  the  two 
dies,  or  the  die  and  coimterdie,  and  subjected  to  a  powerful  hydro- 
static pressure,  are  at  the  same  time  shaped  and  oomigated.    In  the 
earlier  experiments,  however,  he  found  that  the  same  breadth  of 
metal  being  required  to   be  adjusted  to  different  spaces,  the  sur- 
faces became  wrinkled,  overlapping  the  lesser  spaces.     This  obstads 
he  removed  by  adjusting  the  gauge  of  the  corrugations  to  the  poaitioa 
of  the  sheet ;  and  thus,  as  it  were,  not  only  swsdlowing  up  the  super- 
fluous metal,  but  giviag  more  strength  to  the  parts  requiring  it 
The  theory  of  this  construction  is,  that  the  combined  curves  and  corru- 
gations give  so  much  strength  to  a  boat  of  small  size,  as  to  rendor  all 
internal  bracings  and  strengthenings  unnecessary.      Major  Vincent 
Eyre,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association  for  Uie  Advance- 
ment of  Science  at  the  Cheltenham  Meeting  in  1856,  gave  an  account 
of  these  corrugated  boats  which,  if  not  too  highly  coloured,  denotes 
the  combination  in  them  of  many  very  remarkable  qualities.    Two 
triak  of  boats  were  made,  one  at  Liverpool  and  the  other  at  Woolwich, 
"  On  both  occasions  the  tests  were  such  as  not  even  the  strong 
wooden  boat  that  was  ever  built  could  have  sustained  without  going 
immediately  to  pieces.    For  instance,  being  manned  by  a  fall  crew, 
they  were  rowed  several  times  with  full  speed  against  the  stone-work 
of  the  dock ;  they  were  tossed  over  and  over  with  excessive  violence 
on  the  stone  pavement ;  they  were  filled  with  large  blodoB  of  stone 
placed  midships  and  piled  up  to  a  considerable  height,  and  then 
hoisted  up  by  tackle  head  and  stem ;  they  were  battered  on  the  sides 
by  large  hammers  on  one  spot,  with  all  the  force  a  strong  man  could 
muster — but  all  without  producing  Uie  slightest  injurious  effect.    At 
the  end  of  this  rough  treatment,  thev  were  found  perfectly  whole  and 
watertight."    This  authority  summed  up  his  encomiums  by  declaring 
the  corrugated  boats  to  be  fire-proof,  water-proof,  worm-proof,  inconx>- 
dible,  liable  neither  to  warp  nor  to  split :  strong,  light,  buoyant,  and 
dieap.    Boats  of  this  construction  were  used  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  in 
the  United  States  expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan ; 
thev  were  impelled  against  rocks,  dragged  over  shoals,  swept  down 
rapids  and  cascades,  and  exposed  to  other  rough  usage,  which  thej 
bore  well. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  corrugated  iron,  manufactured  in  thia 
way,  would  render  good  service  as  a  material  for  military  waggons, 
which  would  either  run  upon  wheels  on  land,  or  float  on  water,  and 
thus  serve  as  waggons,  bridges,  or  boats. 

CORRUPTION  OF  BLOOD.    [Attaikder.] 

CORSET,  an  article  of  dress  for  compressing,  under  the  pretext  of 
supporting,  the  chest  and  waist,  worn  chiefly  by  females,  but  also 
sometimes  by  effeminate  individuals  of  the  ouier  sex.     It  consists  of 
cloth  made  to  surround  the  body,  stiffened  by  whalebone  or  other 
means,  and  tightened  by  a  lace.    It  seems  a  remnant  of  the  old  practice 
of  enveloping  the  whole  frame  in  swaddling  bands ;  a  practice  which 
has  been  generally  discarded  in  rearing  male  children,  but  which  still 
lingers  as  a  part  of  the  attire  of  female  children,  in  defiance  of  nature, 
reason,  and  experience.     The  advantages  arising  from  its  use  are 
ti-ifling,  if  any ;  the  disadvantages,  manifold  and  serious.     Nature  haa 
formed  the  chest  (in  which  are  lodged  the  lungs  for  respiration  and  the 
heart  for  circulation,  two  out  of  three  of  the  vital  fimctions)  in  the 
shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  the  base  of  which  is  capable  of  being 
alternately  widened  and  contracted  during  inspiration  and  expiratiou. 
The  wonderful  and  perfect  mechanism  for  carrying  on  respiration 
cannot  come  into  full  play  if  any  compression  be  applied  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest,  which  is  however  the  part  commonly  selected,  from 
yielding  most  eaidly,  to  endure  the  hurtful  restraint  of  tight  being. 
The  chest  never  being  allowed  to  expand  to  the  extent  which  is  neces- 
sary, the  defect  in  efch  respiration  is  attempted  to  be  compensated  for 
by  their  greater  frequency,  and  thus  a  hurried  circulation  is  produced. 
The  heart  is  also  hindered  in  its  action,  and  an  imperfectly  aerated 
blood  is  circulated  by  it,  by  which  nutrition  is  inadequately  accom- 
plished :  unhealthy  secretions  are  likewise  formed  out  of  this  vitiated 
blood,  and  prove  a  further  source  of  disease.    The  muscles  of  the  chest, 
spine,  and  abdomen,  being  deprived  of  their  proper  exercise,  become 
attenuated  and  feeble,  and  incapable  of  giving  due  support,  whence 
result  distortions  of  the  spine  and  chest,  and  much  of  that  constipation 
which  so  frequently  afflicts  females.    The  viscera  of  t^e  abdomen, 
especially  the  liver,  suffer  greatly,  both  by  displacement — ^beinff  forced 
downwards — and  -by  being  actually  indented  by  the  edges  of  the  com- 
pressed ribs.    "  In  examining,"  says  Dr.  Hodgkin,  whose  connection 
with  Quy^s  Hospital  gave  him  extensive  opportunities  of  observation, 
"the  bodies  of  the  dead,  I  have  frequently  foimd  the  lower  ribs  of 
females  greatly  compressed  and  deformed.    I  have  repeatedly  seen  the 
liver  greatly  nusshapened  by  the  unnatural  pressure  to  which  it  had 
been  subjected,  and  the  diaphragm  or  midriff  very  much  displaced." 
The  diseases  which  result  from    this   interference  with  nature  are 
various;    and  though  they  do  not  all  occur  in  every  female  who 
adopts  this  mischievous  practice,  yet  on  inquiry  too  many  may  be 
traced  to  this  source.     Of  these  diseases  consumption  is  the  most 
frequent  and  fatid.    Nor  is  the  real  object  of  all  this  painful  and 
irksome  compression  in  any  instance    attained.     The  figure  of  the 
female  bust  may  be  altered  oy  it,  but  not  improved.    Sculptors,  who 
are  the  closest  observers  of  nature,  and  who  transfer  to  their  statues 
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iTeij  beauty  praientcd  to  their  aje,  h«va  invariably  given  unpla 
dimenaiDiiB  to  the  lower  part  of  Om  cheat  The  more  uerefore  anj 
Unaie,  Dot  of  tumBturel  proportioiu,  comprmaea  her  waiit,  the  more 
das  >he  deput  from  reaemblanoe  to  "  the  itatue  which  encbvitB  tha 

The  ucompanjing  figures,  the  flnrt^,  i,  repreaatiting  the  Veniu  do' 
Medici,  anil  the  ikeleton  in  ita  natural  form  ;  tba  Hcond,  B,  the  form 
u  iJtend  by  the  use  of  tight  staji,  taken  from  ProlaMOr  Soemmering, 
'  On  the  Effects  of  Stayi/  will  illnatrate  this. 
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own  aecurity,  or  formed  themaelvea  into  fratenuties  for  their  mutual 
protection  againit  the  Moon  or  against  the  violenca  of  their  own  nohlea, 
•ome  of  them  obtained  at  la<t  the  privilege  of  aending  deputise  to  the 
national  councila,  which  were  now  at^lad  corica,  becauee,  according  to 
■ome  etpnologiata,  they  wera  held  at  the  plane  where  the  king  had  hia 
oourt  The  cortaa  held  at  Salamanca  bj  Ferdinand  II.,  in  1178,  oon- 
■iatfld  only  of  the  nobility  and  dergy  ;  but  at  the  cortaa  of  Leon,  io 
1188,  we  flnt  hear  that  there  were  present  deputiei  "  of  towns  chcvati 
by  lot ; "  and  in  the  same  year  the  Cortes  of  Caatile  assambled  at 
Burgos,  where  deputies  from  about  fifty  towns  or  villages,  the  namei 
of  which  are  mentioned,  were  present.  How  theae  plaota  came  to 
obtain  this  privilege  ia  not  known,  although  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
by  the  king>  writ  or  by  charter.  The  cartes  wera  henceforth  com- 
poaed  of  three  eatamentoa  or  states,  clergy,  lords,  and  procundorea,  or 
deputies  from  the  enfranchised  towns,  forming  together  one  chamber, 
but  voting  aa  separate  atatea.  It  was  a  standing  rule  that  general  laws 
must  have  in  their  favour  the  majority  of  each  estamento.  This  was 
the  principle  of  the  coitea  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Caatile  and  Leon. 
The  same  principle  axistad  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  only  there  (he 
oortea  were  composed  of  four  brasos  or  states,— namely,  the  prelates, 
including  tha  rammaodera  of  the  militur  orders;  the  rioos  hombrea, 
or  barona  ;  tha  infuuonee,  or  caballeros,  who  held  their  eatatea  of  the 
great  barona ;  and  lastly,  the  umversidsdes,  or  deputiea  of  the  royal 
towns.  Tfaasa  last  are  Grat  mentioned  in  the  curtes  of  Honsou,  in 
1131.  The  towns  and  boroughs  in  Aiagon  which  returned  deputiea 
vera  thirty-one ;  but  the  number  of  deputiea  returned  by  each  is  not 
defined  by  the  historians,  any  more  than  those  for  the  cottea  of  Caatile. 
We  find  the  same  town  returning  sometimea  a  greatw,  aametimea  a 
amaller  aumber,  and  at  other  times  nuna  at  all,  and  a  sniall  town  or 
village  sending  more  deputiea  than  a  large  one ;  while  many  consider- 
able towns  never  returned  any,  indepandantly  of  (ha  saigncrial  towna, 
which  of  coune  had  no  representative  privilege.  How  all  this  was 
made  to  agree  with  the  manner  of  voting,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  ia  not  clearly  stated. 
In  Castile,  from  the  end  of  the  13ui  cantniy,  the  popular  ectamento 


CORTES,  the  name  of  the  aaaembly  of  rept«aentatjvea  of  the  Spanish 
DUiniL  These  assemblies  have  been  variously  constituted  in  difTernDt 
agta,  and  in  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  Spain  was  divided  till 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  cortea  of  Caatile  and  Leon 
lod  those  of  Aragon  were  the  principal.  Conaidetable  obscurity  prs- 
niU  H  to  the  origin  and  the  formation  of  both.  The  earlieat  national 
HSMdblie*  under  the  Viaigothio  kings  met  generally  at  Toledo  ;  they 
couisted  chiefly  of  the  dignitariea  of,  the  church,  and  were  oUled 
councils.  After  deciding  aU  queationa  of  church  discipline,  they  oon- 
ctned  theuiaelTea  with  temporal  aStira,  and  in  this  stage  of  the 
discussion  the  lay  lords  or  barons  took  an  active  part,  and  the  king 
presented  his  reqnesta.  In  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Leon,  a.d.  1020, 
ch.  vi.,  Uie  transition  from  ecclesiastical  to  temporal  afbirs  ia  clearly 
pointed  cut ;  "  Juditsto  ergo  ecclsio)  judido,  adeptaque  justitia,agatur 
aosa  regis,  deinde  populomm."  In  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Jaca, 
1(83,  we  find  that  several  points  of  discipline  were  reformed  "  with  the 
ccaHnt  of  Uie  nobles  and  prelates ;  "  and  the  signatures  are  those  of 
the  king,  the  infantes,  nine  bishops,  three  abbots,  and  three  magnates  ; 
but  it  is  added  in  a  note  that  "  all  the  other  magnstee  had  subacribed 
tc  the  same  acta."  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  that  in  that  age, 
tad  down  to  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  there  was  no  popular  repre- 
■mtatian  from  the  towns  or  commons  of  Caatile  and  Leon  in  those 
■semblies.  (Uarina, 'Teoria  de  laa  Cortea;'  Sempere, '  Histoire  des 
Cortta ; '  Preacott's  '  History  of  Ferdinand  uid  laabella,'  and  '  Eist  of 
I^p  II.')  The  people  are  said  to  have  occasionally  attended  these 
DStiDaal  councils  on  some  solemn  occasions,  aa  in  the  council  held 
at  Toledo  in  113S,  but  only  as  spectators  and  witneesea,  "to  see,  to 
hear,  aod  to  praise  God."  By  degrees,  as  the  towns  rose  into  import- 
snce,  and  obtuned  local  tueros,  or  charters,  from  the  kinp  for  their 
inw  iSD  Hci.  Div.  TOL  m. 
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Enrique  IL,  or  takinc  advant^ia  of  disputed  auooeaaious  aod  stormy 
ininorities  to  obtain  from  one  of  the  oonteoding  parties  an  extension 

of  their  privQsgea.  In  1295  the  deputies  of  thirtj-two  towna  and 
boroughs  of  Castile  and  Leon  amemblod  at  Talladolid,  and  entered  into 
a  confederacy  to  defend  their  mutual  righta  against  both  the  Crown  and 
the  nobles.  Among  many  other  reaolutiona,  one  was,  that  each  of  the 
thirty-two  oonstituandes  should  send  two  deputiea  every  two  years  to 
meet  about  Pentecost  at  Loon  or  aome  other  place,  in  oirler  to  enforoe 
the  observance  of  their  stipulations.  In  1314,  during  ths  frightful 
confusion  which  attended  ths  minority  of  Alonso  XI ,  we  find  another 
confederacy  between  the  nobles  and  ths  procuradorea  of  100  commu. 
nitiea,  with  a  similar  clause  as  to  deputies  meeting  once  or  twice  eveiy 
year.  Theae  meetings  of  deputies  for  apedal  purposes  ought  not  to  be 
oonfounded  with  the  general  cortes  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  always 
convoked  by  the  king,  though  at  no  fixed  timaa.  Enrique  II.  having 
revolted  against  his  brother,  Pedro  the  Cruel,  courted  Uie  support  of 
the  municipal  towna,  which  at  the  oortes  of  13S7  demanded  the 
admission  di  jure  of  twelve  deputies  into  the  royal  council,  which  bad 
till  then  consisted  of  hereditary  nobles  and  prelataa,  wi(h  occasionally 
aome  dvilians  called  in  by  the  king.  Enrique  promised  to  comply 
with  their  requeet,  but  his  brother's  death  having  ensured  his  seat  on 
the  throne,  be  evaded  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  by  creating  an 
Audiencia  real,  or  high  court  of  appeal,  consisting  of  prelates  and 
civilians,  and  a  criminal  court  of  eight  alcaldes,  chosen  from  diflerent 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.  Juan  I.,  who  succeeded  him  after  the  loss 
of  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota,  created  a  new  council  in  1385,  consisting 
of  four  bishops,  four  nobles,  and  four  citizens,  with  eitensive  executive 
powers.  The  towna  next  solicited  the  dismissal  of  the  bishops  and 
nobles  from  tha  council,  in  order  that  it  should  consist  entirely  of 
citixans;  but  Juan  rejected  the  demand.  "The  Hth  oentury  seems 
to  have  been  the  brightest  period  of  popular,  or  more  properly  muni- 
cipal, representation  in  Spain.  The  cortes  were  frequent,  and  tha 
subject  of  their  dehberationa  of  the  most  important  nature.  But 
Spain  bad  never  a  definite  representation ;  to  no  meeting  of  this  period 
did  all  or  half  the  great  towna  send  deputiea,  and  those  which  did 
return  them  appear  to  have  observed  little  proportion  in  the  numbers." 
(Dunham's  '  Hist,  of  Spain  and  Portugal') 

The  remonstrances  or  petitions  of  the  general  cortes  to  the  king 
genenlly  began  aa  follows  ;  "  The  prelates,  lords,  and  caballeros  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Caatile  and  Leon,  in  the  name  of  the  three  eatatea  of  the 
kingdom,"  Ac.  Remonatrancea  from  the  deputies  of  the  towns  bt^an  : 
"  Host  high  and  powerful  prince  1  your  very  humble  vassals,  subjects, 
and  servants,  the  deputiea  of  the  towns  and  boroughs  of  your  kingdoms, 
who  are  assembled  in  your  presence  by  your  order,"  Sus.  (Cortos  of 
Valladolid,  June,  1420.) 

In  tha  oortea  of  1102,  Enrique  III,  demanded  for  hia  wan  with  the 
Hoon  a  supply  of  60,000,000  of  manvedis,  but  the  deputiea  gnmted 
only  45,000,000.  By  hia  testament,  Enrique  excluded  the  citizma  from 
the  council  of  regency  during  the  minority  of  hia  aoo,  Juan  II.,  and 
after  this  they  were  no  longer  admitted  into  the  royal  council.  Thus 
the  municipu  towns  lest  a  great  advantage  they  bad  gained  thirty 
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yean  before  under  Juan  I.  They  soon  after  sacrifioed  of  their  own 
ftooord  their  elective  franchises.  The  expenses  of  the  deputies  to  the 
oortes  had  been  till  then  defrayed  hj  the  towns ;  but  now,  having  lost 
their  influence  at  court  by  their  exclusion  from  the  royal  council)  the 
towns  began  to  complain  of  the  burden.  Juan  II.  listened  attentively 
to  their  complaints,  and,  in  the  cortes  of  OoaSia,  1422,  he  proposed 
that  the  future  expenses  of  the  deputies  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
royal  treasury,  a  proposal  which  was  willingly  accented.  Accordingly, 
in  the  next  oortes,  twelve  cities  only  (Buiigos,  Toledo,  Leon/Zamora, 
Serille,  Cardova,  Hurcia,  Jaen,  Segovia,  Avila,  Salamanca,  and  Cuen^) 
were  summoned  to  send  their  deputation.  Some  other  towns  were 
infonned  that  they  mi^t  intrust  their  powers  to  any  deputy  from  the 
above.  The  privUege  was  subsequently  extended  to  six  more  cities — 
Valladolid,  Toro,  S<ma,  Madrid,  Ouadalaxara,  and  Qranada.  These 
eighteen  places  oonstituted  henceforth  the  whole  representation  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon,  Qalicia,  and  Andalusia.  The  other  com- 
munities, at  last  perceiving  the  advantage  they  had  lost,  petitioned  to 
be  restored  to  ibeir  right,  but  found  themselves  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  privileged  towns.  The  influence  of  the  court  was  openly  exercised 
in  the  elections  of  these  towns,  and  although  the  oortes  of  Valladolid  in 
1442, and  those  of  Cordova  in  1446,  requested  the  king  to  abstain  from 
such  interference,  yet  the  practice  became  more  barefaced  than  ever. 
In  1467  Ehuique  IV.  wrote  to  the  municipal  council  of  Seville,  pointing 
out  two  indivviuals  fit  to  be  deputies  in  the  next  session,  and  requesting 
they  might  be  elected.  Thus  long  before  Charles  I.  (the  Emperor 
Charles  V.),  who  has  been  generally  aocused  of  having  destroyed  the 
liberties  of  Spain,  the  popular  branch  of  the  representation  was  already 
reduced  to  a  shadow ;  for  the  deputise  of  the  eighteen  cities  elected 
by  court  influence,  were  mere  registrars  of  the  royal  decrees,  and  ready 
Toters  of  the  supplies  demanded  of  thsm.  Under  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella the  royal  authority  became  more  extended  and  firmly  established 
by  the  subjection  of  the  privileged  orders.  Charles  only  finished  the 
work  by  excluding  the  privile^d  orders  from  the  cortes  altogether ; 
he  and  his  successors  contenting  themselves  with  oonvokmg  the 
deputies  of  the  eighteen  royal  cities  of  the  orown  of  Castile  on  certain 
•oleum  occasions,  to  register  their  deeress,  to  acknowledge  the  Prince  of 
Asturiaa  as  heir  apparcnt  to  the  tlurane,  to  swear  aUe^anoa  to  a  new 
Mveraign,  &o. 

In  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catslonia,  which  formed  the  dominions  of 
the  crown  of  Aragon,  the  eortes  of  each  of -these  three  states  continued 
to  assemble  under  Charles  I.  and  his  suooessors  of  the  Austrian  dynssty, 
who  convoked  them  in  their  accustomed  manner  by  braeos  or  orders, 
and  they  maintained  some  show  of  independence,  although  in  reality 
much  reduced  in  importance,  after  Philip  II.  had  abolished  the  office 
of  the  Justuea.  [Araooh,  in  Gioo.  Div.]  But  after  the  War  of  the 
Succession,  Philip  V.  of  Bourbon  formally  abolished  the  oortes  of 
these  states  by  right  of  conquest,  as  he  expressed  it,  because  they  had 
taken  part  with  his  rival,  the  Archduke  Charles. 

When,  in  1808,  the  Spanish  people  rose  in  eyery  provinee  against  the 
invasion  of  Napoleon,  the  king  was  a  prisoner  in  France,  after  having 
been  obliged  by  thrsats  to  abdicate  the  erown,  and  the  nation  found 
itself  w.thout  a  government.  Municipal  juntas  were  formed  in  every 
province,  consisting  of  deputies  taken  from  the  various  orders  or  classes 
of  socie^,— nobles,  deivymen,  proprietors,  merchants,  Ac  These 
Juntas  sent  deputies  to  form  a  oentnJ  junta,  with  executive  powers 
for  the  genend  aflkirs  of  the  country;  but  a  legislature  was  sUll 
wanting.  The  central  junta  was  called  upon  to  assemble  the  oortes 
for  all  Spain.  They  at  first  thought  of  reviving  the  ancient  cortes  by 
estamentos  or  braios,  but  many  difficulties  pi  esented  themselves.  The 
difference  of  formation  between  the  old  oortes  of  Aragon  and  those  of 
Castile ;  the  difficulty  of  applying  those  forms  to  the  American  pus- 
Mssions  of  Snain,  which  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  admitted  to  equal 
rights  with  iiie  mother  country,  but  where  the  same  elements  of  society 
did  not  exist, — at  least  not  in  the  same  proportion ;  the  difficulty  even 
in  Spain  of  collecting  a  legitimate  representation  of  the  various  orders, 
while  most  of  the  provinces  were  occupied  or  overrun  bv  French 
armies,  and  while  many  of  the  nobility  and  the  higher  clergy  had 
acknowledged  the  intrusive  king  Joseph  Bonaparte ;  all  these,  added  to 
the  altered  stete  of  public  opinion,  to  the  long  discontinuance  of  the 
old  cortes  by  orders  or  states,  to  the  diminished  influence  of  the  old 
nobility,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  nobility  during  the  latter  reigns 
merely  through  court  favour,  made  the  original  plan  appear  imprac- 
ticabla  The  situation  of  the  country  was,  in  fact,  withottt  a  parallel 
in  history.  The  central  junta  consulted  the  consejo  (reunido),  or  com- 
mi>sion  of  magistrates,  from  the  old  higher  courts  of  the  monarchy, 
who  proposed  to  assemble  deputies  of  the  various  brazos  or  esta- 
mentus,  all  to  form  one  house, — a  proposal  extremely  vague  and 
apparently  impracticable,  which  looks  as  if  made  to  elude  the 
question.^  Jovellados  and  others  Ihen  proposed  two  houses,  consti- 
tuted as  in  England ;  but  this  would  also  have  been  a  new  creation 
without  precedent  in  Spain,  and  surrounded  by  many  difficulties,  the 
state  of  society  being  very  different  in  tlie  two  countries.  Meantime 
the  centra]  junte  being  driven  away  by  the  Frendi,  first  from  Madrid, 
and  afterwards  from  Seville,  in  January,  1810,  took  refuge  at  Cadiz, 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  patriots,  whither  a  ntimber 
of  persons  from  the  various  provinces  and  classes  had  flocked. 
Soon  after  arriving  at  Cadiz  it  resigned  ite  powers  into  the  hands  of 
a  council  of  regency  composed  of  five  individuals,  who  issued  letters  of 


convocation  for  the  deputies  of  all  the  provinces  to  assemble  in  cortes 
at  the  Isla  de  Leon  on  the  24th  September,  1810. 

The  cortes,  styled  "  extraordinary,"  sat  at  Cadiz  from  September, 
1810,  till  September,  1813.  During  this  time,  amidst  numeruuj 
enactmente  which  they  passed,  they  framed  a  totally  new  comditution 
for  Spain,  which  has  become  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  constitution 
of  1812."  the  year  in  which  it  was  proclaimed.  This  oonstitutioa 
established  the  representetive  system  with  a  single  popular  chambt^, 
elected  in  a  numerical  proportion  of  one  deputy  for  every  70,000  in- 
dividuals. The  extraordinary  cortes  of  Cadiz  were  succeeded  in 
Octeber,  1813,  by  the  ordinary  cortes,  elected  according  te  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  constitution.  In  Maroh,  1814,  King  Ferdinand  returned 
to  Spain,  and  soon  after  dissolved  the  cortes,  abrogated  the  constitu- 
tion, and  punished  iU  supporters.  In  1820  the  constitution  was  pro- 
claimed again  through  a  military  insurrection ;  the  king  accepted  it, 
and  the  cortes  assembled  again.  The  king  and  the  cortes,  however, 
did  not  remain  long  in  harmony.  In  1823  a  French  army,  under  the 
duke  of  Angouldme,  entered  Spain ;  the  cortes  left  Madrid,  taking  the 
king  with  them  to  Seville,  and  thence  transferred  him  by  force  to 
Cadiz.  Cadiz  having  surrendered  to  the  French,  the  cortea  were 
again  dispersed,  and  the  constitution  was  again  abolished. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  before  his  deatJi,  assembled  the  deputies  of  the 
royal  towns,  according  to  the  ancient  form,  not  to  deliberate,  but  to 
acknowledge  as  his  successor  his  infant  daughter  Isabella.  On  April 
10, 1884,  the  queen  regent  proclaimed  acharter  for  the  Spanish  nation, 
which  was  called  Estatuto  Real.  It  established  the  convocation  of  the 
cortes  and  ite  division  into  two  houses,  the  procuradoree,  or  deputies 
from  the  provinces,  and  the  proceres,  or  upper  house,  consisting  of 
certain  nobles,  prelates,  and  also  of  citizens  distinguished  hj  their 
merit.  The  power  of  the  cortes,  however,  was  very  limited,  the 
initiative  of  all  laws  belonging  exclusively  to  the  crown.  This  charter 
did  not  last  above  two  years.  In  the  summer  of  1836  insurrections 
broke  out  at  Malaga  and  other  places,  whero  the  constitution  of  1812 
was  again  proclaimed ;  and  at  last  the  insurrection  spread  among  the 
troops  which  were  doing  duty  at  the  queen's  residence,  at  La  Granja. 
in  consequence  of  which  the  queen  accepted  the  constitution,  "  subject 
to  the  revision  of  the  cortes."  The  cortes  wero  therefore  convoked 
according  to  the  plan  of  1812 ;  and  early  in  1887  they  oommeoced 
their  duties,  forming  a  constitution  which  was  decreed  on  June  16  Bj 
this  the  cortes  were  to  consist  of  a  senate  and  congress  of  deputies ;  each 
province  was  to  rotum  three  persons  as  senators,  of  whom  the  sovereign 
was  to  select  one :  and  there  was  to  be  one  deputy  for  every  50,000  m^uls 
of  the  population.  The  deputies  were  to  be  elected  for  three  yean, 
and  the  cortes  were  to  meet  every  year.  Laws  relating  to  taxes  and 
public  credit  were  to  be  first  submitted  to  the  deputies,  and  if  altered 
in  the  senate  were  to  be  returned  to  the  deputies  for  tht:ir  ultimate 
decision.  This  oonstitution  was  in  force  till  Dec  27, 1843,  when  the 
sittings  of  the  oortes  were  suddenly  suspended  by  a  decree ;  but  in 
1844  a  new  oortes  was  summoned,  at  which  it  was*  proposed  that  the 
senators  should  be  named  by  the  crown  for  life ;  tiiat  the  cortes,  in- 
stead of  meeting  every  year,  should  only  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown ;  and  that  the  political  offences  of  the  press  should  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  jury ;  and  in  March,  1845,  other  regulations  were  enacted 
relating  to  the  qualifications  of  deputies  and  electors.  On  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Carlist  war  the  cortes  were  re-estebUshed  in  1848,  with 
considerable  power  by  Espartero,  who  became  himself  the  victim  of 
the  party  feeling  prevailing  among  ite  members.  Since  that  time  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  meet,  and  to  debate,  but  have  generally 
been  under  some  sinister  influence,  either  the  power  of  the  army  or 
the  oorruption  of  the  ministry,  and  have  on  the  whole  played  a  very 
insignificant  part  in  the  history  of  their  country  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

The  his^ry  of  the  eortes  of  Portugal  is  nearly  the  same  se  that  of 
those  of  Spain,  only  that  the  towns  which  sent  deputies  were  com* 
paratively  fewer,  seldom  moro  than  ten  or  twelve  at  a  time,  and  the 
influence  of  the  privileged  orders  grsater  in  proportion.  The  nobles 
having  by  degrees  become  courtiers,  as  in  Spain,  the  kings  reigned  in 
fact  absolute.  In  1820,  while  King  JoSo  VI.  was  in  Bnudl,  a  militaiy 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Portugal,  and  a  constitution  was  frsjied  in 
imitetion  of  the  Spanish  one  of  1812,  but  it  was  soon  after  upset  For 
an  account  of  these  transactions  see  Kinsey's  '  Portugal  Illustrated,' 
1828.  After  the  death  of  King  Jo^o,  Lis  son,  Don  Pedro,  gave  a 
charter  to  Portugal,  esteblishing  a  system  of  popular  representetion 
with  two  houses ;  this  charter  was  afterwards  abolished  by  Don  Miguel, 
again  reesteblished  by  Don  Pedro ;  and  has  been  maintained,  with  a 
short  interruption  in  1886,  by  Queen  Maria  and  the  present  king. 

The  Aragonese,  during  their  period  of  splendour,  extended  their 
representative  system  by  brazos  or  estamentos  to  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
then  subject  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  and  the  institution  remained 
till  lately  under  the  name  of  Stementi.  They  were  convoked  by  the 
crown  on  particular  occasions,  chiefly  to  grant  extraordinary  supplies, 
but  have  been  now  replaced  by  a  ropresentetive  assembly,  meeting  at 
Turin.    [Sardinian  States,  in  Geog.  Div.] 

CORTICIN.  An  inodorous,  tasteless  substance,  said  to  exist  hi  the 
bark  of  the  aspen-tree. 

CORVUS,  the  Crow,  sometimes  Hydra  et  Corrus,  because  this  con- 
stellation, in  fact,  contains  a  part  of  the  body  of  Hydra,  on  which  the 
bird  t*e8to.    In  Aratus,  Hydra,   Crater,  and  Corvus  form  one  con- 
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CORYDALIXE  (C„H„NO,,  I).  An  alkaloid  contained  in  the  root  o! 
the  i\aydala  bulbota,  aa  alao  in  Bnake<root  {Aristcl'>ehia  ierptniana). 
It  is  a  gray,  light,  non-coherent  aubatancei  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  ineolnble  in  water. 

COSECANT,  COSINE,  &c.    [Trioonomktry.] 

CuSMCOONY,  in  the  proper  eenae  of  the  term,  ia  the  icience  of  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Aa  the  creation  of  the  world  was  not  observed 
by  man,  and  aa  it  ia  not  potBible  for  man  to  observe  the  creation  of  a 
world,  so  cosmogony  osanot  be  a  acitnce  founded  on  direct  experience, 
but  must  neoeaauHy  be  a  philosophical  scienoew  But  though  cosmogony 
kl  ngs  to  the  department  of  philosophy,  yet,  as  it  requires  an  accu- 
mulation of  fa<^  and  obaervations  to  rest  on,  it  must  still  be  classed 
under  the  division  of  practical  philosophy.  The  ancients  not  possessing 
tle^e  facts  and  observations,  cosmogony  has  only  become  a  science  in 
modem  times.  The  German  philooopbsr  Kant  has  denied  the  capacity 
of  the  human  mind  to  entertain  this  science. 

The  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world  may  be  considered  in  three 
wap ;  the  inquirer  either  confines  himself  to  the  creation  of  our  earth, 
ud  reduces  cosmogony  to  geognosy,  ffeo^ony,  speculative  geology,  and 
oryctognosy  (which  latter  ia  a  science  of  itself),  or  he  may  merely 
investigate  the  creation  of  celestial  Ixidies.  or  he  may  extend  his  re- 
iearcfa<  s  to  ^e  origin  of  creative  power,  and  the  creation  of  the  elements 
of  matter. 

The  first  of  these  modes  of  investigation  is  pure  cosmogony;  the 
second  is  a  union  of  cosmogony  with  dynamogony,  physiogony,  and 
•peculative  chemistry  and  physics.  The  ancients  speculated  or  dog- 
matised in  both  iheae  divisions  of  the  science,  with  no  very  satisfactory 
multB.  The  chief  modem  cosmogonists  may  be  divided  into  two 
dfkees;  first  the  dogmatists,  as  Buifon,  in  his '  Histoire  Naturelle;' 
Wolff,  in  his '  OoBmologia ; '  Maupertuis,  in  the  '  Essai  de  Cosmolugie ; ' 
Limbert,  in  the  '  Kosmologische  Briefe ;  *  Ddlberg,  in  the  '  Betrach- 
tungen  iiber  Universum  ; '  Berger,  in  his  '  Philoeophische  Daretellung 
doB  WeltaUe,'  Des  Cartes, '  Opera  Omnia,'  lately  edited  by  Victor  Cousin ; 
sad  Hollbach,  m  the  '  Sysi&me  de  la  Nature.'  Secondly,  the  critical 
cosinogonists,  who  conduct  their  inquiries  according  to  the  principles 
of  Kimt,  as  developed  in  his '  Allgemeine  Naturgeachichte,  und  Theurie 
des  Himmels ; '  and  in  detached  parts  of  the  philosophical  system*  of 
Scheling,  Hegel,  Herbart,  and  in  tho  'Naturphilosophie'  of  Oken, 
which  contains  a  complete  system  of  cosmogony,  dynamogony,  and 
physiogony ;  and  in  a  work  of  John  Miiller,  entitled  '  Ueber  die 
Entstehung  der  Welt  ana  Nichts.' 

COSMOGRAPHY  {Kovfioypapla),  the  description  of  the  system  of 
Uie  world,  from  the  two  Oreek  words  ypd^,  to  write,  and  ndvfios, 
which  signifies  the  world,  or  the  universe,  considered  as  a  sjrstem  of 
order.  Cosmography,  strictly  limited,  has  nothing  to  do  either  with 
tite  origin  and  creation  of  things^  which  is  the  subject  of  cosmogony, 
or  with  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  the  constitution  of  things, 
which  is  cosmology.  It  is  merely  Uie  description  of  the  system  of  the 
material  world,  aa  it  is,  or  aa  it  apxiears  to  our  senses.  Nor  does  it 
eomprehend  any  examination  of  liie  separate  parts  of  the  system, 
sxoept  in  so  far  as  each  is  connected  with  the  whole,  any  more  than 
the  description  of  a  machine  comprehends  any  account  of  the  wood  or 
iron  or  other  material  of  which  it  may  be  fabricated.  Yet  this  dis- 
tinction has  been  sometimes  neglected.  There  is  a  work,  for  instance, 
by  Paul  Merula,  under  the  title  of  '  Cosmographia  Oeneralis,'  fol. 
Amst  1621,  which  is  in  the  greater  part  merely  a  description  of  the 
different  countries  of  the  earth,  or  in  other  words  a  treatise  on  geo- 
graphy.  In  like  manner,  the  English  work  of  Dr.  Heylin,  first  pub- 
lohed  in  1622,  under  the  title  of '  Microcosmos,'  and  afterwards  under 
that  of  his  '  Cosmography,'  ia  merely  a  compilation  of  geography  and 
history.  The  word  cosmography  may  perhaps  legitimately  admit  of 
Bome  variety  of  acceptation,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  what  is  to  be 
considered  the  system  of  the  world  or  of  the  universe.  Of  the  universe 
absolutely  we  ean  of  course  predicate  nothing ;  but  as  anything  may 
be  called  the  whole  which  can  be  regarded  as  complete  in  itself,  so  the 
word  universe  is  applied  sometimes  to  this  globe  alone,  which  in  one 
leose  is  the  tmirerse  to  us,  and  sometimes  to  that  solar  system  of 
wbich  our  globe  is  one  of  the  parts.  But  the  term  cosmography  might 
aho,  without  impropriety,  be  used  as  meaning  a  view  or  description  of 
aoy  separate  portion  of  the  entire  uniyerse  still  more  extensive  than 
the  solar  system.  The  '  Cosmos '  of  Baron  Alex.  Humboldt  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  examples  of  the  proper  mode  of  treating  of 
cosmography,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense. 

COSTS,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  are  the  expenses  incurred 
by  parties  in  proceedings  at  law  or  in  equity.  In  civil  actions  particiilar 
importance  and  interest  attach  to  the  principles  and  practice  concern- 
ing them,  since  though  in  themselyes  merely  incidental  and  subordinate 


to  the  main  cause  of  action,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  they 
become  a  prominent  object  of  anxiety  and  contention.  Under  the  head 
CoaU  in  eivil  arrtofi«  may  be  considered  the  steps  by  which  ^e  mutual 
rights  and  liabilities  to  them  were  originally  created,  and  have  been 
subsequently  qualified;  the  modications  to  which  those  rights  and 
liabilities  are  subjected  by  reason  of  the  particular  character  m  which 
the  parties  may  sue  or  be  sued ;  and  the  practice  by  which  the  amount 
of  costs  is  ascertained  and  controlled. 

At  common  law  neither  the  plaintiff  nor  the  defendant  was  entitled 
to  recover  costs  the  one  from  the  other,  as  a  matter  of  right ;  the  only 
liability  which  attached  to  the  unsuccessful  party,  beyond  the  direct 
result  of  the  suit,  being  an  amercement  imposed  upon  him  for  his 
false  complaint  or  defence.  If,  however,  the  plaintift'  succeeded,  the 
jury  were  at  liberty,  and  were  usually  directed,  to  take  his  costd  into 
consideration  in  estimating  the  amount  of  damages.  And  before  there 
was  any  legislative  enactment  upon  the  subject,  it  is  said  that  the 
justices  in  eyre,  and  afterwards  those  of  assize  and  nisi  prius,  were  in 
the  habit  of  assessing  the  plaintiff  his  costs,  exclusively  and  apart  from 
the  damages. 

The  first  statutory  provision  with  respect  to  costs  was  that  of  the 
Statute  of  Marlbridge  (62  Hen.  III.  c.  6),  which  gave  them  to  the 
defendant  in  one  particular  case  (wardship  in  chivalry),  which  became 
extinct  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Then  came  the  Statute  of  Glou- 
cester (6  Edw.  I.  c.  1),  by  wbich  a  successful  plaintiff  recorered  the 
costs  of  his  suit  in  all  cnses  where  he  was  previously  entitled  to 
recover  damages.  The  right  to  costs  under  thu  statute,  which  were 
styled  costs  of  incretute,  was  entirely  independent  of  the  amount  of 
damages  recovered.  The  conBequence  of  this  being  found  mischievous, 
power  was  given  to  the  judges  by  the  stat.  of  48  Eliz.  c.  6,  s.  2,  in  all 
personal  actions,  exce}>t  such  as  concerned  the  title  or  freehold  of  land, 
and  those  of  battery,  where  the  debt  or  damages  did  not  amount  to 
iOt.,  to  grant  a  certificate  of  that  fact,  and  to  award  to  the  plaintiff 
no  greater  or  more  costs  than  the  sum  of  the  debt  or  damages  re- 
covered should  amount  to,  but  less  at  their  pleasure.  Owing  to  the 
indisxKDsition  of  the  judges  to  grant  certificates  under  this  statute,  it 
was  for  some  time  wholly  inoperative,  aud  it  was  therefore  enacted  by 
the  statute  of  22  ft  23  Car.  II.  c.  9,  s.  186,  that  in  all  actions  of  tres- 
pass, assault,  and  battery,  and  other  personal  actions,  where  the  jury 
should  find  damages  under  40«.,tbe  plaintiff  should  recover  no  greater 
costs  than  damages,  unless  the  judge  should  certify  that  an  assault  and 
battery  were  sufficiently  proved,  or  that  the  freehold  or  title  of  land 
was  chiefly  in  question.  It  has  been  observed  of  this  statute,  with 
great  show  of  reason,  that  the  legislature  intended  by  it  to  preclude 
the  plaintiff  absulutely  from  recovering  full  costs,  where  the  damages 
were  below  40«.,  in  all  personal  actions  but  those  specially  named,  and 
even  in  them,  unless  the  jud^e  f/are  them  by  a  certificate  under  the  Act. 
It  received,  however,  a  different  construction  from  the  courts,  by 
which  it  was  held  to  apply  to  those  actions  only  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  grant  the  prescribed  certificate,  all  others  being  left  to  the 
provisions  of  the  previous  statute.  Wherever  therefore  it  appeared, 
either  from  the  form  of  the  action,  or  from  the  pleadings,  or  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  no  question  of  a  battery,  or  of  freeholtl  or  title 
of  land,  could  possibly  be  involved  in  the  dispute,  so  aa  to  give  the 
judge  the  option  of  certifying,  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  would  be 
entitled  to  full  costs,  notwithstanding  the  statute. 

By  the  statute  of  8  ft  9  Will.  III.  c.  11,  full  costs  were  given  to  the 
plaintiff  in  actions  of  trespass,  where  the  judge  should  certify  that  the 
trespasses  were  wilful  and  malicious. 

In  the  particular  ca5e  of  actions  for  oral  slander  of  the  person,  where 
the  words  are  actionable  in  themselves,  either  from  their  own  intrinsic 
meaning,  or  from  having  been  spoken  of  a  party  in  reference  to  his 
profeasiun  or  trade,  the  plaintiff's  right  to  more  cobts  than  damages, 
where  the  latter  fall  short  of  iOs.,  is  absolutely  barred  by  the  statute 
of  21  Jac.  I.  c.  16. 

Hitherto  those  statutes  only  have  been  coasidered  which  relate  to  a 
plaintiff's  right  to  costs.  The  first  Act  which  recognised  the  interest  of 
defendants  in  personal  actions  was  one  passed  in  the  twenty -third  year 
of- Henry  VIII.,  which,  jointly  with  another  Act  of  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  gives  costs  to  the  defendant  where  the  plaintiff  is  nonsuited  or  has  a 
verdict  passed  against  him,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  plaintiff  would 
hare  been  entitled  to  them  if  he  succeeded.  By  a  subsequent  enact- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  costs  are  given  to  the  defendant 
where  the  plaintiff  is  guilty  of  delay  or  discontinuance  in  his  suit.  The 
defendant's  right  to  costs  was  farther  extended  by  the  8  ft  4  Will.  IV. 
c.  42,  which  gives  him  costs  in  cases  where  the  plaintiff  enters  a  noUe 
pn^seqtd,  or  remits  his  suit.  The  same  Act  gives  reasonable  costs  to  one 
or  more  of  several  defendants  sued  together,  who  shall  have  a  noUe 
prosequi  entered  as  to  him  or  them,  or  upon  trial  of  the  action  shall 
have  a  verdict  pass  for  him  or  them,  unless  the  judge  shall  certify  that 
there  was  reasonable  cause  for  joining  him  or  them  in  the  action. 

In  the  late  very  important  changes  which  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  pleading  in  civil  actions,  the  courts  have  taken 
great  pains  to  provide  a  more  equitable  apportionment  of  costs  between 
the  parties  than  was  formerly  observed.  It  is  enacted  (C.  L.  P.  Act, 
1852,  s.  81)  that  the  costs  of  any  issue,  either  of  fact  or  law  shall 
follow  the  finding  or  judgment  upon  such  issue,  whatever  may  be  the 
resxilt  of  other  issues. 

To  render  the  co»ts  of  legal  proceedings  in  some  degree  at  least  com- 
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menfiuiate  with  their  object,  there  is  a  standing  direction  to  the  taxing  I 
officers  to  tax  a  successful  plaintiff's  costs  upon  a  lower  scale  where  he 
has  recovered  a  debt  of  less  than  201,,  unless  a  certificate  for  costs  upon 
the  ordinary  scale  be  granted  by  the  judge  of  the  superior  court 
before  whom  the  cause  was  tried. 

In  actions  brou^^t  in  the  superior  courts  for  causes  within  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts,  where  the  plaintiff  recovers 
a  sum  not  exceeding  201.,  in  actiozi^  based  upon  contract,  or  not  ex- 
ceeding 61,  in  actions  based  upon  tort,  he  has  judgment  to  recover  that 
sum  only,  and  no  costs,  except  where  a  judge  citifies  that  there  was 
sufficient  reason  for  bringing  the  action  in  such  superior  court,  or 
where  an  order  for  costs  is  made  by  a  superior  court,  or  a  judge  thereof, 
upon  the  groimd  that  Uiere  was  such  sufficient  reason,  or  that  no  plaint 
could  have  been  entered  in  a  county  court,  or  that  the  action  was  re- 
moved into  the  superior  court  by  certiorari,  or  that  the  plaintiff  dwelt 
more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  defendant,  or  that  the  cause  of  action 
did  not  arise  wholly  or  in  some  material  point  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  coiurt  within  which  the  defenduit  dwelt  or  carried  on  his 
business  at  the  time  of  the  action  brought,  or  that  an  officer  of  the 
county  court  was  a  party,  otherwise  than  in  respect  of  claims  to  goods 
seized  under  coimty  court  prooees  or  to  their  proceeds.  Where  no 
such  certificate  or  order  is  made  a  successful  defendant  is  entitled  to 
his  costs  as  between  attorney  and  client. 

The  provisions  of  "  The  London  (City)  Small  Debts  Act,  1852  "  (15 
&  16  Vict  c.  77)«  which  regulate  the  co^ts  recoverable  in  the  superior 
courts  in  cases  within  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  City  Small 
Debts  Act,  are  very  pecidiar,  but  are  of  too  limited  application  to 
justify  explanation  here. 

As  to  the  xnanner  in  which  the  right  or  liability  of  a  party  to  costs 
may  be  modified  by  the  particular  character  which  he  sustains,  a 
striking  instance  used  frequently  to  occur  in  former  days,  in  the  case 
of  plaintiffii  suing  in  the  representative  character  of  executois  or  admi- 
nistrators. In  favoiur  of  such  parties  it  was  held,  that  wherever  they 
sued  for  a  cause  of  action  which  they  could  not  have  recovered  in  their 
individual  capacities,  they  would  not  be  liable  to  tiie  defendant  for 
costs,  upon  being  nonsuited,  or  having  a  verdict  pass  against  them. 
For  some  time  a  notion  prevailed  that  this  exemption  proceeded  from. 
a  consideration  of  the  degree  of  ignorance  under  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  lie  with  respect  to  the  contracts  or  oilier  causes  of  action  of 
the  deceased  parties  whom  they  represented.  But  the  sounder  opinion 
at  length  obtained,  that  the  true  cause  of  this  freedom  from  liability 
was  to  be  found  in  the  particular  language  of  the  different  enactments 
bearing  upon  the  subject. 

Aiter  having  been  long  considered  too  extensive,  this  privilege  has 
been  effectually  curtailed  by  the  8  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42,  s.  31,  which 
puts  executors  and  administrators  upon  the  same  footing  with  other 
pltunti£b,  unless  the  judge  before  whom  the  action  shall  be  brought, 
or  a  judge  of  any  of  the  superior  courts,  otherwise  orders.  The  dis- 
position of  the  courts,  with  regard  to  this  Act,  is  not  to  interpose  in 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  unless  the  defendant  has  brought  the  action 
upon  himself  by  practising  something  like  a  fraud  upon  tiie  pkhitiff, 
thus  discouraging  the  practice  formerly  prevalent  of  bringing  merely 
speculative  actions  in  a  representative  character,  under  the  shelter  of 
immunity  from  costs. 

In  penal  or  qui  tarn  actions,  the  plaintiff's  right  to  costs  depends 
altogether  upon  the  provisions  of  the  statute  which  creates  the  cause 
of  action.  There  are  also  express  statutes  which  impose  additional 
liabilities  upon  a  plaintiff  of  this  class  under  certain  circumstances. 
There  are,  moreover,  numerous  enactments  relating  to  costs  in  par- 
ticular actions,  and  in  actions  against  persons  clothed  with  special 
statutory  authority,  too  minute  for  detail  here. 

When  a  party  has  obtained  the  permission  of  the  court  to  sue  in 
formd  patq>eris,  that  is,  to  be  provided,  on  account  of  his  poverty, 
with  all  necessary  writs,  as  well  as  with  counsel  and  attorney,  gratis, 
he  is  not  liable  to  pay  any  costs,  nor  is  he  entitled  to  receive  them 
unless  by  order  of  the  court  or  a  judge. 

The  mode  in  which  the  amount  of  costs  payable  between  the  parties 
is  ascertained,  is  by  taking  the  Nisi  Prius  records,  with  idl  the  papers, 
briefis,  and  other  documents,  to  the  proper  officer,  or  taxing  master,  of 
the  court,  who  then  taxes  the  costs  according  to  a  certain  prescribed 
scale,  allowing  or  disallowing  particular  charges  at  his  discretion,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  court  or  by  a  judge  sitting  in  chambers. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  tingle  costs,  or  those  derived  from 
the  Statute  of  Qlouoester.  In  some  cases  double  and  treble  costs  are 
expressly  given  by  statute ;  and  wherever  a  statute  gives  double  or 
treble  damages,  the  plaintiff  was  also  entitled  to  double  or  treble  costs. 
But  now,  by  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  2,  a  party  entitled  to  double  or  treble 
costs  under  any  public  general  Act  is  to  receive  in  lieu  thereof  reason- 
able indemnity  as  to  his  costs,  to  be  taxed  by  the  ordinary  officer ;  and 
all  provisions  in  local  or  private  Acts  for  double  or  treble  costs  are,  by 
sec.  6  of  same  Act,  repealed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  matters  relating  to  costs  in  actions  at 
law,— a  subject  so  purely  technical  in  its  nature,  that  any  minute 
inquiry  into  its  rules  and  mode  of  administration  would  be  foreign  to 
the  purposes  of  this  work.  Between  the  courts  of  equity  and  those  of 
common  law  there  is  this  important  difference  with  respect  to  costs, 
that  the  former  are  not  bound  by  any  of  the  enactments  above  enume- 
rated, but  are  invested  with  a  discretionary  power  upon  the  subject* 


In  the  exerdse  of  this  power  they  are  guided,  not  merely  by  the  event 
of  the  suit,  but  by  a  consideration  of  its  real  merits,  and  of  the  interests 
of  the  parties  concerned.  Thus,  although  the  party  failing  is  prima 
facie  liable  for  the  costs,  he  will  be  relieved  from  the  burden  if  he  hu 
prosecuted  the  suit  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  a  duty  impoeed 
upon  him  as  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
party  proceeding  erroneously  will  not  be  allowed  the  costs  of  hja 
erroneous  proceedings,  even  though  the  decree  of  the  court  may  ulti- 
mately be  in  his  favour. 

In  proceedings  whereto  the  crown  was  a  party,  the  old  rule  was  that 
it  neither  received  nor  paid  costs.  This  was  long  felt  to  be  both 
oppressive  in  practice  and  unjustifiable  in  principle ;  and  by  a  recent 
statute,  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  90,  it  is  provided  that  in  all  informatiom, 
actions,  suits,  and  other  legal  proceedings  of  a  civil  or  quad  dvil 
character,  the  crown  shall  receive  or  pay  costs,  according  as  it  succeeds 
or  fivils. 

In  criminal  proceedings  the  rights  and  liabilitiee  of  parties  to  oottB 
depend  altogether  upon  express  statutory  enactments.  With  a  riew  to 
forward  the  ends  of  justice,  provisions  have  been  made  byvuioua 
statutes  to  defray,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  county,  at  the  discretioa  of 
the  court,  the  expenses  incurred  by  prosecutors  and  their  witnessea  in 
cases  of  felony. 

For  the  practice  respecting  costs  in  special  cases,  see  the  variotu 
titles  throughout  the  work, — Bankbuptot  ;  Cebtioeabi  ;  Makda- 
iras,  &c. 

(See  generally,  Archbold's  '  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,' 
by  Prentice,  10th  edition ;  and  Blackstone's  '  Commentaries,'  bj  Kerr, 
title  CostSf  in  Index.) 

COTARNINE.    [OnvM^Alhcdoidtof.] 

COTE'  DROITE,  COTE'  GAUCHE,  the  names  given  to  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  French  representatiTe 
assembly,  during  the  existence  of  the  Charte.  Thev  took  their  names 
from  sitting  on  the  right  or  left  of  the  president,  and  represented  what 
in  the  English  House  of  Commons  are  styled  the  ministerial  and  oppo- 
sition benches.  There  were  also  subdivisions  of  the  extrdme  droite  and 
the  extreme  gauche,  the  centre  droite  and  the  centre  gauche,  deaoiiog 
the  ultras  of  each  party,  or  the  independents.  In  the  present  chamber 
of  deputies  these  party  distinctions  are  out  of  use;  under  the  restrio- 
tive  system  of  election  the  opposition  members  are  too  few  to  con- 
stitute a  division. 

COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE.  The  term  "  cottage  "  has  so  v«y 
wide  an  application  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  very  definite  linutt 
to  the  style  of  architecture  appropriate  to  it.  There  are  "  cottages  with 
three-stalled  stables,  cottages  of  gentility,"  and  there  are  cottages 
designed  expressly  for  the  residences  of  the  labouring  agiicultonl 
population  in  those  districts  where  the  wages  of  day  labour  are  so  low 
as  to  keep  their  recipients  constantly  on  the  verge  of  poverty.  The 
former  of  these  daases  of  cottages  tread  so  closely  on  the  heels  of 
pleasure  or  country  residences,  that  the  consideration  of  their  con- 
struction may  fiurly  be  left  out  of  the  present  article ;  and  it  is  proposed 
in  the  following  remarks  simply  to  notice  the  principles  whicA  should 
be  observed  in  the  construction  of  labourers'  cottages, — starting  always 
with  the  assumption  that  the  proprietor  of  the  land  to  be  cultivated 
attaches  more  importance  to  the  happiness  and  the  respectabilitj  of 
the  parties  he  employs  than  he  does  to  the  nominal  money  rental  he 
may  derive  from  his  cottage  property.  Unfortunately,  it  is  almost 
always  the  case  that  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  are  so  low  that 
they  cannot  a£ford  to  pay  the  money-rents  which  would  be  required  to 
make  cottage-building  a  remimerative  and  self-supporting  operation; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  attention  should  be  directed  towards  rendenng 
the  contribution  of  the  landlord  as  small  as  possible,  by  adopting  ereij 
possible  economy  consistent  with  the  attainment  of  the  object  m 
improving  the  moral  condition  of  the  tenants ;  and  to  endeavouring  to 
bring  the  really  remunerative  rent  within  the  capacity  of  the  tenants, 
so  as  to  develop  in  them  the  habits  of  independence  and  self-rehaoee, 
which  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  honest  and  noble  character.  On  these 
principles  it  is  possible  that  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  cottages  mj 
suffer,  but  so  long  as  the  residences  themselves  possess  the  requisite 
conditions  of  healthiness  and  comfort,  they  fulfil  the  strict  °«**?j!" 
of  the  case ;  and  it  does  seem  to  be  desirable  that  anything  beyond  the 
details  required  for  such  purposes  should  be  avoided,  as  ^^J^^ 
species  of  eleemosynary  character  to  the  houses  which  tends  to  degrade 
their  inhabitants. 

The  style  of  architecture  to  be  adopted  in  cottage-building  must 
mainly  be  influenced  by  local  considerations ;  that  is  to  f»J,^ 
must  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  miaterials  employed,  by  tne 
surrounding  scenery,  or  by  any  associated  buildings.  It  is,  howeTcr, 
essential  to  observe,  that  even  in  the  most  picturesque  scenery  sm- 
plicity  and  economy  of  construction  must  be  studied  rather  tnm 
abstract  picturesque  beauty  of  outline.  These  conmion-place  menj 
it  is  to  be  ob^rved,  can  be  attained  simultaneously  with  a  cod^^^tJ 
amount  of  architectural  expression,  if  only  due  attention  °^Jl°^.y^ 
the  choice  of  materials ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  too  ^^^ 
case  that  great  sacrifices  have  been  made,  and  very  co™P"^,  -^-g 
costly  details  have  been  introduced,  for  the  avowed  object  of  givj^ 
a  picturesque  appearance  to  buildings  which,  generally  ^Pfr^'y^^ 
the  most  consistent  with  the  ends  they  are  designed  *** J^^r^^f^^ 
they  are  simple  and  almost  plain  in  their  outlines.     It  should  there 
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be  the  aim  of  the  architect  to  give  to  his  cottages  an  air  of  substantial 
comfort;  to  produce  broad,  massive  effects,  without  allowing  anj 
details  to  thrust  themselves  into  notice.  The  shadows  of  his  compo- 
sition should  be  bold,  without  rendering  necessair  any  peculiar  modes 
of  oonstniotion, — ^nay,  rather  they  shotUd  be  produced  by  the  essential 
oonstructive  parts  of  the  building  itself;  whilst  the  style  adopted 
ahoald  be  sudi  as  to  admit  of  the  simplwt  mode  of  execution  of  the 
joiners'  work  and  other  practical  details.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is 
preferable  to  make  the  roob  with  broad,  overhanging,  dripping  eaves, 
than  to  construct  them  with  boxed  gutters  and  parapet  walls,  and  to 
make  the  opening  of  doors  and  windows  with  square  heads  rather 
than  with  circular  or  pointed  arches ;  and  these  precautions  may  be 
observtxl  whether  the  Italian  or  the  later  Gothic  styles  of  architecture 
be  adopted.  As  a  general  remark,  it  may  however  be  stated,  that 
extreme  archseological  correctness  need  not  be  aimed  at  in  the  con- 
struction of  cottages ;  and  that  the  main  practical  considerations  which 
ought  to  be  present  in  the  architect's  mind  are,  that  the  rooms  them- 
seLres  in  the  interior  should  be  comfortable  and  well  ventilated. 

The  labourers*  cottages,  intended  for  the  habitation  of  married  men 
and  their  families,  should  always  present  a  living  room  large  enough  for 
the  whole  £amily  to  meet,  and  to  cook  their  victuals  in ;  a  larder ;  a  coal 
or  wood  store ;  and  a  privy  or  water-closet ;  together  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  bed-rooms  to  allow  of  a  separation  at  least  of  the  sexes; 
and  perlu^,  as  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  at  least  three  bed-rooms  are 
required  in  order  to  "^^^fa""  the  proper  decorum  of  family  life ;  whilst 
certainly  provision  must  be  made  for  the  removal,  at  once,  from  the 
inhabited  part  of  the  dwelling,  of  the  refuse  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment The  mimtniim  size  which  seems  to  be  admissible  for  the  living 
room  of  a  family  cottage,  such  as  is  above  described,  may  be  taken  to 
be  13  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  by  10  feet  high  from  floor 
to  ceiling ;  and  the  sleeping  apartments  should  be  proportioned  so  as 
to  allow,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  about  1000  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each 
occupant,  although,  unquestionably,  a  much  smaller  space  might  occa- 
lionally  be  tolerated ;  and  indeed,  if  efficient  means  of  ventilation  be 
provided,  the  cubical  space  per  individual  above  allotted  may  safely  be 
diminiBhed  one  half.  Of  course,  it  would  be  preferable  to  erect  the 
cottages  of  agricultural  labourers  on  the  system  of  what  may  technically 
be  ca]led  detached  or  eenU-cUttuhed  cottages ;  but  local  and  economiod 
oonaiderations  must  ultimately  determine  the  selection  of  the  practical 
solution  to  be  given  to  this  or  to  other  similar  questions.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  an  economy  in  building  a  row  of 
cottages  rather  than  a  series  of  detached  residences ;  because,  in  the 
former,  the  construction  of  party- walls  must  always  be  less  costiy  than 
the  construction  of  a  series  of  external  walls ;  and  therefore  even  the 
semi-detached  cottages  would,  ss  commercial  speculations,  only  be 
resorted  to  when  it  was  known  that  the  habits  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  population  they  were  intended  to  lodge  were  such  as  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  they  themselves  would  truly  appreciate  the  advantages 
m  the  way  of  privacy  which  it  confers.  Precautions  must  at  all  times 
be  taken  to  ensure  a  copious  supply  of  water;  provision  must  be  made 
for  washing  and  drying  clothes,  and,  if  possible,  also  for  baking ;  a 
tool-house  should  be  formed;  but,  before  and  above  all  things,  attention 
should  be  directed  to  securing  the  efficient  ventilation  of  the  different 
apartments. 

The  reader  may  consult  on  cottage  architecture,  Loudon, '  Encyc.  of 
Cott  Arch.,'  8vo,  Lond.,  1842 ;  Gwilfs  '  Encyc.  of  Arch.,'  8va  Lond- 
1S54 ;  '  Report  of  Poor-Law  Commissioners  on  an  Enquiry  into  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population,'  1842 ;  Boberts, 
'Dwellings  for  the  Labouring  Classes,'  8vo,  Lond.  1850. 

COTTON.  In  the  Natural  History  Division  of  the  Emqlish 
CrcLOPADiA,  under  the  heading  Gosstpium,  is  given  an  account  of 
the  botanical  characteristics  of  the  genus  of  plants  to  which  the  cotton 
tree  belongs ;  and  under  Cotton,  in  the  same  division,  will  be  found  a 
description  of  the  most  important  among  the  many  species  of  that 
genua.  It  now  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  present  division  to  con- 
tmuethe  subject,  by  treating  of  the- most  gigantic  manufacture,  perhaps, 
which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  in  one  single  country — ^the  cotton 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain ;  together  with  Uie  developments  of  the 
ume  system  in  other  coimtries.  To  render  this  laige  subject  intelli- 
gible to  the  reader,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  certain  mode  of 
claaaification.  First,  will  be  presented  a  general  view  of  the  operations 
for  mamtaiTiing  and  increasing  the  annual  supply  of  raw  cotton  for  the 
use  of  manufacturers;  next,  will  be  given  a  popular  description  of  the 
machines  and  processes  of  manufacture ;  and  lastiy,  will  be  noticed  the 
trading  operations  connected  with  the  manufactured  goods,  in  relation 
to  quantities,  kinds,  persons,  and  places.  These  subjects  will  be  treated 
in  three  successive  articles:  —  Cotton  Cultivation  and  Supply; 
Cotton  Manufacture;  Cotton  Trade  and  Consumption. 

COTTON  CULTIVATION  AND  SUPPLY.  A  strikmg  picture  of 
the  present  state  of  the  cotton  supply  for  the  factories  of  Great  Britain 
vas  presented  by  Mr.  Dawson,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1856,  '  On  the  Connection  between  Slavery  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Cotton  Manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom.' 
Hia  statistics  and  reasoning^  tended  to  establish  these  five  propositions : 
Ist.  That  cotton,  from  the  conditions  of  climate  necessary  to  its  culture, 
cannot  be  grown  in  Europe ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,with  the  single 
exception  of  the  factories  of  the  New  England  States  of  America, 
it  u,  and  must  long  continue  to  be,  manufactured  almost  exclusively  in 


Europe.  2nd.  That  the  present  supply  is  chiefly  raised,  and  for  the 
present  must  continue  to  be  raised,  by  slave  labour;  seeing,  that  while 
for  fifty  years  we  have  sought  over  the  whole  earth  for  cotton,  we  have 
during  that  time  continued  to  obtain  from  the  slave  states  of  the 
American  Union  a  continually  increasing  proportion  of  our  entire 
supply.  ^  8rd.  That  two-thirds  in  number  at  feast  of  the  slaves  of 
the  United  States  have  been  called  into  existence,  and  are  now 
directly  or  indirectiy  maintained,  for  the  supply  of  cotton  for  expor- 
tation. 4th.  That  of  the  cotton  thus  exported,  thr«e-fourths  at  least 
in  value  are  raised  for,  and  sent  to,  this  coimtry  alone.  5th.  That  of 
the  entire  quantity  we  importi  four-fifths  at  least  in  value  are  thus 
derived  from  the  United  States.  The  summsry  assumed  the  following 
remarkable  form :  Two-thirds  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  cotton-growing 
districts  of  the  United  States  are  employed  in  supplving  raw  inateriiu 
for  the  cotton  manufactures  of  our  own  country ;  and  four-fifths  of  all 
the  cotton-workers  in  Lancashire  and  other  northern  counties  are 
dependent  on  the  supply  which  those  slaves  raise.  Some  of  these 
statements  and  ratios  may  not  be  strictly  correct,  but  the  general 
result  is  sufficientiy  near  the  truth. 

By  what  steps  this  gigantic  state  of  things  has  been  produced,  and 
in  what  direction  future  changes  will  have  to  be  sought,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  show,  by  a  rapid  ghtnoe  at  the  chief  cotton-growing  districts 
of  the  world.  This,  however,  may  usefully  be  pr^eded  by  a  few 
paragraphs  relating  to  the  culture. 

The  finest  kind  of  cotton,  which  commands  the  highest  price,  is 
called  "  Sea-island  cotton,"  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
first  cultivated  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  in  the  low 
sandy  islands  on  the  coast,  from  Charleston  to  Savannah.  This 
variety  will  not  flourish  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and  it  is  said 
that  its  quality  is  gradually  deteriorated  in  proportion  as  the  plants 
are  removed  from  "  the  salutary  action  of  the  ocean's  spray ; "  it 
succeeds  best  in  South  Carolina,  Qeoigia,  and  Florida.  This  cotton 
is  composed  of  filaments  longer  than  those  of  any  other  variety ;  which 
circumstance,  joined  to  its  even  and  silky  texture,  fits  it  for  the 
production  of  the  finest  yams.  The  seed  is  black,  and  in  the  southern 
states  of  North  America  it  is  thence  frequentiy  cidled  "black-seed 
cotton,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  short-staple  cotton  produced  in  the 
interior  of  those  states,  and  which,  from  a  like  natural  cause,  is  distin- 
guished as  "green-seed  cotton."  The  seed  of  the  sea-island  cotton  is 
sown  every  year ;  but  the  plant,  when  cultivated  within  the  tropics, 
will  live  and  yield  harvests  for  several  years  in  succession.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  come  originallv  from  Persia.  The  plant  was  taken 
from  the  little  island  of  Anguilla  to  the  Bahamas  for  cultivation,  and 
was  first  sent  thence  to  Oeorgia  in  1786 ;  but  it  is  not  said  how  the 
seed  found  its  way  to  Anguilla.  The  supply  is  small,  and  the  price 
always  relatively  higher  than  other  kincU.  **  Upbmd "  or  "  Bowed 
Georgia  cotton,"  the  green-seed  kind,  has  received  its  name  of  upland 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  produce  of  the  islands  and  low  districts  near 
the  shores.  The  expression  bowed  was  given  as  being  descriptive  of 
the  means  employed  for  loosening  the  seed  from  the  filaments ;  this 
was  accomplished  by  bringing  a  set  of  strings,  attached  to  a  bow,  in 
contact  with  a  heap  of  uncleaned  cotton,  and  then  striking  the  strings 
so  as  to  cause  rapid  vibrations,  and  thus  open  the  locks  of  cotton  and 
cause  the  seeds  to  be  easily  separable  from  the  filaments.  The  re- 
maining kinds  of  cotton  now  brought  to  EngUsh  markets  are  distin- 
guished by  names  so  plainly  indicative  of  the  countries  of  production, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  any  description  of  them  with  that 
view. 

To  illustrate  the  operations  in  a  cotton-field,  it  will  suffice  to  select 
two  examples — ^the  short-staple  upland  cotton  of  the  United  States, 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  all  the  cotton  used  in  England ;  and  the 
long-staple  sea-island  cotton,  used  for  our  finest  muslins.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  all  other  kinds  may  be  inferred  from  those  two,  sufficientiy 
near  for  the  wants  of  the  general  reader. 

For  cultivating  the  thlSri-sUipU  upland  cotton,  the  planter  prepares 
his  hmd  with  a  small  plough,  dirawn  by  one  or  two  mules,  which  walk 
rapidly  over  the  ground.  A  negro  slave  usually  guides  the  plough. 
This  preparation  takes  place  during  the  winter  months ;  it  consists  of  a 
ploughing,  a  harrowing,  a  second  ploughing,  and  a  heaping-up  into 
flat-topped  ridges.  The  sowing  takes  place  between  March  and  May : 
the  earlier  the  better,  provided  the  winter  frosts  are  gone.  Some 
planters  deposit  the  seed  in  furrows  opened  by  a  light  plough ;  while 
others  carefully  dibble  the  seed  at  eqm-distant  intervals.  The  dibbling 
is  considered  the  better  of  the  two  methods.  A  man  proceeds  rapidly 
along,  mulfing  holes  in  the  ridge  with  his  dibble  at  intervals  of  twelve 
inches ;  a  woman  follows  him,  dropping  five  or  six  seeds  in  each  hole ; 
and  a  boy  or  girl  comes  in  the  rear,  covering  the  holes  with  earth  by  a 
light  hoe.  By  much  practice  under  the  eye  of  a  vigilant  overseer,  the 
negroes  become  very  expeditious  in  these  processes.  Drilling  machines 
have  not  yet  been  found  to  work  well ;  for  the  upland  cotton-seeds 
being  furred  by  the  lint  or  fibre  still  adhering  to  them,  and  being  vezy 
adhesive  one  to  another,  do  not  deliver  well  from  the  <bill.  When  the 
young  plants  shoot  forth,  the  weakest  are  cut  away,  leaving  only  two 
m  each  hole ;  and  the  holes  which  have  failed  are  suppUed  by  re- 
sowing;  but  the  chief  attention  is  bestowed  on  frequent  weeding, 
which  is  essential  to  the  cleanness  and  excellence  of  the  crop.  The 
weeding  is  mostly  effected  with  the  aid  of  light  and  straight  hand- 
hoes.     If  the  crop  has  pretty  well  escaped  the  attacks  of  vermin, 
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inflects,  and  siormfl,  it  ia  ready  for  picking  in  August.  The  plant 
continues  to  produce  and  ripen  its  bolls  of  cotton  until  the  frost 
comes ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  nice  calculation  with  the 
planter  to  delay  his  picking,  so  as  to  get  as  much  as  possible,  and  yet 
not  to  run  the  hasard  of  a  frost.  During  the  picking  season,  every 
hand  is  brought  into  requisition.  Each  picker  fastens  a  bag  round  the 
waist,  into  which  he  (or  she)  throws  the  cotton  bolls  as  they  are 
picked ;  and  when  the  bag  is  fuU,  it  is  emptied  out  on  a  sheet ;  when 
the  sheet  contains  as  muoh  as  it  will  hold,  it  is  carried  to  the 
weighing-house.  A  good  hand  will  in  a  fair  field  pick  200  lbs.  a  day ; 
but  the  average  is  less  than  tiiisi  SuccessiTe  pickings  are  made  as  the 
bolls  grow  and  ripen,  until  the  quantity  no  longer  pays  for  the  labour. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  state  the  average  produce  per  acre :  much 
of  the  land  in  Carolina  and  (Georgia  will  only  yield  100  lbs. ;  an  excellent 
return  in  these  states  is  900  lbs. ;  the  average  in  the  teeming  valley 
of  the  MiBsisaippi  is  400  lbs. ;  while  careful  culture  on  special  spots  is 
rewarded  vrith  a  much  higher  return.  Some  of  the  plants,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  will  yield  400  bolls  in  one  season,  weighing 
44  lbs.,  which  will  afford  1^  lb.  of  ginned  or  cleaned  fibre.  The  pickmg 
requires  some  dexterity ;  it  is  essential  to  get  every  jKurticle  of  cotton 
from  the  boll  at  one  pull,  without  any  leaves  or  other  foreign  matter 
adhering  to  it.  It  is  laborious  work,  on  account  of  the  stooping 
required ;  the  pickers'  bands  become  sore,  and  there  is  a  liabili^  to 
colds  and  rheumatisms,  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  bushes  in  the  cold 
autumn  mornings,  occasioned  by  heavy  dews  at  night.    Some  planters 

Erovide  their  slaves  with  waterproof  aprons  and  skirts  for  this  sesson ; 
ut  others  are  not  so  considerate.  When  sufficient  cotton  has  been 
collected,  a  machine  called  a  ffin,  which  costs  the  planter  from  161.  to 
2iLf  is  employed  to  separate  the  fibre  from  the  seed.  A  screw-press, 
costing  from  8M.  to  50/.,  is  next  employed  to  press  the  fibre  into  bales 
of  about  400  lbs.  each.  Directly  it  is  packed,  the  planter  sends  lus 
cotton  to  market ;  and  from  the  month  of  August  to  November  the 
roads  exhibit  trains  of  waggons,  carrying  the  cotton  from  the  plantations 
to  the  shipping  p  rts  or  the  river  stations.  Mr.  Leonard  Wray,  who 
has  visited  cotton  plantations  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  says,  in 
relation  to  the  upland  cotton  of  America :  "  It  is  usual  in  the  States  to 
calculate  the  crop  at  so  many  acres  to  the  working  '  hand '  (as  the  slave 
is  denominated).  Thus,  a  cotton-planter  with  60  good  working  hands, 
great  and  small,  and  25  mules,  would  consider  his  strength  equal  to 
500  acres  of  cotton  and  400  acres  of  com,  or  to  1000  acres  of  cotton 
alone,  provided  extra  hands  ore  allowed  for  picking  the  crop.  This  is 
the  general  mode  and  rate  of  calculation  where  the  soils  yields  about 
200  lbs.  of  ginned  cotton  to  the  acre ;  making,  therefore,  to  the '  hand ' 
2000  lbs.  of  cotton,  which,  at  5d.  ner  lb.  on  the  spot,  is  worth  about 
40/.  sterling,  besides  the  value  of  the  Indian  com  raised."  Most  cotton- 
planters  grow  com  enough  for  the  supply  of  their  slaves,  and  some 
have  a  large  surplus  for  sale. 

The  Ion ff -staph  or  aea-itfand  cotton,  eagerly  bought  at  a  high  price 
by  the  spinners  of  fine  yams  for  muslins  and  lace,  is  cultivated  in  the 
same  general  way  as  the  short-staple,  but  with  peculiarities  which  need 
only  be  glanced  at  here.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  as  to 
level,  moisture,  and  stiShess,  the  planter  regulates  the  height  of  his 
ridges,  the  kind  and  amount  of  manure  used,  and  the  closeness  of 
sowing.  The  produce  is  so  mudi  more  valuable  than  upland  cotton, 
that  200  acres  of  the  one  will  have  a  money  value  equal  to  1000  acres 
of  the  other ;  and  thus  it  pays  the  sea-ishmd  cotton-planter  to  bestow 
much  care  on  all  his  operations.  The  sea-island  seed  would  admit  of 
being  sown  by  the  drill ;  but  there  is  very  little  machinery  employed  in 
the  slave  states,  and  most  of  the  sowing  is  still  effected  by  the  dibble. 
The  picking,  as  for  the  short-staple,  usually  commences  in  August,  but 
requires  much  more  care  and  attention.  When  picked,  the  bolls  are 
slightly  dried  and  examined  to  reject  any  which  have  become  dis- 
coloured or  injured  in  fibre.  They  are  next  kept  for  some  time  covered 
over  in  large  heaps,  to  preserve  the  oiliness,  strength,  and  gloas  of  the 
fibre,  which  would  be  injured  by  much  exposure  to  the  air;  but  this  ope- 
ration requires  much  caution,  to  prevent  fermentation  by  heat,  and  the 
soiling  of  the  fibre  by  the  oozing  out  of  oil  from  the  seed.  When  the 
time  for  sending  to  market  arrives,  the  cotton  is  taken  from  the  heap 
and  subjected  to  the  ginning  process,  as  a  means  of  separating  the  fibre 
from  the  seed.  The  quantity  of  sea-island  cotton  grovm  b^ng  much 
smaller  than  that  of  upland,  the  processes  are  conducted  on  a  leas 
extensive  scale ;  and  the  separation  is  usually  effected,  not  by  the  gin, 
but  by  a  more  primitive  instmment  called  the  churka,  similar  to  that 
which  is  employed  by  the  Hindoos.  This  churka  consists  of  two 
wooden  rollers,  eight  or  nine  inches  long  by  one  inch  in  diameter,  placed 
horizontally  and  in  contact,  one  above  the  other ;  when  these  revolve, 
the  fibres  of  cotton  are  drawn  between  them,  and  the  seed  left  behind. 
The  cotton  is  fed  in  by  hand,  while  the  rollers  are  made  to  rotate  by 
means  of  a  treddle.  The  machine  will  only  clean  from  121b.  to  201b. 
in  a  day.  Most  of  the  planters  adhere  to  this  primitive  method,  under 
an  impression  that  a  mure  rapid  or  rough  treatment  would  injure  the 
delicate  fibre  «of  this  highly-prized  cotton.  The  correctness  of  this 
opinion  is  however  denied  by  the  more  enterprising  among  the  num- 
ber, who  use  lai^ger  machines  worked  by  steam-power,  without  any 
deterioration  of  the  material.  The  cotton,  cleared  from  its  seeds, 
motes,  and  discoloured  particles,  is  then  pressed  down  into  long  cylin- 
drical b.ig8,  quite  different  in  appearance  from  those  employed  for 
upland  cotton,  and  with  less  intense  pressure,  lest  the  fibre  should  be 


injured.  The  small  quantity  and  high  price  of  this  variety  render  the 
market  more  uncertain  than  that  of  the  coarser  kinds.  Mr.  Wray  saya 
on  this  subject :  **  After  his  produce  is  all  fairly  bagged,  the  difficultie* 
of  the  planter  are  not  ended ;  he  has  sometimes  considerable  trouble 
and  has  to  wait  a  long  time  before  he  can  find  a  buyer  for  it.  Not 
unfrequently  he  has  to  ship  it  to  Europe,  and  encounter  mamfold  risks 
and  chances.  This,  indeed,  constitutes  Uie  greatest  disadvantage  under 
which  he  labours.  The  upland  cotton-planter  makes  his  bale  of  cotton 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  he  has  cash  in  hand  for  it ;  or  perhaps  he  is  even 
paid  for  it  before  it  has  left  the  trees.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  sea- 
island -cotton-planter  ;  he  is  obliged  to  exercise  all  his  patienoa  befors 
he  can  sell  his  crop ;  and  in  the  meantime,  although  lord  over  200 
to  400  slaves  and  a  fine  estate,  he  is  very  probably  compelled  to  use  his 
broker's  name  in  obtaining  cash  from  tiie  banks  wherewith  to  pay  the 
current  expenses  of  his  estate."  The  sea-island  cotton  yields  more  seed 
than  the  upland,  and  this  seed  is  more  smooth,  clean,  and  oleaginous, 
thereby  being  better  fitted  for  yielding  ootton-seed  oil.  The  produce 
is  much  less  per  acre  of  sea-island  than  of  upland ;  200  lbs.  of  dean 
fibre  is  about  the  maximum,  while  some  fields  barely  yield  50  Iba. ;  the 
hands  pick  smaller  quantities  per  day,  and  conduct  the  picking  more 
carefully.  The  muslins,  famous  for  their  fineness,  spim  and  woven  by 
the  Houldsworths  and  other  firms  who  attend  more  particularly  to 
this  kind  of  work,  are  mostly  made  of  seaasland  cotton.  Small  parcels 
of  special  excellence  will  sell  for  8«.  or  4«.  a  poimd,  while  French  lace- 
makers  will  sometimes  give  as  much  as  fit.  One  pound  of  such  cotton 
can  be  spim  into  a  tfunuand  nUUi  of  yam,  which  may  be  wrought  up 
into  lace  worth  250/. 

The  present  may  be  the  most  convenient  place  in  which  to  advert  to 
certain  auxiliary  commercial  advantages  resulting  from  the  cultivation 
of  cotton, — advantages  not  yet  much  attended  to,  but  which  may  in 
future  years  possibly  become  very  important.  The  fibre  is,  of  course, 
the  chief  product  for  which  the  cotton-plant  is  cultivated,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  one.  The  plant  yields  a  pure,  bland  oil,  equal  to  that  of  the 
olive ;  an  oil-cake,  most  excellent  for  feeding  oatUe ;  and  a  fibre  from 
the  bark,  which  weuld  possess  commercial  value  if  collected  and 
shipped.  Even  in  the  greatest  of  all  cotton-growing  countries,  the 
United  States,  the  oil  contained  in  the  seed  has  scarcely  yet  been 
rendered  available ;  but  Dr.  James  Coxe,  of  New  Orleans,  has  (in  1857) 
drawn  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  subject.  His  estimate 
may  be  somewhat  overdrawn,  as  such  estimates  frequently  are ;  but  the 
figures  presented  are  certainly  worthy  of  notice.  The  average  cotton 
crop  of  the  United  States  may  be  roughly  given  at  3,000,000  bales  of 
400  lbs.  each,  or  >,200,000,0001be.  of  ginned  cotton.  To  each  pound  of 
fibre  there  are  8  lbs.  of  seed,  making  3,600,000,000  lbs.  of  seed  in  all  Of 
this  enormous  quantity,  1,800,000,000  lbs.  are  retained  for  roaowing, 
including  waste.  The  remaining  1,800,000,000  lbs.  are  avaikble  lor 
yielding  oil  and  oil-cake.  It  is  found  that  100  lbs.  of  seed  will  yield 
2  gallons  of  this  oil,  worth  is.  per  gallon  at  New  Orleans  and  6f.  at 
New  York.  After  the  pressure  there  will  result  48  lbs.  of  oil-cake, 
equal  in  quality  to  that  of  linseed.  There  will  furthermore  rcmAin 
about  6}  lbs.  of  oleaginous  refuse  available  as  soap-stuff,  capable,  wlien 
combined  with  very  cheap  alkali,  of  making  20  lbs.  of  useful  soap. 
Summing  up  these  items,  they  present  the  following  money  values : 
36,000,000  gallons  of  cotton-seed  oil  at  (say)  75  cents  (3«.  2c/.),  5,400,000/.; 
864,000,000  lbs.  of  cottonseed  cake,  at  1  cent  (id.),  l,728,0O0i. ;  and 
106,000,000  lbs.  of  soap-stuff,  at  3  cents  (14(2.),  636,000^.;  making  a 
total  of  7,764,000^  The  bark-fibre  is  another  prospective  source  of 
profit,  the  value  of  which  remains  to  be  determined.  It  has  not  yet 
been  shown  whether  the  oil  is  most  likely  to  be  useful  as  a  salad  oil,  a 
fuel  for  lamps,  a  material  for  soap,  an  oil  for  leather-dresbing,  or  a 
lubricator  for  machinery;  but  all  these  matters  would  speedily  be 
settled  if  the  oil  became  a  regular  marketable  commodity.  The  oilcake 
maintains  a  good  place  as  a  cattle-food,  seeing  that  it  contains  from  9  to 
16  per  cent,  of  oil  and  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  albuminous  compound 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  glance  at  the  several  cotton -growing 
countries,  and  to  ascertain  how  much  cotton  they  grow  annually,  what 
proportion  of  it  is  sold  for  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  and  what  are 
the  chances  for  an  increased  supply. 

United  States  Cotton. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  the  pro- 
duction of  this  article  has  increased  at  a  great  rate  in  America,  it  has 
diminished  in  many  other  countries.  TUs  result  has  been  attributed 
to  various  causes ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  the  good  quali^ 
of  American  cotton,  the  low  price  of  land  there,  and  the  great  improva- 
ments  that  have  been  made  in  cleaning  the  cotton  from  its  s^  bj 
means  of  Whitney's  saw-gin,  introduced  in  1793.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  greater  part  of  these  advantages  might  have  been  shared 
by  many  other  countries  in  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  equally 
favourable  for  this  branch  of  husbandry;  and  it  yriVL  probably  be  more  in 
agreement  with  the  fact  if  we  attribute  the  success  of  the  American 
planters  to  their  greater  intelligence  and  industry,  seconded  by  the 
commercial  enterprise  by  which  their  country  is  characterised.  Land 
fresh  brought  under  cultivation  in  the  United  States  will  yield  double 
the  produce  obtainable  in  the  older  states.  One  able-bodied  labourer 
is  sufficient  for  each  eight  acres  of  land,  if  assisted  in  the  lighter  part 
of  the  work  by  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  young  people  who  belong 
to  their  families ;  the  whole  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  cultivate 
from  five  to  eight  acres  of  provision  ground.  The  proportion  of  able- 
bodied  laboiirers  in  each  100  of  the  entire  working  population  of  the 
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cotton-growing  distxiots  in  America,  wm  eitimated  a  few  years  ago  at 
32;  the  proportion  o€  young  pereoiu  not  yet  arrived  at  their  lull 
itreogth,  and  of  elderly  people  still  capable  of  some  degree  of  labour, 
U',  the  remaining  48  being  composed  of  children  under  14  yeacs  of 
age,  and  iuperannuated  pexvons,  none  of  whom  are  capable  of  any  but 
TB7  light  work,  such  as  weeding  and  picking  the  cotton.  There  is 
resEon  to  beheve,  howerer,  that  these  ratios  vary  at  different  times. 
It  wu  stimated  in  1636,  tliat  the  whole  quantity  of  land  cultivated  for 
cotton  in  the  United  States  was  two  millions  of  acres ;  that  the  capital 
employed  for  the  purpose  was  800,000,000  or  900,000.000  dollars ;  and 
that  the  whole  number  of  persona  engaged  in  field  labour,  picking,  and 
othenrise  assisting  in  the  cultivation  of  ootton,  and  raising  their  own 
proviaoos,  was  about  680,000.  If  to  thes«  were  added  the  aged,  the 
infiim,  and  the  very  young  children  composing  the  families  of  the 
kboQiers,  beeides  overseers,  owners,  and  their  respective,  families 
dependent  cm  the  cotton  crop,  it  was  supposed  that  a  million  of  persons 
were  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  growing  of  cotton  in  the  United 
SUtea    Of  later  estimates  we  shall  speak  presently. 

The  extension  of  the  cultivation  in  the  United  Htatee  is  noteworthy. 
Lathe  year  1786  no  part  of  our  supply  was  obtained  from  that  country ; 
indeed  it  was  not  until  the  year  1800  that  the  amoimt  thence  obtained 
became  otherwise  than  insignificant.  During  the  preneut  century  the 
adrasee  has  been  quite  unprecedented.  In  the  eight  vears  1850  to 
1867,  both  inclusive,  the  produce  rose  to  millions  of  bales  annually. 
Tv&ppredate  the  fall  force  of  these  numbers,  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
tiiat  the  weight  of  an  average  bale  of  United  States  cotton  varied  in 
thoee  years  from  418  lbs.  to  445  lbs.,  giving  a  mean  of  about  430  lbs.* 
The  total  produce  at  the  following  periods,  with  the  portion  of  it  which 
WM  eiported  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  other 
coontriee,  was  (in  round  numbers),  as  follows  : 


Total  Produce. 

Exported. 

18S0      .        •        • 
1B54 

U57      . 

Balrs. 
.     2,204.000 
.     8.US3,000 
,     3,057,000 

Blee. 
I,ftft9.000 
3,318,000 
3,251,000 

The  difference  between  the  total  produce  and  the  Quantity  exported 
represents  pretty  nearly  the  quantity  worked  up  in  the  cotton  milla  of 
the  United  States.  Applying  the  mean  of  430  lbs.  per  bale,  we  shall 
&Dd  that  on  an  average  of  the  eight  yeai-s,  1850-1857,  the  United 
Stat  s  grew  2,960,000  bales,  or  1.272,000,000  Ib.s  of  cotton  annually,  of 
which  2,290,000  bales  or  985,000,000  lbs.  were  sold  to  other  countries. 

The  prices  of  United  States  cotton  have  varied  considerably.  In  the 
year  1806  they  ranged  from  15d.  to  2id.  per  lb.;  in  1820,  from  lid.  to 
lid. ;  in  1830,  from  7d.  to  9tf.  In  1845  the  quality  called  "  middling 
bowed  "was  4ld.;  and  in  1848  it  was  4  id.  Taking  all  the  qualities 
t.igether,  the  average  price  varied,  in  the  eight  years  from  1850  to 
1S57,  at  Kew  York,  from  i^d.  to  I2}d,  per  lb.,  and  the  a?gregate 
yesffly  values  varied,  in  round  numbers,  from  21,700,000/.  to  36,000,000/., 
whigh  was  the  value  in  1857.  When  the  price  at  Liverpool  is  i^d. 
per  lb.,  it  is  considered  that  this  is  made  up  thus  :  Zd,  for  iH  expenses 
and  profit  of  growing,  and  lid.  for  further  expenses  tiU  warehoused 
at  Liverpool. 

la  1857*the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  became  very  un- 
easj  at  their  prospects  of  a  supply  of  raw  mat  .rial  Their  dependence 
OQ  the  United  States  was  rendered  every  day  more  and  more  evident. 
Deficient  crops  and  increasing  demand  drove  up  the  price  from  874  cents 
in  1855  to  12*75  cents  in  1857.  The  American  planters  actually  received 
most  money  in  the  year  whan  the  crop  was  smallest — showing  how 
much  there  was  in  the  trade  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  monopoly :  a 
monopoly  brought  about,  however,  by  our  exclusive  or  protecting 
legisktioa.  The  English  demand  be^u  to  overtake  the  American 
supply  about  the  year  1845 ;  and  ever  since  that  date  the  state  of  the 
cotton  crops  in  the  United  States  has  been  a  subject  of  yearly  anxiety 
to  the  Lancashire  manufacturers.  What  foundation  there  nuiy  be  for 
hopes  in  other  quarters,  will  be  seen  in  the  third  article  of  this  series ; 
but  the  pressing  question  with  manufacturers  at  present  is — Can  the 
Voited  States  produce  be  so  increased  in  quantity  as  to  be  lessened  in 
price  I  The  chief  cotton  States  are  Louisiana,  Alabama,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia;  these  produce  five-sixths  of  the  total  quantity.     It  may 

*  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  ilnKQlar  variations  ia  the  treight  of 
bales  of  cotton ;  otherwise  the  comparison  between  the  produce  of  diffiTcnt 
years  and  different  countries  will  lead  to  fallacious  results.  Some  cotton. 
growing  countries  uniformly  employ  larger  bales  than  others  j  while  nearly  all 
liave  exhibited  a  gradual  increase  in  weight,  possibly  due  to  closer  and  more 
Vtrfttt  paekiag.  The  bales  of  United  States  cotton  hare  gradually  increased 
from  about  21 S  Iba.  to  an  arerage  of  4S0  lbs.  during  the  present  century. 
Dnrinir  the  last  eight  years  (1851-1859)  the  aTcrage  weights  of  bales  have  ranged 
u  foUov : — 

United  States*  cotton         •        •        •  4S0  lb.  per  bale 

Egyptian      .        .        •        .        .     .  384 

East  Indies S76 

West  Indies 201 

BraalUan.         .        •        •        •        .  181 


t* 


In  Tiew  of  the  great  preponderance  of  United  States  cotton,  it  is  considered 
thatfl//  the  ootton  used  In  Great  Btitain  may  be  now  (1859)  estimated  at  an 
aterage  of  400  lb.  per  bale. 


be  well  to  give,  for  two  recent  years^  the  aotoal  quantities  in  the  aight 
cotton-producing  States : — 

1856.  1857. 

Bales*  Bales. 

Zxraisiana      •        ;        •  l,f61.438  1,435,000 

AUbama  .         •        •    •  675,738  403,177 

Bouth  Carolina       ,        ,  495,976  897,381 

Georgia     .         •         .     .  889,415  822,111 

Florida          .        .        .  144,404  130,344 

Texas        .         ...  116,078  87.883 

North  Carolina      ,        .  28,098  27,147 

Virginia    ....  tO,458  28,778 

Some  of  the  planters,  believing  England  to  be  wholly  at  their  mercy, 
advise  a  restriction  rather  than  an  extension  of  growth,  in  order  that 
prices  may  be  driven  up  still  higher  and  higher.  The  merchants  of 
New  York,  Kew  Orleans,  and  the  other  shipping  ports,  however,  more 
interested  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  to  be  shipped  than  in  the  price  per 
pound,  are  making  speculative  estimates  concerning  the  probable  and 
poBsible  in  the  cotton  oultura  Some  computers,  glancing  at  the 
capabilities  of  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  assert  that  there 
are  89  millions  of  acres  of  land  fitted  for  growing  cotton;  that 
these  would  require  6  millions  of  slaves  to  tend  them;  and  that 
the  produce  might  be  8000  million  pounds  of  cotton  annually — 
many  times  the  quantity  at  present  worked  in  all  the  mills  in  the 
world.  Henoe  there  has  been  a  sort  of  special  pleading,  to  the  effect 
that  if  Christendom  would  silently  acquiesce  in  a  renewal  of  the 
slave  trade,  there  might  be  such  an  influx  of  slaves  in  the  United 
States,  and  such  an  increased  area  of  ground  laid  down  in  ootton,  as  to 
insure  a  lessening  of  price  to  English  manufacturers.  There  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  slave  labour  is  really 
more  costly  than  free  labour ;  and  that  we  ought  to  look  rather  to  an 
increased  supply  of  cotton  from  the  East  Indies  and  elsewhere,  than 
to  an  extension  of  slave-raised  produce  in  the  United  States.  It  would 
indeed  be  grievous  if  the  hateful  institution  of  slavery  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  demand  of  England  for  raw  cotton.  There  are 
agencies  now  at  work  which  encourage  a  hope  that  such  an  evil  may 
be  averted. 

South  America/n  OoUnn. — The  remaining  portion  of  the  American 
continent,  as  cotton  growing  districts,  need  not  engage  any  lengthened 
attention. 

The  immenae  nnpire  of  Brasil  does  not  occupy  the  rank  which  is 
due  to  it  as  a  cotton-producing  country.  The  total  produce  in  sixteai 
yean  only  varied  from  19,000,000  lbs.  to  35,000,0(K)  lbs  ;  1847  giving 
the  smallest  quantity,  and  1860  the  largest.  The  average  may  be 
about  25,000,000  lbs.  This  stagnant  oondition  has  been  attributed  to 
five  causes :  the  abolition  of  the  external  slave  trade,  the  deflness  of 
labour,  the  ravages  of  insects,  the  peculiarities  of  climate,  and  the  inao- 
oessibility  of  the  interior.  Writers  in  the  United  States,  especially 
those  in  the  slave-holding  interest,  endeavour  to  show  that  all  these 
difficulties  mtist  continue  to  prevent  Brazil  from  being  a  flourishing 
cotton*growing  country.  There  are  other  parties,  however,  who  advo- 
cate the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Bahia  into  the  interior,  to  a 
Urge  district  said  to  be  eminently  fitted  for  the  culture.  The  Brazilian 
ootton  is  of  good  quality ;  and  there  certainly  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  for  a  continuance  of  the  present  apathy. 

The  other  regions  of  South  America  need  scarcely  be  named  in 
connection  with  this  subject.  The  coast  districts  of  Peru  and  Chili 
have  been  found  suitable  for  cotton  cultivation;  but  the  state  of 
industrial  enterprise  has  not  hitherto  been  such  as  to  lead  to  any  con- 
siderable production. 

We$t  India  Cotton. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  England  relied 
upon  the  West  India?  mainly  for  cotton,  at  a  time  when  scarcely  any 
was  grown  in  the  United  States.  In  1786  one-third  of  the  English 
consumption  was  brought  from  the  British  West  Indies,  one-third 
from  the  foreign  West  Indies,  one-quarter  from  Brazil,  and  the  small 
remainder  from  the  Levant.  The  British  West  Indian  portion  rose  a 
little  during  the  remaining  yean  of  the  century ;  but  from  1801  till  the 
present  time  there  has  been  a  signal  falling  off.  The  yearly  average  quan- 
tity has  gradually  decreased  from  84,000  bales  in  the  five  years,  1806-10, 
to  11,000  bales  in  the  seven  yean,  1851-67.  These  quantities  are  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  total  production ;  seeing  that  n«u4y  all  the  British 
West  India  cotton  has  been  brought  to  Great  Britain.  The  diminution 
has  been  attributed  to  several  causes :  the  withering  results  of  "  protec- 
tion," the  maladministration  of  colonial  affaln,  supineness  on  the 
part  of  the  colonists,  and  the  scarcity  of  labouren  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  The  last  is  believed  to  be  the  more  immediate  cause  of 
the  backwardness  of  the  culture  at  the  present  day.  The  free  negroes 
vrill  not  work  hard ;  as  a  class  they  prefer  easy  labour  and  small  wages. 
The  other  labouren  are  Creoles,  Coolies,  and  Portuguese.  The  plantera 
are  now  urgently  soliciting  the  British  government  for  permission  to 
import  labouren  from  AMca,  India,  and  China ;  but  so  strong  is  the 
apprehension  of  a  revival  of  the  slave-trade,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
permission,  that  a  disinclination  at  present  exists  to  grant  the  neces- 
sary facilities.  Demeran  declares  that  she  could  increase  her  produce 
of  cotton  immensely,  if  the  immigration  of  free  labouren  were  allowed. 
Many  planten  strongly  assert  that  free  labour  is  in  the  end  cheaper 
than  slave  labour.  Lord  Brougham,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  May,  1858,  said :  "  I  find 
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ih&t  Mr.  Qovernor  Hinckes^  writing  from  Barbadoes  in  the  present 
year,  saya  that  there  is  an  estate  which,  during  the  times  of  slavery, 
was  worked  by  230  slaves,  and  which  was  sold  for  15,0002.  Since 
emancipation  it  has  been  worked  by  60  free  labourers  and  30  children ; 
it  has  produced  three  times  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  it  formerly 
did;  and  it  was  sold  last  year  for  80,000/."  It  is  true  that  this  relates 
to  a  sugar-plantation ;  but  there  is  apparently  nothing  to  prevent  it 
being  equally  applicable  to  one  of  cotton. 

The  foreign  West  Indies  do  not  call  for  much  remark.  Their  cotton 
produce  is  compaiatively  insignificant. 

Bast  India  Cotton. — ^We  now  come  to  the  country  which,  next  to 
the  United  States,  attracts  most  attention  on  the  part  of  cotton  manu- 
facturers in  this  country.  To  India  they  look  for  a  relief  from  the 
commercial  shackles  which  bind  them  to  the  United  States. 

Not  only  did  the  natives  of  India  cultivate  cotton  in  times  when  no 
such  material  was  as  at  all  known  in  England ;  but  the  amount  of 
produce  was  and  still  is  really  immense.  The^  use  woven  cottons,  not 
only  for  clothing,  but  for  beds,  cushions,  awnmgs,  draperies,  hangings, 
carpets,  screens,  curtains,  tents,  ropes,  and  numerous  other  articles.  It 
is  utterly  impossible  to  say  how  much  is  grown  altogether,  and  there- 
fore the  estimates  become  veir  wide.  Dr.  White,  in  1848,  carried  it  up  to 
3000  million  Iba  annually ;  but  Mr.  Ellison,  in  1858,  brought  it  down 
to  the  more  sober  level  of  1 800  million  lbs.  As  even  the  smaller  of  these 
two  estimates  greatly  exceeds  the  total  quantity  of  all  kinds  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  the  practical  question  arises, — ^Why  is  there  not  more 
East  India  cotton  brought  to  England  ?  The  quantity  has  certainly 
largely  increased,  but  still  it  bears  no  reasonable  ratio  to  the  increase  in 
the  United  States.  In  1857  it  reached  250  million  lbs.,  but  in  1858  it 
fell  to  133  millions,  the  decrease  being  due  almost  wholly  to  the  dis- 
turbance occasioned  by  the  mutiny.  Even  the  highest  of  these  quantities 
is  a  very  small  per-oentage  of  the  whole  cotton  produce  in  India.  It  pays 
to  export  cotton  from  India  to  China ;  why  should  it  not  pay  still  better 
to  send  it  to  a  country  where  it  is  so  urgently  needed  as  in  England  ? 
Between  1850  and  1857,  the  price  of  East  India  cotton  at  Liver- 
pool varied  from  Z^d.  to  Sfd,  per  lb.  At  a  time  when  the  price  ranged 
from  Zid,  to  5^d.,  that  of  United  States  "  uplands,"  of  similar  general 
quality,  ranged  from  i^d.  to  7\d.  The  reason  for  this  difference  was, 
that  the  East  India  cotton  was  so  dirty  that  16  os.  of  fibre  would  only 
yield  12  os.  of  yam ;  whereas  an  equal  weight  of  "  upland "  would 
yield  184  ^^'  ^^  yam.  The  most  recent  estimate  of  cotton  supply  in 
India  is  perhaps  that  which  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  conmiunicated  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  March,  1859 :  "  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
from  time  immemorial  the  cotton  plant  has  been  grown  in  all  parts  of 
India,  and  has  always  afforded  suitable  covering  for  the  people  of  that 
counby ;  not  only  does  it  serve  for  clothing,  but  it  answers  all  the 
several  purposes  for  which  flax,  wool,  hemp,  and  hair  are  employed  in 
this  country.  It  may  be,  indeed,  impossible  to  state  the  exact  quantity 
per  annum  thus  consumed ;  it  has  been  varioudy  estimated  at  from 
6  lb.  to  20  lb.  per  head  for  itie  whole  population.  If  we  assume  12  lb. 
as  likely  to  be  near  the  mark,  we  shall  find  that  the  present  population 
of  India,  calculated  at  180,000,000,  requires  annually  2,160,000,000  lb.; 
and  if  we  further  adopt  Dr.  Royle*s  average  of  100  lb.  as  the  yield  of 
native  cotton  per  acre,  we  shall  find  that  thero  cannot  be  less  than 
21,600,000  acres  under  cotton  culture,  exclusive  of  that  which  supplies 
the  present  export  of  raw  cotton.  These  on  an  average  of  the  last 
three  years  amounted  to  272,000,000  lb.  (including  the  cotton  sent  to 
China  and  all  other  places  as  well  as  to  Britain);  and  this  again 
divided  by  100,  will  add  about  2,700,000  acres  to  the  former  quantity. 
The  total  quantity  of  cotton  grown  in  India,  according  to  the  above 
calculation,  will  consequently  amount  to  upwards  of  2,432,000,000  lb., 
and  demand  for  its  culture  certainly  not  lees  than  24,000,000 
acres." 

In  seeking  for  the  causes  of  the  limited  supply  to  England,  and 
of  the  bad  roputation  of  East  India  cotton,  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  romedial  measures,  the  best  authorities  have  drawn 
attention  to  five  circumstances,  all  of  them  very  important.  We 
will  present  the  reasonings  thereon  in  a  c^densed  form.  1.  Cardeta 
CuUivatUm.  The  cotton-growers  of  India  are  very  poor  and  very 
ignorant.  They  have  no  capital  to  rest  upon;  no  KngliVh  manu- 
focturors  at  hand  to  incite  tnem;  no  good  apparatus  for  cleaning 
and  pressing  cotton;  no  protection  from  the  roguery  and  oppression  of 
the  native  dealers,  to  whom  they  sell.  Dr.  Royle  recooamended,  as  a 
wholesome  stimulus,  the  setUement  in  the  cotton-districts  of  Europeans, 
or  their  properly  instracted  agents.  The  duty  of  these  persons  would 
be,  to  encourage  the  natives  to  grow  their  cotton  with  moro  care,  un- 
mixed  with  other  and  injurious  crops;  to  teach  how  to  pidc  it  as 
cleanly  as  possible  off  the  boughs;  and  to  separate  the  seeds  by  the 
best  machines  obtainable.  Or  the  agent  might  be  instmcted  to  pur- 
chase the  seed  cotton  (in  the  rough  state,  just  as  picked  from  the  bush), 
and  clean  it  himself  on  the  spot.  Dr.  Boyle,  a  most  competent  autho- 
rity, urged  that  a  small  amount  of  money  spent  in  this  way  would  be 
immensely  beneficial,  both  to  India  and  to  England.  2.  Deficient 
Irrigation.  In  the  East  Indies  there  is  seldom  more  than  100  lbs.  of 
cotton  produced  per  acre,  against  400  lbs.  or  upwards  in  the  United 
States.  This  deficiency  is  mainly  due  to  imperfect  irrigation.  The 
climate  exhibits  many  rapid  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dry ; 
and  there  are  few  of  the  cotton-fields  which  do  not  suffer,  either  from 
too  much  or  too  littlo  moisture.    What  is  urgently  needed  is,  draining 


of  the  wet  land,  and  especially  irrigation  of  the  dry.     There  is  a 
general  opinion  that  the  Indian  government  would  find  it  profitable  to 
execute  works  of  irrigation,  since  it  would  greatly  increase  the  revenue 
derived  from  land-tax — ^the  principal  fiscal  resource  in  Indian    Much  has 
been  done  in  this  direction  within  the  last  few  yean ;  and  much  more 
would  have  been  done  but  for  the  recent  excessive  demands  of  the  war- 
department,  which  have  exhausted  the  exchequer.    This  interruption 
of  useful  public  works  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  for  wherever  irrigation 
works  have  been  constructed  the  benefit  has  been  great,  both  financially 
and  morally.    A  table  compiled  by  Colonel  Cotton  enumerated  thirty- 
nine  differont  works  of  irrigation  which  have  been  constructed  in  the 
Madras  presidency  during  fourteen  years,  at  an  expense  of  54,000^ ; 
which  have  resulted  in  a  total  increase  of  revenue  (after  deducting  dis- 
bursements for  repairs)  to  the  amount  of  70  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  original  outlay.    The  Jumna  and  Ganges  irrigation  canals  have  in 
like  manner  been  eminently  useful.    3.   Wani  of  Roadt.    The  mode  of 
bringing  the  bales  of  cotton  from  the  fields  to  the  shipping  ports  is 
most  tedious  and  expensive,  owing  to  the  deficiency  in  good  roads  and 
means  of  conveyance.     Ox  teams  and  clumsy  vehicles  are,  at  present, 
almost  the  only  available  means.    Qeneral  Briggs,  in  evidence  given 
before  the  Cotton  Supply  Committee  in  1848,  said :  "  In  the  absence 
of  a  defined  and  good  itxid,  a  drove  of  several  hundred  head  of  cattle 
requires  to  be  constantly  watched,  and  prevented  from  straying  on  the 
maroh ;  and  this  leads  to  the  necessity  of  travelling  by  day  in  hot 
weather,  when  the  thermometer  is  seldom  less  than  100*  Fahr.    These 
droves  are  seldom  so  few  as  100,  and  often  exceed  1000.    Eveiy 
morning  after  breakfast  each  ox  has  to  be  loaded,  and  before  this 
operation  is  over  the  sun  is  already  high  above  the  hoiison.    The 
cattle  have  then  to  proceed  at  the  slow  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  and 
seldom  perform  a  joumey  of  more  than  eight  or  nine  miles  a  day. 
The  herd  generaUy  halts  one  day  in  seven.    If  the  caravan  is  overtaken 
by  rain,  the  cotton,  becoming  saturated  with  moisture,  is  so  heavy  u 
to  prevent  its  transport  on  the  cattle ;  and  the  roads,  if  lying  through 
the  [wet]  ground,  are  so  deep  that  men  even  sink  above  their  ankles 
at  every  step,  and  cattle  to  their  knees.    It  may  be  easily  supposed 
that  under  such  a  calamity,  the  merehant  and  the  carrier  are  both 
ruined."    The  mode  of  shipping  cotton  at  Baroach  will  illustrate  one 
stage  in  this  very  dumanr  arrangement.    The  bales  are  first  rolled  down 
to  the  verge  of  the  muady  shore,  into  which  they  sometimes  plonge ; 
each  bale  is  then  lifted  on  the  shoulders  of  six  men,  who  stagger  up 
to  their  knees,  or  even  up  to  the  waist,  in  mud,  to  the  boat  which  is 
to  convey  the  cotton  to  the  ship.     Great  results  will  follow  from  the 
present  construction  of  main  trunk  lines  of  railway  through  the  heart 
of  India;  but  there  must  be  good  roads  made  from  these  railways  to 
the  sea,  and  good  quays  at  the  shipping  ports,  before  the  difficulties  of 
transit  can  be  overcome.    4.  Tenure  of  Land,    Enterprising  and  monied 
cotton-growers  are  deterred  from  speculating  in  India  by  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  the  land-tenure.    The  government  is  the  sole  owner 
of  the  soiL    Estates  are  held  conventionally,  by  a  'sort  of  tenant  right 
The  cultivators,  who  we  have  said  are  poor,  have  little  inducement  to 
extend  their  operations,  because  they  fear  that  any  surplus  would  go  to 
the  government  in  the  shape  of  increased  limd-tax ;  tne  fear  may  not 
be  well-founded,  but  it  certainly  prevails  tp  a  large  extent  among  the 
natives.    What  seems  to  be  wanted  is,  the  introduction  e(  freehold, 
copyhold,  or  leasehold  tenures,  to  give  the  cultivator  both  a  pride  and 
a  profit  in  an  improved  mode  of  husbandry.    Mr.  Ellison  *  remarks : 
"  If  the  East  India  Company  would  dispose  of  their  lands,  either  in 
perpetuity  or  for  long  periods  of  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  not  only 
native  but  English  capitalists  would  be  found  in  plenty  to  invest  their 
money  in  the  same.    The  effect  of  such  a  proceeding  would  be,  not 
only  an  opening  up  of  the  resources  of  India,  but  it  would  also  cause  a 
portion  of  the  tide  of  emigration  to  be  turned  in  that  direction. 
British  energy  and  enterprise  would  then  take  the  place  of  Indian  in- 
difference and  lassitude,  and  soon  double  the  present  extent  of  our 
commeree  with  Hindostan."    5.  Apathy  of  Manufaeturen,    So  long  as 
the  English  spinners  and  weavere  can  obtain  fair  profits  for  their  cotton 
goods,  they  care  not  whence  the  supply  comes ;  and  thus  it  has  been 
found  extremely  difficult  to  bring  them  to  act  upon  any  one  common 
plan  to  improve  and  extend  the  sources  of  supply.    When,  on  the 
other  hand,  profits  are  low,  the  manufacturers  become  alarmed,  and 
blame  the  government,  with  or  without  reason.    Until  the  year  J829, 
the  supply  kept  ahead  of  the  consumption.    In  the  next  six  years  the 
demand  exceeded  the  supply,  lessening  the  stock  in  hand  at  Liverpool 
from  forty  weeks*  consumption  in  1829,  to  fifteen  weeks*  consumption 
in  1885.    After  this,  owing  to  the  encouragement  afforded  by  high 
prices,  the  supply  gained  on  the  demand  for  ten  years,  bringing  the 
reserve  stock  in  1845  up  to  thirty-nine  weeks'  consumption.    Then 
consumption  began  again  to  get  ahead  of  supply,  and  the  Lancashire 
manufactiu-ers  were  uneasy.    They  appealed  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, urging  them  to  encourage  Uie  cotton  cultivation  in  India.    Sir 
James  Hogg,  on  the  part  of  the  company,  recapitulated  what  had  been 
done,  and  recommended  the  manufacturers  to  send  out  a  competent 
agent  to  the  East  Indies,  to  examine  into  the  whole  question,  and  see 
how  far  and  in  what  way  improvements  might  best  be  wrought, 

•  '  Handbook  of  the  Cotton  Trade,'  1858 — ^tho  most  recent  and  Tslnable  work 
on  this  anbjeet,  compiled  from  authentic  official  documents,  English  RoA 
American.  We  have  mach  picasnre  in  acknowledging  our  obligations  to  Mr. 
Ellison's  Tolamc. 
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What  wia  done  in  this  matter,  we  shall  Bee  presently,  in  connection 
fiith.  the  Cotton  Supply  Assooiation. 

Eijyptian  Cotton, — Until  about  thirty  years  ago,  Egypt  produced 
eotton  only  in  small  quantities ;  but  the  introduction  of  good  seed  and 
improTed  methods  of  culture  by  the  eneigetic  pacha,  Mohamet  Ali,  led 
to  a  marked  advance.  England  first  imported  cotton  from  Egypt  in 
1 S23.  In  1 855,  Mr.  Clegg,  from  inquiries  made  at  Alexandria,  computed 
that  there  were  60,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  grown  annually.  England 
takes  far  more  than  half  the  produce,  the  next  best  customers  being 
Fnaee  and  Austria.  The  small  excess  above  the  quantities  so  exported 
ifl  worked  up  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Egypt. 

yorA  African  Cotton, — It  was  in  the  year  1850  that  the  Frencn 
goTernment  first  began  to  direct  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
in  Algeria.  A  portion  of  the  coast  was  found  to  possess  a  soil  and  climate 
fitted  for  this  plant.  In  1856  there  were  150  exhibitors  of  Algerian 
cattoD  at  the  Paris  Industrial  Exposition.  In  that  year,  about  9000 
acres  of  land  were  under  cotton  culture.  In  1856  and  1857,  the  pro- 
duce fell  off  in  quantity,  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  rush  of  cultivators 
into  the  trade  who  had  neither  the  requisite  capital  nor  skill.  There 
i<,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  steady  increase  of  produce  will 
l>e  exhibited  in  future  years,  even  though  it  may  never  reach  any 
important  amoimt.  Along  the  further  portion  of  the  African  coast, 
towards  the  Atlantic,  there  is  not  at  present  cotton  grown  in  a  regular 
way  for  the  European  market;  but  the  English  manufacturers  are 
endeaTOuring  to  encourage  it,  by  sending  good  seed,  and  making  known 
better  modes  of  culture ;  and  the  sovereigns  of  Morocco  and  Tunis 
leem  well  disposed  to  second  these  endeavours. 

Wat  African  Cotton. — Considering  the  nature  of  the  climate  and 
the  abundance  of  labour  at  the  west,  or  rather  north-west,  coast  of 
Africa,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  cotton  might  be  extensively 
grown  in  that  region.  Mr.  Clegg,  on  the  part  of  the  Lancashire 
manufacturers,  in  conjunction  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
has  brought  this  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  authorities  at  Sierra 
Leone,  Lagos,  Fernando  Po,  Liberia,  and  the  interior.  In  the  year 
1852  there  were  1810  lbs.  of  cotton  brought  to  Liverpool  from  that 
region  ;  it  gradually  rose,  until  the  first  four  months  of  1858  exhibited 
an  import  of  96,000  lbs.  Mr.  Clegg's  own  account  of  his  operations, 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  December,  1858,  is  full  of 
interest :  "  Some  ten  years  ago,  seeing  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
he  thought  he  would,  as  an  individuid,  see  if  he  could  not  get  cotton 
from  somewhere  else  than  America.  He  turned  his  attention  to 
Africa ;  and  he  asked  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  to  select  for  him  suitable  agents,  to  whom  he  could  entrust 
money  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  from  the  African  natives.  He  made 
arrangements  always  to  hare  money  on  the  spot,  in  the  hands  of  the 
agents;  and  his  instructions  were,  that  they  should  purchase  the 
cotton  of  the  natives  in  however  small  parcels  it  might  be  brought  to 
them ;  if  only  half  a  pound  had  been  plucked  from  the  plants,  they 
were  to  buy  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  a  short  time  the  women 
brought  small  quantities  of  cotton  to  the  stations  :  this  was  commu- 
nicated to  their  neighbours ;  and  in  a  little  while  afterwards  seed  was 
planted,  and  the  cotton  growth  became  more  and  more  plentiful.  He 
sent  out  a  number  of  cotton  gina,  ^vhich  the  natives  soon  learned  to 
U.S&  He  also  erected  a  store,  and  placed  a  laige  number  of  gins  in  it. 
The  natives  brought  the  cotton  in  pods  and  in  seed,  and  they  learned 
to  clean  it ;  and  after  using  a  gin  sufficiently  long  to  jmy  the  expense 
of  it,  they  shouldered  the  implement  and  carried  it  off  as  their  own 
property,  to  be  used  hereafter  in  dressing  the  cotton  they  brought  for 
sale.  He  had  introduced  three  young  African  natives  into  his  mill  at 
Hancheater,  where  they  had  been  taught  the  use  of  machinery  gene- 
rally ;  and  they  had  been  sent  back  to  their  own  country,  to  carry  out 
the  preparation  of  cotton  upon  a  lar^r  scide.*'  Mr.  Clegg  estimates 
that  West  African  cotton  can  be  sold  at  Liverpool  for  Hd.  per  lb., 
nude  up  thus : — 

a. 

4  lb.  of  cotton  in  the  seed,  ut\d,  ,        .        ,        .2 
Cleaning  it  into  1  lb.  of  good  flbro     •        •        •    . 
Packing  and  canvas       ...••• 
€wniage  to  port  and  shipping    .        •        •        •    . 

Freight  to  England 1 

Charges  at  Liverpool         •        •        •        •        •    •      ^ 

If  the  cotton  were  of  furly  good  quality,  and  moderately  clean,  it 
would  meet  with  eager  purchasers  at  anything  near  this  price. 

SotUh  African  Cotton. — Whether  the  region  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  could  produce  cotton  of  a  quality  and  price  that  would 
compete  with  that  of  America  in  the  English  market,  is  a  problem  not 
vet  answered;  there  is  not  at  present  an  organisation  sufficient  for 
ennuring  a  due  and  steady  supply  of  labour.  Attention  is,  however, 
at  present  directed  to  a  part  of  Africa  north  of  the  Cape,  scarcely 
known  to  Europe  until  Dr.  Livingstone  visited  it.  This  skilful  and 
energetic  traveller,  in  passing  through  the  country  of  Angola,  saw  the 
native  women  spinning  cotton  with  spindle  and  distafP.  **  The  cotton 
yfVi  brought  to  the  market  for  sale,  and  I  bought  a  pound  for  a  penny ; 
this  was  the  price  demanded,  and  probably  double  what  they  oA.  from 
each  other.  We  saw  cotton  growing  luxuriantly  all  around  the  market- 
place from  seed  dropped  acoideQUlly.     This  is  wen  aUo  about  the 
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native  huts ;  and  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  it  was  the  American  cotton 
so  influenced  as  to  be  perennial."  He  found  an  abundance  of  willing 
labourers;  but  no  roads  from  the  cotton-fields  to  the  sea-coast.  "I 
found  the  people  were  anxious  to  engage  in  commerce  with  us ;  but 
they  had  no  roads,  nor  pathways  down  to  the  coast ;  and  although 
100,000/.  worth  was  annually  exported  in  ivory,  bees'-wax,  and  palm- 
oil,  yet  everv  ounce  thus  procured  was  taken  down  to  the  coast  on  the 
heads  and  shoulders  of  men."  M.  Canto,  Portuguese  commandant  of 
Oelanjo  Alto,  on  one  occasion  said  to  Livingstone,  "  If  I  had  possession 
of  a  few  hundred  pounds,  I  would  create  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
commerce  of  this  country;  I  would  purchase  all  the  ootton  now 
produced,  and  certainly  next  year  they  would  produce  much  more; 
and  then  the  third  year  I  could  make  myself  ricm  wiUi  a  few  hundred 
pounds."  When  Dr.  Livingstone  returned  to  Africa  in  1858,  he  took 
with  him  a  few  bushels  of  very  fine  cotton  seed,  to  encourage  the 
natives  to  grow  cotton  fitted  for  the  English  market,  hoping  that  roads 
and  other  facilities  would  gradually  be  obtained.  In  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Slave  Trade,  on  July  12th,  1858,  Lord 
Palmerston  expressed  himself  thus  strongly :  "  I  venture  to  say  that 
your  commerce  with  the  (south)  western  coast  of  Africa  in  the  article 
of  cotton  will,  in  a  few  years,  prove  to  be  far  more  valuable  than  that 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  world — ^the  United  States  alone  excepted." 

MisedlaneovM  Cotton  Districts.— AM  the  remaining  cotton-growing 
districts  may  be  passed  over  briefly.  Asiatic  Turkey  used  formerly  to 
be  a  great  source  of  supply  for  England ;  but  the  portion  furnished 
has  now  become  very  small — partly  because  the  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria  have  introduced  the  cotton  manufactures  among 
themselves,  and  partly  because  the  portion  exported  goes  to  France 
rather  than  to  England.  It  is  believed  that,  so  far  as  natural  capa- 
bilities are  concerned,  the  produce  in  Western  Asia  might  be  immense; 
but  to  develope  this  produce  would  require  irrigation,  good  seed, 
capital,  energy,  and  skilL  Spain  and  Italy  grow  a  little  cotton,  but  it 
is  too  little  to  need  attention  here.  A  ustraJUa  has  been  examined  in 
certain  places,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  soil  and  climate 
are  suited  for  cotton  culture.  There  is  a  district,  measuring  about 
300  miles  by  100,  near  Moreton  Bay,  which  is  believed  to  possess 
many  of  the  requisite  qualities ;  but  the  scarcity  of  cheap  labour  is  at 
present  an  insuperable  difficulty. 

To  what  extent  the  several  countries  of  the  world  consume  the 
cotton  thus  grown,  is  a  subject  treated  in  a  separate  article  [Cotton 
Trade  and  Consumftionj  ;  we  have  here  purposely  confined  our 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  growth  and  supply. 

(Firtt  and  Second  AnntuU  Reports  of  the  Cotton  Sapjply  Association, 
1858  and  1859 ;  Ellison,  Handbook  of  the  Cotton  Trade,  1858  ;  Royle, 
Culture  of  Cotton  in  India;  Mackay,  Reports  of  Cotton  Culture  in 
Western  India ;  Livingstone's  Travels  in  Africa ;  Jury  Reports  on  the 
Great  Exhibitions  of  London  and  Paris  in  1851  and  1855;  M'Culloch's 
Commercial  Dictionary,  last  edition ;  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Trade 
Circulars ;  New  York  and  New  Orleans  Trade  Circulars ;  Baynes*  and 
Bazley's  Lectures  on  the  Cotton  Manufactures  ;  Consular  Reports  on  the 
Trade  of  Foreign  Countries ;  Board  of  Trade  Tables :  Parliamentary 
Papers  ;  United  States*  Statistical  Tables.) 

COTTON  MANUFACTURE.  We  now  arrive  at  the  second  of  the 
three  divisions  into  which  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  group  tho 
information  concerning  cotton ;  namely,  the  manufacturing  processes, 
in  their  history  and  their  practice. 

The  use  of  cotton  as  a  material  for  the  production  of  woven  fabrics, 
was  known  in  India  and  China  for  many  centuries  before  its  intro- 
duction into  Europe.  The  earliest  mention  of  cotton  by  tho  Greek 
writers  is  by  HercKlotus  (iiL  106)  in  his  brief  notice  of  the  usages  of 
the  Indi :  he  calls  it  (iii.  47)  by  the  significant  name  of  tree-wool 
(tipior  iewh  ^vKov),  apparently  not  being  acquainted  with  the  native 
name.  In  the  reign  of  Amasis,  B.C.  5t>3-525,  cotton  was  known  in 
Egypt ;  but  it  must  have  been  imported,  for  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  it  was  then  grown  in  Egypt.  Cotton  cloths  were,  according 
to  Arrian,  among  the  articles  which  the  Romans  received  from  India ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  the  manufacture  had  been  carried  on  in  many 
parts  of  Asia,  long  before  any  extant  notice  of  that  quarter  of  the 
world  being  visited  by  Europeans.  The  perfection  to  which  the 
weaving  of  ootton  had  then  been  brought  by  the  natives  of  many 
parts  of  India,  notwithstanding  their  rude  and  imperfect  implements, 
attests  at  once  their  patience  and  ingenuity.  In  China,  this  manu- 
facture is  supposed  not  to  have  existed  at  aU  before  the  b^^inning 
of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  cotton  plant  was 
indeed  known  in  that  country  at  a  much  earlier  period,  but  continued 
till  then  to  be  cultivated  only  as  a  garden  shrub,  and  was  not  indeed 
propagated  on  a  large  scale  until  the  eleventh  century  ;  at  the  present 
time  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  populous  empire  are  clothed  in 
cotton  cloths  of  home  manufiicture,  made  from  cotton  brought  in  part 
from  India,  but  mostly  of  home  growth. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  ootton  wool  is  said  to  nave  been  spun  and  woven  in  some  of 
the  Italian  states,  the  traders  of  which  were  the  channels  through 
which  the  cotton  fabrics  of  India  were  distributed  to  the  different 
countries  of  Europe.  Becoming  thus  acquainted  with  these  goods, 
and  having  near  at  hand  the  raw  material  of  which  they  were  formed, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  apply  to  the  production  of  similar 
goods  the  manufacturing  skill  they  had  long  possetised. 
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Bunei  bu  abown  ('Butory  of  the  Cotton  Manufaotura,')  thatUia 
mUod  plftot  wBB  ezUiuiTalj  oultivatod,  and  ita  produce  nunufaoturcd, 
W  Uie  Uobunmedan  poueuon  of  Spain  in  ttie  tenth  oeDtaiy,  Thia 
hnweh  of  induMtj  flouriihed  long  in  that  country.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  tho  mtton  nuuiufacturen  formed  oae  of  the  inoorpontAd 
companiea  of  Barcelona,  in  which  city  two  Btreete  received  namea 
which  point  them  out  u  the  quarter  in  which  the  manufacturfln 
TBnided.  The  clothe  made  were  leoatly  of  coaree  texture,  and  a  oon- 
■iderablo  quantity  waa  u»d  bi  lail-ciath.  The  name  /tufiani,  from 
the  Sronivi  word  fut^t  sigm^ing  "aubHtance/'  waa  borrowed  from 
the  Sfoniih  weaven,  and  i«  Btill  uaad  to  denote  a  atrong  fabric  made 
of  cotton.  The  intercouTH  between  the  Mohammedan  poaseBBora  of 
Spain  and  the  Chrittian  inhabitants  of  other  European  countries  waa 
BO  amall,  owing  to  religioua  prejudice,  that  the  arta  which  long 
flourished  among  the  former,  did  not  extend  themaelrea  to  the 
latl«r;  the  traffic  of  Andalusia  was  all  carried  on  with  Africa  and  the 
'    E»t. 

From  Italy  llie  cotton  manufacture  toads  ita  way  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  about  the  end  of  the  uxteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  seTen- 
teenth  aentury  wu  brought  theaoe  to  England  by  proteataut  refugees. 
Lewis  Boberts,  in  '  The  Treaauro  of  Tiamc,' published  in  ISll,  makes 
the  earliest  mention  extant  of  the  manufacture  in  England.  He  says, 
"  The  town  of  Uancbester  buya  cotton  wool  from  London  that  comes 
from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  woika  the  same  into  fuatians,  ver- 
milions, and  dinuttM." 

There  ia  abundant  evidence  to  abow  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenUi  century,  and  probably  before  that  time,  cotton  waa  cultivated 
and  converted  into  clothing  m  most  of  the  countries  occupying  the 
southern  shorea  of  the  MeSiteiranon.  The  European  conquerors  of 
Ueiico  in  their  Brut  invasion  of  that  country  found  in  use  native 
manufactures  of  cotton,  both  unmixed  and  mixed  with  the  fine  hair 
of  labbitA  and  barea.  Some  of  these  fabrics  were  aent  by  Cortes  to 
Spain  aa  prescnta  to  the  Emperor  CbarleaV,  Cotton  was  cultivated 
and  monubctured  at  an  equsily  early  period  by  diflercnt  nations  on  the 
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ooaat  of  Guinea,  and  it  ta  ttatad  by  Uaophtnoo  b  hi*  '  Annala  of 
Conunerce,'  that  cotton  cloths  wer«  impc^ted  into  London  in  IMO, 
from  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  Introdiujtiaci  ot  the  ootton  mana- 
facture  in  the  difierent  countries  of  Europe  where  it  !■  now  aatabliahcd 
but  aome  notice  of  ita  recuit  progrcaa  and  present  tMe  Ihore^  will  ba 
found  in  the  next  foUowing  artide. 

In  England,  previous  to  the  introducUon  of  tlte  inventiana  of  Ark- 
wright,  thin  manufacture  wM  of  imall  importanoe,  ■■  i*  eridmt  from 
the  quantitiea  of  the  isw  material  than  brought  into  Iht  oonntry. 
Arkwrigbt'a  fiiM  patent  for  the  mode  of  apinning  by  roUen  wu 
taken  out  in  1766  ;  and  between  the  y«n  1776  and  1760  the  avenp 
annual  conauraption  barely  reached  seven  milliona  of  pounda.  Tht 
ayHt«m  under  which  this  manufacture  was  long  carried  on  waa  veiy 
diflerent  from  that  which  is  now  pursued.  It  was  the  euatom  tm 
the  weavers  who  were  dispersed  in  cottages  throughout  the  district  to 
purchase  the  material  with  which  they  worked,  and  having  converted 
it  into  cloths,  to  carry  their  warea  to  mailtet  and  sell  them  ra  theii 
own  account  to  the  dealer* ;  but  about  1760,  the  marchaots  of  Man- 
chester began  to  employ  the  ireavera — fumi^iing  them  with  yam  foi 
warp,  and  with  raw  cotton  to  be  apun  by  the  weaver's  family  into 
weft,  and  paying  a  fixed  price  for  the  labour  beatowad  in  weaving 

Tho  application  of  machinciy  to  the  joaparation  and  spiuiinc  of 
raw  cotton  for  weft  preceded  by  aome  yean  the  invcntiMW  «t  Ark- 
wrigbt.  In  the  year  1760,  or  loan  after,  a  "^'"g  engin*  not  lei} 
difieront  from  that  now  uaed  waa  contrived  by  James  Hargnavaa,  an 
illitorato  weaver,  residing  near  Church  in  Laiu^ahira;  and  in  1767  Ui( 
Mpinning-jaini/  h'u  invented  by  the  aome  person.  This  machine,  at  it 
brat  formed,  contained  eight  spindles,  which  were  made  to  revolve  bj 
means  of  bands  from  a  horizontal  wbecL  Subsequent  improvenenlt 
increased  the  power  of  the  spinning-jenny  to  eighty  spindlea,  and  the 
wheel  was  placed  vertically,  oa  in  the  annexed  cut : — where  the  ravingi 
(1),  clasped  and  drawn  by  the  frame  (^,*r*  transferred  in  an  attenuated 
state  from  tho  spindles  (3)  to  (4).    The  saving  of  labour  which  it  thua 


[Haitrearei'  ScloDlag  Jenny.] 


occadoned  producad  oondderable  alarm  among  those  penons  who  had 
employed  the  old  mode  of  spinning ;  and  a  partr  of  them  broke  into 
Hargreavea'  house  and  destroyed  his  machine.  The  great  advantage  of 
the  invention  waa  bo  apparent,  however,  that  it  was  aeon  again  brought 
into  use,  and  nearly  superseded  the  employment  of  the  oM  spinning- 
wheal.  A  second  rising  then  took  place  of  the  persona  wboee  labour 
waa  thoa  superseded  W  it ;  they  went  through  the  country  dtatrojing, 
whenver  they  could  find  them,  both  carding  and  apinning  nuchinea, 
by  which  means  the  manufacture  was  for  a  time  driven  away  from 
Lancashire  to  Nottingham. 

The  cotton-yam  produced  both  by  the  common  spinning  wheel  and  the 
■pinning-jenny,  though  suitable  for  weft  or  cross-thnada,  could  not  ba 
made  aufficiently  strong  to  be  used  aa  warp  or  long-threads  j  and, 
therefore,  linen-yam  was  used  for  the  last-named  purpose.  It  waa  not 
nntil  Arkwright  s  spinning  frame  was  brmight  into  aucceesful  operation 
that  this  disadvantage  waa  overcome.  Yam  spun  with  Hai^reavea' 
jenny  continuecl  far  some  time  to  be  used  for  weft.  At  first,  the 
rnanufacturers  of  cloths  composed  of  cotton  only  were  subject  to  much 
annoyance  from  tho  determirwtion  of  the  revenue  officers  to  charge 
them  with  double  the  duty  paid  upon  calicoea  woven  with  linen  warp 


and  printed  for  exportation;  and  eito  by  prohiMyng  t^*"*  n»  »t 
home.  With  some  difficulty  an  act  of  parhament  vat  obtained  for 
removing  tjiese  obstacles  to  the  development  of  tho  manufsctiw, 
which  from  that  time  was  prosecuted  vrith  a  great  and  continnallj 
accelerated  rate  of  increoao. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  producing  the  finer  cotton  gooda  cu)« 
miaiint  were  made  about  the  year  1780 ;  but  without  much  »<K^' 
althongh  Indi^apnn  yam  was  substituted  as  waft  tor  that  produoed 
by  the  spinning-jenny  :  the  greatflat  degree  of  finene«a  to  which  rani 
spun  with  Arkwright's  frame  had  then  been  brought,  waa  "pi'J 
hanks  to  flie  pound,  and  even  this  degree  waa  not  attainable  by  piw>> 
of  the  jenny.  Thia  disadvantage  waa  overcome  by  the  inventioo  of 
Samuel  Crompton's  machine,  wlioh  came  into  general  use  about  the 
year  1786,  and  wliich,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  Hargreavn' ">" 
Arkwright's  machines,  was  aptly  called  the  nuU-jamj/.  By  mean* 
uf  thia  piece  of  mechanism,  yams  were  produced  of  a  much  greater 
finencsa  than  had  before  been  attained.  Crompten'a  inventioa  wu 
made  several  year*  before  it  could  be  openly  used,  because  of  lU 
interference  vrith  the  patented  mvention  of  Arkwright ;  but  when  tiu> 
patent  was  annulled,  the  mule-jenny  waa  brought  n^dly  and  ei«D' 
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[Arkwilitt'a  Dtittul  SplimlDK  Frma.] 

Croniptoii  did  Dot  wcure  to  himself  Uie  benefit  of  Us  ilivcotion  liy 
(aking  out  >  [wtent ;  bo  anied  on  &  apioDing  and  neaving  buuncss  on 

I  am^  aale  at  Bolton,  tad  worked  big  mulejenn;  witb  bis  owd  bands 
is  ID  attic.  Id  a  brief  memoir  of  Crumpton,  Hr.  Kennedy  boB  itated, 
tliU  about  1 S02  be,  in  conjunction  witb  Mr  Lee,  net  on  foot  a  sub- 
■cnption  wiucb  unonnted  to  BOOI. :  and  tbat  witb  tbii  fund  Crompton 

''   "'  »  his  manufactoriog  est»bli»bi — '  — ^' — "  — 

■    ■     "  ■  ■    Cromplo 

^om,  and 
id  (hat  the 
jiQounted  to  between  fouf  and 

umnl  tssirtad  him  in  making  an  application  to  parUament  for  some 
reward ;  and  tbe  great  merit  of  hia  invention  having  been  establiebed 
bli^re  a  CtHmnitt«e  of  tbe  Houae  of  Commons,  he  received  a  grant  of 
i''>()l^  vbicb  waa  paid  to  bim  in  full  without  anj  deduction  for  fees  or 
durgra.  Thia  monev  waa  emploj'ed  by  Cromptcn  in  putting  hia  sons 
JDlo  bnsDia*;  but  they  proved  muucceaeFul,  and  he  waa  reduced  to 
FKiTertj.  Hr.  Kenned;  again  interfered  in  bis  behalf,  and  raised  a 
wcnnd  aiifaBiTiptioD,  with  the  produce  of  which  a  Ufa  annuity  of  63/. 
WW  purchaied-  Crompton  lived  only  two  yean  to  anjoy  this  amall 
ITOTiiion.  The  8rat  mule-jeaniea  consisted  of  not  mora  than  thirty 
spindlea  each,  but  the  number  bas  been  progresaively  inCTMaed,  and 
IbtT  new  freqiMDtly  contain  from  600  to  lOOD  spindles  each,  or  even  a 
itill  Rtaler  nnmtier.  The  next  great  improvement  in  tha  cnn- 
AnictioB  of  this  machine  waa  effected  by  Heasn.  Sliaip,  Robarta  k  Co., 
■DuluBiiU  of  Uanchester.  Their  machined,  which  are  called  i(f-acliitg 
aalri.  Ad  not  rsquire  tbe  manual  aid  of  a  spinner,  the  only  attendance 
aeieuBTj  being  that  of  children,  called  piecera,  who  join  siich  tbreoda 

II  mir  be  accidentally  broken.  Self'«:4ing  mules  were  contrired  at 
Jilfeteiit  tiian  by  Mr.  William  Strutt  of  Derby,  Mr.  Kelly  of  Lanark, 
Mr  De  Jon^  of  Warrington,  and  others ;  but  nnne  of  these  were 
brutigfat  tuccessfully  into  uae,  owing,  no  doubt,  in  some  measure,  to 
thr  inferior  skill  of  tbe  machine  makers  of  those  days. 

Anotber  event  which  contributed  to  the  rapid  eitenrien  of  tbe 
eiiHm  manufacture,  waa  the  successful  attempt  to  weave  by  means  of 
nuthinerj,  made  in  1 785  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  who  secured  tbe  invention 
tiv  patent.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view  Dr.  Cartwright  did  not 
draw  any  advantage  from  his  power-loom ;  but  in  1 809  he  obtained 
'rom  parliament  a  grant  of  lO.OOOt  as  a  reward  tor  his  ingenuity. 
Mr.  Monteith,  of  Pollokshaws,  01a.'gow,  wbo  fitted  up  200  power.looms 
js  1801,  vas  the  firflt  person  who  brought  them  to  profitable  use.  A 
^t  i^jgtacle  to  their  succen  was  presented  by  tbe  nece»iity  for  tbe 
frequent  stopping  of  the  machine  in  order  to  dress  tbe  warp.  This 
iliKculty  was  removed  in  IBOl  by  tbe  invention  of  a  machine  for 
dnsidng  tbe  whole  of  tbe  warp  before  it  is  placed  in  the  loom,  which 
■u  made  tbe  subject  of  a  patent  by  Hr.  Radcliffe,  the  inventor.  In 
tlie  uae  of  this  machine  tbe  wnip  in  its  progrees  to  the  wearing  beam 
i>  jaaed  through  a  drenring  of  hat  starch  :  it  is  then  eompresned 
l^tvcen  rollers  to  free  it  from  the  superfluous  quantity  of  starch  token 
>ip:  and  afterwuds,  in  order  to  dry  it,  the  waip  la  drawn  over  a 
''"f'^naion  of  cylinders  heated  by  passing  ateam  through  them.  By 
thii  mtani  the  weaver  is  relieved  fiom  the  necessity  of  stopping  from 
til  weaving  to  dreaa  the  warp. 

Th(  nuuiinea  and  apparatus  of  recent  introiluetion,  connected  with 
ilu  rntloQ  manufacture,  almost  countless  as  they  nro  in  number,  are 
ither  Prtj^nsinns  and  improrcments  of  systems  already  kiio«Ti,  than 
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inventlona  partaking  of  the  capital  Importance  of  those  oE  Arkwright, 
Hargrearsa,  Crompton,  Cartwnght,  Radcliffe,  and  Roberta.  Instead  of 
attomptjng  the  bopeleas  task  of  describing  the  various  modem  inven- 
tions, we  shall  proosed  at  once  to  a  description  of  the  prooessea  in  their 
Drdiaan  routine.  The  cotton  fibres  have  to  be  spun  into  yam  or 
thread  before  they  can  be  woven  into  calico,  fustian,  muslin,  or  other 
toitile  material ;  and  this  spinning  ia  tbe  most  important  part  of  the 
whole  operation.  Nevertbelesi  it  can  be  effected,  m  a  slow  way,  wiUi 
few  and  nide  implemonbL  Among  all  the  ancient  mechanii^  arta 
there  -nan  few  ao  simple  as  that  of  oonverting  tbe  downy  filamanta  of 
the  cotton  plant  into  a  continuous  thread  according  to  the  methods 
geneially  uaad  before  the  time  of  Hargreavee  and  Arkwright  The 
Mme  primitive  methods  are  still  employed  in  eastern  countries.  There 
ate,  on  tha  other  band,  few  prooeeaes  for  the  performance  of  which  the 
inventive  poweia  of  man  have  sinoe  that  period  been  more  taxed,  in 
this  country  and  during  tliis  age  of  invention,  than  for  tbe  cheap  and 
perfect  production  of  cotton  twiet  and  yam.  The  use  of  the  spindle 
and  diaUff  was  nuperaedsd  in  England  by  the  spinning-wheel,  in  or 
aooD  after  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  neit  improvements  in  thia 
useful  art  were  thou  of  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright;  which  were 
followed  by  the  whole  train  of  novelties  just  adreTt«d  to. 

One  of  the  firM  prooeases  in  a  cotton  mill  is  tbat  of  mixing  the 
fibre*.  Owing  to  the  great  variety  generally  found  in  the  quality  o( 
different  tiagt  of  cotton,  wliich  would  otherwise  o ' ^ 


ing  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  yam  produced,  the 
•everal  bags  are  mixed  together  in  a  heap.     This  is  done  by  spreading 
■'-'-■       '  ■  '  '  '      "        thickneaa. 


the  cont«nta  of  each  bag  in  a  horisontal  layer  of  uniform  th 
contenta  of  the  several  bags  forming  separate  layen  and  resting 
---  --  the  other,  so  tbat  the  number  of  layers  corresponds  U    '^ 


numlwr  of  bags.  In  making  this  heap,  which  is  called  a  biiff  or  bunhtr, 
the  eevetal  layeia  are  trampled  or  preased  together  somewhat  in  the 
maimer  of  building  a  hay-stack,  Tbe  cotton  of  which  the  bing  il 
compoaed  Is  then  torn  down  by  a  rake  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  evi- 
dent tbat  in  its  progress  a  portion  of  each  horicontal  layer  will  be 
brought  away,  and  that  thus,  if  the  work  be  skilfully  done,  the  con- 
tents of  tbe  different  bags  must  be  collected  together  in  a  mass  of 
unifonn  quality.  It  is  customary  to  mil  in  this  manner  different 
deacriptioDs  of  raw  cotton  tor  tbo  production  of  various  qualities  of 
yarn ;  and  some  skill  on  the  part  of  the  mamifacturer  is  called  for  in 
order  to  produce  a  mass  tbat  irill  answer  the  intended  purpose  at  Uie 
least  poasible  coat.  The  practice  of  different  spinners  varies  much  in 
Uiis  respect,  but  it  is  considered  proper  ss  a  genera]  rule  to  mix  to- 
gether only  such  qualities  as  are  similar  in  the  len^h  of  their  staple. 
The  waste  cotton  produced  in  the  previous  operatinna  of  tbe  mill  ia 
mixed  in  the  bing  in  certain  proportions  for  making  the  lower  or 
coarser  qualities  of  yam.  For  the  higher  or  finer  numljers,  and  tor 
twist  which  is  used  for  warp,  finer  qualities  of  cotton  are  required 
than  for  low  numbers  or  for  weft.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  in 
tha  technical  language  of  tbe  trade,  '  bigh  numbers,'  msening  fine 
yams,  denote  a  great  number  of  hanks  to  tbe  poimd ;  while  '  low  num- 
bers,' moaning  coarse  yams,  denote  a  smaller  number  of  hanks  to  tb'j 

When  tbe  cotton  has  been  mixed,  the  machine  next  employed  is 
usually  the  SaHcliing  or  fViilmdng  Mathint.    This  is  used  to  open  the 


[WiIla*lBt  Uachbie.] 
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conaUb  of  feeding-rollen  made  of  wood  and  placed  at  a  ahoit  diatance 
from  esfh  other ;  the  cotton,  while  paaauig  alowl;  between  the  roUere, 
U  struck  by  a  set  of  beaters  made  to  revolve  from  1000  to  2000  tiraei  in 
a  minute.  The  cotton  is  passed  through  two  such  eeta  of  rollere,  and 
subjected  to  two  seta  of  boaters.  It  ia  then  taken  to  the  ^reading 
XaaUne,  tlie  uae  of  which  ia  to  ^read  a  given  weight  of  cleaned  cotton 
into  a  given  length  and  breadth,  in  order  to  its  being  presented  of 
uniform  thickneee  to  the  next  proceea.  The  spseading  machine  in, 
howeTer,  not  universally  used ;  where  the  heavier  qualitj  of  yam  is 
■puD  it  anawera  sufficiently  well,  and  effects  an  adequate  saving  of 
labour ;  but  for  fine  jams,  whore  tbe  greatest  precition  is  required  in 
order  to  produce  regulaHty  in  the  size  of  the  yam,  machine-ipreading 
does  not  answer  so  well  as  hand-spreading.  Tbe  cotton  is  weighed 
Tery  accurately  before  it  is  put  into  (he  spreading-mochine,  and  when 
perfectly  spread  is  called  a  full,  the  thicluiesa  of  which  will  of  couree 
be  regiJated  by  the  weight  of  cotton  supplied  to  the  machine.  This 
operation  is  repeated  continuously,  so  that  an  unbroken  sheet  of 
cotton  paasee  throogh  the  machine  and  is  wound  on  a  wooden  rolter. 
In  this  form  the  cotton  is  caUed  a  brtalcer  tap. 

Up  to  this  stage  the  fibres  of  Uie  cotton  cross  each  oUier  in  eveij 
direction.  The  Carding  En^|in^  then  oomea  into  requiaition,  to  dis. 
entangle  them,  to  draw  them  out,  and  to  lay  them  parallel  to  each 
other.  Properly  speaking,  this  is  the  Grat  operation  of  spinning — -the 
previous  processes  being  used  only  to  open  and  clean  the  cotton.  The 
card  is  a  species  of  brush  made  of  short  wires  passed  through  a  sheet 
of  leatiier  and  pointing  all  in  one  direction.  In  tbe  early  period  of 
cotten-spioning  in   this   country,  these  cards  were   nailed  on  small 

Eteces  of  board  witJi  handles,  and  two  of  them  were  used  together,  one 
eld  in  each  hand.  The  first  improvement  made  in  this  implement 
was  effected  about  1760,  by  Jamea  Hargreavea,  the  same  ingenious 
man  who,  a  few  years  Liter,  invented  the  apinning-jenny.  This  im- 
provement in  the  cards  consisted  in  having  one  of  them  greatly 
mcreaaed  in  size,  and  fixed ;  this  was  calleil  the  stock,  and  the  other 
was  suspended  by  a  cord  working  in  a  pulley,  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the 
work-shop;  the  effect  of  this  arrangement  was  that  two  or  mora  canls 
could  be  applied  to  the  same  stodc.  This  modification  was  imme- 
iliatoly  followed  Ijy  the  greater  improvement  of  n/Uuder  cardi ,-  the 
father  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  set  up  a  machine  of  the  kind  at 
Blackburn  in  1 762,  with  the  assistance  of  Uargreavea.  The  inventor  of 
cylinder  cards  is  not  known  with  certainty ;  but  Mr.  Btunes  ascribes  the 
invention  to  Lewis  Paul,  who  took  out  a  patont  in  174S  for  improve- 
menU  in  carding.  Tbe  carding  engine,  which  wss  tb*  nntural  result 
of  the  invention  of  cylindur-cards,  consists  of  a  horizontal  cylinder 
covered  in  its  entire  circumference  with  narrow  fiUct  cards  wound 
V  round  the  cylinder,  leaving  an  intervening  space  between  the 
i  spiral  lines  thus  described.  Over  the  cylinder  is  a  concave 
frame,  tbe  interior  surface  of  which  is  lined  with  cards,  and  the  form 
of  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  cylinder.  When  the  cylinder  is 
mode  to  revolve,  the  cards  on  it  and  on  the  frame  act  against  each 
other,  by  wbioh  means  the  fibres  of  cotton  are  disentangled  and  pro- 
perly arranged,  as  already  mentioned.  The  cylinders,  which  are  usually 
about  3  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  long,  are  made  to  revolve  at  tbe 
nte  of  100  to  ISO  turns  in  a  minute 

The  cotton,  in  tho  form  already  described  ns  a  breaker  lap,  is  led 
into  tbe  carding  machine  by  a  slow  motion  through  feediug.rollers, 
little  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter,  The  fibres  of  the  cotton  are 
then  immediately  engaged  by  tho  wires  of  the  niun  cylinder,  and  after 
being  by  their  means  properly  arranged,  are  thrown  off  by  its  velocity 
to  a  second  cylinder  cslled  a  dofer. 

When  cylinder-cards  were  first  used,  hand-cards  were  employed  to 
take  off  the  cotton.  Various  contrivances  were  at  different  times 
adopted  for  improving  this  part  of  Uie  process;  until  at  length  Ark- 
wrighl  contrived  for  ue  purpose  a  plate  of  metal  toothed  at  the  edge 
like  a  comb,  which,  instead  of  revolving  as  the  former  contrivances 
had  done,  was,  by  means  of  a  crank,  made  to  move  rapidly  in  a  per- 
pendicular diredJon,  and  with  slight  but  reiterated  strokes  ou  the 
teeth  of  the  canls  detached  the  cotton  from  them  in  a  uniform  fieece. 
This  fleece  is  made  to  undergo  compression  on  ite  passage  to  a  roller, 
from  which  it  is  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  thick  but  aoft  thread,  called 
a  aad-tnd,  or  iliver,  into  a  tin  can.  The  duration  of  the  carding  pro- 
ceSB  ia  mads  to  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  cotton  under  prepara- 
tion ;  if  the  fibres  arc  short  and  coarse,  the  carding  sbould  be  quickly 
performed,  n^t  indeed  by  accelerating  tbe  speed  of  the  cylinders  '  ' 
by  teking  the  cotton  faster  off  the  cards. 

The  next  operation  ia  called  draain;/,  and  the  machine  by  means  of 
which  it  is  [lerformed  is  called  the  DraKimj-franK.  The  object  of  this 
drawing  is  to  complete  what  has  been  begun  by  the  carding  engini 
namely,  the  arranging  of  the  fibres  of  cotton  longitudinally,  in  a  un 
form  and  paialle!  direction,  and  te  remedy  all  existing  iue<|ualitieB  i 
the  thii^neaa  <if  the  aliver.  The  drawing-frame  acta  upon  the  aam 
principle  as  Arkwrigbt's  spinning-frame,  two  or  three  sete  of  rollei 
being  empWed  moving  with  unequal  velocities.  In  its  passage 
through  the  first  poif  (1, 1)  the  aliver  ia  simply  compressed  ;  but  being 
drawn  through  tbe  aeoond  and  third  pairs  {2,2  and  3,  S)  with  gradually 
increasing  velocities,  it  ia  necessarily  drawn  out  in  the  same  pro- 
porUon.  In  repeating  this  operation,  which  is  called  dovblitvi,  two, 
three,  or  a  greater  number  of  the  drawings  ore  jaased  through  each  set 
of  rollers ;  in  the  first  tbcy  are  mode  to  coalesce,  and  in  the  second  are 
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spirally  n 


_j  cord  or  sliver ;  they  sn  of  the  utmoat  importsoee,  anJ  if  ill  or 
laufficiently  performed,  the  yam  cannot  prove  of  good  qustity. 

Jhiving,  the  next  step  in  the  process,  is  a  continuation  id  tlie  drattlaK, 
rith  this  only  difference — that  the  cord,  now  c*lled  a  niiv  er  iIh, 


[RoiiDt  Csiu-l 

being  BO  much  reduced  in  thickness  that  it  will  not  othcTBiae  kuW 
together,  a  slight  twiat  is  given  to  it  by  passing  it  inte  a  metal  c>a, 
which,  while  receiving  it,  ia  made  to  revolve  with  great  velociljr. 
The  rovo  thus  slightly  tn-isted,  is  wound  upon  bobbins,  and  i>  tken 
really  for  the  apinniHg-frame.  About  the  year  1817,  a  machine  callal 
a  Jii/  fraiM  waa  contrived  for  preparing  ravings  for  interior  numben  of 
yam.  Instead  of  revolving  cans,  this  frame  ia  provided  with  i  lenes 
of  spindles,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  flyer;  the  revolutioai 
of  this  flyer  give  tho  requisite  twiat  to  the  ooid,  which  is  delivera! 
at  once  to  the  bobbin  fitted  loosely  on  the  spindle.  The  (uie  >"«• 
more  recently  introduced,  is  used  for  preparmg  yarns  of  all  qualm* 
Instead  of  cans,  thia  frame  is  provided  with  revolving  horizonl" 
cylinders  :  and  by  ite  means  a  much  greater  quantity  of  well  "° 
be  dons  in  a  given  time  than  with  the  fly  frame ;  the  rove  wticli 
it   produces  has    no   twist,   and   is    therefore  very  tender,  mmI  »* 


quantity  of  waste 

The  important  process  of  Spinning  then 
ciple  of  Arkwright'a  original  ^^Hnitiit^  /ran 
Then  ' 


greater 


than  is  Dtler^'iM 


tor  notice.  Tbeprin- 
,  be  briefly  dssfil™ : 
re  wore  two*  pairs  of  rollera;  the'first  pair  slowly  revolving  in  <=™" 
;  and  the  aeoond  pair,  at  a  little  distanoe,  revolving  ^^  P'*~5 
■elocity.  The  lower  roller  of  each  pair  waa  fluted  longitudinilly,  "oa 
he  upper  one  was  covered  with  leather,  by  which  means  tie  t" 
rauldhave  a  sufficient  hold  upon  the  cotton  passed  between  tjan. 
Phc  cotton,  when  p.-iBsed  between  the  first  pair  of  roHers,  had  the  fom 
■i  a  thick  but  very  soft  cord,  and  waa  no  further  altered  in  its  t*»»" 
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Uiub;raealniigBili^tcomprMnoDi  but  u  die  Hoond  pair  of  roUan 
moved  wit^  many  timM  the  valocitf  of  the  first,  th«  cottoD  ma  drawn 
uut  mwj  times  iDuUer  Uian  wheik  delivered  trou  the  fint  rollers. 
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[ThnMle  ifibuiDi.] 

Tli«7>rn  produeed  hj  iti  menu  received  the  name  of  ■Ki(n--fin'>t,froni 

t}ie  circiuiutance  of  tie  machipeiy  being  at  Brat  set  in  motinn  by 
nUr  jwwer.   The  ThtvtUt  fraMC  in  the  eame  in  principle  at  Arknright'a 


inTenUon  ;  but  the  nlovnuaut  of  the  ntte  ia  ilmjJiSed,  lo  that  the 
ipeed  of  the  numhine  ia  increaaed,  and  a  greater  number  of  B[dildle* 
may  be  driveu  with  aa  equal  amount  of  power ;  it  traa  Introdueed 
about  the  year  ISIO.  The  Mtitt-jtimy,  invented  by  Bamuel  Crompton, 
oombiuea  Ue  eawntia]  principle  of  ArkRrigbt'i  fnune  with  the  property 
of  atretching  poneaaed  by  Hargrsuve'a  jenny.  By  nieuu  of  the  mule- 
jenny,  the  roving  ia  fint  drawn  and  then  stretched.  The  eflect  of  thia 
unprovemant  ia  to  make  the  jam  finer,  and  of  a  more  uniform  tenuity. 
Whan  delivered  by  the  rotlen,  the  thrtad  ia  thicker  in  aome  porta  than 
in  olhen ;  theae  thicker  parta,  bot  being  so  effectually  twiated  as  the 
amaller  parte,  are  aofter  and  yield  more  readily  to  the  itretching  power 
of  the  mule ;  and  by  thia  meana  the  twist  becomee  more  equable 
throughout  the  yam.  Thrmtle-apinning  ia  aeldom  employed  tor 
higher  number*  than  forty  to  fifty  bank*  to  the  pound,  becauae  amaller 
yam  would  not  have  strength  to  bear  the  drag  of  the  bobbin ;  but  in 
muIe-Bpiniung  no  bobbin  ia  used,  and  the  yam  ia  wound  or  built  upon 
the  Bpindlea  without  aubjecting  it  to  any  attain.  The  spindles  in  thia 
machine  are  rcffularlj  arranged  on  a  carriage,  which  when  put  in 
motion  recedes  from  the  rollera  with  a  velocity  somewhat  greater  than 
that  at  which  the  reduced  rovings  are  delivered  from  them  ;  during 
thia  time  the  yam  is  receiving  ita  twist  by  the  rapid  revolving  of  the 

S indies;  when  the  rollera  are  made  to  ceaae  giving  out  the  rovinga, 
e  mule- jenny  still  continues  to  recede,  but  with  a  dower  motion,  and 
its  spindles  to  revolve  ;  and  thus  the  stretching  is  efi'ected.  The  dis- 
tance which  the  spindles  recede  from  the  rolleni  while  both  ore  ia 
action  is  called  a  itntch ;  this  ia  usually  atiout  fifty-four  or  fifty-di 
inches :  tbe  space  throush  vbich  the  mule  moves  greater  than  and 
during  the  giving  out  of  tne  rollers,  is  callnl  the  gaining  ot  the  carriage; 
and  the  further  space  accomplished  by  tbe  auriage  after  the  roUera 
are  stopped,  is  called  the  tecmd  ttrttck;  during  this  latter  part  of 
their  progress,  the  apindlce  are  made  to  revolve  much  more  rapidly 
than  before,  to  save  time.  When  the  drawing,  stretching,  and  twisting 
of  tbe  thr«id  are  thus  accomplished,  the  mule  disengsges  Itself  from 
the  parts  of  Uie  machine  by  which  it  baa  been  dnven,  and  then 
the  attendant  spinner  returns  tbe  carriage  to  the  rollera,  again  to 
perform  ita  task.  While  returning  to  the  roller,  the  thresd  nhicb  baa 
been  spun  is  wound  or  built  on  the  spindle  in  a  conical  form,  and  is 
<alled  a  cop.  The  mule-jenny  is  a  oomplei  piece  of  mechanism,  and 
requires  to  have  all  its  ports  very  nicely  fitted  and  adjuatsd. 

TiibSAf -acting  male  contrived  by  Hr.  Ilaberta,  and  improved  by  later 
inventora,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  automatic  mechaniam.  The  car 
riage  of  this  mule,  after  having  drawn  out  and  stretched  and  twisted 
the  thread,  is  returned  again  to  the  rollers  by  mechanical  means  without 
tbe  guidance  or  intervention  of  any  intelligent  agent,  the  only  atten- 
.  dance  required  being  that  of  children  to  join  such  threads  as  may  have 
been  accidentally  broken  in  tbe  stretching.  This  self-acting  mule  if 
even  more  oomplei  in  ha  airangementa  than  the  original  machine,  oad 
hence  great  double  were  entertained  as  to  ita  succeaaful  working ;  but 
it  hai  triumphed  over  all  difficulties.  Its  advantages  as  regards 
economy,  and  rendering  the  mamiticturer  independent  of  a  clsas  of 
workmen  who  frequently  proved  refractory,  ore  so  great,  as  to  have 
led  to  a  general  adoption  of  the  machine. 

If  the  ynm  spun  with  the  mule-jenny  be  intended  for  use  as  weft  in 


lOnrisf*  of  BairjeUni  ^inalat  Hole.] 

tb*  liclocy  where  it  is  produced,  the  oopa  are  at  once  applied  to  the  [  the  yam  isreeledinto  hanks  e.tch  S40  yards  in  longtli,  f^.  ^ ^ 

■hnttle ;  bat  whan  intended  for  warp,  and  generally  when  exported,  |  whicn  operation  a  8df-actiitg  rtd  tuM  been  contrived.    This  proceaa  it 
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coneUta  of  feeding-ToUfln  made  of  irood  Btld  placed  at  a  atiart  diatADce 
from  each  other ;  the  cotton,  while  pamiiig  dowly  between  the  roUeni, 
ia  struck  by  a  let  of  beaten  made  to  revolve  froia  1000  to  SOOO  ttiuea  in 
a  minute.  The  cotton  is  poseed  through  two  such  seta  of  rallen,  and 
■ubjeoted  to  two  sets  of  beaters.  It  is  then  lAken  to  the  ^rtading 
Maehiiu,  the  uM  of  which  u  to  ^read  a  given  weight  of  cleaned  cotton 
into  a  given  length  and  breadth,  in  order  to  ite  being  preoented  of 
unifonn  thickness  to  the  next  process.  The  sfreadiog  macbine  is, 
however,  not  universally  used ;  where  the  heavier  quabty  of  yam  ia 
■pun  it  anmen  sufficiently  well,  and  eOfacts  an  adequate  saving  of 
labour ;  but  for  fine  yams,  where  tb*  greatest  precision  ia  required  in 
order  to  produce  regularity  in  the  size  of  the  yam,  maclune-BpreaiiiDg 
does  not  answer  ao  well  as  hand-apreading.  Tbe  cotton  is  weighed 
very  accurately  before  it  ia  put  into  the  Bpreading-machine,  and  when 
peiioctly  spread  is  called  a  fud,  the  tbicknesa  o£  which  will  of  course 
be  regulated  by  the  weight  of  cotton  supplied  to  tbe  macbine.  This 
operation  ia  repealed  continuouaiy,  so  that  an  unbroken  sheet  of 
cotton  passee  through  the  mafJiine  and  ia  wound  on  a  wooden  roller. 
In  this  form  the  cotton  is  called  a  brtater  lap. 

Up  to  this  stage  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  eroai  each  other  in  every 
direction.  The  Carding  Eiu,ine  then  comes  into  requisition,  to  dis- 
entangle Uiem,  to  draw  them  out,  and  to  lay  them  parallel  to  each 
other.  Properly  speaking,  this  is  the  first  operation  of  spinning — the 
previous  prooeesea  being  used  only  to  open  and  clean  the  cuttoo.  The 
card  is  a  species  of  brush  made  of  short  wires  passed  lhrDu|^  a  sheet 
of  leather  and  pointing  all  in  one  direction.  !□  the  early  period  of 
cotton-spinning  in  this  country,  these  cards  wero  nailed  on  small 
pieces  of  board  with  handles,  and  two  of  them  were  used  together,  one 
held  in  each  hand.  The  first  improvement  made  in  this  implement 
was  effected  about  1760,  by  James  Hargreaves,  the  same  ingenioua 
man  who,  a  few  yean  later,  invented  the  spinning-jenny.  This  im- 
provement in  the  cards  consisted  in  having  one  of  them  greatly 
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mcreased  ii 


the   cards   consisted  „  „         , 

le,  and  fixed ;  this  was  called  the  stock,  and  the  other 
by  a  cord  working  in  a  pulley,  fixed  to  the  roof  of  tbe 
work-shop ;  tbe  effect  of  this  arrangement  was  that  two  or  mora  canls 
could  be  applied  to  the  lame  stock.  This  modification  was  imme- 
disteiy  followed  by  the  greater  improvement  of  rylinifrr  mn/t ,-  tbe 
bther  of  the  firet  Sir  Robert  Peel  set  up  a  machine  ef  the  kind  at 
Blackburn  in  1762,  with  the  anistance  of  Hargreavea.  The  inventor  al 
cylinder  cards  is  not  known  with  certainty  ;  but  Ur.  Baines  ascribes  the 
invention  to  Lewis  Paul,  who  took  out  a  patent  in  174S  for  improve- 
menta  in  carding.  Tbe  carding  engine,  which  was  tb*  natural  result 
of  the  invention  of  cjliniler-cardB,  consists  of  a  homontal  cylinder 
covered  in  ita  entire  circumference  with  narrew  HJet  cards  wound 
spirally  round  the  cylinder,  leaving  an  intervening  space  between  the 
sevcr^  spiral  linee  thus  described.  Over  the  cj-lindsr  is  a  concave 
frame,  the  interior  aurfaoe  of  which  is  lined  with  cards,  aud  the  form 
of  which  corresponds  to  that  of  tbe  cylinder.  When  the  cylinder  ia 
made  to  revolve,  the  cards  on  it  and  on  the  frame  act  against  each 
other,  by  which  moans  the  fibres  of  cotton  are  disentangled  and  pro- 
perly arranged,  as  already  mentioned-  The  cylinders,  which  are  usually 
about  3  feet  in  diameter  nnd  3  feet  long,  arc  made  to  revolve  at  the 
rate  of  100  to  ISO  tuma  in  a  minuta- 

The  cotton,  in  the  form  already  described  as  a  breaker  lap,  is  led 
into  the  carding  machine  by  a  elow  motion  through  feeding-rollers, 
little  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter,  The  fibres  of  the  cotton  are 
then  immediately  engaged  by  the  wires  of  the  main  cylinder,  and  after 
bong  by  their  means  properly  arranged,  are  thrown  off  by  its  velocity 
to  a  second  cylinder  calleil  a  doffrr. 

When  cylinder-cards  were  first  used,  hand-cards  were  employed  to 
take  off  the  cotton..  Various  contrivances  were  at  different  times 
adopted  for  improving  this  part  of  the  procesa ;  until  at  length  Ark- 
wright  contrived  for  the  purpose  a  plate  of  metal  toothed  at  the  edge 
like  a  comb,  which,  instead  of  revolving  as  tlie  former  contrivances 
had  done,  was,  by  means  of  a  crank,  made  to  move  rapidly  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  and  with  slight  but  reiterated  strokes  on  tbe 
teeth  of  the  cards  detached  the  cotton  from  them  in  a  uniform  fieece. 
This  fleece  is  made  to  undergo  compreaaion  on  its  passage  to  a  roller, 
from  which  it  is  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  thick  but  soft  thread,  called 
a  card-end,  or  Jirfr,  into  a  tin  can.  The  duration  of  the  carding  pro- 
cess is  made  to  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  cotton  under  prepara- 
tion ;  if  tbe  fibres  arc  abort  and  coanie,  tbe  c-uiling  should  be  quickly 
tsrformeil,  not  indeed  by  accelerating  the  speed  of  the  cylinders,  but 
y  taking  the  cotton  foster  off  the  taiSs. 

The  next  operation  is  called  Jrainn:/,  and  the  machine  by  means  of 
which  it  is  performed  is  called  tlie  Ih-ainng-frame.  The  objeet  of  this 
drawing  is  to  complete  what  has  been  begim  by  the  cardmg  engine, 
namely,  tbe  arranging  of  the  fibres  of  cotton  longitudinally,  in  a  uni- 
form and  parallel  direction,  and  to  remedy  all  existing  ineijuallties  in 
the  thickness  of  the  sliver.  Tbe  drawing-frame  acta  upon  the  same 
principle  as  Arkwright's  spinning-frame,  two  or  three  seta  of  rollers 
being  emplOTed  moving  with  imequal  velocities.  In  its  passage 
through  the  first  l>ai/(l,  1)  the  sliver  is  simply  compressed  ;  but  being 
drawn  through  the  second  and  third  pairs  (  2,  2  and  3, 3}  with  gradually 
increasing  velodtiea,  it  is  necessarily  drawn  out  in  the  same  pro 
portion.  In  repeating  this  operation,  which  is  called  doubling,  two, 
three,  or  a  greater  number  of  the  drawings  are  [iosshI  through  each  set 
of  rollen;  in  the  first  they  are  made  to  coalesce,  and  in  the  second  are 


[Dimiat  nailers  and  Can*.] 

the  cord  or  sliver ;  tbay  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  if  iU  or 
aufficiently  performed,  the  yam  Cannot  prove  of  good  qualitj. 
Rrniitg,  tiiu  next  step  in  the  process,  is  a  eontinuaUon  of  the  dmrilg, 
th  this  only  difference —that  the  cord,  now  called  a  ruK  or  M, 


[ROTiBlCllU.] 


being  so  much  reduced  in  tlu(^eea  that  it  will  not  olhcrviK  LoM 
together,  a  flight  twiat  is  given  to  it  by  passing  it  into  a  melJ  cm, 
which,  while  receiving  it,  is  made  to  revolve  with  great  velocity- 
The  rove  thus  slightly  twisted,  is  wound  upon  bobbins,  and  i>  tbn 
ready  for  the  spinning-Frame.  About  the  ^ear  1917,  a  mschiDS  mlM 
a  fig  frame  waa  contrived  for  preparing  rovmgs  tor  inferior  numbenoi 
yam.  Instead  of  revolving  cans,  this  frame  is  provided  with  »  f^'* 
of  spindles,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  flyer;  the  revoluli™* 
of  this  flyer  give  the  requisite  twist  to  the  cord,  which  is  deliieiM 
at  once  to  the  bobbin  fitted  loosely  on  the  spindle.  The  tube  /^"p 
more  recently  introduced,  is  used  tor  preparing  yami  of  ail  qiihu* 
Instead  of  cans,  this  frame  is  provided  with  revolving  horiimtal 
cylinders ;  and  by  its  means  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work  c" 
be  done  in  a  given  time  than  with  the  fly  frame;  the  rove  "luf" 
it  produces  has  no  twist,  and  is  therefore  very  tender,  and  Hw 
quantity  of  waste  which  it  occasions  is  greater  than  is  otherniM 
experienced. 

The  important  process  of  Spinning  then  comes  for  notice.  TlwpWi- 
ciple  of  Arkwright's  original  Spinning  frame  may  bo  briefly  dewibed; 
There  were  two  pairs  of  rollers ;  the  fast  pair  slowly  revolvuig  ia  W"" 
tact;  and  the  second  pair,  at  a  little  distance,  revolving  wilt  S"*" 
velocity.     The  lower  roUer  of  each  pMr  waa  fluted  longitudinallj,  ^ 


the  upper  one  was  covered  with  leather,  by  which  n 
would  hare  a  sufficient  hold  upon  the  cotton  pawed  between  tAeD. 
The  cutt«n,  when  passed  between  tbe  flrst  pair  of  roller^  had  the  (oral 
of  a  thick  but  very  soft  cord,  and  was  no  further  sJtered  in  its  teiWn 
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an  bj  isDaiTiiig  A  aliglit  eonprMaion ;  but  m  (he  ncond  pair  o(  rollen 
loced  with  nuui;  linua  the  velocitj  al  Uie  fint,  the  eottun  mi  dmwii 
A  muj  tuDM  mutllar  Ouui  wlwti  delivered  from  Um  fint  rollen. 


The  Jim  producal  by  ite  meatu  received  the  nllne  of  »atfr-lirlil,troni 
Ibe  tiraiDutuice  of  the  michinery  being  at  fint  eet  in  tnotinn  by 
»il*r  power.   The  TAroitJe  ^>K  ia  the  aune  in  priociple  as  Arkwright'a 
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.  but  the  moTcmeDt  of  the  ni^  ii  limiiUfied,  to  tbtt  the 
■peed  of  the  nwihina  la  increued,  and  a  greater  number  of  ([nndlea 
m^  be  driven  with  an  aquBl  ainoiuit  of  power;  it  mm  introduoed 
about  the  year  ISIO.  Tha  IfiJe-jtaag,  invented  by  Samuel  CromptoD, 
oombinea  the  eaasntiaJ  principle  of  Arkwright'e  frame  with  the  property 
of  Btretching  powcaaed  by  Uargmave'a  jenny.  By  means  of  the  mule- 
jenny,  the  roving  ia  fint  dnwn  and  then  atretched.  The  effect  of  thia 
improvement  ia  to  make  the  yam  finer,  and  of  a  more  uniform  tenuity. 
When  delivored  by  the  rollen,  the  throd  is  thicker  in  sooie  parte  than 
in  oUien ;  theaa  thicker  porta,  hot  being  so  effectually  twisted  as  the 
smaller  parta,  are  aofter  and  yield  more  readily  to  the  stretching  power 
of  the  mule ;  and  by  thia  meana  the  twist  becomes  more  equable 
throughout  the  yam.  Thrmtle-spinning  is  seldom  employed  tor 
higher  numbera  than  forty  to  fifty  honks  to  the  pound,  because  smaller 
yarn  would  not  have  strength  to  bear  tbe  drag  of  the  bobbin ;  but  in 
mule-spinning  no  bobbio  is  used,  and  the  yam  is  wound  or  built  upon 
the  spindles  without  aubjecting  it  to  any  atrtin.  The  apindtea  in  thia 
machine  ore  regularly  arranged  on  a  carriage,  which  when  put  in 
motion  recedea  from  the  rollen  with  a  velocity  somewhat  greater  than 
that  at  which  the  reduced  rovings  are  delivered  from  them ;  during 
thia  time  the  yam  is  receiving  ita  twiat  by  the  rapid  revolving  of  the 

Similes ;  when  the  rollen  are  made  to  cease  giving  out  the  ravings, 
e  mule- jenny  still  continues  to  recede,  but  with  a  slowar  motion,  and 
ilj  spindlea  to  revolve ;  and  thus  the  stretching  ia  eSected-  The  dis- 
tance which  the  spindles  recede  from  the  rollen  while  both  are  in 
oction  Lsoalled  a  itrrlch;  this  ia  uaually  about  fifty-four  or  Sfty-aix 
inches :  the  spsce  through  which  tbe  mule  movea  greater  than  and 
during  the  giving  out  of  the  ToUen.ia  called  the  gaining  of  the  carriage; 
and  Om  further  space  oocompUahed  by  the  carriage  after  the  rollen 
are  stopped.  Is  called  the  nctmd  ttrttth;  during  thia  latter  part  of 
their  progreaa,  the  apindles  are  mode  to  revolve  much  more  rapidly 
than  before,  to  save  time.  When  the  dnwing,  stretching,  and  twiating 
of  the  thrsad  are  thus  aocompliahed,  the  mule  disengages  itaelf  from 
the  parts  of  tbe  machine  by  which  it  has  been  dnven,  and  then 
the  attendant  spinner  returns  the  carriage  to  the  rollen,  a^n  to 
perfomi  ita  task.  While  returning  to  the  roller,  the  thread  which  hsa 
been  spun  ia  wound  or  built  on  the  spindle  in  a  conical  form,  and  la 
called  a  cop.  Tbe  mule-jenny  is  a  complex  piece  of  mechaniim,  and 
requirea  to  have  all  ila  larts  very  nicely  fitted  and  adjuited. 

The  S<lf -acting  mult  contrived  by  Ur.  Roberts,  and  improved  by  later 
inventors,  is  a  beautiful  eiampls  of  automatic  mechamam.  The  car^ 
riage  of  this  mule,  after  having  drawn  out  and  stretched  and  twieted 
tha  thread,  is  returned  again  to  the  rollers  by  mechanical  means  without 
the  guidance  or  intervention  of  any  iutdligent  agent,  the  only  ottea- 
dance  required  being  that  of  children  to  join  such  threads  aa  may  have 
been  accidentally  broken  in  the  stretching.  Thia  aelt-sdjiig  mule  is 
even  more  complex  in  its  arrangements  than  the  original  machine,  and 
hence  great  doubts  were  entertoined  aa  to  its  succeiwful  working ;  but 
it  has  triumphed  over  all  ditficultiea.  Its  advantages  aa  r^arda 
economy,  and  rendering  the  manufacturer  independent  of  a  clsss  of 
workmen  who  frequently  proved  refractory,  are  so  great,  as  to  have 
lad  to  B  general  adoption  of  the  machine. 

If  the  yam  spun  with  the  mule- jenny  be  intended  for  use  aa  weft  in 


Ui«  fsctory  where  it  is  produced,  the  oopt  are  at  onoe  applied  to  the  I  th«  yam  la  reeled  into  hanks  e-tch  S40  yards  in  length,  for  perfenning 
•tinttle ;  Int  wlwo  intended  for  warp,  and  geoeivlly  when  exported,  |  widen  Dperatton  o  Sdf-actirig  nd  ha*  been  contrived.    This  proceai  ia 
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attended  by  young  women.  The  diameter  of  the  reel  U  4^  feet ;  when 
it  ha«  performed  80  revolutione,  a  ^y  is  formed  meaauring  120  yards, 
and  seven  of  these  lays  make  up  a  hank.  Each  hank  is  separately  tied 
round  with  a  thread,  and  weighed  to  ascertain  its  fineness ;  the  different 
sizes  are  then  put  by  themselves,  and  separately  packed  in  paper 
bundles  of  either  five  or  ten  pounds  weight. 

Fine  yams  are  usually  singed,  in  order  to  remove  their  loose  downy 
fibres  and  to  give  them  smoothness.  This  is  accompliBhed  by  subjecting 
the  thread  to  the  action  of  a  series  of  coal-gas  flames,  through  or  over 
which  it  is  several  times  passed  with  a  degree  of  quickness  sufficient  to 
prevent  burning. 

Cotton  thread,  for  sewing,  is  made  by  laying  together  two  or  more 
yams  of  e<|ual  quality,  and  twisting  them ;  for  which  purpose  distinct 
machinery  is  employed.  Previous  to  the  doubling  and  twisting,  the 
yam  is  passed  through  a  trough,  containing  a  thin  solution  of  starch ; 
the  twist  is  given  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  applied  by  the 
spinning  machine,  causing  the  thread  to  resemble  in  this  respect 
organzine  silk. 

Scarcely  any  operation  in  a  cotton  mill,  we  thus  see,  is  carried  for- 
ward without  the  inten-ention  of  a  machine,  by  which  the  work  is 
done  yriih  greater  precision,  and  also  with  greater  celerity,  and  con- 
sequently greater  economy.  The  packing  of  the  hanks  of  yam  into 
bundles  is  the  work  of  a  bundle  press,  by  means  of  which  the  nanks  are 
pre&$cd  into  a  small  compass,  the  power  of  the  machine  enabling 
females  to  exert  sufficient  strength  for  the  purpose.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, steam  power  is  sometimes  employed. 

The  degree  in  which  the  inventions  that  have  here  been  noticed 
have  reduced  the  expenses  attending  this  branch  of  manufacture  is 
great  almost  beyond  belief.  One  pound  of  the  yam  known  as  No.  100 
was,  in  the  year  1786,  worth  38». ;  in  1791,  it  was  29«.  9d. ;  in  1795, 
19i.;  in  1799,  10«.  9d.;  in  1807,  6*.  Od;  in  1832,  2*.  llrf.;  and  in 
recent  years  it  has  been  still  lower.  The  average  waste  in  spinning 
cotton  ia  considered  to  be  about  1|  oz.  per  pound;  it  is  very  much 
higher  in  fine  yams  than  in  coarse,  and  this  is  one  reason  for  the  in- 
creased price  of  the  former.  Mr.  Ainsworth,  an  eminent  Lancashire 
manufacturer,  has  recently  pointed  out  the  ratio  which  raw  material 
bears  to  labour,  in  four  varieties  of  textile  manufacture^  thus : — 


1  lb.  -wool  for  flannel  costs         Is,    6i.  +  U,  Id,  for  wages 
j  lb.  wool,  for  coarw  cloth  costs  1«.    3i.  -f  4«.  Od. 
1  lb.  flux  for  shirting  costs        Oi.  lOd.  -|-  1«.  td, 
1  lb.  cotton  for  sheeting  costs  0«.    Qd.  +  0«.  6i. 


M 


For  finished 

Goods, 
s  S«.  Id, 
B  U.  td, 
c=  2s.  Ad, 
B  U,  Qd, 


The  mcclianical  inventions  relating  to  the  various  processes  of  cotton 
manufacture,  patented  or  otherwi^,  are,  as  has  been  already  implied, 
uumcrDus  almost  beyond  belief.  The  records  of  the  Patent  Office, 
now  placed  in  such  admirable  order  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Bennett  Woodcroft,  show  this  conclusively.  It  is  not  possible  to 
give  the  number  of  patents  with  accuracy,  because  some  of  them 
relate  to  wool  and  flax  as  well  as  to  cotton ;  but  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  the  la^t-named  fibre  occupies  the  prominent  place.  Down  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1858  there  had,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
patent  system,  been  256  patents  granted  relating  more  or  less  to  the 
cleaning,  spinning,  separating,  scutching,  and  batting  of  fibrous  mate- 
rials; 82  containing  provisions  relating  to  the  carding,  combing, 
drawing,  doubling,  and  roving  of  the  materials  thus  prepared ;  andr 
the  enormous  number  of  1376  touching  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
processes  and  apparatus  for  spinning,  twisting,  and  thread-making.  It 
must  not,  as  just  stated,  be  understood  that  all  these  related  to 
cottons ;  nor  that  there  were  2457  separate  patents  relating  to  textile 
materials,  seeing  that  some  of  the  patents  comprise  within  themselves 
the  characteristics  of  all  three  lists,  or  of  two  out  of  the  three ;  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  patents  relating  strictly  to  the  cotton  manu- 
facture are  many  hundreds  in  number.  All  these  are  irrespective  of 
weaving  processes,  which  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  a  distinct 
series  <^  patents. 

As  the  weaving  of  cotton  does  not  differ  much  in  principle  from  that 
of  linen,  woollen,  and  silk,  it  will  suffice  to  describe  them  all  in  one 
article.  [Weaving.]  The  statiistics  connected  with  the  manufactured 
products  of  cotton-mills  will  come  most  suitably  into  the  subjoined 
article  [CoTToy  Trade  and  Consumption],  as  will  likewise  a  brief 
notice  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  foreign  countries. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  close  this  article  without  a  few  lines 
descriptive  of  those  important  establishments,  the  cotton-mills  of  the 
north— those  extraordinary  centres  of  industry,  which  have  stamped  a 
character  on  the  counties  containing  them.  It  is  computed  that,  ia 
1859,  if  we  draw  a  circle  of  thirty  miles  radius  around  Manchester, 
that  circle  will  be  found  to  contain  more  inhabitants  than  a  circle  of 
similar  size  having  London  in  its  centre.  Liverpool,  the  great  port 
for  landing  raw  cotton  and  for  shipping  manufactured  cotton  goods,  is 
just  within  the  circle :  Manchester,  the  cotton  metropolis,  is  by  the 
terms  of  the  argument  in  the  centre  of  the  circle ;  while  other  parts 
of  the  area  include  the  great  towns  of  Preston,  Chorley,  Blackburn, 
Accrington,  Clitheroe,  Burnley,  Haslingden,  Bacup,  Kawtenstall,  Bolton, 
Bury,  Middleton,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Staleybridge,  Dukinfield,  Hyde, 
Olossop,  Mottram,  Stockport,  &c. — all  of  which  contain  immony^ 
establishments  for  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  or  printing  cotton; 


and  there  are  so  many  similar  establishments  occupying  the  valleyn 
and  roads  between  those  towns,  that  the  whole  area  may  be  regarded 
as  one  large  workshop.    The  same  may  be  said,  in  a  smaller  degree,  of 
the  district  around  Glasgow.    Some  of  the  mills  spin  cotton  only, 
some  weave  it  only,  while  some  spin  and  weave.    Some  kinds  of  cotton 
goods  are  more  largely  made  than  others  in  particular  towns ;  fine 
muslins  in  one,  shirting  calicoes  in  another,  fustians  in  a  third,  and  m 
on.    Most  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  mills  are  buildings  of  vas-t 
size,  speckled  over  with  windows  on  every  side.    Some  of  them  have 
six  or  seven  hundred  windows  each,  which  pve  light  to  seven  or 
eight  stories  or  ranges  of  rooms.    In  those  of  improved  construction, 
there  is  apparatus  for  lifting  the  workpeople,  or  some  of  them,  from 
story  to  story,  thereby  lessening  the  fatigue  and  the  consumption  of 
time  involved  in  ascending  staircases.    As  one  part  of  the  perfect 
system  which  has  gradually  become  organised  in  this  trade,  it  is 
customary  to  haul  up  the  bales  of  cotton  to  the  highest  story  of  the 
building,  and  then  gradually  lower  the  material  from  story  to  story 
until  it  leaves  the  bottom  range  in  a  finished  state ;  thua  the  opening, 
the  mixing,  the  scutching,  the  carding,  the  drawing,  the  roving,  and 
the  spinning,  follow  in  their  proper  order,  in  rooms  oooupying  different 
heights  in  the  range  of  building.     If  it  be  a  weaving  as  well  as  a 
spinning  mill,  the  weaving  machines  or  power-looms,  sometimes  fifteen 
or  eighteen  hundred  in  number,  are  usually  placed  in  a  lower  and 
separate  building,  called  the  weaving-shed.    Nothing  is  more  admirable 
in  the  whole  arrangement  than  the  manner  in  which  the  moving  power 
is  conveyed  from  story  to  story,. from  room  to  room,  by  means  of 
highly- wrought  shafting  and  wheel-work.    The  steam-engine  maybe 
outside  one  end  of  the  building,  and  yet  its  working  efficacy  may  be 
felt  at  the  other  end,  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  feet  distant    If 
the  mill  be  in  a  country  district,  with  a  hill  close  at  hand,  the  architect 
often  plans  that  Hie  chimney-shaft  shall  be  built  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  with  a  flua  leading  to  it  under-ground  from  the  furnaces ;   this  is 
equivalent  to  a  great  increase  in  the  height  of  the  chimney,  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  draught  which  passes  through  the  furnace.     In  the 
days  of  Arkwright  and  the  elder  Strutt,  the  mill  builders  looked  out 
anxiously  for  a  valley,  where  a  stream  might  afford  moving  jwwer  for 
a  water-wheel ;  but  in  the  present  days  of  steam-power,  the  cotton- 
spinner  reckons  little  on  the  proximity  of  a  river.     In  those  day*, 
canals  were  the  great  channels  of  communication,  along  which  raw 
cotton  was  carried  to  the  mill  and  manufactured  cotton  goods  con- 
veyed away  from  it;   the  transit  is  now  effected  almost  entirely  by 
railway.    There  are  nearly  four  hundred  miles  of  railway  in  Lancashire 
alone,  mostly  maintained  by  the  cotton  trade ;  besides  those  belonging 
to  the  cotton  districts  in  the  neighbouring  counties.      These  four 
himdred  miles  have  certainly  not  cost   less  than   twenty  millioni) 
sterling;  which  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  regarded  as  one  portion  of 
the  fixed  capital  expended  in  our  gigantic  cotton  manufacture. 

The  workers  in  cotton  mills,  with  the  arrangements  for  their  pro- 
tection, will  be  noticed  in  a  later  article.  [Factokies.]  Some  of  the 
numerous  processes  to  which  cotton  goods  are  subjected*  lutve  been 
described  in  eailier  portions  of  this  work-  [Bandana  ;  Blkaching  ; 
Calendbbino  ;  Calico  Pbinting]  ;  and  another  class  of  operations 
will  be  found  noticed  under  Dteino. 

COTTON  TRADE  AND  CONSUMPTION.  Haying,  in  Cotton 
Cultivation  and  Supply,  passed  imder  review  the  chief  circumstances 
connected  with  the  growth  of  this  important  fibre,  and  its  shipment  to 
the  busy  marts  of  industry ;  and  in  the  article  Cotton  Manufacture, 
having  described  the  principal  processes  whereby  the  fibre  is  spim  for 
the  use  of  the  weaver — ^we  shall  be  prepared,  under  the  present 
heading,  to  trace  the  wonderful  course  of  trade  in  the  manufactured 
commodities. 

And  first,  in  relation  to  our  own  country,  conceming  which  the 
evailable  sources  of  information  are  abundant  and  trustworthy. 

The  unprecedentedly  rapid  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  in 
Great  Britain,  soon  after  the  year  1786,  resulted  almost  entirely  from 
the  inventions  of  Arkwright,  Hargreaves,  and  Crompton,  followed,  at 
later  dates,  by  those  of  Cortwright,  Ratcliffe,  and  Roberts,  already 
adverted  to.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  inventions,  British  artisans 
could  not  have  competed  successfully  wiUi  the  spinno^  and  weavers  of 
India.  The  Hindoos  possess  so  much  skill  in  this  kind  of  work,  and 
are  content  with  so  low  a  rate  of  wages,  that  their  muslina  and  calicoes 
would  have  continued  to  beat  those  of  England  out  of  the  market, 
had  not  the  latter  been  aided  by  machinery.  Even  when  this  difficulty 
was  overcome,  the  peculiar  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company 
retarded  the  opening  of  a  market  for  British  manufactures.  It  waj 
not  until  the  present  century  had  considerably  advanced  that  British 
cotton  goods  found  their  way  to  India  in  any  notable  quantity. 
Another  circumstance  deserving  remark  is,  that  the  English  weavers 
were  slow  in  arriving  at  an  equality  with  the  Hindoos  in  the  durability 
and  general  excellence  of  the  product ;  it  was  the  cheapness  of  price, 
rather  than  the  improvement  of  quidity,  which  brought  about  the 
revolution  in  the  trade. 

It  will  be  convenient  and  instructive  to  tr.\ce  the  advance  of  this 
remarkable  department  of  British  commercial  industry  in  successive 
epochs. 

Before  1800.  The  statistics  of  the  trade  during  the  last  century  are 
not  much  to  be  relied  upon;  many  of  them  were  mere  ejitimates 
rather  than  authenticated  returns.     So  far  as  they  go,  however,  they 
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Buj  briefly  be  mentioned.  In  the  jmr  1700  there  were  about 
1,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  used  in  Great  Britain,  requiring  the  eeiTioei  of 
25,000  persons  to  work  it  up— clearly  indicating,  by -the  large  ratio  of 
labour  to  material,  a  period  of  hand-spinning  and  hand- wearing.  In 
1720,  the  consumption  was  2,200,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1764,  about 
3,900,000.  In  1775,  before  Arkwright's  patent  became  established,  the 
a^nsumption  was  4,800,000,  which  doubled  by  the  year  1781.  With 
1786  h^m  the  new  order  of  things.  In  the  next  following  year  the 
cuniumption  was  23,000,000  lbs. ;  to  work  up  which  there  were  143 
cottoD  factories,  550  mule-jennies,  50,000  mule-spindles,  20,070  hand- 
jeimiee,  1,600,000  jenny-spindles,  and  60,000  operatives.  In  1790,  the 
v^usiuoption  was  nearly  81,000,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1800  upwards  of 
51.000,000  lbs.  Before  the  year  1775,  only  low  numbers,  or  coarse 
prn,  could  be  spun,  and  in  a  qiiantity  insufficient-  for  the  wants  of  the 
weavera;  but  the  great  inventions  of  Arkwright,  Hai^eaves,  and 
Crompton  enabled  the  spinners  to  overtake  the  weavers — until  Cart- 
TTight  invented  power-loom  weaving,  when  the  balance  turned  the 
(•ther  \nj.  About  the  year  1790  the  British  manufacturers  began  to 
Wi.  out  for  an  increased  supply  of  foreign  cotton ;  they  felt  that  they 
could  work  up  the  raw  material  more  rapidly  than  it  was  at  that  time 
obtainable.  The  East  Indies  effected  a  Uttle,  but  only  a  little,  towards 
augmenting  the  supplv.  The  United  States  made  an  energetic 
rbiponse  to  the  appeal  Eli  Whitney's  newly  invented  cotton-gin 
enabled  the  planters  to  clean  their  cotton  for  the  market  with  a 
rapidity  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  process ;  and  thus, 
with  an  incr^ised  demand  and  an  increased  power  of  supply,  the 
Umted  States  cotton  trade  spread  in  the  way  already  indicated. 
Daring  the  last  ten  years  of  the  century,  the  price  of  United  States 
cotton  varied  from  about  1«.  Zd.  to  1«.  6d,  per  lb.  on  an  average  of  all 
the  qualities. 

1801  to  1810.  The  present  century  opened  with  every  indicatfon  of 
ft  rapid  extenaian  of  the  cotton  manu&cture  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
result  fully  corresponded  with  the  symptoms.  The  consumption  was 
51.000,000  lbs.  in  1801,  and  58,000,000  in  1806 ;  a  small  portion  was 
re-exported  to  other  oountries,  in  addition  to  the  above,  so  that  the 
total  import  was  somewhat  larger.  The  price  of  cotton  gradually 
lowered;  but  the  British  manufacture  had  not  yet  extended  to  the 
degree  whidiwofuld  leave  any  considerable  surpluB  for  exportation; 
nearly  all  the  woren-cottoin  goods  were  need  at  home. 

ISll  to  1820.  The  consumption  rose  from  90,000,000  lbs.  to 
150,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  during  this  period,  after  making  allowance 
for  a  BsnU  re-export  of  raw  cotton.  Alraady  had  United  States  cotton 
att&ined  each  an  ascendancy  in  the  market,  that  towards  the  close  of 
this  decennial  period,  it  constituted  53  per  cent,  of  all  the  cotton  used 
in  Great  Britun — ^the  remainder  being  81  per  cent,  from  Brazil,  10 
per  cent  from  the  East  Indies,  and  6  per  cent,  from  the  West  Indies. 
British  manufacturers  had  by  this  time  discovered  the  valuable  fact, 
that,  if  the  East  India  Company  would  afford  trading  facilities,  India 
w-w  quite  wilting  to  take  in  large  quantities  the  produce  of  our  looms. 
About  800,000  yards  of  Britidb  cotton  goods  were  sent  to  India  in 
IhH;  in  1818  the  quantity  was  1,600,000  yards;  and  in  1820  no 
less  than  9,000,000  yards.  Altogether,  it  is  supposed  that,  in  1820, 
our  manufacturers  found  foreign  purchasers  for  248,000,000  yards  of 
cjitoQ  piece^oods,  and  23,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton-yam,  sold  to  be  worked 
up  in  coiintries  where  they  could  weave  more  cheaply  than  spin. 

1821  to  1830.  There  are  conflicting  accounts  of  the  quantity  of 
cotton  used  in  Great  Britain  during  these  ten  years.  One  authority 
Kta  down  the  quantity  imported  in  1821  at  157,000,000  lbs.,  and  in 
1630  at  no  less  than  264,000,000  lbs. ;  in  each  year  all  except  5,000,000 
or  6,000,000  Jbe.  were  worked  up  in  our  own  mills  and  workshops. 
Another  authority  givee  higher  figures.  One  cause  of  this  discrepancy 
is,  that  many  computers  give  their  statistical  entries  in  hcUa,  and  then 
guess  at  the  probable  number  of  pounds  in  an  avenge  bale  of  the 
period  in  qtteifci<m.  The  prices  of  cotton  at  Liverpool,  during  this 
decade,  varied  from  7d,  to  12d.  for  average  United  States  growths, 
8tf.  to  15d.  for  Brasilian,  and  5d,ioSd,  for  East  Indian.  It  has  been 
computed  that  in  1830  there  were  223,000,000  lbs.  of  yam  and  twist 
made  in  Great  Britain,  64,000,000  lbs.  of  this  quantity  exported,  and 
442,000,000  yards  of  cotton  piece  goods  exported — the  value  of  these 
exp*Tits  being  about  1 9,000,000 J. 

1S31  U>  1840.  We  now  arrive  at  a  decennial  period  during  which 
the  workers  in  our  cotton  mills  had  become  so  ntmierous  as  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  the  nation,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  unprotected 
or  ill-protected  women  and  children  comprised  among  the  number. 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  legislative  interference,  will  be  noticed 
under  Faotobibs  ;  a  few  partLculars  concerning  actual  numbers  will 
suffice  in  the  present  case.  The  quantity  of  cotton  imported  in- 
creased with  gigantic  strides;  it  was  364,000,000  lbs.  in  1835,  and 
592,000,000  lbs.  in  1840.  A  steady  increase  took  place  at  the  same 
time  in  the  quantity  re-exported  for  manufacture  in  foreign  countries ; 
but  this  portion  continued  to  bear  a  very  small  ratio  to  the  whole 
weight.  By  the  year  1840  the  United  States  had  acquired  a  greater 
aj<?endancy  than  at  any  former  period  in  the  supply  of  cotton  to 
Great  Britain)  not  only  had  their  quota  increased,  but  the  increase 
had  been  more  rapid  than  that  in  other  countries.  Of  all  the  cotton 
purchased  by  Great  Britain  in  that  year,  no  less  than  76  per  cent, 
was  from  the  United  States — the  other  ratios  being,  14  per  cent, 
from  the  East  Indies,  6  per  cent,  from  Bradl;  2^  per  cent,  from  Egypt, 


and  li  per  cent,  from  the  West  Indies  and  miscellaneous  oountries. 
There  had  been  an  advance  of  ratio  in  quantities  in  East  Indian  and 
Egyptian,  and  a  dedine  in  Brasilian  and  West  Indian.  Prices^  which 
in  1835,  averaged  I0\d.  for  United  States  cotton,  U^d.  for  Brazilian, 
and  7 id,  for  East  Indian,  fell  in  1840  to  6d.,  9^(2.,  and  4}d.,  respectively. 
This  was  a  highly  flouridiung  state  of  things  for  the  manufacturers ; 
they  obtained  cotton  cheaply  and  abundantly;  they  had  the  command 
of  the  beet  machinery,  and  an  ample  supply  of  labour ;  and  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  peace  maintained  a  wide  field  of  foreign  trade  open  to  them. 
It  was  estimated  that  281,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  yarn  and  twist  were 
spun  in  Great  Britain  in  1835,  and  407,000,000  in  1840;  of  these  large 
quantities,  83,000,000  and  118,000,000  lbs.  respectively,  were  exported. 
The  exports  also  included  558,000,000  yards  of  cotton  piece  goods  in 
1835,  and  791,000,000  in  1840.  Piece  goods  and  yam  together,  the 
values  were  suppoeed  to  be  22,000,000/.  in  1835,  and  25,000,0002.  in 
1840 — though  some  computers  have  made  Uiese  figures  much  higher» 
As  to  the  ammmt  of  fixed  capital  invested,  Mr.  M'Culloch,  Mr.  Baines, 
and  Mr.  Kennedy,  all  endeavoured  to  make  separate  estimates  about  the 
year  1835 ;  they  proceeded  on  different  bases,  and  their  results  wera 
not  in  haitnony ;  nevertheless,  they  did  not  depart  very  far  from  a 
medium  estimate  of  34,000,000/.  Mr.  Woodbury,  an  American  authority, 
in  comparing  the  cotton  manufacturing  operations  of  differont  countries 
for  the  year  1833,  put  down  Great  Britain  at  9,500,000  spindles,  and 
1,500,000  persons  directly  or  indirectly  supported  by  the  cotton  manu- 
facture. The  last-named  kind  of  estimate  is  one  that  must  always  be 
received  with  caution ;  for  unless  we  know  the  limits  which  a  com- 
puter assumes,  we  can  never  be  sure  of  the  meaning  of  hU  results. 
For  instance,  there  are  first  the  actual  workers  in  the  spinning  and 
weaving  mills ;  then  there  are  the  hand-loom  weavers  out  of  the  mills ; 
next  come  the  bleachers,  dressers,  dyers,  printers,  and  calenderers,  who 
finish  the  woven  goods  for  the  market ;  another  group  comprises  those 
who  manufacture  cotton  into  hosiery,  lace,  bobbin  net,  and  various 
other  articles ;  to  these  must  (or  may)  be  added  the  artisans  employed 
in  making  the  spinning  and  weaving  machines  and  implements ;  and 
lastly,  there  axe  the  wives  and  childron  or  other  dependents  (them- 
selves not  engaged  in  earning  money)  of  men  employed  in  the  above- 
named  trades.  Computers  not  only  differ  in  the  number  of  the 
groups  which  they  include,  but  they  do  not  always  render  it  clear  how 
far  their  estimates  extend.  In  the  instance  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  ^t  is 
evident  that  he  must  have  given  a  very  wide  extension  to  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  "  supported  by  the  cotton  manufacture."  The  actual 
workers  in  cotton  factories,  in  1835,  amounted  to  220,134;  and  the 
number  of  power-looms  in  the  mills  was  109,626.  ^lie  obtainaJbh 
power  of  those  looms,  if  all  fully  employed  throughoiff^the  year  upon 
a  somewhat  heavy  class  of  goods,  was  estimated  at  700,000,000  yards 
woven  in  a  year;  although  the  real  produce  was  of  course  much  below 
this.  The  number  of  hand-looms  at  that  time  could  only  be  guessed 
at ;  it  was  roughly  estimated  from  200,000  to  250,000.  It  affords  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  vastness  of  the  manufacture,  that  the 
cotton  weavers  in  that  year  used  650,000  bushels  of  flour,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  dressing  the  warp-threads  before  weaving.  The  factories 
were  ascertained  to  be  1304  in  number — ^that  is,  the  spinning  and 
weaving  mills,  in  which  the  220,134  operatives  were  engaged;  the 
total  number  supported  by  the  manufacture,  in  the  wide  acceptation 
above  adverted  to,  was  set  down  at  1,400,000,  being  lees  than  Mr.  Wood- 
bury's estimate  made  two  years  before.  The  commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  factories  (preparatory  to  legislation  on  that 
subject),  made  a  valuable  analysis  of  the  mode  in  which  labour  was 
distributed  in  the  nulls ;  from  which  the  following  table  was  prepared, 
showing  the  number  employed  and  the  wages  earned  in  each  depart- 
ment: — 

Komber  of       Ket  Monthly 
bands.  earnings. 

£ 

9,672 


desnhig  and  spreadlAg 


4,998 


Carding 40,484 

Mole^pinning      .        •        •        .  65,1^16 

TbroetIe.4plnning     •        •        .     .  7,709 

Reeling 14,638 

Weaving 75,055 

RoUer-covering     •        •        •        •  725 

Engineers,  &c.          •        •        •    •  3,97  ft 


75,276 
139,681 

11,616 

22,817 

168,664 

1.765 

15,987 


The  aggregate  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  220,134  for 
the  year  1835;  but  the  periods  were  perhaps  not  quite  identical.  Of 
the  total  number,  60,393  were  men,  65,774  women,  and  the  rest 
children.  The  average  wages  paid  at  that  time  to  children  and  young 
persons,  was  from  2i.  9d,  per  week  for  boys  nine  years  of  age,  to 
8«.  2d.  for  young  persons  of  eighteen ;  adult  wages  varied  greatly, 
according  to  the  degree  of  skill  required  in  the  several  processes.  The 
cotton  yams  woven  at  that  period  varied  in  price  between  the  wide 
limits  of  1*.  per  lb.  (for  No.  12  water-twiat)  to  27*.  per  lb.  (for 
No.  250  mule-twist). 

1841  to  1850.  The  arrival  of  this  period  was  marked  by  a  notable 
manifestation  of  the  influence  possessed  by  the  cotton  manufacturers 
and  merchants  of  England.  The  '  cotton  interest '  or  '  Manchester 
interest"  was  now  so  great,  that  statesmen  began  to  bend  to  it  in  a 
manner  never  before  exhibited.    The  immense  shipping  arrangements 
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at  Liverpool,  connected  with  the  importation  of  cotton ;  the  vast 
monetary  dealings  between  the  Liverpool  merchants  and  the  Man- 
chester manu&cturers ;  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  beginning  to 
cover  Lancashire  with  a  network  of  railways,  mostly  for  the  accom- 
modation of  this  particular  trade ;  the  mills,  the  machines,  the  work- 
people, employed  in  the  trade — all  had  now  advanced  to  such  a  degree 
of  importance,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  statesmen  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  a  new  power  had  arisen  in  the  north,  which  must  influence 
the  legislation  of  the  country.  It  was  this  power,  more  than  any 
other  which  can  be  named,  that  brought  about  the  systematic  change 
of  the  import  duties  on  foreign  commodities,  and  especially  on  com. 
The  importation  of  cotton  in  1845  was  about  1,850,000  bales  : 
equivalent,  with  the  average  weight  of  bales  at  that  time,  to  about 
722,000,000  of  potmds ;  of  which  43,000,000  were  re-exported.  Owing 
partly  to  a  lessening  of  supply,  and  partly  to  the  re-action  after  a 
period  of  excitement,  the  import  of  cotton  in  1850  exhibited  a  falling 
off;  it  amounted  to  1,750,000  bales,  or  664,000,000  of  pounds,  of  which 
102,000,000  were  re-exported.  In  reference  to  the  total  quantity  of 
yam  and  twist  manu&K^tured,  the  portion  of  this  quantity  which  was 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  the  length  of  woven  piece  goods  exported, 
and  the  value  of  both  kinds  of  exports,  the  two  years  in  question  ex- 
hibited the  following  figures : — 


Tarn  and  Twist 

Tarn  and  Twist 

Piece  Goods 

Yidne  of 

manttfaetured. 

exported. 

exported. 

exports. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Tards. 

1845 

.  495,000,000 

131,000,000 

1,092,000,000 

£26,000,000 

1850 

.  529,000,000 

121,000,000 

1,358,000,000 

28,000,000 

The  price  of  cotton  fell  in  1845  to  a  level  never  before  known,  and 
this  was  one  cause  of  the  large  importation  in  that  year.  Average 
United  States  cotton  was  at  i^d.  per  lb.,  Brazilian  at  S^d.,  and  East 
Indian  at  $d.  This  was  a  year  for  lai^e  profits  among  the  Lancashire 
manufacturers ;  they  had  an  abundance  of  cotton  at  a  low  price,  and 
sent  out  their  manufactured  goods  to  all  accessible  quarters.  The 
intense  desire  to  gain  admission  to  additional  foreign  markets,  for  the 
sale  of  English  manufactured  cottons,  was  one  reason  for  the  vigorous 
agitation  which  led  soon  afterwards  to  the  revision  of  Customs'  duties; 
on  the  ground  that  if  foreign  countries  were  permitted  to  send  their  raw 
produce  nearly  or  quite  duty  free  to  England,  they  might  the  more 
readily  admit  English  manufactured  goods  on  fair  and  moderate  terms 
into  their  own  ports.  By  the  year  1850,  tiie  price  of  cotton  had  risen 
^Considerably ;  the  three  kinds  above  named  exhibiting  averages  of 
7id.f  Sd,,  and  |^.,  respectively.  Concerning  the  operatives  by  whom 
the  cotton  was  worked  up,  there  was  an  estimate  in  1846  that  the 
cotton  mills  of  the  United  Kingdom  employed  316,327  persons ;  of 
whom  134,091  were  males,  and  182,236  females.  A  more  detailed 
estimate,  applicable  to  the  year  1850,  gave  the  following  figures: 
cotton  mills,  1932;  moving-power  therein,  83,000  horse-power;  spindles, 
21,000,000;  power-looms,  247,000;  children  employed  in  cotton-mills, 
14,093  ;  young  persons  and  adults,  315,931 ;  total  mill-hands,  330^924 ; 
of  whom  189,423  were  females. 

1851  to  1859. — ^We  now  come  to  those  recent  years  in  the  history  of 
the  British  cotton  manufacture  which  have  been  marked  by  great 
agitation  and  uneasiness ;  owing  mainly  to  the  extraordinary  way  in 
which  England  is  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  a  supply  of 
cotton,  and  to  the  alarming  degree  in  which  any  diminution  in  this 
supply  augments  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  It  has  just  been 
shown  that,  in  the  year  1850,  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  was 
about  664,000,000  lbs.  Without  touching  upon  the  intermediate 
years,  we  will  at  once  proceed  to  the  three  most  recent  years  con- 
oeming  which  returns  are  yet  obtainable — 1856, 1S57,  and  1858 : — 


1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

cwta. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

From  dnited  States  •    • 

6,064,643 

5,846,054 

7,439,623 

„     Brazil          •        • 

194,197 

267,061 

196,321 

„    Egypt     .        ,    , 

307,134 

219,088 

841,360 

„    £a8t  Indies  .        . 

1,611,577 

2,235,162 

1,185,023 

Other  countries   • 

63,571 

• 

87,318 

102,061 

9,141,122         8.654,633         9,265,288 

Here  we  see  that  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  introduce  an  additional 
complexity  ;  we  have  not  only  to  deal  with  bales  and  poundt  of  cotton, 
but  in  this  instance  with  kundrediveights.  Without  calculating  the 
probable  number  of  bales,  it  will  suffice  to  convert  these  quantities 
into  pounds,  and  then  we  find  them  to  amount  in  round  numbers  to  the 
following astoundmg totals:  1023,000,000 lbs. in  1856;  970,000,000 lbs. 
in  1857;  1034,000,000  lbs.  in  1858.  The  relative  falling  off  in  East 
India  cotton  in  1858  may  doubtless  be  attributed  to  the  disturbance 
of  industry  and  .ix>mmcrce  occasioned  by  the  mutiny.  A  portion  of 
raw  cotton,  as  we  have  before  seen,  is  sold  again  by  English  dealers  to 
foreign  countries,  chiefiy  in  the  norUi  of  Europe ;  this  portion  amounted, 
in  the  three  years  above-named,  to  about  one-seventh  of  the  total 
<mantity  imported.  The  ratios  from  difierent  countries,  in  the  first  of 
these  tliree  years,  were  as  follow :  71  per  cent,  of  United  States  cotton, 
19  per  cent,  of  "E&at  Indian,  5  per  cent,  of  Brazilian,  4}  per  cent,  of 
Egyptian,  and  4  per  cent,  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  next  table 
relates  to  the  exports  of  manufacture^  cottons,  in  1858,  in  which  it 


will  be  desirable  to  distinguish  the  chief  countries  to  which  the 
goods  were  sent : — 

Calxcozs,  Caxbkics,  Mdslzks,  FvsTZAys,  ako  BfiXKO  STvm. 
Coantries.  1858. 

Ilanse  Towns 929,466 

Holland 540,450 

Portngal 718,669 

Turkej 2,779,227 

BjrlA 621,904 

Eirypt 770,078 

United  States 2,613,588 

Foreign  West  Indies 816,456 

Brazil 1,839,425 

Buenos  Ayres 440,417 

Chili 414,156 

Peru 491,207 

China 1,821,570 

JaTa      • 532,863 

Gibraltar 416,466 

British  North  America 450.780 

British  West  Indies 562,428 

Bast  Indies  •        .        .        .        .        .    .  9,299,359 

AustraUa 612,215 

Other  coantries     • 5,335,998 

82,006,715 

Cotton  yam 9,573,320 

Cotton  stockings,  thread,  lace  net,  and  small ) ,  ,o*  c^a 
wares j  1,387,549 


42,967,584 


In  1856,  the  total  amount  had  been  S8,232J41^;  in  1857,  it  was 
89,078,420^. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  this  remarkable  table  (exduding 
the  entry  "  Other  countries,"  which  is  made  up  of  many  small  items), 
the  largest  customers  for  British  cotton  manufactured  goods  are  the  East 
Indies,  the  United  States,  Turkey,  Brazil,  and  China;  these  take 
rather  more  than  half  of  the  whole  quantity.  Yam,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  spun  material  for  weaving,  is  exported  most  lai^ely  to  those 
European  countries  in  which  weaving  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  thus,  the  Hanse  Towns  and  Holland  alone  purchased  cotton 
yam  from  England  to  the  average  annual  value  of  about  4,000,000^ 
during  the  years  1856-7-8.  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that 
the  Hanse  Towns  (Hamburg,  Ltibeck,  Bremen,  &c.)  are  not  in  them- 
selves cotton  manufacturing  towns  to  any  great  extent;  they  are 
simply  the  ports  at  which  cotton  is  landed,  for  distribution  in  Prussia 
and  Korth  Germany. 

This  will  be  a  convenient  plaee  in  which  to  advert  to  a  source  of  con- 
fusion  likely  to  lead  to  error,  in  comparing  English  and  American  cotton 
statistics.  In  England  the  commercial  year  ends  on  December  31 ; 
but  in  the  United  States  the  date  August  31  is  adopted — ^being  that  on 
which  the  total  amount  of  the  summer's  crop  is  ascertained.  The 
total  crop  for  the  twelve  months  ending  August  31,  1859,  was  the 
laigest  on  record,  being  more  than  3,700,000  U'des ;  and  England,  it  is 
known,  took  a  laiiger  quantity  than  in  any  former  period  of  equal 
extent,  being  more  than  2,000,000  bales ;  but  we  cannot  compare  thc«e 
numbers  strictly  Mrith  English  estimates  for  1857  and  1858,  for  the 
reasons  ^ust  stated ;  and  also  because  it  is  not  certain  that  the  bales 
present  the  same  average  weights  as  before. 

Concerning  the  mill-industry  of  recent  years,  we  have  two  compu- 
tations, one  for  1851  and  one  for  1856.  In  1851,  the  cotton-mills  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  said  to  have  employed  470,317  persons;  of 
whom  222,612  were  males,  and  247,705  females.  In  1856,  the  folloiviog 
figures  were  exhibited:  cotton-mills,  2210;  moving  power  therein, 
97,000  horse-power;  spindles,  28,000,000;  power  looms,  299,090; 
children  employed,  24,684 ;  young  persons  and  adults,  354,565 ;  total 
mill-hands,  379,249,  of  whom  222,027  were  females.  It  is  supposed, 
although  there  are  no  means  of  accurately  determining  this  point,  that 
the  toUl  quantity  of  yam  spun  in  1857  was  about  740,000,000  lbs. ;  of 
which  about  24  per  cent,  was  exported  in  the  state  of  yam,  and  the 
remaining  76  yer  cent,  worked  up  in  this  coimtiy  into  woven  and 
other  goods. 

There  are  features  connected  with  these  statistical  returns,  coupled 
with  those  of  the  preceding  decennial  period,  which  have  excited 
anxioiis  attention  among  the  Lancashire  manufacturers.  From  1841 
to  1848  there  was,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  an  average  stock  of  cotton 
on  hand,  at  Liverpool  (almost  the  only  port  of  landing :  Qlaagow  being 
the  next  in  rank),  equal  to  more  than  half  a  year's  consumption  for 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  from  1849  to  1857,  the  stock 
in  hand  barely  reached  eighteen  weeks'  consumption ;  and  in  185C,  it 
was  as  low  as  twelve  weeks'.  In  1845,  which  was  a  golden  year  for 
manufacturers,  after  paying  10,000,000^.  for  raw  cotton,  they  received 
45,000,0002.  for  yam  and  manufactured  cotton  goods ;  leaving  35,000,000^ 
for  machinery,  fuel,  dyeing,  bleaching,  printing,  wages,  interest  of 
capital,  and  profit.  Twelve  years  afterwards  a  contrast  was  esJbibited, 
very  unsatisfactory  to  the  manufacturers.  In  1857,  they  paid  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  26,000,0002.  for  raw  cotton,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  increase  of  quantity  as  the  increase  of  price ;  Uie  money  obtained 
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for  the  yam  and  manufactured  goods  was  56,000,000/.,  leaving 
30,000,000/.  for  machinery,  fuel,  dyeing,  bleaching,  printings  wages, 
interest,  and  profit.  They  had  done  much  more  busineea  than  in 
1S45,  but  under  much  less  favourable  circumfltances ;  in  1845,  the  raw 
cotton  had  cost  leas  than  a  qiiarter  of  the  money  for  which  the  manu- 
factured produce  was  sold;  whereas,  in  1857,  the  ratio  amounted  to 
nearly  one-half.  The  gradual  diminution  of  the  stock  on  hand  at 
Lirerpool,  and  the  immediate  rise  of  prices  in  certain  years,  led  to 
that  movement  at  Manchester  which  was  briefly  adverted  to  in  the 
first  of  these  three  articles.  When  Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  on  the  part 
of  the  East  India  Company,  offered  facilities  for  the  researches  of  any 
accn.-dii(d  person,  who  might  go  out  to  India  to  inquire  into  all  the 
circumfitances  of  cotton  culture  in  that  region,  the  Manchester  manu- 
hctiirera  took  the  matter  up,  and  deputed  Mr.  Mackay  as  their  com- 
mi^inner  or  agent.  This  gentleman  went  out  in  1852,  with  an 
intention  of  examining  the  Bombay  and  Madras  presidencies ;  but  his 
b«Utb  broke  down  when  his  work  was  only  ha]f  completed.  He  died 
ID  India ;  and  so  much  of  his  report  as  had  been  finished  was  published 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Robertson  in  1853.  The  voliune  contains 
4  hrge  amount  of  Taluable  information ;  and  it  was  fully  expected  that 
the  Manchester  manufacturers  would  apply  it  to  some  useful  purpose. 
But  here  sgain  was  presented  an  example  of  narrowed  attention  to 
indlTidual  interests,  and  a  neglect  of  the  broader  interests  of  the  trade, 
—md  it  may  be  added,  of  the  nation  in  general.  There  happened  to  be 
two  years  of  good  supply  and  moderate  prices  of  cotton  and  high 
profits  on  manufactured  goods ;  and  while  this  state  of  things  lasted, 
Mr.  Mackay 's  report  was  forgotten.  When,  however,  the  year  1856 
exhibited  a  riae  in  the  prices  of  United  States  cotton,  and  1857  a 
still  greater  rise,  manufacturers  again  took  the  alarm ;  again  felt  it  a 
duty  to  inquire  wheUier  an  increased  supply  of  cotton  can  be  obtained 
from  other  countries,  so  as  to  lessen  the  dependence  of  Qreat  Britain 
on  the  United  States. 

It  was  mider  these  circumstances  that  the  Cotton  Supply  Associa- 
tion was  established  in  1857.  Many  active  Lancashire  men  sought  to 
interest  the  trade  generally  in  the  importance,  and  eren  necessity,  of 
fostering  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  countries  where  it  had  hitherto 
been  too  much  n^lected,  especially  the  East  Indies.  The  Association 
held  its  first  anniversary  meeting  in  April,  1858.  During  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  many  meetings  had  been  held  in  the  large  towns  of  the 
north,  to  elicit  opinions  by  discussion  and  comparison  of  data.  A 
general  opinion  prevailed  that  India  was  the  chief  source  to  look  to. 
A  project  was  dnwn  up,  to  propose  to  the  government  an  expenditure 
of  20,000,000/.  in  that  country  during  five  years,  in  the  construction 
of  roads,  bridges,  railways,  tramways,  piers,  landing  slips,  irrigation 
canals,  and  navigation  facilities ;  the  interest  of  the  money,  and  possibly 
a  redemption  fund,  to  be  provided  for  by  tolls.  Whether  such  a  large 
demand  would  have  been  acceded  to  tmder  any  circumstances,  is  doubt- 
ful ;  but  the  whole  movement  was  speedily  checked  by  the  formidable 
mutiny.  Even  a  limited  application  of  800,000/.  for  some  of  these 
purposes  could  not  be  obtained.  The  enormous  outlay  consequent 
on  the  snppression  of  the  mutiny  placed  the  Indian  exchequer  in  a 
position  ill-fitted  for  the  direct  undertaking  of  expensive  public  works ; 
and  the  new  oouncU  for  India,  after  the  transfer  of  the  company's 
powers  to  the  crown,  was  obUged  to  direct  its  energies  to  the  defraying 
of  costs  already  incurred.  The  Cotton  Supply  Association,  in  the 
coune  of  its  labours,  sent  circulars  to  the  British  consuls  in  all  the 
cotton-growing  countries,  inviting  information  concerning  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  increase  of  supply.  The  replies  "^ven  comprised  many 
Enable  statements.  The  ruling  authorities  in  nearly  all  those  coun- 
tries expressed  great  eagerness  to  aid  the  object  in  view ;  making 
applications  for  good  seed  and  efficient  working  machinery.  The  asso- 
ciation purchased  a  hundred  tons  of  the  best  American  cotton  seed, 
and  sent  it  in  small  quantities  to  the  several  countries.  Nevertheless, 
the  mling  men  in  the  association,  in  this  their  first  report,  com- 
plained in  strong  terms  of  the  want  of  sufficient  support  among  the 
Lancashire  capitalists.  The  cotton  dealers  of  Liverpool  and  the  cotton 
^^pinners  of  Manchester  entered  with  no  largeness  of  feeling  into  the 
>%heme;  they  subscribed  so  slenderly,  that  the  association  had  not 
funds  for  canying  out  the  intended  plans.  At  the  next  annual  meeting, 
however,  held  in  May,  1859,  the  report  showed  that  the  second  year's 
operations  of  the  association  had  been  marked  by  that  energy  which 
Uncashire  men  can  (if  they  wUl)  bring  to  bear  on  their  proceedings. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  a  complaint  that  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  were  still 
liiUe»;  but  Manchester  was  on  the  alert,  and  so  were  most  of  the 
spinning  towns.  During  the  second  year  the  association  received  two 
thousind  conmiunications  from  the  government  departments,  the  new 
Indian  council,  the  British  consuhi  abroad,  and  societies  and  individuals 
in  Torious  parts  of  the  world,  relating  to  the  encouragement  of  cotton- 
growing  in  places  suitable  for  it.  Grants  of  cotton-seed,  varying  from 
one  bag  to  two  hundred  each,  had  been  made  and  forwarded  to  Bombay, 
lilAdias,  Calcutta,  Ahmedabad,  Hyderabad,  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Singapore, 
Sydney,  Savanilla  and  Baranguilla  in  South  America,  Honduras,  Guate- 
insla,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Tunis,  Lagos,  Fernando  Po,  Sierra  Leone, 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  Natal,  Monrovia,  Macedonia,  Aleppo,  Jaffa,  Sidon, 
K^a,  Broussa,  Salonica,  Constantinople,  Messina,  Attica,  Argolis, 
I'3<^iua,  Arcadia,  Achaia,  Euboea,  and  many  other  places.  Cotton-gins 
w'ere  forwarded  to  several  of  the  above-named  towns  and  countries ; 
ud  cotton-presses  were  sent  to  Cape  Coast  Castle.    Medals  and  prizes 
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were  offered  for  the  best  samples  of  cotton  grown  in  Liberia.  A 
periodical  called  the  '  Cotton  Supplv  Reporter '  was  established,  con- 
taining  useful  communications  obtamed  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
relating  to  the  growth  of  cotton ;  it  was  regularly  forwarded  to  idl 
a8a|ociations  and  individuals  likely  to  be  able  to  aid  in  the  general 
object.  Public  trials  of  cotton-ginr  were  held,  with  the  view  ol 
concentrating  the  attention  of  machinists  and  inventors,  in  the  hope 
of  ultimately  obtaining  machines  of  a  more  efficient  character  than 
those  at  present  in  use.  Acting  on  suggestions  received  from  India, 
the  association  began  experiments  and  invited  assistance  on  the  im- 
prorement  of  the  simple  Indian  churka,  or  roller-gin, — appreciating 
the  importance  of  having  some  easily  managed  contrivance  which  the 
Hindoos  could  use  in  their  own  cottages.  If  this  were  done,  the 
Hindoos  might  be  able  to  convoy  to  the  trading  stations  clean  cotton 
instead  of  cotton  in  the  seed,  thereby  reducing  to  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  the  weight  to  be  carried.  It  was  expecteid  that  the  autumn  of 
1859  would  witness  the  arrival  at  Liverpool  of  a  large  quantity  of 
excellent  cotton  from  places  in  which  the  cultivation  had  been  mainly 
due  to  the  exertions  of  the  association. 

We  may  now  give  a  few  figures  concerning  duty,  prices,  and  capital, 
in  relation  to  the  British  cotton  manufacture. 

The  highest  duty  ever  charged  by  the  Customs*  department  on  the 
raw  material  imported  was  between  the  years  1805  and  1809,  when  it 
amounted  to  25s.  Sjc/.  per  cwt.  (about  Zd,  per  lb.)  for  the  produce  of 
"  non-favoured  "  countries.  The  lowest  duty  prevailed  between  1833 
and  1845,  when  it  amounted  to  id.  per  cwt.  on  cotton  from  British 
provinces,  and  2i.  lid,  per  cwt.  on  cotton  from  all  other  countries. 
The  duty  was  altogether  removed  in  the  last-named  year.  The  prices 
of  the  manufactured  goods  are  subject  to  two  remarkable  disturbuioes : 
one  due  to  the  cheapening  effects  of  improved  machinery  and  processes ; 
and  the  other  due  to  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  labour  on  fabrics 
similar  in  weight,  but  not  in  fineness.  It  is  a  recorded  fact  that  sixty 
years  ago  as  much  as  6s.  per  yard  was  paid  for  a  calico  wedding  dress, 
which  would  now  be  manufactured  at  about  Bd,  The  same  kind  of 
yam  which  sold  for  ZSs,  per  lb.  in  1786  can  now  be  sold  with  a 
profit  at  2$,  6d,  At  the  present  time  a  pound  of  cotton-yam  is  in 
some  cases  worth  only  lid.;  in  others,  21s.  6d.;  depending  for  the 
contrast  almost  wholly  on  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  labour 
bestowed  :  in  the  last-named  case  the  cotton  costs  8s.  iUL ;  the  labour, 
18s.  Concerning  the  amount  of  capital  now  invested  in  this  colossal 
manufacture,  the  materials  for  computation  are  doubtfuL  Mr.  Ellison, 
in  1858,  estimated  that  there  were  2210  cotton-mills  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  that  they  contained  28,000,000  spindles ;  that  if  all  the 
buildings  and  all  the  spinning  materials  were  estimated  in  cost  at  so 
much  per  spindle,  they  might  he  taken  at  about  24i.  per  spindle ;  Uiat 
wear  and  tear  had  probably  brought  down  this  value  to  18f. ;  that 
there  were  299,000  power-looms,  which,  having  cost  242.  each,  might 
be  set  down  at  20L    He  thence  derived  the  following  figures : — 

£ 

Present  valne  of  mills  and  spinning  machinery       •        .    35,000,000 

Present  value  of  power  looms 6,000,000 

Floating  capital,  stock  in  hand,  wages  advanced,  ftc«      •    14,500,000 
Cash  at  bankers 10.000.000 


65,500,000 


In  most  of  the  foregoing  details  Ireland  has  been  included  with 
Great  Britain.  It  has  never  occupied  a  distinguished  rank  in  this 
department  of  industry.  The  manufacture  was  first  introduced  into 
Ireland  in  1770,  and  it  gradually  extended ;  but  the  high  price  of  fuel 
has  always  been  a  serious  drawback.  Many  Glasgow  firms  send  out 
spun  yam  to  Ireland  to  be  woven  into  muslins  and  other  cotton  goods 
by  hand-loom.  It  was  supposed  in  1855  that  about  5000  persons  were 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Ireland,  chiefly  in  the  province 
of  Ulster. 

Having  thus  traced  the  operations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  shall 
next  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  rise  and  present  state  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  and  the  consumption  of  raw  material  in  the  chief  foreign 
countries. 

France, — The  first  import  of  cotton  into  France  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  year  1770.  The  first  authentic  record  of  quantities  was  in  1787, 
when  the  import  amounted  to  about  10,000,000  lbs.  From  that  time, 
during  the  long  and  dreadful  war,  little  progress  was  madei  In  1815 
the  quantity  rose  to  36,000,000  lbs. ;  in  1820,  45,000,000;  in  1825, 
55,000,000;  in  1836,  57,000,000;  and  in  1846,  97,000,000:  in  1850 
it  reached  375,000  bales ;  in  1856,  506,000  bales ;  and  in  1857, 484,000. 
There  is  here  the  same  complexity  between  pounds  and  balea  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  in  reference  to  Great  Britain ;  and  there  is  a 
further  source  of  confusion  in  the  adoption  of  the  weight  kilogramme 
in  the  French  commercial  tables.  If,  however,  we  assume  tiie  bale 
to  be  400  lbs.,  the  busiest  year  in  the  above  list  (1856)  exhibits  an 
import  of  about  200,000,000  lbs. — ^by  far  the  largest  ever  known  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  exports  of  French  cotton  goods,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  great  war,  rose  in  the  following  way :  29,000,000 
francs  in  1820,  48,000,000  in  1825,  55,000,000  in  1830,  57,000,000  in 
1833.  In  1850,  the  money  paid  for  raw  cotton  was  estimated  (in 
English  currency)  at  10,000,000/.,  and  the  value  of  the  manufactures 
produced  at  16,000,000^. — indicating,  if  the  ontiy  be  correct,  either  a 
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Tery  ooArw  quality  of  goods,  or  a  very  low  rate  of  wages  and  profits. 
In  the  same  year  the  French  govemment  tables  gave  the  following 
figures:  Cotton  factories,  694;  mule  spinning-machines,  116,157; 
other  spinning-machines,  15,862;  spindles,  3,442,550;  male  adult  ope- 
ratives, 108,663,  with  average  wages  of  It.  Sd.  per  day ;  female  adult 
operatives,  89,492,  wages  lOd.;  ctuldren,  44,273,  wages  6d, 

SwiUerland, — The  Swiss  do  not  wear  many  cotton  garments;  but 
they  manufacture  cotton  for  export  to  neighbouring  coimtries.  The 
first  spinning  machine  was  established  at  St.  Gkdl  in  1800.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Swiss  manufacture  c<m8ists  in  weaving  by  hand- 
looms  the  yam  which  is  imported  ready  spun  from  other  countries ; 
and  in  dyeing  and  printing  piece-goods  whi^  have  been  woven  abroad; 
in  the  latter  department  of  the  trade  they  have  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation. A  portion  of  the  raw  cotton  imported  by  France  is  sold  again 
to  Switzerland.  The  republic  worked  up  22,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  in 
1848,  and  27,000,000  lbs.  in  1851.  The  spinning  capabilities  have 
risen  from  259,000  spindles  in  1824,  to  about  1,850,000  spindles  in 
1858,  in  270  factories. 

HcUand  and  Belgium. — These  two  countries  are  about  on  an 
equality  in  relation  to  the  cotton  manufacture.  They  produce  fine, 
soft,  and  durable  cotton  goods.  Much  of  their  cotton  is  purchased 
from  England.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  their  trade  is,  that  con- 
siderable quantities  of  yam,  when  dyed  red,  are  re-exported  to  England, 
f or traasmiauon  to  the  East  Indies;  this  seems  to  imply,  that  the 
quality  of  the  dye  is  preferred  to  that  of  England.  The  cotton-trade 
of  Holland  is  believed  to  be  chiefly  a  transit  one,  the  bales  being  sent 
onwards  to  the  Rhenish  districts.  Taking  the  two  cotmtries  together, 
Holland  and  Belgium  imported  106,000  bales  in  1850,  and  170,000 
bales  in  1857.  Belgium  was  supposed  to  have  about  420,000  spindles 
in  1845,  chiefly  in  Uie  province  of  East  Flanders. 

Germany  and  the  Baitie  Portt. — Under  the  somewhat  indefinite  geo- 
graphical designation,  Germany,  it  is  difficult  te  discover  what  is  the 
amount  of  the  cotton  manufacture;  for  in  some  returns  Prussia  is 
included,  but  in  others  excluded ;  while  the  Baltic  ports  of  landing 
might  include  many  countries  besides  those  belonging  to  the  Gfennanic 
Confederation.  It  will  probably  include  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
imports  of  northern  and  central  Qermany,  Prussia,  Russia,  iSweden, 
and  Denmark,  if  we  combine  the  statistics  of  Germany  and  the 
Baltic  Ports.  In  1850  the  importation  amounted  to  284,000  bales; 
in  1857  it  had  boreased  to  878,000  bales;  and  in  1856,  it  had  reached 
520,000  bales ;  the  extraordinaiy  activity  being  probably  due  to 
the  renewed  operations  of  peace  after  the  Russian  war  of  1854-5.  If 
the  avenge  of  400  lb.  per  bale  may  be  taken  (it  was  probably  less 
than  tills),  the  imports  of  the  year  in  question  amounted  to 
200,000,000  lbs. 

Although  the  imports  of  the  respective  G^ermon  States  cannot  here 
be  separated,  the  manufactures  of  several  of  them  admit  of  being 
noticed.  All  the  German  States  together  were  said  to  have  1,815,000 
spindles  in  the  year  1846,  and  2,060,000  in  1857 ;  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  Prussia  was  included  in  this  group.  Mudi  of  the  cotton  im- 
ported by  Prussia  in  1854-55  was  merely  in  transit  to  Russia,  whose 
porte  were  pmcUcally  closed  during  the  war.  Pruma  counted  5880 
workers  in  cotton  mills,  and  172,000  spindles,  in  1846 ;  in  1858  there 
were  supposed  to  be  425,000  spindles,  in  26  cotton  mills.  Saxony  is 
making  a  steady  advance  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  as  shown  by  the 
following  figures  : — 84  mills  and  360,000  spindles  in  1830 ;  116  mills 
and  475,000  flrpindles,  in  1845;  134  mills  and  605,000  spindles  in 
1868.  The  mills  are  mostly  worked  by  water-power.  The  spindles 
Taiyirom  120  to  21,000  in  each  faaUay,  and  mostly  weave  coarse  yams. 
In  the  year  1855  about  24,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  were  worked  up  into 
20,000,000  lbs.  of  yam,  worth  800,0001.  The  cotton  was  about  in 
equal  quantities  from  the  United  States  and  the  East  Indies.  The 
fixed  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  was  estimated  at  the  rate 
of  about  80«.  per  spindle,  and  the  working  capital  at  27«.  There  Were 
5979  men  and  boys  employed,  5717  women  and  girls,  or  11,696  alto- 
gether. The  aggregate  of  wages  paid  was  186,000^.—- about  IIZ.  11«. 
per  head,  or  4s.  5d.  per  week  each  operative  on  an  average  :  a  rate  very 
much  lower  than  that  which  prevails  in  England.  It  was  computed 
that,  of  every  100^  received  for  the  manufactured  goods,  671.  went  for 
raw  cotton,  16L  10».  for  wages,  and  the  remaining  161. 10*.  for  working 
expenses,  interest  on  capital,  and  profit ;  this  affords  another  proof  that 
both  wages  and  profito  must  have  been  low.  Of  Bavaria  we  leam 
only  a  few  facto ;  that  in  1847  there  were  11  mills,  56,000  spindles, 
and  1140  mill  hands;  and  that  by  the  year  1858  the  mills  had 
somewhat  increased  in  number.  The  German  Stetes  of  Hanover, 
Wurtemberg,  Baden,  (Hdenhurg,  and  Nassau,  were  collectively  entered  in 
1858  as  possessing  82  cotton  mills  and  480,000  spindles. 

Russia. — For  the  reasons  already  stated,  the  amount  of  import  of 
cotton  into  Russia  in  recent  years  is  uncertain ;  there  are  records,  for 
instance,  that  187,000  bales  were  landed  at  Baltic  ports  in  1857  :  but 
we  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  porte  were  Russian.  Concerning 
the  manufacture,  there  were  700,000  spindles  in  1846.  In  1858  the 
govemment  returns  told  of  495  cotton  mills,  2,000,000  spindles, 
112,000  mill  hands  employed,  and  41,000,000  lbs.  of  yam  produced. 
The  import  of  raw  cotton  is  steadily  increasing,  and  that  of  English- 
spun  yam  decreasing ;  showing  that  the  Russians  can  now  spin  for 
themselves  at  a  profit.  There  is  good  calico-printing  conducted  in  the 
govemmente  of  Moscow  and  Vladimir. 


Norway  and  Sweden. — The  cotton  trade  and  manufacture  in  these 
northern  cotmtries  are  small ;  but  they  are  steadily  increasing.  It  it 
computed  that  about  22,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  were  imported  in  lb56, 
mostly  at  Gottenburg. 

Austria  and  Italy. — It  is  not  easy  to  separato  the  acoounte  of  the^e 
two  coimtries ;  for  although  most  of  the  cotton  landed  at  Trieste  id 
forwarded  north-eastward  to  Austria,  Bohemia,  ftc.,  some  of  it  is  con- 
signed to  northern  Italy.  If  we  combine  the  importo  at  Trieste  with 
those  at  all  the  Italian  porte,  we  arrive  at  an  average  in  eight  years, 
1850  to  1857>  of  about  160,000  bales ;  they  exhibit  a  gradual  dimi- 
nution at  Trieste,  and  a  remarkable  increase  at  the  Italian  porta — due, 
possibly,  to  a  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  govemment  of  Piedmont 
In  Austria  and  Austrian  Italy  it  is  computed  that,  in  1846,  there  were 
208  cotton  mills,  1,270,000  spindles,  and  28,000  mill  hands :  and  that, 
in  1857,  the  mills  had  increased  to  239,  and  the  spindles  to  1,740,000. 
The  looms,  in  1851,  were  24,000  in  number,  mostly  hand-loonu. 
There  is  a  probability  that  some  of  the  cotton  spun  and  woven  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  comes  through  France  or  Germany ;  and  that 
thus  the  imports  at  Trieste  are  not  a  £air  index  to  the  totality  of  the 
Austrian  manufacture. 

Spain, — ^This  fine  but  misgoverned  country,  in  cotton  manufactures 
as  in  most  other  things,  is  far  behind  the  position  which  she  ought  to 
occupy.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of  cottons  have  slightly  revired 
within  the  last  few  years ;  but  they  are  far  below  the  proper  level  for 
a  country  with  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants.    The  cotton  imported  in 

1857  was  only  82,000  bales. 

United  States. — We  now  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  briefly  trace  a  maun- 
facture  which  is  advancing  with  rapid  strides.  In  the  year  1789,  the 
State  of  Massachusette  procured  models  of  carding  and  spinning 
machines  from  England,  and  manufactured  machinery  to  be  put  in 
operation  by  water-power ;  but  the  first  cotton  mill  actually  set  to 
work  in  the  United  States  was  at  Rhode  Island  in  1791.  A  second 
was  built  in  1792.  Then  a  series  of  years  occurred,  during  which  the 
Americans  made  no  advance  whatever  in  the  manufacture ;  the  South- 
ern Stetes  eagerly  and  successfully  endeavoured  to  improve  the  culture 
and  increase  the  sale  of  the  raw  material ;  but  tlfis  Northem  States 
took  no  steps  to  advance  the  spinning  and  weaving.  It  was  not  until 
the  present  century  that  anything  notioeable  was  effected.  In  1803 
there  were  three  cotton  mills  altogether,  which  were  increased  to  four 
in  1804.  In  1805  and  the  two  following  years  there  were  ten  mills 
built  in  Rhode  Island  and  one  in  Connecticut.  The  war  with  England 
in  1812  induced  the  Americans  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  home 
manufacture  of  cottons ;  and  from  &at  year  this  branch  of  industry 
has  never  flagged.  The  mills,  which  were  only  numerous  enough  to 
use  up  1000  bales  of  cotton  in  1805,  and  10,000  bales  in  1810,  used 
90,000  bales  in  1815 — employing  (or  perhaps  supporting)  in  various 
ways  100,000  persons,  and  40,000,000  dollars  of  capital.  After  thi^ 
power-loom  factories  were  erected,  and  then  the  manufacture  extended 
very  rapidly.  In  1880  the  cotton  worked  up  amoimted  to  127,000 
bales;  and  in  1840  to  889,000 ;  the  value  of  the  manufactured  produce 
in  these  two  years  was  about  4,700,000^.  and  9,700,000i.  respectively. 
America  had  too  brisk  a  demand  at  home  for  these  goods  to  induce 
her  to  export  much ;  down  to  1884  the  export  of  cotton  barely  reached 
a  value  of  half  a  million  sterling  annually.  The  cotton  worked  up  in 
1850  was  about  640,000  bales;  the  mill  hands  were  about  92,000; 
and  the  gross  value  of  the  manufactured  produce  12,900,000^.  In 
1855  the  cotton  consumed  was  set  down  at  689,000  bales ;  and 
the  value  of  the  manufactured  cotton  goods  at  14,800,000^  There 
can  thus  be  no  question  that  the  cotton  manufacture  has  spread 
widely  and  rapidly  in  the  United  Stetes.  Some  English  manu- 
facturers fear  that  the  Americans  will  by-and-bye  spoil  our  market 
for  spun  and  woven  cotton  goods  in  that  country,  and  will  even 
undersell  us  in  other  countries.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  while  our 
total  exporte  of  cotton  were  higher  in  1857  than  in  1856,  and  higher  in 

1858  than  in  1857,  that  portion  of  the  exports  which  went  to  the 
United  Stetes  receded — ^bemg  (in  woven  goods,  excluding  yam,  hosiery, 
and  lace)  3,800,000^.  in  1856,  8,100,000/.  in  1857,  and  2,600,000t  in 
1858.  On  the  other  hand,  as  England  is  the  great  source  for  highly 
effective  machinery ;  as  coal  and  iron  are  abundant  and  cheap ;  and  as 
wages  are  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  United  Stetes, — it  vodd 
appear  that  our  coimtry  ought  not  to  lose  much  in  the  race,  in  the 
long  run. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  total  consumption  of  cotton  in  aU 
countries.  In  1835,  Mr.  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  United  Statft*' 
Treasury,  compiled,  by  order  of  the  American  Congress,  and  presentwl 
to  the  House  of  Representetives,  a  Collection  of  tebles  and  notes  on 
the  cultivation,  manufacture,  and  foreign  trade  of  cotton.  Thcs» 
were  apparently  prepared  from  all  the  authentic  date  at  that  time  ob- 
tainable. Leaving  out  those  Asiatic  and  African  countries  of  whose 
industrial  concerns  we  know  so  little,  he  estimated  the  con8unipti<'»n 
of  cotton,  in  all  the  countries  where  commercial  stetistics  are  of  any 
avail,  at  490,000,000  lbs.  in  1791;  680,000,000  lbs.  in  1821;  ainl 
900,000,000  lbs.  in  1834.  Mr.  Bazley,  Chairman  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  made  an  estimate  that  in  1853  tbera 
were  1,500,000,000  lbs.  worked  up  in  Europe  and  America ;  of  which, 
about  one-half  was  wrought  in  England,  and  one-sixth  in  the  United 
Stetes.  He  further  estimated,  that  if  all  this  cotton  were  spun  into 
the  yam  known  as  No.  40,  it  would  have  required  47,000,000  spindles 
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for  thb  work.  Another  Mtimate,  made  in  1857,  was  to  the  effect 
that  ail  the  cotton  worked  up  in  Europe  and  America,  exchiding  Asia 
ana  Africa,  would  in  1856  have  amounted  to  1,795,000,000  lbs.  The 
prol)able  European  oonsumptiun  for  1859  is  about  1,300,000,000  lbs. 

The  moet  trustworthy  authorities  on  the  subject  of  this  article  are 
the  6Ame  as  those  enumerated  at  the  end  oi  Cotton,  Cultivation  akd 
Supply. 

COUCH  GRASS  {Triticum  repen»)  is  a  common  and  most  trouble- 
Bdme  weed  which  infests  arable  land,  eepedallj  that  which  is  of  a  light 
and  mellow  nature.  It  is  perennial,  and  propagated  both  by  seed  and 
by  extension  of  the  root,  which  is  long  and  jointed;  each  joint  pro- 
duces a  fresh  shoot,  which,  in  a  favourable  situation,  soon  becomes  a 
new  parent  plant,  creeping  along  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
Bpreading  over  a  whole  field  with  great  rapidity.  It  appears  above 
ground  like  a  blade  of  grass,  or  young  wheat,  which,  in  its  tender 
trtete,  is  readily  eaten  by  sheep.  A  seed  stem  afterwards  shoots  up, 
I'e^ing  a  spike,  composed  of  a  middle  rachis  and  alternate  spikelets  on 
each  aide.  Each  of  these  produces  three  or  four  seeds,  protected  by  a 
loDfT  pointed  chaff.  Many  of  the  seeds  never  come  to  perfection,  owing 
to  the  increase  of  the  roots ;  but  in  stiff  ground  and  permanent  pastures 
the  roots  are  prevented  from  spreading,  and  then  the  seeds  ripen.  The 
pTinci|)al  {vopagation  of  the  plant  is  by  the  root.  The  destruction 
and  extirpation  of  couch  grass  is  one  of  the  first  things  which  an 
experienced  fanner  sets  himself  to  on  taking  occupation  of  land  which 
hiA  been  neglected  by  the  preceding  tenant. 

There  is  no  law  in  this  country  which  obliges  a  tenant  to  keep  his 
knda  free  from  weeds.  There  is  something  of  the  kind  in  Belgium, 
with  respect  to  thistles  and  weeds  which  propagate  by  seed.  An  agri- 
cultoral  code  is  necessary  to  protect  the  landlord,  and  to  prevent  the 
woeful  waste  of  labour  produced  by  carelessness  and  bad  manage- 
ment; and  until  such  a  code  is  established  by  the  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  of  neighbours,  agriculture  will  never  make  rapid 
progress^ 

To  extirpate  couch  grass  a  dry  time  must  be  chosen  in  summer ;  the 
land  must  be  ploughed  with  a  shallow  furrow,  to  bring  the  roots  to  the 
muiioe ;  when  the  land  is  dry,  it  must  be  rolled  to  break  the  clods, 
and  all  the  roots  which  lie  near  the  surface  must  be  gathered  by  the 
harrows  or  the  couch  rake.  Sometimes  Uie  roots  are  matted  into 
tufts,  which  can  only  be  got  up  by  means  of  a  fork  or  prong.  In  this 
case  no  mj^^nal  labour  should  be  spared,  especial  care  being  taken  not 
to  break  the  roots,  but  to  get  them  out  whole,  with  all  their  offsets,  if 
posaible.  After  this,  Finlayson's  harrow  may  be  used  on  light  lands ; 
or  an  instrument  of  a  similar  nature,  called  in  Scotland  a  grubber, 
which  will  bring  up  all  the  roots  that  are  within  six  or  eight  inches  of 
the  surface.  When  all  the  couch  has  been  apparently  eradicated,  there 
will  still  remain  a  sufficient  number  of  pieces  and  joints,  broken  off  by 
the  initnunents  and  left  in  the  ground,  to  produce  a  fresh  crop  of 
couch  grass,  eq)ecially  if  the  land  is  frequently  stirred,  and  showers 
intenrwe.  Hence  the  vulgar  notion  that  some  lands  br^d  couch,  and 
that  it  is  useless  labour  to  be  at  much  expense  to  eradicate  it.  In  very 
heavy  land,  couch  grass  is  easily  kept  down  if  an  opportunity  be  taken 
to  plough  it  to  the  surface  in  dry  weather.  The  stiff  clods  in  which 
the  roots  are  entangled  contract  in  drying,  and  in  contracting  destroy 
the  texture  of  the  root ;  when  they  crumble  after  a  shower,  the  cou<£ 
may  be  collected  by  hand,  and  burnt  or  carried  away. 

When  a  quantity  of  the  roots  of  couch  grass  has  been  collected,  thev 
are  usually  burnt  in  heaps  on  the  ground;  the  ashes  serve  to  enrich 
the  bad  in  some  degree.  The  curious  in  such  matters  do,  however, 
aseert  that  a  much  more  profitable  use  may  be  made  of  them.  When 
they  are  cleaned  from  the  earth  which  adheres  to  them,  they  are  found 
to  be  nutritious  and  farinaceoua  Pigs  eat  them  greedily ;  horses  and 
oows  will  also  eat  them,  especially  when  boiled  or  steamed ;  and  weight 
for  weight  they  contain  not  much  less  nutritious  matter  tlian  potatoes. 
By  maceration  and  washing,  a  good  f  ecula  is  obtained,  which,  with  hot 
v^iter,  forms  a  jelly-like  arrow-root.  The  decoction  of  the  root  has 
been  recc«nmended  as  a  cooling  and  demulcent  beverage,  and  not 
without  apparent  reason ;  but  if  it  be  not  thought  worth  while  to  wash 
and  steam  the  oouch  for  food,  it  is  still  more  profitable  to  decompose 
it  by  means  of  lime  than  to  bum  it.  For  this  purpose  it  should  be 
gathered  into  a  lai^  heap  and  watered  to  induce  fermentation.  When  it 
has  heated,  it  ^ould  be  turned  over  and  mixed  with  quick  lime  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion ;  after  two  or  three  turnings  with  the  spade,  with 
an  interval  of  a  few  weeks,  it  will  be  found  converted  into  rich  mould, 
which  may  then  be  spread  over  the  land,  either  as  a  top-dressing  for 
clover  and  artificial  grasses,  or  ploughed  in  with  the  seed,  where  this 
method  is  practised. 

To  keep  the  land  fres  from  oouch  grass  occasional  summer  tillage  is 
neceaary,  which  soay  be  given  when  turnips  are  sown,  or  after  an 
early  crop,  such  as  tares  cut  green,  TrefoUum  incttnuUum,  or  winter 
Wley,  without  losing  a  crop.  In  a  weU-managed  farm,  couch  grass 
should  no  more  appear  than  docks  or  thistles.  In  Belgium  a  slovenly 
f^utaer  is  called  a  oouch  grass  farmer. 

Boga  eat  the  blade  of  couch  grass  from  instinct  to  puige  and  vomit, 
&Qd  hence  it  has  been  named,  in  French,  chien-dentf  or  dog's  tooth;  but 
the  shape  of  the  young  shoots  £rom  the  root  may  also  probably  have 
led  t^j  that  name,  for  they  have  a  great  resemblance  to  a  canine 
tooth. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether,  in  some  situations^  couch  grass  might 


not  bo  cultivated  to  advantage  for  its  roots ;  no  experiments,  howeycTi 
have  been  made  in  cultivating  this  prolific  plant,  as  far  as  we  know ; 
but  it  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  those  who  take  a  pleasure  in 
increasing  the  resources  ol  agriculture.  In  years  of  great  scarcity,  the 
root  of  couch  grass  has  been  used  in  northern  countries,  mixed  with 
flour,  in  making  bread.  It  contains  nothing  unwholesome,  and  has  a 
considerable  resemblance  in  taste  to  the  potato.  The  water  in  which 
the  root  of  couch  grass  has  been  boiled  may  be  used  in  the  manufaotoie 
of  bread ;  it  would  probably  add  considerably  to  the  weight  of  the 
loaf  when  baked,  but  may  perhaps  communicate  an  unpleasant  taste 

COUCHING.    [Cataract.] 

COUGH,  a  violent  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs,  attended,  when 
the  act  of  cnughing  reciuv  in  rapid  succession,  that  is,  when  there  is  a 
fit  of  coughing,  ivith  correspondingly  rapid  inspirations.  Cough  is  a 
violent  and  sonorous  expiration,  during  the  effort  of  which  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs  than  is  returned  by 
the  corresponding  act  of  inspiration. 

The  mouth,  nose,  fauces,  pharynx,  Urynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi,  aro 
lined  by  a  highly  irritable  and  exquisitely  sensible  membrane.  That 
portion  of  this  membrane  which  lines  Uie  air  passages,  properly  so 
called,  namely  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi,  possesses  the  properties 
of  irritability  and  sensibility  in  so  great  a  degree,  tha^  it  cannot  endure 
without  the  most  violent  excitement  the  slightest  contact  of  a  foreign 
body.  It  is  necessary  to  the  due  performance  of  the  function  of  the 
lung,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  oiganic  circle,  that  the  tubes 
which  lead  to  it  should  (dways  be  perfectly  unobstructed ;  should  in- 
variably  present  to  the  air  a  free  and  uninterrupted  passage.  Among 
the  expedients  adopted  to  secure  this  purpose,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant consists  in  the  disposal  and  action  of  the  membrane  which  lines 
the  internal  surface  of  the  air-tubes.  This  membrane  abounds  with 
blood-vessels  and  nerves,  by  the  action  of  which  a  large  quantity  of 
water  is  constantlv  separated  from  the  blood,  by  which  the  tubes  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  suppleness  and  moisture.  A  layer  of  the 
thick,  tenacious,  and  viscid  substance,  called  mucus,  also  separated 
from  the  blood  by  this  membrane,  is  spread  over  its  entire  sur^e,  by 
which  it  is  defended  from  the  irritating  properties  of  the  air,  with 
which  it  must  always  be  in  contact.  Moreover,  the  heat  generated  by 
the  process  of  secretion  warms  the  air  in  its  passage  to  the  lungs ;  and 
so  great  is  the  degree  of  heat  communicated  to  the  air  during  its  pro- 
gress, that  before  it  reaches  the  lung  it  is  brought  to  the  same  tempe- 
rature as  that  of  the  blood.  Accordingly  when  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  air  passages  is  sound,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  ranges 
within  a  certain  limit,  and  when  the  air  is  pure,  holding  in  solution  or 
suspension  a  foreign  and  noxious  body,  the  external  cold  exciting  air 
passes  deep  into  the  interior  of  the  body,  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
chest,  not  only  without  occasioning  irritation,  but  even  without  pro- 
ducing sufficient  sensation  to  induce  consciousness.  But  when  either 
of  these  conditions  is  changed,  the  state  natural  to  the  respiratory 
process  is  disturbed ;  irritation  is  excited ;  warning  is  given  that  some 
danger  threatens  the  system ;  and  an  effort  is  made  to  remove  the 
offending  cause.  The  warning  is  annotmced,  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
remove  the  danger,  by  the  act  of  coughing.  [Catarrh  ;  Bronchitib  ; 
Phthisis  ;  Lungs,  Diseases  of  ;  CboufJ 

COUMARIC  ACID.    [Coumarin.] 

COUMARIN  (Cj.H^O^).  An  odoriferous  crystalline  principle  found 
in  the  Tonka  bean  (Coumarouna  odorata,  or  hipterix  wiorata),  in  the 
common  Melilot  {MeUlotut  ojficinalU),  in  Woodruff  {Atperula  odorata), 
and  in  the  sweet-scented  Vernal  Grass  (AnihoxanihMm  odoratum),  to 
which  the  scent  of  hay  is  owing. 

To  prepare  coumarin,  coarsely  powdered  tonka  beans  are  digested 
for  several  hours  in  hot  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.  After  filtration,  the 
greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  recovered  by  distillation,  and  yrhea  the 
residue  begins  to  appear  turbid,  water  is  added,  by  which  means  the 
coumarin  is  precipitated  in  a  more  or  less  crvstalline  state.  It  may  be 
obtained  pure  and  colourless  by  treating  with  animal  charcoal,  and  re- 
crystallisation  from  alcohoL 

Coumarin  crystallises  in  rectangular  plates.  It  melts  when  heated 
to  122",  and  at  518"  boils,  and  sublimes  without  decomposition.  It 
has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour  and  a  burning  taste,  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  freely  so  in  boiling  water  or  dilute  acids. 
Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  act  upon  it,  and  yield  crystalline 
compounds. 

Nitrocoumarin  {C^JS.SSO^)0^)f  containing  SQ  equivalent  of  NO^  in 
the  place  of  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  is  formed  when  coumarin  is 
gradually  added  to  cold  fuming  nitric  acid ;  dilution  with  water  causes 
Uie  nitrocoumarin  to  precipitate  in  snow-white  flocks.  Hot  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  picric  acid. 

Nitrocoumarin  crystallises  from  solution  in  alcohol  in  white  silky 
needles.  It  melts  at  dSS**,  at  a  higher  temperature  subUmes  without 
decomposition,  and  condenses  in  pearly  crystals. 

Coumaric  acid  (CigH^OJ  is  produced  when  coumarin  is  boiled  in 
strong  solution  of  potash.  Upon  diluting  with  water  and  adding 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  lustrous 
transparent  ph^tes. 

Comnaric  acid  is  colourless.    It  has  a  bitter  taste.    It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  water.   It  melts  at  S74%  and  at  a  higher  tempo 
rature  sublimes,  but  with  partial  decompositioiL    Fused  with  hydrate 
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of  potash,  hydrogen  efloapes,  and  acetate  and  salicylate  of  potash 
remain. 

CiiHgO,  +  2K0,  HO  «  C14H5KO,  +  C^H.KO^  +  H  , 

Cownarlo         Hydrate  Salicylate         Aoetete  of  Hydrogen 

add.  ofpotaah.         of  potash.  potash.         gas. 

The  coumaratett  containing  an  equivalent  of  metal  in  the  place  of  an 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  coumaric  acid,  are  mostly  insoluble  pre- 
cipitates, obtained  by  double  decomposition. 

COUNCIL,  OF  THE  CHURCH,  an  assembly  of  prelates  who  meet, 
being  duly  convoked  by  the  legitimate  authority,  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  questions  of  aoctrine,  or  making  regulations  or  canons  in 
matters  of  discipline.    There  are  various  sorts  of  councils : 

1st,  General  or  (Ecumenic  councils,  which  are  considered  as  a  repre- 
sentative and  legislative  assembly  of  the  whole  Church,  and  to  which 
all  bishops  are  summoned.  A  list  of  these  councils  will  be  given  here- 
after, ia.  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  the  general  councils  were  con- 
voked by  the  Roman  emperor;  they  have  been  since  convoked  by  the 
pope,  at  least  for  the  Western  or  Roman  church.  The  authority  of  the 
general  council  is  considered  as  binding  on  the  whole  Church  only  in 
matters  of  faith,  when  the  canon  establishes  a  dogma  which  it  enjoins 
all  the  faithful  to  believe,  under  pain  of  anathema  and  heresy.  In 
matters  of  faith  the  Roman  church  considers  the  general  council  to  be 
infallible ;  some  say,  however,  only  after  its  canons  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  pope.  All  bishops  have  a  right  of  attending  and  voting 
in  the  general  council;  the  abbot  and  generals  of  monastic  orders  have 
also  been  admitted  to  vote  in  most  councils  by  consent  of  the  coimcil. 
Priests  and  monks  have  also  attended  the  coimcils  as  theologians  and 
advisers,  with  a  consultative  but  not  a  deliberative  vote.  In  the  Western 
church,  the  pope,  or  his  legate  for  him,  presides  in  the  council  For  a 
council  to  be  legitimate,  it  is  required  that  all  the  bishops  should  be 
called  to  it,  whether  they  attend  or  not,  except  those  who  are  declared 
by  the  church  to  be  schismatic  or  heretical,  and  all  deliberations 
should  be  free  and  unconstrained. 

2nd,  National  councils,  consisting  of  the  bishops  of  a  whole  kingdom 
or  state,  which  can  be  convoked  by  the  respective  sovereigns ;  but 
their  authority  is  not  considered  universal  over  the  whole  Church. 

3rd.  Provincial  councils  are  convoked  by  the  respective  metro- 
politans, with  the  consent  of  the  sovereign.  A  bi^op  may  also 
convoke  a  diocesan  council,  with  the  consent  of  his  superior.  (Benedict 
XIV. '  De  Synodo  Dioceeana.*) 

The  Church  of  Rome  reckons  several  councils,  though  not  oecu- 
menic,  previous  to  that  of  Nice ;  the  earliest  of  which  seems  to  be 
ihvkt  held  at  Jerusalem  about  the  year  50  of  our  era,  which  was 
attended  by  the  apostles  Peter,  John,  James,  Paul,  and  Barnabas, 
and  which  is  mentioned  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

BSRIIS  OF  OENEBAL  OB  (ECUMSNIC  0OUN0IL8. 

Nice,  the  Council  of,  was  the  first  and  most  important  oocumenical 
council  held  in  the  Christian  church.  It  was  convened  by  the  emperor 
Constantine,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Arian  controversy,  after  he 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  reconcile  Arius  and  Alexander,  the  leaders 
of  the  two  opposing  parties  in  that  dispute.  The  council  met  at 
Nicaca  in  Bithynia,  in  the  year  325,  and  sat  probably  about  two 
months.  It  was  attended  by  bishops  from  nearly  every  part  of  the 
East;  but  few  came  from  Europe,  and  scarcely  any  from  Africa, 
exclusive  of  Egypt.  According  to  Eusebius,  there  were  more  than 
250  bishops  present,  besides  presbyters,  deacons,  and  others.  Some 
writers  give  a  larger  number.  The  account  generally  followed  is  that 
of  Socrates,  ThecNdoret,  and  Epiphanius,  who  state  that  318  bishops 
attended  the  cotmcil.  The  chief  question  debated  in  the  coimcil  of 
Nice  was  the  Arian  heresy.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  proposed  a  creed 
which  the  Arian  party  would  have  been  willing  to  sign,  but  it  was 
rejected  by  the  council,  and  another  creed  was  adopted  as  embodying 
the  orthodox  fsdth.  The  most  important  feature  of  this  creed  is  the 
application  of  the  word  coTUuhttantial  (duoowrios)  to  the  Son,  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  his  union  with  the  Father ;  this  word  had  been  pur- 
posely omitted  in  the  creed  proposed  by  Eusebius,  The  creed  agreed 
upon  by  the  council  was  signed  by  all  the  bishops  present,  except  two. 
The  council  excommunicated  Arius,  who  was  immediately  afterwards 
banished  by  the  emperor.  [Ariub,  in  Bioo.  Div.]  The  time  for  the 
celebration  of  Easter  was  also  fixed  by  this  council,  in  favour  of  the 
practice  of  the  Western  church.  TEaster.]  It  sdso  decided  against 
the  schism  of  Meletius.  The  only  aocuments  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  this  council  aro  its  creed,  its  synodical  epistle,  and  its 
twenty  canons.  These  canons  contain  no  catalogue  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible. 

ConstafUinopU,  Firtt  CcuncU  of,  convoked  by  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius  I.,  in  382,  confirmed  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice,  and 
established  the  dogma  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  against  the 
attacks  of  Macedonius.  The  council  consisted  of  150  eastern  bishops, 
who  decided  among  other  questions  that  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople 
should  take  rank  next  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  canons  of  this 
council  were  acknowledged  by  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  other 
western  prelates. 

£ph€ius,  CwneU  of,  convoked  by  Theodosius  11.^  in  431^  consisted 


of  about  200  bishops,  and  was  attended  by  the  legates  of  Celesti- 
nus,  bishop  of  Rome.  It  condenmed  Nestorius.  [NssTORius,  in 
Bioo.  Div.] 

Calchedm,  Council  of,  convoked  by  the  Emperor  Maroianus,  in  451, 
consisted  of  680  bishops,  and  the  legates  of  Leo  I.,  bishop  of  Rome. 
It  condemned  the  spurious  council  of  Ephesus  in  449,  which  had 
approved  the  doctrines  of  Eutyches  and  of  Dioscorus  concerning  the 
two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ.    [Euttches,  in  Biog.  Drv.] 

Conttantinople,  Second  CouncU  of,  convoked  by  Justinian,  in  553, 
condenmed  the  tenets  of  Origenes,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  known  bj 
the  name  of  the  "  three  chapters."  The  canons  of  this  council  were 
first  disapproved,  and  afterwards  sanctioned,  by  Yigilius,  bishop  of 
Rome.    [Orioenes  and  Vigilius,  in  Bioo.  Div.] 

Constantinople,  Third  Council  of,  in  680,  convoked  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine  Pogonatus,  confirmed  the  canons  of  the  five  previous 
oecumenical  councils,  and  condemned  the  tenets  of  the  Monothelites, 
an  ofishoot  of  the  Eutyohians. 

Nice,  Second  Council  of,  convoked  by  the  Emperor  Constantine,  son 
of  Irene,  in  787,  consisted  of  above  350  bishops,  and  was  attended  by 
the  legates  of  Pope  Adrian  I.  It  condemned  the  loonodasta,  and 
sanctioned  the  worship  of  images  in  the  churohes.  The  authority  of 
the  above  seven  councils  is  acknowledged  by  the  Greek  as  well  as  the 
Latin  churches. 

Constantinople,  Fourth  Cowncil  of,  convoked  by  the  Emperor  Basilius, 
in  859,  and  attended  by  the  legates  of  Pope  Adrian  II.,  condemned 
the  schism  of  Photius,  and  restored  Ignatius  to  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople.   [Photius,  in  Bioo.  Div.] 

Lateran,  First  Council  of,  styled  the  Ninth  (Ecumenic,  was  convoked 
by  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  in  1123,  and  consU^ted  only  of  the  Western  or 
I^tin  bishops,  the  Greek  Churoh  having  completely  separated  itself 
from  that  of  Rome  long  before.  It  made  several  canons  of  discipline 
against  simony,  clerical  concubinage,  and  the  alienation  of  church 
property  :  it  placed  the  incumbents  of  parishes  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  respective  bishops,  and  bestowed  indulgences  on  those  who 
took  the  cross  for  the  defence  of  Palestine. 

Lateran,  Second  General  Council  of,  convoked  by  Innocent  II.,  in 
1139,  condemned  the  antipope  Anacletus,  and  his  patron  Roger,  Count 
of  Sicily ;  condemned  also  the  heresies  of  Peter  of  Bruis,  and  of 
Amaldo  of  Brescia,  and  made  several  canons  of  discipline. 

Lateran,  Third  Council  of,  convoked  by  Pope  Alexander  IIL,  in 
1179,  after  his  rocondliation  with  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.,  made  many 
canons  of  discipline  and  morality;  and  in  its  last  canon,  after  anathe- 
matising the  Cathari,  Patarini,  Albigenses,  and  those  who  afforded  them 
protection,  it  stated  that,  although  the  Church  abhors  the  shedding  of 
blood,  it  does  not  refuse  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  temporal 
laws  of  Christian  princes,  because  the  fear  of  corporal  punishment  is 
sometimes  efficacious  in  producing  spiritual  reformation.  The  Church, 
therefore,  allows  the  faithful  to  take  up  arms  against  the  anathematised 
heretics,  Cotteraux,  Braban^ons,  and  others,  who  were  carrying  deso- 
lation everywhere,  and  places  those  who  wiU  fight  them  under  its  own 
especial  protection.  These  Cotteraux,  &c.,  appear  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  lawless  partisans  in  the  pay  of  turbulent  barons,  who  were  mixed  up 
with  the  sectarian  feuds  of  the  times,  especially  in  France.  Jews  and 
Saracens  were  forbidden  by  the  council  to  possess  Christian  slaves. 

Lateran,  Fourth  Council  of,  convoked  in  1213  by  Pope  Innocent  III., 
met  in  November,  1215,  and  was  attended  by  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople and  of  Jerusalem  (Constantinople  being  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  Latins),  and  by  above  400  bishops.  It  was  opened  by  the  pope 
in  person.  It  sanctioned  seventy  canons,  or  decroes,  which  had  been 
framed  by  the  pope,  especially  on  matters  of  discipline ;  and  its  regu- 
lations aro  often  quoted  by  canonists  on  questions  of  marriage,  benefice^ 
the  election  of  bishops  and  abbots,  &c  It  enforced  auricular  confession, 
at  least  once  a  year,  on  all  the  ^thf ul  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
discretion,  forbidding  the  confessor  to  roveal  any  part  of  the  confession, 
under  pain  of  deposition  and  confinement  for  life  in  a  monastery.  It 
enjoined  that,  to  every  cathedral  or  collegiate  churoh  thero  shall  be 
appointed  a  teacher  of  grammar  and  other  arts,  for  the  poor  of  the  laity 
as  well  as  of  the  clergy,  who  shall  be  taught  gratis.  In  the  metropo- 
litan churches  thero  was  to  be  also  a  professor  of  theology,  to  teach 
and  explain  to  the  priests  and  other  churchmen  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  the  caro  of  souls.  The  council  likewise  promulgated  an  exposition 
or  profession  of  faith,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was 
expressly  included.  The  council  anathematised  all  heresies  contrary 
to  any  part  of  the  said  profession ;  and  decreed  that  heretics,  after 
being  condemned  by  the  Church,  shall  be  given  over  to  the  secular 
powers,  which  aro  enjoined  to  drive  away  from  their  territories  all  such 
herotics ;  and  if  the  temporal  lord  neglect  to  do  so,  he  shall  be  excom- 
municated by  the  bishop ;  and  if,  within  a  year,  he  does  not  make  his 
submission,  information  shall  be  given  to  the  pope,  who  will  release  his 
vassals  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  will  give  the  lands  of  the 
refractory  feudatory  into  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  feudatory,  saving 
the  rights  of  the  superior  or  paramoxmt  lord,  provided  the  latter  makes 
no  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  this  ordinance.  The  Qallician  theo- 
logians, however,  reject  this  canon,  as  an  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  council,  or  rather  of  the  pope  who  had  framed  the  canon. 

(Richard, '  Analyse  de«  Conciles ;  *  *  Coucile  Quati-ieme  de  Lateran.') 

Lyon,  First  Council  of,  convoked  in  1245  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  for 
the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  schi.sm,  for  the  affording  of  assistance  to 
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the  Christians  of  Palestine,  and  also  to  judge  of  the  charges  against  the 
Emperor  Frederic  II.,  whose  councillor,  Thaddeus  of  Suessa,  undertook 
to  defend  his  master.  After  listening  to  his  defence,  the  council  excom- 
municated Frederic ;  and  then  the  pope,  in  presence  of  the  council, 
pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  agamst  that  emperor.  It  was  not 
the  council  that  assumed  to  depose  Frederic ;  nor  did  Innocent  lY., 
as  Bossuet  remarks,  support  his  sentence  by  alleging  the  sanction  of 
the  council  to  it,  as  he  alleged  in  other  decrees  which  he  issued  in  the 
same  council ;  the  pope  merely  says  that  he  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  deposition  in  tKe  presence  of  the  holy  council  assembled.  The 
council  also  ordered  a  new  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  made  proyision  for  the  funds  required  for  the  purpose. 

Ly*m,  Second  Council  of^  convoked  in  1274  by  Pope  Qregoiy  X.,  for 
the  object  of  reforming  discipline  and  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  for  the 
reunion  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  for  the  assistance  of  the  Christians 
of  Palestine^  The  assembly  was  very  numerous,  consisting  of  more 
than  500  bishops  and  1000  inferior  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  besides 
the  ambassadors  of  many  princes,  especially  of  Michael  Comnenus, 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  wrote  to  profess  his  adherence  to  the 
orthodox  Roman  CathoUc  faith,  and  to  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the 
see  of  Rome.  Thirty-eight  Greek  prelates  sent  in  likewise  their  act  of 
adheaion.  The  council  made  several  regulations  concerning  the  election 
of  bishops,  and  the  appointment  of  parish  incumbents,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  church  property. 

Yitnne  (in  Dauphiny),  Ccuncil  of,  convoked  by  Pope  Clement  Y.,  in 
1311,  condemned  the  order  of  the  Templars,  and  the  pope  suppressed 
the  order  and  confiscated  their  property.  [Tkmplars.J  It  likewise 
condemned  the  so-called  Beggars,  Fratricelli,  and  other  heretics,  and 
made  several  regulations  of  discipline  concerning  the  monasteries 
and  hospitals.  It  also  promulgated  a  profession  of  faith  concern- 
ing the  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
St.  John. 

Qmstanee,  ChuncU  of  was  assembled  in  1414  at  the  request  of  the 
emperor  Sigismund,  chiefly  to  put  an  end  to  the  great  schism,  during 
wbidi  John  XXIII.,  Gregory  XII.,  and  Benedict  XIII.,  each  claimed 
the  rank  and  office  of  sovereign  pontiff.  The  Council  deposed  all 
three,  and  elected  Ottone,  cardinal  Colonna,  as  legitimate  pope,  by  the 
name  of  Martin  Y.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  a  canon  or  decree  was 
passed,  asserting  the  supremacy  of  a  general  council  over  the  pope. 
Gregory  and  John  XXIII.  submitted  to  this  decision,  the  latter  after 
much  demurring ;  but  Benedict  continued  the  schism  in  Spain  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Tbe  Council  was  also  engaged  in  the  trud  of  John 
Hum,  who  was  summoned  and  appeared  before  it,  and  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  Council,  notwithstanding  a  safeguard  from  the  emperor. 
His  doctrines  were  condemned  as  heretical,  and  as  he  would  not  retract 
he  vas  publicly  degraded  from  his  priestly  office,  and  then  consigned 
to  the  civil  magistrates,  who  by  order  of  the  emperor  had  him  burnt. 
For  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Huss,  some  of  which  concerned  doctrine, 
and  others  discipline,  see  Huss,  John,  in  Bioo.  Drv.  The  Council 
condemned  likewise  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe,  most  of  which  were 
identical  with  those  of  Huss.  Jerome  of  Prague,  a  disciple  of  Huss, 
having  been  brought  before  the  Council,  first  retracted  his  obnoxious 
doctrines,  but  being  still  kept  in  prison,  as  his  retractation  was  not 
considered  to  be  sincere,  he  demanded  a  pubUc  audience,  at  which  he 
declared  that  he  had  recanted  only  through  a  temporary  weakness, 
and  that  he  persisted  in  his  master's  doctrines ;  upon  wnich  he  was 
also  condemned  to  the  stake,  to  which  he  went  with  the  greatest 
serenity.  Poggio  Bracciolini,  who  was  present  at  the  tragical  scene, 
hears  fall  evidence,  in  his  letter  to  Aretino,  to  the  firmness  of  the 
victim;  and  so  does  ^neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  in  his 
'Historia  Bohemica.' 

The  Council  had  promised  to  occupy  itself  with  a  reform  of  church 
discipline,  which  was  much  wanted  in  that  age ;  but  it  did  little  in 
that  way,  having  been  abruptly  dissolved  by  the  new  pope  Martin  Y. 
in  April,  1418.  The  Council  of  Constance  is  one  of  the  most  notorious 
in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  was  one  of  the  most  numerous  ever 
assembled.  Lenfant  has  given  a  full  and  instructive  account  of  all  its 
proceediogs,  session  after  session.  ('  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Constance,' 
2  Tols.  4to,  Amsterdam,  1727.) 

The  next  general  coimcil  is  that  of  £<ide,  which,  on  account  of  its 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Chiu-ch,  deserves  more  particular 
notice.  The  council  of  Basle  was  convoked  by  Pope  Martin  Y .  in  1430, 
in  conformity  to  a  decree  of  ^e  council  of  Constance,  session  89,  which 
had  provided  that  a  new  general  council  should  assemble  within  five 
years.  Pope  Martin  appointed  Cardinal  Julian  Cesarini,  his  legate  in 
Germany,  to  preside  over  the  council.  Soon  after,  Martin  died 
(February,  1431),  and  his  successor,  Eugenius  lY.,  confirmed  Cesarini 
p  president  of  the  council.  The  first  session,  or  meeting,  took  place 
in  December,  1431,  when  Cardinal  Julian  opened  the  council  by  an 
eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  exhibited  the  evils  of  the  Church  result- 
iiig  chiefly  from  the  relaxation  of  its  discipline ;  and,  having  exhorted 
the  fathers  and  the  clergy  in  general  to  give  the  example  of  regularity 
and  piety  to  their  flocks,  he  stated  the  two  great  objects  of  the  present 
council  to  be,  one,  the  reimion  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
and  the  other,  an  efiectual  reform  of  the  Church  in  general  in  all  its 
members.  The  council  then  appointed  its  various  deputations,  or 
committees,  to  examine  at  length  the  matters  laid  before  each  of  them 
and  noake  their  reports  thereon,  which  were  to  be  taken  into  con- 1 


sideration  by  the  whole  council  assembled  in  session,  and  there  put  to 
the  votes. 

The  second  session  of  the  council  took  place  m  February,  1432.  In 
the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  sessions  it  became  known  at 
Basle  that  Pope  Eugenius  intended  to  dissolve  the  council  as  likely  to 
prove  troublesome  to  him  if  allowed  to  sit  much  longer,  and  that  he 
had  actuaUy  framed  the  bull  for  its  dissolution.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  council  issed  a  decree  declaring  that  it  held  its  power  imme- 
diately from  Jesus  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church ;  and  that  every 
peraon,  even  the  pope,  was  bound  to  obey  its  decisions  in  matters  of 
faith,  as  well  as  for  the  extirpation  of  schism,  and  likewise  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Church.  Meantime  the  pope  had  issued  his  bull  of 
dissolution.  Cardinal  Julian  then  wrote  two  forcible  letters  to  Euge- 
nius, maintaining  the  rights  of  the  council,  and  asserting  that  according 
to  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Constance,  by  which  he  himself, 
Eugenius,  held  the  papal  dignity,  as  successor  to  Martin  Y.,  who  had 
been  elected  by  that  council  after  it  had  deposed  Pope  John  XXIII., 
and  the  other  claimants  to  the  papal  crown,  the  pope  had  no  power  of 
dissolving  a  general  council  once  lawfully  convoked  and  assembled, 
until  that  coimcil  had  performed  the  task  for  which  it  had  been 
convoked.  The  fathers  sent  likewise  a  synodal  answer,  of  the  same 
meaning,  to  the  papal  bull,  in  which  they  asserted  that  the  pope, 
although  the  ministerial  head  of  the  Church,  was  not  exalted  above 
the  whole  mystical  body  of  the  Church,  as  that  mystical  body,  even 
exclusively  of  the  pope,  cannot  err  in  matters  of  faith,  being  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whilst  the  pope,  although  the  head  of 
the  Church,  might  err,  as  experience  showed.  The  body  of  the  Church 
represented  in  the  general  council  had  deposed  popes  who  had  erred 
in  matters  of  faith,  but  no  pope  had  ever  assumed  to  condemn  or 
exoonununicate  the  whole  body  of  the  Church. 

In  the  third  session,  April,  1432,  the  council  summoned  Eugenius 
to  revoke  the  bull  of  dissolution,  and  to  attend  the  council  in  person 
in  three  months'  time,  or  to  send  persons  with  full  powers  to  represent 
him. 

In  the  fourth  session,  June,  same  year,  a  safe  conduct  was  given  to 
the  Bohemian  deputies  who  proposed  to  appear  before  the  council  to 
arrange  matters  for  the  religious  peace  of  their  country.  Pope  Eugenius 
being  reported  ill  at  the  time,  the  council  decreed  that  in  case  of  his 
death,  the  council  should  not  proceed  to  the  election  of  his  successor 
any  where  else  but  in  the  body  of  the  coimciL  Any  other  election 
was  declared  beforehand  to  be  null  and  void. 

In  the  fifth  session,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  three  judges  were 
appointed  to  examine  questions  of  faith.  The  Bishop  of  Taranto,  sent 
by  Eugenius  as  his  legatee,  delivered  a  high  flown  speech,  exalting  the 
papal  authority  as  the  only  fit  judge  of  the  place  and  time  for  the 
holding  of  councils,  and  he  stated  that  as  the  pope  could  not  then  leave 
Italy,  he  offered  to  remove  the  assembly  to  any  town  in  the  Papal 
states  which  the  fathers  might  fix  upon.  The  council  replied  thai  to 
dissolve  or  remove  a  council  lawfully  assembled  would  be  to  renew 
schism  in  the  Church,  and  would  be  contrary  to  charity  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  the  sixth  session,  September,  the  council  decreed  that  as  Pope 
Eugenius  did  not  make  his  appearance,  he  should  be  declared  "  con- 
tumax  "  after  being  cited  three  times  at  the  gate  of  the  church. 

In  the  seventh  session,  November,  the  decree  of  the  fourth  session 
was  confirmed,  forbidding  the  cardinals  to  hold  a  conclave,  in  case  of 
the  pope's  demise,  without  permission  from  the  counciL 

In  the  eighth  session,  December,  a  further  delay  of  two  months  was 
granted  to  Eugenius  to  revoke  ius  bull  of  dissolution,  after  which  the 
council  would  proceed  canonically  against  him.  It  was  also  decreed 
that  any  other  council  convoked  elsewhere,  would  be  a  cabal  and  a 
schism,  as  there  could  not  be  more  than  one  general  council  assembled 
at  a  time.  The  Bohemian  deputies  arrived  at  Basle  in  January,  1433. 
They  laid  before  the  council  the  demands  of  their  constituents,  namely 
the  sacrament  "  sub  utraque  "  for  the  laity ;  that  the  clergy  should 
have  no  power  over  temporal  things,  and  that  the  word  of  God  should 
be  preached  fairly  and  freely.  The  council  upon  this  appointed  depu- 
ties to  repair  to  Bohemia  to  confer  upon  these  matters  on  the  spot. 

In  the  ninth  session,  January,  1433,  the  Emperor  Sigismund  having 
by  letters  patent  taken  the  coimcil  and  all  its  members  under  his 
especial  protection,  the  council  on  its  part  declared  that  it  would  pro- 
tect Sigismund  from  any  arbitrary  act  of  the  pope  against  him. 

TenSi  session,  February,  1433.  The  coundl  was  proceeding  to 
declare  Eugenius  "  contumax,"  but  the  emperor  and  Cardinal  Julian 
interposed,  and  offered  to  write  to  the  pope,  upon  which  the  council 
adjourned  its  proceedings. 

Eleventh  session,  Apnl  same  year,  it  was  decreed  that  if  the  pope 
henceforth  neglected  to  assemble  a  general  council  every  ten  years,  as 
ordained  in  the  ninth  session  of  the  council  of  Constance,  the  right  of 
convocation  should  devolve  upon  the  bishops  without  the  pope's  per- 
mission. The  fathers  likewise  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  council  of 
Constance,  by  which  a  general  council,  once  assembled,  could  not  be 
adjourned,  transferred  or  prorogued  by  the  pope  without  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members.  Meantime  Eugenius  had  sent  two 
legates  to  the  council,  with  full  powers ;  but  the  council  would  not 
admit  them,  as  the  pope  had  not  revoked  his  buU  of  dissolution. 

Twelfth  session,  July.  The  council  summoned  Poi)e  Eugenius  to 
revoke  within  two  months'  time  his  declaration  of  transferring  the 
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coimoil  to  another  place.  It  also  passed  Beveral  regulations  of  disci- 
pline, against  simony,  &c.  Eugenius  on  his  part  abrogated  by  a  bull 
the  decrees  of  the  council  against  himself,  and  declared  the  council  to 
have  been  in  error  when  it  asserted  its  superiority  aboYe  the  pope. 

Thirteenth  session,  September.  At  the  request  of  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  another  month  was  allowed  to  Eugenius  before  the  fathers 
passed  judgment  upon  him. 

Fourteenth  session,  November.  The  Emperor  Sigismund  was  pre- 
sent at  the  council.  Three  months  were  granted  to  Eugenius  to  revoke 
all  his  acts  against  the  coimciL 

Fifteenth  session.  Eugenius,  having  at  length  listened  to  the  media- 
tion of  France,  Buigundy,  and  other  powers,  revoked  the  bulls  which 
he  had  launched  against  the  council,  and  issued  another  bull  according 
to  the  form  sent  to  him  by  that  assembly,  in  which  he  declared  that 
although  he  had  dissolved  the  council  of  Basle  lawfully  assembled,  yet, 
in  order  to  avoid  dissension,  he  now  declared  that  the  council  had  been 
lawfully  continued  since  its  first  beginning,  and  that  he  approved  of  all 
its  decisions,  and  declared  the  bull  of  dissolution  to  be  null  and  void. 
He  then  appelated  four  cardinals  to  preside  in  the  council  together 
with  Cardinal  Julian. 

Sixteenth  session,  February,  1434.  The  letters  of  Eugenius  were 
read  in  full  councU  and  presence  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  The 
papal  legates  were  introduced  and  incorporated  with  the  counciL 

Seventeenth  session,  April.  The  legates  were  made  to  swear  to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  council,  and  to  observe  its  decrees  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  that  their  authority  should 
be  dependent  on  that  of  the  council  and  not  coactive  with  or  com- 
pulsory upon  the  council. 

Eighteenth  session,  June.  The  council  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Constance.  John,  Patriarch 
of  Antioch,  read  a  thesis  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  the  general 
council  above  the  pope. 

Nineteenth  session,  September.  Conferences  with  the  ambassadors 
of  John  Pal«K>logus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  concerning  the  pro- 
jected union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  Legates  appointed 
by  the  coundi  to  proceed  to  Constantinople.  The  council  decreed  that 
in  every  university  there  shall  be  professors  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek, 
and  Chaldaean. 

Twentieth  session,  January,  1435.  Decrees  of  reform  of  church 
discipline,  penalties  against  concubinarian  priests,  &c. 

Twenty-first  session,  June.  Decree  against  the  "  annates,"  or  first 
f  fruits,  and  other  payments  and  fees  exacted  by  the  court  of  Rome. 
Three  years  of  imdisturbed  possession  of  a  benefice,  obtained  by  legiti- 
mate title,  to  be  considered  as  afibrding  a  prescriptive  title  to  the 
possessor.  Several  decrees  on  pubUc  worship  and  other  matters. 
Pope  Eugenius  remonstrated  strongly  against  the  suppression  of  the 
"  annates,"  urging  that  the  council  ought  at  least  to  make  compensa- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  Holy  See.  Cardinal  Julian's  reply  to  the 
pope's  remonstrances. 

Twenty-second  session,  October.  Condemnation  of  a  book  written 
by  an  Austin  friar,  who  bod  ascribed  some  attributes  to  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  which  properly  belonged  to  his  divine  nature. 

Twenty-third  session,  March,  1436.  Decrees  concerning  the  free 
election  of  the  pope,  his  profession  of  faith,  the  number  of  cardinals 
reduced  to  twenty-four,  Ac.  All  reserved  benefices,  mandates,  and  other 
grants  applied  by  the  popes  to  their  own  profit,  declared  nuU  and  void. 
Twenty-fourth  session,  April.  The  legates  of  Eugenius  urged  the 
fathers  to  fix  upon  a  town  where  to  assemble  a  new  coimcil,  in  order 
to  meet  the  Eastern  emperor  and  his  retinue  and  prelates,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  churches.  A  con- 
gregation was  held  in  consequence,  which  was  attended  by  857  prelates, 
two>thirds  of  whom  voted  for  the  city  of  Basle,  if  the  Greeks  should 
agree  to  it,  and  if  not,  they  proposed  Avignon  or  some  town  of  Savoy. 
A  deputation  was  sent  to  Eugenius  to  entreat  him  to  crown  the  labours 
of  the  present  council  bv  the  reunion  of  the  Eastern  with  the  Western 
churches,  and  inviting  him  to  come  in  person  and  expedite  the  neces- 
sary bulls.  Eugenius,  however,  supported  by  a  minority  in  the  council, 
was  for  holding  a  new  council  in  some  town  of  Italy,  and  many  months 
elapsed  in  fruitless  negotiations  upon  this  subject. 

Twenty-fifth  session,  May,  1437.  The  council  decreed  that  the 
oocumenic  council  for  the  union  of  the  two  churches  should  sit  either 
at  Basle  or  at  Avignon.  Most  of  the  fathers  did  not  wish  to  go  to 
Italy,  where  they  would  have  been  too  much  in  the  power  of  the  pope. 
A  division  then  occurred  in  the  assembly.  A  minority  joined  the  papal 
legates,  and  made  a  decree  by  which  they  assumed  the  authority  and 
name  of  a  council,  and  transferred  the  coimcil  to  Ferrara.  Eugenius 
haijtened  to  issue  a  bull  which  confirmed  this  decision,  and  immediately 
caused  a  squadron  of  galleys  to  be  equipped  at  Venice,  to  proceed  to 
Constantinople  with  three  i>apal  legates,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  emperor  and  the  eastern  prelates  to  Ferrara.  The  council  of  Basle, 
that  is  to  say  the  majority  of  that  assembly,  which  had  Jcept  together, 
sent  likewise  galleys  for  a  similar  purpose,  but  thoy  were  too  late,  and 
the  emperor  repaired  to  Venice  with  the  papal  legates  on  board  the 
Venetian  galleys.  Cardinal  Julian,  who  was  still  at  Basle,  proposed  to 
the  council  to  send  a  deputation  to  Venice  to  receive  the  emperor  on 
his  landing,  and,  by  expLvining  to  him  how  matters  stood,  to  endeavour 
to  bring  him  to  Basle.  The  fathers,  however,  hesitated  and  lost  time. 
Up  to  this  period  the  council  of  Basle  is  considered  by  most  Roman 


Catholic  theologians,  to  have  been  truly  ODCumenic  and  legitimate,  as 
Pope  Eugenius  had  solemnly  acknowledged  it  as  such  since  November^ 
1433,  and  had  since  acted  in  imion  with  ft  by  means  o£  his  legates. 
But  some  vdtramontane  divines,  and  Holstenius  among  the  rest,  con- 
trovert the  authority  of  the  council  altogether.  Fope  Nicholas  V. 
however,  who  succeeded  Eugenius,  in  his  bull  beginning  "  Ut  pocis/' 
dated  Spoleto,  July,  1449,  speaks  of  the  council  of  Basle  with  respect 
as  a  council,  and  not  as  a  conciliabulum,  and  Eugenius  himaelf  in  his 
letters  to  his  legates  in  Germany,  dated  Rome,  August,  1446,  inserted 
in  the  Annals  of  Raynaldus,  speaks  of  the  general  councils  of  Constance 
and  Basle,  as  being  by  him  acknowledged  and  venerated,  without 
prejudice,  however,  to  the  right  and  pre-eminence  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  council  of  Basle,  in  its  twenty-sixth  session,  July,  1437,  again 
summoned  Eugenius  to  appear  before  it,  and  Eugenius  answered  by  a 
bull  for  the  dissolution  of  the  council,  appointing  the  meeting  of  a  new 
council,  to  which  he  invited  all  Christian  prelates,  and  forbidding 
under  heavy  canonical  penalties,  the  making  of  any  more  synodal  acU 
at  Basle,  after  the  period  of  thirty  days,  which  were  to  be  employed  in 
winding  up  the  negotiations  with  the  Bohemian  deputies.  King 
Charles  VII.  of  France  forbade  his  bishops  to  repair  to  Ferrara. 

In  their  twenty-seventh  session,  September,  the  fathers  at  Ba^le 
declared  null  and  void  the  creation  of  two  cardinals  recently  made  by 
Eugenius. 

In  the  twenty-eighth  session,  October,  the  period  assigned  to  Euge- 
nius for  his  appearance  being  expired,  the  fathers  declared  him  "  oon- 
tumax,"  and  resolved  to  proceed  canonically  against  him.  Eugenius  at 
the  same  time  issued  a  bull,  transferring  the  council  to  Ferrara.  In  his 
letters  to  his  legates  in  Germany  he  sp^ks  of  the  council  of  Basle  as  a 
legitimate  assembly,  until  the  order  for  transferring  it  to  Ferrara. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  session,  October,  the  fathers  rejected  the  bull  of 
transfer  to  Ferrara,  and  assigned  their  reasons  for  it. 

In  January,  1438,  one  Cardinal  Nicholas,  Eugenius's  legate,  opened 
the  new  council  at  Ferrara.  Cardinal  Julian,  who  still  remained  at 
Basle,  quitted  that  town  with  four  other  prelates,  and  joined  the 
council  of  Ferrara.  The  council  of  Basle  was  declared  henceforth 
null,  and  all  its  future  acts  were  declared  void.  Several  theologians 
date  from  this  epoch  the  termination  of  the  legality  of  the  coimcil  of 
Basle.  That  assemblv,  however,  went  on  holding  its  sessions  for  five 
years  longer,  and  a  s(mism  in  the  Church  was  the  result.  The  council 
of  Basle  deposed  Eugenius  in  1439,  and  elected  Amadeus  VIII.  of 
Savoy,  by  the  name  of  Felix  V.  These  measures,  however,  were  dis- 
countenanced by  the  great  majority  of  the  catholic  world;  France, 
England,  and  Germany  disapproved  of  them.  Most  of  the  bishope 
wiUidrew  from  Basle,  and  their  places  were  filled  up  by  archdeacon^;, 
friars,  provosts,  and  doctors,  and  other  churchmen  not  of  episcopal 
rank.  From  that  period  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  council  of 
Basle  any  longer  as  cecumenic.  The  last  session  of  this  self-styled 
council  of  Basle  was  held  in  May,  1443,  when  it  decreed  that  within 
three  years  a  council.  Or  rather  a  contimiation  of  the  council,  should 
be  held  at  Lyon.  It,  however,  met  ultimately  at  Lausanne,  in  1449, 
when  Felix  having  abdicated,  the  remaining  fathers  of  the  council  of 
Basle  made  their  peace  with  Nicholas  V. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Acts  of  General  Councils,  handsomely  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  order  of  Pope  Paul  V., '  Concilionim 
generalium  EcclesiaD  Catholics,'  4  vols,  folio,  Rome,  1628,  the  council 
of  Basle  is  altogether  omitted,  but  that  of  Constance  is  inserted.  The 
following  writers  have  treated  especially  of  the  council  of  Baslo  :— 
iEneas  Sylvius  Piccolonuni  (afterwards  Pope  Pius  V.),  who  was  for  a 
time  secretary  to  the  council,  in  his  '  Opera/  which  also  contain  the 
two  celebrated  epistles  of  Cardinal  Julian  to  Pope  Eugenius,  maintain- 
ing the  paramount  authority  of  the  council ;  le  P6re  Alexandre,  a 
Dominican, '  Dissertationes  de  Conciliis  Senensi  et  Basiliensi,'  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  his '  Historia  Ecclesiastica/  Paris,  1714,  and  Venice, 
1749;  Richer  'Responsio  Synodalis  data  Basiliro,  Oratoribus  D. 
Eugenii  P.  P.  IV.,  in  Congregatione  Generali  III.,  Non.  SeptemK 
1432:  De  Auctoritate  cujusTibet  Concilii  generalis  supra  Papam  et 
quoslibet  Fideles,  pars  pnecipua,  et  in  eam  Commentarius,'  Colonia?, 
1613;  Lenfant, '  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  des  Hussites  et  du  Concile  de 
Basle,*  which  refers  chiefiy  to  the  transactions  of  the  Bohemian 
schismatics  and  their  negociations  with  the  Council  of  Basle,  on 
particular  points  of  rite  and  discipline ;  Richard  '  Analyse  de  Conciles.' 

Ferrara,  Council  of,  was  attended  by  Pope  Eugenius,  the  Emperor 
John  Manuel  Palasologus,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Mark,  arch- 
bishop of  Ephesus,  and  about  twenty  more  eastern  bishops.  The  dis- 
cussions between  them  and  the  Latin  prelates  turned  first  upon  the 
dogma  of  the  proceeding  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  word  "  filioque" 
said  to  have  been  added  by  the  Latins. 

In  1439  the  council  was  transferred  to  Florence,  and  the  discussionB 
were  continued.  The  two  parties  effected  a  reconciliation,  excepting 
Mark  of  Ephesus,  upon  the  dogma  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  of  purgatory, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  which  the  Greeks  acknowlodged, 
*'  saving  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  imtriarchs  of  the  East."  The 
act  of  union  was  signed  by  the.  vicars  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  and  by  several  metropolitans,  but  it  was  soon 
after  disavowed  by  the  great  body  of  the  Eastern  Church.  [Grekk 
CuuRCH.]  The  eastern  prelates,  about  thirty  in  number,  left  Florence 
in  August,  1439,  to  return  to  their  country.  After  their  departure, 
I  Pope  Eugenius  continued  the  council,  although  it  could  no  longer  be 
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callcJ  general,  theTminited  Eastern  Church  being  no  longer  represented 
in  it  The  fathers  of  Baale,  who  had  deposed  Eugenius,  were  declared 
heretical,  as  well  aa  Felix  V.,  who  was  declared  to  be  a  sohismatio 
antipope.  After  several  other  decrees  the  Council  of  Florence  was 
closed  in  April,  1442.  The  French  and  other  divines  do  not  recognise 
tlie  authority  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  which  however  is  fully 
acknowledged  at  Rome.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  following : — 

Ijatrran,  the  Fifth  Omtneil  of,  was  convoked  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  in 
151*2,  to  oppose  the  acts  of  the  pretended  council  of  Pisa,  when  a 
certain  number  of  prelates  hostile  to  Julius  had  assembled  under  the 
influence  of  the  king  of  France,  then  at  variance  with  the  pope. 
After  declaring  all  the  acts  of  Pisa  null  and  void,  and  summoning  the 
French  prelates  to  appear  at  Rome,  Pope  Julius  died  in  February, 
1513,  but  his  successor,  Leo  X.,  continued  the  council,  and  Louis  XII., 
giving  up  the  "  Conciliabulum  "  of  Pisa,  sent  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
council  of  Lateran.  The  French  prelates,  however,  did  not  attend, 
under  various  excuses.  The  council  continued  assembled  till  March, 
1517.  It  chieflv  concerned  itself  with  matters  of  discipline.  Among 
others,  it  established  a  general  ecclesiastical  censorship  on  all  printed 
bcoks,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  [Censorship  op  the  Press.] 
It  confirmed  toe  concordat  made  at  Bologna  between  Pope  Leo  and 
Francis  I.,  concerning  the  sees  and  benefices  of  Fmnce,  and  annulled 
the  previous  pragmatic  sanction  promulgated  by  King  Charles  VII., 
conformably  to  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basle. 
The  concordat  took  away  from  the  chapters  the  right  of  electing  to 
Tacant  sees,  and  gave  the  nomination  to  the  king,  subject  to  the 
papal  eancUon  and  ordination. 

Trent,  the  CcvmeU  of,  is  the  last  oecmnenic  council  of  the  Latin 
church,  and  \&  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Roman  Catholic  world, 
although  some  of  its  decrees  in  matters  of  discipline  are  not  sanctioned 
by  the  laws  of  many  states.    [Trent,  Council  of.] 

The  principal  collections  of  the  acts  of  the  councils  are :  Labb^  and 
C<*>B8art,  '  Sacrorum  Condliorum  nova  et  amplissima  Collectio,'  with 
additions  by  Coleti  and  Mansi,  81  vols.  foL,  Florence  and  Venice, 
1759-98;  'Concilia  generalia  KcclesisB  Catholicso  Pauli  V.  Pont.  Max. 
auctoritate  edita/  4  vols,  fol  Rome,  1628  ,*  '  Concilia  Gkneralia,'  edita 
aT.  Merlino,  2  vols.  foL,  Cologne,  1530 ;  '  Concilia  Omnia,  tam  generalia 
quam  paiticularia,'  a  Petro  Crabbe,  2  vols.  foL,  Cologne,  1538-40; 
'  Collectio  Regia  maiima  Concilionim,  seu  Acta  Conciliorum  et  Epistolss 
Decretales,  ac  Constitutiones  Summorum  Pontificum  ab  anno  Christ! 
34  ad  17U,  studio  Joh.  Harduini,  Soc.  Jam;  cum  novis  indicibus,'  12 
vok  fol..  Pari*,  1714-15. 

There  are  also  collections  of  national  councils :  '  Collectio  Conciliorum 
Hispanis,  diligentia  Garsias  Loaisa  elaborata,'  fol.,  Madrid,  1593 ; 
'  Concilia  Magnao  Britanniae  et  Hibemiae  a  Synodo  Verolamiensi,  a.d.  446 
ad  Londinense,A.i).  1717,a  D.  Wilkina  collecta,'  i  vols,  fol.,  1737 ;  *  Sacra 
Concilia  Ecclesiae  Romano-Catholicao  in  Regno  Hungarian  celebrata,  ab 
anno  1016  ad  1734,'  fol.,  Vienna,  1742 ;  '  Concilia  antiqua  Gallix,  cum 
Epist^lia  Pontificum,  Principum  Constitutionibus,  et  aliis  Qallicansc 
ni  Ecdenasticsa  monimentis.  Opera  et  Studio  T.  Sirmondi,'  3  vols. 
ful.,  Paris,  1629 ;  '  Collectio  maxima  Conciliorum  omnium  HiBpaniac  et 
novi  Orbis,  cura  et  studio  Jos.  Saenz  de  Aguirre,  editio  altera  novis 
additionibns  aucta  a  Jos.  Catalano,  cum  indicibus,'  6  vols,  fol.,  Rome, 
1753;  'Conciles  de  Toulouse,  Bdziers,  et  Narbonne,  ensemble  les 
(•rdonnances  du  Comte  Raimond  centre  les  Albigeois,  par  Amaud 
Sdrbin,  D.D.,*  8vo.,  Paris,  1569 ;  '  Atti  dell*  assemblea  degli  Arcivescovi 
e  Vescovi  della  Toscana  tenuta  in  Firenze,  Tanno  1787,'  4to.,  Fircnze, 
1787 ;  'Atti  e  decreti  del  Concilio  Diocesano  di  Pistoja dell*  anno  1786,' 
4to.  Firenze,  1788 ;  '  Salmon,  Traits  de  Tetude  des  Conciles  et  de  leurs 
Collections,*  Paris,  1724. 

Some  of  the  old  Spanish  councils  are  very  important,  such  as  the 
Council  of  Iliberis,  303,  which  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the 
morak  of  the  faithful,  exposed  as  they  were  to  the  bad  example  of 
their  heathen  countrymen.  Its  canons,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  have 
come  down  to  us,  which  is  not  the  case  with  most  of  the  previous 
councils.  Several  of  the  councils  of  Toledo  are  also  very  important 
for  the  elucidation  of  Church  history  and  controversy,  especially  on 
quefc-tinns  of  discipline. 

The  Greek  or  Eastern  Church,  since  its  separation  from  Rome,  has 
held  its  own  general  coimcils  or  synods  under  the  presidency  of  the 
cecumenic  patriarchs  of  Constantinople.  [Greek  Church  ;  Russian 
Chhich.] 

The  Protestant  and  Reformed  Churches  have  also  held  their  councils 
or  synods,  such  as  DoBT,  Stvod  of.  The  Synod  of  Emden,  in  1571, 
and  that  of  Sandomir,  for  the  Protestant  churches  of  Poland ;  the  general 
attemblies  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  the  convocations  of  the  Church 
of  England,  are  also  a  sort  of  national  councils ;  but  the  Protestauts  in 
general  do  not  admit  the  divine  inspiration  and  consequent  infallibility 
of  the  councils,  whether  general  or  national,  though  they  acknowledge 
the  doctrines  propounded  by  the  first  two  cQcumenic  councils  of  Nice 
and  Constantinople. 
COUXCILLORS.  [Corporations;  Municipal  Corporationb.] 
COUNSEL,  an  abbreviation  of  counsellor,  by  which  in  England  is 
understood  a  barrister.  The  phrase  includes,  of  coxirse,  Serjeants, 
Queen's  counsel,  and  by  courtesy  comprehends  those  who,  having  kept 
twelve  terms  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  have  been  permitted  to 
practise  under  the  bar.  [Barrister.]  The  word  has  no  plural  num- 
ber, and  is  ns^  to  denote  either  one  or  more  counsel    The  duty  of 


counsel  is  to  give  advice  in  questions  of  law,  and  to  manage  causes  for 
clients.  They  are  styled  common  law,  equity,  or  chamber  counsel, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  business  they  transact.  They  are  sup- 
posed  to  plead  gratuitously.  [Advocate.]  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Justice  Bayley,  1  Chit.  R.  851,  "they  are  to  be  paid  beforehand, 
because  they  are  not  to  be  left  to  the  chance  whether  they  shall  ulti- 
mately  get  their  fees  or  not,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
honour  and  integrity  of  the  bar  that  it  is  expected  all  their  fees  should 
be  paid  when  their  briefs  are  delivered.  That  is  the  reason  why  they 
are  not  permitted  to  maintain  an  action  for  their  fees."  Counsel  may 
be  retained  generailv,  that  is,  to  advocate  any  cause  in  which  the 
retaining  party  may  be  engaged,  or  specially  with  reference  to  a  pending 
cause ;  and  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  optional  for  counsel  to  refuse 
a  retainer ;  there  are  certain  rules,  however,  by  which  their  practice  is 
regulated. 

Counsel  in  a  cause  have  the  privil^e  of  enforcing  anything  which  is 
contained  in  their  instructions  and  is  pertinent  to  the  matter  in 
question,  and  are  not  bound  to  inquire  whether  it  be  true  or  false ;  they 
are  also  at  liberty  to  make  fair  comments  on  the  evidence  adduced. 

Formerly,  in  cases  of  felony,  counsel  for  the  prisoner  were  not 
allowed  to  address  the  jury  on  his  behalf;  they  might,  however, 
examine  and  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  and  argue  points  of  law; 
but  now  by  stat.  6  ft  7  Wm.  IV.  c  114,  aJl  persons  tried  for  felony 
mi^  make  full  answer  and  defence  by  counsel. 

Counsel  are  punishable  by  stat.  West  1.  8  Ed.  I.,  c.  28,  for  deceit  or 
collusion,  and,  it  is  said,  are  so  far  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judges, 
that  in  the  event  of  malpractice  they  may  be  prohibited  from  addressing 
the  court.  They  are  certainly  bound  by  the  rules  established  by  each 
court  for  the  regulation  of  its  own  practice ;  and  for  professional  or 
other  misconduct  may  be  disbarred  by  the  inn  of  court  to  which  they 
belong     (Blackst.  *  Comm.,'  Mr.  Kerr's  ed.,  v.  iii.  p.  28.) 

COUNT,  through  the  French  word  comU,  from  the  Latin  come», 
comitit,  meaning  companion.  Considered  in  its  original  acceptation, 
this  word  might  be  translated  by  assessor,  an  officer  who,  during  the 
Roman  republic,  was  given  as  an  assistant  to  the  proconsuls  or  the 
propraetors  sent  out  to  govern  the  proviuccs.  Cicero  speaks  of  these 
comites  in  several  passages  of  his  works.  Dion  Cassius  states  that 
Augustus  Csesar  called  by  that  name  all  the  officers  of  his  imperial 
household.  These  comites  pronounced  judgment  on  all  matters 
referred  to  them  by  the  emperor,  and  their  judgments  had  the  same 
authority  as  the  Senatus  Consulta.  The  council  of  state  instituted  by 
Napoleon  I.  gives  a  very  exact  idea  of  the  constitution  of  that  court 
tribunal.  Like  the  council  of  state,  the  latter  was  invested  with 
judicial,  legislative,  and  executive  power.  The  emperors  of  the  East 
followed  the  example  of  those  of  the  West,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  comites  created  by  Augustus  and  his  successors  were  the 
counsellors  of  the  emperor,  and  the  title  belonged  to  the  office  cind  not 
to  the  person ;  whilst  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  it  was  quite  the 
contrary.  The  nomenclature  of  these  counts  fiUs  a  considerable  place 
in  the  Glossary  of  Ducange.  The  comes  marearum,  counts  of  the 
frontiers,  which  were  formerly  called  marches  (a  denomination  still  in 
use  in  the  papal  BtaV^s),  took  subsequentlv  the  title  of  marquis;  an 
innovation  wtiich  raised  long  and  serious  discussions  among  the  learned 
in  feudal  right  and  court  etiquette. 

Under  the  first  two  races  of  the  Frank  kings,  the  counts  were,  as 
under  the  lower  empire,  officers  of  various  degrees.  The  count  of  the 
palace  was  the  first  dignity  in  the  state,  after  the  maire  of  the  palace. 
He  presided  in  the  court  royal  when  the  prince  was  absent,  and 
possessed  sovereign  jurisdiction.  He  also  exercised  a  great  influence 
in  the  nomination  of  the  king's  delegates,  who,  under  the  title  of  counts, 
administered  the  provinces.  A  count  had  the  government  of  a  small 
district,  often  limited  to  a  town  and  its  dex)endencies.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  a  judge,  a  civil  administrator,  and  a  military  commander. 
In  case  of  war,  he  led  in  person  the  contingent  of  Ms  county  to  the 
army.  The  learned  DutiUet,  in  his  '  Recueil  des  Rois  de  France,  de 
leur  Couronne,  et  Maison,'  kc,  expatiates  on  the  functions  of  ancient 
counts.  With  the  progress  of  time,  the  counts,  as  well  as  the  other 
officers  appointed  to  govern  the  provinces,  the  towns,  and  the  frontiers, 
succeeded  in  rendering  their  places  hereditary,  and  in  making  them- 
selves sovereign  masters  of  the  districts  of  which  they  had  only  been 
created  removeable  and  revocable  administrators.  At  firat  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  securing  the  reversion  to  their  sons,  then  to 
their  collateral  heirs,  and  finally  they  declared  those  places  hereditary 
for  ever,  under  Hugh  Capet,  the  son  of  Robert,  count  of  Paris,  who 
himself  onlv  obtained  the  throne  partly  in  consequence  of  that  con- 
cession. It  was  feucUlism  that  introduced  inheritance  instead  of 
election  as  a  permanent  rule  in  political  successions.  The  supremo 
chief  of  the  ancient  Franks,  koning  (Lat.  rex),  was  a  magistrate,  and  as 
a  magistrate  he  was  elected,  although  always  from  the  same  family. 
The  kiferior  chiefs,  heri-zoghe,  graven, rakhen-burghe  *  (Lat.  duces,  aymitcs, 
judices),  were  also  elected. 

The  term  "  count "  is  now  become  in  France  a  mere  title,  conferring 
no  political  importance.     In  the  papal  states,  as  well  as  in  those  of 

*  Heruzoght,  in  Its  proper  acceptation,  means  leader  of  an  army,  ttom.  the 
word  heer,  army,  sad  the  verb  Miehen,  to  lead.  Grate,  graf,  gheref,  means,  in 
all  the  Germanic  dialects,  the  authority  of  a  secondary  magistrate.  Bakhen^ 
hurghe  means  notable  persons ;  they  are  employed  as  Judges  and  guardians  of 
pubUo  order. 
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Austria,  it  may  be  bought  with  buhls  of  money  not  at  all  considerable ; 
and  in  the  other  monarchical  states  of  the  continent,  it  is  granted  as  a 
mai'k  of  imperial  or  royal  favour. 

The  title  of  earlj  or,  as  it  was  often  rendered  in  Latin,  coma,  com- 
panion, is  of  very  high  antiquity  in  England,  being  well  known  to  the 
Saxons  under  the  name  of  ealdorman,  that  is  to  say  elder-man,  and 
also  thiremanf  because  each  of  them  had  the  government  of  a  distinct 
ahire,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  county.  The  sheriff',  under  his 
latinised  name,  is  called  vice-comes,  or  viscount,  which  term  [Vibcount] 
is  now  one  of  the  titles  of  rank  in  the  British  peerage.  The  term 
count  seems  not  to  have  been  used  in  England  as  a  title  of  honour, 
though  the  wives  of  earls  from  a  very  early  period  have  been  addressed 
by  the  title  of  countess.  The  king,  in  mentioning  an  earl  in  any  writ 
or  commisifion,  usually  styles  him  "  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin/'  a 
peculiarity  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

COUNT.    [Declaration;  Pleading.] 

COUNTER- APPROACH  is  the  term  applied  m  fortification  to  any 
pmall  work  thrown  up  by  the  besieged  to  look  into  or  enfilade  any  of 
the  besiegers'  approaches.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  generally  niade 
by  running  out  a  trench  from  one  of  the  outworks  to  some  advantageous 
rising  ground  in  its  vicinity,  or  to  such  a  position  that  a  battery  formed 
in  it  may  enfilade  some  of  the  enemy's  boyaux  of  communication 
which  have  been  directed  clear  of  the  main  works.  By  these  means,  an 
active,  vigorous,  and  energetic  defender  may  prolong  his  defence  con- 
siderably, as  each  counts-approach  entails  much  loss  of  time  to  a 
besieger,  either  in  taking  it  or  making  fresh  communications.  In  no 
siege,  perhaps,  in  history  has  this  plan  been  followed  out  to  so  great  an 
extent  and  with  such  great  success  as  at  Sebastopol :  there  a  force  as 
large,  and  for  a  time  much  larger,  than  the  besiegers,  with  an  unlimited 
supply  of  nuUerid,  was  enabled  to  push  out  counter-approaches  as  fast 
as  uie  allies  could  adrance  their  trenches ;  and  thus  the  besiegers  were 
every  now  and  then  surprised  and  stopped  by  finding  works  n^idly 
constructed  and  armed  on  their  flank  and  almost  in  their  rear,  entailing 
great  loss  of  time  while  the  works  were  extended  to  the  flank  and 
fresh  approaches  made  to  take  these  counter-approaches.  Thus  was  it 
with  the  Mamelon,  and  with  what  were  called  the  White  Works,  which 
cost  the  French  many  thousands  of  lives  to  take. 

COUNTER-ARCHED  REVETMENTS,  or  EevUmmU  m  JHchargt, 
The  simple  or  plain  revetment  consists,  as  described  under  Bastion, 
of  a  retaining  \i4ll  of  masonry,  strengthened  at  intervals  bv  counter- 
forts, supporting  the  earth  of  the  rampart  which  rests  agamst  it ;  in 
the  counter-arched  revetment  the  mass  of  earth  does  not,  however, 
rest  against  the  main  wall,  which  is  therefore  made  for  the  escarp  only 
6  feet,  and  coimterscarp  only  S  feet,  thick ;  and  the  coimter-forte,  5  feet 
thick  and  16  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  extend  about  8  feet  back,  and 
rising  about  7  feet  above  the  foot  of  the  revetment,  are  then  covered 
and  connected  by  arches  turned  from  one  to  the  other,  which  support 
the  earth  of  the  parapet  and  thereby  fonn  a  bomb-proof  cover,  com- 
munication being  obtiuned  along  the  whole  extent  by  openings  cut  in 
the  piers.  With  loopholes  cut  in  the  front  wall,  counter-arched  revet- 
ments are  further  useful  in  afibrding  a  defence  for  the  ditch  by  a  low 
musketry  fire.  The  earth  of  the  rampart  is  retained  either  by  arches 
turned  from  end  to  end  of  the  counterforts  with  their  concavity  to  the 
front  wall,  or  by  a  flat  wall  connecting  the  piers,  or  without  anything 
at  all  by  the  earth  being  allowed  to  assume  its  natural  slope.  Hence  a 
further  advantage  of  the  counter-arched  revetment  is,  that  the  besieger, 
after  breaching  the  front  wall,  most  break  through  these  counter- 
arches  by  breaching  or  mining  the  piers  before  he  can  make  a  practi- 
cable breach.  To  make  the  destruction  of  the  piers  more  difficult,  and 
to  hinder  the  earth  falling  to  a  slope,  even  when  the  outer  revetoaent 
is  breached,  the  coimteiiorts  are  connected  in  portions  of  Camot's 
i^stem  by  two  walls  1  foot  6  inches  thick  placed  at  11  and  18  feet  from 
the  back  of  the  escarp,  and  arched  convex  towards  the  rear.  The  com- 
partments formed  by  this  netwofl  of  walls  are  then  filled  with  earth. 
[Revetment.] 

COUNTERFORT,  an  addition  to  the  thickness  of  a  quay  or  of  an 
abutment  wall,  made  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  dynamical 
resistance  of  the  latter ;  and  a  counterfort  difiers  from  a  buttren  in  this 
respect,  that  the  former  is  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  where  it  is 
hidden  by  the  earthwork  or  other  backing;  whereas  the  latter  is 
apparent,  and  is  often  made  to  form  part  of  the  aixihitectural  character 
of  a  building.  The  philosophical  principles  to  be  observed  with  either 
of  these  portions  of  a  building  are  however  the  same,  and  they  may  be 
stated  to  be,  that  they  should  distribute  the  eflfort  over  the  greatest 
possible  area,  and  also  as  far  &s  possible  decompose  its  action,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  it  ultimately  upon  the  base  of  the  additional  struc- 
tures, which  can  more  easily  be  rendered  perfect  than  the  base  of  the 
whole  walL  Counterforts,  when  used  to  strengthen  the  abutments  of 
a  bridge,  must  present  a  moment  of  dynamical  resistance  which  shall 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  abut- 
ment itself;  and  this  may  be  ascertained  by  supposing  that  the  mass  of 
the  counterfort  is  applied  in  a  thin  sheet  along  the  inner  side  of  the  wall, 
or,  in  other  words,  Uiat  the  mass  of  the  wall  is  increased  by  the  whole 
mass  of  the  counterfort.  But  evidently  this  is  an  unfavourable,  whilst 
it  is  a  safe  mode  of  calculation ;  for  it  leaves  entirely  out  of  account 
the  influence  of  the  leverage  of  the  projection.  When  counterforts 
are  applied  to  the  inner  faces  of  quay  walls  they  act  by  splitting  up 
into  portions,  as  it  wero   the  efibrt  of  the  earthwork  beMnd  them 


nearly  as  much  as  they  do  by  increasing  the  dynamica]  reeistaoce  of 
the  walls  themselves.  Great  precautions  must  be  adopted  in  building 
such  counterforts  to  ensure  the  sound  binding  together  of  the  masoniy 
of  tiie  respective  parts  of  the  structure. 

COUNTER-FORTS,  m  military  architecture,  are  buttresses  of  brick 
or  stone  built  against  the  revetment  walls,  by  which  the  outward 
pressure  of  the  rampart,  or  of  the  natural  ground  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ditch,  is  resisted.  The  rectangular  portions  at  N  and  if,  fig.  2, 
Bastion,  are  counter-forts  so  situated.  They  are  intended  to  increase 
the  strength  of  such  walls,  and  are  formed  between  them  and  the  earth 
which  the  walls  retain.  Their  depth  is  usually  equal  to  the  mean  thick- 
ness of  the  revetment,  and  they  are  placed  at  intervals  of  about  18  feet 
from  each  other,  along  the  widls.  They  are  sometimes  connecUnl 
together  by  comiter-arches.    [Revetment. J 

COUNTER- GUARDS  are  outworks  occasionally  constructed  on  the 
exterior  of  the  bastions  or  ravelins  of  a  fortress  in  order  to  retard  the 
formation  of  a  breach  in  eithef  of  those  works. 

The  counter-guard  is  in  general  merely  a  line  of  rampart  surmounts 
by  a  parapet,  and  broken  in  direction  so  as  to  form  two  faces  parallel 
to  those  of  the  work  which  it  covers ;  it  has  leas  relief  than  the  interior 
work,  in  order  that  the  fire  from  the  latter  may  pass  over  it,  and  when 
taken  may  not  afford  the  enemy  in  any  lodgment  which  he  may  form 
in  it  the  power  of  seeing  into  the  main  works.  Its  breadth  in  rear  of 
the  parapet  should  not  exceed  about  18  feet,  that,  while  there  may  be 
room  for  the  defenders,  the  enemy  may  not  have  sufficient  space  for  the 
establishment  of  a  battery  on  its  terreplein  ;  and  consequently,  that  he 
may  not  be  able  to  breach  the  bastion  or  ravelin  till,  by  mining  or 
otherwise,  he  has  detroyed  the  coimter-guard. 

When  counter-guards  are  constructed  in  front  both  of  a  bastion  aod 
of  the  collateral  ravelin,  the  inter^  between  their  extremities  unavoid- 
ably leaves  a  face  of  one  of  these  works  exposed ;  and,  as  a  breach  in 
the  former  would  be  more  fatal  to  the  defenders  than  one  in  the  latter 
work,  the  lengths  of  the  counter-guards  must  be  determined  by  the 
condition  that  the  exposed  face  be  that  of  the  ravelin. 

What  are  called  counter-guards  in  the  second  and  third  systems  of 
Vauban  are,  properly,  bastions  detached  from  the  line  of  rampart  called 
the  enceinte.    [See  the  work  marked  v,  in  fy.  S,  Bastion.] 

Counter-guards  always,  however,  have  the  disadvantage,  when  taken, 
of  providing  a  safe  large  retired  place  d^armet  in  their  ditches,  where  the 
attacking  officer  may  collect  his  assaulting  column  close  to  the  breach. 

COUNTERMINE.    [Mines,  Military.] 

COUNTERPART.    [Deed.! 

COUNTERPOINT,  in  music  (contrapundum),  is  a  term  now  syn- 
onymous with  harmony  [BLabmont],  and  nearly  so  with  composition ; 
but  the  latter  implies  more  of  invention,  of  imagination,  particularly 
as  relates  to  melody,  than  counterpoint  imports.  Counterpoint  in  it^ 
literal  and  strict  sense  signifies  point  against  point  In  the  infancy 
of  harmony,  musical  notes  or  signs  were  simple  points,  or  dots,  and  in 
compositions  in  two  or  more  parts  were  placed  on  staves,  over,  or 
against,  each  other.  Subsequently,  the  term  was  applied  to  the  porta 
added  to  a  given  melody,  such  melody  taking  the  name  of  cantvM- 
frmus,  canto-ftrmo,  or  plain-song.  [Plain-Sono.]  Viewing  it  in  thia 
sense,  the  Padre  Martim  wrote  his  very  elaborate  and  justly-celebrattKi 
'  Saggio  di  Contrappunto  sopra  il  Canto-Fermo*  (1774),  a  work  to 
which  we  refer  every  student  who  wishes  to  enter  deeply  into  Ae 
subject.  But  Zarlino,  in  his  '  Institutione  Harmoniche'  (1589),  ranka 
counterpoint  as  the  principal  part  ("  toggetto  principale  ")  in  airs,  &c , 
written  in  two  parts.  And  many  writers  consider  the  word  as  apply- 
ing generally  to  composition  in  parts,  among  whom  are  the  learned 
Dr.  Pepusch,  the  acute  Spanish  Jesuit  Eximeno,  the  industrious  Dr. 
Lichtenthal,  ftc. ;  so  imstable  is  musical  language,  so  ill  defined  are 
musical  terms  1 

Counterpoint  is  divided  into  Simple,  Fkrid,  or  Figurate,  and  DouiU, 
Simple  counterpoint  is  a  composition  in  two  or  more  parts,  the  notes 
of  each  part  being  equal  in  value  to  those  of  the  corresponding  part, 
or  parts,  and  concoids.  Johann  Fux,  Kapellmeister  to  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.,  in  his  '  Gradus  ad  Pamassum '  (1725),  furnishes  ua  with 
the  following  examples  of  this  species,  calling  one  pact  caniusjirmui.oT 
the  canto  fermo,  the  other  contrapunctumj  or  counterpoint,  and  taking 
each  in  turn  as  the  melody.  We  have  here  substituted  the  treble  for 
the  c  clefa, 
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In  Fhiid  CounterpciiU  two  or  more  notes  are  written  against  each 
Qote  of  the  subject,  or  canto  fermo,  and  discords  are  admissible. 
Examples  from  Fuz. 

Doubk  ComUrpoint,  says  the  German  tlieorist  whose  examples  we 
have  quoted,  *'  is  a  species  of  composition  in  which  any  of  the  parts 
may  be  tnmspoaed  into  the  tenth  above  or  below,  omittuog  some  notes, 

Gnmterpoint. 


the  subject  remaining  stationary.**  Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  inver- 
sion of  the  parts,  so  wat  the  base  may  become  the  subject,  the  subject 
the  base,  Ac,  thus  producing  new  melodies  and  new  harmonies,  *'  in 
an  artificial  and  wonderful  manner,**  adds  Pedro  Cerone,  who  seems  to 
have  been  quite  delighted  with  the  contrivance ;  at  a  period,  however 
(1618),  when  subtleties  of  all  kinds  were  more  valued  than  in  the 
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present  day.  Fuz  gives  the  subjoined  examples  of  double  counter- 
\*mit  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  little  more  than  an  ez- 
teoaon  of  florid  counterpoint.    In  the  first  ezample  the  canto  fcrmo  is 

Ex.  1. 


the  base,  the  counterpoint  the  treble.  In  the  second,  the  canto  fermo  is 
the  upper  part,  while  the  counterpoint  is  transposed  a  tenth  lower, 
and  becomes  the  base.    In  the  third,  the  canto  fermo  and  counterpoint 
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remain  as  in  the  first  example,  while  Uie  latter,  transposed  a  tenth 
loHcr,  is  adopted  as  a  base,  as  in  £z.  2 ;  and  thus  is  formed  a  com- 
position in  three  parts. 

The  study  of  Counterpoint  is  necessary  as  part  of  the  education  of 
a  good  musician,  though  now  much  neglected;  it  has,  nevertheless, 
been  sometimes  carried  to  such  a  length  as  to  become  pure  pedantry. 
For  the  principal  rules  of  Counterpoint, — and  also  for  some  brief 
remarks  on  the  question,  "iwhether  the  ai-t  of  writing  in  parts,"  was 
u&dentood  by  the  ancients,  see  Harmony. 

COUNTERPOISE  is,  generally,  a  mass  of  brass  or  iron  so  disposed 
as  to  keep  a  part  of  some  instrument  or  machine  in  equilibrio. 

The  instnunoits  employed  in  practical  astronomy  are  generally 
mounted  so  that  their  centres  of  gravity  are  supported,  in  which  case 
tbej  require  no  counterpoise ;  but  a  reflecting  circle,  for  example,  when 
placed  in  any  position  except  one  which  is  horizontal,  has  its  centre  of 
gravity  on  one  side  of  the  pillar  which  supports  it ;  and  a  mass  of 
brass,  so  connected  with  the  axis  of  the  circle  as  to  be  always  on  the 
side  of  the  pillar  which  is  opposite  the  latter,  serves  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  instrument  steady. 

A  transit  instrument,  or  a  mural  circle  of  considerable  magnitude 
and  weight,  whose  pivots  would  press  heavily  on  their  supports,  is 
Bometimee  provided  with  counterpoises,  one  for  each  point  which  is  to 
be  relieved ;  this  is  applied  at  one  end  of  a  lever  which  is  supported 
bj  the  pillar  or  stand  of  the  instrument,  the  other  end  being  con- 
nected, near  the  pivot,  with  the  axle ;  and  thus  the  pressure  is  dimin- 
ished or  wholly  removed. 

A  bridge  which  is  capable  of  being  turned  on  horizontal  joints  at 
one  of  its  extremities  [Drawbridoe]  usually  has  its  weight  relieved, 
or  ahnost  wholly  removed,  by  a  counterpoise,  so  that  the  machinery 
employed  to  raise  it  has  little  except  the  resistance  arising  from  friction 
to  oTercome.  The  counterpoise  is  at  one  extremity  of  a  chain,  which 
passes  over  a  pulley  at  the  top  of  a  pillar,  and  is  attached  at  the  other 
extremity  to  some  part  of  the  bridge. 

Now.  since  a  drawbridge,  in  being  raised  or  lowered,  exerts  on  the 
suspending  chains  a  strain  which  increases  as  the  bridge  declines  more 
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from  a  vertical  position,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  this  strain  may 
be  always  in  eqwUbrio  with  the  constant  weight  serving  as  a  counter- 
poise, that  the  latter  should  move  on  a  surface  whpse  fig^e  is  deter- 
mined consistently  with  that  condition.  The  rules  for  the  resolution 
of  forces  give  expressions  for  the  strains  to  which  the  two  parts  of  the 
chain  are  subject  in  the  directions  of  their  lengths ;  and,  making  these 
equal  to  one  another, 'there  is  obtained  an  equation  which  maybe 
shown  to  be  that  of  an  epitrochoid ;  such,  consequently,  is  the  figure 
which  should  be  given  to  the  surface  on  which  the  counterpoise  is  to 
slide.  It  should  be  observed  that,  in  the  investigation,  the  eflfective 
weight  of  the  drawbridge  is  not  its  absolute  weight  (acting  at  the  centre 
of  gravity) ;  but  is  equal  to  this  latter  weight  diminished  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  distances  of  the  fulcrum,  or  johit,  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  and  from  the  point  at  which  the  chain  is  attached  to  the  bridge, 
generally  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  latter. 

If  the  pulley  over  which  the  chain  passes  is  olose  to  the  elevated 
extremity  of  the  bridge  when  the  latter  is  in  a  vertical  position,  the 
length  of  the  chain  will,  of  course,  be  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  a  square 
of  which  the  length  of  the  bridge  is  one  side ;  then,  a  circle  whose 
centre  corresponds  to  the  joint  of  the  drawbridge,  and  whose  radius  is 
the  whole  length  of  the  chain,  being  supposed  to  revolve  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  fixed  circle  of  equal  radius ;  a  point  supposed  to  be 
on  the  produced  radius  of  the  revolving  circle,  or  epicycle,  at  a  distance 
from  its  centre  equal  to  the  difference  between  twice  the  length  of  the 
radius,  or  chain,  and  the  length  of  the  bridge  will,  by  revolving  witli 
the  epicycle,  describe  the  required  curve. 

The  great  telescope  of  Lord  Rosse,  at  Parsonstown,  Ireland,  turns 
upon  a  joint  at  its  lower  extremity ;  and,  being  intended  to  decline 
from  a  vertical  position  both  towards  the  nor^  and  the  south,  it  is 
provided  with  two  ooimterpoises,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  elevation  or 
depression.  One  of  these  weights  is  on  a  chain  which  is  attached,  at 
one  extremity,  to  a  point  near  the  object  end  of  the  telescope,  and,  at 
the  other,  to  .a  fixed  point  at  the  top  of  the  wall ;  this  point  being  so 
situated  that,  in  elevating  the  telescope,  the  weight  descends,  and 
deicribesi  by  its  gravity^  a  circular  arc  coinciding  nearly  with  the 
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proper  epitrochoid.  The  other  weight  is  at  the  end  of  a  lever  pro- 
jecting horizontally,  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  telescope,  when 
the  latter  is  in  a  vertical  position ;  and  then,  consequently,  it  acts  with 
the  greatest  power ;  its  action  diminishes,  by  the  lever  being  elevated 
or  depressed,  as  the  telescope  declines  from  the  vertical  towards  the 
north  or  south. 

COUNTERSCARP,  is  that  side  of  the  ditch,  abouta  fortress,  which 
is  opposite  to  the  ramparta.  The  part  which  is  in  front  of  the  salient 
angle  of  a  work  is  in  the  form  (on  the  plan)  of  a  circular  arc  having 
the  vertex  of  that  angle  as  a  centre ;  and,  if  the  ditch  be  that  of  an 
outwork,  the  direction  of  the  counterscarp  is  generally  parallel  to  the 
rampart ;  the  counterscarp  of  the  main  ditch  is  in  the  direction  of  a 
line  which  is  a  tangent  drawn  to  the  arc  from  the  shoulder  of  the 
collateral  bastion.  [See  the  lines  above  fo,  oe,  fy.  1.  Bastion.] 
This  is  intended,  since  the  length  of  the  flank  is  greater  than  the 
breatUh  of  the  ditch  at  the  said  angle,  to  allow  the  whole  fire  of  the 
flank  to  be  directed  along  the  main  ditch  ;  and  Cormontaingne  suggests 
that  the  tangent  should  be  drawn  from  the  interior  side  of  the  parapet 
at  the  Bhoulder  angle,  in  order  that  the  fire  of  the  man  stationed  there 
may  more  accurately  graze  the  wall  of  the  coimterscarp. 

In  most  systems  of  fortification  the  counterscarp  is  retained  by  a 
vertical  wall  of  masonry,  similar  to  that  of  the  escarp  [Escarp],  in 
order  to  render  the  descent  of  the  enemy  into  the  ditch  a  difficult 
operation,  requiring  mining  or  other  operation  to  destroy  the  wall, 
and  thereby  entailing  delay  :  the  defence  of  the  covered  way  is 
also  thereby  prolonged,  since  the  enemy  who  may  have  entered  it 
at  one  place  is  unable  to  spread  along  it  on  account  of  the  traverses 
which  are  constructed  across  it.  Carnot,  however,  recommends  that 
the  couutei  scarp  side  of  the  ditch  should  be  formed  in  a  gentle 
slope  rising  from  the  bottom  to  the  level  of  the  natural  gi*ound, 
in  oi-der  that  the  garrison  may  wilh  facility  make  those  great 
sorties  which  he  considers  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of 
defence. 

COUNTERVALLATION,  a  chain  of  redoubts  executed  about  a 
fortress  in  order  to  prevent  the  sorties  of  the  garrison  :  the  works  are 
generally  unconnected  with  each  other,  but  sometimes  they  are  united 
by  a  continuous  line  of  parapet.  It  has  hapi>ened,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  siogo  or  blockade,  that  the  investmg  corps  has  been 
menaced  by  an  anny  coming  up  to  relieve  the  fortress ;  in  which  case, 
when  it  is  intended  to  act  on  the  defensive  without  abandoning  the 
siege,  a  chain  of  redoubts  is  constructed  to  strengthen  that  corps  on 
the  exterior :  this  is  called  a  circumvallation  ;  and  originally,  like  the 
interior  chain,  it  entirely  surrounded  the  fortress. 

According  to  ThucycUdes,  the  town  of  Plata^a,  when  besieged  by  the 
Lacedicmonians,  was  surrounded  by  a  line  of  paliwules.to  prevent  the 
egress  of  the  garrirton ;  and  subsequen'.ly  a  circumvallation  was  added. 
At  the  siege  of  Alexia,  the  countervallation  executed  by  Caesar  con- 
sisted of  a  ram  part  of  earth,  12  feet  high,  which  was  surmounted  by  a 
jMirapet,  probably  of  stakes,  and  by  turrets,  at  the  distance  of  80  feet 
from  each  other.  A  triple  ditch  was  formed  between  this  line  and  the 
town.  The  Roman  army  was  encamped  beyond  the  line,  and  enclosed 
by  a  circumvallation  of  similar  form ;  the  latter  was  14  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  related  in  the  continuation  of  the  history  written 
by  William  of  Tyre,  that,  at  the  siege  of  Acre  by  Richard  I.  of 
England,  the  defenders  made  a  sortie,  and  having  forced  the  agger, 
b^an  to  plunder  the  camp ;  and  it  is  added,  that  Saladin,  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  an  army,  made  a  night  attack  on  the  lines :  these 
circumstances  sufficiently  indicate  that  both  coimtervallations  and 
drcumvallations  were  then  in  use. 

The  long  duration  of  ancient  sieges  rendered  such  works  indiB^ien- 
Bable ;  but  the  use  of  artillery  having  greatly  abridged  the  time  to 
which  the  defence  of  a  fortified  place  can  be  extended,  they  have 
become  of  less  importance,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  only  when  the  garrison  is 
strong  and  the  quarters  of  the  besieging  army  are  separated  by  the 
obstacles  of  the  groimd,  that  any  works  are  considered  necessary ;  tmd, 
in  this  ca.-;e,  instead  of  continuous  lines  of  palisades  and  high  towers  of 
wood,  a  few  simple  redoubts  and  breast-works  of  earth  are  constructed 
at  intcr\'als.  In  general,  the  besiegers  are  protected  by  an  army  of 
obFcrvation  in  the  field,  when  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to 
raise  tlie  siege  is  apprehended. 

The  siege  of  Sebastopol  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  contradict  the 
statement  of  works  of  circumvallation  being  little  used  in  modem 
sieges,  for  there  numerous  and  powerful  works  were  thrown  up  to 
protect  the  besiegers'  army  from  the  attacks  of  the  besieged,  and 
indeed  the  want  of  them  was  felt  at  Inkermann;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  could  hardly  be  termed  a  siege  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  the  attempt  of  one  army  to  dislodge 
another  equally  powerful  and,  at  times,  more  nimierous  opponent, 
from  a  strongly  fortified  position  with  supplies  and  mat&riel  of  every 
description  close  at  hand..  In  consequence  of  which,  and  of  the  non- 
investment  of  the  place,  while  the  whole  disposable  force'  of  the  allies 
was  occupied  in  carrying  on  the  attack,  works  were  necessary  to 

Srotect  their  flanks  and  rear  from  the  sudden  sorties  of  the  disposable 
lu^sian  ft)rcc8  on  any  weak  and  imguardcd  x>oint8. 
COUNTY.     [SiiiRE.] 

COUNTY  COURTS.  The  whole  jurisdiction  in  civil  causes  of  the 
old  8cfiyrcm/>t€,  or  County  Co\ut,  has  been  transferred  to  the  new 
County  Courts,  first  established  for  the  recovery  of  claims  not  exceed- 


ing 202.  in  amount,  in  1840,  but  whose  juriBdlctlon  has  sinoe  been 
considerably  extended. 

These  tribunals  were  intended,  not  only  to  bring  justice  to  every 
man's  door,  but  also  to  supply  the  place  of  a  great  variety  of  inferi^>r 
courts,  established  in  difierent  localities  by  as  many  different  Acts  of 
Parliament,  obtained  for  that  purpose.  These  Courts  of  Reques^t^,  or 
Courts  of  Conscience,  as  they  were  called,  were  intended  solely  for  the 
recovery  of  small  debts,  and  were  consequently  abolished  when  the 
new  County  Courts  were  established. 

The  Coimty  Coiut  may  entertain  suits  for  the  recovery  of  all  del'ts, 
damages,  and  demands,  legacies,  and  balances  of  partnership  accouutci, 
where  the  sum  sued  for  does  not  exceed  50/.  If  the  parties  consent  in 
writing,  claims  to  any  amount  may  be  determined ;  but  the  court  has 
no  jurischction  (unless  the  parties  consent  in  wTxting)  in  any  action  in 
which  the  title  to  real  property  or  in  which  the  validity  of  any  Inxpiert 
under  a  will  or  settlement,  may  come  in  question ;  nor  in  any  action 
for  a  malicious  prosecution,  for  libel  or  slander,  or  seduction. 

The  crown  may  sue  in  this  court  for  duties  and  penalties  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  pounds,  the  judgment  in  such  cases  being  final 
An  action  again  may  be  brought  in  it  against  a  custom-house  officer, 
in  respect  of  any  illegal  seizure  of  vessels  or  goods,  where  the  damages 
do  not  exceed  fifty  pounds ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  an  appeal,  as  in 
an  ordinary  action  (16  &  17  Vict  c.  107).  Questions  between  the 
crown  and  any  party  liable  for  Succession  Duties  (not  exceeding  fifty 
pounds)  may  also  be  determined  in  this  court;  the  decision  of  Uie 
judge  in  such  cases  also  being  final  (16  &  17  Vict  c.  51). 

The  County  Courts  are  essentially  local  courts,  for  to  give  jurisdic- 
tion the  defendant  must  reside  within  the  district  of  the  court,  at  the 
time  of  the  action  being  brought.  By  leave  of  the  court  an  action 
may  bo  brought  where  the  cause  thereof  arose  within  its  district,  in 
cases  in  which  the  defendant  has  dwelt  or  carried  on  business  in  such 
district  within  six  months.  The  court  has  also  jurisdiction  to  give  a 
landlord  iK)8se88ion  of  premises  of  which  the  rent  does  not  exceed  50/,, 
and  no  fine  has  been  piud,  where  the  tenant's  term  has  determined,  or 
he  has  received  notice  to  quit,  orwhere  the  rent  is  half  a  year  in  arrcar. 
'  Its  jurisdiction  in  t^tamentary  matters  is  explained  elsewhere. 
[PuoBATK.]  The  County  Court  has  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  det^r- 
nuning  the  claims  and  disputes  of  the  members  and  officers  of  Friendly 
Societies,  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies,  and  of  Literary  an«l 
Scientific  Institutions  (18  &  19  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  41 ;  15  &  16  Vict  c.  31, 
s.  8,  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions  Act,  1854),  and  in  the 
appointment  of  trustees  to,  and  the  regulation  of,  all  charities  within 
the  district  of  the  court,  of  which  the  gross  annual  revenue  does  not 
exceed  30^.    [Charities.] 

A  suit  is  begim  by  the  entry  of  a  plaint  at  the  office  of  the  court-, 
which  sets  out  the  names  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  the  nature 
of  the  action.  Thereupon  a  summons  is  issued,  a  copy  of  which  is 
served  on  the  defendant  by  one  of  the  b'ailiffii  of  the  court,  requiring 
the  defendant  to  appear ;  which  he  must  do  at  the  court  to  which  he 
is  summoned,  or  have  judgment  given  against  him.  If  defence  is 
made,  the  matter  in  dispute  is,  on  the  trial,  inquired  into,  and  dUpt»sed 
of  summarily  by  the  judge ;  who  is  to  decide  all  questions,  as  well  of 
fact  as  of  law,  unless  one  or  other  of  the  parties  has  demanded  a  juiy 
for  the  trial  of  matters  of  fact :  for  in  actions  for  sums  above  6/.,  a 
jury  of  five  may  be  obtained  as  of  right;  in  this  case  the  facts  are  to 
be  tried  by  the  jury. 

In  actions  for  more  than  20^,  an  appeal  lies  to  either  of  the  superior 
courts  of  law  at  Westminster,  against  the  decision  of  the  judge  in 
matter  of  law,  or  in  the  reception  or  rejection  of  evidence.  No  appeal 
lies  against  his  decision  in  matters  of  fact. 

The  court,  which  is  held  once  a  month,  is  a  court  of  record.  On 
its  judgment  execution  may  be  issued  against  the  goods  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful party.  If  he  has  no  goods,  but  has  the  means  of  paying,  and 
refuses  to  do  so,  he  may  be  punished,  after  inquiry  into  his  circum- 
stances, by  imprisotunent  for  a  period  not  exceeding  forty  days;  or 
the  judgment  (if  for  more  than  20^)  may  be  removed  into  one  of  the 
superior  courts,  and  enforced  there  by  the  ordinary  procea  of  exe- 
cution. 

To  encourage  suitora  to  resort  to  this  court,  the  plaintiff  in  the 
superior  courts  (in  suits  in  which  they  have  concurrent  jurisdiction) 
does  not  in  general  obtain  costs  in  actions  of  contract  where  he  recovers 
less  than  20?.,  and  in  actions  of  tort  where  he  recovers  no  more  than 
51.,  unless  the  judge  who  tries  the  cause  certifies  for  costs,  or  it  appears 
that  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  bringing  the  action  in  the  superior 
court. 

Previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  County  Courts,  the  Courts  of 
Bankruptcy  had,  under  the  '  Protection  Acts,*  jurisdiction  to  grant  to 
any  person  who  was  a  trader  owing  less  than  300/.  in  all,  or  who  was 
not  a  trader  within  the  bankrupt  laws,  protection  from  all  process. 
This  jurisdiction  was,  by  the  statute  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  102,  vested  in 
the  County  Court,  and  the  Court  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Pcbtons 
in  London.  [Protection  Acts.]  In  the  County  Court,  also,  may  now 
be  tried  all  actions  of  replevin.  [Replevin.]  The  judge  has  ali5o 
power  to  grant  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  an  absconding  debtor,  and 
by  statute  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  to  direct  a  vessel  which  has  caused 
injury  by  collision  or  otherwise  to  another  vessel  to  be  detained  until 
satisfaction  is  made  for  the  injury,  or  security  given  to  abide  the  event 
of  legal  proceedings. 


m  COUNTY  RATH. 

TLe  mlure  ud  jurisdiction  of  this  court  hsvA  been  described  thus 
folJ;,  ID  GDDKquence  not  only  of  the  recent  erection  of  these  tribunala, 
but  uf  the  extent  and  vuiet;  of  the  poweia  veeted  in  them,  and  the 
imporUnt  poutien  the;  haie  token  ia  the  eatimation  of  the  poo]>la. 
(Hidrtone'i '  Comnnntarim,'  Dr.  KeiVs  edit,  vol.  vlii.,  p.  38.) 

COUNTY  RATE.  County  ratea  ue  twtea  levied  (or  the  purpose 
ai  delnying  the  eipensea  to  which  counties  sre  liable.  They  are 
Itiied  either  under  the  autbority  of  acts  of  parliament,  or  oa  the 
principte  thst  as  duties  are  imposed  upon  a  county  there  must  be  a 
poaa-  to  raise  the  money  fur  Uia  costs  iucurred  in  the  performance  of 
luch  duties. 

The  ancient  pnrposea  of  the  county  rate  "  were  to  provide  for  the 
uainteiiance  of  the  county  courts,  for  the  expenses  incidental  to  the 
rcuiit;  pohce,  and  the  civil  and  miLtiuy  government  of  the  county ; 
for  the  payment  of  common  judicial  fines ;  fnr  the  muntenance  of 
pbm  of  defence  (sometimea,  howevor,  provided  by  a  sepiuate-  tax 
comnLon  to  counties  and  to  oUier  dietricla,  oallod  Durr/boff),  priBoner 
giuU,  bridges  (vban  these  vera  not  provided  for  by  a  aeparate  tax 
cnuunun  to  counties  and  to  other  districts,  called  bnikboie),  and  aoca- 
BomUs  high  roads,  rivers,  and  watercourses,  and  for  the  {layment  of 
the  Higea  of  the  kniKhts  of  the  shire.  Additions  to  these  purposes, 
■Dme  DCCasional  and  some  permanent,  were  made  from  time  to  time  by 
■titulea.  The  king's  aidi,  taiea,  and  aubgidiGS  were  uiually  fint  im- 
ptned  on  the  Dounl^,  and  collected  u  if  they  bad  been  county  taias. 
But  tbe  first  statute  defining  any  of  its  present  purposes  (tbougb  now 
iv[>taltd  as  to  the  mode  it  prescribes  for  imposing  Uie  tax)  wss  passed 
in  Hit  ■21  Henry  VIIL  From  that  time  up  to  the  prestHit  new  pur- 
p>io  hare  couatuntly  been  added,  and  new  and  distinct  rates  were 
cun^Untlf  craatod  for  purposes  of  comparatively  little  importancB, 
t&d  to  raise  sums  ol  money  quite  inaignificant  in  amount."  ('  Report 
OD  Local  TaiatioD,'  by  the  Poor  Law  Commisaioners. ) 

The  Bsseument  and  collection  of  separate  county  rates  was  not  only 
tcrj  inconvenient  and  troublesome,  but  so  expensive  that  the  charge 
ol  i»lltction  snd  aeseaanient  frequently  excceiled  the  sum  rated.  For 
remedjing  this  evil  the  12  Oeo.  11.  c.  2U,  woa  pau^,  whereby  justices 
of  lilt  peace  at  general  or  quarter  sessions  were  enabled  to  make  a 
^eral  rate  to  answer  tbe  purpose  of  tbe  distinct  rates  previously 
UviiUe  under  various  acts  of  parliament  for  tiie  purposes  ot  liridgte, 
gtoii,  prisons,  uid  housas  of  correction,  such  rate  to  be  auesaed  upon 
cv«7  town,  psiisb,  and  place  within  the  county,  to  be  collected  by  the 
diuidiwardens  and  overseers,  along  with  tbe  poor  ratea  of  every  pariah, 
and  paid  over  to  the  high  constable  of  hundreds,  by  tbem  to  tressu 
qipainted  by  the  justices,  and  again  by  tbem  to  whomsoever 
jiuticea  ^uld  direct. 

Virions  acts  amending  ^e  above  statute  were  passed,  but  the  whole 
!i«  vas consolidated,  and  the  former  statutee  repealed,  by  the  IS  &  16 
Vl(±  c  BI.  Under  that  statute,  courts  of  quarter  sessiona  appoint  a 
oommittee  of  justices  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  altering  from 
tiice  to  time,  a  bnais  or  standard  for  fair  and  equal  county  rates, 
Imnded  on  the  valns  of  property  rateable  to  the  relief  of  tue  pour, 
ntuma  for  that  purpose  being  laid  before  the  committee  by  overseers 
nid  other  panab  officers.  The  basis,  being  approved  by  the  commillee, 
ia  liid  before  the  court  of  quarter  sesBioTis,  who,  after  public  notice, 
may  confirm  it  with  or  without  amendment,  or  refer  tt  bock  to  tbe 
eommittee.  Overseers  have  a  right  of  appeal  against  the  basis  on  the 
gmuDd  of  inequ^ity.  The  basis  being  settled,  the  court  of  quarter 
lo^noa  from  time  to  time  direct  a  county  rate  to  be  mode  aecordiiig 
to  this  basis,  for  all  the  purposes  to  wbicb  such  rale  ia  made  liable  by 
bw,  eiprtssing  the  amount  on  each  parish,  and  against  this  rate 
piriabes  and  individuals  may  appeal.  The  rate  is  collected  by  tlie 
overseers  under  precepts  seat  by  tie  justices  to  tbe  guardians  of  every 
nniiin,  or  to  tbe  hi|^  constable  of  a  hundred,  and  the  amount  is  paid 
orer  to  the  county  treasurer  (or  by  the  21  k  Sa  Vict.  c.  33.  to  the 
diviiioDal  tressurer),  who  is  required  to  publish  an  annual  abstract  of 
kls  receipts  and  expenditure  This  act  extends  to  all  places  having 
Kpoiite  commismons  of  the  peace,  and  to  stl  rates  of  the  nature  of 
county  rates.  Rotes  in  the  natnre  of  county  rates  in  boroughs  are 
Ftjvided  for  by  the  Municipal  C^firporationa  Act  (5  A  fi  Will.  IV.  c.  76, 
u  Mneaded  by  subsequent  statutes),  and  in  boroughs  not  within  the 
pmviiiotifl  of  the  Mvmicipl  Corporations  Act,  the  rate  is  provided  for 
by  the  17t  18  Vict.,  c.  71.  It  is  to  be  ob3erve<l  that  tbe  police  rate, 
altboagh  CDlIected  with  the  county  rate,  ia  mode  a  distinct  rate.     (3  A 
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various  contriTanoes  for  efTecting  the  longitudinal  connection  of  sbaf ta ; 
though,  in  a  more  general  sense,  it  may  be  extendixl  to  embrace  (he 
arrangements  by  which  the  parts  of  a  machine  may  be  connected  or 
disconnected  at  pleasure,  or  by  which  a  machine  may  be  disengaged 
from,  or  re-engnged  with,  a  revolvrng  wheel  or  shaft,  tbrougb  which 
it  receives  motion  from  a  steam-engine,  water-wheel,  or  other  prime 

When  it  is  required  to  communicate  motion  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  tbe  aource  of  power,  aa  in  tbe  distribution  of  power  to  tbe  various 
apartments  of  a  cotton-mill,  by  gearing  such  as  that  represented  under 
Wu EELS,  it  ia  frequently  necessary  to  construct  the  long  ahafta  by  which 
the  motion  is  distributed  in  several  pieces,  not  only  owing  to  tbe 
impossibility  of  making  them  accurately  of  the  reqtured  length,  but 
ahio  because,  if  they  were  so  made,  their  expansion  and  contraction 
would  occasion  mueh  inconvenience.  It  is  further  desirable,  in  many 
cases,  to  have  tbo  option  of  detaching  one  portion  of  a  shaft  from  the 
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is  levied  on  tbe  same  description  of  property  sa  the 
pt»rs'  rate,  Uiat  is,  on  lands,  houses,  tithes  impropriate,  propriationa  of 
tithes,  cosl-minee.  and  saleable  underwooda :  the  term  "lands"  in- 
diidcs  improvemeota  of  lands,  by  roads,  briiiHc*.  docks,  canr.Is.  and 
other  works  and  erections  not  included  under  the  term  "  houses." 
raier  houset  are  comprehended  sll  permanent  erections  for  the 
shelter  of  man,  beast,  or  property.  Uines,  other  than  coal-minea,  are 
eieiapted,  and  the  exemption  extends  to  limeatone  and  other  stone 
quiiries,  or  to  other  matter  that  is  obtained  by  quarrying.  The 
conntj  rale  is  to  be  osseraed  upon  parishes  "rateabiy  and  equally 
according  to  a  certain  pound  rate,"  upon  the  basis  or  standard  above 
nientioned,  "  of  the  full  and  fair  annual  value  of  the  property,  mes- 
Riages,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  rateable  to  Uie  relief  of 
the  poor." 
CUUPLIKa,  in  machinery,  is,  in  a  limited  sense,  tbe  name  given  to 


The  simpleHt  mode  of  o 
bearings  near  each  end,  is  to  make  that  iwrtiun  of  each  shaft  which 
projects  beyond  the  bearings  of  a  square  shape,  and  to  uuitt!  tbe  adja- 
cent ends  by  means  of  a  coupliiiy-l'ij^,  which  may  be  desi;ritjed  as  a 
square  collar  fitting  the  ends  of  tbe  shafts,  and  capable  of  sliding  along 
them  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  either  embrace  the  ends  of  burh  shafts, 
in  which  case  they  must  turn  together  like  one  piece,  or  that,  when  it 
is  required  to  disconnect  them,  it  may  be  slid  fully  on  to  one  of  the 
shafts,  leaving  the  other  entirely  free.  Holes  ore  provided  in  both  the 
coupling-box  and  the  abaft,  by  which  a  pin  may  be  inserted  to  hold 
the  coupliug-box  in  whichever  position  it  may  bo  rLijuired  to  retain. 
Sometimes,  iuatcad  of  the  coupling-box  being  in  tbo  form  of  a  sliding 
box  or  collar,  it  is  formed  in  two  halves,  which  may  be  sejorated  at 
ple.isure,  and  secui-ed,  when  put  together,  by  bolts  or  keys.  On  account 
of  the  greater  facility  of  making  tbem  perfectly  true,  round  coupLinga 
and  coupling- boxes  ore  occasionally  used;  but  as  tbeir  efficiency  in 
transmitting  power  depends  wholly  upon  tbe  connecUng  pins,  of 
which  there  should  be  two,  passing  completely  through  the  shaft 
at  right  angles  with  esch  other,  they  are  not  so  strong  as  square 
couplings. 

Couplings  are  often  effected  without  ooupling-boxas,  by  tbe  use  o£ 
what  are  termed  eliUcheioi  glamU,  in  which  projections  of  various 
forms  from  arms  or  discs  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  shafts,  are 
employed  to  lock  them  ti>getLer,  in  some  cases  only  while  the 
machinery  is  in  motion  ;  while,  by  the  removal  of  one  of  the  engaging 
members,  by  sliding  it  back  upon  the  shaft,  the  conuectjon  may  be 
broken  at  pleasure.  Such  cuntrivancee  admit  of  infinite  variety,  and 
may  be  njade  to  disengage  themselves  whenever  the  moving  power 
ceases,  by  fixing  one  of  the  engaging  membera  upon  a  pivot  iu  sucb  a 
manner  that,  when  the  pressure  upon  it  is  relaxed,  it  falls  out  of  the 
way.  Tliis  is  especially  the  case  with  such  clutohea  as  act  on  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  tbe  ralcbet  and  click.  Fij.  1  represents  a  dutch  with  pro- 
Fig.  1. 

jecting  arms,  which  engage  nlth  each  other  bj  mere  contact,  and  will 
turn  in  Mtber  direction.  As  tbe  engaging  membera  of  this  clutch  are 
not  attached  to  e.icb  other.it  affords  scope  for  expansion  and  contrartion 
without  occasioning  tbe  straining  and  injuiy  which  might  bo  ocensioned 
by  a  more  rigid  connection ;  and  it  also  obvLitee  tbe  difiiculty  of  throw- 
ing all  tbe  machinery  into  motion  ot  tbe  some  moment,  since  one  shaft 
may  have  to  turn  nearly  half  round  before  it  has  to  impel  the  ailjoining 
one.  Sometimes,  however,  a  similar  coupling  is  so  constructed  that 
tbe  connection  is  mode  by  pins  passing  through  the  two  arms.  In 
some  couplings  tbe  arms  or  glands  are  single,  so  that  the  connection 
may  be  compared  to  a  common  crank,  instead  of  being  double,  and 
fonning  a  double  crank,  as  in  ^7.  1 ;  and  when  it  is  desired  to  prevent 
the  machinery  from  turning  the  wrong  way.  the  arms  may  be  jointed 
with  a  kind  ot  binge-joint,  similar  to  that  of  a  common  two-foot  rule, 
which  will  cause  the  bar  to  be  quite  stiff  to  resist  a  strain  in  one 
direction,  although,  if  tbe  motion  be  reversed,  the  joint  will  give  way, 
and  the  connection  will  be  broken. 

When  each  length  of  shaft  baa  only  one  bearing,  the  coupling  must 
be  of  such  a  construction  as  not  merely  to  compel  one  ahait  to  turn 
with  the  oUier,  but  also  to  cause  the  supported  end  of  one  shaft  to 
Buatnin,  by  a  scarfed  or  mortice  and  tenon  joint,  or  by  some  similai 
contrivance,  tbo  unsupported  end  of  the  adjoining  sli.tft. 
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Fig.  2  represents  one  of  various  forma  of  the  ingenioiia  contrivance 
known  as  Uooke's  univexBal  joint,  an  apparatus  by  which  shafts  whick 
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do  not  He  in  a  straight  line  with  each  other,  or  which  are  liable  to 
change  their  relative  positions  in  this  respect,  may  be  made  to  turn 
each  other.  While  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  either  for  an  ordi- 
nary coupling  or  for  bevil  gear,  this  joint  or  connection  will  accomplish 
what  neither  of  those  contnvances  can  do.  Aa  an  illustration  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  such  a  coupling  may  be  employed,  we  may 
allude  to  a  scheme  patented  in  1825,  by  Mr.  James,  for  propelling 
nilm'ay  carriages  on  steep  inclinations  by  conununicating  the  rotatory 
motion  generated  in  a  locomotive  engine  to  all  the  wheels  of  every 
carriage  in  the  train,  through  the  medium  of  a  system  of  rods  thus 
connected,  and  consequently  capable  of  receiving  and  imparting  motion, 
whether  the  train  were  in  a  straight  line  or  on  a  curve  so  great  aa  to 
cause  the  side  of  one  carriage  to  form  an  angle  of  30**  with  that  of  the 
adjoining  one.  The  details  of  this  specimen  of  ingenuity,  which  is 
here  referred  to  simply  as  affording  a  striking  illustration  of  the  powers 
of  the  universal  joint  as  a  coupling,  are  given  in  Hebert's '  Engineer's 
and  Mechanic's  Encyclopedia,"  vol  ii.,  pp.  465,  466. 

When  power  is  conveyed  to  a  considerable  distance  by  means  of  a 
■eries  of  revolving  shafto,  the  motion  often  becomes  irregular  and 
uncertain ;  but  this  evil  may  be  in  a  great  meaaure  rectified  by  placing 
a  fly-wheel  to  equalise  the  motion  at  or  near  the  extremity  of  the 
series. 

In  all  contrivances  for  disengaging  and  re-engaging  machinery  while 
in  motion,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  effect  of  inertia,  which  renders 
it  both  difficult  and  hazardous  to  bring  a  machine  suddenly  from  a 
state  of  rest  to  one  of  rapid  motion.  When  the  connection  is  formed 
by  toothed  or  cogged  wheels  this  difficulty  is  especially  felt,  and,  con- 
sequently, while  it  is  very  easy  to  disconnect  such  wheels,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  termed,  to  throw  them  out  of  gear,  either  by  removing  the 
axis  of  one  of  the  wheels,  or  by  sliding  one  wheel  along  its  axl<3  until 
its  teeth  are  disengaged  from  the  oUier,  they  cannot  be  re-engaged 
without  great  ride  of  breaking  the  teeth.  In  this  respect,  as  shown 
under  Wheels,  a  connection  by  means  of  straps  or  cords  is  far  prefer- 
ble.  Such  a  connection  always  has  some  degree  of  elasticity  and 
power  of  yielding  under  the  effect  of  sudden  strains,  and  when  employed 
m  connection  with  the  fast  and  loose  pulley  (a  contrivance  illustrated 
under  Saw-mill),  it  affords  perhaps  the  safest  method  known  of  starting 
and  stopping  machinery.  Sometimes  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by 
the  use  of  an  endless  cord  or  band  passing  round  two  pulleys,  one  of 
which  is  on  a  moveable  axle,  by  the  shifting  of  which  the  tension  of 
the  band  may  be  destroyed.  Where  neither  the  axle  of  the  driving 
pulley,  nor  that  of  the  driven  one,  can  be  made  moveable,  the  same 
effect  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a  third  pulley,  or  drum,  so 
mounted  that  by  pressing  it  against  the  band  the  tension  may  be 
increased  to  any  desired  amount,  or  by  removing  it  out  of  the  way,  it 
may  be  destroyed.  The  small  wheels  (e,  e)  in  the  cut  of  part  of 
Brunei's  block  machinery,  given  under  Saw-mill,  though  merely 
employed  for  increasing  the  tension,  and  not  for  taking  it  off  to  stop 
the  revolving  saw,  will  illustrate  such  a  contrivance,  ^nds  are  some- 
times applied  to  a  sliding  pulley,  which  may  be  locked  to  the  machinery  ' 
at  pleasure  by  engaging  it  with  revolving  glands,  or  with  a  bayonet 
coupling ;  but  in  such  a  case  the  shock  of  starting  is  not  avoided, 
though  the  elasticity  of  the  band,  and  its  power  of  slipping  on  the 
pulley  under  the  effect  of  sudden  resistance,  render  it  less  hazardous 
than  with  cog-wheels. 

Clutches  or  bayonet  connections  are  sometimes  employed  to  start 
a  train  of  wheelwork  in  which  the  teeth  themselves  are  never  actually 
thrown  out  of  gear.  The  disadvantages  of  such  a  mode  of  coupling 
mav  be  in  a  great  measiure  avoide<l  by  the  use  of  a  friction  dutch,  in 
which  the  driving-arms  or  projections  are  attached  to  an  elastic  open 
hoop  or  band  of  metal,  sprung  on  to  a  smooth  wheel  or  drum,  and 
fitted  with  tightening  screws,  by  which  it  may  be  pressed  to  any 
degree  of  tightness;  so  that  while  it  will  slip  round  untU  the  inertia  of 
the  machinery  is  overcome  in  starting,  or  under  the  effect  of  accidental 
resistance,  its  friction  will  be  sufficient,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  cause  it  and  the  drum  to  turn  together,  as  if  they  were  one  piece. 

In  another  contrivance  of  the  some  character  the  connection  is 
effected  by  pushing  a  solid  conical  wheel  or  drum,  mounted  upon  one 
shaft,  into  a  hollow  cone  attached  to  an  adjoining  shaft,  in  doing  which 
the  friction,  and  consequent  power  of  transmitting  motion,  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  advance  of  ihe  solid  into  the  hollow  cone.  Friction 
wheels,  with  their  peripheries  formed  of  the  end  of  the  grain  of  #ood, 
which  may  be  compared  to  a  collection  of  indefinitely  small  teeth, 
pressed  together  by  leverS;  or  friction  wheels  or  discs  placed  side  by 


side  so  as  to  be  either  a  little  separated  or  pressed  together  at  pleasure, 
are  also  occasionally  used.  A  coupling  which  starts  the  machinery 
gradually  by  friction  may  be  connected  with  a  fixed  clutch  or  bayonet 
coupling  in  such  a  way  that,  when  once  started,  the  oomiection  of  the 
machinery  shall  be  rigid,  and  no  longer  dependent  upon  mere  friction. 

Very  full  details  upon  the  subject  of  this  article  are  given  in  the 
excellent  'Practical  Essays  on  MiU-Work  and  other  Machinery/  by 
Robertson  Buchanan,  with  additions  by  Tredgold  and  Qeorge  Bennie, 
8vo,  Lond.,  1841,  pp.  262-306,  where  allusion  is  made  to  couplings 
which  disengage  themselves  under  the  influence  of  any  undue  strain 
upon  the  machinery,  and  a  plan  is  proposed  for  diminishing  the  riak  of 
engaging  cogged  wheels,  by  introducing  spring  spokes  in  the  larger 
whe^  of  the  pair,  the  teeth  of  which  are  more  likely  to  break  than 
those  of  the  pinion.  The  subject  is  also  treated  at  some  length  in 
Barlow's  '  Treatise  on  Manufactures  and  Machinery,*  in  the  '  Encydo- 
peDdia'Metropolitana,'  sect.  46-51. 

COURAN'TE,  or  CORANTO,  a  quick  dance  in  triple  tinae.  In 
Handel's,  Mattheson's,  and  other  lessons  for  the  harpsichord,  composed 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  ISth  centuries,  a 
Courante  is  generally  introduced  as  one  of  the  movements. 

COURIER,  from  the  French  courir,  to  run ;  a  messenger  sent  in 
haste,  or  express ;  a  bearer  of  despatches.  The  advantage  of  receiving 
the  earliest  intelligence,  and  of  conveying  orders  with  celerity,  must 
have  given  rise  to  the  emi^oyment  of  couriers  at  a  very  early  period. 
Herodotus  (viiL  98)  gives  a  particular  description  of  the  speed  of  the 
Persian  royal  messengers  who  proceeded  by  relays.  He  says  this  mode 
of  conveymg  intelligence  was  called  by  the  Persians  Ayyc^^r  (Anga- 
re'ion);  and  the  couriers  themselves  iyyapot  (angaroi).  Anot£er 
description  of  couriers  among  the  Greeks  were  called  tifupeip6/Motf  who 
appear  to  have  been  armed  with  a  light  spear  or  dart,  &c.  (Suidas  in 
voce.)  Herodotus  (vi.  105)  says  that  a  little  before  the  batUe  of  Mara- 
thon, Pheidippides  (an  {ifupoBp6fAos,  a  runner  by  profession)  being  sent 
by  the  Athenian  generals,  arrived  at  Sparta  on  the  second  day  after 
leaving  Athens,  a  distance  not  less  than  140  or  150  miles.  (See  also 
Suidas,  V.  *linrla$.)  The  mode  of  employing  couriers  by  Cyrus,  as 
described  bv  Xenophon  ('  Cyropsedia,'  viiL,  6),  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  system  already  referred  to  as  described  by  Herodotua 
He  ascertained  the  journey  which  a  horse  could  fairly  perform  within 
a  day,  and  placed  stables  at  regular  distances,  so  that  messengers  oouM 
receive  or  deliver  letters  from  hand  to  hand. — Gibbon,  in  his  '  Dedine 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire '  (chap,  ii),  speaks  of  tiie  swiftness  and 
regularity  of  the  Roman  posts.  The  Romans  called  such  messengers 
curtora :  they  were  sometimes  sent  on  foot  and  sometimes  on  horse* 
back.  The  earliest  couriers  of  the  European  nations  were  probably 
what  have  since  been  called  running-footmen.  In  manusmpto  of  the 
13th  century  such  messengers  are  occasionally  styled  trottarii  or 
trotters.  The  running-footmen  or  couriers,  who  accompanied  John 
Duke  of  Marlborough  in  his  wars,  are  several  times  represented  in  the 
tapestries  at  Blenheim-house.  The  word  has  also  been  used  in  modem 
times  for  a  travelling  attendant  on  persons  or  families  journeying  in  a 
foreign  country. 

COURSE  OF  EXCHANGE.    [Ezchanok.] 

COURT  BARON.    [Manor.] 

COURT-MARTIAL,  a  tribunal  occasionally  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  military  and  naval  men  for  the  commission  of  offences 
affecting  discipline  in  either  of  those  branches  of  the  public  service. 

Courts  for  the  trial  of  rebels  by  martial  law  appear  to  have  early 
existed  in  this  country ;  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  Marshal 
of  England  held  one  regularly  for  the  trial  of  causes  connected  iftitb 
military  discipline.  In  the  reigns  of  EUzabeth  and  her  successor, 
those  courts  of  war,  as  they  were  called,  were  superintended  not  by  the 
marshal,  but  by  a  president  chosen  for  the  purpose.  This  presodent 
was  probably  a  general  or  field-officer,  but  captains  of  companies  were 
allowed  to  sit  as  members.  The  colonel  of  each  regiment  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  evidence  relating  to  offences  which  fell 
under  his  cognisance,  and  of  bringing  it  before  the  court. 

But  courts-martial  in  their  present  form  were  instituted  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.  in  the  year  1686,  when  ordinances  of  war  were  issued  for 
regulating  the  discipline  of  the  army.  Since  the  revolution  of  1 688,  their 
existence  and  jurisdiction  depend  on  the  will  of  Parliament,  expressed 
year  by  year  in  statutes  known  as  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  the  Marine 
Mutiny  Act,  which  are  expressly  limited  to  the  duration  of  one  year. 
Naval  courts-martial  differ  in  Uiis  from  courts-martial  in  the  army  or 
the  marines,  that  the  former  derive  their  constitution  and  authority 
from  a  permanent  statute,  the  22  Geo.  II.,  c.  83.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany's European  troops  in  India  continued  to  be  subject  to  the  Mutiny 
Act  and  Articles  of  War,  in  force  with  regard  to  the  troops  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  until  the  year  1 754,  when  an  Act  was  passed,  and 
Articles  of  War,  very  similar  to  those  in  force  for  the  royal  army 
were  promulgated  expressly  for  that  division  of  the  Company^s  troopa 
A  new  code  was  afterwards  framed  in  the  year  1823,  and  alterations 
have  been  made  in  successive  years  up  to  the  latest  Act,  passed  in 
July,  1849,  and  the  Articles  of  War,  issued  the  same  year.  The  Com- 
pany's native  troops  continued  to  serve,  subject  to  the  discipline  and 
rules  of  the  British  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War,  till  separate 
codes  were  framed  for  the  three  presidencies  in  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  These  separate  codes  for  the  native  troops  were  revised  and 
consolidated  in  the  year  1845,  and  again  altered  and  framed  anew,  as  a 
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■ingle  code  for  all  the  native  troops  of  the  Company  in  1847.  By  the 
Act  for  '  the  better  Government  of  India/  the  21  ft  22  Vict.,  c.  106, 
traosferring  the  powers  and  jurindiction  of  the  East  India  Company  to 
the  Crown,  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  East  India  Company 
are  to  be  deemed  to  be  the  Indian  military  and  naval  forces  of  her 
Majesty,  and  are  continued  on  the  same  footing,  and  subject  to  the 
same  regulations,  statutes,  and  articles  of  war  in  all  respects  as  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

Courts-martiid  may  be  of  three  kinds ;  general  courts-martial,  dis- 
trict or  garrison  courts-martial,  and  regimental  courts-martial. 

General  courts-martial  are  assembled  under  the  authority  of  the 
queen,  or  of  an  officer,  having  the  chief  command  within  any  part  of 
her  Majesty's  dominions,  to  whom  such  authori^  may  be  delegated  by 
commission  or  warrant  under  the  sign  manual.  Regimental  courts- 
martial  are  held  by  the  appointment  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
regiment.  What  are  called  detachment  courts-martial,  may  be  either 
general  or  regimental,  and  their  appellation  is  derived  from  the 
nature  of  the  command  with  which  the  officer  convening  the  court 
is  invested. 

The  chief  crimes  of  which  a  general  court-martial  takes  cognisance 
are  mutiny,  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  abandonment 
of  a  fortress,  post,  or  guard  committed  to  the  charge  of  an  officer  or 
soldier,  disobedience  of  orders,  and  desertion ;  these  crimes,  if  proved 
to  their  greatest  extent,  are  punishable  with  death ;  and  the  penalty 
extends  to  any  military  man,  being  present,  who  does  not  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  prevent  them.  The  crime  of  desertion  includes  the  fact 
of  <»nl"«fc»"g  in  any  regiment  without  having  had  a  regular  discharge 
from  that  in  whicS  the  offender  may  have  last  served.  The  practice 
of  sending  challenges  between  commissioned  officers,  is  punished  with 
cashiering ;  between  non-conunissioned  officers  and  privates,  with  cor- 
poral punishment ;  and,  in  aU  cases,  seconds  and  accessories  are  held 
to  be  equally  guilty  with  the  principals.  Self -mutilation,  theft,  em- 
bezzlement of  money  or  of  stores,  making  false  returns  of  stores,  and 
neglect  of  ordinary  duty,  in  non-conmoisnoned  officers  and  privates, 
are  punishable  witii  peiul  servitude,  imprisonment  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  and  in  adklition  thereto  with  the  forfeiture  of  all  additional 
pay  or  good  conduct  pay  or  claim  to  pension  upon  dischai^ge,  corporal 
puniahment  not  exceeding  fifty  lashes,  or  dischaige  from  the  service 
with  ignominy ;  and  men  of  the  former  class  may,  in  addition  to  other 
ptmis^ents,  be  suspended,  or  degraded  to  the  ranks.  There  are 
many  offences  which  might  tend  to  the  subversion  of  discipline,  but 
which  are  hardly  capable  of  being  precisely  defined,  such  as  immoralities, 
and  behaving  in  a  manner  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman ;  of 
these  the  courts-martial  take  cognisance,  and  on  conviction  the  offender 
may  be  dismissed  £rom  the  service.  At  home,  military  men  are  not, 
in  general,  amenable  to  courts-martial  for  civil  offences ;  but  abroad, 
where  there  may  be  no  civil  courts,  the  case  is  different. 

The  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act  affect  not  only  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  of  the  regular  army,  but  extend  to  the  officers  and  privates  in 
the  corps  of  artillery,  engineers,  military  surveyors  and  draughtsmen, 
or  in  the  field  or  noilitary  train,  or  medical  staff  corps,  or  hospital 
ctirpa ;  to  all  troops  serving  in  India,  or  serving  in  the  colonies ;  to  the 
militia  and  yeomanry,  during  the  time  that  they  are  assembled  and 
being  trained,  if  expressly  so  provided  by  the  Act  embodying  thenL 
Discipline  in  the  marines  is  regulated  by  the  Marine  Mutiny  Act. 
All  are  subject,  without  distinction,  to  trial  and  punishment  by  cotuts- 
m-irtial. 

The  roles  of  the  service  require  that  the  president  of  every  general 
court-martial  should  be  a  field-officer,  if  one  of  that  rank  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  he  must  not  be  inferior  in  rank  to  a  captain,  save  in  the 
Giwe  of  a  detachment  general  court-martial  holden  out  of  the  crown's 
duminiona,  where  a  captain  cannot  be  obtained.  And  it  should  be 
observed,  that  none  of  the  members  are  to  be  subalterns  when  a  field- 
f/fficer  is  to  be  tried.  The  president  of  every  court-martial  is  appointed 
by  the  authority  convening  the  court,  and  it  is  required  that  such 
president  shall  in  no  case  be  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  afterwards  to 
confirm  the  proceedings,  or  has  been,  previously,  to  investigate  the 
cbffges  on  which  the  prisoner  was  to  be  arraigned.  A  judge-advocate 
is  appointed  to  conduct  the  prosecution  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign, 
and  act  as  the  recorder  of  the  court. 

^0  general  courts-martial  held  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  the 
Ionian  Islands,  or  British  India,  are  to  consist  of  less  than  thirteen 
commissioned  officers;  in  St.  Helena,  British  settlements  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  Honduras,  New  Zealand,  the  Australian  colo- 
nies, British  settlements  on  the  coast  of  China,  Prince  of*  Wales*  Island, 
Singapore  and  Malacca,  of  less  than  five ;  in  Jamaica,  the  Windward 
uul  Leeward  Islands,  British  Ouiana,  Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  the 
Bahamas^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  other  settlements  in  southern 
Africa,  or  any  place  out  of  the  British  dominions  excepting  the  places 
already  mentioned,  of  less  than  seven  comndssioned  officers.  Conunonly, 
however,  a  greater  number  are  appointed,  in  order  to  guard  against 
accidents  arising  from  any  of  the  members  being  found  disqualified,  or 
falling  sick.  An  uneven  number  is  purposely  appointed,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  always  a  casting  vote ;  and  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  composing  the  court  is  requisite  in  every  capital 
Kntence.  No  officer  serving  in  the  nuhtia  can  sit  in  any  court-martial 
upon  the  trial  of  an  officer  or  soldier  in  the  regular  army ;  and  no 
officer  in  the  regulars  is  allowed  to  sit  in  a  court-martial  on  the  trial 


of  an  officer  or  private  serving  in  the  militia.  The  members  of  the 
court  take  rank  according  to  the  date  of  Uieir  conmaissions ;  they  are 
always  sworn  to  do  their  du^ ;  and  the  evidence  on  the  trial  is  taken 
upon  oath. 

In  the  accusation  the  crime  or  offence  must  be  clearly  expressed,  and 
the  acts  of  guilt  directly  chaxged  against  the  accused ;  the  time  and 
place  must  be  set  forth  with  all  possible  accuracy ;  and,  at  a  general 
court-martial,  a  copy  of  the  chaise  must  be  furnished  by  the  judge- 
advocate  to  the  accused,  that  he  may  have  full  opportunity  of  pre- 
paring his  defence.  The  accused  has  Uie  power  of  challenging  any  of 
the  members,  but  the  reason  of  the  challenge  must  be  given,  and  this 
must  be  well-founded,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  admitted  ,*  for  the 
ends  of  justice  might  be  often  defeated  from  the  impossibility  of  getting 
members  to  replace  those  who  were  challenged. 

The  court  miist  discuss  every  charge  brought  against  the  accused, 
throwing  out  only  such  as  are  irrelevant ;  and  judgment  must  be  given 
either  upon  each  article  separately,  or  the  decision  of  the  court  upon 
all  may  be  included  in  one  verdict.  The  evidence  is  taken  down  in 
writing,  which  affords  to  every  member  of  the  court  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  proceedings  with  his  own  private  notes,  and  of  thus 
making  himself  completely  master  of  the  whole  case  before  he  is 
required  to  give  his  opinion.  At  the  last  stage  of  the  trial,  the 
decisions  of  the  several  members  are  taken  in  succession,  beginning 
with  the  junior  officer  on  the  list ;  a  regulation  obviously  adopted  in 
order  to  secure  the  unbiassed  opinions  of  those  who  might  otherwise 
be  influenced  by  deference  to  the  members  who  are  superior  to  them 
in  age  or  rank. 

District  or  garrison  courts  martial  must  consist  of  not  less  than 
seven  conunissioned  officers,  except  in  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  other  settlements  in  Southern  Africa,  Stw  Helena, 
Jamaica,  Honduras,  Newfoundland,  New  Zealand,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana,  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  settlements  on  the  Coast  of  China,  where  it  may  consist 
of  not  less  than  five ;  and  in  the  settlements  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  where  it  may  consist  of  not  less  than  three  conunissioned 
officers.  The  president  must  be  a  field  officer  if  such  officer  can  be  had, 
and  if  not,  then  an  officer  not  under  the  rank  of  captain ;  and  the 
power  of  the  court  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  general  court-martial,  save 
only  that  it  cannot  try  a  commissioned  officer,  or  pass  any  sentence  of 
death  or  penal  servitude. 

Regimental  or  detachment  courts-martial  are  appointed  by  the 
commanding  officer,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  criminal  matters 
of  the  inferior  degrees ;  and  they  are  empowered  to  inflict  corporal 
punishments  or  imprisonment,  and  forfeiture  of  pay  for  a  limited  time. 
The  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War  require  that  not  less  than  five 
officers  should  constitute  a  court  of  this  nature,  or  three  when  five 
cannot  be  obtained  The  president  must  not  in  any  case  be  under  the 
rank  of  a  captain,  save  in  the  case  of  a  court  holden  on  the  line  of 
march,  or  on  board  a  transport-ship,  convict-ship,  merchant-vessel,  or 
troop-ship,  not  in  commission,  or  on  any  foreign  station  where  a 
captain  cannot  be  had.  The  practice  is  to  appoint  a  captain  as  pre- 
sident, and  four  or  two  subalterns  as  the  case  may  be ;  the  court  has 
no  judge-advocate  to  direct  it ;  and  the  members  therefore  must  act 
on  their  own  responsibility.  The  proceedings  are  to  be  taken  down  in 
writing,  and  the  sentence  cannot  be  put  in  execution  till  it  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  conunanding  officer,  or  by  the  governor  of  the 
garrison. 

An  inferior  officer,  or  private  soldier,  who  thinks  himself  wronged 
by  a  commissioned  officer,  may,  on  application  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  regiment,  have  his  cause  brought  before  a  regimental 
court-martial,  although  no  commissioned  officer  is  amenable  to  that 
tribunal,  and,  if  the  complaint  is  judged  to  be  well  founded,  he  may  on 
that  authority  require  a  general  court-martial  to  be  held. 

An  appeal  by  the  party  who  conceives  that  he  has  suffered  injustice, 
lies  from  a  regimental  to  a  general  court-nuuiial.  But  upon  a  matter 
which  clearly  Ues  within  the  jiuisdiction  of  the  courts  military,  there 
is  no  appeal  to  the  courts  of  law  or  equity.  Yet  as  courts-martial  are 
bound  to  act  within  their  proper  iunjadiction  and  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  irregularities,  of  a  character  which 
amount  to  a  denial  of  justice,  will  afford  a  sufficient  ground  for  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  Law  to  interfere,  either  by  a  prohibition  to  stay  the 
proceedings,  or  to  set  aside  the  sentence,  and  discharge  the  prisoner,  or 
to  grant  a  YitH  of  habeas  corpus  to  bring  up  the  prisoner  witii  a  view  to 
staying  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  affording  time  for  further 
inquiry. 

After  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  has  been  ascertained,  it  is 
transmitted  to  the  sovereign,  who  may  either  confirm  it,  or,  if  suffi- 
cient reason  should  exist,  may,  on  the  ground  that  the  process  is  not 
complete  till  the  sentence  has  received  the  royal  sanction,  return  it  to 
the  court  for  revision ;  or  without  having  recourse  to  any  such  step, 
it  is  within  the  royal  prerogative  to  remit  the  punishment  awarded. 

The  chief  distinction  between  the  trial  by  court-martial  and  by 
jiuy  is,  that  in  the  latter  the  verdict  must  be  unanimous,  while  in 
the  former  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  only  determines  the  verdict ; 
but  if  it  should  happen  in  courts-martial  composed  through  necessity 
of  an  even  number,  that  the  court  is  equally  divided,  this  is  received 
as  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  Judgment  of  death,  however,  cannot  be 
given  but  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  court.     No 
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officer  or  private  soldier,  or  other  jperson  subject  to  the  laws  of  war, 
who  has  been  acquitted  by  the  civil  inagitstrate,  or  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  is  liable  to  be  tried  again  by  a  court-martial  on  the  same 
charge  ;  the  crown,  however,  has  still  the  power,  notwithstanding  such 
acquittal,  to  uismiss  the  officer  from  the  service,  and  thereby  save  the 
profession  from  the  society  of  a  guilty  man,  who  has  escaped  through 
a  failure  of  justice  only  ;  but  such  prerogative  of  the  crown  is  pro- 
perly limited  to  the  power  of  cashiering. 

Naval  courtt-martial  had  no  legal  existence  before  the  year  1661, 
and  even  custom  till  then  had  only  san«,tioned  a  reference  uf  causes  of 
complaint  in  the  fleet  to  the  decision  of  two  or  three  senior  officers  in 
accordance  with  "  the  usages  of  war;"  but  by  the  13  Car.  II.  c  9, 
tribunals  of  this  nature  were  established,  and  their  jurisdiction  ascer- 
tained, the  crimes  triable  before  them  being  determineti,  and  the 
punishments  which  they  might  inflict    That  statute  was  repealed  by 
the  22  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  and  the  law  relating  to  them  is  now  to  be  found 
in  this  Act,  and  in  the  19  Geo.  III.  c.  17;  the  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  69 ;  and 
the  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  62  ;  the  Articles  of  War;  and  the  queen's  regula- 
tions together  with  the  instructions  isdued  to  the  fleet  by  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  in  1844.      The  person  empowered  to  assemble  a  coui*t- 
martial  in  the  navy  is  the  officer  in  chief  command  of  the  fleet 
or  squadron,  who  has  received  authority  for  that  piu-pose  by  warrant 
from  the  Board  of  Admiralty ;  or  the  senior  officer,  commanding  a 
detachment  of  the  fleet  or  squadron  on  sej>arate  service,  who  has 
received  such  authority  under  the  hand  of  the  officer  in  chief  com- 
mand that  sent  him  in  command  on  separate  service.      A  court- 
martial  must  consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen,  and  not  less  than 
five  officers,  and  these  officers  must  be  the  senior  flag  officers  and 
captains,   then   and  there  pretent ;    but  in   case  there  should   be  a 
Scarcity  of  flag  officers  and  captains  on  the  station,  the  court  may 
consist  of  three  post-captains  and  the  two  senior  commanders.     A 
court  which  includes  more  than  two  commanders  is  not  legally  con- 
Btituteil.    An  officer  who  is  not  on  full  pay  and  in  commission  in 
his  pro|)er  rank,  may  not  serve  as  a  member  of  the  court ;  nor  may  an 
officer,  whose  rank  entitling  him  to  be  a  member,  has  only  been  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  oflicer  commanding  in  chief,  and  not  yet  been 
notified  to  him  by  the  Admiralty.  Every  officer,  in  order  to  be  capable 
of  serving,  is  required  to  bo  th'.n  and  there  present,  which  is  held  to 
mean  that  the  captain's  or  commander's  ship  must  be  on  the  station, 
and  that  an  admiral,  if  he  come  fi*om  another  station  for  the  purpose 
of  serving,  must  hoist  his  flag  on  a  ship  in  commission  at  the  station  in 
question.     If  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  should  meet  at  any  foreign 
station,  the  statute  authorises  the  officer  who  shall  be  senior  in  com- 
tnand  to  assemble  a  court  martial,  but  it  is  held  that  he  cannot  do  so 
without  the  Bi>ecial  warrant  of  the  Admiralty  sent  to  him  for  that 
purpose.    The  court  must  be  held  afloat ;  it  cannot  assemble  on  shore 
without  a  specLil  Act  of  Parliament  to  give  it  the  right.     There  is  no 
power  of  challenge,  as  of  right,  either  to  the  Judge  Advocate  or  to  the 
prisoner;   but  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  challenges  are  allowed  in 
practice  for  good  and  sufficient  reason  given.     \V'hon  the  court  has 
been  completely  constituted,  the  members  are  sworn  to  do  their  duty, 
and  so  also  is  the  Judge  Advocate ;  the  evidence  is  taken  upon  oath ; 
and  the  court  sits  from  day  to  day,  except  Sundays,  until  the  sentence 
is  given.    Were  it  to  adjourn  even  over  one  day  only,  the  proceedings 
would  thereby  be  rendered  illegal.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
extends  not  only  to  the  usual  oflences  kno^n  to  the  criminal  law  of 
this  country,  but  to  oflences  against  the  discipline  and  duty  observed 
by  the  service.     Chaises  against  a  prisoner  cannot  be  proceeded  with 
unless  they  have  been  marie  in  writing  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
or  to  the  officer  commanding  in  chief,  within  three  years  from  the 
time  of  committing  the  ofience,  or  within  one  year  after  the  return  of 
the  fleet,  squadron,  or  ship,  in  which  ike  offender  is  serving,  or  of  the 
offender  himself  to  Qreat  Britain  or  Ireland.    And  the  prisoner  is 
entitled  to  have  a  copy  of  the  charges  against  him  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  trial,  unless  there  be  extraordinary  circumstances  to  excuse 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  sudden  mutiny ;  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  copy 
of  the  evidence  by  which  the  charges  are  to  be  sustained. 

(Grose,  Military  Antiquities;  Tytler,  £itsay  on  Military  Law  ;   Pren- 
dorgnjst.  Law  relating  to  Officers  in  the  Army  ;  Byerly  Thompson,  Mili- 
tary Farces  and  Institutions  of  Great  Britain;  Hickman,  Naval  Courts- 
Martial ;  Hough,  Courts- Martial.) 
COURT  OF  RECORD.    [Courts.! 
COURT  ROLLS.    rCoPYiioLD.] 

COURTESY  OF  ENGLAND  is  the  title  of  a  husband  to  enjoy  for 
life,  after  his  wife's  decease,  the  real  property  of  the  wife.  It  is  said  to 
be  called  the  "  courtesy  of  England  "  as  being  a  law  peculiar  to  this 
country.  In  the  law  of  Scotland,  however,  it  is  known  by  a  similar 
title,  as  the  courtesy  or  "  jus  curialitatis."  It  is  spoken  of  in  a  Rescript 
of  Constantino,  Cod.  vi.,  59, 1 ;  and  in  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni  (Lin- 
denbrog,  *  Codex  Legum  Antiquarum,'  1613,  p.  387  ;  *  Lex  Aleman.,' 
c.  92);  though  by  the  law  of  the  Alemanni  the  husband  took  the 
inheritance  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  that  establish  the 
title  to  a  life  estate  only  in  the  English  law.  This  title  of  the  hus- 
band's tenancy  of  the  cbtates  of  his  wife  depends  upon  a  valid  marriage, 
the  seisin  of  the  wife  during  marriage  of  the  same  estate  respecting 
which  the  courtesy  is  claimed,  issue  bom  alive  during  the  wife's  life 
capable  of  inheriting,  and  the  death  of  the  wife.  Lands  held  by  the 
wife  descendible  only  to  her  sons  would  not,  in  case  of  the  birth  of  a 


daughter,  be  subject  to  this  title  of  the  husband ;  nor  'would  a  child 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  ca>sarean  operation,  after  tho  mother's 
death,  establish  it  It  differs  from  the  similar  rights  of  the  wife  to 
dower  in  several  respects,  the  wife  taking  only  part  of  the  huaband's 
estate,  and  being  entitled  to  her  tenancy  though  no  issue  is  bom; 
whereas  the  husband  takes  the  whole  estate,  the  caput  baronis,  and 
such  indivisible  rights  out  of  which  dower  is  not  or  cannot  be  aaaigDud. 
By  the  custom  of  Gavelkind,  a  man  may  be  tenant  by  the  courtesy 
without  having  had  issue  by  his  wife. 

COURTESY  OF  SCOTLAND,  otherwise  called  in  the  law  of  that 
kingdom  "  jus  curiaUtatis,"  or  right  of  courtship,  is  substastially  the 
same  with  the  courtesy  of  England.  As  in  the  latter  kingdom,  five 
things  are  necessary  to  it;  namely,  marriage,  that  the  wife  is  ao  htsire^ 
and  infeft,  issue,  and  the  death  of  the  wife. 

According  to  the  ancient  law,  the  courtesy  extended  only  to  such 
lands  as  the  woman  brought  in  tocher ;  but  afterwards  it  became 
extended  to  all  the  lands  to  which  she  had  right  by  inheritance.  It  wag 
always  the  law  that  the  wife  must  be  seised.  The  fourth  requisite  U, 
inheritable  issue  bom  alive  of  the  marriage ;  that  is  to  say,  the  child 
bom  must  be  the  heir  of  the  mother's  estate,  and  it  must  have  Lw n 
heard  to  cry ;  for  though  it  be  otherwise  in  England,  crying  is  in  Scotlin'] 
the  only  legal  evidence  of  life.  In  the  hurt  phice,  by  such  issue  the 
husband  has  during  the  life  of  the  wife  only  jus  mariti,  as  Skene  says 
('  De  verb,  signif.  voce  Cturialitas ') ;  after  her  decease  he  has  jus 
curiaUtatis;  or,  as  Blackstone  speaks,  with  reference  to  the  law  of 
England,  the  husband  by  the  birth  of  the  child  becomes  tenant  by  the 
courtesy  initiate ^  but  his  estate  is  not  consummated  till  the  wife's  death, 
which  is  the  fifth  and  last  requisite  to  give  the  complete  right  of 
courtesy,  the  husband  needing  no  seisin  or  other  solemnity  to  perfect 
his  title. 

COURTS.  The  courts  of  common  law  in  this  country,  like  most 
other  branches  of  our  constitution,  have  grown  up  gradually  with  the 
progress  of  the  nation,  and  may  be  traced  back,  partly  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  and  partly  to  the  more  artificial 
systems  introduced  under  the  government  of  the  Normans.  From  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  account,  we  find  the  tribunals  of 
the  Germanic  nations  consisting  of  a  presiding  officer,  called  Graf  Reevt) 
or  Earl,  Comes  or  Count ;  together  with  certain  assessors,  whose 
denominations  (and  probably  their  functions  also)  were  different  among 
different  tribes  and  at  different  periods.  Of  this  nature  were  the 
earliest  tribimals  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  this  country.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  that  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  a 
shire  or  county,  in  which  the  presiding  officer  was  at  first  the  alderman, 
earl,  or  count,  and  subsequently  his  deputy  the  vice-count  or  sheriif 
(shire  reeve).  This  tribunal  exercised  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil 
jurisdiction,  and  the  bishop  sat  as  an  associate  to  the  earl  or  sheriC 

The  judicial  functions  of  this  court  were  divided  into  four  distinct 
branches.  The  first  included  all  ecclesiastical  matters ;  and  in  these 
the  bishop  was  judge,  and  the  sheriff  the  assistant,  who,  if  necessary, 
enforced  the  sentence  of  the  court  by  imprisonment.  The  second 
branch  (in  which  the  sheriff  was  judge)  included  all  temporal  offencc.4, 
such  as  felony,  assaults,  nuisances,  and  the  like.  The  third  heal 
included  all  actions  of  a  purely  civil  nature  :  here  the  sheriff  was  tlie 
presiding  officer,  and  executed  the  judgment ;  but  the  judges  were  the 
freeholders  who  did  suit  to  the  court.  And  fourthly,  the  sheriff'^ 
court  held  an  inquest  yearly  of  frank  pledge.  The  first  branch  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal  was  transferred  to  the  Church  by  the 
Conqueror,  and  the  bishop  soon  ceased  to  sit  with  the  civil  magistrate. 
The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  has  long  been  obsolete ;  his 
civil  jurisdiction  has  been  transferred  to  the  new  County  Courts 
[County  Courts]  ;  and  the  view  of  frank  pledge  now  exists  only  as  a 
form. 

In  order  to  exercise  his  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  sheriff  was  required 
twice  in  every  year  to  make  a  tour  or  circuit  of  his  county.  The  power 
of  determining  felonies  was  taken  away  by  Magna  Charta,  but  the 
remains  of  this  tribunal  are  still  known  as  the  sheriff^s  toum,  and 
in  it  cognisance  may  be  taken  of  false  weights,  nuisance,  and  other 
misdemeanors.  The  view  of  frank  pledge  ought  to  be  taken  at  this 
toum. 

The  land  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  extended  is  sftid 
to  hav0  been  distinguished  as  reeve  land.  The  thanes  or  nobles  hail,  in 
the  lands  granted  to  them,  a  similar  jiuisdiction  of  their  own,  as  well 
civil  as  criminal.  (1,  Reeve's  'Hist,  of  English  Law,'  7.)  The  limits 
between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  and  that  of  the  lord  were  strictly 
preserved.  But  when  the  lord  had  no  court,  or  refused  to  do  justice, 
I  or  when  the  parties  were  not  both  subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  the  suit 
:  was  referred  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Reeve ;  and  a  suit  commenced 
before  the  lord  might  be  removed  by  the  defendant  before  the  higher 
tribunal. 

The  civil  tribunal  of  the  lord  w:u9  similar  to  the  county  court  in  its 
constitution  and  its  powers,  except  that  the  presiding  officer  was  not  a 
public  functionary  (as  tho  reeve  was),  but  the  bailiff  of  the  lord.  This 
tribunal  still  exists  under  the  style  of  the  court-baron,  and  is  incident 
to  every  manor  in  the  kindom.  The  judges  are  the  freeholders  who 
owe  suit  and  service  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  if  there  are  not  at 
least  two  such  freeholders  in  the  manor  the  court  is  lost.  This  was 
formerly  the  proper  court  in  which  to  commence  real  actions  to  try 
the  title  to  kuids  within  the  manor.    The  lord's  tribunal  in  crimii^ 
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eases,  in  which  he  had  the  same  powers  that  the  shcrifT  exercised  in  his 
toorn,  ^'u  called  the  Leet. 

The  same  powers  which  were  exercised  over  a  jtarticular  manor  by 
the  court  baron  and  court  leet  were  alao  exercised  over  particular  hun- 
dreds by  the  hundred  court  and  the  leet  of  the  hundred.  But  the 
namber  of  theee  courts  waa  much  diminished  by  stat.  H  Edward  III., 
by  which  all  hundreds,  except  such  as  were  of  estate  in  fee,  were 
rejoined  (as  to  the  bailiwick  of  the  same)  to  the  counties  at  large. 

Besides  these  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  there  was  also  a  supreme 
tribunal,  in  which  the  king  presided.  In  the  Saxon  age,  and  for  some 
time  after,  the  legislative,  Uie  administrative,  and  the  judicial  functions 
uf  the  goyemment  had  not  been  separated ;  and  the  Wittena-gemute, 
or  minting  of  the  wise,  was  consulted  by  the  monarch  in  all  these 
departments  indiBcriminately.  The  Anglo-Saxon  king  had  the  same 
jurii^iiction  over  his  thanes  that  they  had  over  their  o¥m  vassals.  He 
p<jiii.-(hed  all  enormous  crimes  committed  against  the  king's  peace.  His 
ctmrt  was  likewise  open  to  all  those  to  whom  justice  had  been  refused 
in  the  inferior  tribunals ;  and  he  had  the  power  of  punishing  the  judges 
if  they  pronounced  an  iniquitous  sentence.  It  also  seems  proUible  that 
the  kmg's  court  was  a  court  of  appeal,  in  which  the  judigments  of  all 
other  tribimals,  if  erroneous,  might  be  reversed. 

The  Norman  Conquest  does  nut  seem  to  have  produced  any  imme- 
diate change  in  the  constitution  of  this  national  assembly,  which 
thenceforth  became  more  known  as  the  Great  Council.  Its  members 
exercised  the  same  varied  functions  as  under  the  Saxons ;  but  when 
they  sat  in  their  judicial  capacity,  they  had  the  assistance  of  the  great 
o£ccr8  of  state  and  certain  persons  learned  in  the  law,  styled  Justiciars, 
i^  Justices.  William  the  Conqueror  also  created  an  oflicer  to  preside 
over  judicial  businen,  under  the  title  of  Chief  Justiciar.  The  functions 
of  this  tribunal  thua  became  gradually  separated  from  the  general 
bu£meB  of  the  grand  council ;  and  from  being  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
king's  palace  it  was  distinguished  by  the  style  of  Aula  Regis.  A  great 
distinction  was  drawn  between  this  and  all  the  courts  of  Saxon  origin, 
fn^m  the  mode  of  authenticating  its  proceedings.  There  were  at  this 
time  no  written  memorials  of  legal  proceedings,  and  indeed  of  few  otiier 
public  acts ;  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  establish  any  judgment  or 
Etatute  which  had  been  made  by  the  king  assisted  by  his  council,  it 
WW  uFual  to  call  the  tcHtimony  of  some  of  the  nobles  who  were  present 
to  bear  record  of  the  fact.  In  progress  of  time,  all  such  proceedings 
were  written  down  at  the  time  on  parchment,  the  nobles  present  signing 
their  names  as  witnesses,  and  so  bearing  record  of  the  truth  of  what 
was  there  alleged.  The  writing  itself  was  called  a  record ;  and  it  was 
held  to  be  evidence  so  conclusive  that,  when  produced,  nothing  was 
allowed  to  be  alleged  in  derogation  of  it.  The  entry  of  proceedings  on 
record  was  adopted  in  the  judicial,  as  well  as  in  the  other  departments 
of  the  great  council,  and  hence  the  Aula  Regis  became  diBtinguished 
as  a  cokH  of  rteord.  The  power  and  importance  of  the  AuLi  Regis 
rapidly  increased.  It  not  only  maintained  the  former  powers  of  the 
council  in  punishing  offences  i^;ainst  the  public,  in  controlling  the  pro- 
ceedings of  inferior  courts,  and  in  deciding  on  questions  relating  to  the 
revenue  of  the  king,  but  it  engrossed  also  a  great  jMrtion  of  the 
"  common  pleas,*'  or  causes  between  party  and  party.  And  though  we 
may  suppose  that  it  was  only  the  more  important  causes  that  were 
taken  into  the  Aula  Regis,  yet  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts  waa  confined  to  40«.,  all  actions 
abore  that  amount  were  brought  into  the  king^s  courts. 

The  Aula  Regis  seems  at  a  very  early  period  to  have  been  distin- 
guished as  exercising  three  several  capacities,  according  to  the  different 
natures  of  the  causes  that  were  brought  before  it,  which  are  treated  of 
in  our  earlier  legal  writers  as  pleas  of  the  king,  conunon  pleas,  and 
pleas  of  the  exchequer.  The  bond  of  connection  between  these  several 
juTLBdictions  was  the  chief  justiciar,  who  presided  over  all  of  them. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  this  office  was  abolished,  and  thus 
were  finally  destroyed  tJie  unity  of  the  Aula  Regis  and  its  connection 
^th  the  grand  council,  which  became  henceforth  essentially  a  legis- 
latire  body ;  and  though  it  still  retains  traces  of  its  original  functions 
in  its  title  of  the  High  Oowi  of  Parliament,  yet  it  has  ever  since  ceased 
to  exercise  any  judicial  powers,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  or  as  a 
court  of  ultimate  app^d.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Aula  Regis,  the 
three  courts  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer, 
had  each  of  them  a  perfectly  distinct  and  separate  existence.  The  Court 
of  King's  Bench  had  the  control  of  all  the  inferior  tribunals  and  the 
cognisance  of  all  trespasses  against  the  king's  peace;  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  had  cogmssnce  of  all  cases  relating  to  the  revenue ;  and 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  the  only  tribunal  for  causes  of  a  purely 
civil  nature  between  private  persons.  The  courts  of  King  s  Bench  and 
Exchequer  still  retain  each  of  them  its  peculiar  jurisdiction ;  and  the 
Common  Pleas  is  still  the  only  court  in  Westminster  in  which  a  real 
action  can  be  tried ;  but  the  great  mass  of  causes  between  party  and 
pvty  may  now  be  brought  indiscriminately  in  any  of  the  three  courts. 
The  mode  in  which  the  King's  Bench  and  the  Exchequer  originally 
contriTed  bv  fictitious  proceedings  to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  share 
in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  Common  Pleas  will  be  found  in  the 
accounts  given  of  those  courts. 

The  Saxon  kings  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  progrrases  through 
their  dominions  for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice.  Tliis  practice 
Was  not  continued  by  William  the  Conqueror ;  but  he  annually  sum- 
moned his  great  council  to  dt  at  the  three  f  easts  of  Easter^  Whittitiu. 


tide,  and  Christmas,  in  three  different  parts  of  the  kingdom :  Win- 
chester, Westminster,  and  Gloucester.  But  when  the  great  mass  of 
the  legal  business  of  the  country  was  brought  into  the  kmg  a  courts  at 
Westminster  it  became  necessary  to  take  some  more  eihcieut  measures 
for  the  trial  of  causes  in  the  country. 

The  first  expedient  adopted  was  to  appoint  itinerant  judges.  Justices 
in  Eyre,  who  travelled  through  the  kingdom,  holding  plea  of  all  causes 
civil  or  criminal,  and  in  most  respects  dischaiiging  the  office  of  the 
superior  courts.  These  itinera  or  eyres  usually  took  place  after  an 
interval  of  seven  years.  From  them  we  have  our  modem  assizes ;  tho 
immediate  origin  of  which  was  a  statute  of  Edward  I.,  which  in  order 
to  prevent  the  expense  of  bringing  up  juries  to  the  courts  at  West- 
minster, provided  that  certain  judges  of  those  courts  should  be  ap* 
]>ointed  to  make  circuits  twice  a  year  for  the  trial  of  issues,  upon  which 
judgment  waa  to  be  given  in  the  court  above.  These  justices  are 
appointed  by  commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  of  gaol  delivery, 
which  authorise  them  to  try  criminals.  They  have  also  a  commission 
of  the  peace,  and  a  commission  of  assize,  under  which  they  used  to  try 
a  peculiar  species  of  action  called  assizes.  These  actions  have  long 
been  obsolete ;  but  the  name  of  assizes  is  stUl  given  to  the  sittings 
of  the  justices  on  circuit  under  their  several  commisaionB. 

Under  the  Norman  kings  the  fines,  amerciaments,  and  forfeitures  in 
the  courts  constituted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  was  held  to  be  an  important  branch  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  But,  like  other  branches  of  the  prerogative,  we 
sometimes  find  it  in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  either  by  grant  from  the 
crown,  or  by  prescription,  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  supixj^es  a 
grant,  though  such  supposition  is  often  at  variance  with  probability  ; 
within  the  coimtiea  palatine  and  other  royal  franchises,  the  earls  or 
lords  had  regal  jurisdiction,  saving  the  supreme  dominictn  of  the  crown. 
They  had  the  same  right  as  the  king  to  pardon  offences;  they  appointed 
judges  of  eyre,  assize,  and  gaol  delivery,  and  justices  of  the  peace  ;  all 
legal  proceedings  were  made  in  their  name,  and  offences  were  said  to 
be  committed  against  their  peace,  as  in  other  places  against  the  peace 
of  the  king.  These  royal  prerogatives  were,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
annexed  to  the  crown  by  stat  27  Henry  VIII. ;  but  the  form  of  the 
judicial  establishment  still  remained.  The  County  Palatine  of  Pem- 
broke was  abolished  by  the  same  statute,  and  the  County  Palatine  of 
Hallamshire  shared  the  same  fate  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
Counties  Palatine  of  Chepter  and  Lancaster  are  still  in  existence,  but 
have  long  ceased  to  be  in  the  hands  of  subjects.  The  palatinate 
jurisdiction  of  Durham  continued  to  our  own  day  to  be  possessed  by 
the  bishop,  but  this  also  has  been  vested  in  the  crown.  By  another 
statute  the  secuUvr  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Ely  has  been  abolished. 

But  besides  these  palatinate  jurisdictions,  created  to  increase  the 
power  and  gratify  the  pride  of  the  nobles  on  whom  they  were  conferred, 
the  crown  has  also  from  time  to  time  erected  courts,  with  a  juii^dic- 
tion  limited  in  point  of  territory,  and  alvrsya  under  the  control  of  tho 
superior  courts.  In  the  Saxon  times  the  boroughs  had  courts  similar 
to  those  of  the  hundreds ;  and  as  commerce  increased,  it  was  found  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  them  to  be  relieved  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  feudal  lord,  and  at  tlie  same  time  to  have  some  court  of  justice  to 
apply  to,  less  distant,  dilatory,  and  expensive,  than  the  courts  at  West- 
minster. Accordingly  there  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  granted 
to  almost  every  borough  of  any  importance,  the  power  of  exercising 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  within  certain  prescribed  limits.  Theso 
courts  were  in  all  oases  courts  of  record,  but  in  other  respects  were  not 
modelled  on  any  uniform  system.  There  was  the  greatest  possible 
variety  in  their  constitution  and  the  extent  of  their  powers.  But  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  all  of  them  was  founded  on  the  common  law 
and  the  practice  of  the  superior  courts,  and  a  writ  of  error  lay  into  tho 
King's  Bench,  except  from  the  courts  of  London  and  the  Cinque 
Ports.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  courts  have  fallen  into 
disuse,  but  many  of  them  still  exist  in  great  efiiciency,  particularly  in 
London,  Bristol,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  cities  and  towns. 

The  courts  at  Westminster,  when  a  cause  commenced  there  has  been 
carried  through  all  its  preliminary  stages,  may  send  it  by  writ  of  trial, 
to  be  tried  before  a  judge  of  one  of  these  borough  courts,  the  judgment, 
after  trial,  being  given  in  the  superior  court. 

The  administration  of  justice,  which,  under  the  Saxons,  was  essen- 
tially local,  rising  from  the  smaller  jurisdiction  gradually  to  tho 
higher,  became,  under  the  Korman  dynasty,  centered  in  one  point,  the 
monarch  being  the  fountain  of  justice.  This  system  of  centralisation, 
connected  aa  it  was  with  the  principles  of  feudalism,  which  so  long 
prevailed  in  this  island  with  peculiar  force,  was  elaborated,  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  to  a  high  state  of  perfection;  it  absorbed  the  remaina 
of  the  ancient  local  jurisdictions,  and  stunted  all  attempts  at  the 
establishment  of  new.  But  as  the  artificial  systems  and  feudal  ^ubso- 
ciations,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Normans,  gradually  wore 
away,  the  public  mind  became  prepared  to  revert  to  the  simpler  and 
more  poular  institutions  which  existed  ages  ago  among  our  forefathers, 
and  which  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  character  of  tho 
Germanic  nations.  This  led  to  the  establishment,  in  all  populous 
places,  of  courts  of  requests  and  courts  of  conscience,  which  to  somo 
extent  supplied  the  place  of  the  ancient  local  courts,  and  finally  to  tho 
creation  in  1846  of  the  new  county  courts  [County  Courts],  by  which 
the  administration  of  civil  justice  has  once  more  been  brought  to 
every  man's  door. 
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The  great  mass  of  the  litigation  of  the  kingdom  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  superior  courts  of  Westminster;  which  term  includes  the 
court  of  chancery.  The  origin  of  the  jurisidiction  exercised  in  that 
court  is  explained  elsewhere.  [Chancbllor  ;  Chancebt.^  A  similar 
observation  applies  to  what  are  usually  called  the  superior  courts  of 
common  law  [Common  Pleas;  Exchequer;  Queen's  Bench]; 
although  that  term  strictly  includes  the  palatine  courts. 

In  each  of  the  supreme  courts  of  common  law  there  is  a  chief  and 
several  puisne  judges.  In  the  exchequer  these  are  styled  the  chief 
baron  and  barons,  no  doubt  bearing  in  their  title  traces  of  the  time 
when  their  office  was  filled  by  Uxe  lords  of  parliament.  Another 
renmant  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  courts  appears  in  the  appel- 
lation of  "  my  lord/'  which  is  always  given  to  the  judges  in  their 
official  character. 

During  the  terms,  which  are  four  periods  in  the  year  of  about  three 
weeks  each,  the  three  courts  sit  at  Westminster  for  the  determination 
of  all  questions  of  law ;  and  twice  a  year  fourteen  of  the  judges  make 
their  circuits  through  England  and  Wales,  to  try,  with  the  assistance 
of  juries,  all  disputed  questions  of  &ct  that  arise  in  the  country. 
Actions  brought  in  Middlesex  or  London  are  tried  in  the  same  manner 
at  the  sittings  which  are  held  on  certain  days  in  and  immediately  after 
every  term. 

From  each  of  the  three  courts  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  Chamber,  whence  a  further  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of 
Lords. 

(Keeve,  History  of  the  English  Zavo ;  Maddox,  History  of  the  Ex- 
chequer;  Palgrave,  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth;  Allen, 
Inquiry  into  the  Prerogative.) 
COURTS,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  [Eccleslvstical  Courts.] 
COVE,  is  a  tmall  inlet  on  a  rocky  coast.  When  the  indentation  is 
wide  and  deep  enough  to  admit  vessels  of  fifty  tons  burden  and  up- 
wards, it  is  called  a  harbour;  but  when  it  is  too  narrow  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  can  only  be  entered  by  small  craft,  it  is  cdled  a  cove. 

COVENANT  is  a  written  agreement,  by  deed  under  seal,  between 
two  or  more  persons,  whereby  some  act  is  agreed  to  be  done ;  or,  upon 
the  happening  of  some  event,  some  charge  or  liability  is  agreed  to  be 
borne  by  some  party  thereto.  The  person  entering  into  the  agreement 
and  subjecting  himself  to  the  penalty  of  its  breach,  is  called  the  cove- 
nantor, and  the  person  with  whom  it  is  made,  the  covenantee.  The 
portion  of  the  sgreement  which  expresses  the  character  of  the  liability 
of  the  covenantor  is  called  the  lien. 

Covenants  take  many  varieties  of  forms,  and  are  variously  stated. 
They  usually  arise  from  the  express  words  of  the  parties,  but  any 
words  denoting  the  intention  are  sufficient :  as,  "  I  agree,"  "  I  am 
content."  They  are  sometimes  inferred,  by  law,  from  the  relation  of 
the  {tarties  or  from  the  nature  of  their  contract.  Thus  a  demise  for  a 
term  of  years,  will  sustain,  upon  an  implied  covenant,  an  action  for 
quiet  enjoyment. 

The  lien  of  covenants  usually  contains  introductory  words,  declaring 
the  extent  of  the  covenant.  If  there  are  several  coveuxmtors,  it 
usually  declares  the  covenant  to  be  several,  or  joint,  or  joint  and 
several.  In  case  the  covenant  is  several,  each  of  the  covenantors 
covenants  for  himself  alone,  and  may  be  sued  alone;  if  joint,  each  of 
the  covenantors  covenants  for  himself  as  well  as  for  each  other,  and 
all  must  be  sued  together ;  if  joint  and  several,  each  peu^y  covenants 
for  himself,  and  as  a  surety  for  those  with  him,  and  an  action,  in  this 
case,  may  be  brought  against  one  of  the  covcnimtors  only,  or,  against 
alL  The  courts,  however,  even  in  these  cases,  regard  the  interests 
of  the  parties;  and  if  Uie  interest,  or  cause  of  action,  is  joint, 
the  action  must  be  brought  against  all  the  covenantors,  though  the 
terms  of  their  covenant  may  be  joint  and  several ;  and  if  the 
interest,  or  cause  of  action,  is' several,  though  the  covenant  is  joint,  the 
parties  must  be  severally  sued.  The  reason  is,  that  difficulty  would 
arise  if  judgment  in  distinct  actions  should  be  asked  for  one  and  the 
same  cause  against  several  persons,  or  against  persons  whom  there  is 
no  cause  of  action  to  aflfect.  The  mere  terms  of  a  covenant  are  not 
therefore  a  sufficient  guide  to  determine  the  propriety  of  joining 
parses  in  an  action  upon  it. 

Covenants  are  divided  into  real  and  personal,  though,  as  now  used, 
they  are  as  to  remedy,  chiefly  personal. 

The  former  aSect  realty,  and  may  bind  the  real  estate  of  the  cove- 
nantor in  the  hands  of  the  heir  and  of  his  assigns.  Personal  covenants 
bind  only  the  covenantor,  or  his  executors  and  administrators,  that  is, 
his  personal  estate  in  their  hands.  The  objects  of  real  covenants  are 
generally  to  afford  some  specific  advantage  or  protection  to  those  into 
whoso  hiuids  the  realty  to  which  they  relate  shall  pass ;  or,  to  secure 
the  performance  of  some  specific  duty  by  those  who  may  posses  the 
realty  to  which  they  relate. 

In  the  construction  of  all  covenants  the  intention  of  the  parties  is 
regarded.  The  general  rules  usually  laid  down  for  this  purpose 
depend  upon  the  presumed  intention  of  the  parties;  and  for  this 
reason,  s  statute  declaring  the  effect  of  certain  covenants,  and  enabling 
them  to  be  stated  in  a  few  words,  has  often  been  desired,  in  order  to 
shorten  the  length  of  conveyance  and  to  avoid  litigation.  By  such  a 
measure  the  express  intention  of  the  parties  would  always  appear  in 
deeds,  by  their  adoption  of  the  abbreviated  language  of  the  law,  or  by 
their  restraining  its  general  effect.  Indeed,  in  the  statutes  relating  to 
the  registry  of  deeds  in  Yorkshire,  it  is  dedared  that  the  words  "  grant, 


bargain,  and  sell,"  are  to  operate  as  covenants  for  title,  for  farther 
assurance,  and  for  quiet  enjoyment,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  sUt 
8  &  9  Vict.  c.  106,  enacts,  that  in  deeds  executed  after  Oct.  1, 1845, 
the  word  "  give  "  or  the  word  "  grant "  shall  not  imply  any  covenant  in 
law  in  respect  of  any  tenements  or  hereditaments  except  so  far  aa  the 
word  "  give  "  or  the  word  "  grant "  may,  by  force  of  any  act  of  jMirlia. 
ment,  imply  a  covenant. 

The  intention  of  the  parties,  however,  is  not  always  sufficient,  in 
the  case  of  real  covenants,  to  seciu%  their  object.  It  is  frequently 
desirable,  when  the  possession  of  land  is  parted  with,  that  the  pur- 
chaser and  his  assignees  should  always  be  able  to  resort  to  the  vendor 
or  to  his  heirs  for  protection,  or  that  the  purchaser  and  his  assignees 
should  perform  certain  duties,  and  that  the  covenants  for  these  pur- 
poses should  always  be  connected  with  the  party  enjoying  the  land,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  such  covenants  shall  "  run  witk  the  land."  In 
order  that  this  shall  occur,  the  mere  intention  of  the  parties,  however 
definitely  expressed,  is  insufficient;  there  must  also  be  privity  of 
estate.  When  land  mortgaged  in  fee  was  demised  by  the  mortgagor, 
a  covenant  entered  into  with  him  was  merely  personal ;  for  though  in 
equity  the  owner  of  the  estate,  at  law  the  mortgagor  is  a  mere  stranger 
to  it :  there  was  no  privity  of  estate  between  the  lessor  and  lessee. 
(Webb  V.  Russell,  3  Term  Rep.,  402,  678;  1  Hen.  Bhickstone,  561) 
The  assignee  also  must  come  in  of  the  same  estate  as  his  assignor,  or 
the  covenant  will  also  be  merely  personal  Thus,  a  covenant  to  pay  a 
fee  farm  rent,  in  a  deed  enabling  the  purchaser  to  appoint  his  estate  to 
uses,  became  a  mere  personal  covenant  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  to 
appoint,  for  the  appointment  did  not  convey  the  same  estate  that  the 
purchaser  had  acquired.  (Roach  v.  Wadham,  6  East.  289.)  [Uses.] 
The  Real  Property  Commissioners  have  stated  three  rules  respecting 
covenants  running  with  the  land. 

1.  A  covenant  to  run  with  the  land  so  as  to  bind  the  assignee,  or  to 
give  to  him  the  benefit  of  it  without  his  being  named,  must  relate 
directly  to  the  land,  or  to  a  thing  parcel  of  the  demise;  such  is  a 
covenant  to  pay  rent,  to  keep  buildmgs  in  repair,  or  to  observe  parti- 
cular modes  of  cultivation.  2.  When  it  respects  a  thing  not  in  existence, 
but  which,  when  it  comes  into  existence,  will  be  annexed  to  the  land, 
the  covenant  will  bind  the  assigns  by  naming  them,  but  will  not  bind 
them  unless  named ;  such  is  a  covenant  to  erect  buildings,  or  to  plant 
trees.  3.  When  it  respects  a  thing  not  annexed,  nor  to  be  annexed,  to 
the  land,  or  a  thing  merely  collateral,  or  in  its  nature  merely  personal, 
the  covenant  will  not  run,  that  is,  it  will  not  bind  the  assignee,  nor 
pass  to  him,  even  though  named ;  such  as  a  covenant  to  haul  coals  to 
the  lessor's  house,  to  grind  com  at  his  mill,  or  to  buy  or  sell  stock  in  a 
certain  manner.  These  rules,  however,  though  originally  laid  down 
with  reference  to  leases,  have  been  treated  as  applying  to  cases  not 
involving  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  They  involve  nuDj 
subtle  distinctions,  and  it  has  been  proposed  that  all  covenants,  of 
whatever  nature  or  for  whatever  purpose,  should,  unless  a  contrary 
intention  is  expressed,  or  may  be  inferred  from  the  instrument^  bind 
the  assignee  of  terms. 

The  Law  Commissioners  also  divide  covenants  where  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  or  lessee  and  reversioner,  does  not  exist,  into  three 
classes.  I.  Covenants  made  with  the  owner  of  the  land  to  which  they 
rekite ;  as  covenants  for  title,  to  indemnify  from  existing  charges,  for 
farther  assurance,  &c,  which  supply  the  old  remedy  of  warranty,  with 
the  difference,  that  pecuniary  damages,  instead  of  the  recompense  of 
land,  are  obtained  under  them.  2.  Covenants  made  by  the  owner  of 
the  land  to  which  they  relate ;  as  to  build  on  certain  Ixmd,  to  keep  up 
a  road,  to  keep  a  space  of  ground  open.  3.  Covenants  relatuig  to  the 
production  of  writings  and  title-deeds ;  as  in  cases  where  an  estate  u 
divided  into  fractions  and  sold  to  different  persons,  one  of  the  pur- 
chasers, usually  the  purchaser  of  the  most  valuable  share,  holding  the 
deeds  and  writings.  It  has  been  contended  that  a  covenant  by  the 
owner  of  land  respecting  the  land  should  always  run  with  the  land; 
but  this  doctrine  has  not  been  established,  and  if  sanctioned,  might 
give  an  injurious  control  over  property  for  an  indefinite  period.  A 
covenant  entered  into  by  a  purchaser  of  land  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and 
assigns,  not  to  use  the  land  purchased  for  certain  purposes,  aa  tor 
instance  to  abstain  from  building  on  it,  has  been  held  in  equity  to  bmd 
all  succeeding  purchasers  who  have  notice  of  the  covenant.  (Taiii  v. 
Moxhay,  11  Beav.  571.) 

At  common  law,  none  but  parties  or  privies,  by  contract  or  estate, 
could  take  advantage  of  covenants,  or  be  bound  by  them.  Upon  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  great  evils  were  found  to  follow  from  this 
state  of  the  law,  the  lands  then  seized  by  the  crown,  and  afterwards 
transferred  to  patentees  or  grantees  of  the  croT\,ni,  being  leased  under 
covenants,  which  ceased  to  be  binding  by  the  absence  of  any  privity 
between  the  lessees  of  the  church  lands  and  the  new  owners  of  such 
lands.  To  correct  these  evils  the  32  Hen.  YIII.  c.  34,  was  passed, 
which  gave  to  the  grantees  of  reversions  generally,  and  to  the  grantees 
and  patentees  of  the  crown,  the  same  advantages  and  remedies  as  were 
possessed  by  the  original  lessors  or  grantors  of  the  land.  The  statute 
placed  the  parties  to  whom  it  applied  in  the  position  of  those  who 
were  privy  to  the  original  contract.  To  covenants,  however,  merely 
collateral,  the  statute  does  not  apply  ;  that  is,  if  the  covenant  \a  bene- 
ficial to  the  lessor,  without  regard  to  his  continuing  the  owner  of  the 
estate,  it  is  a  collateral  covenant,  upon  which  the  assignee  of  the 
reversion  cannot  sue.     The  assignee  of  the  reversion,  however,  ii 
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entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  ooyenants  entered  into  by  a  leasee  with  the 
lessor,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  provided  such  assignee  be  the  owner  of 
the  reversion  immediately  expectant  on  the  term,  and  provided  the 
state  he  has  be  the  same  estate  which,  or  a  portion  of  which,  the 
ksaor  had  at  the  time  of  granting  the  lease.  If  there  be  a  title 
penxDonnt  by  escheat  or  otherwise  the  covenant  is  at  an  end,  if  such 
title  defeats  &e  lessor's  estate. 

It  was  a  common  practice,  in  order  to  secure  the  performance  of  a 
oovenant,  to  take  a  bond  as  an  additional  security.  It  enabled  the 
obligee  to  elect  between  an  action  of  debt  for  the  penalty  of  the  bond, 
or  to  proceed  upon  the  covenant.  The  reason  of  the  practice  was,  that 
at  common  law  a  devisee  of  the  real  estate  of  the  covenantor  was  not 
liable  to  an  action  for  a  breach  of  covenant,  though  by  the  statute  of 
firaadulent  devises  (3  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  14),  he  was  liable  to  an 
action  for  breach  of  the  condition  of  the  bond.  This  is  now  re- 
medied by  the  1  WUl.  IV.  c.  47,  which  extends  the  provisions  of  the 
3  Will  and  Mary  to  the  case  of  a  covenant. 

By  the  3  ft  4  Will.  lY.  c.  42,  actions  on  covenants  mtist  be  brought 
vitMn  twenty  yean  after  the  cause  of  action  has  arisen. 

Covenants  may  be  discharged  by  a  release,  by  their  performance,  by 
the  destruction  of  the  seal,  or  by  the  destruction  of  the  interest  upon 
vhich  the  covenant  depends.  They  may  be  void  at  the  time  of  their 
creation  upon  account  of  the  personal  incapacity  of  one  of  the  parties 
to  contnurt,  as  being  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic,  or  upon  account  of  their 
object  being  illegal,  as  relating  to  bribery,  gaming,  illegal  insurances, 
lotteries,  sdks  of  offices,  simony,  smuggling,  stock-jobbing,  usury,  or  to 
vagers.  They  will  also  be  void  if  opposed  to  pubUc  policy,  as  not  to 
trade  generally,  though  a  covenant  not  to  trade  in  a  particular  place, 
or  with  a  particular  person,  would  be  valid. 

COVENANTERS.    [Cameron,  Richard,  in  Bioo.  Drv.] 

COVERED- WAY,  a  road  surrounding  a  fortified  post  along  the  side 
of  the  ditch  which  is  opposite  to  the  ramparts.  It  is  usually  about 
SO  feet  broad,  on  the  level  of  the  natural  ground,  and  is  protected  by 
the  mass  of  earth  called  the  glacis.  Its  situation  is  indicated  by  the 
nnshsded  space  above  the  Hne  R  R  in  the  article  Bastion  {fig.  1).  As 
the  works  of  a  fortress  form  a  series  of  angles  which  are  alternately  re- 
entering and  salient,  the  covered-way  necMsarily  changes  its  direction 
at  each  angle ;  and  the  spaces  which  are  there  formed  by  its  branches 
(as  at  L  and  aboTe  the  curve  line  at  s  in  the  article  and  figure  above 
dted)  are  respectively  designated  "re-entering  and  salient  places  of 
aims." 

Under  the  name  of  otio  the  covered-way  is  met  with  in  the  writings 
of  the  first  Italian  engineers,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Tartaglia  in  the  16th  century. 

In  the  defence  of  a  fortress  this  work  is  of  great  importance.  A 
constant  fire  may  be  kept  up  from  thence  while  the  trenches  of  the 
besiegers  are  being  slowly  executed  on  the  surface  of  the  glacis ;  and 
in  the  systems  of  Vauban  and  Cormontaingne  it  is  purposely  made  so 
nsrrow  as  to  render  the  construction  of  a  breaching  battery  upon  it 
impossible,  except  by  the  tedious  operation  of  removing  a  large  part  of 
the  glads. 

The  covered  way  also  affords  the  besieged  opportunities  of  forming 
under  cover,  from  which  they  can  issue  in  large  bodies  for  a  sortie  with 
an  extended  front,  and  having  accomplished  their  object,  or  been  driven 
back,  retire  to  and  cover  their  re-entry  into  the  place  while  defiling 
through  the  narrow  posterns  and  crossing  the  ditch,  of  necessity  a 
work  of  time.  Without  the  covered-way,  troops  making  a  sortie  would, 
aft«-r  having  crossed  the  ditch,  be  scarcely  capable  of  deploying  under 
the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  and,  in  retreating,  if  pursued,  they  might  be  cut 
in  pieces  on  the  counterscarp  before  they  could  descend  into,  the  ditch, 
or  gain,  by  tiie  bridges,  the  posterns  of  the  fortress ;  whereas  by  the 
s^y-ports,  or  by  steps  temporarily  formed  along  the  interior  side  of 
the  ^acis,  the  departure  from,  or  the  return  to,  the  covered  way  ^is 
readily  accomplished  by  a  large  body  of  troops. 

An  attack  on  the  covered- way  is,  moreover,  a  difiicult  enterprise,  and 
is  nsoally  attended  with  great  loss  to  the  besiegers ;  the  thickness  of 
the  glacis  renders  it  impossible  to  facilitate  the  assault  by  forming  a 
breach  in  it ;  a  grazing  fire  of  musketry  from  the  covered- way  disorders 
the  assailanta  during  their  approach ;  and,  when  arrived  at  the  crest  of 
the  glacis,  one,  and  sometimes  two,  rovra  of  palisades  form  a  serious 
impediment  to  a  descent  into  the  work.  Even  M  an  entrance  should 
be  gained,  the  assailants  are  confined  between  the  traverses  and  annoyed 
by  the  fire  of  the  defenders  who  have  retired  behind  them,  or  by  a 
plunging  fire  from  the  parapets  of  the  fortressi  It  is  easy  to  conceive, 
thioefore,  that  such  an  attack  will  scarcely  be  made  unless  those  fires 
have  becai  previously  in  part  silenced,  and  the  palisades  in  the 
covered-way  deranged  by  a  fire  of  guns  or  howitzers  from  the  enfilading 
batteries. 

COVERTURE.    [Wife.] 

COW,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  domestic  animals.  Her  milk 
Is  peculiariy  adapted  to  nourish  infants  and  invalids,  and  requires  no 
preparation  to  make  it  palatable  or  wholesome.  In  the  article  Cattle, 
we  have  given  an  enumeration  of  the  various  breeds  of  cows ;  and 
under  Bxtttxr  and  Chxese  an  account  of  their  principal  produce.  We 
shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  proper  management  of  a  cow,  so  as 
to  make  her  most  productive ;  and  to  the  most  common  diseases  to 
which  this  animal  is  subject. 

Where  only  one  or  two  cows  are  kept,  especially  where  they  are  to 
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be  maintained  on  a  limited  portion  of  pasture,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  a  good  choice  be  made  when  they  are  purchased  or  roared.  Some 
breeds  no  doubt  are  much  superior  to  otiiers ;  but  as  a  general  rule, 
there  is  a  better  chance  of  having  a  profitable  cow,  if  she  be  reared  on 
the  land  on  which  she  is  to  be  kept.  When  the  common  breed  of  the 
country  is  decidedly  inferior,  it  may  be  profitable  to  bring  a  cow  from 
a  distance,  in  which  case  it  should  be  from  some  district  of  which  the 
pasture  is  rather  inferior  to  that  to  which  she  is  brought,  or  at  least 
not  better.  The  best  breeds  are  found  in  tiie  richest  pastures,  but 
they  do  not  thrive  on  worse.  On  poor  land  a  small  active  cow  will 
pick  her  food  and  keep  in  condition,  where  a  fine  large  cow  would 
starve,  or  at  least  fall  off  rapidly.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
mountains,  near  the  tops  of  which  no  domestic  animal  will  live  but 
the  goat,  and  next  to  it  the  smallest  breed  of  cows.  Where  the  pas- 
tures are  poor  but  extensive,  cows  give  little  milk,  and  the  number 
which  can  be  kept  must  make  up  for  the  produce  of  each.  Where,  on 
the  other  hand,  cows  are  stalled,  as  in  Flanders,  and  fed  on  artificial 
food  brought  to  them  in  sufiScient  quantity,  large  bulky  cows  give  the 
best  return  for  the  food ;  at  least,  this  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
Flemish  farmers  in  general.  In  France,  where  the  cows  are  led  along 
the  roads  to  pick  up  the  herbage  growing  by  the  road-side,  or  are 
tethered  on  a  small  portion  of  clover  or  lucem,  a  small  lean  cow  is 
preferred ;  and  in  general  the  cows  commonly  met  with,  and  which 
are  bred  in  each  district,  seem  the  best  adapted  for  t^e  mode  in  which 
they  are  fed.  Whatever  be  the  breed  or  quality  ci  a  cow,  she  should 
always  have  plenty  of  food,  without  which  no  considerable  produce  in 
milk  can  be  expected.  This  food  should  be  succulent  as  well  as 
noiuishing,  or  eUe  fat  will  be  produced  instead  of  milk.  A  cow  well 
fed  may  be  safely  milked  till  almost  within  a  month  of  her  calving. 
It  is  better  that  she  should  be  dry  before  the  new  milk  begins  to 
spring  in  her  udder.  A  little  attention  wiU  readily  prevent  her  be- 
coming dry  too  soon,  or  being  milked  too  long.  Heifers  with  their 
first  calf  should  be  allowed  to  go  dry  sooner  than  older  cows ;  because 
their  growth  would  be  impeded  by  the  double  drain  of  the  milk  and 
the  calf.  It  is  best  to  let  a  heifer  go  to  the  bull  when  nature  prompts 
her  to  it,  provided  she  be  not  less  tiian  fifteen  or  ei^teen  months  old ; 
for  if  they  are  thwarted  in  their  first  heat,  they  are  apt  to  become 
irregular  ever  after ;  and  it  is  advantageous  for  a  cow  to  calve  reg^ulorly 
at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  The  best  time  is  May,  when  the  grass 
begins  to  be  succulent.  In  some  countries,  such  as  Switcerland,  the 
cows  calve  regularly  in  April  or  May,  and  are  then  sent  to  the  pastures 
among  the  mountains.  The  calf  is  killed  almost  immediately,  unless 
it  be  reared  for  stock,  veal  being  of  Uttie  value.  In  populous  countries 
where  veal  is  considered  a  luxury,  the  calves  are  kept  and  fattened  by 
letting  them  suck  the  cows,  or  by  giving  them  warm  milk  to  drink. 
Near  large  towns  this  is  a  profitable  mode  of  employing  the  milk, 
when  it  cannot  be  sold  for  immediate  consumption. 

A  cottager  with  two  or  three  acres  of  moderate  land  may  keep  a 
cow,  and  thus  add  much  to  his  earnings  as  a  labourer.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  will  require  a  small  portion  of  permanent  grass  fenced  off,  to 
allow  the  cow  to  take  exercise,  which  is  necessary  to  her  health.  Her 
food  must  be  raised  in  regular  succession,  and  cut  for  her.  The 
earliest  green  food  is  rye;  then  tares;  then  dover,  which  may  be 
made  so  to  succeed  each  other  as  to  give  an  ample  supply.  Cabbages, 
beet-root,  parsnips,  potatoes  and  turnips  will  contmue  the  supply 
during  winter ;  and  liie  dung  and  urine  of  the  cow  carefully  collected, 
will  be  sufiicient  to  keep  the  knd  in  condition.  This  system,  when 
lately  introduced  into  some  parts  of  Ireland,  greatly  improved  the  con- 
dition of  the  industrious  poor.  There  is  very  good  advice  on  this  manage- 
ment in  Cobbett's  '  Cottage  Economy,'  a  useful  littie  publication. 

Where  cows  are  allowed  to  be  in  the  open  air,  with  proper  shelter 
in  case  of  stormy  and  wet  weather,  they  are  subject  to  few  diseases. 
They  must  be  carefully  looked  to  at  tiie  time  of  calving,  but  except  in 
urgent  cases  nature  must  be  allowed  to  perform  her  own  office.  A 
little  common  sense  and  experience  will  soon  teach  tiio  possessor  of  a 
cow  to  assist  nature,  if  absolutely  necessary ;  and  in  case  of  difficulties 
the  safest  way  is  to  call  in  an  experienced  person.  Drinks  and  medi- 
cines should  be  avoided;  a  littie  warm  water,  with  some  barley  or 
bean  meal  mixed  with  it,  is  the  most  comfortable  drink  for  a  cow  after 
calving.  The  calf,  and  not  the  cow,  should  have  tihe  first  milk,  which 
nature  has  intended  to  purge  its  intestines  of  a  glutinous  substance 
which  is  always  found  in  the  new-bom  calf.  A  veiy  common  disease 
with  cows  is  a  disordered  function  of  the  liver,  producing  a  yellowish 
tint  in  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  in  the  skin.  A  gentle  purge,  con- 
sisting of  half  a  pound  of  Glauber  salts,  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  two 
ounces  of  treacle,  with  two  quarts  of  boiUng  water  poured  over  them, 
may  be  given  when  it  is  nulk-warm,  and  repeated  every  other  day ; 
keeping  tiie  cow  warm,  if  it  be  in  winter,  bv  a  cloth  over  the  loins, 
and  in  a  shed.  This  will  in  general  restore  her  health.  Should  the 
cow  appear  to  have  a  chronic  affection,  the  safest  course  fat  a  cottager 
is  to  part  with  her  at  any  price  to  those  who  may  be  better  skilled  in 
curing  diseases ;  for  it  is  seldom  that  a  cow  is  worth  the  expense  of 
the  farrier's  attendance  in  such  cases.  The  symptoms  of  a  diseased 
liver  or  lungs  in  a  cow  are  leanness,  with  a  staring  coat,  a  husky  cough 
with  loss  of  appetite,  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  great  dinunution 
in  the  secretion  of  the  milk.  The  first  loss  by  the  sale  of  the  cow  is 
always  the  least  in  the  end.  In  accidents,  or  acute  diseases,  the  at- 
tendance of  a  deyer  veterinary  suiigeon  is  indispensable. 
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Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  than  the  idea  that  medicines  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  cows  in  health ;  and  the  practice  of  keeping  Advertised 
medicines  at  hand  to  give  to  an  animal  whenever  it  is  fancied  to  be  ill, 
IB  very  detriment  to  their  health.  Attention  to  food  and  exercise, 
giving  the  first  regularly  and  in  moderate  quantities  at  a  time,  and 
allowing  the  cow  to  use  her  own  judgment  as  to  the  latter,  are  the 
great  secrets  of  health ;  and  a  healthy  young  cow  reared  at  home,  or 
purchased  of  a  conscientious  dealer,  will  probably  live  to  old  age  with- 
out ever  having  had  any  disease.  A  cow  is  old  and  unprofitable  when 
she  reaches  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  She  should  then  be  sold  and  a 
young  one  piurchased.  If  the  cottager  have  the  means  of  rearing  a 
cow-odf  to  succeed  the  old  mother,  he  will  do  well ;  if  not,  he  must 
lay  by  a  portion  of  the  cow's  produce  every  year  to  raise  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  old  cow  and  a  young  one.  The  saving  banks 
are  admirable  institutions  for  this  purpose :  a  few  shillings  laid  by 
when  the  preduce  of  the  cow  is  greatest,  will  soon  amount  to  the  sum 
reqtured  to  exchange  an  old  one  for  a  yoimger. 

Calf. — The  rearing  and  fattening  of  calves  is  a  very  important  part 
of  rural  economy,  and  on  the  care  with  which  this  is  done  depends 
much  of  the  profit  of  graas-land  in  particular  situations!  In  the  dairy 
districts  the  milk  is  so  valuable,  that  calves  are  got  rid  of  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  some  countries  they  are  killed  when  only  a  few  days  old, 
and  the  flesh  is  of  little  value,  being  very  soft  and  tasteless.  In  others 
the  flesh  of  very  young  calves  is  considered  unwholesome,  and  penal- 
ties have  been  imposed  on  those  who  kill  a  calf  before  a  certain  age. 
This  is  the  case  in  France  and  Switeerland,  where  ten  days  is  the 
earliest  time  at  which  a  calf  is  permitted  to  be  killed  for  sale. 

Wealth  and  luxury  have  introduced  a  very  different  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  England.  Calves  are  suckled  with  gpreat  care,  and  allowed 
to  take  as  much  milk  as  they  can  swallow,  in  order  to  make  them  fat, 
and  their  flesh  white,  firm,  and  delicate.  The  price  at  which  a  fat  oalf 
is  sold,  when  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old,  is  often  much  greater  than  he 
would  fetch  at  twelve  months,  if  reu^  in  the  common  way.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lai^  towns  that  the  practice  of  fat- 
tening  calves  is  profitable.  The  calf-dealer  buys  calves  in  the  dairy 
districts,  and  seUs  them  again  to  those  who  suckle  them.  The  animals 
are  carried  to  a  great  distance  in  carts  made  purposely  flat  and  shallow, 
their  four  feet  tied  firmly  together,  and  their  heads  hanging  over  the 
back  and  sides  of  the  dst.  In  this  position  they  remain  whole  days 
without  food  or  drink,  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  place  of  sale  they 
are  so  weak  and  attenuated  that  many  of  them  die ;  and  all  of  them 
require  the  greatest  care  and  attention  for  several  days  before  they 
recover  sufficient  strength  to  bear  their  natural  food.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  satisfy  their  appetite  at  first  they  invariably  seovr,  that  is, 
ptirge  violently,  and  die.  If  the  strong  astringent  medicines  sold  in 
the  shops  for  the  scouring  in  calves  is  given  to  them  in  tMs  weak  state, 
it  only  accelerates  their  death.  The  best  remedy  is  to  boil  the  milk 
for  them,  and  give  them  little  at  first ;  to  mix  some  starch  or  arrow- 
root with  it,  and  to  give  them  a  raw  egg  beat  up  in  milk.  This  re- 
stores the  strength  of  the  stomach,  and  generally  cures  them.  When 
the  calf  begins  to  thrive  on  the  milk  which  he  sucks,  or  which  is  given 
him  warm  from  the  cow,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  keep  him 
extremely  clean  and  dry,  to  give  him  plenty  of  air,  but  not  much  light, 
and  never  to  disturb  him  between  his  meals,  which  are  generally  twice 
in  the  day,  at  the  usual  time  of  milking  the  cows.  Where  it  can  be 
oonveniently  done,  it  is  better  to  let  them  suck  three  times  a  day.  If 
one  cow  does  not  give  sufficient  milk  to  satisfy  the  calf  when  he  begins 
to  get  Uu^e,  another  cow  must  be  at  hand.  Where  a  number  of  calves 
are  fattened  at  once,  and  no  butter  or  cheese  is  made,  the  number  and 
age  of  the  calves  must  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  cows  and  the 
Quantity  of  milk  which  they  give,  so  that  there  shall  be  milk  enough 

The  calf-pens  should  be  made  like  narrow  Btalls,  each  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  only  one  calf,  jtist  wide  enough  to  allow  him  to  lie 
down,  but  not  to  turn  about  and  lick  himself,  which,  if  it  become  a 
habit,  will  much  retard  his  progress  in  fattening.  The  bottom  of  the 
poi  should  be  paved  with  brick,  and  washed  dean  morning  and  even- 
ing— or  it  should  be  boarded ;  the  boards  should  be  six  inches  from 
the  ground,  and  have  holes  bored  in  them  to  let  the  urine  drain 
through.  A  piece  of  chalk  or  powdered  limestone  is  frequently  put 
in  a  small  trough,  which  the  calf  licks,  and  thus  corrects  the  acidity 
which  is  apt  to  generate  in  the  stomach.  The  common  notion  that  it 
makes  the  flesh  whit^  is  a  mistake,  except  so  far  as  good  health  in  the 
calf  produces  whiter  flesh.  At  five  or  six  weeks  old,  if  a  little  sweet 
hav  is  t^ed  in  a  small  bundle  with  a  string  and  hung  before  them,  they 
will  pick  a  little  of  it ;  and  by  thus  exciting  the  saUva  the  digestion 
will  be  assisted.  It  is  only  by  minute  attention  that  the  suckUng  of 
calves  can  be  made  more  profitable  than  the  making  of  butter  or 
cheese.  When  it  is  well  managed,  and  the  price  of  veal  is  about  one- 
half  the  price  of  butter  by  the  pound,  there  is  an  advantage  in  suckling, 
but  otherwise  making  butter  is  more  profitable. 

Calves  should  be  fat  by  eight  or  nine  weeks  old,  and  it  is  seldom 
advisable  to  keep  them  above  twelve  weeks.  When  they  get  large 
they  take  a  much  greater  quantity  of  milk,  in  comparison  with  what 
thev  do  at  seven  or  eight  weeks  old,  to  produce  the  same  increase  of 
flesh.  A  calf  of  16  or  18  stones  (8  lbs.  to  the  stone)  the  four  quarters, 
and  well  fatted,  will  always  sell  better  than  one  that  is  larger. 

When  milk  is  scarce,  and  the  calves  have  not  enough  to  satisfy 


them,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  them  some  substitute,  such  as  meal 
mixed  with  warm  milk,  or  boUs  of  meal  and  water  with  a  Uttle  gin  in 
them,  which  makes  them  drowsy.  Linseed  made  into  a  jelly  with 
boiling  water  and  mixed  with  warm  milk  is  given  by  some,  or  pow- 
dered oil-cake.  All  these  substitutes  can  only  be  reoommended  when 
the  milk  fails— they  deteriorate  the  flesh  more  or  less.  The  best  plan, 
in  such  a  case,  is  to  sell  the  largest  calves  and  reduce  the  number,  so 
that  they  may  all  have  their  fill  of  milk.  The  weight  of  the  four 
quarters  of  a  calf  when  kUled  is  about  six-tenths  of  its  live  weight 
Thus  if  a  live  calf  weighs  200  pounds,  his  four  qtiartere  when  he  ii 
killed  will  weigh  20  x  6  =  120  pounds. 

When  calves  are  intended  to  be  reared  for  graeing  or  for  the  dairy, 
the  most  perfect  individuals  should  be  chosen.  They  should  be  well 
examined,  especially  the  cow  calves,  to  ascertain  wheUier  they  have  a 
perfect  udder  and  teats,  a  broad  pelvis,  and  good  lunra.  If  any  defi- 
ciency appears,  they  ought  to  be  sold  or  fattened.  They  should  be 
allowed  to  suck  the  mother  three  or  four  days,  but  no  more,  and  then 
be  taught  to  drink  milk  out  of  a  pail.  This  is  soon  accomplished  by 
gentleness  and  care.  Should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  teaching  him 
to  suck  with  the  hand  in  the  usual  way,  a  wisp  of  twisted  straw  is  put 
into  the  paU  and  one  end  of  it  in  his  mouth.  This  seldom  fails  to 
bring  him  to  drink.  When  the  calf  is  a  week  old,  skimmed  milk 
which  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool  again,  so  as  to  be  milk-warm, 
may  be  given  him.  After  a  time  this  may  be  diluted  with  water,  and 
a  little  meal  stirred  into  it ;  or  some  thin  gruel  may  be  made  to  which 
skimmed  milk  is  added.  Carrots  or  turnips  make  an  excellent  food 
for  calves,  especially  if  they  are  boiled  with  cut  hay  and  ^ven  warm. 
In  this  way  calves  may  be  reared  with  very  little  milk,  till  they  can 
live  on  grMs  alone.  A  bull-calf  not  intended  to  be  kept  as  a  bull,  may 
be  castrated  when  three  months  old. 

The  diseases  of  calves  are  chiefly  scouring  and  eonttipation:  for 
the  first,  if  the  calves  are  strong,  a  recipe  recommended  by  Clatcr, 
consisisting  principally  of  prepared  chalk,  is  likely  to  be  of  service : 
a  large  table-spoonful  of  the  powder  is  given  in  a  pint  of  new  milk 
every  night  and  morning  before  the  calf  is  fed,  until  the  purging 
ceajses.  For  costiveness  the  following  is  a  good  and  safe  remedy: 
Castor  oil  one  ounce,  prepared  kali  half  a  drachm,  ginger  in  powder 
one  tea-spoonful.  Mix  these  for  a  dose,  and  give  it  in  half  a  pint  of 
warm  milk. 

COWPOX.    [Small-pox.] 

COWRY  SHELLS  are  called  by  conchologista  Oypraa.  Their 
beauty  has  procured  them  a  place  among  the  ornaments  of  our  chimney- 
pieces,  and  they  have  been  in  demand  among  civilised  and  imdvilised 
nations  time  out  of  memory.  Like  the  precious  metals,  they  are  not 
only  used  for  ornament,  but  they  have  also  the  qualities  necessary  to 
constitute  Uiem  a  species  of  currency.  In  fact,  cowries  (the  Oppraa 
moneta)  are  used  as  small  coin  in  many  parts  of  Southern  Asia,  and 
especially  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  Africa.  Their  great  multiplication 
in  these  countries,  and  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  coin,  has, 
however,  depressed  their  value  so  much  that  they  are  now  used  only 
for  domestic  interchange,  or  for  the  purchase  of  trifling  articles  of  leas 
value  than  any  European  coin.     [Monet.] 

The  shells  used  as  currency  occur  principally  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  on  the  coast  of  Congo,  but  particularly  among  the  Maldive 
Islands,  of  which  they  constitute  the  principal  article  of  export  They 
are  fished  for  three  days  after  the  high  tides,  by  the  women,  with 
baskets,  in  which  they  take  up  a  quantity  of  sand  containing  cowries 
When  the  sand  is  washed  out,  the  shells  are  heaped  up  on  the  shores, 
and  the  fish  soon  die ;  they  are  then  ready  for  the  market.  [OrpR^isf, 
in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

CRAB.  A  machine  used  in  building  operations,  for  hoisting  heavy 
loads.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  frame,  forming  a  wide  base  able  to  be 
weighted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  machine  steady ;  and  of 
vertical  side  frames,  which  are  usually  of  open  cast-iron  work,  and 
which  carry  the  seats  or  bearings  for  the  barrel  and  winches,  set  in 
motion  by  means  of  double  handles  on  the  end  of  the  winch  shaft.  The 
winch  is,  in  fact,  a  pinion  gearing  into  a  toothed  wheel,  with  either  a 
single  or  double  purchase,  upon  the  edge  of  the  barrel  wheel ;  and 
around  the  latter  the  fall,  or  chain,  which  raises  the  load,  tisually  by 
the  interposition  of  a  series  of  blocks,  is  wound.  Single  purchaae 
crabs  are  rarely  able  to  lift  more  than  two  tons ;  whilst  the  ordinaiy 
double  purchase  crabs,  worked  by  four  men  at  the  wheel,  are  able  to 
lift  as  much  as  from  six  to  eight  tons  by  passing  the  fall  through  a 
series  of  one,  two,  and  three  sheaved  blocks. 

CRADLING.  A  wood,  or  iron  frame  intended  to  receive  and  bind 
together  the  materials  used  to  form  a  solid  bed,  or  landing;  occasionally 
also  cradlings  are  used  to  support  groined  arches,  but  the  principle  on 
which  they  act  is  in  all  cases  to  form,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton  around 
which  the  detached  materials  are  made  to  adhere  to  one  another.  The 
joists  of  wrought  iron,  subsequently  filled  in  with  cement  concrete, 
which  have  lately  been  used  to  form  fire-proof  floors,  serve  actually  as 
cradling;  and  the  iron  frames  used  by  the  French  builders  in  the 
construction  of  their  pottery  floors  and  roofs,  serve  the  same  purpose. 
The  mode  of  constructing  a  cradling  must  of  course  depend  upon 
the  load  it  will  have  to  cany,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed ;  and  the  only  general  practical 
remark  to  be  made  on  the  subject  is  that  attention  must  be  paid  to 
obviate  any  inconvenience  from  the  expansion  of  the  various  materials 
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employed,  whether  that  expansion  arise  from  heat,  or  from  the  mere 
crysuUisation  of  the  mortars,  cements,  or  plasters.  (See  Kck. '  Ti-aitd 
de  Construction  en  Poteriea  et  Fer/  Paris,  1841 ;  *  Papers  of  Royal 
iMt.  of  Brit.  Architects/  January,  1854. 

CKAMP,    [Spasm.] 

CHAMP.  A  small  piece  of  metal  used  for  tying  together  the  build- 
in?  materials  of  large  dimensions  which  cannot  be  bound  by  the  mere 
aiiiieaion  of  the  cementitious  substances  with  which  they  are  bedded. 
Cramps  are  made  of  iron,  of  copper,  or  of  gun  metal,  and  they  are  run 
ysith.  lead  or  with  sulphur,  or  cement,  according  to  the  position  they 
ar«  iis«d  IB ;  their  form  is  either  that  of  a  flat  piece  of  metal  with  the 
two  ends  turned  downwards,  thus  i"^  or  it  may  be  simply  a  flat  piece 
of  metal  made  to  present  a  double  wedge  on  plan  thus  t-^ .  As  iron 
hi  liable  to  absorb  moisture,  even  in  the  interior  of  a  stone,  and  then  to 
[•asd  into  the  state  of  the  hydrous  oxide,  a  process  always  accompanied 
by  an  inarease  of  volume,  it  is  advisable  only  to  use  iron  cramps 
vr'hen  the  stones  they  are  intended  to  connect  have  a  considerable 
tiuckoea;  and  for  thin  ashlar  work  copper  or  gun -metal  cramps 
Bhoiild  alone  be  used.  In  marble  works  copper  cramps  are  preferable, 
but  they  must  be  run  with  plaster,  or  sulphur. 

CKANE.  a  machine  used  in  building,  and  in  ordinary  oommercial 
operations  for  the  purpose  of  hoisting  weights.  It  may  be  described 
as  consisting  of  an  upright  post,  bearing  a  projecting  arm  or  yi6,  usually 
((lifi'ened  by  a  bracket;  and  a  barrel,  winch,  pinion,  and  handles,  to 
Kcdve  a  fail  passed  over  a  sheaf  at  the  head  of  the  jib,  and  reered 
into  the  block  which  bears  the  hook  on  which  the  load  is  ultimately 
brought  The  upright  post  is,  generally  speaking,  made  so  as  to  be 
able  to  revolve  on  its  centre,  and  thus  an  article  raised  at  any  one 
point  may  be  deposited  at  aftiy  other  point  within  the  sweep  of  the  jib. 
Cranes  are  made  either  fixed  or  movable,  single  or  double;  as  pit 
cratus,  or  those  which  have  their  foundations  beluw  the  ground  ;  or  as 
dariclif  or  Uiose  which  have  their  framework  and  stays  above  the 
fmiace. 

Cranes  diffisr  from  crabs  in  this  respect,  namely,  that  in  consequence 
ol  their  poaseaaing  jibs,  the  former  are  able  to  depoijit  their  load  where 
it  may  be  desired ;  whereas  crabs  can  only  deposit  their  load  vertically, 
under  the  last  block  connected  with  them. 

CHANIOLOGY.     [Phbekolooy.] 

CRANK.  A  portion  of  machinery  used,  together  with  a  connecting 
rod,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  rectilineal  into  circular  motion,  or 
vice  vfrtd.  Thus,  in  an  ordinary  steam-engine  the  upward  and  down- 
ward motion  of  the  piston  is  made  to  give  a  circular  motion  to  the 
crank,  by  the  interposition  of  the  connecting  rod,  which  bears  joints  at 
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iU  respective  ends ;  and  then  the  upw&rd  motion  of  the  piston  causes 
the  crank  to  pass  over  half  of  its  circle  of  revolution,  whihst  the  down- 
ward motion  carries  it  over  the  remainder  of  its  path.  Evidently  in 
Mich  an  arrangement  there  must  be  two  points,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
piston  is  respectively  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  its  stroke,  wherein  it 
exercises  no  power  over  the  crank ;  and  when  the  crank  is  upon  the 
horizontal  line  paasing  through  its  own  axis  the  power  exercised  upon 
it  ia  the  greatest.  It  ia  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  crank  over 
^hese  dead,  or  weak  points  that  the  fly-wheel  is  introduced  into  the 
couBtruction  of  engines,  and  numerous  other  contrivances  have  been 
suggested  with  a  view  to  reduce  or  annihilate  the  irregularity  of  the 
action,  without,  however,  producing  any  practical  improvement  j  so  that 
at  the  present  day  the  constructors  of  machinery  continue  to  use  Uie 
crank  and  connecting  rod  in  the  majority  of  cases  wherein  they  desire 
to  convert  perpendicular  into  circular  motion.  In  the  treatise  on  the  ' 
Steam  Engine,  by  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell,  Edin.  1841,  the  question  of  the 
supposed  loss  of  power  by  the  use  of  the  crank  ia  very  ably  discussed 
i^eeaLio  Hann  and  Gener, 'The  Steim  Eng.ue,'  8vo,  London,  1854; 


Moseley's  'Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineering  and  Architecture/ 
8vo,  Lond,  1843. 

CHAPE  is  a  light  transparent  fabric  composed  of  silk,  from  which, 
by  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  all  the  gloss  has  been  taken.  When 
dyed,  as  it  usually  is,  of  a  black  colour,  it  is  worn  as  a  material  for 
mourning  dresses. 

The  weaving  of  crape  is  conducted  at  a  hand-loom,  according  to  the 
simplest  method  of  the  weaver's  art :  all  its  peculiarity  being  given  to 
it  in  the  dressing,  which  it  receives  after  it  is  taken  from  the  loom. 
The  silk  is  used  without  having  been  washed  or  dyed,  and  consequently 
with  all  the  natural  viscid  gum  which  forms  a  part  of  its  composition 
as  spun  by  the  worm.  For  thin  crape,  the  only  preparation  which  the 
fiUments  undergo  previous  to  the  weaving  is  the  simple  twisting, 
which  forms  the  first  process  of  the  throwing  mill,  and  in  which  state 
the  thread  is  technically  called  tingles.  When  it  ia  intended  to  make  » 
more  substantial  fabric,  the  warp  is  formed  of  two  and  sometimes  three 
filaments  twisted  together,  which  in  that  state  are  called  tram  :  the 
weft  is  still  composed  of  singles.  After  the  web  is  taken  from  the 
loom,  it  is  dressed  with  a  viscid  solution  of  gum,  which  in  drying 
causes  the  individual  threads  to  resume,  as  far  as  the  interlacing  will 
admit,  the  form  the^  originally  held  previous  to  their  being  twisted  in 
the  throwing  mill ;  it  is  by  this  means  that  is  produced  the  peculiar 
wrinkled  appearance  by  which  crape  is  distinguished.  This  fact  will 
be  shown  ii  a  piece  of  crape  is  washed  in  water  hot  enough  to  discharge 
the  gum,  when  the  web  will  resemble  thin  gauze. 

CRAYONS  (from  the  French  crayon,  derived  from  craw,  chalk)  are 
a  species  of  material  for  drawing.  They  may  be  classed  in  two  kinds, 
native  and  artificial.  The  principal  native  crayonai  are  black,  white, 
and  red.  The  best  black  ia  procured  from  Italy.  It  is  a  species 
of  earth,  which  is  soft  in  the  ground,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  is  of  a  bright  even  tint,  and  of  a  smooth  and  moderately  hard 
texture.  Admirably  adapted  to  outlining  and  shading  drawings  of  any 
size,  it  is  to  the  artist  an  excellent  tool  for  study.  It  will  form  a  lai*ge, 
bold,  and  strong  line,  and  is  at  the  same  time  capable  of  great  fineness. 
The  best  white  is  a  pure  chalk,  and  is  procured  in  France.  It  is  of  a 
brilliant  colour,  but  very  brittle;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
breaking  it  frequently.  There  are  various  modes  of  correcting  its 
brittleness,  such  as  soaking  it  in  milk,  baking  it  on  hot  iron,  or  in  the 
fire;  but  they  all,  more  or  less,  injure  the  brilliancy  of  its  tint.  Pipe- 
clay is  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute,  as  being  smoother  and  leas 
brittle ;  but  it  is  of  a  very  inferior  tint.  White  chalk  is  used  on  tinted 
paper  to  touch  on  or  hatch  the  high  lights.  It  is  also  much  used  by 
the  painter  to  determine  or  correct  his  outline.  Red  chalk  is  employed 
in  the  place  of  black  chalk  on  white  or  tinted  paper,  because  it  is  freer 
than  the  best  black  chalk,  and  firmer  and  smoother  than  the  inferior 
kinds.  It  is  also  of  a  warmer  and  more  agreeable  tone  of  colour ;  but 
it  IB  by  no  means  capable  of  the  same  degree  of  fineness  in  small  or 
highly  finished  drawings ;  it  is  a  clayey  ochreous  substance.  All  these 
three  kinds  of  native  crayons  are  frequently  combined  in  the  same 
drawing,  on  tinted  papers,  which  are  generally  of  a  neutral  gray,  of  a 
bluish,  greenish,  or  brownish  quality. 

The  native  crayons  are  the  legitimate  materials  for  the  artist  in  the 
study  of  drawing,  and  in  tracing  the  first  thoughts  of  design.  Some 
of  the  sketches  of  RafiBsiele,  Michel  Angelo,  the  Caraoci,  and  others  of 
the  great  painters,  remain  to  attest  the  utility  of  crayons  in  forming 
the  style  of  a  painter  or  sculptor,  and  their  capability  of  expressing 
the  highest  quaUties  of  design. 

Artificial  crayons  are  composed  of  diflercnt  coloured  earths,  and 
other  pigments,  rolled  into  solid  sticks  with  some  ^tenacious  stuff  such 
as  milk,  common  gin,  or  beer-wort  The  best  are  procured  from 
Switzerland ;  but  yery  excellent  academy  crayons  are  made  in  this 
coimtry,  and  in  (Germany.  Those  made  in  Qermany  are  most  suited 
to  large  works,  such  as  studies  for  fresco  paintings,  ftc.  Artificial 
crayons  are  employed  in  crayon  painting  upon  a  ground  composed  of 
paper  or  vellum,  stretched  upon  a  canvas,  which  has  been  previouslgf 
extended  on  a  deal  &ame.  It  is  requisite  to  paint  with  cooler  tints  in 
crayons  than  in  oils,  which  is  the  reason  why  crayon  painters  generally 
fall  into  such  a  cold  style  of  colouring  when  they  work  in  the  other 
material.  Great  softness  and  delicacy  and  great  vivacity  of  tint  may 
be  obtained  in  finished  crayon  paintings ;  but  depth,  richness,  and  truth 
of  colour,  are  not  obtainable,  nor  solidity  in  the  forms.  Moreover,  the 
delicacy  proper  to  the  substance  is  tolerably  certain  to  betray  the 
artist  who  devotes  himself  solely  to  its  iise  into  a  petty  and  weak 
style  of  drawing.  For  sketches  of  portraits,  in  which  the  form  and 
expression,  and  a  general  idea  of  the  complexion,  are  aU  that  U 
required,  crayons  are  a  pleasing  and  useful  material ;  but  they  should 
be  employed  only  occasionally,  and  as  a  variety  to  other  modes  of 
study. 

Considered  as  a  branch  of  manufacture,  crayons,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  have  been  more  carefully  attended  to  by  the  French  than  the 
English.  There  are  many  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  them :  sper- 
maceti, bone-ash,  and  boiling  water ;  pipeclay,  prepared  chalk,  colouring 
matter,  and  pale  mild  ale ;  white  soap,  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  washed 
clay,  chalk,  colouring  matter,  and  boiling  water ;  pure  clay,  shellac, 
spirits  of  wine,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  colouring  matter ;  fine  pole  blue 
clay,  shellac,  wood  naphtha,  and  colouring  matter :  all  are  recipes  in 
practical  use.  The  colouring  matter  differe  greatly  in  kind;  mere 
difference  of  tint  is  produced  by  diluting  with  washed  chalk;  but 
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difference  of  colour  depends  of  course  on  the  pigment  mixed  with  the 
isubstance  of  the  crayon.  Thus,  for  black,  are  used  black  lead,  ivory 
black,  and  lamp  black ;  for  blue,  indigo,  smalt,  verditer,  and  Prussian 
blue ;  for  brown,  umber  and  terra  di  Sienna ;  for  green,  mixtures  of 
blue  and  yellow ;  for  yellow,  king's  yellow,  Naples  yellow,  orpiment, 
and  yellow  ochre ;  for  red,  carmine,  vermilion,  hs^matite,  red  chalk, 
and  red  lead;  for  purple,  blue  mixed  with  carmine  or  vermilion..  In 
making  crayons,  the  manufacturers  generally  employ  a  metal  cylinder, 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  open  at  one  end  and  having  a  perfo- 
rated bottom  at  the  other.  The  perforations  are  equal  in  size  to  the 
intended  thickness  of  the  crayon.  The  composition,  in  the  state  of  a  stifl* 
paste,  is  put  into  the  cvlinder,  and  is  forced  down  by  a  plug  or  piston ; 
it  exudes  throi^h  the  holes,  and  is  cut  off  into  convenient  lengths. 

Crayons  for  writing  on  glass  are  made  of  French  chalk ;  or  of  a 
mixture  of  spermaceti,  tallow,  wax,  red  lead,  and  carbonate  of  potash. 
Crayons  for  writing  or  drawing  on  stone  are  made  of  two  or  three 
different  mixtures :  tallow,  soap,  white  wax,  and  lamp  black ;  tallow 
soap,  white  wax,  shellac,  and  lamp  black;  white  wax,  spermaceti,  hard 
soap,  and  lamp  black ;  &c. 

An  instrument  called  a  portcrayon  is  employed  to  hold  the  crayon 
by.  It  is  a  metal  tube,  split  at  each  end,  so  4&8  to  gape  a  little  to  admit 
the  crayon ;  a  sliding  ring  embraces  the  tube,  and  may  be  mode  to 
close  the  disparted  sides  firmly  upon  the  crayon. 

A  stump,  made  of  leather,  cork,  or  paper,  closely  rolled,  or  cut  into 
a  short  round  stick,  more  or  less  sharply  pointed  at  each  end,  is  used 
to  soften  and  spread  the  chalk  or  crayon  in  the  shaded  parts  of  the 
drawing. 

CREAM.    [BOTTEB.] 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR.    [Potash,  BHartraU  of.] 

CREAMS.  Creams,  in  the  language  of  the  confectioner,  are  com- 
pounds of  cream,  or  sweetened  water,  or  egg  and  milk,  with  various 
flavouring  vegetable  juices,  congealed  by  ice,  or  by  a  freezing  mixture. 
The  flavouring  agent  may  be  almond,  chocolate,  coffee,  lemon,  orange, 
pistachio,  raspberry,  taraxacum,  .vanilla,  &c.  Ices,  creams,  and  ice- 
creams differ  a  little  in  their  mode  of  preparation,  but  scarcely  at  all  in 
their  ingpredients. 

CREASOTE  or  KREASOTE  (C,^H,0,HO  ?)  (from  icpAw, "  flesh," 
and  0-i6(w,  "to  save,")  is  a  fluid  compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon,  obtained  by  Reichenbach.  This  substance  exists  in  crude 
pyroligneous  acid,  but  it  is  best  prepared  from  that  portion  of  the  oil 
distilled  from  wood-tar  which  is  heavier  than  water.  The  operation  is 
too  complicated  to  admit  of  its  being  stated  at  length.  The  properties 
of  creaaote  are  the  following :  It  is  a  colourless  transparent  fluid,  and 
has  a  strong  odour  which  greatly  resembles  that  of  smoked  meat,  with 
a  caustic  and  burning  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*037 ;  it  boils  at 
397^,  and  remains  fluid  at  17"  below  zero.  It  requires  80  parts  of 
water  for  solution,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  sulphuret  of 
carbon,  in  all  proportions.  It  bums  with  a  sooty  flame,  refracts  light 
powerfully,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity ;  it  has  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline  properties.  It  is  highly  antiseptic,  and  hence  the  name 
given  to  it.  It  combines  both  with  acids  and  with  alktdies;  but  it  is 
decompoeed  by  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Creasote  coagulates  albumen,  even  when  much  diluted,  and  it  also 
coagulates  serum.  Meat  and  fish  are  preserved  after  having  been 
brushed  over  with  creasote  and  dried  in  the  sun;  the  antiseptic  power 
of  pyroligneous  acid  and  wood-smoke  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
its  presence.  A  few  drops  added  to  ink  are  said  effectually  to  prevent 
its  becoming  mouldy. 

CREASOTE  or  KREASOTE,  Medical  ProperHes  of ,    The  chemical 
formula    shows  that  creasote  contains  a  very  large  proportion    of 
carbon ;  which  circumstance,  along  with  other  peculiarities,  renders 
it  in  certain  cases  a  valuable  medicine,  and  in  other  instances  a 
formidable  poison.    The  introduction,  by  its  means,  of  a  large  quantity 
of  carbon  into  the  body,  produces  all  the  bad  effects  which  an  excess 
of  that  principle  in  the  animal  83rBtem  is  known  to  occasion ;  while 
in  certain  morbid  states  of  the  system,  this  increased  quantity  of 
carbon  produces  the  remarkably  sedative  effect  which  has  followed  its 
use.    There  can  also  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  highly  carbonised 
nature  of  this  compound,  along  with  its  power  of  coagulating  albumen, 
is  the  source  of  the  powerful  antiseptic  properties  which  many  of  its 
combinations  and  solutions  have  been  known  for  ages  to  possess. 
Independently  of  its  general  action  on  the  system  when  taken  in- 
ternally, it  produces,  when  concentrated,  a  local  effect  on  the  part  to 
%vliich  it  has  been  applied  very  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
which  probably  is  owing  to  the  power  which  creasote  seems  to  possess 
of  coagt;lating  the  albumen,  even  of  living  as  well  as  of  dead  tissues, 
and  which  it  is  enabled  to  reach  by  destroying  the  epidermis  of  the 
part  which  it  has  been  allowed  to  touch.    Dropped  upon  tlie  tongue  it 
causes  violent  pain ;  unless  largely  diluted  it  cannot  be  swallowed,  as, 
independent  of  the  pain,  it  coagulates  the  albumen  of  all  the  fluids  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.    Fibrins,  carefully  separated  from  other 
principles,  is  not  affected  by  creasote. 

A  few  drops  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  creasote  taken  into  the 
stomach  causes  a  sensation  of  warmth,  and  if  "repeated  at  short  in- 
ter\^,  or  the  dose  gradually  increased,  giddiness  and  other  signs 
similar  to  those  of  intoxication  are  experienced.  The  urine  is  frequently 
observed  to  acquire  a  black  hue,  "  as  if  a  small  quantity  of  Indian  ink 
had  been  added  to  it,  perfectly  transparent,  and  without  sediment." 


('  Medical  Ckusette,'  vol.  xvi.  p.  599.)  In  larger  dostw  it  has  all  the 
effects  of  a  narcotico-acrid  poison,  the  venous  state  of  the  blood  pro- 
ducing on  the  brain  a  markedly  sedative  effect,  and  the  respiration  be- 
coming slow  and  laborious,  or  convulsive.  Animals,  fishes,  and  insects, 
plunged  into  creasote  water  speedily  die  with  strong  oonTulaioni. 
Even  plants  watered  with  it  pensh,  except  perhaps  those  of  the  tribe 
Ericaceae,  which  constitute  the  chief  vegetation  of  bogs  or  mosses. 
The  injurious  action  of  the  smoke  of  towns  on  plants  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  creasote  it  is  supposed  to  contain.  But  mechanical  impurities 
have  a  for  larger  share,  as  is  proved  by  the  utility  of  Ward's  cases. 

Creasote  has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  in  very  many  diseases, 
in  few  of  which  will  it  ultimately  be  found  usefuL  Vomiting,  in- 
cluding sea-sickness,  some  forms  of  bronchitis,  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
haemorrhage  either  spontaneous  or  from  wounds,  are  t^e  only  cases  in 
which  it  has  a  claim  to  confidence.  Vomiting,  such  as  ^uently 
occurs  in  hysterical  and  other  persons  from  irritation  of  the  origin  of 
the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  will  almost  invariably  be  alleviated  or 
checked;  also  that  in  sea-sickness,  which  proceeds  from  a  similar 
cause,  may  be  lessened,  but  scarcely  any  other  kind  of  vomiting  can 
be  relieved  by  it.  That  form  of  vomiting  which  occurs  towards  tlie 
end  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  is  connected  with  subacute  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach,  is  sure  to  be  ag^vated  by  it ;  as  will  anj 
other,  either  caused  by  scirrhus,  ulceration,  or  any  crude  indigested 
matter  in  the  stomach.  The  utility  of  breathing  the  vapour  of  ta^ 
water  in  some  forms  of  bronchitis  often  mistaken  for  consumption,  has 
long  been  known  :  but  creasote  can  be  of  no  service  in  true  tubercular 
consumption,  when  cavities  exist  in  the  limgs.  Glanders  in  the  human 
subject  has  been  cured  by  injections  of  creasote  thrown  up  the  affected 
nostril.  (Dr.  Elliotson.)  Creasote  possesses  great  influence  over  external 
ulcers  when  it  can  be  applied  sufficiently  strong  to  coagulate  the  alba- 
men  and  so  form  an  artificial  skin,  under  which  the  healing  process  goes 
on  kindly.  Thus  in  porrigo,  especially  ringworm  of  the  scalp,  and 
psoriasis,  it  ia  imrivalled.  But  poisoning  has  resulted  even  from  its 
external  application.  Its  power  of  coagulating  the  albumen  of  the 
blood  renders  it  a  most  valuable  styptic,  and  it  may  be  employed  to 
stop  the  bleeding  mouths  of  even  the  largest  arteries,  such  as  the 
carotid,  during  sui^ical  operations,  or  the  flow  of  blood  from  leech- 
bites.  In  case  of  poisoning  by  creasote,  moderate  venesection  and 
artificial  respiration  may  be  employed ;  the  latter  should  be  continued 
till  by  the  operation  of  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys,  the 
system  can  free  itself  from  the  hurtful  excess  of  carbon.  The  solution 
of  creasote  should  always  be  prepared  of  a  definite  strength,  to  preyent 
unfortunate  occurrences  from  an  over  dose.  Creasote  is  now  exten- 
sivily  employed  to  preserve  anatomical  preparations  for  museums.  It 
is  likewise  fraudulently  added  to  whiskey  to  give  the  peet-reds  fisTour 
which  many  like. 

CREATINE.  (CgH^N A2Aq.)  This  body,  originaUy  discoYcred  by 
Chevreul,  occurs  in  transparent  very  brilliant  crystals.  It  has  a  bitter 
strongly  pungent  taste,  and  irritates  the  pharynx.  It  dissolves  in  H 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  boiling  water  in  such  quantity  that  on 
cocking  the  solution  becomes  consolidated  into  a  mass  of  glistering 
needles.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  aloohol,  and  not  at  all  in  ether.  It 
forms  no  definite  salts  with  acids.  According  to  Liebig  it  is  best 
obtained  from  finely  chopped  flesh  that  has  been  well  kneaded  with 
water,  and  the  fluid  removed  by  pressure.  The  coagulable  matters  are 
then  removed  by  boiling,  and  the  phosphates  by  caustic  baryta.  The 
fluid  left  is  then  evaporated  tiU  the  creatine  is  deposited  in  the  form 
of  needles.  Creatine  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  urine.  It  appean 
to  be  produced  in  the  flesh  of  animals  as  the  result  of  a  process  of 
retrogressive  change  in  the  elements  of  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  found. 
It  is  in  fact  a  product  of  excretion. 

CREATININE  (C.HjN.O,)  was  discovered  by  Liebig.  It  ij 
obtained  from  creatine  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  found 
also  in  the  muscles  and  the  tirine,  with  creatine,  whilst  these  bodies 
are  in  their  normal  condition.  But  in  putrid  flesh  and  urine  no 
creatine  is  found.  Hence  creatinine  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  creatine. 

CREDENTIALS  are  the  instruments  which  an  ambassador  or  other 
diplomatic  minister  receives  from  his  own  government,  authorisii^ 
him  to  appear  in  his  diplomatic  character,  defining  the  extent  of  his 
powers,  and  showing  to  what  rank  of  ministers  he  is  intended  to  belong- 
The  credentials  are  usually  in  the  form  of  a  closed  letter,  addressed  t<» 
the  power  to  which  the  minister  is  sent ;  but  ministers  are  sometime 
accredited  by  letters  patent,  which  is  the  form  conmionly  adopted 
when  they  are  to  be  sent  to  a  congress. 

A  minister  cannot  be  received  in  any  other  character  than  that  which 
is  given  him  by  his  credentials ;  and  for  this  reason  he  usually  com- 
municateil  their  contents  before  he  is  admitted  to  his  first  audience. 
If  he  is  accredited  by  letters  patent,  this  is  done  by  showing  the  instru- 
ment itself;  but  if  his  credejitials  ai*e  sealed,  then  by  presenting  a  copy 
of  them. 

The  powers  granted  by  the  credentials  may  either  be  confined  to 
certain  specified  transactions,  or  extend  generally  to  all  negotiations 
whatever ;  and  may,  in  either  case,  be  either  limited  or  unlimited;  in 
which  latter  case  the  minister  is  styled  a  minister  with  full  powers,  or 
minister  plenipotentiary. 

(Vattel,  Drmt  det  Cf«M,liv.  iv.,  §  76 ;  Kliiber,  Droit  dts  Gm  vtodem, 
§§  198, 194.) 
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CREDIT.     [BiLLOF  EXCHANOS;   CURRENCT.] 

CREDIT,  LETTER  OF,  is  an  order  given  by  bankera  or  others  at 
one  place  to  enable  a  person  to  reoeive  money  from  their  agento  at 
aootner  place.  The  person  who  obtains  a  letter  of  credit  may  proceed 
on  his  journey,  and  need  only  carry  with  him  a  sum  sufficient  to 
defray  hu  expenses ;  he  even  derives  from  it  some  of  the  advantages 
of  a  banking  account  when  he  reaches  his  destination,  as  he  mav  a^ul 
him  self  of  it  onlv  fur  part  of  the  sum  named.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
conrenience  whidb  a  letter  of  credit  affords,  a  person  intending  to  make 
a  tour,  for  example,  on  the  Continent,  would  be  under  the  necessity 
either  of  taking  with  him  the  whole  of  the  money  which  he  would 
require  during  liis  absence,  or  of  receiving  remittances  from  home, 
addressed  to  him  at  particular  places. 

This  instrument  is  now  subject  to  a  stamp  duty  of  one  penny,  except 
when  it  is  sent  by  a  person  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  person  abroad, 
aathorising  drafts  on  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  not  a  negotiable 
instrument.  No  one,  therefore,  can  legally  demand  payment  or  give  a 
Tilid  discharge  for  the  amount  except  the  person  named  in  it,  or  his 
agent  dulv  authorised  for  that  purpose ;  so  that  payment  to  any  other 
']&  no  discharge  of  the  banker  from  his  engagement  thereon.  At  the 
fiune  time  there  is  no  contract  of  the  banker  or  his  agents  with 
the  payee,  so  as  to  be  liable  for  damages  in  an  action  instituted  by  the 
myee  for  having  refused  him  payment,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
letter,  unless  indeed  the  payee  in  one  locality  happens  to  be  the  same 
person  who  in  another  purchased  the  letter  for  his  own  convenience. 
Where  the  payee  and  the  purchaser  of  the  letter  are  different  persons, 
the  payee's  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  against  the  purchaser,  to  whom 
the  banker  is  answerable  for  the  default  of  his  agents  in  not  meeting 
the  payee's  drafts  bv  prompt  payment. 

CREED,  from  the  Latin  crido  (I  believe),  the  English  name  for 
those  short  summaries  of  Christian  doctrine  which  in  the  Continental 
churehes  are  commonly  called  symbols,  though  sometimes,  also,  credos. 
The  English  Church  adopts,  as  "  thoroughly  to  be  received  and 
believed/'  the  three  ancient  creeds,  called  the  Apostles'  creed,  the 
Athanarian  creed,  and  the  Nioene  creed,  but  only  says  of  them  gene- 
rally, that  "  they  may  be  proved  by  most  certam  warrants  of  holy 
Schptore."  (Art.  viiL)  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  adopts  along 
irith  these  what  is  called  the  Creed  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
which  contains  some  addition  to  what  is  said  in  the  Nicene  creed  on 
the  subject  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Many  other  similar 
formula  have  been  received  at  different  times  in  particular  Churches. 

CREEK  is  a  small  inlet  on  a  low  sandy  coast.  Such  inlets  occur 
also  frequently  in  harbours  inclosed  by  a  low  shore  and  along  the  banks 
of  riTers,  Sometimes,  especially  in  harbours,  creeks  are  formed  by  the 
mouths  of  small  brooks  and  rivulets.  In  large  rivers  creeks  are 
resorted  to  by  small  craft  as  harbours  or  landing  places,  and  they  are 
often  visited  by  fish  in  spawning  time.  In  the  United  States  the  name 
creek  is  very  generally  applied  to  small  inland  streams,  which  in 
EngLmd  would  be  called  brooks  or  rivers. 

CREEK  INDIANS.    [North  American  Indians.] 

CREES  AND  CHIPPEWAYS.    [North  American  Indians.] 

CREMO'NA,  a  general  name  given  i^  violins  made  at  Cremona  in 
the  17th  century  by  the  Amati  family,  and  by  Straduarius  at  the 
commencement  of  the  18th.  These  instruments  excel  all  others,  and 
the  choicest  of  them  bear  very  high  prices.  [Violin.]  Cremona  is  a 
name  erroneously  given  to  a  stop  in  the  organ ;  it  ought  to  be  Krumhom, 
a  sort  of  comet,  of  which  it  is  intended  to  be  an  imitation. 

CRENIC  ACID  (3H0,C,^H„0,^.  An  acid  found  combined  with 
ammonia  in  v^etable  mould.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  a  yellow 
colour,  and,  rapidly  absorbing  oxygen,  becomes  converted  into  a  brown 
solution  of  Apocrenic  add  {2H0,C^jH„0-,). 

CREOLES,  a  word  originally  Spanish,  and  used  to  designate  the 
children  and  descendants  of  European  parents,  who  were  bom  in  the 
South  American  or  West  Indian  colonies,  as  distinct  from  the  resident 
inhabitants  bom  in  Europe,  as  well  as  froift  the  offspring  of  mixed 
blood,  such  as  the  Mulattos  and  Mestizoes,  bom  of  negro  or  Indian 
mothers.  The  Creoles  of  Spanish  America  were  for  a  long  time  inad- 
niisaible  to  civil  and  political  offices,  as  well  as  to  the  higher  ranks  in 
the  army ;  and  even  after  Charles  III.  removed  their  disqualifications, 
they  were  still  considered  as  inferior  to  the  native  Spaniards.  This 
state  of  humiliation  contributed  perhaps  as  much  as  the  climate  to 
render  them  lazy  and  indolent.  The  insurrection  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  made  the  Creoles  masters  of  the  country,  from  which  the 
native  Spaniards  were  mostly  driven  away.  In  the  West  India  Islands 
the  Creoles  are  upon  an  equal  footing  with  European  natives.  The 
Creole  women  are  characterised  by  the  symmetry  of  their  persons,  the 
brilliancy  of  their  eyes,  and  the  sallowness  of  their  complexions.  ■ 

CREOSOTE.    [Creasotb.] 

CREPUSCULUM.    [Twilight.] 

CREST,  from  the  Latin  eriata,  the  ornament  of  the  helmet :  a  term 
in  heraldry  sometimes  used  for  the  helmet  itself.  Hence,  to  ereat,  to 
adorn  as  with  a  plume  or  crest,  in  Milton, '  Par.  Lost/  ix.  500. 

"his  head 
eruted  aloft." 

In  speaking  of  the  cimier  or  crest,  says  Dallaway  ('  Inquiries  into  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Heraldry  in  England,'  4to,  Glouc.  1793,  p.  886), 
"  It  will  be  neoessazT  to  describe  the  armour  worn  for  the  defence  of 


the  head,  and  the  progressive  embellishments  which  were  added  to  its 
rude  form,  with  the  era  of  their  invention.  Montfauoon,  that  most 
critical  antiquary,  has  preserved  many  delineations  of  the  ancient 
Norman  casque,  which,  when  the  whole  body  was  invested  in  mail, 
was  composed  of  iron  framework,  covered  with  leather,  and  auite  flat 
at  the  top,  to  which  shape  succeeded  the  conical  head.  By  uie  num- 
ber of  bars  of  which  the  beauvoir  or  visor  consusted,  when  presented  in 
front  view,  the  rank  of  the  wearer  was  ascertained ;  that  of  the  esquire 
was  always  in  profile  and  closed,  to  denote  his  vigilanoe  and  activity  in 
battle.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  crests  into  England  is  uncer- 
tain.  After  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  some  of  the  kings  are  represented 
with  a  crown  as  a  sort  of  crest  on  the  helmet.  The  seal  of  Edmund 
Crouchback,  earl  of  Lancaster,  exhibits  the  crest,  accompanied  by  the 
lambrequin  and  wreath,  prior  to  the  year  1286.  The  crest  is  said  to 
have  been  carved  in  light  wood,  or  made  of  leather,  in  the  shape  of 
some  animal,  real  or  fictitious,  and  fastened  by  a  fillet  of  silk  round 
the  helmet,  over  which  was  a  large  piece  of  fringed  samit  or  taffeta, 
pointed,  with  a  tassel  at  the  end.  Before  figures  were  introducedt 
pliunes  only  were  used,  as  well  upon  the  head  of  the  horse  as  on  that 
of  the  warrior,  which  we  gather  from  the  seal  of  Baron  de  Spencer  in 
1296."  In  1322,  Thomas,  earl  of  Leicester,  bore  the  figure  of  a  dragon. 
"  The  principal  application  of  crests  was  in  jousts  or  hastiludes,  when 
the  shield  was  not  borne,  but  where  they  afforded  an  equal  distinction ; 

or  by  the  chief  commanders  of  horsemen  in  the  field  of  battle 

Crests  are  not  held  to  be  absolutely  hereditable,  but  may  be  assumed; 
and  as  females  could  not  avail  themselves  of  their  primary  use,  accord* 
ingly  no  woman  is  allowed  to  bear  a  crest  As  an  appendage  to  sepul- 
chral monuments,  crests  are  placed  beneath  the  head  of  the  armed  effigy, 
attached  to  the  helmet  by  the  wreath  and  lambrequin ;  and  at  the  feet 
a  lion  or  dog  is  added.  Upon  many  of  the  lai^ge  altar-tombs,  so  fre- 
quent in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  those  both  of  the  man  and  of, 
his  wife's  family  are  carved  at  the  feet  of  the  recumbent  figures."  The 
wreath  on  which  the  crest  rests  was  of  silk,  twisted  of  different  colours^ 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer.  The  position  of  the  crest  when 
the  arms  are  blazoned  varies  with  the  rank  of  the  bearer.  Peers  have 
the  coronet  on  the  shield,  and  the  helmet  and  crest  above  the  coronet. 
Conmioners  have  the  helmet  and  crest,  with  the  interposing  wreatJi, 
resting  on  the  shield. 

Instances  of  crests  formed  of  feathers  may  be  seen  in  that  of  Sir 
Henry  Percy,  in  Edward  I.'s  time,  engraved  at  the  bottom  of  plate 
xxiv.  of  Heyrick's  '  Critical  Inquiry  into  Antient  Armour;'  and  in  that 
of  Sir  John  Harsick,  t,  Richard  II.,  1376,  in  plate  xxxvi.  of  the  same 
work ;  and  many  such  occur  in  the  illuminations  to  the  contemporary 
manuscripts  of  Froissart's  Chronicle.  The  custom  of  conferring  crests 
as  distinguishing  marks  seems  to  have  originated  with  Edwud  IIL, 
who  in  1333  ('Rot.  Pat.,'  9  Edward  IIL)  granted  one  to  William 
Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury,  his  "  tymbre,"  as  it  was  called,  of  the 
Eagle.  By  a  further  grant  in  the  13th  of  the  same  king  ('  Rot.  Vase./ 
13  Edw.  III.  m.  4),  the  grant  of  this  crest  was  made  hereditary,  and 
the  manor  of  Wodeton  given  in  addition  to  support  its  dignity. 

CRESTL  (C,«H,).  The  hypothetical  radical  of  an  alcohol,  ere^y^ 
alcohol,  or  hydrate  of  cretyl  (C.^H,0,HO),  found  in  some  descriptions 
of  commercial  creasote  prepared  from  coal  tar. 

CRESYLIC  ALCOHOL.    [Crestl.] 

CRETINS,  a  word  of  which  the  derivation  has  been  disputed,  but 
which  is  probably  from  the  Romanesque  ereftna,  a  miserable  creature ; 
and  the  various  names  for  the  same  class,  trotteln,  lallen,  gocken, 
cagot,  ftc.,  all  convey  a  similar  meaning.  In  the  Yalais  and  other 
Alpine  valleys,  cretins  are  certain  individuals  who  are  more  or  less 
idiots,  and  most  of  whom  have  lar^e  swellings  on  their  necks,  called 
goitres.  The  goitre  or  wen  ia  not,  however,  ^ways  a  necessary  sign  of 
cretinism.  The  goitres  are  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  the 
size  of  a  quartern  loaf.  There  are  also  various  gradations  of  cretins ; 
those  in  the  lowest  state  of  idiotcy  cannot  articulate  distinct  sounds, 
but  make  a  sort  of  cry,  or  burst  out  into  an  idiotic  laugh ;  they  are  as 
helpless  as  infants,  and  their  intelligence  seems  below  that  of  many 
brutes.  Others  are  able  to  go  about,  and  attend  to  some  easy  labour, 
and  make  themselves  understood.  They  are  numerous  about  the 
villages  and  hamlets  of  the  Lower  Yalais  and  of  the  Val  d'Aosta ;  they 
are  not  so  common  in  the  Qerman  part  of  Switzerland,  where,  in  many 
of  the  valleys  they  are  unknown ;  it  is  said  that  thev  are  not  found 
among  the  natives  of  the  higher  valleys  or  mountams;  even  in  the 
Upper  Yalais,  east  of  Sion,  they  are  rare.  Cretinism,  however,  is 
not  confined  to  Switzerland,  it  prevails  in  Carinthia,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Apeimines ;  in  the  Harz  mountains;  and,  out  of 
Europe,  in  Tatary,  in  the  Ural  mountains,  in  Bootan,  Tibet,  Sumatra, 
among  the  Cordilleras,  and  even  in  Africa,  in  Bambarra,  and  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  Niger.  Isolated  cases  are  met  with  everywhere. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  causes  of  this  ii]&rmlty. 
In  Germany  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject,  and  Ut. 
Roson  (Uber  Cretinismus  imd  angebomen  Blodsinn/  in  a  discourse 
delivered  before  the  Natural  History  Society,  at  Eslangen,  in  1841), 
attributes  it  sometimes  to  the  state  of  health  of  the  parents,  but  more 
frequently  to  atmospheric  and  climatial  causes,  and  particularly 'to 
such  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  of  weather  as  are  experienced 
in  mountain  valleys,  in  which  also  are  conmionly  found  morassy  soils 
or  stagnant  wAters ;  and  above  all,  the  nature  of  the  water  which  is 
drunk.     Attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of 
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cr^tiuian  on  yarious  geological  formations ;  in  Berne,  cretins  are  moat 
numerous  in  the  Jura  formation ;  in  Austria  they  are  stated  to  pre- 
▼ail  most  in  those  valleys  resting  on  trapp,  porphyry,  or  clay-slate. 
The  disease  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  bom  with  the  child,  though 
sometimes  scrofulous  symptoms  precede,  but  to  develope  itself  between 
the  second  and  sixth  years  of  age,  commencing  by  a  softening  of  the 
bones,  and  an  ever-increasing  fatuity.  These  symptoms  can,  it  is  said, 
be  sometimes  removed  or  alleviated  by  early  applied  medical  and 
moral  treatment. 

In  Berne,  an  institution  has  been  formed  at  Abendberg,  for  the 
rece{>tion  and  instruction,  where  possible,  of  the  poor  sufierers,  imder 
the  management  of  its  founder,  Dr.  Giiggenbiihl ;  who  has  contributed 
an  iuteretiting  account  of  his  proceedings,  and  of  the  various  classes  of 
cr6tinism,  to  the  '  Deutecheu  Yierteljahrsohrift '  (Quarterly  Journal  of 
Germany),  in  1845. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS.  The  punUhments  under  the 
criminal  law  hj)d  been  greatly  mitigated  previous  to  1840.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  and  perhaps  still  more  from  the  establishment  of  an 
efiective  police  in  the  metropolis  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  Act,  the  10  Geo.  IV., 
c.  44,  which  has  been  gradually  extended  %o  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
aad  Ireland,  though  the  number  of  executions  has  declined,  the  number 
of  commitments  and  the  propoi-tion  of  convictions  have  increased.  In 
1831  the  number  of  commitments  had  been  19,647,  of  whom  8047 
were  females.  Of  these  18,830  had  been  convicted,  and  1601  sentenced 
to  capital  punishments.  Of  these  only  52  were  executed,  12  being  for 
murder.  Up  to  1834  there  had  been  no  classification  of  offences. 
From  that  year  and  subsequently  they  have  been  classed  under  the 
following  heads,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  offences 
has  been,  in  England  and  Scotland,  chiefly  in  offences  against  property 
without  violence :  Class  1)  offences  against  the  person ;  2,  offences  against 
property,  committed  with  violence ;  3,  offences  against  property,  com- 
mitted without  violence;  4,  malicious  offences  against  property;  5, 
forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency ;  6,  other  offences,  not  included 
in  the  foregoing  classes.  In  1835  there  were  20,731  commitments,  of 
which  2016  were  under  class  1, 1354  under  class  2, 15,478  under  class  3, 
156  under  class  4,  368  imder  class  5,  and  1359  under  class  6.  Of  the 
total  14,729  were  convicted,  of  whom  623  were  sentenced'  to  capital 
punishment,  and  34  executed,  of  whom  21  were  for  murder.  In  1856, 
there  were  in  England  19,437  persons  committed  for  trial,  of  whom 
15,425  were  males  and  4012  females ;  of  these,  4672  were  acquitted  or 
discharged,  and  31  were  found  insane  ;  of  the  number  convicted,  1264 
were  for  offences  against  the  person,  1787  for  offences  against  property 
with  violence,  10,4  87  for  offences  against  property  without  violence,  94  for 
malicious  offences  against  property,  757  for  forgery  and  offences  against 
the  currency,  and  345  for  offences  not  included  in  the  preceding 
classes,  and  including  misdemeanors ;  69  were  sentenced  to  death,  of 
whom  16  were  executed;  57  were  transported  for  life,  and  216  for 
terms  exceeding  ten  years ;  2158  were  sentenced  to  penal  imprisonment 
for  terms  varying  from  four  years  to  life;  11,865  were  sentenced  to 
various  imprisonments,  from  one  month  and  imder  to  not  exceeding 
four  years ;  and  in  this  class,  in  the  terms  between  six  months  and  one 
month  or  less,  the  numbers  sho>v  a  remarkable  decrease  from  previous 
years ;  in  1856  the  numbers  were  7800,  against  13,447  in  1855,  and 
16,509  in  1854  ;  indeed  it  is  by  far  the  smallest  amount  ioany  year 
from  1847 ;  222  were  ordered  to  be  detained  in  reformatory  schools, 
and  127  were  whipped,  fined,  or  discharged  on  sureties.  The  great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  commitments  is  probably  to  be  attributed 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  extended  provisions  of  the  Summary 
Convictions  Acts.  On  summary  proceedings,  the  number  of  cases 
under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  was  11,272,  and  under  the  Juvenile 
Offenders'  Act,  2031.  Altogether  there  were  132,869  persons  com- 
mitted to  prison,  99,336  of  whom  were  males,  and  33,363  females. 
The  commitments  were — 19,278  for  trial,  77,712  on  summary  con- 
victions, 2794  for  want  of  sureties,  13,952  remanded  and  discharged, 
11,406  debtors  on  civil  process,  and  7557  under  the  Mutiny  Act.  The 
total  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  4000  commitments  over  those  for 
1855  :  but  there  is  a  decrease  of  7000  in  the  number  of  summary  con- 
victions. Of  the  committals,  omitting  debtors  and  military  prisoners, 
which  reduce  the  number  to  113,736, 1990  were  of  children  under  12 
years  of  age;  11,991  of  persons  between  12  and  16  ;  24,868  between 
16  and  21 ;  33,400  between  21  and  30 ;  20,973  between  30  and  40 ; 
11,343  between  40  and  50 ;  5519  between  50  and  60 ;  2732  above  60 ; 
and  920  of  whom  the  age  was  not  ascertained.  Of  the  whole,  37,686 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  61,253  could  read  or  read  and  write 
imperfectly,  6108  could  read  and  write  well,  318  had  received  superior 
instruction,  and  of  8371  the  instruction  was  not  ascertained.  The 
county  and  borough  prisons  are  stated  to  be  constructed  to  contain 
26,447  prisoners;  the  daily  average  of  prisoners  is  17,754,  and  the 
greatest  number  at  one  time  was  22,035 ;  but,  though  on  the  average 
there  may  be  room  enough,  some  prisons  are  terribly  overcrowded. 

In  Ireland  in  1866  the  total  number  of  persons  committed  or  held 
to  bail  for  trial  was  7009,  of  whom  3075  were  either  acquitted  or  dis- 
chai^cd.  Of  the  number  committed,  2063  were  for  offences  against 
the  i^erson.  556  for  offences  against  property  with  violence,  2884  for 
offences  against  property  without  violence,  78  for  malicious  offences 
against  proj^rty,  75  for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency,  and 
1143  for  other  mihccUaneouti  offences.  Of  those  convicted  only  8  wore 
sentenced  t«»  fie  th  a'l.l  l^  (»iiiv  exrcuted ;  ]  4  sentenced  t*>  traiisport;ition 


for  life,  and  372  to  other  periods  of  tnmsportation  or  penal  aendtude ; 
2798  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment;  and  832  were  whipped  or 
fined,  or  discharged  on  surety,  or  pardoned.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  25,461  cases  heard  at  petty  sessions  or  before  magistrates,  and 
9526  persons  were  imprisoned  for  drunkenness. 

In  Scotland  in  1866  the  total  number  of  offenders  committed  f^r 
trial  was  3713.  Of  these  1046  were  for  offences  against  the  per^n, 
380  for  offences  against  property  committed  with  violence,  1942  for 
offences  against  property  without  violence,  79  for  malicious  oficD^trs 
a;:^inst  property,  85  for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  eurrency,  aoJ 
181  other  offences  not  included  in  the  preceding  classes.  Of  the  total 
number  committed,  2723  were  convicted,  of  whom  3  were  sentenctd 
to  death  and  executed,  274  sentenced  to  various  peiioda  of  tFan3})or- 
tation  and  penal  servitude,  2170  to  various  periotls  of  imprisonment, 
and  276  to  be  whipped,  fined,  or  discharged  on  sureties.  Of  those  not 
convicted,  35  were  outlawed,  7  were  found  insane,  55  were  found  not 
guilty,  and  179  not  proven;  the  remainderwere  dischaiiged  without  trial 

In  1857  was  commenced  a  more  complete  report,  under  the  title  of 
Judicial  Statistics.  In  this  year  the  report  was  confined  to  criininij 
statistics,  of  which  the  following  ia  an  abstract. 

Police  and  Ctmitabulary. — The  number  and  expense  of  the  police 
and  constabulary  for  every  county  and  town,  with  their  respective 
divisions,  and  the  cost,  are  given.  The  total  number  in  England  ia 
19,187,  consisting  of  7301  for  the  various  county  constabularies,  52  j\ 
for  borough  police,  6083  for  the  metropolitan  police,  and  552  for  the 
city  of  London  police.  The  total  cost  of  this  force  for  the  year 
ended  Sep.  29,  1857,  had  been  1,265,579^.  ;  of  which  441,56^/. 
was  for  the  county  constabulary,  837,8532.  for  the  borough  polioe, 
442,2122.  for  the  metropolitan  police,  and  43,9462.  for  the  city  of 
Loudon  police.  A  part  of  this  expense,  except  in  the  case  of  the  city 
of  London,  is  defrayed  from  the  public  revenue,  there  being  paid  to 
the  county  constabulary  71,112/.,  to  the  borough  police  60,97o/.,  and 
to  the  metropolitan  police  103,3802.  In  the  year  there  were  altogether 
401,264  cases  of  minor  offences,  assaults,  petty  thefts,  drunkenncfla, 
vagrancy,  and  offences  under  the  Highway  Acts,  Licensed  Victuallers 
and  Beer  Acts,  Stage-carriage  Acts,  &c.  Of  these,  31 4,432  were  by  male^s 
and  86,832  by  females.  Of  the  total,  369,233  cases  were  decided  sum- 
marily by  magistrates;  233,759  were  convicted,  and  185,474  were  dis- 
charged. The  remaining  32.031  cases  were  the  results  of  57.273 
offences  which  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  police,  and  of  the^e 
17,861  were  committed  or  bailed  for  trial  Of  the  total  number  appre- 
hended by  the  police,  the  classification  is  as  follows : — 

Males.        Females.        Total. 

Known  thieves  .        •        •        •    • 

Prostitutes • 

Tagrants  and  tramps  •  •  .  . 
Suspicious  ebaracters  •  •  •  . 
No  known  occupations  .  ... 
Previous  good  characters  .  .  . 
Characters  unknown  and  not  ascertained 


Of  the  conviction?,  the  niunber  for  assaults  was  44,860,  for  drunken- 
ness 44,894,  for  theft  20,577,  and  for  vagrancy  18,023. 

Criminal  Proceedinf,8. — Theb total  number  of  persons  committed  for 
trial  in  1857  was  20,269,  of  whom  15,970  were  males,  and  4299  were 
females;  of  these,  15,342  were  convicted  :  1442  for  offences  2^in< 
the  person,  1752  for  offences  against  property  with  violence,  10,850  for 
offences  against  property  without  violence,  101  for  malicious  offaicei 
against  property,  830  for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency,  and 
332  for  ofiences  not  included  in  the  foregoing  classes.  There  were  54 
sentenced  to  death,  of  whom  20  were  for  murder,  and  of  these  18  were 
executed ;  the  punishment  in  all  the  other  cases  being  commuted  to 
transportation  or  penal  imprisonment. 

Pri9<mi. — ^The  report  notices  great  improvements  in  the  construction 
and  management  of  prisons.  The  number  oi  persons  committed  to 
them  in  1857  was — 

Males.        Females.      Total 
For  trial  at  assises  or  sessions           •        .     15,968  4,254        20,212 

On  summary  conviction        .        .        •     .    62,170         S4,625        66,79& 
For  want  of  sureties           •        .        •        •       2,818  845  8,163 

On  remand  and  dihcharged   .        •        •     .     10,631  4,023        14,653 

For  debt  and  on  civil  process     •         .         .     13,490  840         14,339 

Under  the  Mutiny  Act 2,808  .  •  2,S0S 


18,556 

4.546 

23,102 

•  • 

24,262 

34,3SS 

14,273 

4,!)9S 

19,270 

40,112 

6,C03 

46,804 

5,218 

1,696 

M14 

112,017 

14,548 

126,56) 

124,257 

80,070 

154,327 

314,432 

86,832 

401,264 

107,384         84,586       141,970 

Of  re-committals  for  crimes  or  offences,  there  were  42,169,  of  which 
18,374  had  been  previously  committed  once,  8128  twice,  4400  thrice, 
2970  four  times,  1857  five  times,  2276  six  and  seven  times,  1700  eipbt 
to  ten  times,  and  2464  above  ten  times.  Of  the  commitments,  1^77 
were  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  10,624  were  between  twelve 
and  sixteen,  and  29,949  were  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one.  Omit- 
ting prisoners  for  debt,  and  the  military,  there  were  124,823  pewciu 
in  confinement,  of  these  97,054  were  English,  2903  Welsh,  2399  Scotch. 
lS,(t.;7  Lish,  652  from  British  colonies  and  the  East  Indies,  iJi'H) 
foreigners,  and  1732  not  ascertained.  Of  the  whole.  44,291  couM 
neither  read  nor  write,  72,387  could  rcjul  or  read  and  write  iii)|>erftK:ly, 
r.;jl.S  Cf<:!<l  r<';v'  uimI-wji  c  well,  4<'J»  I  Jbi  luul  ;i  sir  e  i<»r  0'ii;c'  ••  '.   nl 
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1338  were  not  awertained.  The  amount  of  prison  accommodation  is 
stated  to  be  luffident  on  the  average ;  but  some  of  the  prisons  of 
populoui  phces  are  occasionally  over-crowded — such  as  Middlesex, 
Westminster,  Wandsworth,  Durham,  &o.  The  daily  average  number 
of  prisoners  was  about  19,686,  and  the  total  cost  for  the  year  was 
567,80«.,  but  this  includes  120,799?.  expended  on  new  buildings, 
alterations,  and  repayments,  leaving  447,004?.  SA  the  ordinary  annual 
chaiige  for  priwHiers,  an  average  of  23?.  10«.  d(/.  for  each,  divided  thus  : 
—for  repairs,  furniture,  &c.,  51.  0#.  5d. ;  for  officers'  salaries,  pensions, 
&c..  9L  17t.  Sd. ;  for  prisoner's  diet,  clothing,  medicine,  &g.,  8?.  12s.  2d. 

The  govonment  prisons  now  provide  for  the  treatment  of  convicts 
sentenced  to  long  terms  of  detention,  the  great  proportion  of  whom  it 
had  been  the  practice  to  transport  to  the  penal  colonies,  or  to  confine 
00  board  the  hulks.    They  are : — 

"  1.  The  MUlbuik  prison,  now  chiefly  used  as  a  general  receiving 
prison  and  depdt  for  convicts  of  both  sexes,  including  a  penal  class  for 
both,  but  appropriated  also  in  part  for  a  class  of  females  undergoing 
the  first  stage  of  their  punishment. 

*'  2.  The  Pentonville  prison,  adapted  for  the  preliminary  period  of 
separate  confinement  and  instruction  of  adult  male  convicts. 

"  3.  Portiand  prison,  for  able-bodied  male  convictti  undergoing  the 
second  stage  of  their  ptmishment,  and  employed  upon  the  public  works. 

"  4.  Dartmoor  prison,  principally  for  infirm  and  sickly  male  convicts,^ 
who  are  employed  in  farm  labour,  and  partly  in  manufacture. 

"  5.  Portsmouth  prison,  and  6,  Chatham  prison,  for  able-bodied  male 
eonticti  in  the  second  stage  of  their  punishment,  who  are  employed  in 
the  heavy  unskilled  labour  of  the  naval  yards  and  arsenals. 

"  7.  Briixton  prison,  exclusively  for  females  in  the  second  stage  of 
their  punishment,  employed  in  needlework  and  the  domestic  labour  of 
the  prison. 

"^i.  The  hulk  '  The  Stirling  Gastle,'  at  Portsmouth,  used  chiefly  as 
ii  reoeiTing  ship  for  prisoners  sent  from  the  convict  establishments  at 
Gibraltar  and  Bermuda  for  release  in  this  country,  and  for  a  small 
number  of  invalid  prisoners. 

"  9.  Parkhurst,  used  as  a  reformatory  for  boys,  who  are  employed  in 
fann  labour,  and  partly  in  manufacture. 

"  10.  Fulham  Kefnge,  for  females  under  reformatory  treatment  in 
their  second  stage  of  discipline." 

In  these  various  prisons,  there  were  at  the  commencement  of  1857, 
male  prisoners  6171,  females  830,  and  6236  males  and  758  females  were 
received  during  the  year;  of  the  whole,  1032,  all  males,  were  sent  to 
Western  AustnJia,  Bermuda,  and  Gibraltar;  2871  males  and  333 
females  were  removed  from  one  prison  to  snother,  including  those 
removed  from  the  abolished  hulks,  and  removed  to  lunatic  asylums ; 
and  178  females  were  sent  to  reformatories ;  162  males  and  6  females 
were  discharged  on  the  termination  of  their  sentences ;  836  males  and 
86  females  were  discharged  on  tickets  of  leave ;  9  males  on  commuta- 
tion of  lentenoe ;  53  mides  and  15  females  were  pardoned ;  68  males 
and  17  females  died ;  2  males  committed  suicide  and  6  escaped ;  a  total 
of  5675  disposed  of,  and  8320,  of  whom  7368  were  males  and  952 
felmae?,  remained  in  the  beginning  of  1858. 

Crime  in  IreUind. — In  1857  the  total  nimiber  of  persons  committed 
or  held  to  bail  wm  7210,  of  whom  3285  were  not  convicted.  Of  the 
number  committed,  5458  were  males  and  1752  were  females.  Of  the 
number  eonvicted,  1086  were  for  offences  against  the  person ;  314  for 
oSences  against  property  committed  with  violence ;  1641  for  ofiences 
against  property  without  violence ;  61  for  malicious  offences  against 
property;  67  for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency;  and  1816 
for  other  miscellaneous  offences.  Only  6  were  sentenced  to  death ; 
and  none  were  executed ;  40  were  sentenced  to  transportation,  396  to 
penal  servitude  for  various  periods,  2674  to  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment,  and  the  remainder  whipped,  fined,  discharged  on  sureties,  or 
pardoned.  In  the  year  there  had  been  23,563  summary  convictions 
before  magistrates  or  at  petty  sessions,  and  9,557  committals  for 
drunkenness. 

Crime  in  Seotland. — In  1857  the  total  number  of  offenders  com- 
mitted for  trial  or  bailed  was  3840,  of  whom  2743  were  males  and  197 
females.  Of  the  whole,  920  were  acquitted  on  trial,  discharged  with- 
out trial,  or  found  insane.  Of  those  convicted,  1140  were  for  offences 
agranst  the  person,  408  for  offences  agaiust  property  committed  with 
violence,  1903  for  offences  against  property  committed  without  violence, 
53  for  malicious  offences  against  property,  89  for  forgery  and  offences 
against  the  currency,  and  207  for  other  offences  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  classes.  Of  the  total,  557  males  and  316  females  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  1625  males  and  697  females  could  read  and 
write  imperfectly;  467  males  and  75  females  could  read  and  write  well; 
and  82  noales  and  7  females  had  had  a  superior  education;  14  are  un- 
accounted for.  Of  the  punishments,  3  were  sentenced  to  death  and 
executed  for  murder ;  28  sentenced  to  various  periods  of  transporta- 
tion ;  230  to  various  periods  of  penal  servitude  extending  from  three 
years  to  life ;  460  to  various  periods  of  imprisonment  from  three  years 
to  more  than  six  months ;  1877  to  imprisonment  for  six  months  and 
under ;  and  287  to  be  whipped,  fined,  and  discharged. 

In  1859  the  plan  was  more  completely  carried  out.  We  give  the 
statement  below  of  the  crimes  and  punishments  of  1858;  but  the 
returns  of  the  Civil  Procedure  do  not  come  within  our  limits,  and  we 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  criminal  returns : 

Police  and  Conttabnlaiy. — ^The  number  and  expense  of  the  police  and 


constabulary  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  were  20,256  men 
(including  the  chief  ofiicers  and  other  officials),  and  1,447,019/.  The 
borough  constables,  appointed  by  watch  committees  were  5804 ;  the 
county  constables,  7549;  the  metropolitan  police  constables,  6295; 
and  the  city  of  London  constables,  608.  The  salaries  and  pay  amounted 
to  1,081,748/.;  allowanoes  and  contingent  expenses,  41,824/. ;  doUiing 
and  accoutrements,  106,097/. ;  superannuation  and  gratuities,  55,386/. ; 
horses,  harness,  forage,  &c.,  29,609/. ;  station-houses,  charges,  printing, 
&c.,  108,896/.;  other  miscellaneous  charges,  23,459/.  The  borough 
police  cost  366,207/.,  of  which  the  treasury  paid  70,528/. ;  the  county 
constabulary  cost  553,48d/»^  of  which  the  treasury  paid  99,774/. ;  the 
metropolitan  police  cost  480,736/.,  of  which  the  treasury  paid 
113,338/.;  and  the  city  of  London  police  cost  46,593/.,  the  whole 
defrayed  by  the  city. 

The  investigations  of  the  police  have  ascertained  more  precisely  than 
had  ever  been  done  before,  the  real  numbers  of  the  criminal  classes. 
The  report  states  that  in  1858  there  were  : — 

Known  thieves  and  depredators,  under  16  . 
„  '  over    16  • 

Receivers  of  stolen  goods,  under  10   . 

),  over    16        ,     . 


Prostitutes 

under  10 

ft 

over    16 

Suspected  persons 

under  16 

tt 

over    16 

Vagrants  and  tramps 

under  16 

99 

OTor    16 

• 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

4,773 

1,608 

6,381 

26,772 

6,879 

33,651 

119 

29 

148 

8,410 

787 

4,197 

1,647 

1,647 

27,113 

27,113 

3,912 

1,512 

5,424 

28,038 

5,774 

88,802 

8,265 

1,942 

5,207 

11,890 

6,962 

17,352 

81,669         53,253       134,922 

These  are  at  large,  and  the  numbers  in  prison  on  September  1868  were 
— in  county  and  borough  prisons,  16,774,  of  whom  11,742  were  males, 
and  4032  females ;  7628  in  government  convict  prisons,  of  whom 
6556  were  naales,  and  1072  females;  and  2022  in  Reformatories,  of 
whom,  1690  were  males,  and  332  females;  making  a  total  of  160,346 
for  the  criminal  classes.  The  distribution  of  criminal  classes  varies 
considerably ;  in  the  metropolis  they  form  1  in  187  of  the  population ; 
in  the  pleasure-towns,  such  as  Brighton,  Bath,and  others,  they  are  1  in 
97 ;  in  towns  depending  upon  agricultural  districts,  Ipswich,  Reading, 
Lincoln,  and  others,  they  are  1  in  78 ;  at  the  commercial  ports,  1  in 
934 ;  in  the  seats  of  the  cotton  and  linen  manufactures,  1  in  1544  >  ^° 
the  seats  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures,  1  in  175^ ;  in  the 
seats  of  the  small  and  mixed  textile  manufactures,  Norwich,  Maccles* 
field,  Coventry,  &c.,'l  in  113 ;  and  in  the  seats  of  the  hardware  manu- 
facture, 1  in  48.  The  agricultural  districts  vary  less  :  it  is  1  in  115  in 
the  eastern ;  I  in  1044  in  the  south  and  south-western,  and  1  in  1084 
in  the  midland.  These  numbers  are  so  far  satisfactory  that,  though 
large,  they  are  not  so  largo  as  have  often  been  estimated.  In  1801,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Colquhoun  ('  Police  of  the  Metropolis  *),  then  stated  the 
number  of  prostitutes  at  50,000 ;  a  nimiber  much  exceeding  the  whole 
number  now  in  England  and  Wales.  During  the  year,  the  police  had 
information  of  57,868  offences  against  the  criminal  laws ;  and  30,458 
persons  were  apprehended,  of  whom  22,455  were  males,  and  8008 
females;  of  the  total,  11,789  were  discharged,  191  discharged  on 
bail,  &c. ;  1330  bailed  to  appear  at  trial,  82  committed  for  want  of 
sureties;  and  17,066  committed  for  trial.  The  number  of  persons  tried 
was  17,855,  of  whom  4576  were  acquitted  or  not  prosecuted,  and  33 
were  found  to  be  insane.  Of  the  convictions,  1893  were  for  offences 
against  the  person,  of  whom  38  were  sentenced  to  death  and  11  ex- 
ecuted; 115  to  various  periods  of  penal  servitude;  1166  to  various 
periods  of  imprisonment  with  whipping,  fines,  &c.;  and  74  to  be 
whipped  and  discharged ;  for  offences  against  property  with  violence, 
1442  persons  were  convicted;  of  whom  15  were  sentenced  to  death; 
528  to  various  periods  of  penal  servitude;  897  to  various  terms  of 
imprisonment  with  whipping,  &c. ;  and  2  to  be  whipped  and  discharged ; 
for  offences  against  property  without  violence,  9074  persons  were  con- 
victed, of  whom  1295  were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  penal  servi- 
tude ;  759  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment,  &c. ;  and  20  to  be 
whipped  and  discharged ;  for  malicious  offences  against  property,  74 
persons  were  convicted,  of  whom  40  were  sentenced  to  various  terms 
of  penal  servitude,  and  30  to  periods  of  imprisonment,  &c.  :  for  forge;y 
tmd  offences  against  the  currency,  793  persons  were  convicted,  of 
whom  131  were  sentenced  to  periods  of  penal  servitude,  and  062  to 
various  periods  of  imprisonment;  for  offences  not  included  in  the 
above  classes,  470  persons  were  convicted,  of  whom  21  were  sentenced 
to  periods  of  penal  servitude,  317  to  various  periods  of  imprisonment, 
&c. ;  and  132  to  be  whipped,  fined,  and  discharged. 

For  minor  offences  the  number  of  persons  j)roceeded  against  sum- 
marily was  404,034,  of  whom  143,744  were  discharged  on  examination 
by  the  justices,  and  260,290  convicted,  of  whom  216,120  were  males, 
and  44,170  females,  of  these,  65,261  suffered  short  periods  of  imprison- 
ment, only  73  being  above  six  months,  and  20,968  being  for  fourteen 
days  or  less ;  160,636  were  fined ;  10,300  were  ordered  to  find  sure- 
ties, 3781  were  delivered  over  to  the  army  or  navy,  502  were  whipped, 
and  19,750  otherwise  punished.  The  offences  for  which  convictions 
were  obtained  were,  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  51,861  persons,  of 
whom  42,890  were  xnales,  and  8971  females ;  assaults  of  various  kinds, 
49,873  persons,  of  whom  40,893  were  males,  and  8980  females;  trifling 
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ihefta  and  attempts  to  steal,  21,698,  of  whom  16,241  were  males,  and 
5457  females;  offenders  under  the  Vagrant  Act,  18,630,  of  whom  9798 
were  maleu,  and  8832  females ;  for  offences  under  the  Police  Act,  the 
Hackney-carriage  Act,  local  acts,  Licensed  Victuallers'  and  Beersellers' 
Acts,  the  game  laws,  and  offences  relating  to  seirauts,  apprentices,  &c 
contribute  the  remainder.  Of  the  total  number  of  charges  the  report 
states  that  54,149  were  against  suspicious  characters,  153,576  of 
persons  of  previous  good  characters,  138,388  of  persons  whose  charac- 
ters were  unknown,  17,683  against  habitual  dnmkards,  and  21,473 
against  habitual  tramps. 

Priiont. — In  1858  the  total  number  of  persons  committed  to  them 
was  139,457,  of  whom  105,175  were  males,  and  84,282  females;  a 
number  not  varying  greatly  from  the  average,  but  remarkable  for  the 
continued  increase  of  commitments  under  the  County  Court  Act, 
forming  nearly  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  but  though  these  are 
punishments,  being  usually  for  what  is  termed  contempt  of  court,  that 
IS,  non-appearance  or  non  payment  of  debt,  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
considered  criminal.  There  were  committed  for  trial  at  assizes  and 
sessions  18,904  persons,  on  summary  convictions  83,128,  for  want 
of  sureties  3678,  on  remand  and  discharged  12,519,  for  debt  and 
on  civil  process  16,620,  of  whom  976  were  women,  and  4675  men, 
under  the  Mutiny  Act,  for  desertion,  ftc.  Of  re-committals  there 
were  41,580,  of  these  2131  males  and  875  females  had  been  com- 
mitted above  ten  times,  754  males  and  559  females  had  been  com- 
mitted from  se^n  to  ten  times,  and  13,574  males  and  4694  females 
were  committed  for  the  first  time.  Of  the  total  number  1553  were 
under  12  years  of  age,  8776  were  between  12  and  16,  the  great  mass 
were  between  16  and  40,  numbering  86,845 ;  there  were  12,088  between 
40  and  50,  5297  between  50  and  60,  only  2798  above  60,  and  805  whose 
ages  were  not  ascertained.  Of  the  offenders  93,169  were  English, 
2867  Welsh,  2282  Scotch,  15,887  Irish,  567  colonial  or  East  Indians, 
1927  foreigners,  and  1463  not  known.  Of  the  whole,  397  had  received 
superior  instruction,  6813  could  read  and  write  well,  68,227  could  read 
and  write  imperfectly,  41,826  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  899 
not  ascertained.  The  total  expense  of  prisons  and  prisoners  for  the 
year  was  560,0122.,  of  which  151,267t  were  for  the  maintenance  of 
prisoners,  the  remainder  of  the  nature  of  fixed  charges  for  the  buildings, 
management,  &c.  The  whole  sum  gives  an  average  cost  for  each 
prisoner  of  29/.  16s.  Sd,,  apportioned  ihua : — for  buildings  and  fittings, 
11^  lit.  Sd.;  officers  and  attendants,  IQL  3«.  lid.;  prisoners  diet, 
clothing,  ftc.,  8^.  It.  Id.  The  profits  on  the  labour  of  prisoners  had 
been  23,194/.,  made  up  to  29,727/.  by  other  small  receipts,  derived  from 
prisoners ;  the  local  rates  and  funds  produced  420,619/.,  and  109,666/. 
were  defrayed  from  the  public  revenue,  the  chief  part  as  proportion  of 
the  charge  on  convicted  prisoners.  The  convict  prisons  are  now  ten, 
the  hulks  have  been  altogether  superseded,  and  transportation  has  in  a 
great  measure  ceased.  The  number  of  convicts  undergoing  punishment 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  7748,  of  whom  6795  were  males 
and  953  females ;  during  the  year,  3171  xnales  and  378  females  were 
added,  and  3410  males  and  254  females  were  disposed  of  as  follows : — 
1390  males  were  removed  to  Western  Australia,  Bermuda,  and 
Gibraltar;  6  males  sent  to  county  gaols  or  reformatories,  12  males  and 
5  females  transferred  to  limatic  asylums,  1557  males  and  212  females 
discharged  on  termination  of  sentence,  803  males  and  9  females  witii 
tickets  of  leave,  17  males  and  4  females  on  commutation  of  sentence, 
26  males  and  10  females  pardoned,  96  males  and  14  females  died,  and 
3  males  escaped.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  remained  in  the  various 
prisons  6556  Ofiales  and  1072  females.  The  cost  of  these  convict 
prisons  had  been  262,473/.,  the  value  of  convict  labour  had  been  7762/L, 
and  the  net  yearly  cost  of  each  prisoner  had  been  81/.  14t.  IQd.  The 
criminal  lunatics  under  confinement  on  Sept.  29, 1858,  numbered  686  ; 
of  whom  580  were  males  and  156  females.  The  total  cost  of  police 
prosecutions  in  1857,  county  and  borough  prisons,  convict  prisons, 
reformatories, and  criminallunatics,  was  2,881,054/.,  of  which  1,590,850/. 
were  defrayed  from  local  funds,  and  790,204/.  by  the  government. 

Crime  in  Ireland.'-^Ju  1858,  the  total  number  of  persons  conmiitted 
or  held  to  bail  was  6i308,  a  smaller  number  by  902  than  in  1857.    The 
convictions  were  3350,  there  were  18  found  insane,  1327  were  found 
not  guilty  on  trial,  no  bills  were  foimd  against  971,  no  prosecutions 
were  instituted  against  492,  and  150  were  bailed  and  not  tried.    Of  the 
committals,  47C8  were  males,  and  1600  females.    Of  the  number  con- 
victed, 895  were  for  offences  against  the  person;  191  for  offences 
against  property,  committed  with  violence;  1485  for  offences  against 
property,  without  violence ;  31  for  malicious  offences  against  property ; 
25  for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency ;  and  723  for  other 
offences  not  included  in  the  foregoing  classes,  cluefly  breaches  of  the 
peace.     Of  the  convicted,  5  were  sentenced  to  death  for  murder,  and  4 
were  executed ;  340  wore  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  various 
periods ;  2874  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment,  488  to  be  whipped, 
fined  or  discharged,  and  140  of  whom  the  sentence  was  respited,  or 
w*ho  were  pardoned.    Of  the  convictions  there  were  1356  males,  and 
845  females,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  802  of  both  sexes  were 
under  sixteen^  1148  were  under  twenty-one,  2041  were  between  twenty- 
one  and  thirty,  1241  between  thirty  and  sixty,  84  were  above  sixty, 
and  of  1497  the  age  could  not  be   ascertained.     The  number  of 
prisoners  in  all  the  jails  of  Ireland  was  2844  on  January  1,  1859, 
a  decrease  of  421  from  1857.    The  total  number  of  persons  passing 
tluough  piison  in  the  year  had  been  33,999,  of  whom  28,501  were 


convicted  either  at  assizes  or  quarterfiessions.  At  the  sessions  there 
were  convicted  and  conmnitted  to  prison  764  deserters,  1440  persons 
under  the  Vagrant  Act,  and  7878  for  drunkenness,  more  than  double 
the  number  committed  in  1857. 

Oim<  in  Scotland. — In  1858  the  total  number  of  offenders  oonmiitted 
for  trial  or  held  to  bail  was  3782,  of  whom  2718  were  males,  and  1064 
females.  Of  these,  8167  were  tried  (615  having  been  .discharged,  found 
insane,  or  outlawed  for  non-appearance),  and  2891  were  convicted. 
Of  the  convictions,  1171  were  for  offences  against  the  person,  440  for 
offences  against  property,  comnutted  with  violence,  1734  for  offences 
against  property  without  violence,  93  for  malicious  offences  against 
property,  91  for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency,  and  253  for 
other  miscellaneous  offences.  Of  the  total,  515  males  and  294  females 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  1566  males  and  670  females  could  read 
aud  write  imperfectly,  529  males  and  91  females  could  read  and  write 
well,  and  80  males  and  3  femaJes  had  had  a  superior  education.  Of  the 
punishments,  none  were  sentenced  to  death,  289  were  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  various  periods,  the  greater  number  for  four  years  ;  870  to 
imprisonment  for  periods  between  two  years  and  more  than  six  months, 
1816  for  various  periods  between  six  months  and  less  than  one  month, 
6  to  be  detained  in  reformatory  schools,  and  348  to  be  whipped,  fined, 
or  discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the  number  committed,  93  were  under 
twelve,  815  between  twelve  and  sixteen,  and  52  were  above  sixty  yesn 
of  age.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  all  the  prisons  of  Scotland  on 
December  31, 1858,  was  2114  for  criminal  offences,  and  72  on  civil 
cases,  of  whom  1189  were  males,  aud  997  females;  the  number  of 
commitments  in  the  year  had  been  17,922. 

CRIMINAL  CONVERSATION.    [Adultebt.] 

CRIMINAL  LAW.    [Law,  Criminal.] 

CROCKET,  an  ornament  of  very  frequent  use  in  Gothic  architectura 
It  consists  of  leaves,  leafy  buds,  or  flowers,  growing  out  of  the  angular 
sides  of  pinnacles,  spires,  canopies,  and  the  label  moulding  of  windows 
and  doors,  and  sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  in  other  plaoes-ibe 
only  exception  to  their  occasional  use  in  Gothic  work  of  some  period  or 
place  seeming  to  be  upon  horizontal  features.  Figures  of  animals  occa- 
sionally occur  as  crockets.  There  are  no  examples  of  crockets  in  the 
Norman  or  round  ux^ed  style.  In  the  first  pointed,  or  Early  Engli&h 
style  they  are  meagre,  as  in  Lincoln  cathedral,  but  afterwards  they  be- 
come fuller,  and  more  natural  in  their  imitation.  The  latest  examples, 
however,  are  larger,  and  have  not  so  much  the  appearance  of  nature. 

CROCONIC  ACID.    [Rhodizonic  Acid.] 

CROCUS  OF  ANTIMONY.    [Antimohy,  eompoundi  with  ndphur.] 

CROCUS  SATI'VUS— Aferftco/  proptrtia  of.  The  saflron  crocus  is 
a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  but  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  more  southern 
countries  of  Europe.  That  which  is  obtained  in  England,  chiefly  from 
Suffolk,  is  from  the  Crocus  autumnalit,  and  is  scarcely  now  to  be  met 
with,  being  nearly  supplanted  by  the  safi&xm  imported  from  Spain. 
The  officinal  part  is  the  stigmata  of  the  flower,  with  a  smaU  part  of  the 
style  attached.  The  part  of  the  style  receives  the  name  of  fonunelle, 
and  the  lea<i  of  this  there  is,  the  finer  is  the  saffron.  The  sterna 
consists  of  three  narrow  club-shaped,  somewhat  petaloid  portions, 
about  one  or  two  inches  in  length,  of  a  brown  or  orange-yellow  colour, 
with  an  aromatic,  pleasant,  but  somewhat  stupifj^ig  odour,  and 
bitterish  aromatic  taste.  The  plant  flowers  in  September  and  October, 
and  once  a  day  (some  say  twice)  the  stigmata  are  carefully  plucked  out 
of  the  open  flowers,  and  dried  on  paper  or  sieves,  either  in  the  sim,  in 
a  room,  or  by  kilns,  if  the  weather  be  unfavourable  for  drying  in  the 
sun.  The  attention  necessary  for  procuring  it  in  .perfection  may  be 
estimated  from  the  circumstance  that  nearly  40,000  flowers  sre 
required  to  yield  one  pound  of  saflron.  The  statement  that  107,520 
or  still  more  203,920  flowers  are  required  is  a  gross  exaggeration.  The 
good  safi&on  occurs  only  in  the  state  called  hay  ;  that  which  is  termed 
cake  saffron  is  entirely  composed  of  the  flowers  of  a  compoimd  plant 
called  Carthamut  tinctoriut,  or  safflower.  Other  sophistications  are  said 
to  be  practised,  but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  except  oiling  old 
saffron,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  fresh.  Portions  of  smoked  flesh 
are  easily  detected  by  not  yielding  colour  like  saflron.  The  chemical 
analysis  by  chemists  agrees  as  to  constituents,  but  differs  as  to  the 
respective  quantities,  a  difference  arising  from  the  quality  of  the 

specimens  examined. 

Yogcl  and  Dovllloii 

Lcgrange.        Ascboff. 

ToUtileoU 7*5  1-1 

Wax 0*5  40 

Polychrolte 650  53*0 

Gum .  6*3  10*4 

Solable  albumen  ••••••O'S  — 

Woody  fibre 100  lO'O 

Water 10*0  10*0 

Balsamic  matter,  soluble  in  ether  and  aloobol  —  8*0 

100*0  98-8 

The  volatile  oil  is  yellow,  and  heavier  than  water,  and  possesses  a 
bitter,  acrid,  burning  taste,  and  is  partially  soluble  in  water.  By 
keeping  it  undergoes  some  change,  for  it  becomes  white,  and  is  then 
lighter  than  water.  To  it  is  chiefly  owing  the  medicinal  properties  of 
saffron,  while  the  colour  seems  owing  to  the  poiychroitc,  which  seentf  to 
be  a  combination  of  a  volatile  oil  and  a  red  bitter  substance. 
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Safifron  formerly  enjoyed  a  high  repute,  both  as  a  perfume,  and  aa  a 
ner\'ine,  stomachic,  and  narcotic  drug.  That  the  odour  has  powerfully 
affected  some  Tery  susceptible  individuals  is  undeniable ;  but  so  little 
regard  is  now  paid  to  it,  that  it  is  employed  chiefly  as  a  colouring 
ingredient,  or  adjunct  to  other  more  powerful  agents.  It  is  still  a 
popular  remedy  during  the  eruptive  stage  of  exanthematous  diseases,  a 
remoant  of  the  old  doctrine  of  colours ;  and  to  the  ssme  notion  is  to 
be  referred  the  practice  of  giving  it  to  canary  birds  when  moulting,  a 
practice  reprobated  by  Beohatein,  who  judiciously  recommends  iron  to 
be  put  into  the  water  at  these  times,  such  as  a  ruiaty  nalL  (Beohstein, 
On'CageBirdfl,'p.  223,) 

The  stigmata  of  the  Oroeut  vemus  have  a  colouring  principle  which 
is  imparted  very  readily  to  alcohol,  less  so  to  water  or  oil.  But  as 
these  can  be  procured  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  those  of  C.  aativus, 
they  might  be  uaed  where  colour  alone  is.  required. 

CROMLECH.  Certain  primeval  remains,  consisting  of  three  or 
more  rude  stones  set  upright  in  the  earth,  and  supporting  one  large 
horizontal  stone  so  as  to  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  a  table,  have 
long  been  known  in  this  country  as  cromlechs.  The  first  application  of 
the  name  does  not  appear  to  be  known,  but  if  its  meaning  be  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Pughe,  '*  an  inclined  or  flat  stone,"  it  would  seem  to  be  merely 
a  convenient  pop\tlar  designation.  Worssae  and  some  recent  anti- 
quaries have  extended  the  word  so  as  to  make  it  synonymous  with  the 
German  Steingraber,  and  Hunengraber,  stone  graves  and  giants*  graves ; 
but  here  it  will  be  used  in  its  more  confined  and  more  uaual  sense. 

Cromlechs  are  met  with  in  various  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  and  the  Channel  Islands ;  in  Brittany  and  other  parts 
of  France  (where  they  are  known  as  Dolmen) ;  in  Qennanv,  Dezmiark, 
Spain,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe ;  in  North  and  South  America,  and 
even  in  various  parts  of  Hindustan  (Capt.  Meadows  Taylor,. '  Crom- 
lechs, CSains,  and  other  Scytho-Druidic  Remains  in  the  principalis  of 
Sotapor  ;*  and  Hooker's  '  Himalayan  Journals,*  ii  p.  320,  Ac.)  They 
hare  otmsequently  formed  a  fertile  subject  for  the  speculations  of 
antiquaries  and  local  historians.  By  many  of  our  earlier  antiquarian 
writers  they  were  regarded  as  closely  connected  with  the  rites  of 
Dniidic  worship — ^whence  tiieir  common  name  of  druidieal  aUars,  The 
top  or  cap-stone,  or  bowing-ttone  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  was  oon- 
lidered  to  have  been  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  in  order  to  receive 
the  human  victim ;  a  slight  inclination  being  given  to  the  stone  for  the 
purpoae  of  letting  the  blood  run  off.  A  single  stone  of  large  size 
occaaiomdly  found  near  the  cronxlech  was  supposed  to  have  served  as  a 
pedestal  for  some  deity.  These  opinions  are  pretty  well  exploded  now. 
It  is  seen  that  the  cap-stones  have  almost  invariably  thf9  flat  side 
turned  downwards,  and  are  indeed  in  all  respects  as  unfitted  for  the 
reception  of  sacrificial  victims  as  they  well  could  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  wherever  they  have  not  been  disturbed  human  remains  are 
found  in  connection  with  them.  Extended  investigation  has  shown 
that  among  races  in  an  early  stage  of  civilisation  it  was  a  very  wide- 
spread practice  to  protect  the  remains  of  a  person  of  consequence 
▼ith  a  massive  stone  covering.  Cromlechs  are  now,  in  shoit,  admitted 
by  all  archaeological  inquirers  to  have  been  places  of  sepulture.  Origin- 
ally, they  were  covered  over  with  earth,  and  the  circle  of  small  stones 
by  which  they  are  still  in  many  instances  surrounded  was  probably 
the  boundary  of  the  enclosure,  and  defined  the  base  of  the  tumulus. 
Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  purport  of  cromlechs,  and  the 
modes  of  interment  adopted  in  connection  with  them,  by  Mr.  Lukis,  who 
explored  a  large  number  of  these  monuments  in  Guernsey,  which  had 
fortunately  been  previously  unopened.  He  found  on  removing  the 
nperincumbent  earth  and  sand  outside  the  inner  chamber,  or 
cromlech  proper,  not  only  human  bones,  but  bones  of  the  horse, 
the  ox,  and  the  boar;  stones  used  for  grinding  and  pounding, 
atone  quoits,  hammers,  chisels,  arrow-heads,  &c,  as  well  as  rude 
pottery;  and  within  the  chamber,  burnt  human  remains,  and  jars  of 
various  sizes  containing  limpet  shells,  &c.,  which  he  with  great  pro- 
bability supposes  were  intended  as  food  and  ofierings  to  the  manes  of 
the  deceased.  *'  The  burnt  human  bones,"  he  says,  "  appeared  in 
distinct  heaps,  and  the  jars  in  contact  had  partaken  of  the  colour  of 
them.  The  very  perfect  calcination  which  had  been  adopted,  made 
it  difficult  to  conceive  what  kind  of  process  had  been  used.  Little  or 
no  charcoal  was  observed ;  the  teeth  were  of  a  fine  jet  black ;  and  the 
bones  of  the  jaws  grayish  white;  and,  in  some  instances  tinged  with 
turqnoise  green  colour.**  In  the  cromlech  opened  by  him  at  L'Ancresse, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Guernsey,  Mr.  Lukis  found  forty  urns,  varying 
from  four  to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  but  from  the  fragments  of 
pottery  remaining  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that "  not  fewer  than 
one  hundred  varieties  of  vessels  must  have  been  deposited  from  time 
to  ^e  during  the  primeval  period."  But  he  foimd  in  some  crom- 
lechs bodies  interred  which  had  not  been  subjected  to  cremation. 
Thus  in  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  sepulchral  chambers  opened 
by  him,  called  the  Cromlech  Du  Tus,  Mr.  Lukis  discovered  on  ra- 
moTjng  the  capHstone  of  the  cromlech,  two  entire  skeletons  placed  side 
by  side  in  a  loieeling  position,  the  face  of  one  being  directed  towards 
the  north,  and  that  of  the  other  towards  the  south.  ('  Archseological 
Joonal,'  vol  i,  and '  Journal  of  the  ArchsBological  Ass(Dciation.') 

One  of  the  largest  of  these  remains  in  Great  Britain  is  a  double  crom- 
lech at  Flas  Newydd,  Anglesey;  [AifOLESET,  in  GEOa.  Drv.]  The  cap- 
etone  of  the  larger  of  the  two  cromlechs  is  12  feet  long,  10  feet  broad, 
»nd  4  feet  thick,  sad  is  supported  by  four  tall  stoneSi  There  are,  or  wore 
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a  few  years  back,  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  other  cromlechs  in  the  Isle 
of  Anglesey.  One  of  the  best  known  cromlechs  in  the  southern  part 
of  England  is  that  called  Kit's  Coty  House,  which  stands  near  the 
road  between  Maidstone  and  Rochester,  Kent.  [Aylbsford,  in  Geoo. 
DiY.I  This,  which  resembles  in  character  the  Cromlech  Du  Tus,  in 
which  Mr.  Lukis  found  the  two  kneeling  skeletons,  is  formed  bv  four 
upright  stones,  three  of  which  standing  on  end  and  inclining  slightly 
inwuds,  support  the  fourth,  or  cap-stone.  Tiua  last  is  a  huge  block, 
12  feet  long,  9  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  thick ;  while  two  of  the  upright 
stones  are  8  feet  high,  7  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  thick.  Another  very 
noted  cromlech  consisting  of  several  stones  is  that  known  as  Wayland 
Smith  8  Cave,  at  Ashbury  in  Berkshire  [Berkshibe,  in  Geoq.  Div.], 
but  it  is  now  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  many  of  the  stones  having  been 
broken  and  carried  away  for  building  a  neighbouring  bam. 

CROPS.    [Emblbmekts.] 

CROPS,  ROTATION  OP.    [Arable  Land.] 

CROSIER,  or  CROZIER,  from  Cfroda,  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
age,  a  pastoral  staff  or  crook,  formerly  used  by  bishops  and  abbots. 
Several  writers  have  supposed  that  it  w^as  derived  from  the  UtutUf  or 
augural  staff  of  the  Romans :  but  they  are  mistaken.  It  was  evidentiy 
copied  from  the  well-known  and  common  staff  which  shepherds,  even 
to  this  day,  make  use  of  to  catch  hold  of  the  hinder  leg  of  their  sheep 
in  order  to  take  them ;  and  it  has  reference  to  the  pastoral  office  of  the 
bishops  and  clei^,  according  to  the  words  of  our  Saviour, ''  I  am  the 
good  shepherd,"  and  to  the  common  name  of  the  clergy,  pastors  or 
i^epherds. 

These  pastoral  staffs  were  sometimes  barely  curled,  and  at  others 
very  richly  ornamented ;  a  few  instances  occur  m  which  Uie  upper  part 
finishes  in  the  form  of  a  mace.  The  Sieur  de  Moteon,  in  his '  Voyages 
Litiu-giques  de  France,'  8vo,  Par.  1718,  p.  272,  says,  many  of  the  early 
crosiers  were  not  curved.  The  abbot's  staff  was  usually  of  a  simpler 
form  than  that  of  the  bishop.  One  of  the  earliest  abbatical  staflb,  the 
form  of  which  can  be  seen  in  England,  is  probably  that  represented  on 
the  tomb  of  abbot  Yitalis,  in  the  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey,  who 
died  in  1082.  Some  of  the  episcopal  crosiers  appear  to  have  been  among 
the  most  exquisite  examples  of  the  18th  and  14th  century  Italian  gold- 
smiths' and  enamel  work ;  some  of  the  French  crosiers  of  the  sam^ 
date  are  also  extremely  rich  and  of  admirable  workmanship.  (Labarte, 
Du  Sommerard,  De  Caumont,  Waring,  ftc.)  The  most  splendid 
English  episcopal  crosier  remaining  is  tiiat  of  William  of  Wykeham, 
of  silver  gilt,  richly  enamelled,  which  is  exhibited  to  visitors  in  the 
chapel  of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  the  society  of  which  the  bishop  him- 
self bequeathed  it  in  1404.  (See  Lowth's '  Life  of  Wykeham,'  3rd  edit. 
8vo,  Oxf.  1777,  p.  263,  where  it  is  engraved.)  Another  very  fine  cross, 
beautifully  ornamented  with  nielli,  is  that  of  Bishop  Fox  (died  1528), 
preserved  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  A  crosier  of  oak  was 
found  on  opening  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Fox  at  Winchester.  Crosiers  of 
wood  were  in  ancient  times  usually  buried  with  bishops  and  abbots  in 
their  coffins.  One,  of  red  wood,  the  top  carved  into  the  rude  form  of  a 
ram's  head,  was  found  many  years  ago,  upon  opening  the  coffin  of 
bishop  Groeteste  at  Lincoln,  who  died  in  1253.  It  lay  across  the  body 
from  the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  foot.  At  the  bottom  of  the  neck  of 
this  staff,  upon  a  brass  plate,  was  this  inscription  :  *'  Per  baculi  formam 
Prelati  discito  normam."     (Gough,  *  Sepulchr.  Mon.'  vol  i  p.  47.) 

According  to  Labarte  it  is  an  error  of  modem  writers  to  apply  the 
term  crosier  "to  the  crook-shaped  pastoral  staff  of  a  bishop;  the 
crosier,  strictly  so  called,  is  the  cross  on  a  staff  borne  by  an  archbishop." 
C  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  p.  430,  trans.)  But  whatever  may  be  the 
" strict"  use  of  the  term  in  the  Romish  church,  crosier  is  the  received 
term  among  English  archaeologists  for  the  episcopal  crook.  The  crosier 
in  the  sense  used  by  Labarte,  or  as  we  should  say  the  cross,  is  employed 
by  the  Romish  hierarchy  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  Thus  the  pope  alone 
is  entitied  to  have  a  cross  with  three  transverse  beams  earned  before 
him ;  cardinals  and  archbishops  have  the  double  cross ;  while  bishops 
have  a  cross  of  the  ordinary  form,  or  with  a  single  beam.  (Didron, 
*  Iconographie  Chr^tienne.') 

CROSS.  Various  religious  edifices  called  crosses,  from  their  being 
surmounted  with  this  emblem  of  Christianity,  have  been  erected  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  in 
England  are  the  memorial  crosses  erected  on  the  places  where  the  body 
of  Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I.,  rested  each  night  on  its  way  for 
interment  in  London.  Three  of  these  stiU  remain,  at  Geddiijgton, 
Northampton,  and  Waltham  Cross,  near  London.  The  last,  which  is 
the  most  elagant,  consists  of  four  stories.  It  is  hexagonal  on  the 
ground  plan,  and  beautifully  enriched ;  the  story  immedUatelv  above 
this  is  supported  by  buttresses,  and  formed  into  niches,  in  which  are 
three  figures  of  the  queen.  The  core  at  the  beck  of  the  figures  is 
carried  up  beyond  the  niches,  and  has  been  restored  witii  a  battlement 
and  a  cross  sustained  on  a  crocketted  spire.  Market-crosses  were  for- 
merly very  common  in  England.  They  are  often  designed  with  niches 
and  vaulted,  thus  forming  an  open  chamber,  as  at  Salisbuiy  and 
Chichester.  Other  crosses  of  this  kind  remain  at  Malmsbury,  Glas- 
tonbury, and  elsewhere.  Winchester  Cross,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  crosses  erected  for  religious  purposes,  is  of  much  later 
date  than  those  erected  in  memory  of  Queen  Eleanor.  Near  Ely,  on 
the  road  to  Downham  Market,  there  is  a  singular  cross,  consisting  of  a 
long  slender  stone  shaft,  on  the  top  of  which  there  are  richly  carved 
nidies  projecting  beyond  the  sides  of  the  shafti    Pillar  crosses  were 
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often  ereoted  in  chnroiiyardfl,  as  well  as  hj  the  way-side  or  meeting 
of  lour  roads ;  and  many  of  these  BtHl  remain,  though  usually  in  a 
mutilated  condition.  P^ect  churchyard  crosses,  however,  oust  at 
QreatOriinsby,  Higham  Ferrera,  ko. 

Churches  are  usually  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  [Chitrch.]  The 
largest  of  these  consfaruoted  crosses  are  those  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
and  St  Paul's,  London.  In  Uie  Western  Church,  what  is  called  the 
liatin  cross  has  mostly  been  employed ;  whilst  in  the  Eastern  Church 
the  Qreek  cross  has  been  oommonly  used :  the  difference  in  the  form 
being  that,  in  the  Greek  cross  the  four  anns  are  of  eqnal  length,  while 
in  the  Latin  the  lower  arm  (the  nave  in  churches)  is  longer  than  the 
rest.  What  is  called  the  Maltese  cross  is  merely  the  Greek  cross  with 
an  ornamental  expansion  of  the  extremities  of  the  aims.  On  the 
symbolism  of  the  different  forms  of  the  aroBses  used  in  Roman  Catholio 
ceremonials,  and  seen  in  pictures,  sculptures,  &o.,  see  Didron,  '  Icono- 
graphic  Chi^tienne/ 

-  Churches  and  eoclesiastioal  buildings  almost  always  had  crosses  fixed 
on  their  gable  end&  These  crosses  varied  considerably  in  form  and 
style  of  ornament  in  the  different  periods  of  Gothic  architecture; 
many  of  them  are  of  great  elegance ;  but  crosBes  having  being  con- 
demned as  superstitious  by  the  parliamentary  visitors  of  the  Common- 
wealth period,  large  numbers  were  destroyed  or  mutilated.  A  large 
cross,  or  crucifix,  called  a  rood,  was,  prior  to  the  Reformation,  placed 
ever  the  chancel  in  most  parish  churches,  and  in  all  cathedrals,  upon  a 
beam  or  gallery,  called  the  rood-beam  or  rood-loft.  The  cross  upon 
the  altar  was  usually  a  crucifix ;  that  is,  had  a  figure  of  the  Saviour 
represented  hanging  upon  it.  A  cross  was  very  oommonly  the  prin- 
cipal figure  carved  upon  monnmeDtal  brasses  [Brassks],  snd  indeed 
upon  monuments  generally. 

■  By  European  navigators,  the  planting  of  a  cross  was  used  to  indicate 
that  possession  was  taken  of  Uie  oountiy  for  the  nation  by  whom  it 
bad  been  discovered. 

'  Crosses  used  for  processional  purposes  were  during  the  middle  ages 
often  made  of  great  beauty  and  costliness.  A  very  excellent  specimen 
of  a  processional  cross  of  the  14  th  century  is  engraved  as  a  frontispiece 
to  Paley's '  Gothic  Architecture.' 

■  In  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  processions  at  Rome  enormous 
(crosses,  constructed  of  wood  and  cardboard,  are  carried,  balanced  in  a 
waistband  round  the  body  of  a  strong  man. 

CROSS,  from  the  Latin '  Crux.'  This  cruel  mode  of  punishment 
appears  to  have  been  in  tuse  from  the  earUest  recorded  periods  of 
history.  It  was  possibly  the  invention  of  some  barbarous  tribe  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  a  captive  by  fastening  him  to  a  tree,  or  used  to 
inflict  death  on  on  enemy  by  leaving  him  to  expire  of  want,  or  a  prey 
to  birds  and  beasts. 

Crosses,  whatever  was  the  original  form,  were,  in  course  of  time, 
made  of  two  pieces  of  wood.  These  crosses  have  been  divided  by 
antiquaries  into  three  kinds.  The  crux  decussata,  or  cross  divided 
like  the  letter  X,  and  usually  called  St.  Andrew's  cross ;  the  crux  com- 
misea,  or  joined  cross,  consisting  of  an  upright  piece  of  timber  with  a 
tFUQsverse  piece  on  the  extreme  top  at  right  angles  with  the  first,  like 
the  letter  T;  and  the  crux  immiwia,  or  let-in  cross,  in  which  the 
transverse  piece  of  timber  is  let  into  the  upright,  but  -placed  somewhat 
below,  the  top  of  the  upright  in  this  form  f .  This  is  the  cross  on 
which  Christ  is  usually  represented  to  have  sufibred,  and  though  there 
may  not  be  any  absolute  authority  for  ascertaining  the  precise  form  of 
the  cross  used  on  that  occasion,  yet  apart  from  the  fact  of  the  early 
CSiristian  writers  having  without  exception  referred  only  to  this  form, 
the  circumstance  of  an  inscription  having  been  placed  over  his  head 
would  render  the  oonjeoture  probable. 

Amongst  the  Carthaginians,  persons  of  all  conditions,  even  com- 
msnders  of  armies,  were  subjected  to  it,  but'  amongst  the  Romans  it 
was  considered  ss  the  punishment  of  slaves,  and  inflicted  on  that  class 
only.  With  respect  to  the  Jews,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  crucifixion, 
as  we  understand  it,  was  a  mode  of  punishment  used  by  them  in 
ancient  times.  The  putting  the  sons  of  Saul  to  death  by  the  Gibeonites 
has  been  adduced  as  furnishing  evidence  that  crucifixion  was  prac- 
tised by  them  (2  Sam.  xxi);  but  the  practice  does  not  seem  to  warrant 
the  conclusion.  It  is  however  to  be  observed  that  "hanging  on  a 
tree  "  is  used  in  Scripture  to  describe  crudfixion.    (Acts  x.  88.) 

Previous  to  cruc&xion  the  sufferer  was  scourged.  He  was  also 
forced  to  carry  his  own  crqm ;  and  this  (amongst  the  Romans  at  least) 
probably  arose  from  the  disgust  and  horror  with  which  this  instrument 
of  punishment  was  viewed  and  considered  by  that  peo^,  and  their 
dismdination  even  to  touch  it.  (Cicero  '  in  Verrem^  The  criminal 
was  accordingly  oondenmed  to  bear  his  own  instrument  of  torture. 
Previous  to  the  infliction  of  the  punishment,  the  sufferer  was  stripped 
naked,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  laid  down  on  the  cross  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  nails  driven  in  his  hands  and  feet,  or  being 
fastened  with  ropes,  which  was  sometimes  the  case.  The  cross  was 
then  elevated.  Afterwards  the  legs  were  broken,  wounds  inflicted 
with  a  spear,  or  other  sharp  instrument,  to  hasten  death,  but  this  was 
not  invariably  dcme  As  death,  in  many  cases,  did  not  ensue  for  a 
length  of  time,  guards  were  pkoed  to  prevent  the  relatives  or  friends 
from  giving  the  sufferers  relief,  taking  them  away  whilst  alive,  or  re- 
moving tiieir  bodies  when  dead.  The  punishment  of  the  cross  was  abo- 
lished in  the  Roman  empire  by  Constantino,  who  substituted  hanging. 
•    The  representations  of  crucifixions  by  painters  are  calculated  to 


give  veiy  erroneous  notions  both  of  the  cross  itself  and  the  mode 
of  punidmientb  It  is  not  probable  that  the  crosses  actually  used 
were  so  lofty  or  so  large  and  massive  as  those  which  we  see  in 
pictures.  Instniments  of  such  dimensions  would  be  perfectly  unne- 
ceasary  for  the  purpose.  When  we  read  in  Josephus  of  hundreds  of 
Jews  being  crucified  by  Vespasian  and  Titus  in  a  day,  we  caonot 
suppose  that  so  great  a  quantity  of  timber  would  be  xised  on  those 
occasions.  The  cinsumstance  of  the  sufferer  carrying  his  own  cross 
weighs  i^painstthe  probability  of  its  being  of  the  size  which  these 
r^resentations  give  it.  It  is  not  imusual  in  paintings  to  represent 
crucifixion  as  taking  place  after  the  cross  is  elevated,  and  the  execu- 
tioner is  represented  standing  on  a  high  ladder,  and  driving  a  nail  into 
the  hand  of  the  crucified  person.  It  seems  much  more  likely  that  the 
sufferer  was  nailed  to  the  cross  before  it  was  raised  and  fixed  in  the 
ground.  ''  Pone  crucem  servo,"  **  Put  the  cross  to  the  slave,**  is  the 
expression  used  by  JuvenaL  Crucifixion  sometimes  took  place  with 
the  head  downwanis,  and  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  suffered  death  ia 
this  way. 

Death  by  the  cross,  in  a  strong  and  healthy  person,  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  tedious  and  lingering,  and  instances  have  occurred 
of  persons  who,  after  remaining  some  time  on  the  cross,  were  taken 
down,  and  survived.  When  the  crucified  person  was  only  attached  to 
the  cross  bv  ropes,  this  seems  by  no  means  extraordinary ;  and  even 
when  it  toox  place  by  nailing,  neither  the  wounds  themselves  nor  the 
quantity  of  blood  lost  would  be  sufficient  in  all  cases  to  bring  on  speedy 
death  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  several  women  (religious 
enthusiasts,  called  ConvuJsionnaires)  voluntarily  underwent  emcifiixion. 
Dr.  Merand.  an  eye-witness  at  some  of  the  meetings  of  these  peracos, 
r^tes  that  he  was  present  at  the  crucifixion  of  two  females,  named 
Sister  Rfichel  and  Sister  Felicity.  They  were  laid  down*  fixed  by  oaili 
five  inches  long  driven  firmly  through  both  hands  and  feet  into  the 
wood  of  which  the  crosses  were  made.  The  orosaes  were  then  raised  to 
a  vertical  position.  In  this  manner  they  remained  nailed,  while  other 
ceremonies  of  these  fiwatics  proceeded.  Sister  Rachel,  who  had  been 
first  crucified,  was  then  taken  down :  she  lost  very  litUe  blood. 
Siflter  Felicity  was  afterwards  taken  from  her  cross.  Three  small 
basins,  called  palettes,  full  of  blood,  flowed  from  her  hands  and  feet 
Their  wounds  were  then  dressed,  and  the  meeting  was  terminated. 
Sister  Felicity  declared  that  it  was  the  twenty-first  time  she  had  under- 
gone crucifixion. 

CROSS  BILL.    [Pleadino.] 

CROSS  BOW.    [Arghbet.] 

CROSS  REMAli^DER.     [REMiOKDXB.] 

CRO^ALUM  {Kp6TaKop),  an  ancient  musical  instrument,  which,  if 
appears  from  medids,  was  used  by  the  Corybantes,  or  priests  of  Cybela 
The  crotalum  differed  from  the  sistrum,  though  the  names  are  oitea 
confounded,  and  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  castanet  kind. 
('  Diet,  de  Trevoux.')  Some  consider  it  as  a  qrmbal  of  snuU  dimen- 
sions ;  and  from  the  aJlusions  to  it  by  Virgil^  Lucretius,  and  others,  we 
are  inclined  to  be  of  the  latter  opinion. 

CROTCHET,  in  music,  a  character  or  note  formed  of  a  round  head, 
and  a  stem  desoending  from  the  left  side  of  the  upper  part — 


(^) 


It  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  semibreve,  and  in  slow  time  Qcargo,  for 
instance)  its  duration  is  about  one  second. 

CROTON  OIL.  The  seeds  of  the  CroUm  Tiglii  were  formerly  used 
as  a  drsative  purgative  medicine,  under  the  name  of  gnuns  of  Tilly,  or 
Molucca  grains,  or  purging  nuts,  a  term  which  occasionally  leads  to 
confounding  them  with  physio  nuts,  the  produce  of  the  Jatropka 
Cfvreas;  but  at  present  the  oil  only  is  employed.  The  seeds  are 
roasted,  and  then  subjected  to  compression ;  the  oil  is  therefore  tenned 
an  expressed  oil.  It  is  of  a  honey-yellow  or  brownish  colour,  of  mode- 
rate consistence,  having  an  odour  resembling  the  resin  of  jah^;  the 
taste  is  at  first  slightly  rancid,  afterwards  acrid,  causii^  a  feeing  of 
burning  in  the  throat,  which  lasts  for  several  hours. 

A  i>ortion  of  the  oil  is  taken  up  by  alcohol,  and  more  by  ether;  it  is 
however  soluble  in  every  proportion  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It  wis 
supposed  to  contain  a  peculiar  principle  termed  Tiglin ;  but  this  is  now 
known  to  be  a  magnesian  soap.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  olive  or 
castor  oil,  which  admixtures  may  be  detected  by  the  process  suggested 
by  Dr.  Nimma  An  artificially  prepared  substitute,  somefcimei  met 
with,  is  a  mixture  of  the  resin  of  jalap,  Canada  balsam,  fixed  qH, 
euphorbium,  ftc.  (Horst.)  The  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Jatnpha  Cvrau 
(Linn.)  is  also  sometimes  mixed  with  the  genuine  oil.  In  the  dose  of 
one  drop  (when  the  pure  oil  is  used)  it  produces  considerable  purgative 
effisct,  and  may  be  very  advantageously  employed  when  difficulty  of 
•wallowing  exists,  since  its  application  to  the  tongue  is  often  suifioent 
to  ensure  the  purgative  action.  Hence  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  or  pazalyas 
of  the  tlooat,  the  desired  effect  may  be  obtained  even  when  the  patient 
is  insensifale.  In  the.  treatment  of  that  form  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain  tenned  hydrocephalus,  even  when  effusion  appears  to  have  taken 
place,  and  torpor  or  paralysis  exists,  croton  oil  will  often  bring  about 
the  recovery  of .  the  suffiBrer.  (See  Abercombie  on  '  Diseases  of  the 
Brain,  1st  edit.,  p.  157.)  In  cases  of  impending  apoplexy  croton  oil  is 
of  incalculable  vsdue.  It  is  likewise  used,  but  sometimes  very  impro- 
perly, in  cas«>aso    obstruction  of  the  intestinal  canaL    It  is  however 
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lueful  in  aiding  in  the  expulsion  of  the  tape^worm,  when  proper 
anthelmintic  medicines  have  been  preecribed.  The  powerful  impreflsion 
which  it  makes  on  the  intestinal  canal  renders  it  useful  in  some  oases 
of  dropsy.  It  is  in  most  instances  proper  to  combine  it  with  castor  oil, 
almond  emulsion,  or  an  alkali,  to  lessen  its  acrimony. 

The  seeds  are  eoiployed  in  India, "  and  are  used  in  the  form  of  pills, 
eommody  called  JaiMUgoia  piU»,  The  natives  usually  separate  the 
embryo,  and  combine  the  albumen  of  the  seed  with  catechu  or  pepper.** 
{Royle.)  Where  the  embryo  is  not  extracted  before  uaing^  even  one 
eeed  has  proved  fatal  As  the  embryo  seems  to  possess  the  greatest 
acrimony  and  purgative  power  in  the  Jatropha  Curcat,  this  is  removed 
by  the  inhabitants  (Europeans)  of  the  East  Indies,  and  one  seed  may 
then  be  eaten  with  comparative  safety ;  but  a  seed  not  so  treated  is 
then  offered  to  an  inexperienced  person,  and,  if  eaten,  followed  in 
many  instances  by  serious  consequences, — a  very  mauvaise  piaisanterie. 

The  oil  diluted  with  five  parts  of  olive  oil,  or  seven  of  ou  of  turpen- 
tine, is  occasionally  employed  sa  a  liniment  to  bring  out  a  pustuhur  or 
Tesicular  eruption,  sad  to  act  also  as  a  rubefacient;  but  tlus  also 
requires  caution* 

CKOTONIC  ACID.  An  unimportant  oleaginotis  acid  obtained 
from  eroton  otZ.  Its  vapour  is  irritating  to  the  eyes,  and  the  acid 
itKlf  iB  poisonous.     Its  composition  is  imknown. 

CROTONIKB.  A  doubtful  alkaloid,  said  to  be  found  in  the  seeds 
of  the  crotcn  HgUum, 

CROUP,  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  idr  tubes,  giving  rise  to  a 
peculiar  sscretion,  which  concretes  almost  immediately  it  is  formed, 
producing  a  false  membrane,  which  lines  the  affected  parts.  It  has 
leen  shown  fCATARRBJ  that  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the 
air  paassges  is  subject  to  two  different  kinds  of  inflammation,  each  pre- 
senting distin^ve  characters.  In  one  the  inflammation  produces  a 
lecretian  which  does  not  concrete,  constituting  all  the  varietes  of  bron- 
chitis, catarrh,  &c.  In  the  other  the  inflammation  produces  a  secretion 
which  consolidates  almost  the  moment  it  is  formed,  giving  rise  to  the 
nrious  phoiomena  which  constitute  the  peculiar  disease  denominated 
croup. 

That  the  inflammation  which  terminates  in  the  formation  of  the 
secretion  peculiar  to  croup  is  of  a  specific  nature,  is  argued,  flrst, 
becsose  it  uniformly  terminates  in  the  production  of  tms  peculiar 
secretion ;  and,  secondly,  because  this  secretion  is  obviously  not  de- 
pendent on  the  intensity  of  the  inflanmiatory  action,  since  the  pheno- 
mena characteristio  of  inflammation  are  often  less  acute  in  croup  than 
in  catarrh.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  catarrh  depends  upon  inflam- 
mation of  the  secreting  foUides  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  that 
croup  depends  upon  inflammation  of  the  capillary  arteries  of  its  tissue, 
a  conjecture  which  is  probably  correct,  though  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  it  must  be  regarded  merely  as  a  conjecture.  As  the 
inflammation,  however,  presents  in  the  essential  phenomena  characters 
so  different,  it  is  convement  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  by 
distinct  names,  and  accordingly  the  former  is  termed  catarrhal,  and 
tile  latter  plastic  inflammation. 

The  &]se  membrane,  the  result  of  plastic  or  eroupal  inflammation, 
moulds  itself  to  the  part  inflamed ;  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  in- 
fUmed  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  it  varies  in  thickness  from 
half  a  line  to  a  line ;  it  is  of  a  white  or  whity-brown  colour ;  it  has  the 
consiitence  of  boiled  white  of  egg,  and  its  firmness  is  always  greatest 
where  it  is  thickest.  When  it  is  raised  from  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  latter  is  always  found  to  be  reddened  and  swollen,  but  rarely  to 
the  degree  common  in  catarrh. 

This  morbid  secretion  is  most  commonly  poured  out  on  that  portion 
of  the  windpipe  which  constitutes  the  larynx ;  hence  in  general  the 
larynx  forms  the  peculiar  and  proper  seat  of  croup ;  but  the  site  of 
this  adventitious  membrane  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  larynx ;  it 
often  extends  above  to  the  glottis  and  epiglottis,  and  below  to  the 
bronchial  tubes.  When,  as  happens  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
adrentitious  membrane  is  confUied  to  the  larynx  and  epiglottis,  it  pre- 
*enta  the  characters  just  described ;  but  when  it  extends  into  the 
bronchial  tubes  it  becomes  modified  in  its  appearance.  It  is  then 
generally  "  formed  into  a  single  cylinder,  but  occasionally  into  a  series 
of  tubes  inclosed  within  each  other  in  the  closest  contact,  and  forming 
^together  a  solid  body,  of  a  thick  and  tolerably  firm  structure,  and  in 
the  exact  form  of  the  tube  from  whence  it  has  been  abstracted.  Upon 
making  a  transverse  section  of  this  polypiform  substance,  concentric 
laminae  are  very  apparent.  It  adheres  but  slightly  to  the  mucous 
sur6u»,  and  may  easily  after  death  be  drawn  out  entire,  presenting  a 
complete  mould  of  a  large  bronchial  tube,  with  all  its  subdivisions, 
down  to  its  minutest  ramifications." 

Though  in  the  croup  the  deposition  of  the  adventitious  membrane 
is  commonly  confined  to  the  larynx,  yet  other  parts  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  the  immedi&te  neighbourhood  of  the  larynx  are  some- 
times the  seat  of  plastic  inflammation,  terminating  in  the  formation  of 
a  precisely  analogous  morbid  secretion.  Occasionally  "  small  yellowish- 
grey  Bpoti  appear  upon  the  fauces,  surroimded  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, high^  and  darkly  reddened.  These  spots  enlarge,  coalesce,  and 
form  a  continuous  false  membrane,  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of 
the  bulfy  coat  of  the  blood,  lining  the  throat  more  or  less  completely. 
Sometinics  it  u  seen  to  cover  the  posterior  half  of  the  tongue,  so  that 
its  anteiior  part  might  be  elevated  by  a  probe  in  a  membranous  form  ; 
occasioiially,  though  not  often,  it  passes  down  the  oesophagus  even 


into  the  stomach,  but  much  more  frequently  it  extends  into  the  Iwag, 
producing  all  the  sjrmptoms  of  croup.  When  plastic  inflammation  u 
seated  in  the  fauces,  it  gives  rise  to  a  disease  called  Cynanche  Bfaligna, 
or  gangrenous  sore  throat,  so  named  from  the  supposition  that  the 
spots  on  the  fauces  consist  of  gangrenous  sloughs ;  but  more  careful 
observation  has  demonstrated  that  they  consist  of  an  adventitious 
membrane.  Nevertheless,  gangrene  does  occasionally,  though  very 
rarely,  co-exist  with  the  deposition  of  a  fictitious  membrane,  that  is,  the 
false  membrane  is  deposited  over  a  gangrenous  surface."   [Dipthbria.] 

The  most  striking  and  characteristic  symptoms  of  croap  of  course 
depend  on  the  consequences  that  result  from  the  obstruction  to  the 
free  passage  of  the  air  to  the  lungs,  that  is,  impeded  respiration  and 
change  of  the  voice.  The  respiration  is  impeded  in  proportion  to  the 
Quantity  of  adventitious  membrane  that  is  formed,  and  the  consequent 
degree  m  which  the  calibre  of  the  air-tube  is  diminished ;  in  propor- 
tion to  which  must  of  course  be  the  diminution  in  the  column  of  idr 
admitted  to  the  lung.  The  air-passage  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  is 
often  obstructed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  a  most  painful  feeling 
of  suffocation,  attended  with  aU  the  signs  tiiat  denote  the  immuient 
danger  of  suffocation,  and  death  is  constantly  occasioned  by  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  air-tube  to  such  an  extent  as  actually  to  proauce  suffo- 
cation. In  milder  cases,  when  not  impeded  to  this  extreme  degree, 
the  respiration  is  still  always  difficult,  anxious,  and  distressing.  The 
edges  of  the  circumference  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  adventitious 
deposit  being  loose,  mucous,  and  soft,  frequently  adhere  to  each  other, 
so  as  to  close  up  the  tube,  and  require  a  strong  effort  of  inspiration  to 
overcome  the  temporair  obstruction.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  Dr.  Davies, 
"  a  slight  film  of  pseudo-membrane  traversing  the  upper  part  of  the 
larynx  suffocate  an  infant  almost  instantly.  The  dyspnoea  becomes 
always  great  when  the  concretion  separates,  and  if  it  be  not  quickly 
expectorated,  often  destroys  the  patient  immediately." 

Owing  to  the  diseased  condition  of  the  air-tubes,  the  acts  of  respi- 
ration and  of  couching  produce  pectdiar  sounds.  The  inspiration  is 
sonorous  and  ringmg,  as  if  the  soimd  were  formed  and  resounded  in  a 
brazen  tube.  Sometimes  it  is  dry  and  hissing,  resembling  the  sound 
produced  by  a  piston  forced  through  a  dry  pump,  or  by  a  crowing 
noise  similar  to  that  emitted  by  a  chicken  in  the  pip.  The  eroupal 
cough  is  a  peculiar,  loud,  dangous,  ringing  sound,  which  has  caused  it 
to  be  almost  universally  compared  to  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  The 
voice  partakes  of  the  same  character,  being  shrill  and  hoarse. 

The  fever  excited  in  the  system  bv  this  local  inflammation  is  com- 
monly acute  and  intense.  The  skin  is  burning  hot;  the  face  flushed, 
sometimes  covered  with  perspiration ;  the  eyes  prominent,  injected,  or 
wateiT ;  the  carotid  arteries  throb  powerfully ;  the  jugular  veins  are 
tumid,  and  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  frequent,  hard,  and  wiry.  Some- 
times, on  the  contrary,  the  febrile  symptoms  are  of  a  low  or  asthenic 
character ;  the  skin  cool,  and  of  a  dirty  pallid  colour ;  the  pulse  fre- 
quent, but  exceedingly  feeble ;  the  breath  foetid,  and  the  general  pros- 
tration extreme. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  restiessness  and  anxiety  of  the  patient 
increase ;  the  hand  is  constantly  applied  to  the  throat,  which  is  often 
slightly  tumified  externally,  and  sometimes  painful  to  the  touch ;  the 
respiration  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  the  cough  convulsive  and 
exhausting,  the  countenance  bloated,  and  tiie  cheeks  and  lips  either 
livid  or  exceedingly  pale.  In  this  stage  the  pulse  becomes  small,  weak, 
and  irregular,  the  eyes  sunk,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  the  voice  lost, 
or  capable  only  of  a  whisper;  the  head  is  constantiy  tossed  back ;  the 
throat  often  seized  as  if  to  remove  an  obstacle  to  respiration ;  violent 
efforts  are  made  to  expand  the  lungs,  and  death  at  length  puts  an  end 
to  a  state  of  intense  suffering,  either  by  convulsive  sunocation,  or  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  restlessness  and  violence  into  a  state  of  profound 
lethargy  and  stupor. 

Croup,  as  has  been  stated,  is  almost  peculiar  to  infants.  It  may 
occur  at  any  period  from  the  second  month  after  birth  to  puberty ; 
and  the  younger  a  child  is,  after  it  is  weaned,  the  more  liable  it  is  to 
the  disease.  It  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  sanguineous  temperament 
and  the  full  habit.  It  often  seizes  a  child  not  perfectiy  recovered  from 
a  previous  illness,  and  is  liable  to  a  reeurrence  at  distant  intervals  on 
exposure  to  causes  which  ordinarily  produce  only  common  catarrh. 
Tet  it  occasionally  occurs  in  the  aault,  generally  as  a  consequence  of 
its  extension  from  the  fauces  to  the  larynx.  It  is  chiefly  prevalent  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  bodies  of  water,  running  or  stagnant,  salt 
or  fresh,  and  especially  among  the  ragged  and  half-starved  children  of 
the  poor,  who  live  on  the  sea-coast,  or  near  the  banks  of  rivers  or 
canals.  But  it  also  occasionally  prevails  in  other  situations  as  an 
epidemic,  especially  during  the  continuance  of  north  or  easterly  winds, 
after  heavy  and  long-continued  falls  of  rain. 

There  is  perhaps  no  disease  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject  the 
progress  of  whicn  is  so  frightfully  rapid.  In  a  few  houra  after  the 
attack,  the  morbid  secretion  is  often  formed  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
prove  inevitably  mortal ;  yet  the  inflammation  of  which  it  is  the  result 
might  have  been  checked  by  immediate,  vigorous,  and  judicious  treat- 
ment. It  is  therefore  of  the  last  importance  that  those  who  have  the 
care  of  infants  and  young  children  should  be  familJAr  with  the  firat 
signs  of  the  approach  of  this  dreadful  malady.  Of  these  a  graphic 
description  has  been  given  by  D^.  Cheyne,  who  had  abundant  expe- 
rience of  the  disease  in  situations  in  which  it  is  but  too  prevalent. 
After  having  pointed  out  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  firat 
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appearance  of  lioaneness,  which  in  very  young  children  does  not 
usually  attend  common  catarrh,  and  consequently,  when  observed  in  a 
diild  living  in  a  district  which  generates  croup,  this  symptom  is  idways 
much  more  deserving  of  attention,  especially  if  accompanied  with  a 
rough  cough,  than  it  would  be  after  puberty,  this  excellent  physician 
■tys,— 

"  In  the  approach  of  an  attack  of  croup,  which  almost  always  takes 
place  in  the  evening  probably  of  a  day  during  which  the  child  has  heen 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  often  after  catarrhal  symptoms  have  ex- 
isted for  several  days,  he  may  be  observed  to  be  excited ;  in  variable 
spirits;  more  ready  than  usual  to  laugh  or  to  cry;  a  little  flushed, 
occasionally  coughmg;  the  sound  of  the  cough  being  rough,  like  that 
which  attends  Uie  catarrhal  stage  of  the  measles.     More  generally 
however  the  patient  has  been  for  some  time  in  bed  and  asleep  before 
the  nature  of  the  diKSse  with  which  he  is  threatened  is  apparent ; 
then,  perhaps  without  awaking,  he  gives  a  very  unusual  cough,  well 
known  to  any  one  who  has  witnessed  an  attack  of  the  croup ;  it  rings 
as  if  the  child  had  coughed  through  a  brazen  trumpet ;  it  is  truly  a 
iumM  dangota  ;  it  penetrates  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  apartment,  and 
starties  the  experienced  mother — '  Oh,  I  am  afraid  our  ctiild  is  taking 
the  croup  ! '    She  runs  to  the  nursery,  finds  her  child  sleeping  softly, 
and  hopes  she  may  be  mistaken.    But  remaining  to  tend  him,  before 
long  the  ringing  cough,  a  single  oough,  is  repeated  again  and  again : 
the  patient  is  roused,  and  then  a  new  symptom  is  remarked ;  the  sound 
of  ms  voice  is  changed ;  puling,  and  as  if  the  throat  were  swelled,  it 
corresponds  with  the  cough :  the  oough  is  succeeded  by  a  sonorous 
inspiration,  not  unlike  the  kink  in  pertussiB — a  crowing  noise,  not  so 
shxill,  but  similar  to  the  sound  emitted  by  a  chicken  in  the  pip  (which 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland  ia  called  the  roup,  hence  probably  the  word 
croup) ;  the  breathing,  hitherto  inaudible  and  natural,  now  becomes 
audible,  and  a  little  slower  than  common,  as  if  the  breath  were  forced 
through  a  narrow  tube ;  and  this  is  more  remarkable  as  the  disease 
advoncea    A  blush  of  inflammation  may  sometimes  be  detected  on 
the  fauces,  and  in  some  rare  instances  a  alight  degree  of  swelling  round 
the  lamyx,  and  the  child  complains  of  uneasiness  in  his  throat,  and 
says  he  ia  choking.    The  ringing  cough,  followed  by  crowing  inspira- 
tion, the  breathing  as  if  the  air  were  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  a  piston, 
the  flushed  face,  the  tearful  and  blood-shot  eye;   quick,  hard,  and 
incompreasible  pulse ;  hot  dry  akin ;  thirst,  and  high-coloured  urine — 
form  a  combination  of  aymptoms  which  indicate  the  complete  esta- 
blishment of  the  disease.    Sometimes  the  symptoms  enumerated  sub- 
side about  midnight,  even  in  the  absence  of  medical  treatment ;  perhaps 
to  return  in  the  course  of  the  following  evening.    From  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  till  midnight  this  complaint  ia  always  at  its  height;  but  in 
general,  unless  the  patient  be  treated  with  promptitude  and  judgment, 
the  disease  may  be  expected  to  terminatiB  fatally;  a  new  oi^er  of 
symptoms,  the  second  stage  of  croup,  as  it  is  called,  taking  place  in 
tilie  course  of  the  next  day." 

If  the  diet  of  the  child  be  changed  from  its  ordinary  food  to  that  of 
the  simplest  and  blandest  kind,  as  gruel  or  arrow-root,  the  moment 
the  hoarae  cough  and  rough  voice  are  perceived ;  if  it  be  immediately 
placed  and  kept  in  bed  in  an  equable  and  moderately  warm  tempera- 
ture, and  one  grain  or  two  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  be 
given  every  hour,  or  every  alternate  hour,  all  the  symptoms  may 
subside  without  any  further  remedies,  and  the  threatened  attack  be 
effectually  prevented ;  but  if  with  thia  hoarse  cough  and  rough  voice 
the  child  be  allowed  its  ordinary  diet,  and  be  exposed  as  usual  to  the 
open  air,  the  attack  will  hasten  on  in  the  mode  described  until  the  disease 
is  fully  established ;  and  then  any  treatment  that  may  be  employed, 
to  be  of  the  least  avail,  must  be  most  energetic.    The  prompt  employ- 
ment of  the  most  powerful  remedies  is  indispensable ;  yet  they  must 
be  administered  with  cautious  and  judicious  boldneas.    It  ia  a  dk*»ae 
in  which  the  inflammation,  which  it  ia  the  great  object  of  medical 
treatment  to  subdue,  is  not  so  much  of  a  violent  as  of  a  peculiar 
character,  and  this  renders  it  necessary  that  the  practitioner  should  be 
guarded  in  the  administration  of  some  of  the  more  powerful  remedies 
to  which  he  must  resort,  and  especially  in  the  employment  of  blood- 
letting.   When  the  fever  is  intense,  the  skin  hot,  the  pulae  full  and 
hard,  and  the  patient  plethoric,  bleeding  must  indeed  be  employed, 
and  carried  as  far  as  the  strength  will  admit;   but  experience  has 
amply  shown  that  in  this  disease  the  strength  will  not  admit  of  its 
being  carried  as  fiir  as  ia  safe  and  even  necessary  in  diseases  purely 
inflammatory.    Bleeding,  either  by  the  lancet  or  by  leeches,  which 
laUer  should  never  be  applied  to  the  throat  itself,  but  to  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  is  a  most  powerful  auxiliary ;  but  it  is  not  the  remedy 
to  be  relied  on.     That  ia  mercury,  which  ahould  be  given  instantly 
and  efficiently,  that  is,  in  doaea  of  from  one  to  three  grains  of  ^omel 
every  hour,  or  every  two  hours,  until  the  mouth  be  affected,  the  breath 
foetid,  or  the  patient  relieved.    If  the  calomel  irritate  the  bowels,  the 
Ayrfror/,yriiw  cum  creta  may  be  aubstituted,  or  a  free  inunction  of  the 
mercurial  ointment,  which  latter  may  be  conjoined  with  the  calomel, 
or  the  mercury  and  chalk  powder.    Many  practitioners  prefer  the  full 
employment  of  tartar  emetic  to  the  mercurial  plan  of  treatment.    All 
agree  that  blisters  are  useful  auxiliaries,  applied  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sternum,  or  between  the  shotdders,  but  never  at  the  throat.    The 
vomiting  produced  by  the  tartar  emetic  sometimes  powerfully  pro- 
motes the  expulsion  of  the  adventitious  membrane.    There  are  other 
remedies  of  minor  importance^  the  judicious  employment  of  which 


may  assist  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  this  most  formidable 
malady.  The  use  or  abuse  of  these  cannot  be  discussed  here;  but 
what  has  been  stated  may  excite  the  attention  of  the  mother,  and 
guide  her  to  the  choice  of  efficient  remedies  in  the  first  hour  or  two 
of  the  attadc,  during  which  it  may  not  be  always  possible  to  obtain 
medical  aid. 

(Dr.  Cheyne  on  Croup  ;  Dr.  T.  Davies  on  ike  DUetuea  uf  ikt  Lmgt 
and  Heart,  in  loco, ;  Goelis,  Tract,  de  Bite  Coffn(meenda  et  Sananda 
Angina  Membranaeea;  Copland,  JHct.  of  Pract,  Med,;  and  Qfcto/). 
Pract,  Mid,  in  loc,) 

CROWN,  the  ornament  of  the  head  which  denotes  imperial  or  royal 
dignity,  from  the  Latin  cortna.  The  radiated  appears  to  be  the 
earliest  form  of  the  roysl  crown  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It 
appears  upon  the  heads  of  the  figures  which  are  represented  upon  the 
Persian  darics :  radiated  crowns  also  occur  on  the  coins  of  Antiochus 
lY.  of  Syria,  and  of  his  succeasors;  on  many  of  those  of  the  Greek 
cities ;  and  on  those  of  Augustus  and  other  emperors  down  to  the  veiy 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  fillet,  and  the  laurel  wreath, 
were  alao  used  as  crowns  in  very  remote  times :  the  fillet  was  the  most 
universal  of  alL  In  Constantine's  time  the  fillet  of  pearls  came  into 
use;  which  the  latter  Byzantine  emperors  turned  into  a  kind  of 
coronet.  Focas,  as  he  is  called  upon  his  coins  (not  Phocas),  has  a  plain 
low  crown.  Later  emperors  varied  its  form  according  to  their  fancy. 
Manuel  Palseologus,  who  was  crowned  in  1368,  is  represented  wearing 
a  close  crown  studded  with  pearls.  (See  Du  Cange, '  Histw  Byzant,* 
p.  242.)  The  trefoil  upon  the  crown  is  thought  to  be  of  (Gothic  intio* 
duction.  We  find  it  on  the  crowns  of  Clovis  and  his  sons,  which  has 
induced  antiquaries  to  call  it  the  fleur-de-lis  (Montfaucon, '  Monum.  de 
la  Mon.  Fr.,'  p.  xxviii.  Diss,  prelim.),  but  the  truth  is,  these  trefoils 
were  used  on  Constantinoi>olitan  crowns  before  the  time  of  the  Franka 
(Ibid.,  p.  xxxii.),  and  afterwards  on  those  of  Gtorman  princes  no  way 
allied  to  Charlemagne.    (See  Montf.  i.,  xxxiii) 

Crowns  were  placed  on  the  statues  and  images  of  the  heathen  gods, 
as  well  as  worn  by  the  priests  in  sacrificing.  Some  antiquariea  have 
even  thought  that  the  crown  was  originally  rather  a  religious  than  a 
civil  ornament ;  and  that  it  only  became  common  to  kings,  inasmuch 
as  the  ancient  kings  were  priests  as  well  as  princes. 

In  regard  to  the  crown  as  used  in  our  own  country,  a  fillet  diadem 
of  pearls  appears  on  several  of  the  Saxon  soeattae ;  upon  one  or  two 
others  a  radiated  diadem  occurs.  (See  Ruding^s '  Annals  of  the  Coin- 
age of  Britain,'  pL  6,  7.)  Similar  diadems  or  fillets  adorn  the  heads  of 
many  of  the  Heptarchic  kings,  and  continue  as  the  most  common 
crown  upon  our  coins  through  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  seriea.  The 
circle  surmounted  by  three  small  projections  first  occurs  upon  the 
coins  of  Athelstan;  on  some  of  Edred's  coins  the  projections  end  in 
pearls.  A  radiated  cap  appears  first  on  a  coin  of  Etheli«d  II.,  and  tlie 
trefoil  ornament  upon  the  crown  upon  a  few  of  the  coins  of  Canute. 
Several  varieties  of  arched  cap  and  crown  appear  upon  the  coins  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  (See  Ruding's  plates,  15-23.)  The  dose  or 
arched  crown,  which  appears  on  some  of  Edward  the  Confessor's 
coins,  is  used  on  all  the  types  of  Harold,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
earlier  Norman  kings.  On  Edward  the  Confessor's  and  the  Con- 
queror's coins,  we  see  labels  appended  at  each  ear;  these,  as  we 
learn  from  an  anecdote  related  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  in  wearing 
tiie  actual  crown,  were  fastened  by  a  clasp  or  button  beneath  the  chin. 
On  the  coins  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  the  open  crown  with  fleurs- 
de-lis  appears.  Henry  III.  wears  on  his  seals  a  crown  fleury,  pointed 
or  rayed,  the  points  raised,  but  not  high,  between  the  flowers ;  in  his 
second  seal  the  points  are  wanting,  as  on  that  on  his  tomb ;  but  in 
Matthew  Paris  we  read  he  was  first  crowned  with  a  circle  of  gold. 
Edward  I.  has  a  similar  crown  on  his  coins  and  seals  to  that  of 
Henry  III.  as  well  as  his  queen  upon  her  tomb ;  so  have  his  successors 
Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.  and  V.  Evelyn  ('Numism.; 
p.  34)  says  the  monarchs  of  England  were  the  first  who  pretended  to 
the  arched  crown :  that  ia,  as  it  appears  in  modem  times.  Selden 
('  Titles  of  Honour,'  edit  1762,  b.  i.  chap.  8)  says  he  had  read  that 
Henry  V .  was  the  first  of  them  that  had  a  crown  of  the  kind.  In  a 
window  of  Ockholt  House  in  Berkshire,  built  by  John  Norreya,  Esq., 
in  1465,  there  certainly  remained,  till  within  a  very  few  yeara,  the 
arms  of  Henry  VI.  and  his  queen  Maigaret  of  Anjou,  in  aepante 
coats,  both  surmounted  by  the  arch  baired  crown ;  m>m  Henry  VII. 
downward,  this  arched  crown,  with  the  globe  and  cross,  baa  been 
continued. 

Two  of  the  most  celebrated  mediaeval  crowns  are  that  of  Charle- 
magne, preserved  in  the  Imperial  treasury,  Vienna,  and  the  iron  crown 
of  the  Lombards,  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  Italy,  and 
which  is  kept  in  the  cathedral  of  Monza.  The  crown  of  Charlemagne 
"  is  composed  of  eight  plates  of  gold,  four  largo  and  four  small,  con- 
nected by  hinges.  The  large  ones,  studded  with  precious  stones,  form 
the  front  (the  central  one  being  surmoimted  with  a  cross),  the  back, 
and  the  intermediate  points  of  the  crown ;  the  small  ones  placed 
alternately  with  these,  are  ornamented  with  enamels,  representing 
Solomon ;  David;  King  Hezekiah  seated  on  his  throne,  having  before 
him  the  prophet  Isaiah;  and  Christ  seated  between  two  flaming  aen* 
phim,  such  as  the  Qreeks  usually  represent  them.  The  costume  of  the 
figures  resembles  that  of  the  emperors  of  the  lower  empire,  and 
although  the  inscriptions  which  accompany  the  figures  are  in  Latin, 
the  whole  bears  the  impress  of  Greek  workmanship.    The  gi-ound  of 
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the  figores  ia  formed  by  the  metal  itself,  which  has  been  hollowed  out 
to  receive  the  enamel ;  but  all  the  details  of  the  design  are  traced  out 
with  fine  fillets  or  gold  by  the  process  already  described.  The  flesh 
tints  are  in  rose-colonred  enamel ;  the  colours  employed  in  the  draperies 
and  aoeeasories  are  deep  and  light  blue,  red  and  white."  (Labarte, 
'Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages.*)  The  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  owes  its 
sADie  to  a  ring  of  iron  incrusted  in  the  interior,  which  is  reputed  to 
have  been  formed  from  a  nail  of  the  true  cross.  "  It  is  composed  of  a 
kind  of  collar  of  gold  of  about  from  2]  to  8  inches  wide,  and  loaded 
with  sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones  uncut, 
intenpetsed  with  flowers  of  gold.  Apart  from  its  antiquity,  it  pos- 
seiefti  no  other  merit  than  the  richness  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
fonned,  and  does  not  manifest  any  great  artistic  talent  in  the  Lombard 
or  Italian  goldsmiths  of  the  6th  centuir."  (Labarte.)  This  crown 
gires  its  name  to  a  famous  order  of  knighthood,  the  crosses  of  which 
have,  up  to  the  present  time  (1859),  been  distributed  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  In  France  Louis  XII.  wore  a  single  bar  arched  over  his 
crown,  about  1500 ;  before,  only  a  cap,  till  he  married  Henry  VIII/s 
aster.  Till  Francis  I.  an  open  flowery  border,  somewhat  like  our 
ducal  coronet,  was  generally  used.  In  Spain,  Philip  II.,  after  he 
married  Queen  Mary,  used  a  barred  crown.  In  Germany,  MaTimilian, 
grandfather  of  Charles  V.,  first  wore  an  arch  over  a  ducal  coronet.  In 
Denmark,  Christian  III,  after  he  came  into  England,  used  the  baired 
crown.  James  IV.,  on  his  marriage  with  Kargaret,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.,  introduced  it  into  Scotland.  John  Duke  of  BragamBa  was 
the  first  who  used  it  in  Portugal. 

Among  the  Romans  there  were  yarious  kinds  of  crowns  distributed 
as  rewards  for  military  and  other  achievements.  The  principal  were 
the  Civic,  presented  to  a  soldier  who  had  sayed  the  life  of  a  citizen ; 
the  Maral,  awarded  to  the  soldier  who  first  scaled  the  walls  of  a 
besieged  city;  the  Obddional,  presented  by  the  garrison  of  a  beleaguered 
dtj  to  the  commander  who  reUeved  them;  the  Naval  or  Rostral 
crown,  given  to  the  commander  who  won  a  naval  victory;  the 
Triumph,  worn  by  the  general  .during  his  triimiph  ;  the  OUve,  con- 
ferred upon  soldiers  and  officers  by  whose  services  a  triumph  had  been 
obtained. 

CROWN  SOLICITOR.  In  state  prosecutions  in  England  the 
lulicitor  to  the  treasury  acts  as  solicitor  for  the  crown  in  preparing  the 
prosecution.  In  Ireland  there  are  officers  called  crown  solicitors 
attached  to  each  circuit,  whose  duty  it  is  to  get  up  every  case  for  the 
croim  in  criminal  prosecutions.  They  are  paid  by  salaries.  There  is 
no  such  system  in  England,  where  prosecutions  sre  conducted  by 
solicitors  appointed  by  the  parish  or  other  persons  bound  over  to  pro- 
Kcute  by  Uie  magistrates  on  each  committal ;  but  in  Scotland  the  still 
better  plan  exists  of  a  crown  prosecutor  in  every  county,  who  prepares 
erery  oiminal  prosecution  whatever. 

CRUCIBLE,  a  chemical  vessel  in  which  substances  are  exposed  to 
high  temperaturea  Crucibles  are  made  of  various  materials,  forms, 
and  sizes,  and  are  often  called  mdting  pott.  Earthen  crucibles  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  assaying  ores,  as  those  of  lead,  copper,  and  tin. 
For  these  purposes  the  refractory  kind,  called  Hessian  or  Cornish 
crucibles,  are  prepared ;  they  cannot  however  be  employed  for  heating 
aiUne,  a^aline,  or  earthy  matters,  as  these  would  act  iipon  them. 
Sometimes  they  are  made  of  commoner  and  more  fusible  clays,  when 
not  required  to  withstand  a  high  temperature.  Crucibles  made  of 
poroelam  are  occasionally  used,  but  they  are  extremely  apt  to  crack. 

Black-lead  crucibles,  formed  of  about  three  parts  of  finely-powdered 
plumbago,  and  one  of  good  clay,  are  alno  much  employed,  especially  in 
melting  metals ;  they  are  more  expensive  than  earthen  crucibles,  but 
are  less  liable  to  crack. 

Ola«-makers'  crucibles  are  usually  made  of  Stourbridge  clay. 

In  fusing  the  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  silver  crucibles  are  used ;  but 
as  they  readily  melt,  or  at  least  become  very  porous,  they  are  not 
much  employed  for  other  purposes. 

For  chemical  uses,  platinum  crucibles  are  principally  employed ; 
they  withstand  a  high  temperature,  and  are  not  in  generaJ  easily  acted 
upon.  The  alkalies  however,  and  the  alkaline  nitrates,  and  the  alkaline 
earths,  act  upon  them ;  and  those  metals  which  readily  fuse,  such  as 
bismuth,  lead,  and  thi,  immediately  destroy  them  when  heated  in 
them.  Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  expose  platinum  crucibles  to 
the  direct  action  of  fuel,  otherwise  they  become  brittle  and  useless. 
They  should  be  placed  inside  a  common  Hessian  crucible,  with  a  layer 
of  magnesia  inserted  between  the  two  crucibles.  If  gas  be  used  as  fuel, 
this  precaution  is  unnecessary. 

CRUSADES.  Under  this  name  are  designated  the  religious  wars 
carried  on  for  two  centuries  between  the  Christians  and  Mohamme- 
dans at  a  time  when  diplomatic  negotiations  were  unknown,  and  the 
sword  decided  all  matters  in  dispute  between  one  nation  and  another. 
The  cause  was  ultimately  lost  by  the  Christians,  who  sacrificed  in  the 
fitrttggle  the  lives  of  several  mUlions  of  their  brethren,  though  their 
chim  was  originally  a  reasonable  one.  In  the  beginning  the  Christians 
demanded  only  a  free  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  but  after- 
^rards  the  contest  was  for  the  possession  of  Jerusalem.  The  crusades 
however  were  by  no  means  wars  of  conquest  or  of  royal  caprice ;  man 
fought  against  man  for  some  higher  yet  mistaken  principle.  Hence 
their  struggle  ofiSeis  something  more  honourable  than  the  generality 
of  wars,  and  deserves  particular  attention  on  account  of  its  influence 
upon  the  civilisation  of  Europe, 


As  long  as  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  and  after  them  the  Fatemides  of 
Egypt  possessed  Palestine,  the  Christians  were  not  checked  in  the 
exercise  of  the  religious  practice  of  visiting  the  holy  sepulchre,  which 
was  in  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  that  age :  the  Caliph  Harun-al- 
Rashid  had  even  the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre  forwarded  to  Char* 
lemagne  as  a  present  But  when  the  Turks  had  efifected  the  conquest 
of  P^estine,  Uie  hospitality  of  the  Arabs  gave  way  to  the  brutality  of 
the  new  possessors ;  the  Christians  were  subjected  to  so  many  vexa- 
tions, that  the  whole  of  Europe  re-echoed  with  the  complaints  of 
the  pilgrims ;  who  instead  of  returning  to  their  homes  loaded  with 
holy  reUcs,  brought  back  only  wonderful  tales  of  ihmr  insults  and 
sufferings. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Pope  Sylvester  II.  (who  died  in  1003)  began 
to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Seljuk  Turks  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Sixty  years  aftenrards,  when  oidy  2000  pilgrima  had 
returned  to  Qermany  out  of  7000,  who  had  been  sent  to  Palestine  by 
their  bishops,  and  the  |)oaBesaion  of  Jerusalem  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turkish  chief  Ortok,  this  untoward  event  filled  Europe 
with  oonstemation,  And  a  desire  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  the  pilgrims. 
A  single  spark  only  was  wanting  to  inmune  the  whole  of  the  western 
empire  to  a  contest  with  the  sword  for  that  privilege  which  Harun-al- 
Rashid  had  acknowledged. 

Thirty  years  however  elapsed  before  Pope  Urban  II.  decreed  the 
first  crusade.  First  at  the  council  of  Piacenza  (March,  1095),  after- 
wards at  that  of  Clermont  in  Auveigne  (November,  1095),  supported 
by  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  and  numerous 
powerful  lords,  he  proclaimed  the  sacred  war,  and  appointed  the  15th  of 
August  (1096),  the  Day  of  Assumption,  for  tiie  departure  of  the  army. 
The  minds  of  the  Christian  warriors  had  been  previously  excited  by 
the  preaching  of  Peter  of  Amiens  (the  Hermit),  and  by  the  loud  com- 
plaints of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who,  provided  with  letters  of 
credit  from  the  pope,  travelled  through  Europe,  and  filled  all  dasaes  of 
society  with  enthusiasm  for  this  holy  war&re.  Those  who  determined 
to  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  wore  on  their  breast  the  figure  of  a  red 
cross,  and  hence  the  name  of  Crusaders. 

Fint  Cnuade. — The  departure  of  the  army  having  been  deferred  for 
a  year,  Peter  of  Amiens,  Walter  Habenichts,  Count  Emiko  of  Leinin- 
gen,  and  the  priest  Qottschalk,  impatient  of  delay,  and  prompted  by 
religious  fanaticism,  set  out  with  an  immense  multitude,  which  is 
stated  at  80,000  or  100,000  men,  besides  women  and  children,  and  a 
crowd  of  followers.  Thiis  army,  after  having  ill-treated  and  robbed  the 
Jews  in  their  own  country,  was  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  number  in 
Hungary ;  the  remainder  was  cut  to  pieces  at  Nic»a,  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  east  was  now  threatened  with  a  national  migration  from  the 
west.  The  bulk  of  the  army  was  twice  as  numerous  as  that  of  their 
f  orerunnera  It  was  headed  by  the  noblest  knights  of  those  times, — 
Oodefroy  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine;  Baldwin  his  brother; 
Hugo  the  Qreat,  brother  of  the  king  of  France ;  Robert,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, son  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  Raymond  of  St.  Oilles,  duke  of 
Toulouse ;  and  Bohemond,  prince  of  TarentuuL  The  general  indul- 
gence proclaimed  at  Clermont,  the  feudal  system,  which  led  the  vassals 
to  join  in  the  sentiments  of  their  sovereigns,  combined  with  the  religious 
fanaticism  of  the  many  and  the  interested  views  of  the  few,  created 
this  formidable  army.  The  pope  had  the  address  to  dispose  the  heads 
of  the  Crusaders  to  acknowledge  him  formally  as  the  sovereign  of  all 
the  lands  which  they  intended  to  conquer.  The  results  of  this  expe- 
dition were  of  great  importance.  After  crossing  the  sea  into  Asia,  the 
Crusaders  took  possession  of  Nictea  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Laodicsea  and 
Antiochia  in  Syria.  Bohemond  obtained  the  principality  of  Antiochia ; 
Baldwin  that  of  Edessa.  New  Christian  principalities  arose  also  in 
Tripolis,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  other  places.  In  the  mean  time  Jerusalem 
was  no  longer  in  possession  of  the  Turks.  The  Caliph  Mostaali  had 
taken  it  from  the  successors  of  Ortok  (1096),  and  haid  again  united  it 
to  Egypt,  making  a  rival  caliphat.    [Fatemides.] 

The  Crusaders,  however,  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  stopped  in 
their  victorious  march  by  this  change  of  circumstances :  they  advanced 
with  60,000  men,  the  relics  of  their  army,  against  Jerusalem,  besieged 
the  town,  took  it  (1099 — June  7,  July  15),  and  preserved  it,  together 
with  all  ^eir  conquests,  in  the  great  battle  of  Ascalon,  against  the 
Caliph  of  Egypt  and  the  Seljuk  chieftains.  It  is  said  that  the  number 
of  slain  in  the  conquered  town  amounted  to  70,000.  The  Jews  were 
burnt  in  their  synagogues. 

Ccntequ£nc€t  of  the  First  Orutade.  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem. — Oodefroy 
of  Bouillon  was  elected  king  of  Jerusalem — a  new  state,  with  a  con- 
siderable territory.  The  constitution  of  this  new  kingdom  was  regu- 
lated by  a  statute  called  "  Les  Assises  de  Jerusalem."  Oodefroy  died 
one  year  after  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  his  brother  Baldwin  was  his 
successor,  who  was  foUowed  by  Baldwin  II.  (1118),  Fulk  (1131), 
Baldwin  IIL  (1148),  Almerich  (1162),  Baldwin  IV.  (1173),  Baldwin  V. 
(1186),  who  was  followed  by  Oiudo  of  Lusignano,  who  reigned  till 
1187,  when  Sakdin  put  an  end  to  the  Christian  kingdom.  These  kings 
of  Jerusalem  were  compelled  to  fight  with  a  force  of  only  about  12,000 
regular  troops  against  the  power  of  two  mighty  enemies,  the  Turks  and 
the  Fatemide  caliph  of  Egypt. 

Cnuaden*  Jteligiout  MUitary  Orders, — The  first  Crusade  brought 
two  military  religious  orders  into  existence — the  Knights  of  Jerusalem., 
instituted  by  Baldwin  I.,  and  the  Elnights  Templai*M,  established  by 
the  joint  eflbrts  of  Hugo  de  Payens,  Godefroy  of  St.  Adhemar,  and 
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seven  other  knighta.    The  Q^nnan  Knights  of  the  Cross  are  of  Ut«r 


1 


origin. 

Second  Cnuiade. — ^Though  the  Franks  had  extended  their  possessions 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  very  boundaries  of  Kgypt. 
their  strength  was  too  feeble  to  prevent  (under  the  government  of 
Baldwin  III.,  1H4)  the  Atabek  of  Mosul  from  taking  Edessa.     The 
Atabeks  were  governors  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seljuks.    One  of  the 
Atabeks,  named  Emad-eddin  Zenghi,  from  Mosul,  having  made  himself 
independent,  transmitted  the  kingdom  to  his  son,  Nureddin  the  Qreat, 
who  fixed  his  residence  in  Aleppo,  and  became  an  object  of  terror  both 
to  the  Christians  and  to  the  Fatemides.    In  the  mean  time  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Selaheddin  (Saladin  the 
3reat),  an  event  which  took  pUce  under  the  following  circumstances  : 
[n  order  to  settle  a  contention  about  the  succession,  Nureddin  sent  a 
Kurd,  named  Shirkuh,  into  Egypt,    The  peace-maker  usurped  the 
jov^mment  for  himself,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  brother  Ayub's  son, 
who  after  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Fatemides  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  of  these  rival,  caliphs,  and  conquered  Egypt,  nominally  for  the 
oaliphat  of  Bagdad.     liiis  son  of  Ayub  was  called  Saladin  ;  and  the 
dynasty  of  which,  he  became  the  founder  is  in  history  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Ayubides.    After  Nureddin's  death,  Saladin  conquered 
almobt  ail  Asia  Minor,  in  addition  to  Tripolis  and  Tunis,  and  destroyed 
the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

After  the  conquest  of  Edessa,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  took  upon  him- 
self the  office  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  preached  a  second  crusade,  in 
consequence  of  wliich  two  of  the  greatest  Christian  chie£B,  the  German 
emperor  Conrad  III.,  and  Louis  YII.,  king  of  France,  were  induced  to 
take  the  cross  (1147).  For  this  undertaking  Western  Europe  armed 
140,000  knights  and  near  a  million  of  foot  soldiers,  and  yet  in  spite 
of  their  mighty  force  the  expedition  failed.  The  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  East  had  raised  up  a  new  enemy  against  the 
Orussders  in  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  who  were  less  afraid  of 
the  peaceful  governments  of  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  than 
^f  the  depredation  and  ravsge  which  the  passage  of  a  disorderly  army, 
such  as  that  of  the  Crusaders,  would  cause  to  their  possessions.  Hence 
the  artifice  and  treachery  of  the  Emperor  Manuel  ('Omnenus  prepared 
the  way  for  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  armies.  The  German 
emperor,  misled  by  treacherous  scouts,  lost  in  the  defiles  of  Taurus  the 
bravest  of  his  soldQers ;  the  relics  of  his  army  were  almost  destroyed 
at  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Iconium.  The  troops  uf  the  French  were 
also  defeated  by  the  Sultan  of  Room,  and  annihilated  before  Damascus, 
a  town  which  the  Christians  had  in  vain  attempted  to  take  by  storm. 
The  relics  of  the  two  armies  united  in  one  body  (1149).  Thus  the 
expedition  of  the  Crusaders  in  the  East  was  a  complete  failure.  The 
only  successful  result  of  this  undertaking  was  the  retaking  of  Lisbon 
from  the  Moors,  which  was  efifected  by  the  Christian  navy. 

SiiuatioH  of  the  £a»t  a/ter  the  Second  Onuade, — Baldwin  III.,  how- 
ever, did  not  give  up  his  plans  in  despair.  His  army  was  at  intervals 
increased  by  small  bodies  of  Crusaders,  who  came  to  his  assistance 
from  Europe.  Nureddin  the  Great  felt  more  than  once  the  power  of 
the  Christian  warriors.  Yet  all  these  advantages  were  frustrated  by 
the  discord  of  the  Crusaders,  fomented  by  the  rivalship  of  the  Tem- 
plars and  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem.  Baldwin  was  succeeded  by 
Almeric,  called  also  Amauri,  who  was  followed  by  Baldwin  IV.,  who 
died  likewise  soon  after  the  battle  of  Ramla.  After  his  death  Guide 
of  Lusignano  was  completely  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Tiberias ;  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  together  with  the  grand  master  of  the  Templars, 
and  many  noble  knights  (1187).  Saladin  took  possession  of  all  the 
important  places  in  Palestine,  together  with  Jerusalem  and  its  environs, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  had 
existed  a  century.  But  Saladin  showed  himself  a  generous  conqueror ; 
he  granted  to  the  Christians  the  possession  of  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ, 
and  allowed  the  prisoners  to  return  home.  The  patriarch  Heraclius, 
the  clergy,  the  knights,  and  many  soldiers  returned  to  their  homes,  or 
withdrew  to  the  few  towns  which  the  Christians  still  possessed  on  the 
coast  of  Palestine. 

Third  Crumd^ — Bishop  William  of  Tyre  brought  this  bad  news  to 
Rome,  which  it  is  said  caused  the  premature  death  of  Pope  Urban  IV. 
The  youth  of  Europe  were  again  summoned  to  appear  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross,  not  to  defend  the  right  of  visiting  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  for  Saladin  had  already  granted  this  privilege  to  the 
Christians;  but  the  lives  of  the  bravest  knights  of  Europe  were  to  be 
thrown  away  on  the  insane  project  of  again  conquering  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  Europe  obeyed  the  summons.  The  German  emperor, 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  and  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  king  of  England,  and  several  German  princes,  enlisted 
themselves  as  Crusaders.  The  Italians  appeared  in  arms  under  the 
bishops  of  Ravenna  and  Pisa.  The  Knights  Templars,  and  those  of 
Jerusalem,  who  were  scattered  about  Europe,  collected  themselves 
ag.un  in  strong  bodies,  and  sailed  for  the  Holy  Land.  Fifty  vessels 
left  the  harbours  of  Denmark  and  Friesland,  and  thirty-seven  those  of 
Flanders,  for  Palestine.  The  expenses  of  the  war  were  supplied  by  a 
tithe,  called  Saladin*s  tithe,  which  the  pope  ordered  all  Christiana, 
including  even  the  clergy,  to  pay.  The  Emperor  Frederick  I.,  a  man 
of  abihty  and  experience,  had  found  means  to  compel  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  to  favour  the  undertaking.  He  was  also  engaged  in 
negotiations  with  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  who  however  betrayed  him. 
By  these  means,  and  with  a  force  of  600,000  armed  men,  this  expe- 


dition might  have  succeeded ;  but  the  Crusaders  did  not  carry  on  their 
military  operations  in  one  body.  Several  troops  of  Italian,  Ore^,  sod 
German  adventureiB,  who  advanced  before  the  great  anny  to  place 
themselves  under  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  lord  of  Tyre,  and  Guido  o! 
Lusignano,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  Ptolemals  (St.  Jean 
d'Acre).  Frederick  I.  met  with  a  premature  death  by  bathing  in  the 
waters  of  the  river  Cydnus,  1190.  His  son,  Frederick  of  Swabia,  who 
died  soon  after,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  relics  of  the  imperial 
army,  but  was  not  able  to  give  a  favourable  turn  to  the  siege  of  Acre 
At  length  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion  appeiu^  on  the 
battle-field.  Ru^hard  had  abready  taken  and  sold  to  Ouido  of  Lusig- 
nano the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  kings  joined  their  armies  before 
Ptoleraais,  and  their  united  forces  at  last  succeeded  in  taking  thii 
single  fortress,  after  three  years*  siege  and  nine  battles. 

In  consequence  of  these  long  and  sanguinary  struggles,  the  Oiristias 
army  was  so  reduced,  that  the  kings,  despairing  of  success,  thought  of 
returning  to  Europe.  Philip  Augustus  left  Palestme  soon  after  the 
capture  of  Ptolemals.  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion  followed  him  after  a 
short  struggle  with  Saladin,  with  whom  he  made  truce,  and  left  him  in 
possession  of  Jerusalem  (1192).  In  the  mean  time  Philip  Augosttu 
had  made  an  inroad  into  Richard's  dominions  of  Normandy.  The 
mild,  benevolent,  and  generous  Saladin  the  Great  died  1195,  in  Dsmas- 
cus,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  During  this  crusade  there  arose  a  new 
military  order,  called  the  German  Cross  Knights,  whose  fint  grand 
master  was  Heniy  Walpode.   • 

Situaium  of  the  East  after  the  Third  Onuade.— Vonnd  of  Tyre  had 
married  the  sister  of  Baldwin  IL,  and  thus  acquired  a  claim  upon  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem.  Guido  of  Lusignano,  however,  had  already 
assumed  this  title.  Conrad  died  by  the  hand  of  assassiDa  His 
widow  afterwards  married  Guide's  brother,  and  the  two  brotfaen 
assumed  the  title  of  kings  of  Jerusalem.  One  of  them,  named 
Almeric,  died  likewise,  and  the  imaginary  crown  of  Jerusalem  waa  the 
inheritance  of  John  of  Brienne,  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  Con- 
rad king  of  Tyre  (1210). 

Fourth  Onuade.-— Iboag  Angeles,  the  Emperor  of  Greece,  was  robbed 
of  his  throne  and  deprived  of  his  eyes  by  lus  own  brother  (1194)  Hia 
son  Alexius  fled  to  Venice  to  ask  for  assistance  (120S).  In  the  mean 
time  the  enthusiast  Fulk  of  Neuilly  and  Pope  Innocent  III.  had  pre- 
pared for  a  new  crusade,  which  was  headed  by  several  Italian  sod 
French  noblemen,  such  as  Thiebauld  of  Champagne,  Count  Boniface  of 
Montferrat,  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and  Simon  of  Montfort  The 
Doge  of  Venice,  Arrigo  Dandolo,  induced  the  crusaders  to  take  tie 
town  of  Zara  in  Dalmatia  for  the  republic  of  Venice.  The  Crasadm, 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  Dandolo,  instead  of  waging  war  against 
the  infidels,  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  conquered  Con- 
stantinople, and  after  having  elevated  to  the  throne  or  deposed  several 
emperors,  at  length  put  the  imperial  crown  upon  the  head  of  Baldwin 
of  Flanders,  giving  him  the  fourth  part  of  the  empire,  and  dividing 
the  rest  among  themselves. 

This  behaviour  drew  upon  them  the  popish  interdict,  which,  how- 
ever, was  of  no  long  duration :  Pope  Innocent  absolved  thenL  Thus 
the  chief  of  the  Franks  ruled  for  about  fifty  years  over  the  empire  of 
the  East,  around  which  arose  three  new  Greek  principalities,  Nicaca, 
Trebiaond,  and  the  despotat  of  .£tolia.  This  crusade  was  a  complete 
failure. 

Situatum  of  the  East  after  the  Fourth  Onuade. — ^After  the  insignificant 
crusade  of  Andrew,  king  of  Hungary  (1217),  John,  king  of  Jerusalem, 
led  his  army  against  Egypt  (a  plan  which  was  certainly  calculated  to 
ensure  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land),  and  took  Damietta.  The 
sultan,  Melek  Kamel,  fearing  the  consequences  of  a  war,  proposed 
peace  and  an  exchange  of  Jerusalem  for  Damietta.  The  proud  con- 
queror refused  the  offer,  and  proceeded  without  caution  along  the 
Nile  towards  Cairo.  The  sultan  ordered  the  dikes  of  the  NUe  to 
be  opened ;  the  waters  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  Christian  army, 
freed  Damietta,  and  secured  cessation  from  war  for  eight  years,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  relics  of  the  Crusaders  (1221). 

Fifth  Crusade. — Frederick  II.  of  Hohenstaufifen,  the  greatest  of  the 
German  emperors,  the  husband  of  Yolanta  the  daughter  of  John  of 
Jerusalem,  had  pledged  himself  at  his  coronation  (1215)  to  a  crusade. 
The  affairs  of  the  state,  however,  retarded  for  twelve  years  the  fulfil* 
ment  of  his  promises.  At  length,  yielding  to  the  pressing  invitations 
of  Pope  Gregory  I^»  lie  sailed  from  Brindisi  for  Palestine.  But  after 
a  few  days'  voyage,  sickness  compelled  him  to  return  to  Otranto.  ThU 
drew  upon  lum  the  anger  of  the  pontiff,  who  laid  him  under  an 
interdict.  Perhaps  this  was  but  a  plausible  pretext  for  humiliating 
the  hated  house  of  Hohenstauffen.  Though  under  the  pope's  interdict, 
the  emperor  again  appeared  next  year  in  arms  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
gave  the  pope  an  opportunity  of  allowing  his  enemies  to  invade  the 
emperor*s  Italian  dominions.  Even  John  of  Jerusalem  was  faithless 
and  audacious  enough  to  occupy  by  force  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  sultan,  Melek  Kamel,  set  no  great  value  upon  the  possession  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  willing  to  exchange  it  for  an  alliance  with  Frederick 
against  his  enemy  the  Sultan  of  Damascus.  Frederick,  pressed  by  bis 
Italian  affairs,  profited  by  the  good  intentions  of  the  sultan,  and  ob- 
tained from  him  the  poeession  of  the  capital  of  Palestine.  After 
putting  upon  his  head  the  crown,  he  marched  homewards  with  bis 
army,  and  his  approach  to  the  Vatican  was  enough  to  determine  the 
pope  to  take  away  the  interdict. 
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SUwiUim  of  the  EaU  after  the  Fifth  OtcMcJe.— The  Khowanm-Bhah 
Turks,  pressed  by  the  Mongols,  who  soon  after  put  an  end  to  the 
Catiphat,  rushed  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  defeated  near  Qaza  the 
Thole  of  the  Christian  forces  (1244).  Jerusalem,  together  with  Pales- 
tind,  became  a  poBseasion  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  as  a  member  of  their 
Alliances 

Sixth  Crutade. — Louis  IX.,  king  of  France,  called  St.  Louis,  under- 
took in  the  year  1249  a  new  crusade.  He  followed  the  plan  adopted 
by  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  conducted  his  army  against  Egypt. 

Tbifl  land,  however,  seems  to  have  offered  few  advantages  to  the 
Cbristian  conquerors.  Louis,  after  having  easily  obtiuned  possession 
of  Dazuietta,  marched  along  the  Nile  towards  Cairo,  but,  chiefly  through 
the  imprudence  of  hia  brother  d' Artois,  he  lost  the  battle  o£  3iansura, 
and  with  it  the  balk  of  his  army.  D' Artois  and  many  of  the  bravest 
knights  were  slain ;  hunger  and  sickness  compelled  the  remainder  to 
retreat  Before  they  were  able  to  reach  Damietta,  they  saw  themselves 
orertaken  and  surrounded  by  the  sultan,  who  made  the  king  prisoner, 
tjgether  with  the  relics  of  his  army.  A  truce  was  agreed  on,  m  which 
the  Christians  were  compelled  to  give  up  Damietta,  and  to  pay  a  ransom 
of  800,000  Byzantine  guilders.  The  Mamluks,  a  guard  composed  of 
Turkoman  youth,  who  had  gimdually  increased  in  power,  dissatisfied 
inth  the  generosity  of  the  sultan  towards  the  Christians,  murdered 
him,  and  placed  Ibek,  their  commander,  upon  the  throne  of  the  caliphs 
of  Egypt.  Louis,  however,  after  some  hesitation,  was  allowed  to 
obtain  his  liberty. 

Though  Louis,  upon  his  return  to  France,  found  his  kingdom  in  a 
disordered  state,  on  account  of  the  misery  and  waste  caused  by  the 
reyolntionaiy  movements  of  bands  of  a  fanatic  peasantry  called  Pas- 
torells,  be  could  not  give  up  the  idea  of  reconquering  Jerusalem,  and  a 
few  yean  alter  his  return  he  prepcu^  a  new  crusade.  This  crusade, 
boweyer,  did  not  extend  beyond  Tunis,  where  Louis  expected  to  make 
converts  of  the  princes.  This  undertaking  failed  likewise ;  and  Louis 
found  his  grave  on  the  shores  ol  Africa  (1270). 

Serenih  Qrnaadt. — England  was  the  [Moneer  of  the  seventh  and  last 
croaide.  While  Louia  was  still  in  Tunis,  Edward,  the  grandchild 
of  Riebard  Coeor  de  Lion,  prepared  a  new  crusade.  After  the  death 
of  Louis  he  appeared  before  Tunis,  but  soon  left  Africa  for  Palestine 
to  fight  against  the  Saracena  Not  being  able  to  accomplish  his  plans 
be  retorasd  home,  and  was  the  last  among  the  Christian  princes  who 
dreamed  of  eonquering  the  Holy  Land. 

Si^Holfoa  o/(Ae  BaU  after  the  loit  Oruaade. — ^A  few  towns  situated  on 
or  near  the  coast,  Antioch,  Ptolemals,  and  Tripolis,  were  still  in  pos- 
seadoo  of  the  GStfietaana,  and  were  chiefly  defended  by  the  Templars 
and  other  mihtarf  orders.  The  dispute  about  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  still  continued  between  the  descendants  of  the  Baldwins. 
At  length  Ptdemala  fell<1291);  the  other  towns  were  either  aban- 
doned or  taken;  the  knights  fled  to  Europe,  and  the  whole  of  Palestine 
ad  Syria  again  became  a  poeaesaion  of  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  and 
obeyed  the  laws  of  Mohammed.  In  short,  the  labour  of  two  centuries 
was  lost;  and  ^%  may  regard  this  epoch  as  a  kind  of  oriental 
restoration. 

Cnuada  t»  Ae  Weetem  Empire. — ^We  have  already  observed  how 
Emiko  of  Leimngen  and  the  priest  Qottschalk  had  persecuted  the 
Jews  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  in  their  expedition  towards  the  East. 
This  was  called  m  crusade  agaonst  the  Jews.  The  banner  of  the  croas 
was  likewise  displayed  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors  in  Spain,  against 
the  heathens  ia  Pruasia  and  Lithuania,  against  the  Waldensee  and 
Albigeoaes  in  France,  against  all  kinds  of  heretics,  even  against  the 
house  of  Hohenatauffen,  when  placed  imder  the  popish  interdict ; 
which  wars,  unjust  in  their  principle,  were  rendered  by  fanaticism  still 
more  terrible  in  their  consequenoea 

Object  of  the  Eatterm  Chruaades. — The  object  of  the  first  crusades  was 
to  obtain  poasesmon  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  for  the  Christians  in  Europe ; 
and  secondly,  to  protect  the  Christians  in  the  East  against  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Turkia.  The  first  object  might  perhape  have  been  obtained 
by  treaties :  the  second,  however,  could  not  be  secured  as  long  as  the 
Turks  poaaessed  Palestine ;  and  hence  the  conquest  of  this  country 
became  the  principal  object  of  the  crusaders.  This  conquest  might 
bave  been  made  in  favour  of  the  lawful  lords  of  Palestine,  the  caliphs, 
but  the  Franks,  misled  by  fanaticism,  preferred  to  take  for  themselves 
that  which  by  right  belonged  to  others,  and  by  a  just  retribution  lost 
the  fruits  of  two  hundred  years*  struggle.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
bad  been  guided  by  moderation,  thev  might  have  easily  obtained  from 
^  caliph  Moetaali  the  possession  of  Jerusalem  by  treaties. 

The  object  of  the  second  crusade  was  from  the  very  beginning  in- 
considerate. The  poasession  of  Jerusalem  was  not  in  ibmger;  nothing 
bad  happened  to  cause  a  war,  except  the  taking  of  Edessa. 

The  third  emsade  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  reconquering 
the  Holy  Land.  This  war  may  appear  just  to  those  who  think  that 
the  aequisitiott  by  the  sword  and  the  possession  of  a^few  years  make  a 
good  title;  or  even  to  those  who,  misled  by  diplomatic  sophistry, 
uncy  ^t  crowns  and  men  may  be  inherited  like  goods  and  chattels. 
Tie  crnaade  of  Count  Baldwin  was  an  infamous  intrigue  and  mystifi- 
cation of  the  Doge  Arrigo  Dandolo :  the  crusade  of  the  king  of  Jeru- 
aalcm  was  an  idle  attempt  to  change  his  imaginary  crown  into  a  real  one 
^  Uking  the  towns  of  Egypt ;  neither  of  these  expeditions  deaerves 
the  name  of  crusade,  a  name  that  might  be  given  with  more  propriety 
to  the  fourth  crusade  undertaken  by  Andrew,  king  ot  Hun^-ary. 


The  hatred  of  the  pope  against  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen  was  the 
cause  of  the  fifth  crusade.  In  spite  of  the  impure  motives  of  this  war, 
however,  the  emperor,  by  his  prudent  conduct,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  possession  of  Jerusalem  without  the  sacrifice  of  time  or  blood. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  crusadea  were  undertaken  with  the  object  of 
regaining  possession  of  Palestme,  which  had  been  lost  in  the  battle  of 
Gaza.  The  chief  reason  why  so  many  powerful  expeditions  turned  out 
signal  failures  may  be  sought  in  the  rivalry  of  the  knights  of  the  same 
country,  and  the  jealousy  of  their  respective  kings ;  hence  there  was 
no  unity  of  action,  no  discipline,  no  commander-in-chief,  and  their 
numerous  armies  were  scattered  and  defeated  like  sheep  without  a 
shepherd. 

Consequencee  of  the  Ontaadee. — Though  the  crusades  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  several  millions  of  Christians.,  among  whom  were  many  women 
and  children,  and  though  they  were  one  of  the  causes  which  contri- 
buted to  give  the  popes  such  an  overwhelming  power  in  Europe, 
although  they  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  religious  wars 
or  persecutions  which  afilicted  Europe,  and  also  in  weakening  the 
power  of  the  eastern  princes,  and  rendering  them  unable  to  withstand 
the  attacks  of  the  Mongols,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  crusades  were 
accompanied  by  many  beneficial  effects. 

Such,  for  instance,  were  the  increased  activity  of  political  life  in 
Europe,  the  union  of  difierent  nations  in  a  common  object,  the  conse* 
quent  dissipation  of  international  strifes  and  prejucUces,  and  a  tendency 
to  a  more  humane  reciprocal  intercourse,  the  acquisition  of  scientific 
knowledge,  improvement  in  manners  and  habits,  the  breaking  up  of 
the  feudal  system  by  the  aale  of  estates  to  the  merchants  in  exchange 
for  the  money  required  by  the  nobles  for  their  military  accoutrements 
and  provisions,  the  increased  wealth  of  the  mercantile  towns  in  Italy, 
which  led  to  the  revival  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  sciences  in  that  country, 
and  finally,  the  diffusion  of  more  liberal  modes  of  thinking  in  matters 
of  government  and  religion,  occasioned  by  the  intercourse  of  the 
western  and  eastern  nations.  The  great  intuence  of  the  cruaades  in 
extending  conunerce  has  been  pointed  out  by  Heeren  in  hia  '  Essay  on 
the  Influence  of  the  Crusadea.' 

Before  the  crusades  the  heavy  clouds  of  religious  fanaticism  hung 
over  Europe,  and  mankind  bore  quietly  the  chains  imposed  upon  their 
minds  by  the  authority  of  the  priesthood.  But  the  knight  and  the 
soldier  who  returned  from  the  crusades,  after  having  a  thousand  times 
experienced  the  generosity  and  hospitality  of  the  Musselmans,  brought 
home  the  singular  tale  that  in  those  remote  countries  there  existed  a 
race  of  men  noble-minded  and  kind,  though  professing  a  creed  diflerent 
from  that  of  their  invaders. 

Blind  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  was  exchanged 
for  meditation  and  independent  reflection.  The  inquisition,  which 
was  instituted  about  this  time,  proves  that  there  were  men  who  were 
deemed  fit  subjects  for  an  inquisition,  that  ia,  heretics  and  philosophers. 
One  or  two  centuries  after  the  crusades,  Europe  was  filled  with  re- 
ligious sceptics,  as  far  as  regarded  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  some 
of  whom  even  dared  to  be  religious  reformers,  such  as  Hubs,  Wyclifle, 
and  otiiers.  At  length  Luther  appeared,  who  by  his  theses  and  his 
translation  of  the  Bible  shook  the  very  pillars  of  the  Vatican. 

Since  the  reformation  of  Luther,  tne  Christian  religion  has  been 
split  into  numerous  sects,  an  event  which  some  regard  as  injurious  to 
religion.  But  as,  in  the  chemical  process  of  fermentation,  in  order  to 
prepare  a  new  and  better  product,  it  is  necessary  that  the  old  matter 
be  dissolved  into  minute  particles  (that  the  grape,  for  instance,  be 
pounded  and  reduced  to  an  unsightly  juice,  in  oi^er  to  make  a  pure 
and  costly  wine),  so  it  is  perhaps  necessary  that  Christianity  should  be 
divided  into  many  sects  in  order  to  clean  it  from  all  accidental 
impurities,  and  to  make  it  fit  to  become  the  universal  religion  of 
mankind. 

(Wilken,  (kachichte  der  Kreu2z&4;e,  Leipzig,  1807;  Voltaire,  HUtoire 
da  Croitada  ;  Michaud,  Hietoirt  des  OraUadee  ;  Robert  Mons,  Historia 
Bieroeolomitana :  Gibbon's  DecUne  and  FaJU  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
Mill's  HuAoTff  of  the  Orwades  ;  Sybel,  Ge$'hichte  der  erete  KreuezUge, 
1841 ;  and  lastly,  Michaud,  BibUographie  dee  Croiaada,  which  gives  an 
account  of  all  the  writers  who  have  treated  this  subjects) 

CKUSCA,  ACADEMIA  DELLA.    [Academy.] 

CRUTH,  or  CttWTH,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  violin  kind, 
formerly  much  used  in  Wales.  Sir  John  Hawkins  luys  that "  it  some- 
what resembles  a  violin,  twenty-two  inches  in  length  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  thickness.    It  has  six  strings,  supported  by  a  bridge,  and  is 

played  on  by  a  bow The  bridge  is  not  placed  at  right  angles 

to  the  sides  of  this  instrument,  but  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  one  of 
the  feet  passes  through  one  of  the  sotmd  holes,  and  rests  on  the  inside 
of  the  baick.**  The  four  first  stringa  are  placed  as  in  the  violin,  but  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  which  are  an  inch  longer  than  the  others,  are  fixed  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  instrument  in  the  manner  of  the  arch-lute 
[Lute],  and  uncoimected  with  the  finger-board.  According  to  the 
same  writer  the  notes  of  the  Cruth  were  these : — 
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from  which  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  strings  were  struck  in  pairs 
— two  at  a  time. 
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The  word  Cnith  was  corrupted  in  pronunciation  into  crowd  ;  henoe 
a  performer  on  the  instrument  was  called  a  crowder.  Butler,  in 
'  Hudibras/  names  his  fiddler  Orowdero,     (Hawkins* '  Hist.'  vol.  iL) 

CRUX,  a  southern  constellation  formed  out  of  Halley's  obeerrations, 
\}j  Augustin  Royer,  in  his  maps,  published  in  1679.  It  is  situated  dose 
to  the  hinder  legs  and  under  the  body  of  Centaurus. 

The  following  are  the  principal  stars  in  this  constellation  : — 


• 
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CRT'OPHORUS,  from  the  Greek  words  npvos  (cold)  and  the  root 
of  0cpw  (to  bear),  is  an  instrument  which  was  invented  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  congelation  of  water  in  conse- 
quence of  evaporation. 

It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  about  nine  inches  long,  bent  near  the  two 
extremities,  and  terminating  with  hollow  balls  of  the  same  material. 
One  of  these  balls  is  about  half  full  of  distilled  water,  which  being 
made  to  boil,  the  air  is  expeUed,  the  tube  together  with  the  other  baU 
becoming  filled  with  aqueous  vai>our :  in  this  state  the  tube  is  hermeti- 
oally  sealed.  The  expansive  force  of  the  vapour,  by  producing  a 
pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  prevents  any  further  evaporation 
from  thence ;  but,  on  plunging  the  ball  containing  no  water  into  a 
mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  the  vapour  in  the  balls  and  tube  is  suddenly 
condensed  and  a  vacuum  is  produced,  when  an  evaporation  inmiediately 
takes  place  from  the  water,  and  the  latter,  in  two  or  three  minutes,  is 
converted  into  ice. 

CRTPT,  a  vaulted  chamber,  chiefly  or  entirely  under  ground.  The 
term  cxypt  is  now  almost  exclusively  applied  to  the  vaults  under 
churches  and  cathedrals ;  but  as  originally  used,  in  reference  to  Roman 
buildings,  it  had  a  much  more  extended  application,  being  employed 
for  any  low,  narrow,  underground  vault.  Thus,  what  would  now  be 
termed  a  tiumel,  the  carceres  of  a  circus  [Circus],  and  even  cloacso 
[Cloacus],  were  called  CryptcB  (from  icpurrciy,  to  ccnceal).  From  for- 
bidden rit^  or  forms  of  worship  being  frequently  performed  in  these 
underground  chambers,  they  came  to  be  oommoidy  designated  cryptic 
in  reproach.  The  rites  of  Priapus  were  so  spoken  of ;  so  also  was  the 
worship  of  the  early  Christians,  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  together 
in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  [Catacombs]  during  the  age  of  persecution. 
An  arcade  or  portico  enclosed  at  the  siae  by  a  wall  for  protection  from 
the  sun  and  rain  was  called  a  Crypto- Porticus, 

The  crypts  constructed  under  the  older  churches  and  cathedrals 
were  intended  to  serve  as  chapels,  and  for  the  performance  of  certain 
rites  and  services, — no  doubt  in  commemoration  of  the  fact  of  the 

Eractice  of  the  early  Christian  Church  in  its  time  of  sufiering.  They 
ave  also  in  many  instances  been  used  as  places  of  sepulture,  or  recep- 
tacles of  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  as  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  in 
the  crypts  of  several  English  churches  human  bones  are  found  piled  up 
with  great  regularity,  and  without  any  more  than  a  vague  and  often 
manifestly  unfounded  tradition  of  the  date  at  which  they  were  placed 
there.  Instances  of  this  kind  obcur  at  Hereford  Cathedral,  Ripon 
Hinster,  Hythe  Church,  Kent,  Christchurch,  Hampshire,  &c. 

The  vaulting  in  Norman,  or  Romanesque,  and  Gothic  crypts  is  com- 
monly supported  on  low  massive  columns  and  the  basement  avails  of 
the  church.  Usually  the  crypt  occupies  but  a  part  of  the  area  of  the 
church,  usually  the  choir  or  chancel,  but  sometimes,  as  at  Christ- 
church,  one  or  both  of  the  transepts.  One  of  the  lai^est  and  finest 
crypts  in  England  is  that  under  Canterbury  Cathedral.  [Church.] 
In  most  of  our  cathedrals,  and  more  important  collegiate  and  parish 
churches,  which  have  been  rebuilt  or  enlai^ged  at  different  times,  the 
crypt  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  structure.  During  the  Norman  period 
great  attention  was  paid  to  the  formation  and  enrichment  of  the  cirpt 
for  the  purposes  of  worship ;  but  gradually  it  came  to  be  regarded  as 
of  less  and  less  importance,  and  no  new  ones  appear  to  have  been  con- 
structed after  about  the  middle  of  the  I3th  century.  One  of  the 
latest  of  these  subterranean  churches  in  England,  the  finest  of  its  time, 
is  that  imder  Rochester  Cathedral,  which,  with  the  choir,  was  rebuilt 
at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  Several  of  the  French  and 
German  (Gothic  churches  have  very  fine  crypts. 

CRYPTIDINE  (C„H,,N).    An  organic  base  found  in  coal  tar. 

CRYSTALLINE.    [Anilikb] 

CRYSTALLISATION.  When  a  Uquid  is  about  to  assume  the 
solid  state,  and  by  the  gentle  application  of  heat  or  by  its  slow  with- 
drawal the  particles  are  drawn  very  gradually  under  the  influence  of 
coh«iion  [Attraction],  they  do  not  form  a  confused  amorphous  mass, 
but  in  many  esses  arrange  themselves  into  geometrical  solids  of  great 
beauty  and  symmetry.  Thus,  if  a  mass  of  sulphur  or  of  bismuth  be 
melted,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  so  as  to  form  a  crust  over  the  sur- 
face, if  this  cruat  be  pierced  and  the  liqiud  portion  poured  out,  tiie 
cavity  will  be  studded,  in  the  case  of  bismuth,  with  beautiful  cubic 
forms,  and  in  the  case  of  sulphur,  with  six-sided  prisms  and  needles. 
These  forms  are  called  crystals,  and  the  process  is  termed  crystallisation. 
For  the  forms  of  crystals,  see  Crtstalloqraphy,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div. 


CUBE  (jc^/Sos),  a  solid  figure  contamed  by  six  equal  squares;  a  box 
of  equal  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 

Owing  to  its  being  the  most  simple  of  soHds,  the  cube  is  the  mesr 
suring  unit  of  solid  content,  as  the  ^uare  is  that  of  superficial  content, 
or  area.  Whatever  the  unit  of  length  may  be,  the  unit  of  solidity  is 
the  cube  which  is  a  unit  every  way :  thus  we  have  the  cubic  inch,  the 
cubic  foot,  &c 

Cubes  of  different  sides  are  to  one  another  as  the  algebraical  third 
powers  of  the  number  of  units  in  their  sides  :  thus  cubes  which  are 
as  7  to  10  in  then-  sides  areas7x7x7  to  10  x  10  x  10  in  their  am- 
tents.  Hence  the  algebraical  third  powers  are  called  cubes ;  thus  a  x 
a  X  a  is  called  the  cube  of  a.  If  the  side  of  a  cube  contain  a  unite,  the 
content  i&  a  x  a  x  a  cubical  units  of  the  same  kind. 

The  cube  has  no  remarkable  properties,  for  our  eyes  are  so  used  to 
the  figure,  that  its  properties  seem  self-evident. 

Its  internal  diagonals  are  foimd  by  multiplying  the  number  of  unit^ 

in  the  side  by  ^/Z,  or  (very  nearly)  by  adding  one  half  and  one  half  of 
one  half,  and  subtracting  one  per  cent,  of  the  result,  and  if  still  further 
accuracy  be  required,  5  for  every  10,000  units : — 

2)10000  subtract  5  presently. 
2)  5000 
2500 


17500 
175 

17325 
5 


17320  feet  in  the  diagonal 

which  is  about  six  inches  too  small. 

For  the  celebrated  historical  problem  connected  with  this  sriide, 
see  Duplication  of  the  Cube. 

CUBEBENE  (CjoH,«).  An  oily  body  isomeric  with  oil  of  cubebs, 
from  which  it  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid. 

CUBEBIN  (Cj^Hj.0,0  ?)•  A  non-azotised  principle  found  in  cubcba 
It  crystallises  in  groups  of  small  needles,  which  are  colourless  and 
tasteless.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  or  ether, 
but  is  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohoL  Concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  strikes  a  red  colour  with  cubebin. 

CUBIT,  a  measure  of  length  in  use  among  the  ancients,  and  moro 
especially  among  the  Jews.  The  Hebrews  cafied  it  HZSM  {amma)t  aa 
the  mother  of  other  measures ;  the  Greeks  nqxvf  (p^c&m);  the  Romau 
OiUntus,  a  word  apparently  formed  from  the  verb  "  cubo,"  to  bend  for 
the  purpose  of  lying  down.  The  cubit  was  originally  the  distance  from 
the  joint  or  bending  of  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger. 

The  best  authorities  assert  that  there  were  two  cubits  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews ;  one  sacred,  the  other  common.  In  Deuteronomy,  chap, 
iii.  V.  11,  the  bed  of  Og  is  said  to  be  nine  cubits  long  and  four  broad, 
after  tfu  cubit  of  a  man.  The  common  cubit  was  eighteen  inches ;  the 
sacred  or  great  cubit  (Ezek.  xll  8 ;  and  xliii.  5)  of  twenty-one  inches, 
is  stated  to  be  a  cubit  and  a  hand-breadth.  Calmet,  however,  is  per- 
suaded, that  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  there  was 
but  one  cubit  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  and  then  it  was  the  Egyptian 
cubit.  He  says  it  is  only  after  the  captivity  that  Scripture  notices 
two  sorts  of  measures,  to  distiQguish  the  old  Hebrew  cubit  from  that 
of  Babylon,  which  Uie  captives  used  during  their  abode  in  that  city. 
On  this,  he  adds,  is  grounded  the  precaution  of  Ezekiel,  in  obserring 
that  the  cubit  he  is  speaking  of  is  the  true  old  cubit,  larger  by  a  hand's 
breadth  than  the  common  cubit.  There  is  no  means  of  positively 
ascertaining  the  precise  length  of  the  cubit;  the  common  cubit  is 
stated  to  be  1  foot  9*888  inches,  and  a  hand-breadth  3*684,  in  the  table 
of  Scripture  measures  inserted  in  some  editions  of  the  authorised 
versions  of  the  Bible.  This  of  coiuw  is  Ezekiel's  cubit  Among  the 
Greeks  the  cubit  (pichwt)  was  twenty-four  fingers  (SflUrrwAoi),  measurtd 
as  already  explained.  See  Herodotus,  iL  175.  (ArbutLnoi, '  Tabl«?s  of 
Coins.  Weights,*  &c. ;  and  Calmet's '  Diet,  of  the  Holy  Biule,*  in  voce) 

CUCKING  STOOL,  a  machine  formerly  used  for  the  punishment 
of  scolding  women,  consisting  of  a  stool  or  chair  attached  to  the  end  of 
a  long  pole,  mounted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  chair,  with  the  offender 
placed  m  it,  might  be  swung  over  a  pond,  and  inmiersod  as  often  as 
might  be  necessary.  Several  notices  of  the  use  of  this  apparatus, 
which  was  also  called  a  trdmehei,  a  tumbrel,  or  a  duMny-Hool,  are  given 
in  Brand's  '  Popular  Antiquities.*  It  appears  to  have  been  used  as 
early  as  the  era  of  the  Saxon  government  in  England,  and  to  have  been 
a  common  punishment,  in  some  plaoes  at  least,  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Gay,  who  mentions  it  in  lus  '  Pastorals.' 

CUCUMBER,  a  trailing  annual,  whose  unripe  fruit  ia  used  for  salads 
and  pickles.  [Cucumib.]  Every  gardener  knows  so  much  of  the  cuiti' 
vation  of  this  plant  as  to  render  any  general  description  of  the  process 
unnecessary.  We  only  notice  a  few  points.  The  finest  cucumbers  are 
always  obtained  from  shaded  plants  growing  in  a  warm  damp  atmos- 
phere, and  therefore  growing  rapidly;  this  is  exclusively  owing  to  the 
ordinary  action  of  solar  light  being  prevented.  Under  bright  light, 
evaporation  goes  on  with  great  force  from  the  surface  of  the  cucumber 
plant,  the  quickness  of  growth  is  thus  diminished,  and  the  fruit  u 
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fonned  in  a  more  solid  maimer  than  it  oiherwiae  would  be,  and  thus 
its  delicacy  is  impaired.  The  effect  of  direct  light  moreover  is  to  cause 
the  production  of  whateyer  secretions  may  be  natural  to  a  plant ;  the 
natural  secretions  of  the  cucumber  are  bitter ;  hence,  the  less  cucumbers 
are  exposed  to  direct  light  while  growing,  the  less  bitter,  and  conse- 
quenUy  the  more  delicate  they  will  be.  This  sufficiently  explains  the 
Riperiority  of  cucumbers  forced  quickly  at  the  dull  season  of  the  year, 
to  those  produced  naturally  in  the  open  ground  in  autumn. 

When  it  is  an  object  to  procure  verj  fine  and  lone  fruit,  the  plant 
should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  early ;  idl  the  female  bloBaoms  should  be 
destroyed  until  the  plant  has  become  vigorous,  and  well  rooted  in  the 
bed ;  a  fruit  set  after  that  time,  will  grow  much  faster  than  one  ferti- 
lised it  an  earlier  time. 

The  best  sorts  of  cucumbers  are,  for  gherkins,  the  Ruuian;  for  stew- 
ing, the  large  iMte  Bonneuil ;  for  large  size,  the  Longford ;  and  for 
ordinary  forcing  purposes,  any  of  the  img  pncUif  sorts,  whether  black 
tpined  or  irAtle  gpined.  The  Smyrna,  which  is  spineless,  and  a  great 
bearer,  is  not  in  favour  with  gardeners,  for  what  reason  no  one  can 
telL  A  small  sort  called  the  Sandy  cucumber  Ib  grown  in  the  fields  in 
some  parts  of  Bedfordshire,  but  it  is  altogether  inferior  to  the  Rutsian. 
A  fine  table  cucumber  should  have  no  ribs,  be  perfectly  straight,  and 
the  end  next  the  stalk  should  be  as  thick  as  the  other  end. 

CUDBEAR  is  a  violet  red  powder  used  in  dyeing  wool  and  silk,  to 
vhieh  it  communicates  various  shades  of  brown  and  purple.  It  is  pre- 
pared from  the  same  lichens  as  archil  [Abchil]  and  litmus  [Litmus]  ; 
for  a  list  of  them  see  Lichens,  Colouring  matUrt  of.  They  are  first 
reduced  to  a  pulp  with  water,  and  then  treated  with  ammoniacal 
hquor  from  gas-works,  or  with  stale  urine  to  which  lime  has  been 
added  to  set  free  ammonia,  constant  agitation  being  kept  up  in  order 
tlut  the  whole  may  be  weU  exposed  to  the  air.  The  expressed  liquor 
is  either  sent  into  commerce  under  the  name  of  archil,  sometimes 
called  Uqmd  cudbear  ;  or  thickening  materials,  such  as  chalk,  plaster 
of  Paris,  &c.,  are  added  to  it,  and  it  is  then  dried,  powdered,  and  sold 
as  ndbear,  or  less  frequently  as  pertio. 

The  colouring  matters  of  cudbear  consist  of  some  very  beautiful 
oystaHine  compounds.     [Lichens,  Colouring  matten  of.] 

Cudbear  derives  its  name  from  Dr.  Cuthbert  Oordon,  who  first  made 
it  an  article  of  trade  in  this  country,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century. 

CUIRASS  or  CUIRASSE,apiece  of  defensive  armour,  made  of  plate 
well  hAmmered,  serving  to  cover  the  body  from  the  neck  to  the  gudle, 
both  before  and  behind ;  the  front  called  the  breast-,  the  hiuder  part 
the  back-piate ;  these  were  fastened  to  each  other  by  straps,  buckles, 
hooks,  or  some  oth^  contrivance.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Owratia  or  Citrasfa,  a  Latin  word  of  the  middle  age,  which  occurs 
in  charters  at  least  as  early  as  the  14th  century  (Meyrick's  '  Qlossary 
of  Military  Terms '),  originally  derived  from  the  French  euir  or  the 
Latin  coritim,  "  a  hide/'  the  earliest  cuirasses  being  made  of  leather, 
though  afterwards  chiefly  of  metal,  both  brass  and  iron. 

This  epecies  of  armour  was  known  to  the  Qreeks  and  Romans.  A 
breast-  and  back-plate  of  Roman  workmanship  are  preserved  among  the 
Hamiltonian  antiquities  in  the  British  Museiun,  which,  when  worn, 
appear  to  have  been  held  together  by  strings  or  wires,  fastened  to  nipples 
in  front  In  later  ages  the  cuirass  was  disused,  and  was  not  revived  in 
Europe  tiU  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  In  England  it 
ma  disused  after  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  except  in  one  instance ;  but 
has  of  late  years  been  revived  for  our  cavalry.  The  cuirass  was  stated, 
in  Col.  Lygon's  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  army  and  navy  appointments,  in  1833,  to  have  been  introduced  as  a 
part  of  itie  accoutrements  of  the  Life-Guards  within  the  preceding 
twelve  years.  To  a  question,  "  Can  you  state  what  was  the  purchase- 
cost  per  man  of  the  cuirass  ? "  he  answered,  "  I  apprehend  they  cost 
nothing;  they  have  been  lying  in  the  Tower  for  years,  and  were  worn 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingen." 

In  the  Romish  calendar,  under  October  14,  we  find  the  name  of 
Si  Dominic,  who  is  called  lorieaiui  or  the  cuirassed,  a  title  given  to 
a  saint  of  the  11th  century,  who  constantly  wore  an  iron  cuirass  next 
to  his  skin. 

CUIRASSIERS,  heavy  cavalry  armed  with  cuirasses.  Most  of  the 
Goman  powers,  especially  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of 
Pnisaia,  have  regiments  of  cuirassiers.  They  also  form  a  portion  of 
^e  French  cavalxy.  In  England  we  have  no  regiments  which  go  by 
this  denomination,  although  what  are  called  the  life-guards  now  wear 
the  cuirass.     [Cuibass.] 

CTJLDEES,  the  name  of  a  religious  order  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  north  of  England,  whose  origin  may  be  dated  from  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century.  The  information  regarding  their  origin  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  memoirs  of  their  founder  Columba.  Their  gradual 
absorption,  by  the  spread  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  Scotland,  is  shown 
Tery  clearly  in  the  chartularies  and  other  mimiments  of  the  episcopal 
aeea  and  abbacies  in  Scotland.  There  have  been  so  many  etymologies 
of  the  word  Culdee,  and  they  are  all  so  purely  hypothetiod,  that  it 
would  be  a  useless  effort  to  attempt  a  comparative  judgment  on  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  history  and  institutions  of  the  Culdees  have  been 
the  subject  of  dispute  between  the  supporters  of  the  Episcopal  and 
those  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  polity :  the  one  maintaining 
that  this  primitive  body  were  a  mere  collection  of  monastic  institutions 
connected  with  the  Catholic  hierarchy ;  while  it  is  endeavoured  to  be 
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proved,  on  the  other  side,  that  they  were  the  prototypes  of  the  Pro- 
testant Presbyterians,  and  that  their  church  polity  was  derived  from 
the  fountain-head  of  Christian  truth,  and  communicated  to  modern 
times  through  the  Lollards,  before  the  Culdees  were  entirelv  extin- 
guished. They  have  in  this  respect  been  compared  with  the  Waldenses. 
The  Culdees  undoubtedly  formed  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  that 
early  Scottish  Church,  which  had  established  a  different  epoch  for 
the  celebration  of  Easter  from  the  Western  Church,— a  subject 
subsequently  productive  of  much  dispute  between  the  Scottish  and 
English  ecclesiastics.  The  ground  on  which  the  former  maintained 
their  own  peculiar  usages  was,  that  they  had  been  derived  directly  from 
the  apostles,  by  whom,  and  not  by  the  ecclesiastical  representatives  of 
St.  Peter,  the  Church  in  Ireland  had  been  planted.  The  practice  of  the 
Culdees  seems  to  have  so  far  coincided  with  the  later  monastic  Insti- 
tutions, that  they  lived  in  retirement,  practised  abstinence,  and  made 
devotion  and  the  administration  of  religious  and  chaiitable  functions 
their  chief  pursuits.  So  far  were  they,  however,  from  adopting  a  rule 
of  celibacy,  that  marriage  was  practised  and  reckoned  honourable 
among  them.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  their  precise  polity.  It  has 
been  found  that  they  ordained  bishops ;  but  it  farther  appears  that 
the  persons  bearing  that  name,  instead  of  having  any  absolute  autho- 
rity over  another  class  as  Presbyters,  were  themselves  under  the 
authority  of  the  president,  or  head  of  the  establishment,  as  represent- 
ing the  community.  The  Culdees  had  establishments  in  various  parts 
of  Scotland,  many  of  them  in  the  form  of  colleges,  where  they  kept 
small  libraries  of  manuscripts,  and  gave  instruction  to  youth.  Their 
principal  establishments,  besides  that  of  lona,  were  at  Oronsay,  Aber- 
nethy  in  Perthshire,  the  island  of  St.  Serf  in  Lochleven,  Dunkeld,  St. 
Andrew's,  and  Monymusk  in  Aberdeenidure.  Efforts  have  been  made, 
though  apparentlv  without  success,  to  identify  these  establishments 
with  the  episcopal  dioceses,  and  to  prove  that  each  college  or  monas- 
tery, with  its  head  and  ordinary  members,  was  virtually  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  diocese ;  but  it  is  better  supported  that  the  first  bishops 
were  Culdees,  and  that  they  were  elected  from  among  the  pastors  by 
the  votes  of  this  body.  The  archiepiacopal  see  of  St  Andrew's  appears 
to  have  owed  its  early  predominance  to  the  Culdees,  who  seem  to  have 
had  considerable  possessions  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  great  abbey 
of  Arbroath  is  believed  to  have  had  a  similar  origin,  and  so  is  that  of 
Melrose.  Besides  the  dispute  as  to  the  holding  of  Easter,  and  the 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  siiarriage  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  the 
Culdees  had  many  subjects  of  dispute  with  the  Romish  hierarchy,  from 
whose  customs  they  seem  to  have  diverged  on  the  subject  of  auricular 
confession,  and  various  others.  They  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  way 
before  the  waxing  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  St.  Bernard 
describes  the  people  as  beasts  and  barbarians,  who  "  neither  pay  tithes 
nor  first  fruits.  They  do  not  enter  into  lawful  marriage ;  they  do  not 
go  to  confession ;  no  one  can  be  foimd  who  applies  for  the  prescription 
of  penance,  nor  any  one  who  will  prescribe  it.**  The  erection  of  the 
several  bishoprics,  under  the  patronage  and  countenance  of  the  kings 
of  Scotland,  raised  up  powerful  enemies  to  the  Culdees  who  were 
within  the  r^^ctive  territories  allotted  to  them  as  dioceses,  and  the 
order  was  thus  gradually  incorporated  with  the  Romish  Church. 

(Jamieson,  Historical  AccoujU  of  the  Ancient  Culdees  of  lona,  and  of 
their  Settlements  in  Scotland^  England,  and  Ireland,  4to,  Edinb.  1811 ; 
Maccallum,  History  of  the  Culdees,  12mo,  Edmb.  1855;  Keith,  Catalogue 
of  Scottish  Bishops.) 

CULMINATION  {eulmen,  the  sunmiit  of  a  thing).  A  star  culminates, 
or  comes  to  its  highest  point,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  on  the 
meridian.    [Tranbit;  Meridian.] 

CULVERIN.    [Artillery.] 

CUMENE.    [CuMiKio  Acm/] 

CUM-EUGENYL.    [Cartophillio  Acid.] 

CUMIDINE.    [CuMnao  Acid.] 

CUMINAMIDE.    [Cuminic  Acm.] 

CUMINIC  ACID  (C«^„0,).  Cuminic  acid  and  its  derivatives  form 
a  group  of  bodies  which  are  entirely  homologous  with  the  benzoic  acid 
group. 

CuminicAldehyde,ffydrideofCumyl,Cuminol(Cijaiifi^  =  C^,fi^H). 
This  body,  which  is  the  starting  point  for  the  preparation  of  most  of 
the  cuminic  derivatives,  exists  in  a  free  state  in  the  etherial  oil  of  cumin 
{Cuminum  cyminum),  along  with  a  hydrocarbon  cymole.  When  this 
oil  is  treated  with  an  alkaline  bisulphite,  a  crystalline  compound  of 
the  aldehyde  with  the  bisulphite  is  formed,  and  this  compound,  freed 
from  foreign  substances  by  pressure  between  bibulous  paper,  yields  on 
subsequent  treatment  with  potash,  hydride  of  cumyle. 

When  pure,  hydrate  of  cumyl  is  a  colourless  or  slightly  yellow 
liquid,  with  a  strong  odour  of  cumin,  and  a  bitter  acrid  taste.  It  boils 
at  428"  F.  Exposed  to  the  air,  or  still  more  rapidly  when  treated  by 
oxidising  agents,  it  assimilates  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into 
cuminic  acid.  Treated  by  potassium,  hydrogen  is  liberated,  and 
eumyUde  of  potassium  (C^^iKO,)  is  formed. 

Cuminic  Acid  (C^B^^O^  =  KO,C^^fl^).  When  hydride  of  cumyle 
or  oil  of  cumine  is  dropped  on  fused  hydrate  of  potash,  hydrogen  is 
liberated,  and  cuminate  of  potash  is  formed  : — 

Ct«Hi,Oj  -f  KO  HO  =  KO,  CjoHijO,  -f  8H 
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When  the  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  water  and  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  the  cuminic  acid  is  precipitated,  and  after  crystallisation 
from  alcohol  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  beautiful  colourless  plates.  It 
is  a  monobasic  acid ;  its  salts  have  the  general  formula  C^qH^jMO^. 
They  are  of  little  importance. 

When  cuminic  acid  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  there  is  formed,  ac- 
oording  as  the  action  is  modified,  nitrocuminic  acid  {C^'H.^^(SO^)OJ)f  or 
binitrocumiiiic  atid  (C4oH,o(NOJjO,).  By  the  action  of  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus,  the  chloride  ofcumyl  (C^Hj|0,,Cl)  is  formed  \-^ 

CjoHi.o^  +  pcij  =  Cj^HjiOj,  a  +  Ha  +  po.ci. 
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This  IS  a  colourless  liquid,  which  fumes  in  moist  air,  and  boils  at 
493^  F.    By  water  it  is  decomposed  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  cuminic 

H 
acid,  and  by  ammonia  into  cuminamidt  (CimH^gO^sN  \ 

(C,o^        _ 
Cuminamide  is  also  formed  when  ouminate  of  ammonia  is  distilled.    It 
resembles  benzamide. 

Avhydrvus  cuminie  acid  {C,^^^fi^)^  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
chloride  of  cumyl  on  cuminate  of  soda.  It  closely  resemble  the  cor- 
respiinding  benzoic  compound. 

OumU  (C,^H,,),  Hydride  of  Cumenyl,  CufMne,  is  formed  when  cu- 
•minic  acid  is  distilled  with  excess  of  caustic  baryta  : — 

CaoHjsO,  +  JBaO  =  2BaO  CO,  +  CjgHi, 


Cumlnie  aeid.   Baryta. 


Cttrbonate  of 
baryta. 


Cumole. 


It  also  exists  in  coal-tar  naphtha,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  fractional 
distillation.  It  boils  at  ^i^'i"  F.  It  is  homologous  with  benzole,  which 
it  greatly  resembles,  and  under  Uie  influence  of  variou-  agents  it  under- 
giies  a  series  of  changes  exactly  similar  to  those  of  that  body.  Thus, 
there  exists  a  nitrwumole  (C  (,U,,N0,),and6mTCn'Cum"^  (C,sH  ^(^O^) 
The  former,  under  the  influence  of  reducing  agents,  is  converted  into 

CjjHu  1 
a  compound  ammonia,  cumidint,  (C..H,,K  =      U     V  N)  an  oily  liquid, 

which  with  acids  forms  crystallisable  salts.     Tliere  is  also  a  tulpho- 
cume/ic  acid  (C,„U,  S  OJ,  homologous  wiih  sulphobenzolic  acid. 

Cuminic  A  Icohol  (C.,.„H ,,0,).  W hen  cuminic  aldehyde  is  treated  with 
potash  ley  of  moderate  concentration,  it  undergoes  a  change  analogous 
to  that  experienced  by  its  homologue,  benzoic  aldehyde,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  being  converted  into  cuminio  acid^  and  cuminic 
alcohol  :— 

i(Cf.H,,0,)  -f  KOHO  s  C««H|iO,KO  +  C,oH,^0, 

V— ^         ^^^ s  ^         .  /        s .,— / 
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This  alcohol  is  a  colourless  liquid,  with  a  feeble  aromatic  odour,  and 
an  acrid  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water ;  it  boils  at  470**  F.  Like  its 
homologue,  benssoic  alcohol,  with  which  it  has  great  similarity,  it  has 
all  the  properties  of  an  alcohol.  It  decomposes  under  the  influence  of 
re-agents  into  products  analogous  to  those  furnished  by  ordinary 
alcohol,  the  difference  being  that  from  the  greater  complexity  of  the 
molecule  it  is  more  difficult  to  produce  these  changes. 

CUMINOL.    [Cuminic  Acid.] 

CUMOLE.    [Cuminio  Acid.] 

CUMONITRILE  (C^H„N).  This  body,  which  is  the  cyanide  of 
cumenyl  (C,gHjjCy),  is  obtained  by  heating  cuminate  of  ammonia.  It 
18  a  colourlras  oi  y  body,  of  an  agreeable  odour. 

CUMYL  (C^^jjO,).  The  hypothetical  radical  of  cuminic  acid. 
[Cuminic  Acid.] 

CUMYL-SALICYLAMIDE  (C^.H^NO.).  A  crystalline  amide  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  chloride  of  cumyl  upon  salicylamide.    [Amides.] 

CUNEIFORM  or  CUNEATIC.  These  words,  as  well  as  arrow-headed, 
nail-headed,  and  wedge-formed,  describe  the  oldest  written  characters 
Used  in  the  country  about  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  subsequently 
in  Persia.  All  refer  to  the  strokes  or  elements  of  the  characters 
which  were  thought  by  travellers  who  saw  the  tablets  on  which  they 
were  inscribed,  to  represent  wedges  or  the  heads  of  nails  or  arrows: 

they  vary  from  a  neatly  formed  stroke  like  this  T  to  a  clumsy 

triangular  wedge.  There  are  two  distinct  alphabets  made  up  of  these 
wedges  or  arrow-heads ;  the  older  one,  called  the  Assyrian  or  Baby- 
lonian, consists  of  more  than  two  hundred  characters,  in  which  the 
wedges  are  placed  horizontally,  perpendiciilarly,  and  obliquely,  often 
crossing  eacii  other  in  all  du^ctions ;  the  oblique  wedge  frequently 
becomes  an  angular  hook,  from  the  lengthening  of  one  side  of  the 

bead:  thus,  "^  becomes  ^^  ^  and  at  length  ^  .   The  Babylonian 

differs  from  the  Assyrian  little  more  than  the  handwriting  of  one  man 
from  that  of  another.  The  more  recent  alphabet  was  \iBcd  in  Persia ; 
it  consisted  of  thirty-six  letters  only,  the  strokes  were  all  horizontal  or 
perpendicular,  and  with  one  exception  they  were  never  niade  to  cross 


each  other.  This  second  alphabet  is  very  distinctly  formed  m  sQ  ihs 
cases  that  have  come  down  to  us,  no  one  letter  is  at  all  doubtfuT,  aod 
the  wordb  are  separated  from  each  other  by  an  oblique  stroke. 

Of  the  above  alphabets  the  older  one  appears  on  moniunents  dating 
at  least  twenty  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  documeots  are 
found  written  with  it  which  come  down  to  the  time  when  Alexander'^ 
successors  were  ruling  in  Western  Asia.  In  that  long  interTal  it 
underwent  many  modifications,  which  greatly  disguise  its  identity ; 
but  a  careful  investigation  will  show  that  the  characters  do  not  differ 
more  than  the  Roman,  Italic,  and  old  English  types  now  in  vim; 
not  so  much  as  the  variously  contorted  letters  we  see  occasionally, 
intended  by  their  contrivers  to  be  ornamental.  This  alphabet  was 
used  in  writing  at  least  four  different  languages,  only  one  of  which  has 
been  studied  to  any  great  extent ;  it  is  a  most  cumbrous  alphabet, 
almost  equalling  the  Egyptian  in  clumsiness  and  imperfection.  The 
other  alphabet  was  iised  in  the  Persian  empire  only,  where  itappean 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  elder  Cyrus,  and  it  is  found  in  docu- 
ments of  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus;  it  lasted,  therefore,  i  couple 
of  centuries,  from  540  B.o.  to  340  B.C.  This  was  a  true  alphal)et  of 
thirty-six  letters ;  it  is  easily  read,  the  words  are  separated,  there  ii 
very  little  variety  of  form  in  the  letters,  and  it  was  uaed  solely  for  the 
principal  language  of  the  Persian  empire. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  third  alphabet,  the  one  used  in  the 
so-called  Scythic  inscriptions  of  Persia,  but" this  is  really  a  moditicatioa 
of  the  hrst  mentioned  Assyrian  alphabet ;  it  is  somewhat  simplxiied, 
and  it  rejects  the  more  complex  forms.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  vfu 
employed  solely  for  the  Scythic  versions  of  the  inscriptiooa  of  the 
Achemsenian  dynasty ;  and  its  duration  was  also  from  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  to  that  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus. 

These  three  kinds  of  writing  almost  without  exception  are  found 
together,  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Achemaenian  period,  in  the  Pei^iau 
empire ;  all  such  monuments  contain  the  same  notice  or  statement  in 
the  three  languages  and  alphabets.  The  writing  upon  the  highest  or 
most  prominent  tablet  is  called  universally  the  first  kind ;  we  should 
be  inclined  to  caU  it  the  Median  writing,  as  being  in  the  language  of 
the  most  numerous  and  civilised  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Periian 
empire,  if  the  Median  name  had  not  hopelessly  yielded  to  that  of  the 
Persians,  the  energetic  race  of  the  province  of  Persis,  who  impoeed 
their  rule  upon  Media,  in  the  same  way  as  the  energetic  German  Franka 
imposed  their  own  national  denomination  over  all  GauL  The  next  in 
place  on  the  monuments  is  that  modification  of  Assyrian  used  for  a 
Turanian  language ;  it  is  called  "  the  second  kind,"  as  well  as  Medim 
and  Scythic ;  the  language  may  have  been  that  of  the  province  of  Per^ii, 
and  placed  so  high  on  the  inscriptions  as  being  the  tongue  of  the 
native  province  of  Cyrus.  The  third  in  place  is  the  Babylonian;  the 
language  of  the  most  literary  portion  of  the  Persian  empire,  which 
was  necessary  for  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ioscnj^onr 
over  its  western  provinces.  The  employment  of  this  version  has  proved 
the  stepping-stone  to  the  decipherment  of  the  Assyrian  language  and 
character,  almost  identical  with  Babylonian,  without  whicii  we  are 
confident  that  the  relics  of  Assyrian  literature,  found  in  such  abundana 
within  these  few  years,  could  never  have  been  by  any  possibility 
understood. 

All  the  early  accounts  of  cimeiform  inscriptions  refer  to  the  monu- 
ments of  Persia;  they  were  all  visible,  and  in  lofty  places,  while  thwe 
of  Assyria  were  buried  among  the  ruins  of  cities,  luckily  far  out  of 
reach,  to  be  found  at  the  very  moment  when  only  could  there  be  any 
hope  of  ascertaining  their  vtdue,  when  a  few  learned  scholars  had  suc- 
ceeded, after  thirty  years'  labour,  in  reading  the  easier  monuments 
which  were  to  give  a  clue  to  the  intelligence  of  the  more  mystenous 
relics  now  coming  into  view.  All  attempts  at  decipherment  had  been 
confined,  with  hardly  an  exception,  to  the  first  kind  of  writing,  uDtil 
the  labours  of  Layard  and  Botta,  in  and  about  the  mounds  of  the 
long-lost,  almost  fabulous  Nineveh,  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
Europe  the  vast  treasures  of  Assyrian  civilisation,  and,  in  the  majonty 
of  instances,  not  only  the  knowledge  of  their  existence,  but  the  monu- 
ments themselves ;  not  only  the  great  advertisements  posted  up  on  the 
walls  of  the  empire,  as  in  Persia,  but  thousands  of  the  books  '^^^ 
to  be  consulted  in  the  study.  These  books  are  closely  written  slabs  ot 
dried  clay,  from  a  pocket  edition  of  two  inches  by  one  and  a-half,  or  even 
less,  to  a  quarto  slab  of  eight  inches  by  six.  We  frequently  find  aiso. 
barrel-shaped  masses  of  terra-cotta,  from  four  to  seven  inches  long,  mw 
six  to  ten  inches  in  circumference ;  and  when  the  document  was 
larger  it  was  written  on  a  prism  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  sides,  from  twelre 
to  twenty  inches  long ;  one  has  been  found  in  fragments,  which  nwr 
have  been  more  than  thirty  inches  long.  These  prisms  had  a  b>ie 
through  their  length,  as  though  intended  to  be  mounted  like  a  roUei\ 
and  turned  round  to  present  its  sides  in  succession  to  the  reader. 
writing  on  all  these  terra-cotta  books  is  small,  from  six  to  ten  lines  i 
an  inch,  but  some  words  are  occasionally  much  smaller,  like  notes. 
which  sixteen  at  least  might  be  included  in  an  inch.  The  long-darPg 
burial  of  these  oldest  specimens  of  literary  labour,  while  it  has  for 
many  centuries  kept  from  the  world  such  abundant  sources  w 
knowledge  of  ancient  history,  has  done  us  the  great  service  of  p^ 
serving  these  fragile  relics  in  as  perfect  a  condition  as  they  were  ^^ 
when  first  buried  under  the  ruins  of  Assyria ;  many  of  them  are^^^ 
fresh  as  when  they*  came  from  the  hands  of  the  moulder,  wit 
burred  edge  made  by  the  writing-tool  upon  the  soft  clay  stiJ_F^'^  ' 
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liable.  Some  of  the  moat  fragile  and  ill-baked  records  that  may 
hanily  be  touched  without  damage,  have  nevertheleaa  reached  lu  quite 
perfect ;  while  others  much  harder  have  been  so  rubbed  as  to  be  half 
unmtelligible.  The  barrels  and  prisma  have,  in  many  instances,  been 
f.mnd  in  excellent  condition,  and  even  when  broken  are  complete  and 
ej£iJT  mended ;  but  must  imf ortunately  the  slabs,  with  the  exception 
c>i  the  very  smallest,  are  all  broken  in  pieces  vriUi  obvious  design,  so 
that  not  one  is  entire,  and  although  the  fragments  have  been  carefully 
Icoked  over,  and  all  those  cemented  which  were  foimd  to  fit,  yet 
scarcely  a  single  specimen  has  been  completed.  Further  research  will 
probably  bring  to  light  many  missing  fragments,  but  the  work  cannot 
be  trusted  to  those  who  have  not  made  some  study  of  the  language, 
and  tiiet>e  are  more  congenially  employed  in  reading  what  is  before 
them,  than  in  the  tedious  labour  of  searching  through  heaps  of  dusty 
fni^tntd,  often  finding  nothing  after  hours  of  toil. 

Tbe  first  notices  of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
ojgoiAnt,  were  brought  to  Europe  by  Pietro  della  Valle  about  250 
years  ago;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  Tavemier 
and  Kaempfer  published  some  imperfect  specimens,  which  were 
followed  by  those  of  Chardin  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  first  publi- 
cation  of  a  connected  inscription  was  made  by  Le  Brun  or  Bruyn,  at 
Amsterdam  in  1714;  in  the  compartment  numbered  131  of  a  large 
pkte  in  his  second  volume  at  page  272,  he  gives  in  the  three  langui^es 
the  inscription  of  Xerxes,  marked  C  by  Lassen,  and  17  by  Kawlinson, 
who  has  translated  it  at  page  337  of  his  *  Memoir.*  In  132  he  has 
Riwlin^n  s  No.  2,  a  very  short  inscription  of  Darius ;  but  the  com- 
meocing  letters  of  each  line  are  omitted :  in  133  he  gave  some  un- 
ccnnected  lines  from  more  than  one  inscription,  some  in  each  of  the 
three  languages,  but  all  imperfect ;  and  in  134,  the  window  inscription 
oi  Darius  which  had  also  been  printed  by  Kffimpfer  and  Chardin.  Most 
of  these  engravings  of  Le  Brun  may  now  be  readily  understood, 
although  they  contained  many  errors  which  would  have  sadly  misled  a 
decipherer.  The  first  really  good  copies  of  the  Achemaenian  monu- 
ments were  published  by  Niebuhr  a  century  ago,  and  these  consti- 
tuted the  basis  of  all  the  investigations  made  with  a  view  to  decipher- 
ments up  to  the  time  when  Colonel  Rawlinson  copied  the  great  Behis- 
tun  inscription,  now  twenty-five  years  ago,  giving  an  impulse  to  the 
study  of  these  monuments,  which  has  resulted  in  such  brilliant 
saccess.  >'iebuhr's  copies  were  before  the  world  half  a  century  before 
aiiy  reasonable  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  their  tenor ;  and  it  is 
eomewhat  amusing  now  to  run  over  the  guesses  made  by  really  learned 
men :  the  most  moderate  believed  they  were  mere  ornaments  carved 
at  the  caprice  of  the  architect ;  one  savant  decided  that  they  were 
charms  or  talismans ;  another  read  in  them  passages  from  the  Koran ; 
a  third  found  great  mysteries  connected  with  magic  and  astrology. 
The  first  step  made  in  the  right  direction  was  by  Professor  Qrotefend, 
of  Hanover,  who  collated  a  series  of  names,  which  there  was  good 
reason  to  believe  to  be  those  of  the  Achsmenian  kings  of  Persia. 
Qrotefend  thus  identified  the  names  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Hystaspes, 
uid  the  substantives,  "  king  '*  and  "  son  ;"  and  if  he  had  possessed  a 
competent  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
carried  his  deciphermenta,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  the  point  which  was 
not  reached  by  the  united  efibrts  of  Bnmouf  and  Lassen  till  1836.  As 
an  instance  of  sagacity  defeated  by  want  of  knowledge,  we  may  men- 
tion that  the  word  "  son,"  in  Sanscrit  putra,  was  read  bun,  because  he 
was  told  told  that  the  term  buns  waa  current  with  this  meaning  in 
India.  Jhtn$  was  the  Bengalee  mode  of  pronouncing  the  Sanscrit 
ransa,  '*  a  family  ;"  the  wrong  application  of  n  was  for  a  long  time  a 
source  of  error,  and  it  was  not  till  1838  and  1839,  that  Rawlinson  and 
lessen  diaooverod  the  true  reading  oi  putra.  Some  twenty  years  after 
Grotefend's  first  step,  Mons.  St.  Martin  made  an  advance  in  reading 
the  name  of  Hyataspee  TuAtcMpa,  which  Qrotefend  had  made  O'osh- 
tofiHi.  A  more  important  step  was  made  by  Rask  three  years  after,  in 
»  pamphlet  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  1826  ;  he  made  known  the  nasals 
■I  and  n,  showed  the  accusative  case  ending  in  n,  and  the  genitive 
piuiaj  in  anam  ;  and  it  would  seem,  might  have  enabled  a  good  Sanscrit 
Khoiar  to  read  everything  which  the  Achemienians  had  left  behind 
than;  but  so  slow  was  the  progress  made,  perhaps  from  the  little 
coQfidezu)e  felt  by  scholars  in  what  had  b<!en  already  discovered,  that 
nothing  of  value  was  made  known  for  ten  years  after  this,  when 
Bumouf  and  Lassen  independently  published  Uieir  readings  of  one  of 
Niebuhr's  inscriptions,  pL  xxxL,  containing  the  enumeration  of  the 
Satrapies  of  the  Persian  empire ;  a  list  of  twenty-three  names,  which 
are  among  those  given  by  Herodotus ;  this  list  had  already  in  1832  been 
imperfectly  rendered  by  Qrotefend.  In  1838,  two  years  subsequent 
to  those  important  publications,  CoL  Rawlinson  sent  from  Teheran 
to  the  Roy2d  Asiatic  Society  his  first  communication  on  the  inscrip 
tion  of  Behistun,  a  great  part  of  which  he  had  copied  with  much 
difficulty  and  some  danger.  This  communication,  which  was  dated 
January  1,  1838,  contained  a  transcript  in  Roman  characters,  with  a 
translation,  of  the  oommencing  paragraphs  of  that  inscription,  and  every 
It'Uer  was  read  as  now  admitted  by  the  common  consent  of  all  who 
have  studied  the  subject.  This  was  a  promising  essay,  which  was 
foUowed  by  details  on  the  alphabet,  and  a  precis  ef  the  contents  of  the 
inscription  of  Behistun.  But  the  Affghan  war  compelled  Col.  Raw- 
Undim  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  peaceful  labours,  and  nothing  from  him 
apne-rcd  in  print  until  eigat  years  afterwarda,  except  very  brief 
aoticet  in  the '  Athenjonm '  and  '  Literary  Gazette,'  and  in  the  annual 


'  Reports  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Proceedings.'  ♦  At  length,  la 
the  year  1846,  the  Ro]^al  Asiatic  Society  issued  a  volume  containing 
the  whole  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  in  fac-simile,  together  with  a 
very  complete  analysis  and  literal  translation,  accompanied  by  copies 
and  versitms  of  all  the  Persian  inscriptions  which  were  then  known  to 
exist ;  to  which  very  few  additions  have  been  made  since.  This  volume 
contains  also  a  general  historv  of  the  discovery  and  decipherment,  and 
a  detailed  memoir  on  the  alphabet.  While  the  work  was  yet  printing, 
a  letter  was  read  from  Col  Rawlinson,  dated  at  Bagdad,  August  26th, 
containing  an  additional  chapter,  in  which  the  colonel  conmiunicated 
hia  discovery  of  inherent  vowels  in  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  bring  the  gramhiatical  forms  of  the  ancient 
Persian  into  the  closest  analogy  with  those  of  Zend  and  Sanscrit,  and  to 
remove  the  many  anomalies  attending  the  mode  of  transcription  hitherto 
adopted.  This  was  an  important  discovery  for  the  philologist,  though 
it  added  little,  if  anything,  to  the  intelligence  of  the  inscriptions ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  same  discovery  was  made  simultaneously 
by  the  Rev.  l>r.  Hincks,  of  Killyleagh,  in  Ireland ;  a  gentleman  who 
has  distinguished  himself  by  very  gi-eat  acumen  in  all  the  varieties  of 
cuneiform  writing  This  volume  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  Persian 
writing,  and  satisfied  the  learned  that  the  decipherment  rested  on  a 
secure  foundation.  The  inscriptions  were  republished  in  the  following 
year  at  Leipzig,  by  Professor  Benfey,  with  Col.  Rawlinson's  versions 
translated  into  German,  accompanied  by  a  vocabulary ;  together  with 
an  introduction,  in  which  the  learned  professor  expresses  h  mself  with 
warm  commendation  of  the  sagacity  and  learning  dibplayed  by  CoL 
RawUnson  in  this  valuable  work.  There  remained  now  the  second  or 
Scythian  kind,  and  the  far  more  important  Babylonian,  which  was  to 
leskd  us  to  an  understanding  of  the  very  ancient  and  not  then  discovered 
literature  of  Assyria. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  show  what  is  the  historicid  result  of 
these  discoveries  in  the  easiest  and  first  found,  but  chronolugically  the 
latest  cuneiform  alphabet.  We  proceed  to  do  it  very  briefly.  The  oldest 
inscription  is  one  of  Cyrus,  repeated  four  times  on  the  ruined  pillars  of 
PasargadsB  ;  it  says  simply,  "  I  am  Cyrus,  the  Achemaen>au."  Darius 
has  one  still  shorter,  without  the  epithet,  and  seven  of  various  lengths 
from  half  a  dozen  to  sixty  lines,  besides  the  important  monument  of 
Behistun.  All  those  of  any  length  contain  invocations  to  Ormuzd,  and 
two  have  lists  of  the  provinces  of  Persia,  the  latest  of  which  in  date, 
engraved  on  the  tomb  of  Darius,  included  a  nimiber  of  names  omitted 
in  the  former ;  probably  recent  annexations.  Of  Xerxes,  the  son  of 
Darius,  there  are  eight  inscriptions,  the  longest  having  thirty  lines, 
all  of  similar  purport  to  the  smaller  monuments  of  Darius.  One  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  was  discovered  at  Susa  after  the  publication  of 
CoL  Rawlinson's  memoir.  It  contained  five  long  lines,  but  it  was 
imperfect.  In  this  monument  the  king  records  the  placing  of  the 
statues  of  Anaitis  and  Mithra  in  the  temple  of  Ormuzd,  and  he  invokes 
the  protection  of  the  three  deities.  A  much  longer  inscription  of 
thirty-five  lines  was  erected  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  who,  after  the  usual 
invocation  to  Ormuad,  details  his  pedigree  up  to  Arshama  the  father 
of  Hystaspes.  It  is  curious  that  this  inscription,  as  well  as  that  of 
Mnemon,  is  fuU  of  gross  errors  of  grammar,  showing  that  the  language 
had  greatly  deteriorated  in  the  course  of  a  century  and  a  half,  or  what 
some  may  think  more  probable,  that  the  language  of  the  inscriptions 
was  already  a  learned  language  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  monarchy, 
and  that  the  study  of  it  had  not  been  kept  up.  The  writer  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  old  Median  language  had  been  affected  by  the 
Persian  conquest ;  the  verbal  forms  are  not  much  damaged,  but  cases 
and  declensions  are  in  hopeless  confusion.  The  difference  between  the 
styles  of  Darius  and  Artaxerxes,  is  as  great  as  that  found  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  the  11th  century,  and  the  language  of  the  century 
following  the  Norman  conquest.  A  smaller  inscription  of  Artaxerxes 
was  also  found  at  Susa,  and  another  is  in  the  Treasury  of  St.  Mark,  at 
Venice,  on  a  vase,  where  it  is  repeated  in  Seythic  and  Babylonian,  and 
also  in  regular  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

The  great  inscription  of  Behistun  deserves  a  separate  notice.  Its 
position  is  300  feet  from  the  foot  of  the  rock,  where  it  could  not  have 
been  engraved  without  scaffolding ;  the  face  of  the  stone  was  carefully 
smoothed,  and  in  imsoimd  or  defective  places  other  pieces  were  artist- 
ically laid  in,  and  fastened  with  molten  lead ;  so  nicely  is  this  done, 
that  according  to  Col.  Rawlinson,  "  very  careful  scrutiny  is  required 
at  present  to  detect  the  artifice."  The  engraving  is  executed  in  letters 
above  an  inch  long,  with  an  elegance  and  uniformity  almost  imequalled, 
and  the  whole  surfiice  was  afterwards  covered  with  a  silijeous  glaze  of 
extraordinary  hardness,  very  much  of  which  remains  on  the  rock,  while 
portions  that  have  become  detached  are  still  found  in  masses  on  the 
ledge  at  the  foot. 

Darius  begins  his  inscription  by  tracing  up  his  genealogy  to  the 
eponym  of  his  family,  and  then  enumerates  &e  23  provinces  of  lus 
empire.  He  recapitulates  the  murder  of  Smerdis  by  his  brother 
Cambyses,  the  death  of  Cambyses,  the  insurrection  of  Gumata  (the 
Cometes  of  Justin),  his  death,  and  his  own  accession  to  the  throne. 
We  have  in  this  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  without  the  romantic 
stories  detailed  by  the  credulous  or  imaginative  Greek.    The  first  care 

•  See  *  Athcntnum,*  April  14,  1888,  No.  546,  p.  275  ;  Dec.  1  J,  1888,  No.  582, 
p.  915  ;  '  Literary  Gazeue,'  Deo.  22, 1838,  No.  1 144,  p.  809 ;  and  Asiatic  Soeiety*B 
•Annual  Reports,'  May,  1838,  p.  ix.,  snd  May,  1840,  p.  9. 
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of  DariuB  was  to  restore  the  national  worship  which  Qumata  had  neg- 
lected. While  thus  occupied,  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Suaiana,  and  almost 
simultaneously  another  in  Babylon  imder  the  conduct  of  a  man  whom 
Darius  calls  a  pretender,  assuming  the  renowned  name  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.  The  first  revolt  was  easily  quelled  by  the  g^erala  of  Darius ; 
that  of  Babylonia  yielded  only  to  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  who 
after  two  successful  battles  followed  Uie  pretender  to  Babylon,  and 
slew  bim  there.  While  still  in  Babylon  nine  provinces  took  the 
opportunitv  of  rising,  from  Assyria  in  the  north  to  Egypt  in  the  south, 
and  even  his  own  native  Persia  was  one  of  the  rebellious  districts. 
The  latter  was  easily  quelled ;  but  six  battles  were  fought  with  very 
partial  success  against  the  insurgent  Medes  and  Assyrians,  who  were 
not  subdued  until  Darius  himself  took  the  field :  he  fought  a  battle 
with  the  Median  chief,  who  was  named  Phraortes,  at  a  place  called 
Gundrus,  and  put  him  to  flight.  Phraortes  escaped  to  Rhages,  where 
he  was  captured,  and  brought  to  Darius,  who  cruelly  tortured  him, 
and  subsequently  put  him  to  death  at  Ecbatana. 

The  next  insurrection  was  in  Sagartia,  but  the  leader  of  the  revolt, 
who  assimied,  like  Phraortes,  to  be  of  the  royal  race  of  Media,  was 
soon  defeated,  and  put  to  death,  after  torture,  at  Arbela.  Another 
revolt  followed  in  Parthia,  which  was  subdued  by  Uystaspes,  the 
father  and  lieutenant  of  Darius,  after  two  engagements,  in  the  second 
of  which  he  was  aided  bv  troops  which  his  son  supplied.  A  province 
of  Bactria  then  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  but  this  was  quelled 
in  one  battle  by  Dadarses  the  satrap  of  Bactria.  And  now  another 
false  Smerdis  arose  in  Persis,  who  gave  Darius  much  more  trouble ;  he 
made  a  diversion  by  despatching  troops  to  Arachosia,  who  excited  that 
province  to  revolt  also.  Five  battles  were  fought,  two  in  Persis,  and 
three  in  Arachosia,  in  none  of  which  Darius  was  present,  although  he 
appears  to  have  been  in  that  part  of  the  empire.  Finally  the  rebellion 
was  quelled,  and  the  chiefs  were  captured  and  put  to  death.  In  the 
mean  time  Babylon  revolted  .again  under  an  Armenian,  who,  like  the 
former  insui^gent,  took  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  he  was 
defeated  by  the  general  of  Darius,  and  crucified  in  Babylon.* 

Here  the  historical  part  of  the  inscription  ends,  and  the  monimient 
was  probably  erected  during  the  period  of  tranquillity  which  ensued ; 
but  it  appears  from  a  short  column  subsequently  added,  which  is  very 
much  damaged,  that  another  revolt  broke  out  in  Susisna,  which  was 
quelled  b^  Qobryas,  the  general  of  Darius ;  and  again  another  among 
the  Scythians  on  the  Tigris. 

The  closing  column  of  the  inscription  is  filled  with  the  names  of  the 
defeated  rebels,  whom  Darius  here  calls  kings,  with  asseverations  of 
the  truth  of  the  record,  a  considerable  amount  of  self-glorification, 
and  blessings  and  curses  invoked  on  the  preservers  and  destroyers  of 
the  monument  respectively,;  the  whole  concludes  with  the  names  of 
the  six  men  who  assisted  in  the  death  of  the  Magian,  the  false 
Smerdis,  and  a  recommendation  of  their  descendants  to  the  monarch's 
successor. 

We  have  much  lees  to  say  of  the  second  branch  of  the  subject ; 
historically,  nothing;  as  the  contents  of  the  inscriptions  are  merely 
translations  of  those  above  described.  The  first  treatise  upon  these 
inscriptions  specially,  by  Westei'gaard,  was  published  in  the  '  Trans- 
actions of  the  Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen,'  in  1845.  This 
was  a  very  careful  analysis  of  all  that  had  been  then  published,  and 
considering  the  limited  materials  at  his  disposal,  it  is  a  monument  of 
the  learned  Dane's  sagaci^.  The  memoir  of  Norris,  published  in  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society's  iR>uma],  in  1853,  had  the  advantage  of  a 
greatly  increased  quantity  of  material.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  having 
placed  at  the  writer's  disposal  the  paper  casts  of  the  great  inscription 
of  Behistun,  which  enabled  him  to  show  the  value  of  many  characters 
not  ascertained  previously :  out  of  105  characters  he  foimd  the  approxi- 
mate sound  of  84,  and  in  most  of  these  he  agrees  with  Westergaard. 
In  regard  to  the  language,  Norris's  opinion  was,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
Turanian  division ;  and  he  was  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  more  like  the 
Ugrian  branch  than  any  other,  although  agreeing  here  and  there  in  its 
vocables  rather  with  Mongol  or  Turk.  The  Turanian  division  of 
languages  includes  a  very  large  number  of  tongues,  with  tax  greater 
diiierences  than  those  found  in  the  Indo-Gkrmanic  or  Semitic  £milies 
in  their  lai^gest  extent,  and  any  features  in  which  all  agree  are  rather 
negative  than  positive.  Norris  suggests,  in  p.  52,  that  the  cuneiform 
system  was  invented  by  a  Scythic  nation,  which  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  discovery  of  the  pna-Semitic  inscriptions  of  Nineveh, 
and  by  tne  investigations  of  Oppert.  He  also  gives  some  reasons,  in 
p.  205,  for  a  supposition  that  the  natives  of  the  province  of  Persis 
were  Souths ;  possibly  they  spoke  the  language  of  Uie  inscriptions  of 
the  second  kind,  which  may  have  been  adopted  by  Cyrus  in  preference 
to  the  dialects  of  the  other  barbarous  tribes  of  the  empire,  because  it 
was  that  of  his  native  province.  Norris  suggested  that  the  dialect  was 
that  of  Susiana,  but  nearly  all  the  inscriptions  found  in  Susa  are  in 
a  ditTerent  though  probably  allied  language. 

The  value  of  this  part  of  the  investigation  is  merely  philological ; 
unless  it  may  by-and-bye  afford  a  clue  to  the  other  languages  which  we 

*  It  is  earioas  that,  aAer  mentioning  a  battle,  the  Babylonian  version  always 
reeoriU  the  nunr.bera  of  the  killed  and  taken;  a  particnlar  neglected  by  the  less 
mathematical  If  edee  and  Feraiana.  The  lore  of  ealonlation  was  certainly  active 
in  the  Babylonians,  and  was  more  bencflcially  directed  in  their  astronomical 
labonrs. 


find  written  in  cuneiform  characters,  and  it  may  even  aid  in  decipher- 
ing the  prse-Semitic  Turanian  tablets,  which  reach  to  2000  b.g. 

We  now  come  to  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  inscriptions,  a  branch  of 
the  inquiry  quite  unnoticed  when  the  subject  was  first  studied,  but 
which  now,  &om  the  great  number  of  relics  found,  and  their  iar  mon 
ancieat  date,  extending  to  a  period  when  all  profuie  history  is  ulent, 
has  arrived  at  dimensions  that  have  thrown  all  the  rest  into  the  shade. 
The  brilliant  results  of  the  researches  in  and  about  Nineveh  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  we  have  spoken  of  the  very  large  numbers  of 
earthen  blocks  and  slabs  brought  home,  the  principal  vehicle  for  the 
literary  labours  of  the  Assyrians,  nothing  having  been  found  in  any 
way  resembling  parchment  or  paper.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  thai 
something  of  the  sort  existed ;  perhaps  leather  skins ;  we  find  in 
several  b^-relie&  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  represent  tbe 
enimieration  of  things  required  to  be  numbered,  such  as  the  attk 
passing  through  the  gate  of  a  city,  or  the  more  favourite  occupation  of 
counting  a  heap  of  heads  cut  off  from  the  king's  enemies,— two  men 
pictiured  with  writing  materials  in  their  hands,  one  of  them  hsriiig 
a  little  slab  with  a  pointed  tool  digging  into  its  sur&ce,  and  tbe 
other  usually  provided  with  a  flexible  roll,  the  end  hanging  loosely 
down,  upon  which  he  is  obviously  vmting  with  ink — no  doubt  checking 
lus  companion.  The  contemporary  records  of  the  Bible  show  the  smt 
usage.  Isaiah,  viii.  1,  mentions  a  roU  for  writing;  and  in  zxcv.  4, 
the  rolling  of  a  book  is  alluded  to.  Of  the  etymology  of  these  wordi, 
from  a  verb  signifying  to  roil,  there  is  no  doubt ;  about  the  ink  of 
Jeremiah  (xxxvi.  18),  and  the  inkhom  of  Ezekiel  (ix.  2),  there  is  len 
certainty,  although  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  words  is  probably  the 
right  one. 

The  decipherment  of  the  third  class  of  cuneiform  inscriptions  is  doe 
mainly  to  the  sagacity  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  though  much  has  been 
done  by  Dr.  Hincks  and  Hons.  Oppert.  Sir  Henry  wis  favounblT 
placed  at  Bagdad  for  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  inscriptions 
found  by  Layard,  which  passed  through  his  hands  on  their  way  to 
England;  he  had  a  critical  knowledge  of  tiie  Arabic  language,  ind he 
was  not  imacquainted  with  the  other  Semitic  tongues.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  the  value  of  the  new  discoveries  which  Layard  and  Botta  were 
copiously  bringing  to  light,  he  quitted  the  study  of  the  first  braoebes 
of  the  investigation,  now  almost  exhausted,  and  plunged  eageriy  into 
the  new  mine.  In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  attending  the  clumsy  and 
enigmatical  Assyrian  mode  of  writing,  which  can  hudly  be  called  an 
alphabet,  he  noade  rapid  way,  aided  by  the  unfortunately  much- 
damaged  version  of  the  Behistim  inscription  in  the  Babylonian  lan- 
guage and  character,  which  were  sufficiently  like  the  Assyrian  to 
enable  a  philologer  to  make  his  first  steps  with  confidence.  Into  the 
details  of  the  decipherment  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  Colooei 
Rawlinson 's  memoir,  containing  his  analysis  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  great  Babylonian  ixiscription,  vras  printed  in  1851  by  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  This  still  awaits  completion ;  but  enough  is  giTfli 
there  to  enable  a  man  with  a  good  knowledge  of  Semitic  languages, 
Hebrew  especially,  to  read  many  passages  in  any  historical  monument 
It  has  already  in  this  country  enabled  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  to  translate 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  annali  of  Tiglath  Pileser  I.,  and  some  portions 
of  the  hieratic  slab  of  Nebuchadnezzar  which  was  presented  to  tbe 
East  India  Company  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  frequent 
admixture  of  the  forms  and  words  of  the  ancient  race  who  preceded 
the  Assyrians  in  the  lands  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the 
probable  inventors  of  this  mode  of  writing,  concur  with  the  clnmiy 
adaptation  of  the  alphabet  to  puzzle  the  most  learned  and  en^getic 
investigator  in  many  places.  The  number  of  vocabularies  found  in  the 
ruins  of  palaces,  upon  which  the  ancient  Turanian  words  are  explamed 
in  ordinary  Assyrian,  shows  that  the  difficulty  was  felt  tweniy-sii  or 
twenty-seven  centuries  ago,  when  the  language  was  vernacular :  we 
may  expect  to  find  it  greater  now.  The  difficulties  are  gradually 
diminishing,  but  much  remains  to  be  done ;  and  the  very  fragmentary 
condition  of  the  vocabularies  found  will  perhaps  render  a  complete 
knowledge  of  Assyrian  impossible.  But  we  do  not  despair ;  the  first 
part  of  tie '  Corpus  Inscriptionum,'  compiled  by  Sir  Henry  RawlinaoOf 
and  printed  at  the  cost  of  government,  is  already  completed,  com- 
prising 70  lai^ge  sheets  of  monuments,  chiefly  historical,  beginning 
with  the  stamped  bricks  of  the  ancient  Turanian  monarchB  of  twent; 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  proceeding  downwards  to  va 
annals  of  the  successors  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  A  second  part  is  i° 
preparation,  which  will  contain  vocabuJuies,  mathematical  table^ 
astronomical  observations  and  calendars,  mythological  tablets,  lists^ 
dynasties,  descriptions  of  countries,  rivers,  and  mountains,  clasubw 
lists  of  animals,  and  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  matter.  ^  oeo 
the  united  efiorts  of  some  dozen  patient  and  energetic  learned  v^ 
shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  mass  of  material,  we  may  hops  tbat 
every  thing  will  be  discovered  which  is  not  really  impossible. 

A  good  many  Assyrian  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  the  hwrwK 
character,  which  diverges  from  the  ordinary  form  much  in  the  b^ 
way  that  the  various  monkish  forms  called  QoUiic,  Old  En^iih,4e» 
differ  from  the  Roman  typo.  These  would  have  formed  a  mors  senooj 
difficulty  but  for  the  discovery  of  a  fragment,  now  in  the  BnUsn 
Museum,  which  was  very  accurately  engraved  and  published  by  her 
Porter.  This  proved  to  be,  so  far  as  it  went,  a  copy  in  cuniT«  cm- 
racter  of  the  great  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  engraved  in  w 
complex  hieratic  character.     Three  of  tiie  inscriptions  in  the  voluna 
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mentioned  above,  prepared  by  Sir  Hemy  C.  Rawlinson,  are  in  this 
character. 

The  inflcriptions  of  Van  in  Armenia,  copied  by  Schults,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  have  not  yet  been  read.  A  fair 
commencement  was  made  by  Dr.  Hincka  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Rojal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  1848.  Dr.  Hincks  gave  some  strong 
reasons  for  considering  the  language  to  be  of  the  Indo-Oermanic 
faxDJlj;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  he  has  followed  up  his  investi- 
gations. 

The  incriptions  of  Suaa  appear  to  be  in  a  Turanian  language ;  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  seriously  investigated,  and,  in  fact,  they  are 
too  few  to  afford  much  scope  to  a  decipherer.  Several  of  the  words 
^pesr  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  second 
das ;  but  the  alj^bet  is  on  the  whole  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
Assyrian  class. 

The  language  of  the  predecessors  of  the  Assyrians,  who  appear  to 
have  been  named  Aocadi,  will  form  a  more  serious  study ;  the  consider- 
able number  of  slabs  in  their  language  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
■od  the  continued  influence  of  that  language  upon,  or  at  least  admix- 
ture with,  the  Assyrian  of  all  the  monuments,  will  by-and-bye  excite 
more  attention  than  it  haa  yet  met  with.  A  small  grammatiod  tablet, 
00  which  the  Accad  forms  are  compared  with  the  Ajuyrian,  was  copied 
by  Mens.  Oppert,  who  has  also  published  in  Paris  a  valuable  historical 
eketch  of  tiie  history  of  cuneiform  decipherment. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  %llowed  on  the  reality  of  cuneiform  decipher- 
ment, as  doubts  have  often  been  expressed  in  relation  to  this  r^ty. 
It  has  been  vehemently  disputed  by  some  persons  of  note,  though  we 
are  not  aware  of  the  grounds  of  their  objections.  We  have  heard  of 
two  aiguments  only,  and  they  are  mutually  destructive ;  the  one  is 
that  no  decipherment  is  trustworthy  that  does  not  concur  with  some 
independent  testimony;  the  other  that  independent  testimony  renders 
the  result  suspicious,  because  a  decipherer  would,  even  unconsciously, 
gait  his  readings  to  such  testimony :  as  in  the  case  of  the  genealogy  of 
Darius,  where  the  Behistun  monument  agrees  with  Herodotus.  With 
regard  to  the  Persian  inscriptions,  written  in  a  limited  alphabet,  with 
words  clearly  separated,  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of  decipherment 
would  be  tantamount  to  denying  that  any  writing  in  unknown  characters 
coold  ever  be  deciphered;  a  feat  easily  accomplished  by  a  clever 
schoolboy  in  his  own  tongue,  while  the  circumstance  that  a  decipherer 
woiis  upon  a  language  not  his  own  could  do  no  more  than  make  the 
task  difficult,  provide]  that  the  Isnguage  to  be  read  was  one  that  the 
decipherer  knew  something  of.  It  would  puzzle  a  man  to  contrive  a 
false  alphabet  which  would  make  sense  of  a  short  English  inscription 
of  a  dosen  words  only,  and  the  credulity  must  be  very  ample  indeed 
that  could  swidlow  such  a  contrivance  in  the  case  of  an  inscription  of 
five  hundred  lines.  There  would  be  more  reason  to  doubt  of  the  reality 
of  As^rian  decipherments,  because  of  the  complicated  mode  of  writing 
uaed,  Lf  we  had  not  at  our  disposal  a  pretty  long  bilingiud  (in  fact 
tiiliDgual)  inscription,  in  which  one  of  the  hmguages  is  Assyrian,  and 
another  read  partially  at  least.  This  inscription  contains  a  large 
number  of  names,  and  thus  it  gave  us  many  letters  of  our  new 
alphabet.  A  reasonable  objection  brought  forward  to  the  reading 
of  these  monuments  lies  in  the  alleged  existence  of  polyphones,  or 
diaractezs  having  several  powers.  No  doubt  some  difficulty  arose 
from  this,  but  it  has  been  overrated;  we  have  something  like  it 
in  our  own  c  and  g,  which  letters  have  two  sounds  each.  But,  strictly 
speaking,  we  believe  there  are  few,  if  any,  polyphones ;  each  letter  has 
one  sound,  though  some  have  several  eigoiiications.  An  analogy  with 
this  may  be  see  in  our  letter  x,  which  has  one  sound  but  several  values. 
Most  Engjishmen  seeing  Xber,  Xtmas,  Charing  X,  Charles  X.,  will  at 
once  read  December,  Christmas,  Charing  Cross,  and  Charles  the  Tenth, 
but  they  would  hardly  say  that  x  had  five  phonetic  powers.  The 
Assyrians  had  several  such  characters,  but  their  use  wss  limited,  though 
the  reader  must  have  been  occasionally  in  doubt.  But  reading  is 
a  difficult  task  in  most  Oriental  nations,  and  the  accomplishment  could 
lisrdly  have  been  universal  in  Assyria,  nor  would  written  works  be  so 
numerous  as  to  demand  much  rapidity  in  reading.  If  many  books 
exi  ted,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they  were  written  on  skins  or 
leaves,  in  some  lees  cumbrous  writing  than  that  of  the  monuments 
which  have  survived  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries ;  and  traces  of 
such  writing  appear  here  and  there  on  the  Assyrian  bricks,  not  yet 
nad,  but  having  some  resemblance  to  Phenidan. 

On  the  whole  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction  that  the 
decipherers  of  Assjnian  are  on  the  right  path,  and  that  simple  narrative 
pasBges  are  now  read  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  but  it  will  require  the 
united  efforts  of  many  scholars,  and  the  compilation  of  a  dictionary,  in 
whidi  tile  varying  forms  constitating  the  power  and  the  difficulty  of 
Semitic  languages  shall  be  brought  under  their  respective  roots,  and 
their  values  thus  specified,  before  the  long  lost  monuments  now  so 
^ipily  discovered  uiall  be  completely  imderstood. 

CUPEL ;  CUPELLATION.    [Assatino.] 

CUPID.    [Ebos.] 

CUTOLA.    [Dome.] 

CUPPINQ  is  of  two  kinds :  one  by  which  some  blood  is  taken  away, 
g^erally  simply  termed  cupping ;  the  other  when  no  blood  is  abstracted, 
which  is  accordingly  termed  dxy  cupping.  The  preliminarv  steps  of 
the  operation  are  the  same  in  both  cases :  the  part  to  which  it  is 
intended  to  apply  the  cupping-glasaee  is  washed  with  warm  water,  or  a 


warm  oloth  is  merely  applied  to  it,  in  order  to  attract  blood  to  the 
part.  A  small  bell-shaped  glass,  a  portion  of  the  air  of  which  has  been 
expelled  by  holding  it  for  an  instant  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  is 
immediately  applied  to  the  spot  which  hss  been  prepared.  The  usual 
amount  of  pressure  on  the  part  being  diminished,  the  blood  flows  to 
the  part,  and  produces  distension  of  the  vessels  and  elevation  of  the 
surface,  as  well  as  a  purple  or  livid  colour.  If  it  be  intended  to  take 
away  blood,  the  cupping-glass  is  speedily  removed,  aud  an  instnmient 
called  a  scarificator,  containing  a  number  of  lancets,  sometimes  as  many 
as  twenty,  is  applied,  and  made  to  act  so  as  to  inflict  a  corresponding 
number  of  incisions  on  the  skin  and  subjacent  vessds.  "  The  instru- 
ment is  so  constructed,  that  the  depth  to  which  the  lancets  penetrate 
may  \^  made  greater  or  less  at  the  option  of  the  practitioner."  It  is 
not  in  general  advisable  that  the  depth  should  be  very  great,  as  more 
blood  flows,  and  the  vessels  will  continue  to  bleed  longer,  if  only 
partially  divided,  than  if  completely  cut  through.  The  cupping-glass, 
exhausted  as  before,  is  to  be  immediately  replaced,  and  if  skifiully 
applied,  and  the  air  has  not  been  too  much  rarefied,  by  which  too  great 
pressure  is  made  by  the  edges  of  the  glass,  a  considerable  qxiantity  of 
blood  wUl  flow  into  it.  When  neariy  full,  or  if  the  blood  begin  to 
coagulate,  the  glass  is  to  be  carefully  removed,  the  wounded  part 
quickly  washed  with  a  sponge  with  warm  water,  and  the  glass  having 
been  emptied  and  washed,  is  to  be  again  applied,  if  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  blood  should  not  have  been  obtained  by  the  first  application.  Two 
or  more  glasses  may  be  applied  to  different  spots  at  tiie  same  time,  so 
that  the  quantity  of  blood  desired,  or  necessary  to  obtain  the  object  in 
view,  may  be  more  quickly  abstracted. 

"  Where  dry  cupping  only  is  intended,  the  glasses  may  be  permitted 
to  remain  on  the  skm  for  a  few  momentsi,  and  replaced  five  or  six  times, 
with  a  little  variation  of  their  position,  in  order  to  prevent  the  skin 
from  being  hurt  by  their  pressure." 

Cupping  by  wmch  blood  is  abstracted  is  used  either  where  general 
bleeding  is  unnecessary,  or  as  supplelhentary  to  it,  for  the  removal  of 
congestions  or  local  affections.  It  is  analogous  to  the  use  of  leeches, 
over  which,  however,  when  the  situation  of  the  part  admits  of  the 
application  of  the  glasses,  it  has  in  general  many  advantages.  The 
blood  is  more  rapidly  abstracted,  a  point  of  great  importance  in  inflam- 
matory diseases;  there  is  less  risk  of  subsequent  bleeding  from  the 
wounds ;  and  the  part  of  the  body  subjected  to  the  operation  is  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  much  shorter  time.  Cupping  is  also  preferable  in  cases 
where  the  application  of  leeches  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  severe  erysipelaa 
of  the  skin. 

"  In  inflammations  and  congestions  about  the  head,  cupping  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  between  the  shoulders  is  a  most  useful  mode  of 
abstracting  blood ;  and  this  operation  is  also  particuliU'ly  applicable  for 
the  removal  of  blood  from  the  parietes  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  in 
diseases  of  the  different  viscera.  Its  use,  however,  is  only  admissible 
when  it  can  be  employed  without  exciting  pain,  and  irritating  the 
diseased  organ."  Many  cases  of  impending  apoplexy  may  be  warded  off 
by  the  timely  application  of  cupping-glasses  to  the  neck,  aided  by  a 
quickly-acting  cathartic.  Where  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  inexpedient 
or  unnnecessary,  dry  cupping  is  often  resorted  to  with  benefit.  In 
adynamic  states  of  fever,  especially  where  the  lungs  are  complicated  in 
the  diseased  action,  if  "  further  depletion  cannot  be  ventured  upon, 
dry  cupping  on  the  back  or  chest  will  sometimes  be  serviceable." 
(Copland's  '  Dictionary  of  Medicine,'  p.  980.)  Dvf  cupping  often  affords 
great  and  immediate  relief  in  many  pains  of  the  side,  not  inflammatory, 
but  hysterica],  which  occur  in  females.  The  pains  of  the  back  whidi 
likewise  occur  in  females  at  particular  times  may  be  much  mitigated 
by  dry  cupping.  The  pains  in  the  chest  in  consumptive  patients  are 
often  quickly  relieved  by  dry  cupping. 

Another  and  most  important  application  of  cupping  is  the  prevention 
by  its  means  of  the  absorption  of  poisonous  fluids  from  wounds.  For 
this  purpose,  anything  by  which  a  partial  vacuum  over  the  wounded 
part  can  be  produced  will  answer,  such  as  a  wine-glass,  tumbler,  or  tea- 
cup with  a  smooth  margin,  from  which  the  air  has  been  partially 
expelled  by  holding  it  for  a  moment  over  a  lighted  candle.  This  mode 
was  in  use  among  the  ancients,  has  been  revived  among  the  moderns, 
and  is  practised  by  the  South  Americans  in  cases  of  the  bites  of 
venomous  serpents,  by  means  of  a  funnel-shaped  calabash.  The  Greeks 
called  a  cupping  instrument  aue^a  (sikua),  from  its  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  the  form  of  a  melon  or  gourd. 

(Empson's  NarraHva  of  Sovik  America,  j^,  66;  Wardrop  <m  Bktod- 
letting  ;  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary.) 

CUPRAMMONIUM.    [Coppeb.] 

CUPRIC  ACID.    [Copper.] 

CUPROCYANOGEN.    [CYANOOEir.] 

CUPROHYDROCYANIC  ACID.     [Ctanoobk.] 

CURACY;  CURATE.    [Clebgt.] 

CURARA.      [CUBABDfE.] 

CURARINK  An  alkaloid  of  unknown  composition  found  in  cu^ 
rara,  the  poisonous  extract  of  the  plant  called  mavocure,  used  by  the 
South  American  Indians  for  poisoning  their  arrows.  Curarine  is 
obtained  from  curara  by  a  tedious  process  which  need  not  be  here 
detailed.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  homy  deliquescent 
mass,  having  a  very  bitter  taste.  It  appears  to  form  neutral  salts  with 
acids,  but  all  those  known  are  uncrystallisable.  The  most  remarkable 
property  of  the  curara,  from  which  it  is  extracted,  is  that  it  may  be 
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CURATOR. 


CURCUMA  LONQA. 


za 


taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  man  or  of  animals  with  impunity, 
whilst  a  yery  small  quantity  introduced  beneath  the  skin,  rapidly 
produces  fatal  results. 

CU'RATUR  (from  curare  ;  that  is,  "  to  care,"  or  "  take  car©  "),  one 
who  is  appointed  to  take  care  of  anything :  in  this  general  sense  there 
were  many  kinds  of  curators. 

In  the  civil  law  the  word  denotes  one  who  is  appointed  to  administer 
the  estate  of  any  person  who  is  not  legally  competent  to  manage  his 
property.  1.  There  was  the  curatorship  (that  is,  guardianship)  of 
minors  (cura  minorum).  Every  person  who  was  avi  juris  (that  is,  not 
subject  to  paternal  or  domestic  dominion,  but  who  was  still  under  age) 
was  put  under  the  superintendence  of  a  guardian.  But  the  Roman 
law  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  guardianship ;  namely,  tutelage  {tutda) 
and  curatorship  i^curcUela).  (Institutes  of  Justinian,  i.  18.)  The  former 
kind  of  guardianship  was  in  use  if  the  minor  was  impubes ;  that  is,  if 
a  male  minor  was  not  fourteen  and  a  female  not  twelve  yearn  old.  The 
guardian  in  this  case  was  called  tutor,  and  the  minor,  pupillus.  After 
the  tutelage  was  ended,  in  order  to  give  some  legal  protection  to  those 
who,  owing  to  youth  and  inexperience,  might  be  overreached,  without 
interfering  with  the  old  principle  of  full  legal  capacity  being  attained  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  a  law  (Lex  Plaetoria)  of  uncertain  date  was  passed, 
dividing  citizens  into  two  classes,  those  ab^ve  and  those  below  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  minors  against  fraud, 
by  enabling  them  to  receive  curators  till  they  attained  twenty-five 
years.  This  distinction  had  some  important  consequences  in  the  civil 
law,  which  have  only  recently  fallen  into  disuse  even  in  countries 
where  the  Roman  law  is  still  in  force, — a  distinction  which  Savigny 
has  seized  with  his  practised  eye  and  explained  with  his  usual  clear- 
ness and  ability.  The  maxim  of  the  Romans,  "  personoe  non  rei  vel 
causas  tutor  datur  *'  (D.  26,  26,  14),  is  the  key  to  the  whole  system 
of  Roman  tutelage.  The  persona  is  the  legal  personal  capacity  of  the 
ward,  his  capacity  for  formal  transactions.  The  tutor's  principal 
duty  was  to  render  this  ca^iacity  complete  (which  is  the  meaning  of 
the  passage),  and  therefore  his  functions  extended  necessarily  over 
the  whole  property  of  the  ward,  whose  incapacity  to  contract  or  to 
enter  into  any  kind  of  business  was  supplied  by  the  tutor's  direct 
personal  intervention  (auctoritas).  The  distinctive  and  important 
function  of  the  Roman  tutor,  therefore,  was  to  do  what  the  ward  could 
not  legally  do  for  himself,  and  what  a  nuire  representative  could  not  do 
for  him ;  namely,  transact  mancipations,  stipulations,  and  other  such 
forms.  Hence  we  obtain  the  precise  di^erence  between  the  tutor  and 
the  curator, — that  the  former  was  the  legal  alter  ego  of  the  pupil  or 
minor ;  the  latter  the  mere  representative  of  the  ward,  the  ordinary 
administrator  of  his  rights;  and,  therefore,  in  the  maxim  "  per  extra- 
neam  personam  nihil  adquiri  (ne  que  alionari)  posse,"  I.  2.  9.  5.  the 
difiference  between  the  tutor  and  the  t:urator  is  distinctly  aimed  at. 
(See  '  The  Vocation  of  our  Age  for  Legislation,'  by  Von  Savigny,  trans, 
by  A.  Hayward,'  p.  121 )  According  to  the  strictness  of  law,  the 
curatorship  terminated  with  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  minor ;  but  it 
could  also  be  determined  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  emperor  that 
the  minor  should  be  of  age.  (C.  2,  tit  45,  de  iis  qui  veniam  setatis.) 
This  was  called  receiving  veniam  aetatis,  and  it  could  take  place  in  the 
case  of  males  in  their  twentieth,  and  females  in  their  eighteenth  year. 
2.  As  spendthrifts  and  deaf  and  dumb  persons  could  not  legally  admi- 
nister their  estates,  they  also  were  put  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
curator.  3.  A  third  kind  of  curator  was  the  curator  bonorum ;  that  is, 
a  trustee  for  tlie  administration  of  the  estate  of  absent  or  deceased 
persons  and  insolvent  debtors.  Between  this  curatorship  and  that  of  a 
minor  there  was  this  important  difference ;  the  latter  was  regarded  as 
a  public  office,  which  could  not  be  refused,  except  for  such  reasons  as 
the  law  allowed ;  whilst  between  tutela  and  curatela  this  distinction 
deserves  notice,  that  the  duties  of  the  tutor  related  to  the  person  of 
the  pupil,  those  of  the  curator  to  the  property. 

(Gains,  L  §§  197-200 ;  Just,  1,  23-26 ;  D.  26,  3-10,  and  27 ;  and  5, 
81-75 ;  '  Ulp.  Frag.,'  tit  11  &  12 ;  '  Wamkonig  Institutiones,'  Ub.  i. 
ch.  4,  §§  238-265 ;  '  Muhlenbruch  Doctrina  Pandectarum,'  voL  iii., 


ch.  8,  §§  576-608 ;  and  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquitiis,' 
article  *  Curator.') 

Curators  in  ancient  Rome  were  also  public  officers  of  various  kinds, 
particularly  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  established  several  officen 
with  this  title.  (Suet., '  Vit.  Aug.,'  cap.  37.)  1.  Curatores  viarum; 
that  is,  curators  who  superintended  the  laying  out  and  repairing  of  the 
public  roads.  This  office  existed  imder  the  republic,  but  it  was  only 
held  as  an  extraordinary  one,  and  waa  conferred  for  special  pur* 
poses.  2.  Curatores  operum  publicorum,  aquarum,  doacarum,  who 
had  the  supenntendence  of  the  public  buildings,  theatres,  bridges, 
aqueducts,  and  cloacae.  8.  Curatores  alvei  Tiberis,  who  were  the  con- 
servators of  the  Tiber.  4.  Curatores  frumenti  populo  dividundi,  whuae 
duty  was  to  distribute  com  among  the  people.  Under  the  emperora 
we  find  other  officers  with  the  name  of  curatores ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
curatores  ludorum,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  pubUc  amuse- 
ments ;  and  curatores  reipublicas,  also  called  logistae,  whose  duty  it  waa 
to  administer  the  landed  property  of  municipia. 

CURCUMA  LONGA,  Medical  Properties  of.  This  perennial  plant, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Zingiberacece,  is  not  ascertained  to  be  native  of 
any  particular  country  in  the  East ;  it  is  occasionally  wild,  and  it  id 
also  extensively  cultivated  in  China,  Java,  Malacca,  aud  in  Bengal, 
prospering  in  a  moist  but  not  swampy  soil.  The  mode  of  culture  u 
described  under  Curcuma,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.  The  Chinese  eort  is 
most  esteemed,  rather  on  account  of  its  superior  richness  in  colouring 
matter  than  from  any  other  cause.  Two  varieties  are  found  in  com- 
merce, the  round  turmeric  {Curcuma  rotunda)  and  long  turmeric  {C. 
lovga).  These  are  generally  regarded  aa  the  produce  of  the  same 
plant ;  but  even  were  they  yielded  by  two,  it  is  altogether  incorrect 
to  assign  the  round  to  Curcuma  rotunda,  Linn.,  which  is  the  Kdnp- 
ftria  ovaia,  Roscoe,  a  rare  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  destitute  of  anj 
colouring  principle.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Persian  kurkum, 
which  means  saffron  ;  hence  it  is  termed  Saffi-an  des  Indes,  but  must 
not  be  confounded  with  common  saffron,  from  Croats  sativut.  It  it 
likewise  called  by  the  French  Terra  mtrita  (Curcuma,  hffic  Gallia 
Terra  merita  male  dicitur),  see  Royle, '  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,' 
p.  87.  The  rhizoma  or  rootatock  alone  contains  the  aromatic  and 
colouring  principles,  aa  the  tubers  common  in  this  and  other  scitami- 
neous  plants,  are  devoid  of  both,  and  yield  much  of  the  East  Indian 
arrow-root,  being  one  of  the  kinds  called  by  the  natives  Tikor.  Citr- 
cuma  zedoaria,  Roxb.,  yields  zedoary,  which  resembles  tarmeria 

Round  turmeric  occurs  in  knobs,  roundish,  ovate,  or  oval,  sometima 
pointed,  and  insensibly  running  into  the  long  tunneric,  and  is  of  a 
deeper,  more  camboge-Uke  colour  in  the  interior.  The  pieces  are  from 
one  to  two  inches  lon^;,  and  nearly  one  in  diameter.  The  long  turmeric 
occurs  in  pieces  about  two  inches  long,  either  stra'ght,  or  curved,  and 
doubled  up,  presenting  on  the  surface  more  marks  whence  the  nK>t 
fibres  have  sprung.  The  colour  externally  Ib  of  a  brownish  yellow, 
internally  lighter  than  that  of  the  round  sort  The  fracture  haa  a 
waxy  appearance,  and  the  odour  is  unctuous.  The  taste  is  bitterish, 
aromatic,  and  Uke  ginger,  but  less  potent.  *'  In  the  fresh  state  it  has 
a  rather  unpleasant  smell,  somewhat  resembling  cerate,  which  goes  off 
a  good  deal  on  drying." — Ainslie's  *  Mat.  Indica.'  This  article  is  very 
liable  to  be  eaten  by  small  beetles.  Old,  worm-eaten  specimens  should 
be  rejected.  Hard  compact  pieces,  which  with  difficulty  can  be 
powdered,  are  best.  It  has  been  analysed  by  John,  and  subsequently 
by  Vogel  and  Pelletier :— 


John's  Analysts. 

Yogel  and  PelUtier'i. 

Tellow  volatile  oil     . 

1 

Acrid  Tolatilc  oiL 

Curcumin      .         .     . 

lOtoll 

Curcumin. 

Tellow  extractivo 
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Brown  culoaring  matter. 

Gum     .         .        .     • 

14 

Gum  (a  little). 

Wotidy  fibre 

57 

Starch. 

Water  aud  loss      •    • 

7  to    5 

Woody  fibre. 



Chloride  of  caleiom* 

Turmeric           , 

100 

The  colouring  matter  is  given  out  vary  freely  to  water,  and  alcohol, 
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but  curcumin  in  a  pure  state  can  only  be  obtained  by  digesting  the 
alcuholic  extract  of  turmeric  in  ether,  and  evaporating  the  etherial 
tiocture  to  drynew.  Ita  appearance  in  the  mass  is  brownish-yeUow, 
but  when  powdered,  a  full  yellow.  It  is  tasteless,  odourless,  almost 
insi^luble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
alkalies  colour  it  a  reddish-brown,  and  readily  dissolve  it.  The  aloo- 
holic  Bolution  evaporated  with  boracio  acid  becomes  red.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  also  reddens  it.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  curcumin  pro* 
duces  coloured  precipitates,  with  several  salts,  such  as  acetate  of  lead 
and  nitrate  of  silver  (Pereira).  The  frequent  use  of  turmeric  as  a  test 
Tenders  a  knowledge  of  these  points  necessary.  (8ee  Fresenius, 
'Chemical  Analysis,'  by  Bullock,  p.  81.) 

Turmeric  has  aromatic  qualities  which  render  it  useful  in  languid 
habita,  where  digestion  is  diffictilt,  and  the  circulation  slow.  The 
repute  it  enjoyed  as  a  cure  for  jaundice  and  dropsies  was  founded  on 
the  doctrine  of  signatures  (Cullen, '  Mat.  Med.,'  i.  p.  25).  It  is  of  some 
importance  as  a  dye,  but  it  is  as  a  condiment,  both  in  the  East  and 
in  thia  country,  that  it  merits  notice,  as  it  is  an  ingredient  in  all  curry 
powders  and  euny  pastet.  When  in  excess  the  colour  is  too  brown, 
and  one  flavour  predominates,  which  is  contrary  to  sound  apician  law. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  Cayenne  pepper.  "  With  us,  tur- 
meric and  Cayenne  pepper  prevail  in  them  far  too  powerfully." — 
Acton's  'Modem  Cookery,*  p.  227.  The  preceding  table,  extracted 
from  the '  Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  vol.  iv.  p.  364,  supplies  an  infinite 
Tariety  of  receipts  for  preparing  curry  powder,  But  whichever  is 
preferred  should  have  added  to  it  some  mushroom-poicdir.  The  meat, 
n^h,  or  whatever  article  is  employed  as  the  basis  of  the  curry  should 
always  be  bo  perfectly  boiled  that  it  can  be  eaten  with  a  spoon.  This 
necesisarily  destroys  the  natural  flavour  of  the  meat.  The  mushroom- 
powder  contains  ormaz'.iM,  the  source  of  flavour  in  meat,  and  con- 
sequently it  restores  what  the  long  cooking  has  dissipated.  The 
curry-powder  should  not  be  added  to  the  dish  till  a  few  minutes  before 
it  i?  to  be  served  to  table. 

In  the  East,  ready  mixed  ingredients  are  carried  about  from  place  to 
place,  forming  extensive  articles  of  commerce,  under  the  n«ime  of 
curry -stuff.  These  differ,  according  to  the  localities  and  taste  of  the 
natives ;  but  whatever  be  the  basis  of  a  curry,  the  superiority  of  Indian 
to  European  curries,  is  the  addition  of  fresh  acid  vegetabL'S.  It  was 
a  great  error  therefore  in  M.  Soyer,  in  his  '  Mo<lem  Housewife '  to 
enjoin  sugar  as  an  ingredient.  The  Ceylon  curr^'-stuff  consists  of  "  a 
pitce  of  green  ginger,  two  cloves  of  garlic,  a  few  coriander  and  cummin 
fniitd  iseeda  comiuonly).  six  small  onions,  one  dry  chili  or  capsicum, 
six  or  ei^ht  corns  of  pepper,  a  small  piece  of  turmeric,  half  a  deasert 
BptKjnful  of  butter,  half  a  cocoa-nut,  and  half  a  lime."  Simmonds', 
•  Dictionary  of  Trade  Products.* 

CL'RCUMIN.  A  resinous  colouring  matter  found  in  turmeric-root. 
The  root  is  first  exhausted  with  boiling  water :  boiling  alcohol  then 
di^jK^ves  curcumin  from  the  residue.  It  may  be  further  purified  by 
solution  in  ether. 

Curcumin  is  amorphous,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays. 
It  readily  dissolves  in  alkalies  with  a  deep  redbrown  colour.  Hence 
the  use  of  papers  imbued  with  turmeric  (turmeric  papers)  for  the 
detection  of  an  alkaline  re-action.    Curcumin  consists  of 

Carbon  .•.;•..  6859 
Hydrogen  ••••...  7*54 
Oxygen     •        •        ^        •        •        •        .    33-87 
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CTRDS  AOT>  WHEY.    [Casein.] 

CURFEW.  The  custom  of  covering  up  their  fires  about  sun-set  in 
summer,  and  about  eight  or  nine  at  night  in  winter,  at  the  ringing  of 
hell  called  the  eouvre  feu,  or  curfew  bell,  is  sup)>osed  to  have  been 
introduced  by  William  I.,  and  to  have  been  imposed  upon  the  English, 
a«  a  badge  of  servitude.  But  the  custom  appears  to  have  prevailed 
throughout  Europe  prior  to  this  period ;  and  wiis  intended  as  a  pre- 
caution a^inst  fires,  which  were  then  very  frequent  and  destructive, 
80  many  houses  being  built  of  wood.  Henry  I.  appears  to  have 
restored  the  use  of  lamps  and  candles  at  court  in  the  night  after  the 
ringing  of  the  curfew  bell,  which  had  been  prohibited  by  his  pre- 
dect^irs.     (Will.  Malmesb.  fol.  88.) 

Although  spoken  of  by  modem  writers  as  a  tyrannical  custom,  we 
find  the  curfew  mentioned  to  a  late  period  as  a  common  and  approved 
regulation.  Among  the  charges  directed  for  the  wai-dmote  inquests  in 
London,  in  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  in  1495,  it  is  said,  "Also 
yf  there  be  anye  paryshe  clerke  that  ryngeth  curfewe  after  the  curfewe 
be  ronge  at  Bowe  Chyrche,  or  St.  Bryde's  Church,  or  St  Gyles- 
without-Cripelgate,  all  such  to  be  presented  **  (Knight's  *  Life  of  , 
Dean  Colet.')  The  same  charge  remained  in  the  wardmote  inquest,  as  ' 
printed  in  1649.  Hutchins,  in  his  '  History  of  Dorsetshire,'  vol  iL, 
speaking  of  Mapouder  church,  in  that  coimty,  mentions  land  given 
*  to  find  a  man  to  ring  the  morning  and  curfew  bell  throughout  the 
year."  In  the  same  volume,  under  Ibberton,  is  mentioned  an  acre 
giTen  for  ringing  the  eight  o'clock  bell,  and  Al.  for  ringing  the  morning 
belL  At  Barking,  in  Essex,  the  tower  of  the  fire-bell  or  curfew  still 
stands,  and  bears  the  name,  though  no  longer  used  for  its  pristine 
purpose.     Bishop  Hall,  in  his  '  Virgidemiarum/  printed  in  151*9  (b.  iii. 


sat.  4),  speaks  of  the  gift  of  a  new  rope  to  ring  the  curfew  bell  as  of 
oocMionid  oocurrence  in  his  time  : — 

**  Whoever  gives  a  pairs  of  velvet  shoes 
To  the  Holy  Rood,  nr  liberally  allowes 
But  a  new  rope  to  ring  the  eurfew  bell, 
But  he  desire*  that  hit  great  deed  mny  dwell, 
Or  graven  in  the  chancel  window  glaase, 
Or  in  the  lasting  tow  be  of  plated  brass." 

The  curfew  bell,  strictly  as  such,  had  probably  fallen  into  disuse 
previous  to  the  time  of  Shakspere,  who  in  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 
appUee  the  term  to  the  morning  bell : — 

"  The  second  cock  hath  crow*d, 
The  curfew  bell  has  rung,  'tis  three  o'clock." 

In  the  '  Antiquarian  Repertory,'  old  edit.,  vol.  i.,  is  an  engraving  of 
an  iron  implement  which  is  called  a  curfew,  or  cover-fire,  formerly 
belonging  to  Qostling,  the  historian  of  Canterbury,  and  presumed  to 
be  of  very  ancient  if  not  of  Korman  origin,  but  which  in  reality  is  no 
more  than  an  ex  tempore  oven,  lately  if  not  still  used  in  many  parts  of 
England  for  baking  small  viands  :  the  hearth  is  first  heated,  the  viand 
planed  upon  it,  and  then  covered  with  this  implement,  the  embers 
being  raked  round  and  above  it.  The  practice  of  ringing  the  church 
bell  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  is  still  continued  in  many  parts  of 
England ;  and  in  many  places  where  it  is  no  longer  rung,  it  has  only 
been  discontinued  within  memory. 

CURIA.      [COMITIA.] 

CURRANTS.  The  fruit  of  the  various  species  of  JUbes  (for  the 
botanical  account  of  whiih,  see  Ribes,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.)  has  been 
used  in  medicine  to  allay  thirst,  and  it  is  said  to  lessen  the  secretion  of 
bile.  The  juice  of  the  red  currant  is  sometimes  employed  in  making 
pimch,  and  mixed  ^-ith  water  forms  the  eau  de  groseiiles  of  the  French. 
It  is  also  made  into  a  jelly,  and  the  berries  are  used  for  making  tarts 
and  puddings.  When  ripe  the  fruit  makes  an  excellent  wine,  which 
is  much  used  in  the  rural  districts  of  England.  The  juice  of  the  black 
c\UTant  is  even  more  generally  employed  for  making  jelly,  and  the 
fruit  is  likewise  used  for  tarts  and  puddings,  and  wine. 

All  the  sorts  are  hardy  plants,  growing  freely  and  bearing  a  plentiful 
crop  of  fruit.  They  thrive  almost  as  well  in  one  situation  as  another, 
whether  it  be  open  or  shady,  free  or  confined.  This  permits  of  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit  throughout  a  long  period,  so  that  it  may  be 
obtained  as  early  as  June  and  as  late  as  October.  Conmion  gao^en 
soil  is  suited  to  them,  which  should  be  tilled  and  recruited  from  time 
to  time  with  fresh  manure.  The  largest  crops  are  produced  in  a 
strong  loam  or  improved  clay  soil.  They  are  earlier  in  a  light  soil. 
Previous  to  planting,  the  soil  should  be  dug  two  feet  deep,  and  this 
may  be  done  at  any  time  from  Oct^>ber  to  February  or  March.  They 
are  chiefly  propagated  by  cuttings  obtained  early  in  the  spring.  These 
should  consist  of  the  previous  year's  shoots  taken  from  bearing- 
branches,  and  be  from  ten  inches  to  a  foot  in  length.  They  should 
be  planted  4  or  6  inches  deep  and  may  be  watered  in  spring.  In  the 
summer  all  the  shoots  or  buds  should  be  removed  except  three.  In  the 
following  autumn  they  may  be  transplanted.  Currant  bushes  are 
best  planted  by  themselves,  and  the  distance  between  the  rows  should 
not  be  less  than  from  7  to  9  feet.  They  will  grow  freely  against  a 
wall,  and  when  thus  planted  with  a  soirth  or  south-west  aspect  will 
produce  ripe  fruit  three  weeks  earlier  than  standards  with  a  north  or 
north-east  aspect :  fruit  may  be  preserved  good  till  October,  and  if 
matted,  as  late  as  November.  Grown  on  espalier  rails  the  fruit  is 
produced  in  the  finest  order. 

The  fruit  of  the  currant  should  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  as  when 
gathert'd  in  rain  it  loses  its  flavour. 

CURRENCY.  In  this  article  it  is  proposed  to  present  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  this  great  subject,  a  full  inquiry  into  which 
is  beyond  the  scope  and  objects  of  our  undertaking.  The  term  currency 
is  used  to  express  the  circulating  medium  of  exchange,  by  means  of 
which  sales  and  purchases  are  effected  without  the  necessity  of  a 
recourse  to  barter.  Various  contrivances  have  been  adopted  at  diflereiit 
periods  of  the  civilisation  of  nations  for  this  purpose  :  stamped  pieces 
of  leather  passed  as  money  among  the  ancient  Lacedajmonians  corium 
Jormd  publicd  perrussum  (Seneca, '  De  Benef.'  lib.  v.  cap.  14)  and  Car- 
thaginians. Sal£  in  lumps  was  uswl  as  money  among  the  Abysainiana 
(Smith, '  Wealth  of  Nat.'  b.  i.  caj).  4).  The  sheila  called  cowries  con- 
stitute the  received  currency  in  [)arts  of  Hindostan  and  the  interior  of 
Africa.  When  the  Spaniards  first  vUited  Mexico,  the  natives,  it  is 
said,  used  cocoa  nuts  as  the  medium  of  exchange.  Tobacco  made  up 
in  bars  or  rolls,  in  Virginia  and  some  other  states  of  North  America, 
in  the  early  periods  of  their  settlement,  were  made  legal  tender  by  law 
(Tatham  '  Histor.  Essay  on  ToUacco ').  But  there  are  obvious  objec- 
tions to  each  of  these  or  similar  materials  of  a  currency,  either  from 
bulk,  weight,  want  of  invariability  of  value,  want  of  durability,  or  some 
other  requi.'^itc  to  a  convenient  medium  of  circulation.  These  reasons 
have  driven  all  civilised  nations  to  the  employment  of  gold  and  silver, 
coined  into  pieces  of  different  values,  as  the  basis  of  their  current 
money.  [Bullion.]  But  as  population  increases,  and  the  wants  of 
men  multiply,  and  the  movement  of  commerce  becomes  more  rapid 
and  oftener  repeated,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  money  requisite 
for  carrying  on  the  ircrea.sing  number  of  the  operations  of  trade  and 
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busmess  increasesi  and  the  cost  of  such  a  currency  becomes  enor- 
moualy  magnified:    and  hence  arises  a  difficulty    which  has  given 
birth  to  one  of  the  most  refined  of  all  the  expedients  for  facili- 
tating intercourse  which  the  necessities  oi^  society  have  generated. 
Rtper  money  is  the  result :  ^whereby  in  the  larger  transactions  of  busi- 
ness an  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  or  a  promise  to  pay,  expressed  in 
writing,  by  an  individual  or  body  of  individuals,  passes  from,  hand  to 
hand  as  money,  the  circulation  of  such  jiaper  depending,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  the  credit  of  the  person  who  acknowledges  Ms  liability  or 
pledges  his  promise,  and  subsequently  on  the  credit,  in  addition,  of  those 
who  suocesMively  receive  and  pay  the  instrument  as  though  it  were 
really  worth  so  much  money  as  it  purports  to  be  worth.    By  this 
means,  therefore,  a  large  addition  may  be  maide  to  the  circulating 
medium  of  a  country,  at  a  small  expense,  as  compared  to  the  expense  of 
providing  the  same  amount  of  metallic  money.    In  fact,  a  paper  cur- 
rency substitutes  credit  for  coin.    In  France,  the  currency  is  wholly 
metallic,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.    Their  gold  and  silver 
ciirrency  has  been  estimated  as  of  the  value  of  2200  to  2500  millions 
of  francs  :  the  maintaining  of  which  (supposing  the  iisual  rate  of  profit 
to  be  6  per  cent  per  annum,  or  that  the  money,  if  not  employed  in 
the  coinage  but  employed  in  business,  would  have,  in  ordinary  times, 
fetched  that  profit)  would  yearly  cost  the  public  exchequer  182  millions 
of  francs,  without  calculating  wear  and  tear  and  loss.    With  these  and 
other  additional  expenses  depending  on  casualties,  it  may  fairly  be 
inferred  that  the  cost,  to  the  nation,  of  the  gold  and  silver  portion  of 
the  ciurency  of  France  is  not  much  less  than  six  million  pounds  sterling 
a  year.    In  this  coimtry,  the  national  currency  is  partly  metallic  and 
putly  of  paper;  the  latter  being  divisible  into  inconvertible  paper 
money  and  convertible  paper  money.    The  former  consists  of  the  bank- 
notes of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  practically  may  be  said  to  circulate 
as  money  per  te,  because  they  constitute  a  legal  tender,  that  is,  they 
must  be  accepted  in  payment  of  debts,  and  payment  in  gold  or  silver 
is  only  demandable  for  them  at  the  Bank  of  England  or  its  branches. 
pAMKiKO.]    The  convertible  paper  money  consists  of  the  bank-notes 
of  private  bankers  and  banking  copartnerriiips,  which  are  payable  in 
gold  or  Bank  of  England  notes  on  demand  at  the  respective  banks. 
These  a  creditor  cannot  be  obliged  to  receive  in  payment  of  a  debt  due 
to  him.    The  peril  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  is,  lest  those  in 
whose  hands  is  the  power  of  issuing  it  should  be  tempted  to  overdo 
the  quantity  of  paper  sent  into  circulation,  a  proceeding  the  results  of 
which  are  most  diaastrous.    An  instance  will  uiow  this :  Suppose  Jones 
gives  Thompson  his  bill  of  exchange  for  860^.  at  3  months,  in  payment 
for  120  quarters  of  wheat  at  Zl.  a  quarter,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  pays  Thompeon  3602.  in  bank-notes.    But  suppose  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  over  issue  of  bank  paper  beyond  what  is  duly  required 
for  the  necessary  circulation,  wheat  in  the  meantime  has  risen  to  4/.  a 
quarter ;  then  Thompson  can  only  buy  90  quarters  with  his  360/.,  and 
is  in  the  same  condition  as  if  he  had  in  the  course  of  the  three  months 
lost  or  been  robbed  of  30  quarters.    This  shows  why  uniformity  is  one 
qualification  of  a  proper  currency,  in  fact  an  essential ;  it  shows  how 
those  who  sell  on  credit  must  be  prejudiced  if,  between  the  date  of 
the  contract  and  the  day  on  which  the  credit  expu«s,  the  price  is 
altered  by  a  fluctuation  in  the  medium  of  exchange.    The  landlord  is 
also  in  the  same  position,  though  in  this  case  the  result  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  being  shown  with  the  same  clearness :  but  in  this  case  also, 
increased  abundance  of  money  taking  place  between  the  date  at  which 
the  terms  of  a  lease  are  settled,  and  the  expiration  of  it,  are  prejudicial 
to  him  and  favoiuable  to  the  tenant :  on  tne  other  hand,  a  diminution 
in  the  circulating  medium  has  in  general  a  tendency  to  produce  a  fall 
of  prices.     One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  currency  in  this  country 
is,  *'  What  is  an  issue  of  currency  in  excess  ? "    It  has  commonly  been 
granted  that  the  payment  by  Government  of  the  sums,  owing  by  them 
on  account  of  the  state,  in  inconvertible  bank  paper  may  cause  an 
over  issue,  so  that  the  value  of  such  paper  may  become  depreciated  by 
such  excess.    The  case  of  the  auignaU  in  France,  in  the  time  of  the 
Republic,  is  in  point.    They  were  practically  inconvertible,  they  were 
over-issued,  and  became  vastly  depreciated.    But  whe^er  the  bank- 
notes which  are  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  discount  of  biUs 
of  exchange  presented  to  them  in  the  course  of  business,  can  be  issued 
in  excess,  so  as  to  be  depreciated,  has  been  much  contested.    These 
issues,  it  is  urged,  are  nothing  but  a  compliance  with  the  legitimate 
demands  of  the  public  for  circulating  medium ;  >  the  supply  of  notes  in 
such  case  is  necessarily  exactly  limited  by  the  demand,  and  by  the 
amount  of  security  which  can  be  provided  by  those  who  require  the 
aoconmiodation :  and  therefore,  it  is  said,  there  can  be  no  excess,  and  so 
no  depredation.    In  truth,  however,  there  is  no  tangible  limit  to  the 
public  demand  for  ready  money,  and  therefore  the  above  considerations 
have  not  been  deemed  in  general  to  be  conclusive,  nor  do  the  best 
authorities  consider  that  there  is  any  diflerence,  in  respect  of  over-issue 
and  depreciation,  between  the  two  modes  of  adding  to  the  currency 
above-mentioned.    Wbat  then  is  the  result  of  any  over-issue  of  paper 
money  in  this  country,  so  that  the  whole  currency  becomes  larger  than 
the  wants  of  trade  or  the  necessity  of  an  adequate  medium  of  exchange 
require  ?    The  over-issue  is  corrected  in  this  way :  As  soon  as  the 
over-iflsue  depreciates  the  whole  currency  by  more  than  1,  or  from  1  to 
2  per  cent,  then  as  gold  is  everywhere  in  demand,  and  the  expense  of 
the  transmission  of  it  seldom  exceeds  from  1  to  2  per  cent.,  the  foreign 
exchanges  will  become  unfavourable  to  this  country,  and  gold  wiU 


begin  to  be  worth  exporting,  and  will  be  exported,  and  the  issuen  of 
paper  must  withdraw  their  superfluous  issue  as  quickly  as  they  can,  in 
order  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  currency.    That  over-isBuei 
may  depredate  the  currency,  at  least  the  paper  portion  of  it,  is  manifest 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  1814  bank  paper  was  at  a  disoeant  as 
compared  with  gold  of  not  less  than  26  per  cent.    So  a  metallic  cor* 
rency  may  be  depreciated  by  wear  and  tear.     Thus,  previously  to  the 
great  recoinage  of  the  silver  currency  under  Mr.  Montague,  then 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL  (begun  in 
1696),  the  silver  in  circulation  was  so  much  worn,  &c.,  that  the  golden 
guinea  passed  current  at  from  28t.  to  30s.  (EUurl  of  Liverpool  on  Coins.) 
It  will  be  observed  that  amongst  the  various  descriptions  of  paper 
currency  we  have  not  included  bills  of  exchange,  cheques,  and  pro 
missory  notes  of  merchants,  &c.,  an  immense  value  of  which  is  con- 
stancy passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  operating  in  some  respects  u 
money ;  and  &e  reason  why  these  kinds  of  paper  are  not  included  U 
that  there  are  substantial  and  material  difierences  between  these  and 
the  former  characters  of  paper,  such  as  the  following :  a  bank  note 
purports  to  be  payable  on  demand ;  passes  by  deliveiy  without  indone* 
ment,  the  party  receiving  it  has  practically  and  in  general  no  claim  on 
the  party  from  whom  he  received  it  as  payment.    (See  Grant,  on 
'  Banking,'  pp.  408-412.)     Bills  of  exchange,  &c.,  are  mostiv  drawn 
payable  at  a  day  to  come ;  every  one  whose  haiids  the  bill  passea 
through  must  indorse  it  if  he  wishes  to  pay  it  away,  and  by  bo  doing 
makes  himself  liable  in  respect  of  it  for  the  ultimate  payment  of  the 
sum  mentioned  in  it.    The  circulation  of  a  bill  depends  chiefly  on  the 
confidence  felt  by  the  receiver  of  it  in  the  last  indorser,  his  own  corre- 
spondent in  trade.    The  circulation  of  a  bank  note  is  due  rather  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  character  and  responsibility  of  the  party  inning 
the  note  being  well  known  to  the  receiver,  or  being  a  person  or  house 
of  generally  established  credit.     In  this  country  the  law  as  well  as  the 
practice  and  opinion  of  merchants  and  political  economists  make  the 
same  distinction.    (Chitty  on  '  Bills,'  pp.  1,  2,  8.)    It  is  observable  also 
that  bills  of  exchange  no  where  form  the  circulation  of  any  place  or 
district,  though  they  may  each  for  the  time  it  has  to  run,  azid  for  the 
amount  it  stands  for,  have  circulated  amongst  the  persons  whose  names 
appear  upon  the  back  of  it  as  indorsers,  generally  but  a  small  number 
of  persons ;  therefore  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  of  mer- 
chimta,  do  not  seem  to  be  money,  and  are  not  usually  (though  some 
authorities  are  of  a  dlfierent  opinion)  considered  as  forming  partfa  of 
the  currency.    Some  persons  hold  that  not  only  bills  of  exchange  and 

Sromissory  notes,  but  cheques  and  drafts  on  baiikers,  and  even  money 
eposited  with  bankers,  are  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  cuireocy ; 
but  the  grounds  on  which  this  theory  is  attempted  to  be  supported, 
have  met  with  but  little  adherence.  ('  Evid.  before  Committee  of  H.  of 
Com.  on  Bank  Acts  of  1858,'  Q.  932,  933.) 

The  average  drcuktion  of  ^mk  of  England  notes  required  for  the 
purposes  of  business  in  England  and  Wales — in  Scotland  Bimk  d 
England  notes  pass  but  to  an  exceedingly  limited  extent— is  from 
19,000,000^.  to  20,000,0002.  This  amount  varies  at  different  times;  it 
has  been  as  high  as  23,000,0002.,  and  as  low  as  17,000,000L  ('  EvideDce 
before  Committee  of  H.  of  Com.  on  Bank  Acts  of  1858,'  Q.  657,660, 
674,  677,  947,  950.)  Yet  the  proportion  is  small  which  the  Bank  of 
England  notes  perform  in  the  function  of  circulation,  and  the  liquida- 
tion of  debts  and  payments  throughout  the  country.  (Idtm,  Q-  2411, 
2414, 2394, 2771.)  *         .        ^  .    . 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  variation  in  the  quantity  and  m  toe 
denomination  of  the  Bmk  of  England  notes  required  for  the  usee  of 
the  public  as  currency  of  late  years.  Notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
of  population,  and  the  acceleration  of  trading  transactions  which  h&re 
taken  place  since  1844,  the  whole  amount  of  Bank  of  England  nota 
has  actually  diminished,  and  still  continues  to  decline.  But  the  x 
and  10/.  notes  in  circulation,  which  in  1861  were  9,862,000/.,  had  nMj 
in  1856  to  10,680,00W. ;  the  notes  for  200Z.  to  lOOOi.  had  decreased 
from  5,866,000/.  in  1852,  to  8,241,000/.  in  1857.  (Report  of  aame 
Committee,  pp.  iv.,  v.)  , 

There  is  no  means  of  learning  what  is  the  amount  of  gold,  silrer,  m 
copper  coin  in  circulation  at  any  given  period ;  because  the  amount  u 
always  liable  to  fluctuations,  sometimes  by  reason  of  the  exportauon 
of  sovereigns  when  the  price  of  gold  on  the  Continent  makes  it  p^on^ 
able  to  export;  at  other  times,  by  the  fresh  quantities  of  soveragw 
put  into  circulation  owing  to  fresh  importations  of  gold  dust  or  bullion 
and  other  causes. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  by  stating  that  the  object  of  the  ex- 
isting law,  with  reference  to  the  currency  of  this  counfay,  is  ^  ^Pj* 
the  present  mixed  currency  of  metallic  money  and  paper  wiai>« 
accoixling  to  the  rules  by  which  a  purely  metsJlio  currency  would  vary , 
and  for  further  details  and  illustrations  of  this  very  difficult  subject, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Report  and  Evidence  above  cited,  as  con- 
taining the  latest  and  fullest  body  of  authorities. 
CURRENTS.    [Tidal  Waters.]  ,       , 

CURRY  POWDERS  AND  CURRY  PASTES.    [CimcOTa  Loso^J 
CURRYINO.    [Lkather.]  ,       ,^ 

CURSITOR  BARON,  an  officer  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  fonn^^ 
appointed  by  patent  to  be  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer.  ^ 
duty,  before  the  aboUtion  of  the  office,  was  to  attend  at  Westaunsw 
to  open  the  court  prior  to,  and  after  each  term,  to  close  it  ^J^^^i 
1833  he  had  various  other  duties  to  perform ;  but  since  the  act  3  « 
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Will  IT.  c  99,  much  of  the  buBineas  of  hia  office  has  entirely  oeaoed ; 
asd  the  oommiasionera  appointed  under  the  1  WiU.  IV.  o.  58,  having 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the  office,  thia  waa  recently  effected  on 
the  deaOi  of  the  last  Curaitor  haron,  19  &  20  Vict  c.  86. 

CURTATE  (ahortened),  a  term  aometimea  applied  in  geometry  or 
a^Etronomy  to  a  line  projected  orthographically  upon  a  plane.  [Pbo- 
JXCT105J 

CURTEIN,  or  CURTANA,  the  name  given  to  the  first  or  pointleaa 
sword,  carried  before  the  kinga  of  England  at  their  coronation ;  alao 
called  the  aword  of  King  Edward  the  Confeaaor.  It  ia  mentioned  by 
both  these  namea  in  Matthew  Paria,  under  the  year  1286,  when  detail- 
mg  the  marriage  ceremonial  of  Henry  III.  in  ancient  timea  it  waa 
the  privilege  of  the  earla  of  Cheater  to  bear  thia  aword  before  the 
king,  which,  in  an  emblematical  form,  ia  conaidered  aa  the  aword  of 
mercy. 

CURVATURE,  a  mathematical  term  ezpreaaive  of  the  comparative 
degree  of  bending  which  takea  place  near  the  different  pointa  of  a 
carve.  If  we  imagine  a  point  to  deacribe  a  curve,  thai  ia,  to  be 
continually  changing  the  direction  of  ita  moUon,  it  may  chanse  thia 
direction  either  more  or  leaa  rapidly,  that  ia,  deacribe  a  line  which  ia 
more  or  leaa  carved.  Aa  in  the  article  Contact,  we  ahall  flrat  take  a 
rough  method  of  illuatration  grounded  on  the  notiona  we  derive  from 
experience,  and  show  how  the  aoouracy  of  mathemattca  ia  introduced 
mto  the  definition.  We  muat  auppoae  the  reader  to  have  gained  the 
ideas  which  ore  introduced  in  the  articlee  Dirkction  and  Vxlocitt. 

Two  points,  4  and  a,  are  deecribing  two  ourrea,  the  directions  of 


motion  at  a  and  a  being  at  and  at.  That  the  first  eiir?e  b  more 
corred  than  the  second,  we  may  easily  aee ;  and  if  we  wished  to  give 
some  notion  of  the  comparative  degree  of  curvature,  we  might  proved 
u  fcdloWa :  Meaaure  off  e^ual  area  ab  and  a b  (remember  thia  equality 
throu^at),  aay  of  one  mch  each ;  aacertain  the  directiona  B  y  and 
ir,  in  which  a  and. a  are  proceeding  when  they  arrive  at  B  and  b,  and 
mcaeuie  the  anglee  B tt  and  bvt.  If  we  find  the  firat  to  be  twice  aa 
great  aa  the  aeoond,  then  the  phenomenon  by  which  we  recQgniae 
curvature  (change  of  direction)  ia  twice  as  rapid  in  the  first  aa  in  the 
second.  Hence  we  aay  that  the  curvature  of  the  first  is  twice  as  great 
u  that  of  the  second. 

Bot  here  arises  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind  aa  that  explained  in 
Veloott.  The  preceding  ratio  of  two  to  one  ia  that  of  the  whole 
effects  of  curvature  firom  a  to  B,  and  from  a  to  6.  If  the  change  of 
direction  were  uniform,  that  ia,  if  every  tenth  (or  other)  part  of  ab 
gave  a  tenth  (or  aimilar  other)  part  of  the  change  of  direction,  it  would 
then  be  indifferent  whether  we  choae  an  inch  for  a b  and  ab,  or  any 
other  length.  But  if  the  curvature  do  not  continue  uniform,  the 
compariaon  of  the  united  effecta  of  adl  the  curvaturea  from  a  to  b,  and 
from  a  to  6,  doea  not  give  a  proper  ratio  of  the  comparative  curvaturea 
St  A  and  a.  The  only  curve  in  which  thia  ia  the  case  is  the  circle, 
which  is  the  curve  of  imiform  curvature,  just  as  the  straight  line  ia 
the  line  of  uniform  direction.  But  we  inmiediatelv  perceive  that  if 
AB  and  a&  had  each  been  the  hundredth  part  of  an  mch  Instead  of  an 
inch,  this  objection  would  have  held  in  a  less  degree ;  if  the  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch,  atill  leaa,  and  ao  on.  Hence,  as  in  Vzlocttt,  it  is  not 
hj  the  proportion  of  the  angles  b  yt  and  bvt  that  we  get  an  exact  and 
Q&ilt<nble  notion  of  what  ia  taking  place  at  a  and  a,  but  by  the  limit 
to  which  that  proportion  approachea,  as  b  and  b  move  back  towards 
A  and  a,  and  the  sngles  in  question  Himminh  without  limit.  This  is 
the  accurate  termiiuj  notion  on  which  the  mathematical  theory  of 
corrature  ia  founded. 

If  the  two  curves  had  been  circles  (or  curves  of  uniform  curvature) 
it  is  found  that  the  limit  of  the  proportion  of  these  angles  (or  the 
Proportion  of  the  anglea  themselves,  which  for  cirdes  is  Uie  same  as 
its  limit)  is  inversely  as  the  radii  of  the  circles ;  that  is,  doubling  the 
radius  of  a  circle  halves  its  c\irvature,  and  so  on.  This  suggests  an 
absolute  measure  of  the  curvature  at  a.  Let  the  second  curve  be  a 
circle, so  taken  that  bvt  and  bvt  shall  have  a  limiting  proportion  of 
1  to  1,  or  ahall  continually  approximate  to  equality.  The  circle  ab 
jiss  then  at  a  the  aame  curvature  as  the  curve  at  a,  and  its  radius 
(called  the  radius  of  curvature)  being  detennined,  the  degree  of  cur- 
^^ature  at  a  is  known,  as  compared  with  that  of  any  point  of  any  other 
carve  whoee  ladiua  of  curvature  ia  known.  Thia  ladiua  of  cxirvature 
|s  thus  determined :  Draw  the  perpendicular  B  K  and  the  chord  a  b. 
Then  if  the  chord  a  B  be  always  represented  by  the  fraction  c  of  an 
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inch,  and  bk  b^  ib  of  an  inch,  the  limit  towards  which  exchk 
approaches,  as  B  is  made  to  approach  towards  a,  is  the  diameter  of  the 
cmde  of  the  curvature,  or  double  of  its  radius.  Or  if  through  a  and  b 
a  circle  be  always  conceived  to  pass,  which  touches  av  at  a,  the 
limiting  position  of  that  circle  is  the  circle  of  curvature. 

If  the  curve  be  referred  to  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  if  x  and  .v 
be  thoee  of  the  point  a,  y=^  the  equation  of  the  curve,  and  ^'  auU 
^'  the  first  and  seoond  differential  co-efficients  of  ^,  then 

(1  +  d/^^ 

Radius  of  curvature  at  a  is  i ?—l 

If  ^  be  the  angle  mide  by  the  tangent  with  the  axis  of  x,  and  t  the 
arc  from  any  given  point  to  a, 

Bad.  of  ourv.  at  a  is  JL 

When  the  curve  la  not  a  plane  curve,  imagine  it  orthographically 
projected  upon  a  plane.  Ita  onange  of  direction  ia  then  partly  parallel 
to  tiie  plane,  partly  perpendicular  to  it,  and  the  curve  is  said  to  have 
double  curvature.  But  as  this  subject,  together  with  that  of  the 
curvature  of  aurfacea,  ia  not  of  an  elementanr  character,  we  ahall  not 
moceed  further  here,  but  refer  to  works  which  treat  largely  of  the 
Differential  Calculus. 

The  circle  of  curvature  is  also  the  circle  of  contact,  or  the  nearest 
circle  which  can  be  drawn  to  the  curve^  juat  aa  the  straight  line  of 
direction  ia  idao  the  line  of  contact,  or  the  tangent.  An  infinite 
nimiber  of  circles  can  be  made  to  present  the  appearance  of  touching 
the  curve  at  a  [Contact],  of  all  of  which  the  circle  of  curvature  comes 
the  closest.  Moreover,  it  always  cuts  the  curve  which  it  also  touches 
(in  the  mathematical  sense),  except  only  at  particular  points ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  circle  of  curvature  has  in  general  a  contact  of  the  aecond 
order  with  its  curve,  in  which  case  the  circle  alwaya  paimea  through  the 
curve.  But  if  at  any  particular  point  the  contact  ahould  be  of  a 
higher  and  odd  order,  the  circle  of  curvature  doea  not  paaa  through 
the  curve. 

CURVE,  and  CURVES,  THEORY  OF.  A  curve  ia  a  line  which 
has  eurvatwre.  Though  the  second  of  these  terms  be  derived  from  the 
first,  yet  it  is  the  notion  explained  in  the  preceding  article  which  is 
preliminary  to  the  explanation  of  the  general  term  curve.  Let  a  point 
move  with  a  i>erf ectly  gradual  change  of  direction,  and  it  describes  a 
curve. 

Curves  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  species,  in  which  the  motion  of 
the  describing  point  is  regulated  by  the  same  mathematical  law. 
Thus  the  general  law  of  the  circle  is,  that  all  its  points  are  equidistant 
from  a  given  point.  This  law  is  the  characteristic  of  the  species ;  one 
circle  is  dLstinguished  from  another  by  the  length  of  the  constant 
distance  supposed  in  the  law  of  formation. 

And  in  like  manner  as  0,  or  nothing,  is  classed  under  the  general 
name  of  number  or  quantity,  so  the  straight  line  itself  (or  the  line 
without  curvature)  is,  in  algebra,  spoken  of  under  tiie  general  term 
curve.  Or,  in  the  laat-mentioned  acience,  the  word  meana  any  line 
which  is  described  by  a  point  moving  under  one  and  ihe  same  law 
through  every  part  of  space  which  is  consistent  with  the  law. 

The  coimexion  of  algebra  with  the  doctrine  of  curves  depends  upon 
the  method  of  co-ordinates  (Abscissa,  Ordihatb,  Co-o&dutatbs),  by 
means  of  which  every  slgebraical  function  whatsoever  is  connected 
with  the  properties  of  a  curve.  This  is  the  point  of  greatest  utility  in 
the  theory,  namely,  the  power  which  it  gives  of  representing  to  the 
eye  all  the  varieties  of  magnitude  which  an  algebraical  fxmction  \mder- 
goes,  while  one  of  its  lettera  paaaea  through  every  atate  of  numerical 
magnitude. 

The  number  of  curves  which  have  received  distinct  names,  out  of 
the  infinite  number  which  may  be  drawn,  is  very  small ;  we  subjoin 
the  names  of  those  which  are  of  most  usual  occurrence,  referring  to 
the  several  articles  for  further  information,  for  the  casea  which  are  not 
preaently  mentioned. 


1.  Circle. 

18.  Corre  of  Biaea,  eo«ines,  tan- 

3. EUipae. 

gents,    fte.      [81SKS,   Tak* 

3.  HjperboUu 

esMTs,  Ac,  CoBTBs  or.] 

i.  Parabola. 

5.  Seml-Cabical  Parabola, 

Curve. 

6.  CiMoidofDioelea. 

20.  Spiral  of  Arohimedes. 

7.  Conohoid  of  Nioonaedsa, 

21.  Logarithmio  Spiral  or  Eqtti* 

8.  Triaeetriz. 

angular  Spiral. 

9.  Lemniscata. 

22.  Beeiprocai  Spiral. 

10.  cycloid. 

28.  Litutts. 

11.  Companion  of  the  Qjeloid. 

24.  Quadratrix  of  Dinostrattts. 

12.  Harmonie  Carve. 

25.  of  Tckimhauaea. 

IS.  Trochoid.          ^ 

26.  Catenary. 

14.  Epic jcloid  and 

|W 

27.  Traetory. 

Cardioide. 

28.  Syntraetory. 

IA.  HTpoeyoloid. 

20.  Traotriz. 

10.  Epitrochoid. 

SO.  Ovals  of  CassinL 

17.  HTpotroolioid.  ^ 

SI.  Watt's  Parallel  motkm  ewe. 

The  general  characteristics  of  curves  are  extremely  varied,  and  verr 
few  of  them  have  received  names.  We  subjoin  a  diagram,  which  wiU 
ahow  all  the  varietiea  of  figure  most  commonly  considerBd  in  works  on 
the  Differential  CalculuSi  premisingi  however,  that  we  do  not  actually 
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know  any  ouire  which  oontaina  them  all.  It  would  appear  aa  if  our 
figure  contained  aeveral  curves,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
algebraical  sense  many  curves  exist  with  branches  oompletely  uncon- 
nected^ but  all  deecribed  under  one  law. 


The  sereral  parts  of  the  preceding  are  of  continual  occurrence ;  the 
following  are  the  names  and  references  : 

(1).  Points  of  inflexion  or  contrary  flexure.    [Flexurb,  Contrary.] 

(2).  Multiple  Points,  double,  triple,  &o.,  according  to  the  number 
of  times  the  curve  passes  through  them. 

(3).  Cusps  :  the  terms  are  hardly  sufliciently  well  settled  to  enable 
us  to  say  whether  the  S*  is  to  be  considered  a  double  point,  a  triple 
point,  or  not  a  multiple  point  at  all. 

(4).  It  is  customary  to  call  any  part  of  the  curve  which  encloses 
space  an  oval,  though,  according  to  the  common  meaning  of  the  term, 
there  is  no  oval  in  our  diagram  except  4f .  Of  4*  we  hardly  know 
whether  it  would  be  called  an  oval  or  not. 

(5).  Conjugate  points  [Conjugate];  when  of  a  general  law  of 
description  which  gives  ovals,  a  particular  case  is  taken  in  which  an 
oval  disappears,  it  generally  leaves  behind  it,  so  to  speak,  a  single  point 
which  is  included  under  the  equation  to  the  curve,  but  has  no  con- 
tiguous points.  We  should  propose  to  call  these  points  evanescent  ovaJs, 
[Involute,  Evolute,  Caustic,  Contact,  Tangent,  Arc,  Area, 
Asymptote,  Maxima  and  Minima,  kc] 

Some  remarks  on  a  few  of  the  curves  in  the  preceding  list  of  names 
are  given  here. 

5.  Semiculneal  parabola.    The  term  parahola  has  been  extended  to 

mean  any  curve  having  an  equation  of  the  form  y^ax" ,  where  m  is 

positive.  Thus  y^aa^  is  the  cubical  parabola,  and  y=^aa^  is  the  semi- 
cubical  parabola.  The  semicubical  parabola  is  the  evolute  of  the  common 
parabola.  The  term  hyperbola  has  been  extended  to  any  case  in  which 
m  is  negative. 

8.  TriMctrix,  See  this  curve  described  in  Triseotion,  and  figtu'ed 
in  Trochoidal  Curves. 

11  and  12.  For  the  Companion  to  the  Cycloid,  see  Ctcloid.  The 
harmonic  curve,  so  called  because  it,  or  a  portion  of  it,  is  one  of  the 
simplest  forms  assumed  by  a  vibrating  string,  has  for  its  equation  the 
relation  between  x  and  y  implied  in 

x=a9  ^3^(1— 008  0). 

12  to  17.    These  curves  are  all  described  in  Trochoidal  Curves. 
20  to  24.    See  Spiral. 

SO.  Ovah  of  Caasini.  Dominic  Cassini  (see  James  Cassini's  '  Astro- 
nomy,' vol.  i.  p.  149)  proposed,  as  a  better  representation  of  the 
planetary  motion  than  the  ellipse,  a  curve  in  which  the  rectangle  of  the 
distances  from  any  point  in  it  to  two  fixed  foci  is  constant.  This  curve 
is  of  the  fourth  order,  and  may  be  one  oval,  a  lemniscate  form,  or  two 
separate  ovals,  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  given  rectangle  to  the 
square  on  the  distance  between  the  foci.  It  is  hardly  necessanr  to  say 
that  Cassini  was  wrong  in  his  application  of  thid  curve :  but  the 
celebrity  of  his  name  has  kept  his  oval  or  ovals  among  the  curves 
which  serve  for  exercise  to  beginners. 

81.  Watt's  -ParaUd  Motion  Curve,  The  end  of  the  beam  of  a 
steam-engine  describes  an  arc  of  a  circle ;  but  it  is  required  that  the 
end  of  the  piston-rod,  which  must  be  in  some  way  attached  to  it, 
should  describe  a  straight  line,  or  a  curve  which  is  very  nearly  a 
straight  line.  Now  at  and  near  a  point  of  contrary  flexure  the  arc 
of  a  curve  is  very  nearly  straight.  If  two  rods  revolve  round  fixed 
pivots,  their  ends  being  connecteid  by  a  third  rod,  the  middle  point  of 
that  third  rod  will -describe  a  curve  which  has  a  point  of  contrary 
flexure ;  and  if  the  lengths  of  the  rods  be  properly  taken,  and  if  one 
of  the  rods  be  the  beam  of  the  steam-engine,  the  reciprocating  rotatory 
motion  of  the  beam  may  be  made  to  communicate  what  is  practically 
a  reciprocating  rectilinear  (improperly  called  paralUl)  motion  to  the 
middle  point  of  the  third  rod,  on  aocoimt  of  the  arc  described  by  that 
middle  point  containing  the  point  of  contrary  flexure.  A  piston  there- 
fore may  be  attached  to  the  middle  point  of  the  third  rod,  and  the 
requisite  condition  is  practically  satisfied.  The  apparatus  described  in 
the  article  Stbam-Enoine,  and  in  Lardner's  '  Steam-engine,'  consists  in 
the  addition  of  a  pair  of  rods  which  with  the  first  and  third  compose  a 


parallelogram  moveable  at  all  its  joints.  This  is  intended  to  furnith 
the  same  reciprocating  rectUinear  motion  to  a  second  piston  [daoed  it 
the  new  joint,  which  is  nothing  to  our  present  purpose.  Watti 
parallel  motion  curve  must  be  defined  as  the  locus  of  the  middle  paint 
of  a  straight  line  of  given  lengthi  the  ends  of  which  deaciibe  «rca  of 
circles. 

The  following  considerations  on  the  definition  of  the  word  ncnt  vill 
be  useful  to  the  young  analyst : — 

Qeometrically  sx>eaking,  a  curve  is  described  by  a  point  which  mores 
according  to  one  imiform  law,  and  does  not  describe  a  straight  line.  An 
oval,  for  instance,  formed  by  arcs  of  circles  in  the  manner  described  in 
books  on  mensuration,  is  not  a  curve,  but  a  junction  of  seTeral  arcs  of 
different  curves :  and  even  the  two  branches  of  an  hyperbola  cannot  be 
said,  in  this  primitive  view  of  the  subject,  to  be  anything  but  tvo 
ciirves ;  accordingly  they  toere  called  opposite  hyperbolas. 

But,  algebraiciSly  speaking,  the  meaning  of  the  word  curre  it  mucb 
extended.  Every  curve,  just  defined,  has  one  permanent  equation 
connecting  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  of  eveiy  point  in  it  The  cc*d- 
verse  is  naade  true  by  extension  of  the  definition  of  the  word  »m. 
All  the  points  whose  co-ordinates  satisfy  an  equation  constitute  the 
curve  to  which  the  equation  is  said  to  belong.  Let  x  and  y  be  the 
abscissa  and  ordinate  of  a  point ;  and  ^(x,  y)  =  0,  the  equation  which  is 
to  connect  them.  If  this  equation  be  satisfied  whenx=aandy=6, 
the  point  whose  co-ordinates  are  a  and  6  is  considered  in  every  cue  as 
belonging  to  the  curve  whose  equation  is  ^x,  y)^0.  The  consequence 
is  that  a  curve,  or  what  is  so  called  in  algebra,  may  be  either  the 
simple  curve  of  geometry — or  a  collection  of  such  curves  formed  under 
algebraical  moditications  of  one  law — or  a  collection  of  such  curFes  not 
even  connected  by  one  law — or  an  isolated  point— or  a  collection  of 
isolated  points  at  finite  distances  from  one  another— or  a  collection  of 
isolated  points  infinitely  near  to  one  another,  but  which  nevertheless 
cannot  be  considered  as  forming  one  continuous  branch  of  an  ordmvy 
curve.  Or  it  may  be  any  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these.  We 
give  some  instances,  as  follows : — 

1.  The  equation  y—m^ji^^a'*  belongs  to  both  the  branches  of  an 
hyperbola.  If  a  change,  m  remaining  constant,  the  hyperbola  becomes 
a  different  hyperbola,  with  the  same  asymptotes  as  before.  But  if 
0=0,  the  equation  belongs  simply  to  those  two  asymptotes,  that 
is,  to  two  distinct  and  independent  straight  lines.  In  like  manner  tbe 
equation 

(««+y»)  (a;+y)=a?»  +  y»  +  x  +  y— a 

belongs  to  a  complicated  curve,  with  various  branches.  Bat  if  «sl, 
this  curve  resolves  itself  into  two  distinct  curves,  the  straight  line 
x  +  y=l,  and  the  ciide  aJ«i-y«=l.  For  the  equation  can  then  be 
reduced  to 

(a*  +  y»-l)(«-hy-l)«0 

which  is  satidfied  whenever  either  a:»+y«— 1  =  6  or  «+y-l=0  i« 
satisfied.  If  o,  instead  of  being  =  1,  is  only  very  near  to  1,  the  curve 
approaches  very  near  to  the  circle  just  mentioned  throughout,  and, 
except  for  great  values  of  x,  also  to  the  straight  line. 

2.  The  equation 

(«— a)*  +  i»(y — 6)* = 0 

belongs  to  a  distinct  pair  of  straight  lines  when  fli  10  negative.  Bat 
when  m  is  positive,  it  belongs  to  nothing  but  the  p<»nt  irhcse  co- 
ordinates are  a  and  b, 

3.  The  equation 

y  ae  aa^  +  Binx,afl 

belongs  to  a  branch  with  an  mfinite  number  of  intersecting  convokti^^, 
when  X  is  positive  :  but  when  x  is  negative,  it  belongs  to  o<^"*"*^ 
an  infinite  number  of  isoUted  points,  situated  at  finite  diatanoee  irom 
each  other  on  a  parabola.  , .  < 

4.  If  y =o',  o  being  positive,  there  is  a  continuous  bmach  in  whicft 
there  is  a  positive  ordinate  for  aU  values  of  x.    There  can  oe 
negative  ordinate  except  for  values  of  x  which  have,  when  m 
lowest  terms,  odd  numerators  and  even  denominators.    But  ^V. 
any  two  values  of  x  can  be  interposed  an  infinite  number  of 
fractions.    There  is  then  a  branch  of  the  curve  which,  though  Mm 
be  said  to  contain  an  infinite  number  of  points,  infinitely  near  y'^     ' 
cannot  be  called  continuous.    For  there  is  no  negative  value  °fy^ 
a;  is  a  fraction  which  has  an  even  numerator  and  an  odd  ***°°?"^^ 
These  pointed  branches,  as  they  have  been  called,  have  ^^ 
recently  considered.    Their  admission  depends  entirely  upon  °^j^ 
Those  who  would  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  word  curve  to  J<>^T^ 
like  its  ancient  signification,  will  reject  them  :  but  ^^^^^^{x 
look  upon  a  curve  as  a  tabulation  in  spaoe  of  every  posjaWe  vw^^  ^^ 
and  y  which  will  satisfy  a  given  equation,  must  admit  them.     ^^  ^ 
hints  here  given  on  the  extension  of  the  word  ^^''^  **?  A-u,kat 
excite  the  curiosity  of  those  who  have  not  been  accufltomsd  w 
geometrical  interpretation  as  subordinate  to  algebra.      ^  ^] 

A  distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between  <^^«^'^,  ^*?^aglit 
geometrical  algebra.  In  algebraic  geometry,  in  which  algebra  »  ^^^ 
to  the  assistance  of  geometry,  the  old  notion  of  the  meaning  .^ 
might  be  retained.  But  in  geometrical  algebra,  in  which  ge^  ^^ 
used  in  illustration  of  algebra,  all  the  eztensionB  which  iro  '^ 
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tioned  must  be  introdueed.  The  use  of  tbifl  distinction  would  be^  the 
dimmation  of  disputes  about  words. 

CUSCO-CHINA.  There  seems  now  no  room  to  doubt  that  three 
different  barks  pass  under  this  name :  one,  the  produce  of  Cinchona 
tavlnadaia,  var.  a  genuina,  called  in  Peru  red  Cusco  bark.  It 
approximates  to  the  Calisaya  bark :  so  much  so  that  Quibourt  has 
termed  it  CaU$aya  Uger  ;  but  it  differs  from  all  the  known  cinchonas 
in  the  character  of  Uie  alkaloid  it  contains.  The  second  appears  to  be 
the  produce  of  CHnchjima  pitbetcent,  var.  a  PdUHeriana.  This  was  the 
bark  observed  and  described  by  Jobst  (Buchner, '  Repert./  zxxii.  p.  464), 
and  from  which  Pelletier  procured  the  alkaloid  which  he  called  Arieina, 
bj  many  used  erroneouslY  as  a  synonym  for  cusoonia.  A  third  kind 
passes  by  this  name,  which  may  probably  be  the  white  Jaen  (Jen, 
corraptlj),  which  Bergen  assigns  to  the  C.  pvhesemt. 

The  aualoid  is  procured  by  the  same  prooeas  as  is  used  for  cinchonia. 
which  it  resembles  in  its  physical  qualities,  but  differs  in  its  chemical 
habitades.  The  taste  is  more  bitter,  rather  heating,  and  sub-astringent. 
It  18  equally  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
rolphuric  ether.  It  fonns  with  acids  salts  which  resemble  those  of 
cinchonia,  but  have  a  more  bitter  taste^  The  sulphate  conducts  itself 
angularly.  A  concentrated  watery  solution  of  this  salt  forms  on 
cooling  a  tremulous  jelly,  which  on  drying  becomes  homv,  but  which, 
by  the  assistance  of  coiling  water,  resumes  the  jeuy-like  state. 
Cinchonia,  quinia,  &nd  cusconia  are  supposed  to  be  one  base  or  radical 
with  progreasively  increasing  proportions  of  oxygen. 

The  f onnnla  of  theae  is 


lexs 

(C^Hg^Ai,)  +  Odoehonia. 
(C^H^^Aii)  +  O,  quinia. 
(C^Ht^ASg)  +  O,  ousconia. 


'  This  flomposition  renden  it  worthy  in  the  highest  degree  of  the 
tttentioQ  of  medical  men.  The  warmth  which  it  excites  points  out 
the  propriety  of  giving  it  in  cold  intermittents,  and  low  typnold  states 
ofthe^stem. 

CUSP  (Cuspisy  a  panted  end),  a  mathematical  term  used  where  two 
branches  of  the  same  or  different  curwes  appear  to  end  in  a  point. 
Thus,  in  an  edipee  of  the  sun,  the  borders  of  the  sun  and  moon  make 
two  cusps  at  their  point  of  interseotion. 

In  the  theory  of  eurvea,  the  cusps  iHiich  appear  are  always  such 
that  the  two  branches  have  a  common  tangent  at  the  cusp,  and  they 
are  distinguished  into  the  cases  in  which  the  tangent  lies  between  the 
hraochei  or  on  one  side  of  both. 


In  the  actual  dietennination  of  the  position  of  ensps  by  means  of 
oidinates  to  a  g^ren  axis,  there  are  two  distinct  ways  of  proceeding. 

1.  For  cusps  whose  tangent  is  perpendicular  to  the  given  axis. 

2.  For  cusps  whose  tangent  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

The  first  case  ought  in  part  to  fall  under  the  theory  of  maxima  and 
mininoa;  ^  x  being  the  ordinate,  it  is  the  case  where  ^'x,  the  differ- 
ential coefficient.  Incomes  infinite  and  changes  sign ;  or  becomes  infi- 
nite and  afterwards  impossible,  having  previously  had  two  values  of 
the  same  sign  for  each  value  of  x.  These  cases  give  cusps  of  the  first 
and  second  kinds,  as  shown  in  the  two  diagrams. 

Many  other  cusps  (namely,  those  whose  tangents  are  oblique  or 
parallel  to  the  axis)  are  found  by  observing  the  points  at  which  ^"x, 
th^  second  differential  coefficient,  takes  the  form  A,  having  previously 
had  that  of  A  ^t  B ;  that  is,  in  ^"x,  the  points  must  be  found  at  which 
a  term  of  double  value  vanishes  and  then  becomes  impossible.  If  for 
points  immediately  preceding,  the  A  -f  B  and  A  —  B  were  of  different 
signs,  the  cusp  is  of  tiie  first  species ;  if  of  the  same  sign,  of  the  second 
species.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  separation  of  the  theory  of 
cusps  from  the  general  theory  of  curves,  further  than  is  contained  by 
the  preceding  rules.  There  is  no  imiversal  test  by  which  they  may  be 
det«>ted  The  two  species  of  cusps  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  and 
Eecond  kind,  as  marked.  Few  will  remember  which  is  the  first  and 
vhich  ia  the  second.  It  would  be  better  to  call  them  cusps  of  similar 
curvatures,  and  cusps  of  opposite  curvatures. 

CUSP,  a  term  given  by  Sir  James  Hall,  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  Gothic  Architecture,'  and  now  commonly  applied  to  the  foliated 
points  terminating  the  internal  curves  of  the  trefoiled,  cinquefoiled, 
&c., heads  of  pointed  arch  windows.  Cusps  were  originally  introduced,. 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  in  the  later  period  of  First 
Pointed  architecture.  In  the  earliest  instances  they  were  simple  points 
or  finished  with  a  small  leaf,  and  they  sprung  directly  from  the  soffit 
or  under-aide  of  the  arch.  In  what  is  known  in  Engkuod  as  Decorated 
Gothic,  the  cusps  spring  from  the  inner  moulding  of  the  arch,  and  are 
terminated  with  leaves,  flowers,  curls,  &c.  In  the  latest  or  Perpen- 
dicular style,  cusps  are  sometimes  very  florid  in  style.  The  beauty  of 
the  tracery  in  a  pointed  window  is  largely  due  to  its  cusps. 

OUSPARINE,  an  alkaloid  found  in  the  Cuspara  fArifuga,  and  of 
which  little  is  known. 

CUSTOMARY  FREEHOLDS.     [CoPTHOLD.] 


CUSTOM-HOUSE.  An  office  established  in  seaports,  at  which  the 
customs-duties  are  collected  from  importers  and  exporters  of  custom- 
able commodities. 

CUSTOMS,  or  USAGES,  in  law  (eonsuetudines),  are  either  general 
or  local.  The  first  kind  consists  of  those  usages  which  have  prevailed 
throughout  England  from  time  immemorial,  but,  without  their  ori- 
ginal institution  having  been  handed  down  to  us  in  records  or  writing, 
have  been  recognised  by  judicial  decision,*  and  form  that  common 
law,  or  lex  non  script*,  which  is  the  chief  foundation  of  English  juris- 
prudence. To  like  immemorial  usage  is  to  be  ascribed  the  existence 
of  such  parts  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  as  from  the  earliest  times 
have  formed  the  rule  in  the  king's  ecclesiastical,  military,  and  admiralty 
tribunals,  and  also  in  the  courts  of  the  two  English  universities. 
These  laws  of  foreign  origin  subsist  however  only  as  inferior  branches 
of  the  customary  law,  subject  to  the  superintendence  and  control  of 
their  proceedings  by  the  superior  temporal  courts,  and  to  a  strict 
observance  of  the  rules  of  construction  assigned  by  these  last  to  the 
statute  law. 

These  general  customs  of  the  realm,  which  form  the  common  law, 
properly  so  called,  alone  warrant  the  existence  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
king's  superior  courts ;  and  can  only  be  drawn  into  question  there. 
These  general  customs,  as  originally  methodised  by  the  Saxon  kings, 
and  in  some  cases  modified  in  the  early  Norman  reigns,  supplied  those 
fundamental  rules  by  which,  in  cases  not  provided  for  by  express 
enactment,  the  course  of  inheritances,  the  mterpretation  of  acts  of 
parliament,  and  most  of  the  remedies  for  civil  and  criminal  injuries 
are  regulated.  Numerous  axioms  essential  to  the  administration  of 
oonmion  justice  have  no  other  binding  fojoe  than  ancient  and  uninter- 
rupted usage,  which  has  obtained  the  force  of  law  by  the  recognition 
of  the  courts.    [CowoN  Law.] 

Among  ^hese  general  customs  must  be  enumerated  those  laws  which 
govern  the  particular  bodies  of  men  to  which  they  relate ;  merchants, 
mnkeepers,  carriers,  owners  of  land  adjoining  the  sea  coast,  Ac,  &c.,  as 
well  as  the  inhabitants  of  particular  counties  or  boroughs,  in  the  par- 
ticular instances  of  gavelkind  and  borough  English.  That  custom 
called  the  law  of  the  road,  by  which  riders  and  drivers  are  expected  to 
keep  the  left  hand,  as  well  as  that  respecting  servants  hired  at  yearly 
wages,  by  which  either  master  or  servant  may  determine  the  contract 
at  a  month's  warning,  or  on  paying  a  month's  wages,  have  been  recog- 
nised by  the  courts  from  time  to  time  as  parts  of  the  common  law. 
These,  like  the  rest,  originated  in  general  convenience,  and  being  gradu- 
ally drawn  more  into  notice  by  frequent  recurrence,  have  been  finally 
sanctioned  by  judicial  authority.  For  immemorial  customs  may  be 
extended  to  things  and  circumstances  which  arise  at  the  present  time. 
Thus  a  custom  firom  time  immemorial  that  all  officers  of  a  court  of 
justice  shall  be  exempt  from  serving  other  offices  includes  offices 
created  within  the  time  of  legal  memory,  but  cannot  be  enlai^ged 
beyond  the  extent  to  which  the  use  has  been  carried ;  for  that,  and 
not  the  reason  of  the  thing,  determines  the  courts  in  declaring  what 
the  law  is  in  such  cases. 

The  customs  by  which  the  superior  courts  of  Westminster  HaQ 
regulate  their  administration  of  justice,  are  popularly  termed  their 
practice.  These  rules  are  founded  on  ancient  usage,  and,  in  respect 
of  their  universality,  form  a  part  of  the  common  law  without  its  being 
necessary  to  allege  custom  or  prescription  to  warrant  them. 

Where  a  custom  is  already  part  of  the  common  law,  the  superior 
courts  will  take  judicial  notice  of  its  exbtence  as  such,  without  re- 
quiring it  to  be  stated  in  the  written  pleadings.  Thus  each  of  these 
^bunals  will  take  judicial  notice  of  its  own  customs  or  practice  as 
well  as  of  that  of  the  rest ;  whereas  the  practice  of  inferior  courts,  as 
well  as  particular  or  local  customs,  extending  to  certain  persons  or 
districts  only,  being  therefore  different  from  and  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon law,  must,  wiui  the  exception  of  gavelkind  and  borough  English, 
be  set  forth  with  due  precision. 

This,  though  an  observation  apparently  technic&l  only,  forms  in  its 
application  the  test  by  which  we  distinguish  general  from  the  local  or 
particular  customs  just  described.  These  latter  customs  must  neces- 
sarily have  had  their  origin  in  the  peculiar  wants  of  their  respective 
districts,  and  are  the  remains  of  that  multitude  of  similar  usages  from 
which  Alfred  and  his  Saxon  successors  collected  those  laws  which 
may  be  considered  as  forming  the  common  law  of  the  nation  at  the 
time. 

Many  of  these  customs,  for  reasons  now  forgotten,  were  permitted 
to  remain  in  some  counties,  cities,  and  manors,  &c.,  in  their  former 
vigour,  though  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and 
are  confirmed  by  Magna  Charta  and  other  acts  of  parliament.  Such 
are  the  customs  of  gavelkind  (abolished  in  Wales  by  stat.  Henry  Y III.), 
by  which  all  the  sons  inherit  alike ;  of  borough  English,  by  which 
lands  held  in  burgage  tenure  descend  to  the  youngest,  instead  of  the 
eldest  son;  and  of  some  boroughs,  that  widows  shall  have  dower  of  all, 

*  Bracton'B  deflnltioii  of  a  enatom  is  this  — "  ConsQetndo  Tero  quandoqne  pro 
lege  obserratar,  In  partibns  nbl  fuerit  more  ntentlam  approbata,  et  Ticem  Icipia 
obtmet ;  longsBTl  enim  temporis  nsiis  et  oonsnetudinia  non  est  rilis  aatboritas." 
(Bracton,  fol.  ii.,  ed.  Load.  1669.)  This  is  no  Inapt  definition  of  a  eustom 
obserred  as  if  It  were  law,  by  those  who  find  it  eonreniant  and  rraaonable ;  btit 
we  ean  hardly  conclude  from  this  passage  that  this  excellent  old  writer  clearly 
saw  thst  custom  conld  not  be  law  tiU  made  ao  by  the  sorereign  power,  or  those 
to  whom  the  soTereign  power  has  delegated  parts  of  its  aathoHty. 
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instead  of  a  third  of  their  husband's  lands.  A  more  striking  instance 
is  that  of  the  custom  in  many  cities  and  towns  to  hold  courts  for 
trial  of  causes  without  royal  granii  The  particular  customs  of  manors 
as  to  descent,  &c.,  are  also  of  this  kind,  and  bind  the  copyhold 
and  customary  texiants.  The  existence  of  every  such  local  custom, 
with  the  exceptions  above  noticed,  as  well  as  its  application  in 
each  particular  case,  must  be  alleged  in  the  pleadings,  and  proved, 
like  any  other  fact,  before  a  jury:  sometimes  they  are  open  to 
evidence  without  being  pleaded.  Under  no  circumstances  could  these 
questions  be  entertained  by  an  ecdesiastical  court,  nor  now  by  the 
Court  of  Probate,  without  the  consent  of  the  party  impugning  the 
custom. 

Such  customs  of  London  as  do  not  concern  the  property  of  the 
corporate  body  itself  are  proved  by  a  peculiar  mode,  that  of  a  cer- 
tificate to  the  superior  courts  of  law  from  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen,  conveyed  by  the  mouth  of  their  recorder  in  a  solemn 
ceremouial ;  wiUiout  this  certificate  these  courts  wUl  not  take  judicial 
notice  of  them. 

A  particular  custom  to  be  valid  must  have  been  used  "  from  time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  This  is 
"  prescription,"  or  "  title  by  prescription ; "  and  more  accurately  de- 
scribes what  is  conmionlv  called  "time  immemorial,"  which  means, 
says  Littleton, "  that  no  living  witness  hath  heard  any  proof  or  had 
any  knowledge  to  the  contrary,"  and  as  Lord  Coke  adds,  "  that  there 
ii  no  proof  by  record  or  writing  or  otherwise  to  the  contrary."  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  a  prescription  (in  its  proper  sense)  and  a  custom 
can  coexist.  There  is  some  curious  learning  on  this  point  collected  in 
the  arguments  and  judgment  in  Blewitt  v.  Tregoning,  3  Ad.  and  Ellis. 
It  was  held  that  a  custom  in  a  particular  market  that  every  pound  of 
butter  sold  in  it  should  weigh  18  oz.  was  bad,  being  directly  contrary 
to  a  statute  of  Charles  II.,  which  enacted  that  every  pound  avoirdupois 
throughout  the  kingdom  should  weigh  16  oz.  only.  The  right  to  a 
particular  custom  must  have  been  continued  within  time  of  memory 
peaceably  and  without  lawful  interruption,  and  will  not  be  lost  by 
mere  disuse  for  ten  or  twenty  years ;  though  in  such  case  to  establish  it 
by  proof  becomes  more  difficult.  But  it  cannot  stand  against  an  ex- 
press act  of  parliament  to  the  contrary,  for  that  itself  proves  a  time 
when  the  right  to  such  a  custom  could  not  exist.  It  must  also  be  so 
far  reasonable,  according  to  the  standard  warranted  by  authority  of 
law  that,  though  no  particular  origin  can  now  be  assigned  for  it,  or 
though  the  state  of  things  in  which  it  is  known  to  have  arisen  has 
been  altered,  no  good  legal  reason  can  be  given  against  its  continuance. 
If  it  may  have  had  a  legal  and  reasonable  origin,  it  shall  be  presumed 
that  it  actually  had  it ;  and  its  varying  from  the  general  law  forms  no 
objection,  for  that  is  the  very  essence  of  a  particular  custom :  but  if  it 
be  so  contrary  to  any  known  rule  or  principle  of  law,  or  to  the  good  of 
the  public,  or  of  a  multitude  of  persons,  that  it  cannot  be  presumed  to 
have  had  a  reasonable  commencement  in  voluntary  agreement  for  some 
beneficial  object,  as  for  securing  possessions,  promoting  trade,  or  sup- 
pressing fraud,  it  will  be  void.  Thus  no  length  of  usage  would  render 
good  a  custom  of  the  secretary  of  state's  office  to  issue  warrants  in 
general  terms  against  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  a  libel, 
without  naming  them ;  that  course  being  contrary  to  clear  and  well- 
settled  principles  of  law,  which  will  not  suffer  a  mere  officer  to  decide 
on  the  individuals  to  be  imprisoned.  Again,  a  custom  in  an  inferior 
court  to  try  causes  by  six 'jurors  was  held  bad,  as  contrary  to  the 
conunon  law,  though  saved  in  Wales  in  some  instances  by  a  statute  of 
Henry  Y III.,  confirming  such  custom  where  it  then  existed.  But  long 
usage  and  acquiescence  in  one  uniform  payment,  or  in  exempting 
persons  particularly  situated  from  contributing  to  it,  are  cogent  evi- 
dence that  it  is  reasonable ;  for  as  Lord  Mansfield  once  said,  it  cannot 
be  presumed  that  during  a  long  period  of  years  one  half  the  parties 
were  knaves  in  wrongfmly  receiWng  that  to  which  they  were  not 
entitled,  and  the  other  fools  for  submitting  to  an  unjust  demand.  It 
belongs  to  the  judges  of  the  courts  to  decide  on  what  is  reasonable 
when  brought  judicially  before  theuL 

IVhere  a  custom  is  harmless  in  itself,  and  affords  recreation  to  a 
number  of  persons,  though  to  the  temporary  inconvenience  of  an  indi- 
vidual, it  vnll  be  upheld  and  referred  to  a  legal  origin.  Thus  a  custom 
for  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  to  play  at  cricket,  or  dance  on  private 
property  in  the  parish,  was  held  good,  as  the  lord  might  have  annexed 
this  condition  to  his  original  grant  of  the  land.  A  custom  must  also 
be  certain  as  to  the  description  of  parties  benefited,  and  compulsory, 
without  its  depending  on  the  caprice  of  any  third  person  whether  it 
can  be  acted  on  or  not.  It  must  also  be  consistent ;  for  repugnancy  to 
any  other  local  custom  would  be  plainly  contrary  to  that  origin  in 
common  consent  on  which  alone  it  stands ;  and  lastly,  it  must  be  strictly 
pursued,  being  derogatory  of  the  common  law. 

Local  custom  varies  from  prescription  in  this  :  the  former  is  alleged 
in  legal  forms  as  existing  not  in  any  person  certain,  but  within  a  certain 
named  district,  without  showing  any  legal  cause  or  conaideration  for 
it ;  whereas  prescription  must  have  a  presumed  legal  ongin,  and  is 
either  a  penonal  ri^t,  always  claimed  in  the  name  of  a  person  certain 
and  his  anceetora,  or  those  whose  estate  he  has,  or  by  a  body  politic 
and  their  predecessors,  or  else  is  in  a  qut  estate;  namely,  a  right 
attached  to  the  ownenhip  of  a  particular  estate,  and  only  exercisable 
by  those  who  are  seised  of  it.  AU  customs  of  cities,  towns,  and 
boroughs^  by  which  penoxu  not  freemen  were  prevented  from  keeping 


shops  or  using  trades  or  handicrafts  within  them,  were  aboliihed  bj 
6k6  Will  IV., c.  76, s.  14.    [pRBSCBiFTioir.] 

Customs  of  traders,  or  seamen,  as  also  of  agriculture,  mining,  ic, 
will  b^f  ollowed  in  the  construction  of  contracts,  unless  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  their  express  terms,  and,  subject  to  that  condition,  tber 
are  admissible  even  to  annex  incidents  to  tiiem  as  to  which  thej  in 
silent.  The  "  custom  of  the  country  "  means  the  custom  of  all  {ivU 
of  the  cotmtry  to  which  it  can  in  its  nature  be  applied.  Thus  a  custom 
that  land  accruing  imperceptibly  to  the  sea-shore  belongs  to  the 
owners  of  the  shore,  applies  to  all  such  parts  of  the  realm  as  adjoin  tbi 
sea,  imless  limited  in  tenna  to  a  particular  district 

The  immemoriality  of  a  particular  local  custom  may  be  saffieiently 
proved  by  living  witnesses  attesting  regular  existence  for  twenty  yean, 
unless  contradicted  by  contrary  proot  Upon  this  doctrine  mil  be 
found  to  depend  a  great  variety  of  public  as  well  as  private  rights  to 
ancient  offices,  estrays,  treasure  trove,  wreck,  nomination  of  juriea, 
&c. ;  as  well  as  to  tolis  of  markets,  port  duties,  tithes, ancient  rents,  kt, 
and  to  exemptions  from  those  burdens.  The  numerical  amount  of 
instances  in  which  the  privilege  claimed  can  be  proved  to  ha?e  exiited 
must  be  considerable  or  not,  according  to  the  frequency  or  the  ruitj 
with  which  they  may  be  naturally  expected  to  recur.  Thus  in  a  copy- 
hold custom  of  surrendering  in  fee  so  as  to  bar  an  entail,  a  single 
instance  of  user,  though  incapable  of  making  a  custom,  is  eridenee 
sufficient  to  support  it,  if  not  unreasonable  in  itaell 

Reiterated  facts  of  user  make  a  custom  of  trade ;  but  the  mere 
opinion  of  merchants  is  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose;  nor  can 
any  course  of  action  pursued  under  colour  of  a  custom  of  merehuitt 
alter  a  general  rule  of  common  law  when  established  by  judicial 
decisions. 

A  long  continued  usage  for  exempting  particular  persons  from  a 
local  burden,  will,  if  necessary,  be  supix>rted  by  presuming  that  it 
originated  in  an  act  of  parliament  now  lost,  though  no  length  of  uage 
will  countervail  the  terms  of  a  statute  to  the  contrary. 

CUSTOMS-DUTIES  consist  for  the  most  put  of  taxes  leried  upon 
goods  and  produce  brought  for  consumption  from  foreign  countries; 
such  duties  are  sometimes  collected  upon  exports  made  to  foreign 
countries,  and  upon  goods  and  produce  passing  from  one  port  to  another 
of  the  same  country.  Of  this  nature  were  ^e  duties  on  coals,  slsie, 
and  stone,  carried  coastwise  from  one  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
another,  which  duties  were  repealed  in  1881.  With  the  exception  of  i 
small-nvted  export  duty  upon  coals,  hare-skins,  rabbit-skins,  and  sheep's 
wool,  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  shipment  to 
foreign  coimtries  of  some  articles  of  British  production,  the  whole 
customs-revenue  of  this  kingdom  is  now  derived  from  duties  charged 
upon  the  importation  for  consumption  of  foreign  and  colonial  mer- 
chandise. 

The  earliest  statute  passed  in  this  country,  whereby  the  crown  was 
authorised  to  levy  customs-duties,  was  the  8rd  of  £dward  I.  The  mod: 
long  employed  in  the  collection  of  these  duties  was  to  affix  a  certain 
rate  or  value  upon  each  kind  or  article  of  merchandise,  and  to  grant 
what  was  called  a  tvbndy  upon  these  rates.  This  subsidy  was  genenllf 
one  shilling  of  duty  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  value  assigned  in  the 
book  of  rates.  The  early  Acts  granting  these  duties  speak  of  them  as 
subsidise  of  tonnage  and  pound^.  The  word  tonnage  was  applied  to 
a  specific  duty  charged  on  the  importation  of  each  tun  of  wine,  and 
the  exportation  of  each  tun  of  beer ;  and  the  word  poundage  was 
applied  to  other  articles  valued  as  already  explained.  ^ , 

The  first "  book  of  rates  agreed  upon  by  the  House  of  Commoni,  u 
believed  to  be  that  compiled  by  a  committee  in  1642,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  and  published  under  the  authority  of  the  flouse  by 
Lawrence  Blaiklock.  The  next  book  of  rates  of  which  we  have  sny 
record,  was  also  published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1660, 
the  year  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  In  the  fifteenth  and  twenty- 
second  years  of  the  reign  of  that  king,  the  principle  of  PP^^'^'^'^^T?^ 
altered  as  respected  some  articles,  and  upon  those  articles  *P^ 
duties  were  charged  instead,  though  the  system  was  still  followed 
with  regard  to  the  great  bulk  of  articles.  But  in  the  rM^  fi 
William  III.  and  Anne  many  additional  specific  rates  were  imposed,  m 
place  of  the  valuation  for  the  subsidy.  This  course  of  substitution 
was  continued  from  time  to  time,  and  some  other  innovations  were 
adopted  by  which  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  plan  was  d"*^yf°' 
so  that  in  a  work  of  authority,  published  by  Mr.  Henxy  Sa^^y, 
of  the  Custom-House,  London,  in  1757,  we  find  as  many  as  thirty- 
nine  principal  branches  of  custonui-duties,  with  subdivisions  applyi^S 
to  diflTerent  kinds  of  goods,  thereby  introducing  a  degree  offt^- 
plication  into  the  subject  which  must  have  caused  great  embarrassmew 
to  traders.  ,^ 

The  difficulties  here  mentioned  were  increased  by  the  ?"•*  "f^^ 
of  acta  of  parliament  passed  from  year  to  year  for  altering  the  diiti 
or  regulations  of  this  branch  of  the  revenue ;  and  the  great  ^"*  *"j 
intricacy  of  the  customs-laws  had  caused  such  inconvenience,    ^ 
about  the  year  1810  the  lords  of  the  Treasury  employed  Mr.  JickU^ 
to  prepare  a  digest  of  those  laws.    Five  years  were  employed  ^^^ 
pleting  this  task,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  l*^"®"*,    ^ 
of  the  work,  and  ^of  the  necessity  for  its  performance,  fro™L*°*  ^ 
that  the  digest  forms  a  large  octavo  volume  of  1375  pages.    The  wo 
is  intituled '  A  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  Customs,  comprising  » i^uni' 
mary  of  the  Statutes  in  force  from  the  earliest  period  to  tHe  ^^ 
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Geoige  IIL,  indaaiTe.'  The  effect  of  the  numerous  fresh  enactments  | 
to  impur  the  ueefulness  of  this  exposition  of  the  revenue  Isws  was 
iwy  toon  i^parent,  and  in  1823  the  late  Mr.  Deacon  Hume^  then 
Comptroller  of  the  Customs  in  the  port  of  London,  was  appointed  by 
Uie  Treasury  **  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  general  law  or  set  of 
bwB  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Customs  of  the  United  Kingdom." 
In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  Mr.  Hume  prepared  eleven  bills, 
which  received  the  royal  assent  in  July,  1825,  and  came  into  operation 
lit  of  January,  1826.  These  Acts  were  6  Geo.  IV.,  cape  106,  107, 
108,109, 110,  111,  112, 113,  114,  115,  116.  The  first  of  these  Acts 
repealed  448  statutes,  msay  of  which  were  obsolete.  In  1883, 
eight  of  Mr.  Hume's  Acts  were  repealed  or  altered  by  8  A  4  Wm.  IV., 
apa  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57.  These  Acts  no  doubt  efiected 
great  improvements  in  tiie  management  of  the  customs,  but  cap.  56 
enomeFated  no  fewer  than  1150  different  rates  of  duty  chargeable 
OD  imported  articles,  all  other  articles  paying  duty  as  "  unenume- 
nted."  In  1840,  Mr.  Porter,  of  the  Botwd  of  Trade,  in  his  evidence 
hefore  the  Parliamentary  committee  on  import  duties,  showed  that 
oat  of  a  total  amount  of  22,962,6102.  of  customs-duties  received 
in  1839, 

£ 
;       21,700,680 


17  artietes  prodaeed  94 )  per  seat  or 
29  artietes  prodneed  8^  per  eent  or  • 

46  articles  produeed  98|  per  esat.  or 


898,661 
£22,599,291 


In  1842,  Sir  Robert  Peel  effected  some  improvements  in  this  system, 
which  were  carried  into  effect  by  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  47.  This  Act  reduced 
the  duty  on  about  750  different  articles  on  which  the  receipts  had 
amounted  to  about  270,000iL  The  general  principle  of  the  meastire 
vtf  to  reduce  the  duty  on  raw  matenaJs  to  about  5  per  cent.,  to  limit 
the  highest  duty  on  partially  manufactured  materials  to  12  per  cent., 
lad  on  complete  manufactures  to  about  20  per  cent.  The  mmnber  of 
articles  in  the  tariff  was  now  reduced  to  818.  Foreign  homed  cattle, 
^eep,  goats,  swine,  salmon,  soles,  and  other  fish,  and  fresh  beef  and 
poii,  which  had  been  prohibited  formerly,  were  admitted  on  paying  a 
duty  under  the  tauiff  of  1842.  In  1844  the  duty  on  foreign  wool  was 
aboliahed.  In  1845,  Sir  Robert  Peel  effected  further  improvements  in 
the  tariff  by  abolishing  the  duty  on  cotton  wool  (about  680,0002.)  and 
on  430  other  articles,  on  which  the  duty  amounted  to  820,000/.  By 
this  plan  expenses  of  warehousing  were  saved,  and  a  nimiber  of  trouble- 
eome  accounts  and  impediments  to  business  were  got  rid  of ;  but  for 
statistical  purposes  the  Customs  department  retained  the  power  of 
examimng  articles  which  do  not  pay  duty.  The  paramoimt  object  of 
the  tariff  reform  of  1845  was  to  encourage  the  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  raw  materials  of  manufeusture,  and  the  estimated  amount  of  the 
taxes  repealed  waa  3,614,3942. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  an  official '  EzpositoTy  Statement,' 
ihowing  the  net  annual  produce  of  the  duties  of  Customs  on  all 
articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  two  years  preceding  and 
in  two  years  following  the  establishment  of  the  new  tariff  (5  &  6  Vict, 
c.  47). 

Axtieles  producinr  under  the 
Mew  Tariff. 

Under  £100      . 
£100  to  500  .        . 

500  to  1000      . 

1000  to         10,000  . 
10,000  to         50,000      . 
S0,00O  to       100,000  . 
100,000  and  upwards 
Excn^  from  duty  or  prohibited 


On  598  articles,  the  duties  on  which  were  altered  in  1842, 1843,  and 
1S44,  the  receipts  were  8,851,2592.  in  1840  and  1841,  and  2,478,3062.  in 
1&43  and  1844. 

On  214  artksles,  the  duties  on  which  were  not  altered  in  1842, 1843, 
ttd  1844,  the  receipts  were  18,114,5252.  in  1840  and  1841,  and 
19,094,890^  in  1848  and  1844. 

In  1844  the  gross  receipt  on  the  following  five  srticles  was 
15,728,8572.:— 


Old  Tariff. 

Mew  Tariff: 

£ 

£ 

10,0S7 

8.040 

71.07S 

84,461 

69,032 

86,258 

070,718 

817,492 

706,991 

511,570 

389,006 

895,608 

.     20,810,542 

21,417,462 

196 

If 

22,637,494 

22,720,886 

Bogar 
Tea      . 
Tohaeeo    • 
Foreifn  spirits 
Wine 


£4,758,415 
8,884,726 
8,003,217 
2,193,067 
1,799,430 


The  net  amount  of  duties  collected  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
imported  articles,  after  the  deduction  of  drawbacks,  repayments,  ftc.  in 
the  last  two  years  of  the  old  tariff  and  the  first  two  years  of  the  new 
**riff,  was  as  follows : — 


£ 

£ 

1841 
1142 
1818 
1814 

.     .     28,802,152 
.     .     22,356.324 
.     .     23,450,074 
•     .    28,864,494 

On  com,  included  in  j 
preceding  eolanm.    ] 

568,341 

1,863,978 

758,295 

,    1,098,883 

The  following  table  shows  the  nature  of  the  tariff  previous  to  the 
alterations  in  1845 : — 


Artidoa  each  produeiag 
in  1848-44. 


Under  £100 


£100  to 
500  to 

1000  to 
10,000  to 
50,000  to 


50U 

1000 

10.000 

50,000 

100,000 


100,000  and  npwarda 
Exempted  from  duty  1 

or  prohibited  •    .  j 

* 

Total       . 


No. 

144 

45 

16 

28 

6 

2 

8 


252 


ll 


No. 
54 

10 
5 

11 
5 

•  ■ 
1 


95 


No. 

118 
81 
17 
27 


I 


196 


I 

8 


No. 

46 

15 
6 

28 
7 
8 

12 


121 


No. 

91 

27 

6 
15 

2 
•  ■ 


149 


TotaL 


No. 
448 
137 

50 
109 

25 
5 

17 

22 


818 


In  1846  the  Customs  duty  on  com  was  in  fact  repealed,  only  a 
fiscal  duty  of  1«.  per  <}uarter  being  retained.  In  1850,  (13  &  14  Vict 
c.  95)  further  reiirictions  were  removed;  manufactured  goods  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands  were  admitted  ^ee  into  the 
United  Kingdom;  tea  and  tobacco  were  allowed  to  be  received  by 
them  either  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere ;  and  the  duty 
was  taken  off  stringy  bark- wood,  blue  gum-wood,  locust-wood,  trenails, 
and  some  other  woods  used  for  ship-building  and  for  ahovel-lults,  and 
also  the  export  duty  on  coals  and  culm.  The  duties  on  wood  received 
some  further  alterations  in  1852  by  the  14  &  1 5  Vict,  c  62.  In  1858, 
by  16  k  17  Vict,  c  54,  the  duties  on  134  articles,  including  butter 
and  cheese,  were  entirely  removed,  and  a  reduced  tariff  imposed  on 
260  articles,  including  tea,  the  estimated  amount  of  the  reduction  being 
1,499,474/.  In  1856  old  metal  of  any  sort,  fit  only  for  re-manufacture, 
was  admitted  duty  free,  and  in  1857  plums  and  a  few  other  articles. 
In  1857  the  duty  on  platina  and  chloride  of  lime  was  repealed,  and  a 
few  other  articles  reduced.  Notwithstanding  these  contmued  reduc- 
tions, both  in  the  number  of  articles  and  the  rate  of  duty  imposed, 
the  amount  of  the  customs'  duties  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81, 1858, 
was  24,149,215^ 

The  management  of  the  revenue  of  Customs  is  committed  to  a  board 
of  nine  commiesioners,  acting  as  a  subordinate  department  of  the 
Treasury.  The  commissioners  receive  a  salary  of  1200L :  the  chairman 
receives  800/.  in  addition,  and  the  deputy-chairman  500Z. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  Customs  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
collected  in  the  port  of  London,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  in 
the  port  of  Liverpool.  In  1843  the  amounts  collected  at  five  principal 
ports  was  as  imder : — 

London £11,854,702 

Uverpool 4,121,522 

Bristol 096,750 

Dablin 977.890 

Hull 525,418 

In  1858  the  total  amount  of  the  duty  was  24,149,215/. ;  to  which 
England  contributed  19,619,346/.,  Scotland  2,264,816/.,  and  Ireland 
2,265,053.    The  chief  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  stood  as  follows ; 

London     ••••••  £12,882,061 

Lirerpool 8,622,503 

Bristol 1,296,550 

Hull 282,387 

Neweaatle 262,867 

Plymouth 228,372 

GIsapow 801,895 

Greenock 654,694 

Leith 479,682 

Dublin 1,018,226 

BeUast 88S,08» 

Cork 275,724 

Those  articles  of  which  the  importation  is  prohibited  are  termed 
ecntraband,  from  the  Italian  contrabando,  against  the  proclamation. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  warehousing  system  in  this  kingdom,  the 
list  of  goods  the  importation  of  which  is  prohibited  has  been  made 
exceedingly  short;  it  comprises  at  this  time  (1859)  only  the  following 
articles : — 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  utensils  of  war,  by  way  of  merchandise, 
except  by  license  from  her  Majesty  for  the  public  stores  only. 

Books  first  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  reprinted  in  any 
other  country  and  imported  for  sale.  Notice  must  be  given  to  the 
commissioners  of  Customs  by  authors  or  owners  that  copyright  ia 
subsisting.  * 

Clocks  or  watches,  with  any  mark  or  stamp  representing  any  legal 
British  assay  mark  or  stamp,  or  purporting  to  be  of  Britiui  make,  or 
not  having  the  name  and  abode  of  some  foreign  maker  visible  on  the 
frame  and  the  face,  or  not  being  complete. 
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Coin,  ooanterfeit,  or  not  of  tlie  establiBbed  Btandard  in  weight  and  I 
fineness. 

The  list  of  articles  contraband  as  regards  exportation  from  the 
United  Kingdom  is  still  more  limited. 

The  schedule  of  prohibitions  to  importations  was  formerly  much 
more  extensive.  Under  the  Customs  Act,  3  &  4  WUl.  lY.  c  56,  cattle, 
sheep,  fresh  meat  or  slightly  salted,  and  fish,  were  contraband,  but 
under  the  tariff  established  by  5  &  6  Vict.  o.  47,  they  have  ceased  to 
be  so.  Tools,  utensils,  and  machinery,  for  exportation,  were  also 
contraband  without  a  license  was  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  Act  6  &  7  Vict  c.  84,  however,  repeals,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
prohibition  against  machinery. 

There  are  some  other  proMbitions  by  which  trade  in  certain  articles 
is  restricted ;  but  these  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the  trade  may 
be  conducted,  as  the  size  of  the  ship,  or  the  package,  or  the  country 
from  or  to  which  the  trading  may  take  place,  and  these  being  only  of 
the  nature  of  regulations,  the  articles  in  question  cannot  be  considered 
contraband.  The  list  of  articles  prohibited  by  many  foreign  countries 
is  much  larger  than  that  enforced  in  this  oountrv ;  though  the  system 
in  the  case  of  some  of  those  countries  has  of  late  been  somewhat 
relaxed.  The  tariff  of  Russia  is  however  still  principally  filled  by 
designating  articles  which  are  contraband. 

Another  sense  in  which  the  term  contraband  is  applied  refers  to 
certain  branches  of  trade  carried  on  by  neutrals  during  the  continuance 
of  war  between  other  countries.  It  has  always  been  held  under  these 
drcumstances,  that  belligerents  have  a  right  to  treat  as  contraband, 
and  to  capture  and  confiscate,  all  goods  which  can  be  considered 
munitions  of  war,  under  which  description  are  comprehended  every- 
thing that  can  be  made  directly  and  obviously  available  to  a  hostile 
purpose,  such  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  all  kinds  of  naval  stores,  and 
all  such  other  articles  as  are  capable  of  being  used  with  a  like  purpose, 
such  as  horses,  and  timber  for  building  ships.  Under  some  circum- 
stances, provisions  which  it  is  attempted  to  convey  to  an  enemy's  port 
are  contraband,  as  when  a  hostile  armament  is  in  preparation  in  that 
port  These  restrictions  rest  upon  principles  which  are  reasonable  in 
themselves, and  have  been  generally  recognised  by  neutrals;  others 
which  have  at  various  times  been  enforced  or  attempted  to  be  enforced 
have  been  contested,  but  a  description  of  this  branch  of  the  subject 
belongs  rather  to  the  matter  of  International  Law,  than  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  oontraband  trading. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  all  legal  disputes  respecting  the  payment 
of  the  Customs  duties,  between  the  merchant  and  the  crown,  are  placed 
for  the  most  part  imder  a  summary  jiuisdiction  tmknown  to  the 
common  law,  as  are  most  matters  of  taxation.  The  popularly  con- 
stituted tribunal  of  a  jury  was  early  found  not  to  be  adapted  for  tiie 
enforcement  of  laws  which,  as  they  interfere  with  the  pocket,  must 
necessarily  alwavs  be  unpopular.  The  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the 
last  resort,  has  the  control  over  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  this 
and  other  branchef  of  the  revenue ;  and  in  such  proceedings  the  party 
proceeded  against  is  obliged  to  prove  that  he  has  paid  the  duties  or 
done  the  act  required,  which  is  contrary  to  the  rule  usually  observed 
in  the  courts. 

CUSTOS  BRE'VIUM.  Officers  so  called  exiated  until  lately  in  the 
Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  They  received  and  had 
the  custody  of  all  the  writs  returnable  in  their  respective  courts,  filed 
warrants  of  attorney,  and  various  other  documents  connected  with  the 
busineas  of  the  courts.  By  the  Act  1  Will.  IV.  c.  58,  these  offices 
(of  which  the  duties  were  performed  by  deputy)  were  abolished  in 
both  courts,  and  compensation  granted  to  their  poesesson.  The  office 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was  held  by  Lords  Renyon  and  Ellen- 
borough  jointly,  ind  the  compensation  granted  them  was  20892. 174.  id, 
peranmun. 

CUSTOS  ROTULO'RUM  is  the  chief  civil  officer  of  the  county,  to 
whose  custody  are  committed  the  records  or  rolls  of  the  sessions.  He 
is  always  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  of  the  quonmi  in  the  coimty  for 
which  he  is  appointed.  The  lord-lieutenant  has  the  chief  military 
command  of  the  county,  and  his  offic;)  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
custos  rutolorum ;  but  it  is  the  invariable  practice  to  appoint  the  same 
person  to  both  offices,  in  whom  is  united  tiie  highest  military  and  civil 
authority  within  the  county.  By  statute  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1,  and 
1  Will.  III.  c.  21,  he  is  to  be  appointed  under  the  sign  manual.  Ab  he 
has  the  custody  of  the  rolls  of  the  sessions,  he  should  attend  there  in 
person  or  by  deputy ;  and  this  duty  is  usually  performed  by  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  as  his  deputy. 

CUTLERY.  This  is  a  general  name  for  cutting  instruments  made 
of  steel.  Its  application,  however,  is  not  very  definite;  for  it  may 
or  it  may  not  include  workmen's  tools,  and  is  seldom  considered  to 
anply  to  swords.  These  last-named  implements  are,  so  far  as  the 
United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  made  almost  wholly  at  Birmingham ; 
whereas,  table-knives  and  forks,  pen  and  pocket-knives,  razors,  lancets, 
scythes,  saivs,  scissors,  snuffers,  shears,  spades,  chisels,  awls,  plane-irons, 
ftc,  are  made  more  largely  at  Sheffield  than  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  combined.  This  b  one  of  those  examples  of  localisation  in 
manufactures,  so  difficult  to  trace  to  its  origin. 

TabU'hmvet  are  made  of  various  qualities  of  metal,  from  the  merest 
iron  up  to  the  finest  cast-steel.  We  will  take  a  medium  quality  as  an 
•zample  of  knife-making.  A  piece  is  cut  off  from  a  bar  sufficient  for 
one  knife.    The  tang,  or  part  which  goes  into  the  handle,  and  the  j 


shoulder,  between  the  tang  and  the  blade,  are  ustially  made  of  iron, 
fashioned  hj,  heating,  weld^g,  hammering,  and  swageing.  When  thua 
rightly  put  together,  the  whole  is  again  heated,  and  brought  into  the 
proper  form  l^  further  hammering  and  swageing.  The  blade  is  then 
made  red-hot ;  pltmged  into  cold  water  to  harden ;  gradually  heated 
again  to  give  the  proper  temper  or  elasticity ;  ground  flat  and  smooth 
on  a  large  revolving  atone ;  ground  sharp  at  the  edge  on  a  imaller 
stone ;  and  finally  polished  on  a  leather-edged  wheel  &ced  with  a  mix* 
ture  of  glue  and  emery. 

Bazon  are  made  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  table-knives,  but  m'th 
more  care  in  Uie  several  processes.  After  the  first  rough  forging,  the 
concavity  of  the  sur&ces  is  produced  by  hammering  the  blade  on  the 
roimded  edge  of  an  anviL  This  concavity  or  hollowing  is  neceaniy,  to 
bring  the  edge  to  such  a  degree  of  thinness  as  to  render  keennen 
attainable ;  and  according  as  ^e  edge  is  to  be  keen  or  strong,  so  is  thia 
concavity  made  more  or  less  in  degree.  The  tempering  is  a  mueb  more 
important  process  in  a  razor  than  in  a  table-knife,  and  is  dependent  od 
principles  which  the  cutlers  themselves  do  not  well  understand ;  the 
colour  of  the  steel,  rather  the  temperature  in  degrees  of  a  thermometer, 
is  regarded  as  the  chief  test  of  the  heat  employed.  The  grinding  and 
polid^ing  finish  the  processes. 

TabUforhs  are  usually  made  of  commoner  steel  than  knirea  A 
square  rod  is  hammered  while  in  a  red  hot  state,  to  give  roughly  the 
form  of  the  tang  and  shank ;  and  when  again  heated,  the  form  ii 
finished  by  means  of  a  die  and  swage  or  stamp.  The  prongs  are 
fashioned  by  stamping,  by  means  of  a  die  brought  down  veiy  heavily 
upon  the  steel ;  the  prongs  and  the  middle  part  of  the  fork  are  thus 
formed,  leaving  a  very  thin  substance  of  steel  between  the  proogi, 
which  is  afterwards  cut  out  and  expelled  by  means  of  a  fly-preea  The 
forks,  thus  far  made,  are  heated,  then  gradually  cooled  to  soften  the 
steel,  then  filed,  then  heated  again,  then  suddenly  cooled  to  haidco, 
then  ground  aU  over  the  surface  to  a  smooth  and  even  condition,  ud 
finally  polished.  Of  some  peculiarities  coxmected  with  the  grinding  of 
forks,  we  shall  speak  presently. 

Pen-  and  pochet-hiivea  afford  many  illustrations  of  a  remarbUe 
diveraity  of  processes  in  the  production  of  an  article  which  is  to  be 
sold  at  a  small  price.  The  blaides  are  made  nearly  in  the  same  way  u 
those  of  table-knives ;  but  separate  attention  is  necessary  for  the  bita 
of  steel  for  the  springs,  the  inner  scales  of  metal  which  form  the 
framework  of  the  knife,  the  outer  scales  of  ivory  or  some  other 
substance  which  forms  the  visible  handle,  and  varioua  muQ  pin* 
or  rivets.  All  these  fragmentary  portions  of  a  knife  are  put  together 
by  a  skilled  workmsn ;  and  so  numerous  are  the  adjustments,  that  a 
common  two-bladed  knife  will  pass  through  his  hands  asrenty  or 
eigh^  times. 

Sctaon  are  made  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  knives  andruora  Eadi 
half  is  forged,  swaged,  tempered,  ground,  and  polished  separately;  but 
there  is  a  particulu:  series  of  processes,  aided  by  appropriate  tooia,  for 
producing  the  bow  or  handle.  The  rivetting,  grinding,  and  poliahiog, 
require  considerable  care. 

Grinding. — The  work  performed  by  the  Sheffield  grindeis  deiHV« » 
little  separate  notice,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  relation  which  it 
bears  on  the  one  hand  to  the  different  kinds  of  cutlenr,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  health  of  the  workmen.  The  grinding  of  table-kniTeawu 
formerlv  done  upon  dry  stones,  and  was  considered  very  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  men.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  at  nnov% 
times  to  remedy  the  evil,  or  to  lessen  its  intensity.  The  most  suc- 
cessful plan  hitherto  devised  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  rerolring 
fan,  which  is  connected  with  a  pipe  extending  from  the  front  of  the 
stone  to  the  exterior  of  the  building ;  the  action  of  the  fan  produces  a 
powerful  draught  in  the  pipe,  which  carries  off  the  partieles  of  grit  and 
steel  set  free  during  the  process  of  grinding.  Were  it  not  for  the 
strength  of  this  current,  these  particles  would  be  inhaled  by  the  wort- 
man,  and  produce  the  distressing  complaint  known  as  the  grinders 
asthma.  The  best  preventive  of  all  is  to  use  a  wet  grindstone;  but 
some  kinds  of  cutlery  will  not  bear  this.  The  better  kinds  of  rawn 
are  shaped  before  they  are  hardened ;  and  this  shaping  is  effected  on  a  diy 
stone.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  a  stone  revolving  in  water  ia  much 
soft^  than  when  dry ;  and  the  action  of  shaping  i«t)dacing  a  sort  of 
scraping  effect,  the  wet  stone  wears  away  very  quickly.  -M  !*'??' 
moreover,  are  shaped  on  very  small  stones,  there  would  be  conaitobw 
loss  of  time  in  preparing  new  ones.  The  steel  also  being  •0"»  |J* 
operation  is  more  rapidly  performed,  and  no  injury  is  done  to  the  blade 
by  frictional  heat.  Forks  are  always  groimd  on  diry  stones ;  and  hence 
the  most  injurious  effects  are  found  amongst  fork-grindera  ^^^ 
forty  yeara  past,  the  Society  of  Arts  has  been  endeavouring  to  intw- 
duce  some  amelioration  into  the  processes  of  fork-grinding  at  S''^'^' 
and  needle-grinding  at  Redditch;  but  these  efforts  hate  not  beoi 
seconded  by  the  workmen.  Mr.  Abraham  invented  a  moutJj-guaw. 
consisting  of  a  small  wooden  frame,  the  upper  and  lower  piecM  o 
which  are  made  curved  to  fit  the  lips;  in  this  are  fixed  two  or tb^ 
layers  of  crape  or  muslin — studded  with  several  naaH  magnet*  to  anw 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  deleterious  matter  before  it  <^*°  r^^'V  ! 
crape ;  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wooden  frame  is  attached  a  tirtt 
wire,  to  which  crape  is  affixed  for  protecting  the  nostrils;  Mfl 
whole  is  fastened  by  two  strings  passing  round  the  head  and  ty^g 
behind.  The  fork-grinders  refuse  to  employ  this  mouth-guard  or  tn 
revolving  fan ;  they  prefer  to  die  of  grinder's  asthma  at  thirty  or  tonj 
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yean  of  age.  Three  cauaes  haTe  been  assigned  for  this  reckleaaneae — 
the  troubTeaome  oonfinemeni  of  the  mouth-guard ;  the  coat  of  the  ven- 
tihtiog  fan;  and  the  fear  leat  wagea  should  leaaen  if  the  grinder'a 
employment  became  more  healthy  I 

ilandUtj  though  not  cutlery,  form  an  important  branch  of  Sheffield 
industiy.  Indeed  not  merely  one,  but  many  branches ;  for  there  are 
separate  workers  in  ivory,  bone,  horn,  mother  of  pearl,  and  other 
substancea,  so  largely  used  for  huidles.  Those  handles  which  have  a 
hole  for  receiving  the  tang  of  a  knife  or  fork  are  known  in  Sheffield 
language  aa  hafta  ;  while  those  which  conaiat  of  two  pieces  adjusted  to 
their  places  by  rivets,  as  in  the  case  of  clasp-knives,  are  called  tcalet. 
The  various  kinds  of  hafts  and  scales  are  made  by  sawing,  planing, 
filing,  piercing,  pressing,  &&,  according  to  the  material  employed. 

Vuioos  other  processes  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
cutlery  trade  will  be  found  noticed  under  FxLS ;  Saw  ;  Stkel. 

Certain  peculiarities   in  the  Sheffield  cutlery  operations  deserve 
notice.    Two  special  kinds  of  buildings  in  that  town  are  technically 
known  by  the  short  names  of  iUU  and  wheeU.    A  tilt  is  a  building 
containing  all  the  mechanism  necessary  for  working  enormous  tilt- 
hammers.    AH  the  steel  for  the  best  cutlery  is  tilted  before  being 
used;  it  is  heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  then  beaten  for 
a  considerable  time  all  over  its  surface,  to  dose  up  the  pores,  and 
render  the  metal  as  dense  and  close  as  possible.    At  many  of  the  tilts, 
or  tilt-works,  the  operations  are  entirely  confined  to  this  tilting  or 
hammering  of  steel,  such  ttlters  working  for  a  lai^  number  of  cutlers 
and  steel  manufacturers.    The  tAeeli  are  places  in  which  nothing  is 
done  but  grinding  cutlery  and  edge-tools  upon  grindstones  or  wheels. 
Formerly  these  grindstones  were  worked  by  water-wheels,  turned  by 
8ume  of  the  rivers  which  flow  through  the  valleys  sround  Sheffield ; 
and  hence  the  origin  of  the  name  wheel,  as  given  to  these  places ; 
but  now  large  buildings  have  been  constructed,  supplied  with  steam- 
power;  and  here  the  owner  either  grinds  cutlery  and  edge  tools  for 
other  persons,  or  Jets  out  workshops  and  steam-power  to  workmen 
at  a  definite  rental.    Such  a  system  could  not  be  profitably  conducted, 
except  in  a  town  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  very  exten- 
arely.    The  fork-grinders,  already  sdverted  to  as  rictims  of  an  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  unhealthy  processes,  form  a  sort  of  communitv  by 
themselves;    they  work  mostly  in   villages  a  short   distance  from 
Sheffield,  rather  than  in  the  town  itself.    The  division  of  labour  is 
remarkable  at  Sheffield.    There  is  nothing  analogous  to  the  factory 
system  of  the  cotton  manufacture ;  no  establishment  where  a  rough 
piece  of  iron  entefs  at  one  door,  and  comes  out  finished  cutlery  at 
another.    A  Sheffield  manufacturer,  generally  speaking,  has  no  large 
manuiacturing  estabhshments ;  he  buys  his  steel  of  one  firm,  has  it 
forged  by  another,  ground  by  another,  and  finished  by  another ;  or  he 
wiU  purchase  ready-made  goods  from  manufactiu^rs  of  less  capital ;  or 
he  will  advance  money  to  workmen  to  purchase  material,  and  agree  to 
gire  a  certain  price  for  the  finished  articles.    It  is  a  mode  of  con- 
ducting business  in  some  degree  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
manu&MCturer  and  the  merchant,  as  those  designations  are  usually  under- 
stood.   There  are  a  few  large  firms,  however,  which  have  establish- 
m^tfl  which  might  be  called  cutlery  factories. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  cutlers  of  Sheffield  have  been  warmly 
interested  in  the  question,  whether  or  not  the  excellence  of  their 
manufactures  is  maintaining  its  rank,  relatively  to  those  of  the  con- 
tinent It  is  known  that  the  French  cutlers  were  greatly  struck  by 
the  Sheffield  goods  displayed  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  The 
quahty  of  the  best  kinds  was  better  than  they  could  produce.  They 
did  not  very  readily  acknowledge  the  fact  at  the  time ;  but  they 
determined  to  profit  from  the  lesson  they  received,  by  introducing 
nmdiy  improvements.  When  the  Paris  Exposition  was  held  in  1855, 
Ur.  Moulton,  of  Sheffield,  acted  as  a  member  of  the  jury  on  that 
elaas  of  exhibited  goods  which  included  cutlery.  Not  as  a  juror,  but 
in  his  private  capacity,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Wilson  Overend,  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  Sheffield  exhibitors,  a  letter  which  excited  vexa- 
tiod  if  not  surprise  among  his  townsmen,  especially  when  that  letter 
got  into  the  French  as  w^  ss  the  English  newspapers.  He  said  :  "  It 
Itt  been  my  opinion  for  some  time,  that  the  French  were  superior  to 
us  in  point  of  design  for  their  ornamental  work.  This  I  find  to  be 
the  case  in  the  better  kinds  of  cutlery.  In  this  respect  they  are  supe- 
rior even  to  what  I  expected.  And  not  only  so ;  but  the  worknoan- 
ship,  or  what  may  be  called  putting-together,  is  I  consider  superior  to 
our  best  class  of  manufactured  goods.  If  they  are  deficient  at  all,  I 
tbink  it  is  in  their  grinding,  and  I  think  their  table-knives  too  thick. 
The  Prussians  are  improving  venr  fast,  both  in  tools  and  cutlery,  and 
1  am  informed  export  to  a  considerable  extent.  Many  of  their  goods 
exhibited  were  near  approaches  to  Sheffield.  I  came  to  the  conclusion, 
thtn  \  which  is  not  a  new  one  with  me),  that  Sheffield  cutlery,  instead  of 
improring  ss  the  trade  advances  in  other  ways,  has  been  on  the  decline. 
While  fareignera  have  been  progreasing,  we  have  been  either  stationary 
or  guing  backwards.  There  are  exceptions  of  course."  The  Sheffield 
cutlera,  smarting  under  this  judgment  passed  by  their  townsman,  met, 
and  piused  a  formal  resolution  as  a  trade-guild,  that  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Moulton  was  incorrect :  in  other  words,  that  Sheffield  had  not  fallen 
birhind  France  in  the  excellence  of  its  cutlery.  Some  of  them  insisted 
that,  as  their  townsman  was  an  edge-tool  maker,  he  ought  not  to  have 
pronoimoed  authoritatively  concerning  cutlery,  which  is  a  distinct 
branch  of  trade.    Those  who,  at  that  time  and  afterwards,  denied  that 


French  outlery  had  risen  to  an  equality  with  English,  admitted  that 
there  is  more  grace  and  delicacv  in  the  handles  and  the  general  con- 
formation.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  reference  to  high-class  goods, 
it  is  certain  that  Sheffield  has  learned  how  to  produce  common  goods 
at  wonderfully  low  prices.  This  is  effected  chiefly  by  substituting 
casting  and  outtin^-out  for  forging.  In  the  processes  of  msking  the 
best  cutlery,  described  in  the  former  part  of  this  article,  cast-steel 
is  used  for  the  articles  which  are  to  bring  the  highest  price.  But  this 
does  not  imply  that  the  articles  themselves  are  cast ;  the  steel  is  cast 
into  ingots,  which  are  hammered  and  refined  up  to  a  high  degree 
of  excellence;  and  pieces  of  this  steel  are  cut  off,  to  make  the 
articles  of  cutlery  by  forging.  The  cheap  goods,  however,  are  really 
cast;  a  mould  is  made,  containing  perhaps  a  dozen  or  twenty  knife, 
or  razor,  or  scissor  patterns;  and  into  this  mould  molten  metal  is 
nm.  The  metal  may  be  entirely  iron,  or  principally  iron  with  a 
little  steel  added,  and  is  known  in  the  trade  as  run  steel.  A  little 
filing,  grinding,  and  polishing,  finishes  the  article,  with  scarcely  any 
forging.  Feuknife-blades  are  often  made  by  stamping  a  number  of 
small  oblong  nieces  out  of  a  sheet  of  steel,  and  forging  each  separate 
piece  into  a  blade.  A  discussion  took  place  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
one  of  the  evenings  of  meeting  in  1856,  concerning  the  light  in  which 
these  goods  ought  to  be  regarded  Some  of  the  Sheffield  cutlers,  then 
present,  regretted  that  the  cheap  system  had  ever  come  amongst  them. 
It  appears  that  the  vine-dressers  of  France  required  common  and 
inexpensive  scissors  for  clipping  their  grapes,  seeing  that  the  juice  of 
the  miit  attacked  the  metal,  and  spoiled  good  scissors  as  quickly  as 
bad.  Sheffield  met  the  demand,  and  supplied  such  scissors  at  a 
wonderfully  low  price.  Thereupon,  some  of  the  manufacturers  deter- 
mined to  make  such  goods  for  the  general  market,  to  beat  out  all  com- 
petitors bv  the  force  of  cheapness;  and  then  the  markets  of  most 
countries  became  stocked  with  cutlery,  which — ^like  the  razors  cele- 
brated by  Qoldsmith — were  made  to  sell,  not  to  out.  Mr.  Alderman 
Mechi,  accustomed  aa  he  is  to  cutlery  of  a  high  class,  nevertheless 
would  not  admit  that  the  production  of  cheap  goods  is  industrially  a 
conunercial  wrong — it  becomes  a  moral  wrong  when  such  things  are 
sold  under  false  names,  appearing  to  be  what  they  are  not.  He  adduced 
instances  of  table-knives  and  forks  sold  at  Is.  IQd,  per  dozen  pairs, 
razors  at  1«.  M.  per  dozen,  and  scissors  at  2^d.  per  dozen — all  of  which 
would  render  a  litUe  service ;  the  manufacturing  of  sudi,  he  contended, 
was  not  to  be  disapproved,  unless  under  one  or  other  of  these  two 
circumstances — either  that  the  buver  sold  the  articles  sgain  at  a  much 
higher  price,  by  some  pretext  which  would  for  a  time  veil  the  in- 
feriority of  their  quality ;  or  that  the  manufacturer  recklessly  deprived 
himself  of  profit,  or  his  workmen  of  due  wages.  Sheffield  cutlers  are, 
it  is  admitted,  compelled  to  look  sharply  alter  each  other,  and  after 
their  continental  rivals.  The  best  firms  have  trade-marks,  each 
firm  stamping  a  particular  mark  on  all  the  articles  of  cutlery  made ; 
but  there  are  some  dishonest  enough  to  appropriate  those  marks,  and 
apply  them  to  outlery  which  is  thereafter  sent  into  the  market  under 
false  pretences.  Some  of  the  Sheffield  mark-makers  have  even  allowed 
themselves  to  be  employed  by  German  houses  to  imitate  the  trade- 
marks of  eminent  Sheffield  cutlers — no-wise  in  ignorance  of  the  pur- 
pose to  which  the  imitative  stamps  were  to  be  applied. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  the  cutlery  trade  in  this  country,  nothing 
definite  can  be  stated.  In  the  export  trade,  cutlery  is  included  with 
hardware  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  which  do  not  afford  means 
for  separating  the  items.  In  the  years  1856-7-8,  the  quantities  and 
values  thus  exported  averaged  about  715,000  owts.  annually,  worth 
3,813,100^. 

Our  best  customer  for  these  products  is  America. 

CUTTING  AND  STABBING.    [Maim.] 

CUTTING,  in  gardening,  is  a  portion  of  a  plant  from  which  a  new 
Individual  is  propagated  when  placed  in  the  earth.  Everybody  knows 
that  a  stick  of  willow  stuck  into  the  ground  will  put  forth  roots,  and 
become  a  new  plant ;  such  an  instance  is  a  rude  exemplification  of  the 
manner  of  multiplying  plants  by  cuttings.  In  the  empirical  rules  to 
be  observed  in  this  operation,  the  reader  had  better  consult  some  book 
on  gardening ;  we  shall  confine  our  observations  to  the  theory  of  the 
operation. 

Every  bud  which  a  plant  contains  is  a  distinct  seat  of  life,  capable, 
under  fitting  circumstances,  of  growing,  flowering,  fruiting,  seeding, 
independently  of  all  other  buds,  and  able,  if  separated  from  the  mother 
plant,  to  form  a  new  individual  The  buds  of  a  vine,  and  of  a  potito, 
are  actually  so  employed  under  the  name  of  eyea  ;  a  cutting  is  merely 
a  small  collection  of  eyes  adhering  to  a  mass  of  woody  matter. 

A  cutting,  when  prepared  for  planting,  is  cut  off  close  to  a  bud  at 
the  bottom,  and  down  to  another  at  the  upper  end  ;  it  is  then  placed 
in  earth  quite  up  to  its  topmost  bud,  the  remainder  being  buried. 
The  object  of  this  is  threefold  :  firstly,  to  expose  only  one  bud  to'  the 
stimtilus  of  light,  so  that  when  the  cutting  begins  to  grow  the  leaves 
may  not,  from  their  number,  require  more  food  than  the  woody  system 
can  supply ;  secondly,  to  keep  back  the  other  eyes  by  the  pressiu^  of 
the  earth  upon  them ;  and  thirdly,  to  expose  as  great  a  surface  of  the 
cutting  as  possible  to  the  influence  of  the  moist  earth  and  darkness, 
by  means  of  which  the  production  of  roots  will  be  facilitated. 

In  delicate  operations,  where  cuttings  are  difficult  to  strike,  several 
additional  practices  are  had  recourse  to.  The  cuttings  are  covered 
with  a  bell  glass,  in  order  to  keep  the  air  that  surrounds  them 
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saturated  with  moisture,  bo  that  when  the  buds  begin  to  grow  they  may 
not  exhaust  the  cutting  of  its  vital  fluid  by  their  exoessive  evaporation. 
They  are  shaded  with  the  same  object  in  view;  sun-light  increases 
eraporation,  and  stimulates  a  growing  part  into  action  :  the  desire  of 
the  gardener  is  to  guard  against  this  till  his  cuttings  have  formed 
abundant  roots  to  feed  by.  When  cuttings  are  very  difficult  to 
strike,  their  lower  end  is  often  made  to  rest  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  gairden-pot  in  which  they  are  to  grow ;  this  removes  their  wounded 
end  from  too  much  moisture,  and  prevents  their  being  goiged  with 
crude  sap  before  they  are  able  to  digest  it,  an  evil  quite  as  great  as 
that  of  being  exhausted  by  too  rapid  evaporation.  The  same  or  a 
similar  purpose  is  answend  by  putting  the  cuttings  in  the  first 
instance  into  pure  silex  (silver  sand),  from  which  they  are  removed 
as  soon  as  roots  are  emitted ;  such  sand  permits  only  a  slow  trans- 
mission of  water  through  it,  and  is  in  fact  incapable  of  supersaturation 
if  proper  means  are  taken  to  drain  it ;  and  hence  it  renders  it  im- 
possible  that  water  should  be  conveyed  too  quickly  into  the  open 
vessels  of  the  cutting. 

In  m^my  cases  a  single  leaf,  or  a  portion  of  one,  is  left  attached  to 
the  upper  eye  of  the  cutting ;  this  is  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  a  slow 
circulation  in  the  system,  and  of  drawing  into  the  vessels  of  the  wood 
a  gentle  current  of  moisture,  so  that  the  cutting  may  never  be  too 
much  exhausted. 

When  cuttings  will  not  strike  because  they  are  too  young,  the  cause 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  young  tissue  being  too  absorbent,  and  taking  up 
moisture  faster  than  it  can  digest  it,  the  result  of  which  is  a  repletion 
of  the  vessels,  disease,  and  death.  On  the  other  hand,  cuttings  the 
wood  of  whidi  is  too  old  will  not  strike  from  an  opposite  cause ;  their 
vessels  are  so  clogged  and  rigid,  that  when  the  yoimg  leaves  are  ready 
to  expand,  and  the  new  roots  to  develop,  the  supply  of  food  moves  too 
sluggishly  through  the  cutting  from  point  to  point,  and  hence  the  new 
parts  wither  if  formed,  or  will  not  form  at  aU.  The  exact  age  at 
whidi  a  cutting  roots  most  readilv  is  a  matter  of  experiment,  and  not 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  any  theoretical  rule. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  if  these  points  are  well  considered,  all 
plants,  of  whatever  nature,  provided  they  have  well-formed  buds,  are 
capable  of  striking  from  euttmss ;  and  it  is  notorious,  that  while  some 
gudenen  can  only  succeed  with  the  commonest  things,  others,  by  the 
success  that  attends  their  opentions,  possess  what  would  seem  a 
magioJ  power  over  plants,  if  we  did  not  know  that  natural  magic 
consists  m  nothing  more  than  the  right  application  of  right  knowledge 
at  the  right  time. 

CYAMELIDE  (C,HNO J.  A  white  solid  substance  isomeric  with 
hydrated  cyanic  acicL  [Ctahio  acid.]  It  is  non-crystalline,  inodorous, 
and  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  dilute  acads.  It  has  no  acid 
properties.  By  heat  it  is  volatilised  and  reconverted  into  hydrated 
cyanic  acid.  Hot  concentrated  sulphuric  add  decomposes  it,  sulphate 
of  anunonia  is  formed  and  carbonic  acid  evolved.  It  is  not  acted  upon 
when  boiled  with  h^drocloric  or  nitric  adds.  Heated  with  caustic 
potash,  ammonia  is  disengaged  and  cyanate  and  cyanurate  of  the  base 
formed. 

C^^aMELURIC  ACID  (8H0,Cjy^,0J  isobtamed  in  combination 
with  potash  on  heating  meUonide  of  potassium  [Msllon]  with  excess 
of  caustic  potash ;  the  salt  crystallises  from  an  aqueous  solution  in 
needles.  The  other  cyamduraJUa  are  obtained  by  double  decomposition ; 
some  of  them  are  ciystalline.  Qyameluric  acid  ma^  be  isolated  iroxa. 
a  solution  of  a  mmelurate  by  the  addition  of  nitnc  or  hydrochloric 
adds ;  it  then  falu  as  a  white  semicrystalline  predpitate.  Boiled  wiUi 
nitric  add  it  gives  cyanuric  acid. 

CYAN — CYANO,  prefixes  used  in  forming  the  names  of  certain 
chemical  substances  into  the  composition  of  which  cyanogen  enters. 
[Chlob — Chlobo.] 

CYANAMIDErNCyH^^NJ  Hj  is  best   prepared   by  passing 

gaseous^  diloride  of  cyanogen  into  a  saturated  ethereal  solution  of 
ammonia  (NH,).  Chloride  of  ammonium  deposits,  and  the  ethereal 
solution  yields  on  evaporation  white  crystals  of  pure  cyanamide. 

Cyanamide  is  soluble  without  alteration  in  alcohol,  and  also  in  water, 
but  on  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  melamine  results,  a  com- 
poun^containing  three  molecules  of  cyanamide.  [lixLAXiNJB.1  Cyana- 
mide fuses  at  104*,  and  reaystalliaes  unchanged  on  cooling,  but  if  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  300*  it  suddenly  solidifies,  evolves  heat,  and  is 
converted  into  mdamine.  The  addition  of  nitric  add  to  an  ethereal 
solution  of  cyanamide  causes  the  assimilation  of  two  equivalents  of 
water  and  formation  of  nitrate  of  urea. 

If,  in  the  above  process  for  the  preparation  of  cyanamide,  ammonia 
be  substituted  by  methylamine,  ethylamine,  amylamine,  diethylamine, 
methjilethylamine,  &a,  corresponding  cyanamides  are  obtained,  in 
which  one  or  both  of  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by 
methyl,  Ac,  forming  monomethylcyanamide,  monoethyl^anamide, 
diamylcyanamide,  fta ;  or  one  equivalent  of  hvdrogen  may  be  replaced 
by  one  radical  and  the  other  equivalent  of  hydrogen  by  another 
radical  forming  a  compound  cyanamide,  thus  methylethylcyanamid^. 

OjfWMmiKde,  N<<  Qr     ,ii  a  oomponnd  similar  to  those  just  described: 

it  i^  in  fa<jt,  phe&ylcyanamide  or  qfanamide  in  whieh  one  of  th^  two 


equivalents  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  phenyl  (Cj^,).    It  is  fonnd, 

as  above  indicated,  by  replacing  the  ammonia,  N  {  H  in  the  prepan- 

(H 

tion  of  cyanamide  by  phenylamine  (aniline)  N  <  H      .     Cyaoamlide 

has  not  been  obtained  in  crystals ;  it  resembles  in  appearance  conmun 
resin 

Two  molecules  of  cyanamide  and  one  of  cyanie  add  form  ammeline 
[Ammeline].  One  of  cyanamide  and  two  of  cyanic  acid  fom 
ammelide.    [Ammelide]. 

Chloroqfanamide  (2NCyH„  CyCl),  formed  on  adding  solid  chloride 
of  cyanogen  to  soluUon  of  ammonia,  contains  two  moleoulei  of  cjruu. 
mide  and  one  of  chloride  of  cyanogen. 

CYANANILIDE.    [Cyanamide.] 

CYANATES.    [Cyanic  acid.] 

CYANETHINE  (C„H,jN,),  is  an  organic  base,  polymeric  vith 
cyanide  of  ethyl,  and  contaming  three  molecules  of  that  body. 

Cyanethlne.  Cjonide  of  ethyL 

Cyanethine  is  produced  by  the  action  of  potasdum  on  cyanide  of 
ethyl  imperfectly  dried ;  hydride  of  ethyl  is  evolved  and  the  residue 
contains  cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanethine.  It  ciystallises  from 
boiling  water  in  pearly  plates.  Cyanethine  fonns  salts  with  adds; 
the  nitrate  (C„H„Na,HO,NOJ,  crystallises  in  large  colourleaa  prijm 

CYANIC  ACID  (C-HNO,==CyO,HO),is  best  prepared  bydirtilliDg 
dried  cyanuric  acid  [Cyanuric  aoid],  the  recdver  being  kqyt  coolbjr 
a  freezing  mixture.  It  is  a  limpid  colourless  liquid  of  an  exceedinglT 
penetrating  odour,  resembling  very  strong  acetic  acid  It  acts  upon 
the  skin  as  powerfully  as  red-hot  iron,  occanonin^  much  pain.  Cyanic 
acid  is  very  unstable,  spontaneously  changing  in  a  few  noun  to  ao 
opaque  solid  resembling  porcelain.  [Cyamelide.]  During  this  change 
no  decomposition  takes  place,  but  the  molecules  probably  underigo  re- 
arrangement. Water  converts  cyanic  add  into  bicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

A  combination  of  cyanic  and  hydrochloric  adds  has  been  obtaiiid 
by  M.  Wdhler.  It  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  and  has  an  odoor 
resembling  a  mixture  of  the  two  acids. 

Cyanatea  are  nearly  all  formed  by  double  decomposition  with  the 
potash  salt.  Cfyanate  of  potash  (K0,CyO)  is  readily  produced  on 
adding  findy  powdered  oxide  of  lead  to  fused  cyanide  of  potaanum  :- 

^       KCy     +     JPbO     «     K0,CyO     -♦-     Pb, 

Cyanide  of    Oxide  of       Cyanate  of      MeUlUe 
poUMinm.       lead.  potash.  lead. 

The  metallic  lead  and  excess  of  oxide  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
crudble  and  the  melted  mass  may  be  poured  out  upon  a  plat& 
It  can  be  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  and  obtained  in  crystaii^ 
evaporation.  The  Uad  idlt  (PbO,  CyO)  and  the  nlver  taU  (^g^- ^0' 
fall  as  white  precipitates  on  mixing  solution  of  cyanate  of  potaah  with 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  lead  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

Cyanate  of  ammonia  (NH  0,Cy0),  in  solution,  is  after  a  tune 
entirdy  changed  into  urea.  [Urea.]  The  same  transfonnation  oocnn 
immediatdy  on  boiling  the  solution.  No  decomposition  oocun  m 
either  case.    [Cyanoqen.] 

CYANIC  AMIDE.    [Cyakaicidb.] 

CYANIC  ETHER.    [Ethbbs.] 

CYANIDES.    [Cyanogen.]  .     .. 

CYANILIC  ACID  (8(H0,Cy0),  is  metamerio  with  cnnmc  laf 
The  two  adds  resemble  each  other  very  dosely,  but  the  ioma  a 
much  more  soluble  than  the  latter.  Cyanilic  add  is  formed  on  boilii« 
hvdromellon  [Mellon]  with  nitric  acid.  It  crystalliaes  in  efflorMocn^ 
oblique,  rhomboidal  prisms.  Strong  sulphuric  add  converta  it  mto 
cyanuric  add. 

CYANILINE  (C.,H,N,  Cy).  Aniline  absorbs  cyanogen,  and  after » 
time  depodts  crystids  of  a  bade  substance  capable  of  combuung^tn 
^^iAm  iiv«  -«:i:.»«w  :*.»i«       T4.  :-  «^_.»j  u.  A^  A\r»r^  union  oi  W 


acids  like  aniline  itself.     It  is  formed  by  the  direct  umon 


aliglitij 


cyanogen  and  aniline,  and  is  called  cyaniline.  It  is  veiy  >uP^  / 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  but  UtUe  more  so  in  boiling  aloohoLJ 
fuses  at  about  420'  Fahr.,  and  at  a  hi^er  tempciaturo  is  decomposeo. 
Both  cyaniline  and  its  salts  are  very  unstable.  .   ^t. . 

CYANIN.    MM.  Fremy  and  Qofe  have  given  this  m®'!^ 
colouring  matter  that  produces  the  red  and  blue  tints  d  vaw 
flowers,  the  red  beooming  blue  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  ^  " 
latter  is  in  excess,  assuming  more  or  less  of  a  green  tint :  in  tae 
way  an  acid  causes  blue  cyanin  to  assume  a  rose  colour.  .     . 

Cyanin  may  be  obtained  from  the  petals  of  the  violet  or  ins  ^ 
digestion  in  boiling  alcohol  It  has  never  been  P^^^^TT^ 
pure  for  analysis.  Deoxidising  agents  <*«<^^®'^.  ^^jJIJ^JtiSA 
becomes  coloured  under  the  influence  of  oxygen.  It  is  uiiciyw*"'**^ 
[CoLODRiNO  Matters.] 

CYANOGEN  (NC 
nitrogen  and  carbon, 

and  two  of  the  latt«u,  u&  auimmtou  pvuw  vj  vi«^.e.—  —  /r.~ivMtc 
twelve  of  carbon.  It  was  discovered  in  the  year  1816  by  W  ^^ 
though  some  of  its  compounds  were  known  long  before  to* 


CYANOGEN. 
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Thus  a  beautiful  blue  pigment,  now  known  to  be  ft  compound  of 
croDugen  and  iron,  was  acddentally  diacovered  in  Pruama,  at  the 
oommencement  of  the  18th  century,  by  Diesbach,  and  called  by  hin> 
/Vuffian  bbte.  From  this  compound  Scheele,  in  1782,  obtained  a 
Rubstance  that  on  account  of  ita  aource  and  properties  he  aJled  Pruuie 
add  (hydride  of  cyanogen,  or  hydrocyanic  acid).  Prussic  add  was 
aioertained  to  be  compoeed  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  by 
BerthoUet  in  1787 ;  and  Gay  Lussac  filially  determined  its  true  oon- 
Btitution,  and  isolated  cyanogen  itself  in  1815. 

Cyanogen  derives  its  name  from  two  Greek  words,  ir^of,  Idue,  and 
Tcivkaf,  to  produce,  because  it  was  first  discovered  in,  and  is  an  essential 
ingredient  of,  Prussian  blue. 

Cyanogen  is  exclusively  a  product  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kiogdoms.  It  nowhere  exists  free  in  nature.  Combined  with  hydro- 
gen, it  occurs  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  juice  of  the  bitter 
cassara.  [Cassava,  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  The  same  compound  of  cya- 
nogen ia  also  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  certain  nitrogenised 
principles  in  fruits,  when  the  latter  are  distilled  with  water.  [Amto- 
DALI5.]  Refuse  animal  matter,  such  as  the  parings  of  hoofs,  hides, 
bonis,  &c.,  is  the  ultimate  soiutse  of  the  many  cyanogen  compounds 
nnd  at  the  present  day  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  These  animal 
m&ttera  all  contain  nitrogen  and  carbon,  and  at  a  high  temperature 
famiah  cyanogen.    [Potassium,  Febroctanide  op.] 

A  point  of  conaiderable  interest  connected  with  cyanogen,  ia  that  it 
tras  ihe  first  discovered  of  those  compound  bodies  that  in  their  com- 
binationa  and  general  properties  so  much  resemble  elements.  Its  dis- 
covery gave  to  oi^ganic  chemistry  an  impetus  such  as  it  had  never  before 
reedved,  and  to  which  it  owes  no  small  share  of  its  present  position. 

Cyanogen  cannot  be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements,  but 
is  easily  prepared  by  heating  bicyanide  of  mercury  (Hg  Cy,)  [Mercurt, 
Bie^mide  of]  in  a  retort,  or  any  other  vessel  from  which  gas  may  be 
conTeniently  collected. 

Cyanogen  is  a  tran$tparent,  invisible  gas  of  a  peculiar  penetrating 
odoor.  It  is  excessively  poisonous.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*8064.  It 
is  tolerably  soluble  in  water,  much  more  so  in  alcohol,  and  must  there- 
fore be  collected  by  displaoement,  or  better  over  mercury.  [Oases, 
COLUCTION  OF.j  It  bums  with  a  very  beautiful  peach -blossom 
ooloured  flame.  By  a  pressure  of  several  atmospheres  it  is  condensed 
into  a  colourless  liquid ;  and  at  a  temperature  of  30°  Fahr.,  solidifies 
into  a  crystalline  mass.  It  supports  a  very  high  temperature  without 
alteration,  unless  iron  be  present,  when  at  a  full  red  heat  it  is  decom- 
posed into  nitrogen  gas  and  carbon. 

MetaBie  cyanidet,  formed  by  the  union  of  cyanogen  with  metals, 
may  be  easily  prepflo^  by  indirect  methods.    S^  the  various  metals. 

Cffanogrn  and  hydrogen  form  only  one  compound. 

IfjfdroeymUc  acid  (CyH);  prussic  acid.  The  constituents  of  this 
add  cannot  be  made  to  unite  directly,  but  the  compound  is  readily 
formed  on  adding  a  strong  acid  to  a  metallic  cyanide,  cyanide  of  potas- 
siom  for  example,  and  may  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  passing  the 
vapour  over  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  reaction  that  takes 
place  is  a  simple  one  : — 

KCy     +    HO,  80s     KO,  80,     -t-     HCy 


Cyanide  of      Snlphnrie    Salpbate 
potaniam.         acid.       of  potash. 


Hydroeyanio 
aeid. 


By  cooling  the  receiver  into  which  the  vapour  is  conducted,  the  pure 
acid  28  obtained  as  a  colourless  transparent  liquid. 

Anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  very  volatile,  boiling  at  797*.  For 
tlus  reason  great  care  is  requisite  in  the  preparation  and  manipulation 
of  it,  as  the  inhalation  of  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  the  vapour 
r&pidly  destroys  life.  So  quickly  does  it  evaporate  at  common  tem- 
peratures, that  a  drop  exposed  on  a  glass  plate  soon  solidifies  to  a  mass 
of  Bolky  fibres  on  account  of  the  cold  produced  by  volatilisation.  The 
nme  effect  occurs  in  a  closed  tube,  on  reducing  its  temperature  by 
means  of  a  freezing  mixture  to  5*  Fahr.  The  vapour  of  this  add 
Wns  with  a  white  flame. 

pUuted  hydrocyanic  acid,  containing  two  parts  of  the  anhydrous 
acid  to  ninety-eight  piuia  of  water,  is  a  preparation  much  used  in 
medicine.  Directions  for  preparing  it  of  this  strength  are  given  in  the 
'  London  Pharmacopoeia,'  but  manufacturers,  to  save  time  and  expense, 
prepare  it  in  a  tolerably  concentrated  state,  determine  its  strength  by 
means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  so  dilute  it  with  water  that  one 
faandred  grains  of  the  liquid  shall  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  silver 
ccntained  in  a  solution  of  12*59  grains  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver ;  it  then 
ooDstitutes  the  officinal  preparation.  The  manufacture  of  the  acid  is 
conducted  in  stoneware  stills  or  lam  retorts.  Ferrocyanide  ef  potas- 
Bum  [Potassium,  Ferrocyanide  of],  dissolved  in  water,  and  sulphuric 
Kid  are  introduced  into  the  still  and  heat  applied ;  a  strong  solution  of 
the  acid  distils  over  and  is  condensed  in  a  well  cooled  refrigerating  appa- 
rabia ;  the  end  of  the  stoneware  worm,  or  condensing  tube,  should  dip 
just  below  the  surface  of  a  little  water  contained  in  a  vessel  surrounded 
with  ice.     The  decomposition  that  takes  place  is  thus  expressed : — 

»(PeCy,  JKCy)  +  6(HO,  80,)  =  (KCy,  2FeCy)  -f  8(K0.  HO,  280,)  -»-  SHCy 

Perroeyanide    Solphnrie  aeld.   SreriU'a  salt.         Sisnlphateof        BTdro- 
of  potaMiniiu  potash.  cyanic 
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The  hydrocyanic  acid  prepared  by  this  process  nearly  always  pon« 
tains  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  this  is  rather  advantageous  than 
otherwise,  for  when  quite  pure  the  aqueous  solution  of  ^e  acid  is  very 
liable  to  decompose,  but  does  not  do  so  when  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  present. 

Tests  for  cyanogen, — In  all  simple  combinations  as,  for  example,  in 
solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  cyanogen  may  be  detected  by  the 
following  methods.  Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  white 
curdy  precipitate  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  decomposed  when 
heated  in  the  dry  state  with  separation  of  metallic  silver.  The  addition 
of  small  quantities  of  solutions  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  protosalt  of 
iron,  and  persalt  of  iron,  causes  a  precipitate  of  oxides  of  iron ;  by  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  oxides  of  iron  in  excess  are  dis- 
solved, whilst  Prussian  blue  of  characteristic  colour  remains  suspended 
in  the  liquid.  Another  very  delicate  test  consists  in  adding  a  few 
drops  of  strong  sulphuric  add  to  a  small  portion  of  the  suspected 
substance  contained  in  a  watch-glass,  over  which  is  inverted  another 
watch-glass  moistened  with  yellow  suljihide  of  ammonium.  If  cyanogen 
is  present  the  sulphuric  acid  is  set  free  under  the  form  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  this  with  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  forms  sulpho<rjranide  of 
ammonium  (NH«,  CyS,).  Excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  must  now 
be  got  rid  of  by  heating  the  upper  watch-glass  till  quite  dry,  at  a 
temperatiu-e  not  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water.  The  addition  to  it 
when  cold  of  a  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron 
causes  the  production  of  an  intense  red  colour  (sulphocyanide  of  iron). 
This  mode  of  detecting  cyanogen  may  be  adapted  to  the  two  preceding 
tests,  the  upper  watchglass  being  of  course  in  the  one  case  moistened 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  in  the  other  with  t^e  mixed 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  iron.  In  endeavouring  to  detect  the  presence 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  faintest  trace  of  that 
substance  should  ever  be  remembered  as  a  valuable  aid. 

Cyanogen  and  oxygen  form  no  les  than  six  compounds,  all  having  the 
same  per-centage  composition  but  dififeiing  markedly,  and  some  con- 
siderably, from  each  other.  It  will  be  convenient  to  describe  tiiem  in 
separate  articles.  [Ctameude  ;  Ctanio  Acid  ;  Ctanilio  Acid;  Cta- 
NURic  Acid  ;  Fulminic  Acid  ;  Fulminubic  Acid.]  Their  relation  to 
each  other  may  be  thus  expressed  : — 


Cjrannrie  aeid   . 

.     .     C.HsN.O,  =  8H0,  C^NjO,        =  8(H0,  CyO) 

Cyanilie  acid 

.     C.HsNjO.  =  8H0.  C4N3O,        =  S(HO,  CyO) 

Falminurie  acid 

.     .     C^HjN.O.  s    HO,  C«H,N,0»  =  8(H0,  CyO) 

Fulminie  acid 

.    C^H,N,0^  =  2H0,  C^N.O,        =  2(H0,  CyO) 

Cranio  aeid 

.     .     C,H  N  0,  =    HO,  C,N  0          =    (HO,  CyO) 

Cyamelido     . 

.     C,H  N  0,  =    HN,  C,0,            =    (HO,  CyO) 

Cyanogen  and  nitrogen.        [Ctanamidi.] 

Cyanogen  and  chlorine  form  three  isomeric  compounds,  the  first 
gaseous,  the  second  liquid,  and  the  third  solid. 

Oaseotts  chloride  of  cyanoyen  (CyCl)  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine 
gas  into  strong  hydix>cyanic  acid,  or  by  conveying  chlorine  over  moist 
cyanide  of  mercury  excluded  from  the  light.  It  may  be  collected  over 
mercury. 

This  compound  is  a  colourless  gaseous  body,  extremely  pungent,  and 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  At  zero  it  forms  a  colourless 
crystalline  mass,  and  this  at  5"  melts  into  a  liquid  which  boils  at  11**. 
When  subjected  to  pressure  of  four  atmuspheres  it  assumes  a  liquid 
form ;  and  if  long  kept  it  is  converted  into  the  solid  chloride.  It  is 
composed  of  1  equivalent  of  chlorine  85*5  -f-  1  equivalent  of  cyanogen 
26  =  61-5.    Spec,  grav.,  2124. 

Liquid  ddcride  of  cyanogen  (Cy.CL)  is  produced  when  cyanide  o( 
mercury  ia  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  direct  sunlight.  It  is 
a  liquid,  boilihg  at  61*  Fahr.,  and  solidifying  to  a  mass  of  crystals  at 
19^    Equivalent,  128. 

Solid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  cMorocyanic  acid  (Cy,Cl,).  This  compound 
is  obtained  when  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  exposed  to  chlorine  gas 
acted  upon  by  the  sun's  rays ;  hydrochloric  acid  being  also  formed.  It 
has  the  form  of  long  colourless  needles,  which  have  a  powerful  and  dis- 
agreeable odour.  The  crystals  fuse  at  284*^,  and  sublime  unaltered  at 
a  higher  temperature.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether  without  decom- 
posing ;  but  when  heated  with  water  it  is  decomposed  into  cyanuric 
and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  formation  of 
these  acids  that  chloride  of  cyanogen  was  originally  supposed  to  possess 
acid  properties ;  and  hence  the  name  of  chloroc^anio  acid.  It  may  be 
considered  as  composed  of  3  equivalents  of  chlorine  106*71  -f-  78  = 
184*71.    Vapour  density,  6-39. 

Cyanogen  and  bromine,  and 

Cyanogen  and  iodine,  form  solid  combinations.  They  are  obtained 
on  ftiatilling  cyanide  of  mercury  with  bromine  or  iodine. 

Cyanogen  and  sulphur  form  a  bisulphide  (CySJ.  This  substan&e 
cannot  be  obtained  in  the  free  state.  In  its  combinations  it  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  cyanogen  itself,  forming  compounds  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  elementary  body.  For  this  reason  it  is  usually  considered  to  be  a 
compound  radical,  and  is  called  sulphocyanogen  ;  its  symbol  as  such  is 
(Scy).  The  salts  that  it  forms  with  the  metals  very  much  resemble  in 
constitution  the  corresponding  compounds  with  cyanic  acid,  the  oxygen 
in  the  latter  being  replaced  by  sulphur. 

ffydrosulphocyanie  acid  (HCyS,),  or  sulphocyanide  of  hydrogen 
(H,  Scy),  may  be  regarded  as  hydrated  cyanic  add  (HO,  CyO),  in  which 
the  oxygen  is  substituted  by  sulphur,  and  may  be  written  thus,-^ 
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(HS,  CyS).  It  is  usually  however  expressed  by  the  formula  (H,  Scy), 
and  the  other  sulphocyanides  by  the  general  formula  (M,  Scy).  This 
aoid  may  be  isolated  by  ezposing  subsulphocyanide  of  mercury  to  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid.  By  expo- 
sure to  a  low  temperature  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  crystals.  It  is 
unstable,  soon  decomposing  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  hydrcpenulpko- 
qfanie  acid  (H,Cy,S J. 

Sulphoejfanide  of  poUutivm  (K,  Scy)  is  formed  by  fusing  together 
sulphur  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  by  heating  in  a  coverMl  crucible 
at  a  dull  red  heat  a  mixture  of  46  parts  of  dried  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, 82  of  sulphur,  and  17  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash.  The  cooled 
mass  is  digested  in  water,  filtered,  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  diyness, 
and  the  residue  digested  in  hot  alcohol.  On  cooling,  the  liquid 
deposits  the  salt  in  beautiful  crystals. 

Other  sulphocyanides  are  obtained  by  double  decomposition  with 
the  potassium  salt.  The  sulphocyanides  of  barium,  calcium,  and  iron 
are  soluble;  those  of  mercury,  lead,  and  silver  are  white  insoluble 
precipitates.  Soluble  sulphocyanides  give,  with  ferric  salts,  an  intense 
red  solution,  owing  to  the  formation  of  persulphocyanide  of  iron.  This 
reaction  is  chaFScteristic. 

Chlorine  and  nitric  acid  act  upon  sulphocyanic  solutions,  producing 
a  yellow  precipitate,  the  composition  of  which  has  not  been  satisfacto- 
rily detennin^  By  heat  this  precipitate  is  altered  into  a  substance 
caUed  by  Liebig  erwU  meUon.  [Mellon].  Melam  is  the  name  given  by 
Liebig  to  the  residue  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  sulphocyanide  of 
ammunium.    [Mxlah.] 

Oifonogen  and  ulenium  form  combinations  corresponding  in  compo- 
sition and  properties  to  the  sulphocyanic  compounds. 

MetaUU  DerivaHont  of  Cfyanogen.-^Cj9mde  of  potassium  forms  double 
■alts  with  the  cyanides  of  cobalt,  copper,  iron,  chromium,  platinum, 
and  iridiunL  It  is  usually  assumed  that  in  these  salts  the  potassium 
is  combined  with  electro-negative  compound  salt-radicals,  to  which 
have  been  given  the  names  eobaliieyanogen,  euprocyanogen,  ferroq/ano- 
gm,  ^romieyanoffm,  pktHnoeyanogen,  plaUntdcyanogen,  and  mdto- 
qfanogm.  Some  of  these  are  monobasic,  some  dil»aic,  and  others 
tiibasic.  They  forzp,  with  hydrogen,  a  well-marked  series  of  acids. 
The  following  hat  of  these  acids,  with  their  formulse,  will  at  once 
indicate  their  constitution : — 


Hydroplatinoeyanie  acid 
Hjdroiridioojanic  acid 
Hjdroplatinidoyaaio  acid 
Hydroferrocyanio  aoid 
Hydrofcrridoyanio  acid 
Hydrocobaltieyanie  acid 
Hydroohiomioyanie  acid 
Hydrocaj^oeyanio  acid 


H,  Pt  Cy, 
H,  IrCy, 
H„  Pt«Cy» 
H„  F^B,Cy, 
Ha,  Fe.Cy, 
H„  Co.Cy, 
H„  Cr.Cy, 
t 


The  methods  of  preparing  the  most  important  of  the  above  acids 
will  be  found  described  in  the  articles  on  the  different  metals  that 
enter  into  their  composition. 

By  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  in  these  acids  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  equivalents  of  a  metal,  a  numerous  class  of  salts  is  formed,  some 
members  of  which  are  largely  used  in  the  arts.  Thus,  by  substituting 
the  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  hydroferrocyanic  acid  by  two  of 
potassium,  we  obtam  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (K,,  FeCy,,  or  K,Fcy), 
the  common  yellow  prussiate  of  jratash.  From  hydroferridcyanic  acid 
(H„  FcjCy,,  or  H„  Fdcy^  we  derive  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  (K,, 
'^fijv  or  KjFdcy),  ordinary  red  prussiate  of  potash.  For  details  of 
the  preparation  of  the  principal  of  these  salts,  see  the  various  metals. 
'  Hydrmiiroferrocyanui  acid,  or hydronitroprustie  acid  (fl^ Fe,Cy,NO«), 
i«  produced  when  binozide  of  nitrogen  (NO,)  is  passed  through  a  solu- 
tion of  hydroferridcyanic  acid.  The  decomposition  that  takes  place  is 
thus  expressed : — 


H,Fe,Cy,     -f     NO, 


H„  Pe.Cy^NOj 


+     HCy 


Hydroferridcyanic  Binozide      Hydronitropmssio    Hydrocyanio 
acid.  of  nitrogen.  add.  acid. 

HydromtropruBsio  acid  may  be  obtained  in  prismatic  crystaLs  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  containing  two  equivalents  of  water.  NitropnusideBf 
containing  two  equivalents  of  a  metal  in  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  in 
the  acid,  are  readily  formed.  The  sodium  salt  crystallises  in  fine  ruby- 
red  prisms;  the  buium  salt  in  beautiful  octohedra.  For  details  of 
the  preparation  of  these  salts,  see  pi^rs  by  Playfair  in  the '  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,'  1849  and  1850. 

The  characteristic  test  for  nitroprussides  is  the  production  of  a 

beauti^  purple  colour  on  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  sulphida   Traces 

k      JPj*^  °*^  ^^  ^^^  hasi^di,  or  of  a  nitroprusside  on  the  other,  may 

nv  A  w****^*^  ^*^  certainty:  the  colour  is  however  very  fugitive. 

CYANOMETER,  from  the  Greek  words  kvo»6s  (blue)  and  fiiTpov 
(a  measure),  is  an  instrument  which  was  invented  by  M.  de  Saussure 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  an  observer  to  meaturt  the  intensity  of  blue 
colour  m  the  sky. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  visible  heavens,  when  free  from  clouds, 
appMr  to  have  a  blue  tint  which  gradually  increases  in  intensity  from 
the  horizon  towards  the  zenith,  that  the  blueness  is  more  intense  by 
night  than  by  day,  and  that  on  the  tops  of  mountains  the  colour  is 
someUmes  so  deep  as  to  be  ahnost  black.  These  appearances  depend  i 
partly  on  the  different  extents  of  atmosphere  which  the  rays  of  fight 


have  to  pass  through,  and  partly  on  the  quantity  of  water  which  the 
air  holds  in  solution.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  gaseous  fluid,  air,  is 
of  a  blue  colour ;  the  colour  being  so  slight  as  to  be  seen  only  when  va 
look  through  large  masses  of  air ;  and  that  it  ia  to  this  cause  that 
distant  mountains  owe  their  peculiar  bluish  tint.  When,  as  towards 
the  zenith,  the  atmospheric  space  traversed  by  the  light  is  oompan- 
tively  email,  the  violet  and  blue  rays  are  transmitted  to  the  earth  in 
abundance;  while,  towards  the  horizon,  the  spaces  passed  through 
being  greater  and  being  chai^ged  with  vapours,  the  violet,  the  blue,  and 
even  the  green  rays  are  intercepted,  the  remi^ning  colours  only  of  the 
spectrum  being  transmitted :  it  must,  however,  be  added  that  the 
colour  of  the  sky  is  affected  by  the  terrestrial  particles  which  are 
occasionally  raised  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  also  by  the  reflectioDB  of 
light  from  terrestrial  objects,  particularly  from  naked  rocks  snd  from 
masses  of  snow  or  ice.  The  colour  of  the  sky  being  thus,  in  some 
measure,  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  with  respect  to 
exhalations  and  the  reflections  of  light  from  the  earth's  surface,  it  is 
of  importance  to  ascertain  with  some  precision  the  intensity  of  that 
colour. 

The  cyanometer,  as  formed  by  the  inventor,  oonsiBts  of  a  circular 
plate  or  ring,  of  metal  or  pasteboard,  on  the  surface  of  which,  about 
the  circumference,  is  a  band  divided  by  radii  into  fifty-three  equal 
compartments.  One  of  these  is  white,  and  those  which  follow  in  aue- 
cession  are  coloured  with  blue  of  different  degrees  of  intensity,  from 
the  most  faint  to  the  deepest  which  can  be  produced ;  the  rest  of  the 
compartments  are  coloured  with  mixtures  of  Prussian  blue  and  ivoiy 
black,  and  gradually  increase  in  darkness  to  the  last  division,  which  if 
quite  black. 

In  using  the  instrument,  the  observer,  who  should  be  in  the  open 
air,  holds  it  up  between  himself  and  that  part  of  the  sky  of  whidi  ho 
intends  to  ascertain  the  colour ;  and  this  part  should  be  such  that, 
while  the  face  of  the  instrument  is  strongly  enlightened,  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  may  not  foil  ujran  it :  on  turning  the  plate  or  ring  in 
its  own  plane,  till  there  is  brought  directly  before  the  observed  part  of 
the  sky  that  compartment  which,  to  the  eye,  appears  to  be  exactly 
equal  to  it  in  intensity  of  tint,  the  number  of  the  compartment  will 
express  the  required  intensity  of  the  blue  colour  in  that  part  of 
the  sky. 

In  order  to  form  a  scale  of  numbers  for  the  tints,  M.  de  Saiissore 
placed  against  a  wall  a  piece  of  white  paper,  on  which  was  a  circular 
black  spot,  about  one-seventh  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  receded  from 
it  till  the  spot  ceased  to  be  visible ;  he  then  laid  on  paper  a  tint  pro- 
duced by  Prussian  blue,  so  diluted  that,  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to 
that  at  which  the  black  spot  became  invisible,  the  tint  could  not  b« 
distinguished  from  a  perfect  white.  This  tint  was  marked  Ko.  1. 
The  next  deeper  colour  was  produced  by  diluting  the  Prussian  blue 
till,  at  an  eqiud  distance,  the  tint  ceased  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  No.  1,  the  latter  being  near  the  eye :  this  was  marked  No.  2 ;  and 
each  of  the  succeeding  numbers  up  to  No.  58  was  determined  in  like 
manner  by  a  comparison  of  the  corresponding  tint  with  that  which 
preceded  it  on  the  plate. 

Arago  invented  a  cyanometer,  which  acts  on  the  same  principle  as 
his  photometer.  The  latter  instrument  is  thus  formed :  Twu  lensea 
are  placed,  one  on  the  other,  so  as  to  form  coloured  rings  about 
the  point  of  contact,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  seen  as  well  by 
transmitted  as  by  reflected  light,  the  one  set  being  oomplementaiy 
to  the  other.  These  two  series  of  rings  neutralise  one  another 
mutually  when  the  two  lights  which  form  Uiem,  and  which  fall  simul- 
taneously on  the  lenses,  are  of  equal  intensity.  His  cyanometer  is  an 
extension  of  this  principle.  It  is  formed  of  a  tube  dosed  at  one  end 
by  a  plate  of  rock-crystal  cut  perpendicularlv  to  its  axis,  and,  at  the 
end  nearest  the  eye,  by  a  doubly  refracting  pnsuL  Among  the  coloun 
which  this  apparatus  gives,  when  polarised  light  traverses  it,  and  the 
prism  is  turned  on  its  axis,  is  the  peculiar  blue  colour  of  the  sky, 
which  varies  in  intensity  according  to  the  proportion  of  polarised  light 
admitted  by  turning  the  prism. 

Suppose  now  that  this  polariscope  be  directed  upon  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  and  that  between  the  paper  and  the  plate  of  rock-crystal  there 
is  placed  a  pile  of  plates  of  gloss,  which  can  be  moved  in  an  angle,  so 
as  to  varv  their  inclination,  and  make  the  bright  light  from  the  paper 
more  or  less  polarised.  The  blue  coloiir  seen  in  the  instrument  gt>ei 
on  increasing  in  intensity  with  the  inclination  of  the  pile,  until  it 
appears  the  same  as  that  of  the  region  of  the  sky  which  we  are  ob- 
serving. The  measure  of  this  cyanometric  tint  is  then  given  br  the 
inclination  of  the  pile,  and  if  the  pile  be  composed  of  the  same  number 
of  plates,  and  the  same  kind  of  glass,  the  observations  made  with  this 
instrument  will  be  of  course  comparable. 

CYANOSIS,  or  BLUE  DISEASE,  is  a  condition  of  the  system 
which  comes  on  as  the  result  of  a  malformation  of  the  heart,  which 
allows  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  to  mingle  in  the  system.  In  ^^ 
foetus  the  circulation  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  prevent  the  blood  flowing 
from  the  placenta  passing  through  the  lungs,  and  this  is  done  bj  a 
communication  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta— the 
duehu  arteriotua  ;  and  an  opening  between  the  rif^t  and  left  ventricle 
— ^the  foramen  wale.  After  birth  these  two  communications  between 
the  right  and  left  side  of  the  heart  are  normally  closed,  but  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  one,  or  both,  passages  do  not  close  at  birth  or 
that  they  open  again  in  after  life.    The  consequence  of  this  maUorma* 
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don  vi  that  the  venouB  blood  passeB  to  the  left  side  ol  the  heart  with- 
out undergoing  its  proper  amount  of  oxygenation  in  the  lungs.  The 
effect  of  this  abnormal  mixture  of  the  two  bloods  is  not  to  destroy  life 
immediately,  but  to  produce  a  series  of  symptoms,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  is  a  blueneos  of  the  skin,  oonsUtuting  the  disease  called 
cpnosiB.  This  is  not  an  un£requent  occurrence,  and  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  oommunication  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  will 
be  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  the  feebleness  and  derange- 
ment of  the  system  causes  death  within  a  few  hours  after  birth ;  in 
other  cases  persons  have  been  known  to  attain  mature  age  labouring 
under  this  affection. 

The  effect  of  this  malformation,  according  to  its  degree,  is  to  dimi- 
imh  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  and  to  produce  general  weakness  and 
exhaustion.  The  functions  of  the  heart  and  lungs  are  interfered  with, 
and  there  is  frequently  a  rapid  intermitting  pulse,  with  attacks  of 
di£culty  of  breathing.  The  blueness  of  the  skin  is  increased  during 
theae  attacks.  There  is  generally  coldness  of  the  skin  from  the  imper- 
fect nature  of  the  respiratory  changes  which  go  on  in  the  body.  There 
is  alao  a  tendency  to  dropsical  effusion  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

in  this  disease  UtUe  can  be  done  to  effect  a  cure.  The  great  object 
is  to  alleviate  any  distressing  symptoms  which  may  arise. 

CYANOXALIC  ACID.    [Ubio  Acid.] 

CTANURENIC  ACID,  an  acid  found  in  the  urine  of  the  dog.  It 
much  resembles  uric  add,  but  differs  in  being  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  obtained  from  the  tenacious  deposit  that  forms  when  the 
urine  of  the  dog  is  set  aside  for  some  time.  That  substance  is  dissolved 
in  Ume>water,  and  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  neutralise  the 
lime;  cyanurenio  acid  then  separates  in  the  form  of  small  colourless 
needks.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  is  sublimed  by  heat,  and  is  then 
soluble  in  alcohoL  It  forms  salts  with  bases,  some  of  which  are 
oyBtalline. 

CYANUBIC  ACID  (3(H0,  CyO)  +  4Aq.,  or  8H0,  C^N.O,  +  4A(i.). 
This  add  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  the  distillation  of  uric  acid ; 
more  lately  SeruUua  obtained  it  by  another  procees,  and  described  it 
under  the  name  of  cyanic  acid ;  and  lastly,  Wohler  and  Liebig  examined 
ita  constitution  and  properties. 

This  acid  is  formed  under  various  circumstances,  as  by  the  decom- 
position of  sdid  chloride  of  cyanogen  by  water,  the  decomposition  of 
soluble  cyanates  by  dilute  acid,  and  the  distillation  of  uric  acid,  kc 

In  order  to  prepare  it,  the  best  process  seems  to  be  to  dissolve  dry 
mdam  [Mklam]  with  a  gentle  heat  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ; 
the  solution  is  to  be  pourad  into  20  or  80  parts  of  water,  and  the  nnx< 
ture  is  to  be  kept  for  several  days,  at  a  temperature  near  ebullition,  or 
until  small  portions  yield  no  white  precipitate  with  ammonia.  The 
solution  is  then  to  be  evaporated  to  its  crystallising  point,  and  the 
crystals  obtained  are  to  be  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

Cyanuric  acid  forms  rather  small  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  which 
are  efflorescent,  losing  at  ordinary  temperatures  the  whole  of  their 
water  of  crystallisation.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
requires  24  parts  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve  it ;  it  is  inodorous,  has 
but  Uttle  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  but  feebly.  It  is  a  remarkably 
permaoeDt  substance,  being  soluble  without  decomposition  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  though  when  heated  in  them  it  is 
erentaaily  decomposed. 

According  to  Ldebig,  the  crystallised  acid  consists  of  8  equivalents  of 
cyanogen  78,  8  equivalents  of  oxygen  24,  7  equivalents  of  water  63, 
equiv^ent  =  165 :  8  equivalents  of  the  water  constitute  the  acid  a 
hydrate,  and  4  equivalents  are  water  of  crystallisation.  It  combines 
with  3  equivalents  of  base  to  form  cyanurates,  and  is  therefore  what  is 
termed  a  tribasic  add.  By  exposure  to  a  very  high  temperature 
1  equivalent  of  hydrated  cyanuric  acid  is  decomposed  into  8  equiva- 
lents of  hydrated  cyanic  add.  Urea  is  by  beat  converted  into  cyanuric 
acid  and  snmumia. 

CYBELE.    [Rhka.] 

CYCLAMIN.    [ABTHAOTTOr.] 

CYCLE,  which  means  nothing  but  drcle  {k6kXos),  has  an  arbitrary 
Qse  in  chronology.  Certain  of  the  cydes,  or  recurring  methods  of 
denoting  time,  which  are  in  common  use,  are  called  cycles,  to  the 
exclusion  of  tiie  rest.  The  prindpal  of  these,  if  not  the  only  ones,  are 
the  Ketonic  cyde  [BCxton,  Bioo.  Diy.  ;  Califfus,  Bioo.  Drv.],  the 
SOUK  cyde,  aind  the  cycle  of  Indictiov.  But  the  natural  cycles,  such 
M  the  revdutions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  are  not  called  cydes;  nor 
0v«Q  some  of  the  artificial  ones,  such  as  the  Julian  period.  It  would 
he  useless  to  retain  this  artificial  and  confused  distinction.  Under  the 
distinctive  words  Mston,  Bioo.  Drv.,  Indiction,  &c.,  the  reader  will 
find  the  origin  of  each  method  of  reckoning;  while  in  the  article 
PxaiOD  or  RxvoLUTioir,  he  will  see  a  table  of  the  lengths  and  com- 
mencements of  all  the  eydes,  natural  and  artifidal,  whether  called 
cyde,  period,  year,  day,  or  month. 

CYCLOORAPH,  or  ABCOORAPH,  is  an  instrument  for  drawing  arcs 
of  circles  without  centres,  and  is  used  in  architectural  and  engineering 
drawing,  when  the  centres  are  too  distant  to  be  conveniently  accessible. 
One  such  contrivance,  which  however  does  not  produce  perfectly 
circular  arcs,  is  noticed  under  Compasses.  Bricklayers  and  masons, 
vhen  they  wish  to  strike  an  arc  for  the  tops  of  doors  and  windows, 
ha?e  recourse  to  a  very  simple  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object,  by 
driving  a  ndl  into  the  wall  at  each  extrenuty  of  the  intended  arc,  and 
then  nailing  two  straight  laths  or  rods  together  at  such  an  angle  ihsX 


while  their  external  sides  or  edges  are  in  contact  with  the  naals  driveii 
in  the  wall,  thdr  apex  or  meeting  point  shall  touch  the  crown  of  the 
required  arch.  A  tracing  point  in  the  apex  will  then  deeoribe  the 
required  are.  The  same  plan  may  be  adopted  in  drawing  on  paper, 
substituting  pins  for  the  nails,  ana  a  piece  of  stout  cardboard,  cut  to 
the  required  angle,  for  the  laths.  Mr.  Botch's  Arcograph,  described  in 
the '  Titmsactions '  of  the  Sodety  of  Arts,  voL  itttit  pp.  49-51,  is  an 
instrument  consisting  of  two  rules  connected  together  by  a  joint  which 
forms  a  socket  for  a  pencil,  and  furnished  with  two  quadrant-shaped 
pieces  of  brass,  sliding  upon  one  another,  by  which  the  rules  may  be 
set  to  anv  required  angle,  and  secured  by  dasps.  This  instrument  is 
used  in  the  same  way  as  the  laths  above  described,  and  it  affords  the 
means  of  measuring,  by  the  graduation  of  one  of  the  quadrants,  the 
degrees  contained  in  the  arcs  described  by  it  Mr.  Alderaon's  CHurvi- 
linead,  described  in  the  forty-fourth  volume  of  the  same  work,  pp. 
151>156,  is  another  instrument  on  the  same  principle,  but  of  more 
perfect  construction,  in  which  the  pencil  may  be  projected  beyond 
the  apex  of  the  angle  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  second  arc  parallel 
with  the  first  This  second  arc  is  not  mathematically  correct,  but, 
when  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  sufficiently  so  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

The  Centrdinead  of  Mr.  Peter  Nicholson,  described  in  the  thirty- 
second  and  thirty-third  volumes  of  the  '  Transactions  *  of  the  above 
Sodety,  pp.  67-70  and  69-81,  is  an  instrument  acting  on  the  same 
prindple,  although  its  chief  use  is,  not  as  a  cydograph,  but  as  an 
instrument  for  drawing  lines  conveiging  to  a  distant  and  inaocesrible 
I>oint.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  T-rule  in  which  the  transom  consists 
of  two  pieces  adjustable  to  any  required  angle  with  each  other,  and 
the  centre  of  wluch,  answering  to  the  apex  of  the  cyclographs  above 
described,  is  precisely  on  a  line  with  the  fiducial  or  drawing  edge  ol 
the  stem  or  long  limb  of  the  rule.  The  instrument  being  once 
adjusted  to  the  required  angles,  and  having  its  angular  transom  laid 
against  two  fixed  pins,  just  like  the  angle  of  a  cydograph,  any  number 
of  converging  lines  may  be  drawn  by  it  as  readily  as  parallel  lines 
drawn  by  a  conunon  T-rule,  with  its  transom  sliding  against  the  edge 
of  the  drawing-board. 

Another  instrument  rewarded  by  the  Sodety  of  Arts,  and  described 
in  the  thirty-fifth  volume  of  their  '  Transactions,'  pp.  109-112,  under 
the  name  of  a  Ourvograph,  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Warcup  for  copying 
or  transferring  curved  lines,  or  describing  them  originaUy,  of  any 
required  curvature,  by  means  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the  instru- 
ment  represented  under  Bevel.  The  adjustable  ruler  itself  consists 
of  a  thin  pliable  slip  of  whalebone,  and  the  adjusting  ribs,  answering 
to  the  screws  //,  in  the  figure  above  referred  to,  instead  of  being 
screwed,  are  merely  seciu^  in  any  required  position  by  the  pressure 
of  wedges  acting  upon  small  pieces  of  cork  inserted  in  the  ruler  or 
stock  through  which  they  pass. 

CYCLOID  (cvKAoftS^s,  like  a  circle),  a  name  very  incorrectly  given 
to  the  curve  which  is  traced  out  by  any  point 'of  a  circle  rolling  on  a 
straight  line.  Thus  while  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  revolves,  each  nail 
on  ^e  circumference  describes  a  succession  of  cycloids;  more  cor- 
rectly,  a  succession  of  branches  of  one  cydoid.  We  might  also  here 
describe  the  various  curves  made  by  the  points  of  circles  which  roll 
inside  or  outside  of  other  circles,  &c.  &c.  But  as  the  cycloid  stands 
apart  from  all  the  rest,  both  in  simplicity  and  historical  notoriety,  we 
shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  this  one  curve  alone,  and  refer  the  rest 
t<^the  head  Trochoidal  Curves. 

If  we  suppose  a  circle  to  roll  on  a  straight  line,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  centre  will  advance  in  every  moment  through  a  length  equal  to 
the  portion  of  the  circumference  which  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
line  on  whidi  the  circle  rolls.    That  is. 


suppodng  0,  the  point  now  highest  on  the  drcle,  to  be  the  one  whose 
path  is  to  be  traced,  then,  by  the  time  the  mere  rotation  would  have 
brought  this  point  to  p,  the  whole  system  will  have  been  carried 
forward  through  a  length  p  Q  equal  to  the  arc  o  p.  Hence  follows  a 
very  simple  mode  of  concdving  the  form  of  a  cycloid :  at  every  point 
p  imagine  a  line  p q  paralld  to  ab  and  equal  to  the  aro  o  f ;  the  extre- 
mities of  all  the«e  Imea  will  be  in  the  cydoid.  The  am  a  o,  through 
whic^  the  point  on  the  drde  rises  from  the  line  a  B  to  its  highest 
position,  is  sio^lar  and  equal  to  the  arc  o  B  through  which  it  descends. 
In  the  diagram  we  see  small  parts  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
cycloids. 
The  principal  properties  of  the  cydoid  are  oa  follows  :-* 

1.  p  Q  is  equal  in  length  to  the  arc  o  p. 

2.  The  tangent  at  Q  is  parallel  to  the  chord  OF. 

3.  The  arc  CQ  is  twice  the  chord  cp,  and  the  whole  arc  ACB  is  four 
times  0  e,  the  diameter  of  the  generating  drde. 

4.  Complete  the  rectangle  cqb;  the  area  OQR  is  equal  to  the 
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eirciilur  area  o  P  M,  and  the  whole  area  a  0  B  is  three  times  that  of  the 
generating  circle. 

6.  The  curvature  at  Q  is  the  same  as  that  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
twice  £  p,  and  the  involute  and  evolute  (see  these  terms)  of  a  cycloid 
are  hoth  cycloids  of  the  same  magnitude. 

6.  If  the  figure  be  reversed,  so  that  c  is  the  lowest  point  of  the 
cycloid,  and  ▲  and  b  the  highest  points;  then,  no  fnction  being 
supposed,  and  the  cycloid  being  of  resisting  matter,  a  small  weight 
placed  at  Q  will  take  the  same  time  to  slide  to  c,  whatever  the  point  Q 
may  be.     Hence  all  the  arcs  of  the  cycloid  are  said  to  be  iynchroTwus. 

6.  On  the  same  supposition  as  in  the  preceding,  a  weight  will  slide 
from  B  to  Q  in  a  shorter  time  than  in  any  other  curve  which  can  be 
drawn  between  b  and  q.    Hence  the  cycloid  is  called  the  hrachystochron. 

Let  9  be  the  angle  cop  (in  theoretical  units)  [AifOLE],  cu  =  x, 
XQ=y,  OP=a,  then  we  have  the  following  equations : — 

x—a  (1— cos  9) 
y=a  (tf+sin  fl) 

from  which  the  properties  of  the  curve  may  be  deduced. 

If,  instead  of  measuring  P  Q  from  p,  we  had  carried  it  forward  from 
X,  then  Q  would  have  described  a  curve  known  by  the  name  of  the 
companion  to  the  cycloid,  but  which  is  in  truth  a  curve  of  sines.  [Sinks, 
Curve  of.] 

The  history  of  the  cycloid  is  remarkable  from  the  contests  which  it 
produced,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  names  of  Galileo,  Descartes, 
Mersenne,  Pascal,  Roberval,  Wallis,  and  others,  appear  in  connection 
with  it.  But  there  would  be  little  use  in  giving  an  abstract  of  history 
on  points  of  no  material  use,  and  the  interest  of  which  depends  on  the 
light  in  which  a  detailed  account,  and  nothing  less,  would  place  the 
state  of  science  of  the  17th  century.  Galileo  was  certainly  the  first 
who  attempted  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  the  cycloid,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  to  Torricelli,  written  in  1639.  (See  Montucla, 
'  Hist,  des  Math.'  voL  ii.  p.  52,  &c.) 

CYCLOPAEDIA.    [DicTiONABY.] 

CYDER.    [Cn)BR.] 

CYGNUS  (the  swan),  one  of  the  old  constellations  of  Aratus,  who 
refers  it  to  the  fable  of  Leda,  as  does  Hyginus ;  but  the  latter  gives 
another  fable  of  the  same  kind.  The  bright  star  (Deneb),  a  Cygni, 
may  be  seen  on  the  meridian  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober ;  the  bright  stars  in  Aquila,  Lyra,  and  Cygnus  form  a  remarkable 
triangle. 

The  principal  stars  are  as  follows  : — 
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CYLINDER,  in  mathematics  (KiXtyZpos),  a  name  given  generally  to 
the  surface  formed  by  a  straight  line  which  moves  parallel  to  itself, 
whatever  may  be  the  guiding  curve ;  but  frequently  confined  to  the 
common  definition,  wMch  supposes  the  straight  line  to  be  of  finite 
length,  and  to  move  round  iJie  circumference  of  a  circle,  keeping 
always  at  right  angles  to  its  plane.  We  shall  extend  this  a  httle,  and 
treat  of  the  cylinder  which  has  an  oval  for  its  base,  and  the  moving 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  base,  whence  the  cylinder  is 
called  a  right  cylmder. 

The  cylinder  may  be  considered  us  a  cone,  of  which  the  apex  is  at 
an  infinite  distance ;  and  many  of  the  general  notions  in  the  article 
Cone  may  be  applied  to  it. 

The  content  of  a  cylinder  (in  cubic  units)  is  the  number  of  square 
units  in  the  base  multiplied  by  the  number  of  linear  units  in  the  alti- 
tude. Thus  the  cylinder  being  circular,  the  base  having  a  radius  of 
10  feet,  and  the  altitude  being  7  feet,  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the 
base  is  100  x  855  —  113,  or  314-159,  which,  multipHed  by  7,  gives 
2199*113,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  cylinder.  To  find  the  num- 
ber of  square  units  in  the  surface,  multiply  the  number  of  linear  units 
in  the  circumference  of  the  base  by  that  in  the  altitude.  Thus  in  the 
preceding  case  the  number  of  feet  in  the  circumference  of  the  base  is 
20  X  855^113,  or  62*8318,  which,  multipUed  by  7,  gives  439*8226,  the 
number  of  square  feet  in  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  surface,  exclusive 
of  its  two  terminating  planes.  TPbisk,  Subcoittbabt.I 

CYLINDRICAL  LENS.    [Lews.] 

CYHAMETER.    This  name  has  been  given  to  a  contrivaaoe,  regis- 


tered by  Mr.  Fenn  a  few  years  ago,  for  making  copies  of  the  ooUinei 
of  capitals,  cornices,  mouldings,  and  other  architectural  figures.  Many 
veara  earlier,  a  curious  plan  was  adopted  for  taking  a  mould  of  th» 
human  face,  by  enclosing  a  large  number  of  thin  steel  wires  in  a  fnme ; 
pressing  it  gently  and  gradually,  so  that  one  end  of  every  wire  should 
touch  the  face,  and  thus  form  a  die  or  intaglio  of  wires,  the  reterae 
of  the  face.  Mr.  Fenn  seems  to  have  conceived  his  cymameteruan 
extension  of  this  plan.  It  consists,  essentiaUy,  of  a  large  number  of 
very  thin  laths  or  plates,  all  of  equal  length,  and  placed  one  on 
another.  Wh^  one  end  of  these  laths  is  pressed  against  a  mouldiog 
or  other  device,  the  other  end  assumes  a  corresponding  position ;  the 
laths  which  press  against  a  convex  surface  jut  out  more  at  the  other 
end  than  those  which  press  against  a  concave  surfiice ;  insomuch  that  the 
outer  extremities  of  aU  the  laths  form  collectively  a  type  of  the  mould- 
ing or  device. 

CYMBALS  (Kt^ju/SoXoy),  metallic  musical  instruments  of  pemussion, 
which  are  traceable  to  ihe  remotest  ages  of  antiquity,  and,  with  no 
gnsat  change  in  form,  are  still  used  by  the  modems.  They  are  dlvvxjt 
in  pairs,  are  made  of  brass,  and,  according  to  Greek  sculptures  and 
medals,  anciently  took,  as  their' name  imports,  a  more  cup-like  ahape 
than  at  present.  Servius  says  that  the  cymbals  were  consecrated  to 
Cybele — that  is,  were  employed  by  her  priests— because  they  repre- 
sented the  two  celestial  hemispheres  which  surround  the  earth.  Tbejr 
are  now  nearly  flat,  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  the  central 
part  sunk  in,  and  at  the  back  of  the  simken  portion  ia  a  strap,  by 
which  each  instrument  is  held.  The  sound  is  produced  by  atrikiog 
them  more  or  l^s  violently  together,  and  in  the  open  air  they  produce 
a  very  martial  efiect,  but  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  theatre  and 
ooucert-room.  Into  Uie  latter,  indeed,  they  have  not  yet  often  mtruded, 
but  in  modem  theatrical  music  they  take  a  prominent  part  when  the 
composer  has  to  make  up  by  noise  what  he  wants  in  genius  and  taste. 

CYMENE.    [Camphoqen.] 

CYMIDINE  (C,H,,N).  An  artificial  organic  base,  analogous  to 
aniline.  It  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium 
upon  nitrocymole  (C,oH,-NO^). 

C YMI'NUM  CYMFN  UM,  Medictd  Propertia  of.  This  annual  um- 
belliferous  plant  (the  generic  name  of  which  is  mofit  commonly  spelt 
Cuminum,  which  mode  is  correct  if  it  be  a  mere  Latinised  form  of  the 
Arabian  word  Qamotm,  but  incorrect  if  it  be  a  reduplication  of  the 
Greek  k.<>iupov)  is  native  in  £gypt,  ^Ethiopia,  &a,  and  was  cultivated 
by  the  ancients  in  Palestine,  as  it  is  by  the  modems  in  Malta,  Siciljr, 
and  India.  The  fruit  (improperly  termed  seed)  is  the  officinal  paii 
Externally  it  is  of  a  grayish  yellow  colour,  and  is  laiger  than  those  of 
caraway  or  anise.  The  seed  within  more  readily  separates  from  the 
pericarp  than  happens  with  most  other  umbelliferous  fruits.  It  is 
distinguished  from  othen  by  having  the  ridges  (juga)  prolouged  mto  a 
point  at  the  sununit  of  the  fruit.  The  primary  ridges  are  five,  filifonn, 
and  furnished  with  very  fine  prickles ;  the  secondstfy  are  four,  promi- 
nent and  prickly.  Beneath  each  of  these  is  one  vitta.  The  odour  ia 
strong,  aromatic,  and  rather  unpleasant ;  the  taste  is  warm,  bitta",  and 
disagreeable.  The  odour  and  taste  are  mainly  due  to  a  volatile  oil 
which  is  more  abundant  in  this  fruit  than  in  most  umbelliferom 
plants :  one  pound  yields  half  an  ounce  of  this  oil,  according  to  jMine; 
while  ten  poimds  yield  only  three  oimces  and  a  half,  according  to 
others.  Notwithstanding  this  large  quantity  of  oil,  the  fruits  are 
frequently  eaten  by  insects.  The  oil  is  pide  yellow,  but  speedily 
becomes  brownish,  very  limpid,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0*975.  TUs 
consists  of  two  distinct  oils,  one  a  carbo-hydrogen,  belonging  to  the 
terebinthinate  series ;  the  other  an  oxygenated  oil,  or  hydruret  of 
cumyl.  (Perefau.)  The  odour  is,  like  that  of  the  fruit,  disagreeable, 
and  the  taste  is  acrid.  When  old  it  becomes  acid,  and  aoconiiog  to 
ChevaJlier  contains  succinic  add. 

The  disagreeable  odour  of  cumin  seems  to  have  gradually  discanied 
it  from  medicine  for  man,  and  restricted  its  use  to  reterinary  mediane. 
Its  employment  in  this  way  may  be  a  relic  of  its  ancient  repute,  for 
the  Israelites  esteemed  it  highly  as  a  remedy  for  cattle  after  the  bita 
of  insects.    (Lady  Callcott's  '  Scripture  Herbal/  p.  124.) 

Still  it  is  a  potent  carminative,  and  was  esteemed  by  Cullen  the  best 
of  this  class  of  remedies,  a  preference  to  which  the  very  large  portioQ 
of  essential  oil  it  contains  justly  entitles  it.  It  was  reported  also  dis- 
cutient  and  diuretic.  In  the  former  quality  it  was  employed  as  > 
plaster.  It  was  reckoned  one  of  the  semina  4  calida  majoia.  In  «^ 
north  of  Europe  it  is  still  much  used  as  an  addition  to  bread  and 
ragouts.  It  entera  into  the  composition  of  many  curry-powders,  but 
should  be  introduced  into  these  in  very  small  quantity.  In  Oermaoj 
a  sort  of  liqueur  or  aromatic  water  is  distilled  from  the  fruits,  ueeiul 
as  a  carminative,  called  kununel-wasser.  The  seeds  of  the  nigeila 
sativa  are,  in  the  same  country,  called  black  cummin. 

CYMOLE  (B,„H^  J.  This  substance,  met  with  in  oil  of  cumin,  and 
which  also  occurs  m  coal-tar  oil,  is  further  formed  by  the  action  of 
anhydrous  phosphoric  add,  or  of  chloride  of  zinc  or  camphor. 

CaoHx.O,  =  C,oHj4  -h  2H0 
Camphor.        Cymole* 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  an  agreeable  odour.  It  is  ligli^^  ^ 
water,  and  boils  at  847'  Fahr.  Fuming  sulphuric  add  forms  mth  n 
a  copulated  acid. 
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SuiphKymoUc  aeid  {CJE^fifi^.  When  heated  with  moderately 
itroDg  nitrio  add  it  la  <£aDgea  into  toluie  aoid  (Ci^H^O^)  and  nitro- 
luic  acid  (C,0H,(NO4^OJ.  By  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
and  nitrio  aoida,  it  is  oonrerted  into  binUroeymoU  (C„H|a(KO JJ  a 
Bubstanoe  which  oTBtaUiaes  in  iridescent  rhombic  plates. 

CYNAPINE,  an  alkaloid  said  to  be  found  in  the  false  parsley 
{JStktua  qfnapium).    Its  composition  is  unknown. 

CTNENE  <C,«H„).  A  hydiocarbon  oU,  obtamed  bv  distillmg 
the  eaaence  of  semen-oontra  (Artemina  centra)  from  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric add.  It  is  a  very  fluid  colourless  oil,  soluble  in  ether,  but 
insoluble  in  water.  Its  specific  gravity  is  'S25,  and  it  boils  about 
315'  Fahr. 

CYNICS,  the  name  of  a  sect  of  Greek  philosophers  who  were  pro- 
doced  by  the  school  of  Socrates,  and  were  so  called  according  to  one 
inteq^ntation  of  the  word  {Kwtfcot,  dog-like)  from  their  snarling  dispo- 
stioD,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  name  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  gymnasiuni  called  Cynosarges,  in  which  Antisthenes,  the  founder 
of  this  school,  used  to  lecture.  [Aktisthinks,  in  Bioo.  Div.]  Their 
doctrines  were  the  exact  opposite  of  those  of  the  Qyrenaics,  who  were 
abo  an  oflbhoot  of  the  Socratic  philosophy.  [Ctrbnaics.]  They  held 
that  virtue  was  not  only  the  highest  but  the  only  object  at  which  men 
ooght  to  aim^  and  that  most  of  the  sciences  and  aits,  as  they  do  not 
tend  to  make  men  virtuous,  but  sometimes  on  the  contrary  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  it,  are  unprofitable  and  pernicious.  The  true 
philosopher,  according  to  their  notions,  was  he  who  could  discard  all 
the  comforts  snd  charities  of  life  and  tnumph  over  his  bodily  wants,  so 
as  to  be  enabled  to  live  only  for  virtue  without  any  interruptions  either 
to  the  contemplation  or  the  practice  of  it.  The  result  of  these  prin- 
dpla  was  great  strictness  of  morals,  and  volimtary  penances  worthy  of 
the  fanaticiam  of  an  eastern  dervise ;  and  as  long  as  Uiese  characteristics 
were  coupled  with  ability  in  the  professors  and  oonsiBtent  philosophy 
in  what  they  taught,  the  sect  maintained  its  place  by  the  side  of  other 
philoflophicad  systems,  and  some  members  of  it,  for  instance  Antisthenes 
and  Diogenes,  deaerved  and  obtained  great  celebrity.  [Diooknbs,  in 
BiOG.  Div.]  At  length,  however,  the  morality  of  me  Cynics  degene- 
rated into  the  most  shameless  profligacy  (see  the  case  of  '  Crates  and 
Hipparchia'  in  Diogen.  Laert  vi.  §  97),  and  they  became  so  disgusting 
from  their  impudeaice,  dirty  habits,  and  begging,  that  they  ceased  to 
be  regarded  with  any  respect,  and  the  sect  dwindled  away  into  ob- 
scurity. Of  their  speculative  opinions  we  know  very  little :  indeed  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  theories,  except  on  the  science  of 
logic.  The  great  merit  of  the  Cynic  philosophy  was  that  it  paved  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  Stoicism,  which  succeeded  and  superseded 
it,  joat  as  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  supplanted  that  of  Anstippus. 
The  connection  of  this  school  with  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  appears 
to  have  consisted  in  their  developing  the  idea  of  science  as  appued  to 
monlity  (to  which  object  the  labours  of  Socrates  were  mainly  directed), 
butUieydid  so  to  the  exclosion  of  all  those  other  principles  which 
Socrates  admitted  as  useful  adjuncts,  and  his  sneers  at  the  austerity 
and  affected  neg^enoe  of  Antisthenes  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the 
low  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  this  narrow  application  of  his 
doctrines.  (Diogen.  LaSrt.,  vi.,  §  8 ;  ii.,  §  36.)  The  claasical  reader  will 
find  in  Lucian's  '  Cynicus '  an  attempt  to  justify  some  of  the  peculiar 
viewa  of  this  school,  especially  in  regard  to  their  neglect  of  the  con- 
venioiceB  of  life,  though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lucian  was 
inclined  to  the  Cynical  pluloeophy,  for  he  elsewhere  ridicules  it.  (See 
the '  Lapithas '  and  the '  Vitarum  Auctio.'  See  also  Bitter's  '  Geschichte 
der  Phflosophie/  H^eFs  'Geschichte  der  Philosophic/  and  G.  H. 
Lewes's '  Biographical  History  of  Philosophv.') 

CTNODIN.  A  non-azotised  ciystallisable  body  of  unknown  com- 
pnation,  found  in  dog-grass  {Cynoaon  cUictylon). 

CTNOSUHA  (irvi^f  o»pd,  the  tail  of  the  dog),  a  name  given  to  the 
lesser  Bear.  According  to  Aratus  and  Hyginus,  Cynosura  was  one  of 
the  nymphs  of  Mount  Ida,  who  nursed  Jupiter.  But  it  is  at  least  as 
probable  that  before  the  Greeks  adapted  their  mythology  to  the  con- 
Btellations,  they  had  from  some  oriental  source  the  habit  of  figuring 
Ursa  Biinor  as  a  dog,  and  that  the  tail  of  the  dog  was  the  pole  star. 
[Ursa  Minor.]  Many  persons  may  probably  kQow  this  word  only 
from  the  two  Imea  of  Milton's '  Allegro ' — 

Wbers  perhaps  aome  beauty  Ilea, 
The  Cynosore  of  neighbouring  eyea. 

These  lines  may  have  puxzled  some  readers,  though  the  reference  to 
the  pole  star  and  the  property  of  the  msgnet  gives  the  image  a  degree 
of  fitness  for  poetry  which  the  etymology  of  the  word  alone  would 
hardly  suggest 

CYRAMETURIC  ACID.    [Cyanoqew.] 

CYBENA'ICS,  a  school  of  philosophers  among  the  Greeks,  who 
derived  their  name  from  the  birth-place  of  their  founder  Aristippus. 
[ABiSTiPFX7s,in  Bioo.  Drv.]  Like  the  Cynics,  their  doctrines  were  a 
partial  development  of  those  of  Socrates ;  but  the  view  they  took  of  their 
predecessor's  philosophy  was  quite  different  from  the  Cynical  [Cnncs.] 
The  only  particular  in  which  the  two  sects  agp^ed  with  the  original 


system  and  with  one  another  was  that  they  all  three  made  virtua 
consist  in  knowledge ;  in  other  words  they  were  all  three  attempts  to 
awaken  and  develop  the  idea  of  sdenoe;  but  while  the  Cynics  con* 
sidered  all  sublunary  enjoyment  and  most  branches  of  knowledge  as 
impediments  to  the  Imowledge,  and  consequently,  according  to  Socrates, 
to  the  practice,  of  virtue,  the  Cyrenaics,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not 
contented  with  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  good  as  a  general  term,  but 
sought  for  it  in  the  separate  particulars,  and  deemed  him  to  have 
performed  his  proper  functions  most  consistently  with  his  natura 
who  had  succeeded  in  amassing  the  greatest  nmnber  of  particular  good 
things.  In  regard  to  the  idea  of  science,  they  did  not  look  upon  it  as  a 
speculative  conception,  but  as  a  merely  empiriod  result,  as  the  aggre- 
gation of  successive  experiences ;  in  other  words,  not  as  an  intuition 
but  as  a  combination  of  perceptions;  and  while  Plato,  and  in  some 
measure  the  Cynics  also,  placed  the  tummum  bonum  in  tiie  attainment, 
bv  means  of  dialectics,  of  the  abstract  idea  of  the  good,  the  Cyrenaics 
placed  it  in  the  collection  of  the  greatest  niunber  of  agreeable 
perceptions,  and  the  true  philosopher,  according  to  them,  was  one 
who  actively,  methodically,  and  successfully  carried  on  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure.  Consequently,  as  agreeable  perceptions  were  continually 
to  be  Bou^^t  as  good  and  the  contrarv  to  be  avoided  as  bad  in  them- 
selves, perception  of  sensible  objects  became  the  criterion  of  all  know- 
ledge and  the  object  of  all  action,  and  therefore  truth  both  theoretioi 
and  practical.  (Sextus  Empir.  '  adv.  Mathematicos,'  vii.,  §  191-200.) 
The  chief  successors  of  Aristippus  were  Theodorus,  Hegesias,  and 
Anniceris.  Theodorus  perceived  the  necessity  for  some  principle,  in 
addition  to  the  mere  collection  of  agreeable  sensations ;  for  without 
some  effort  of  the  understanding  to  determine  which  of  many  gratifica- 
tions was  to  be  preferred,  it  would  be  impossible,  he  thought,  to 
obtain  the  maximum  of  gratification ;  and  he  therefore  set  the  imder- 
standing  over  the  senses  as  a  regulating  and  restraining  faculty.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  banished  from  Athens  for  denying  the  existence  of 
the  gods.  (Diog.,  Laert,  il,  §  97.)  Hegesias,  following  in  the  steps  of 
Theodorus,  insisted  still  more  than  he  did  upon  the  inadequacy  of  the 
senses  as  the  criteria  of  the  desirable,  and  at  last  even  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  nothing  was  in  itself  either  agreeable  or  the  contrary,  and 
that  life  and  everything  in  life  should  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
the  wise  man.  In  this  assertion  of  the  principle  of  indifference  he 
made  an  approach  to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  and  the  Stoics  in  the 
point  in  which  those  two  opposite  systems  met.  Cicero  tells  us  ('  TuscuL 
i)isput.,'  i,  c  84)  that  his  book  called  iwoKoprtpAit  caused  so  many 
suicides  that  he  was  forbidden  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  to  lecture  on 
the  worthleesness  of  life.  In  the  philosophy  of  Anniceris  and  his 
followers  the  original  principles  of  the  Cyrenaics  were  quite  lost,  and 
though  he  also,  in  a  popuUur  way  reconunended  the  pursiut  of  the 
agreeable,  he  denied  that  it  depended  in  any  way  upon  mere  sensible 
impressions,  for  that  the  wise  man  might  be  happy  in  spite  of  all 
annoyances ;  that  friendship  was  to  be  sought,  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
immediate  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it,  but  on  account  of  the 
good-will  which  it  generated ;  and  that  for  a  friend's  sake  a  man  should 
encounter  even  annoyances  and  troubles.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.,  §  96,  97.) 
These  are  the  doctrines  of  a  mere  popular  morality,  and  csn  luodly  be 
ascribed  to  one  school  more  than  to  any  other.  It  will  be  remarked 
by  every  one  that  the  original  tenets  of  this  school  were  very  similar 
to  those  of  Epicurus ;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  atomic  system 
which  he  borrowed  from  Democritus  and  Leucippus,  the  two  systems 
differed  only  in  this  :  the  Cyrenaics  placed  the  great  object  of  man  in 
the  positive  and  active  pursuit  of  the  agreeable,  while  Epicurus  made 
it  consist  in  a  perfect  rest  of  mind  and' in  freedom  from  pain ;  for  he 
considered  the  agreeable  as  something  merely  negative,  as  the  pleasing 
harmony  produced  by  exemption  from  all  passion  and  appetite.  The 
philosophy  of  Epicurus  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  successor, 
m  one  point  of  view,  of  the  system  of  Aristippus. 

(See  also  Bitter's  Gat^ichte  der  PhUo8opku  ;  Hegel's  GetehiehU  der 
PkUotophie  ;  and  G.  H.  Lewes's  Biographical  History  of  PhUotopky,) 

CYSTIN  (C^H^N.O.S^  ?),  Cyttic  Oxide.  A  crystalline  substance 
constituting  a  very  rare  form  of  human  calculus.  It  is  neutral,  fusible 
by  heat,  and  f urmshes  by  destructive  distillation  a  very  fetid  ammo- 
niacal  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  the  fixed 
alkahes  and  their  carbonates  dissolve  it  readily.  Cystin  is  also  soluble 
in  many  of  the  acids. 

CYTISIN.  A  non-azotised  bitter  substance,  extracted  from  the 
Oytieue  laburnum.  It  appears  to  be  identical  with  cathartin. 
[Cathartin.] 

CZAB,  or  TZAR,  the  Russian  title  of  the  monarch  of  Russia.  Some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  derived  from  Caesar  or  Eaisat,  but  the  Russians 
distinguish  between  Czar  and  Kesar,  which  last  they  use  for  emperor. 
The  sovereign  of  Russia  styles  himself  also  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias. 
It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  that  tiie  title  of  emperor 
has  been  given  to  him  by  the  senate,  and  afterwards  by  the  other 
courts  of  Europe.  Before  Peter's  time,  the  sovereign  of  Russia  was 
styled  grand  duke  in  European  diplomacy.  The  consort  of  the  csar  is 
styled  czarina. 
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Dwbich  ooeupies  the  fourth  pUoe  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  and  those 
9  derived  from  it,  is  the  medial  letter  of  the  order  of  dentals  or 
palato-dentala.  It  readily  intercbangea  with  those  of  the  same  organ. 
The  German  language  and  the  English  offer  an  abundance  of  examples. 

1.  D  in  German  corresponds  to  CA  in  Eugliah,  as  dein,  thine ;  dmk-cn, 
think;  du,  thou;  diA,  thief;  d<mner,  thunder;  dom,  thorn;  durch, 
through ;  tod,  death ;  bruder,  brother ;  erdf,  earth ;  Uder,  leather ;  &c. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  th  in  German,  which  howeyer  is  not  pro- 
nounced as  among  us,  corresponds  to  d  in  EngUsh,  as  thou,  dew ;  thai, 
dale;  thaUr, doHLr ;  thu-n,  do;  thai,  deed;  theil,dQXe  and  deal;  rath, 
red ;  noth,  need ;  mutk,  mood. 

2.  T  in  German  to  d  in  English,  as  tag,  day;  taub,  deaf;  taube, 
doYe:  tie/, deep;  (raui», dream ;  toct, death;  &ro(, bread;  ireit, broad; 
wort,  wora ;  bart,  beard. 

8.  i>  in  Latin  to  s  or  tf ,  or  i  final  in  German,  and  t  in  English,  as 
decern,  seAe»  or  uhn,  ten ;  diyitm,  zehe,  toe ;  dw>,  zwey,  two ;  ditigwa, 
(the  same  as  Ungua),  zunge,  tongue;  dens  (dent)  tahn,  tooth;  ear 
{cord-is),  htrz,  heart;  duc-ere,  dek-en,  tug:  doma-rt,  tahm-en,  tame; 
gwdror,  tckweiu,  sweat;  jpes  {p€d4i),fuu,  foot ;  ed-ere,  en-en,  eat;  dud- 
ere,  fc/Uiei»-«», shut ;  od-it,  kat9-en,  hate;  quod,  wu,  what;  id,  ee,  it; 
grandis,  greet,  great. 

4.  D  is  interchangeable  with  I,  and  this  most  freely.  Compare  the 
Greek  forms  OBwro^vt,  noXvScwnis,  8a^iAi}5,  Soicf u-«,  8f-«»,  So\ixo',  with 
the  Latin  Ulixee,  PUiux,  laptiUe,  kicruma,  Uga-re,  longnt.  In  the 
Greek  language  itself  ^compare  SctSw  with  8«<Aot,  SoXot  with  8f  i  {9^os) ; 
and  in  the  Latin,  teila,  ecala,  mala,  raUa,  with  the  verbs  eede-o,  9cand-o, 
mand-o,  rad-o.  Vetidia  and  IHgenUia,  two  small  streams  of  ancient 
Italy,  are  now  called  respectively  VermgUa  and  JAcenta,  So  the  Italians 
■ay  either  edera  or  eUira  for  ivy ;  and  the  Latin  eomda,  a  tail,  is  in 
Italian  ooda^  in  Spanish  eota.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  thia  dumge  exists  in  the  words  tUvtn  and  laoe^,  in  both  of 
which  the  {  haa  grown  out  of  a  d  in  deetm,  In  the  same  way,  while 
the  Greek  haa  Scica  for  ten,  the  Lithuanian  prefers  Uka ;  and  of  two 
Sanscrit  dialects,  one  has  daian,  the  oUier  la$cm,  for  the  same  numeral 
The  people  of  Madrid  call  themselves  Madriimot,  The  language  of 
Madagaacar  is  Medagath, 

6.  2>  attaches  itself  to  the  letter  %,  Thus  we  find  Gr.  re uf^i,  and 
Lat.  teiui-o,  atretch ;  Lat.  canis,  Eng.  Xound  ;  Lat.  mmua,  Eng.  eownd  ; 
Lat.  and  Gr.  root  fu¥  or  men,  Eng.  mt'iMi  ;  Ger.  abend,  Eng.  even  or 
cven-iiij/ ;  Ger.  donner,  Eng.  thuncUr ;  Ger.  niemand,  Lat.  ne-moM,  Eng. 
no-inaik  And  our  EngUsh  term  htt^nd,  is  a  corruption  of  kouee-man 
(Lat.  dominus).  This  d  is  particularly  apt  to  insert  itself  after  an  n 
when  an  r  follows.  Thus  from  the  Latin  einer-it,  gener,  tener,  come 
the  French  eendre,  gendre,  tendre.  And  the  latter  language  haa  the 
futures  viendrai,  tiendrai,  where  analogy  would  have  led  to  veiur-as, 
temr-at. 

6.  JH  before  a  vowel  is  changed  into  a  g  orj,  as  JDiamu  or  Janue, 
the  god  of  light  (dies)  in  Roman  mythology;  ZHana  or  Jana,  the 
goddess  of  light  So  Dieepiier  and  Jupiter  are  the  same  name.  The 
Latin  hodie  is  in  Italian  ogge.  Sometimes  a  a  is  preferred  to  a  ^, 
especial^  in  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  Gennan  languages.  In  the  Greek, 
for  example,  (a  ia  used  for  Sm  ;  hence  (am,  vivo,  and  Bmna,  are  con- 
nected, and  the  same  town  on  the  African  coast  ia  called  indifferently 
Bippo  Zarytue  or  M,  Diarrhutot.  So  in  England  we  write  the  name  of 
a  certain  town  Odiham,  and  call  it  OJam. 

7.  pu  before  a  vowel  is  changed  into  borv.  [See  B.]  With  thia 
principle  is  oonneoted  the  change  of  d  into  v,  in  the  words  tuavit, 
tuadeo  and  &lvs,  davit  and  daudo,  and  the  river  Suevut  or  Oder. 

8.  Instanoee  occur  where  d  is  interchanged  with  both  Uie  other 
medials;  with  6,  as  in  Latin  barba,  veHmm,  English  beard,  word;  with 
p,  as  in  the  Greek  Aiittrrnip  from  yn  /ivnrfp,  wnbos,  "  the  beech,"  as  well 
as  ^wyos,  and  in  the  two  names  of  the  African  citv,  Kapx^^  *nd 
Carihaffo.  One  may  often  hear  in  the  mouths  of  children  dood  for 
good,  and  doiorgo, 

9.  D  when  flanked  by  vowels  often  disappears  in  the  transition  of 
words  from  Latin  into  FVench.  Compare  Mdodunum,  Ludoneut,  vadwn, 
vudit,  mediui,  JIdet,  nudat,  eauda,  aaddere,  videte,  with  Meiun,  Louit, 
gu4,  vat,  mi,foi,  nu,  queue,  osteoir,  voir. 

For  the  forma  of  the  letter  D  see  Alphabxt. 

D  aa  a  Roman  numeral  aignifiea  five  hundred.  It  ia  more  oorreoUy 
written  Iq.    [Numkbals.] 

DA  CAPO  ("from  the  head,"  or  "beginning"),  an  Italian  musical 
term,  signifying  that  the  first  part,  or  strain,  is  to  be  repeated,  and  to 
oondude  at  the  sign  of  the  pause  f^),  or  at  the  word  fine.  The 
phrases  in  use  are,  i)a  Capo  al  fine,  and  Da  Capo  al  tetjno;  that  ia, 
"  From  the  beginning  (or  over  again)  to  the  fine"  or  "  to  the  sign." 
Thia  term  is  abbreviated  by  the  letters  D.  C. 

DACTYL  is  the  name  of  a  metrical  foot  consistirg  uf  a  long  and  two 
abort  syllables,  as  the  Latin  word  liUora;  or  of  an  accented  syllable 
followed  by  two  unaccented^  aa  gaUerif, 


DACTY'LICS.  To  this  term  belong  all  those  metres  which  oonast 
of  a  repetition  of  dactyls  or  equivalent  feet.  The  long  syllable  may  b« 
the  first  in  the  line,  as  it  is  in  the  heroic  verse  of  Homer ;  or  it  may  be 
preceded  by  one  or  two  short  syllables.  Thus  the  modern  anaps!i>tic 
verse  is  strictly  a  dactylic  metre,  as — 

"  If  lie  ha'd  any  fWalts,  he  his  le'A  lu  In  dou'bU'* 

Of  the  dactylic  metres  the  most  common  are  the  hexameter,  whiclb 
as  its  name  implies,  consista  of  six  feet  [Hxxameteb],  and  the  penta- 
meter, of  five  feet. 

The  dactylic  metre  often  alternates  with  trochaic  mensurea  Such 
is  the  case  in  the  sapphic  and  alcaic  stanzas. 

DACTYLO'LOGy.  The  simple  art  of  communicating  ideas  by 
spelling  words  with  the  fingers  is  called  dactylology.  The  positions 
which  the  fingers  are  made  to  assume  correspond  to  the  alpbaUtic 
characters  of  a  language,  and  the  series  of  alphabetic  signs  is  perhafs 
better  known  under  the  name  of  the  manual  alphabet  The  chief,  aod 
the  most  useful  application  of  dactylology  is  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  various  institutions  for  this  claas  of  persom, 
dactylology  is  almost  universally  emploved.  The  letten  may  be 
formed  by  the  two  hands,  or  with  only  one  hand :  a  two-handed  alphabet 
is  used  in  th^ English  institutions;  on  the  continent  of  Euro|je,aod 
in  America,  the  one-handed  alphabet  is  emploved.  Either  of  them 
may  be  learned  by  an  hour's  practice ;  they  are  often  taught  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  in  conjunction  with  the  written  alphabet,  in  a  few  days. 


Tvo*HAirDKD  Alfhabbt  or 


Dba»  AMD  Dumb. 


B 


Dactylology  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  natiiral  wn^'^^^^ 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  ia  purely  a  language  of  ™*™**1  *^^-p  ^ad 
mention  this  because  some  persons  have  misunderstood  the  offi  ^^ 
overrated  the  value  of  finger-talking ;  imagining  that  all  ^  ^ 
dumb  persons  naturally  understand  language,  and  converse  wit 
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fingers,  and  that,  by  aoquiring  the  manual  alphabet,  they  can  oom- 
municate  with  them.  Such  peraona  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
deaf  are  shut  out  from  all  spoken  languaf  at ;  that  before  they  oan  uee 
or  understand  a  written  or  spoken  Isng^usAe,  they  must  learn  it ;  and 
that  such  an  acquirement  is  made,  under  their  disadyantasea,  bv  a  very 
ilow  process.  To  the  deaf  and  dumb  under  instruction,  daotyloloffy  is 
useful  as  a  means  of  communication  between  them  and  their  teacSier; 
at  first,  in  such  select  lang<iage  as  the  pupil  understands,  or  as  may  be 
readilj  explained  by  mimic  signs  or  other  auxiliaries.  As  the  pupil 
idTances  in  the  knowledge  of  words  and  their  collocations,  this  mode  of 
communication  becomes  more  satis&ctory,  and  at  length  he  osn  use  it 
to  conreFBe  on  all  ordinary  subjects  with  the  accuracy  of  writing  and 
with  much  greater  rapidity. 

Deg^rando  has  clearly  and  fully  explained  the  use  and  value  of  this 
very  ample  art.  ('  De  I'Education  des  Sourds-Muets,'  Paris,  1827.) 
He  laja  dactylology  is  to  alphabetic  writing  what  that  is  to  speech. 
Fonned  upon  writing  as  its  model,  it  represents  it  precisely  ss  writing 
represents  words.  But  in  this  connection  between  dactylology  and 
writing,  the  reciprocal  utility  of  the  two  orders  of  proceeding  is  at  the 
same  time  the  reverse  of  what  we  have  remarked  in  the  connection 
between  writing  and  speech.  In  fact,  the  office  of  dactylology  consists 
in  Kinng  to  writing  that  moveableness  which  speech  enjoys,  and  which 
the  first  loses  in  the  fixedness  of  depicted  characters  Dactylology  is 
writing  set  free  from  its  material  dress,  and  from  those  conditions 
oecesaary  for  the  employment  of  the  pen  or  pencil ;  it  carries  with 
itself  these  instruments ;  it  is  thus  ready  in  all  familiar  conversations; 
it  adfords  help  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  It  is  thus  that  dactylology 
is  little  more  than  a  toy  for  those  who  already  possess,  in  speech,  a 
meaDs  of  communication  more  easy  and  more  appropriate  to  all  circum- 
stances.  It  is  thus  also  that  it  becomes  an  essential  rceource  to  those 
who  are  deprived  of  speech,  to  whom  it  renders  a  portiou  of  thobc 
advantages,  supplying  for  them  writing,  and  giving  it  in  some  manner 
a  new  extension.  However,  dactylology  iu  far  from  affording  all  the 
advantages  of  speech,  while  it  loses  a  portion  of  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  privilege  of  writing.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  much  less 
npid  than  speech ;  it  is  unfurnished  with  that  expression  which 
belongs  to  the  human  voice — of  that  infinite  diversity  which  the  soul 
findi  within  for  pourtrayins  all  the  sentiments  which  affect  it ;  it  has 
nothing  of  that  harmony,  toat  secret  charm,  that  power  of  imitation  of 
which  speech  is  so  capable ;  its  employment,  besides,  obliges  the  sus- 
pension of  all  business  and  all  action.  On  the  o^er  hand,  it  has  none 
of  that  durability  which  renders  writing  so  favourable  to  the  operations 
of  reflection ;  it  is  not  able  to  exhibit  its  signs  but  after  a  successive 
manner;  it  cannot  preserve  in  composing,  as  writing  does,  those  vast 
pictures  which  the  inventive  faculty  embraces  simultaneously,  and  sub- 
sequently surveys,  in  every  sense,  with  perfect  liberty.  Dactylology 
Glares  in  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  speech,  and  in  some  of  those 
of  writing ;  it  is  as  fugitive  as  the  first,  it  is  as  complicated  in  its 
forma  as  the  second.     (Vol.  i,  pp.  259,  60.) 

The  manual  alphabet  has  been  employed  as  a  medium  of  intercourse 
between  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  persons ;  it  is  also  commonly 
used  by  the  former  when  they  have  to  converse  in  the  dark.  As  the 
art  addresses  itself  to  the  sense  of  touch,  as  well  as  to  that  of  sight,  it 
is  eaffy  to  touch  another  person's  hands,  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
hand  alphabet,  in  such  parts  or  positions  as  to  enable  him  to  read  the 
words  or  sentencee  thus  conveyed.  Bulwer,  one  of  the  earliest  writers 
on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  [Bulwer,  in  Bioo.  Drv.],  was  fully 
aware  of  the  advantage  of  manual  alphabets  in  their  instruction  ;  and 
it  seems  strange  that  he  did  not  invent  one,  or  ascertain  and  make 
kuown  the  merits  of  one,  of  which  he  thus  writes : — 

"A  pregnant  example,  of  the  officious  nature  of  the  touch,  in  supply- 
ing the  defect  or  tempondl  incapacity  of  other  senses,  we  have  in  one 
Master  Babington,  of  Bumtwood,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  an  ingenious 
gentleman,  who,  through  some  sicknesse,  Incoming  deaf,  doth,  not- 
withstandhig,  f  eele  words,  and,  as  if  he  had  an  eye  in  his  finger,  sees 
fiignes  in  the  dark ;  whose  wife  discourseth  very  perfectly  with  him  by 
a  strange  way  of  sirthrologie,  or  alphabet  contrived  on  the  joynts  of  his 
fiogers;  who,  taking  him  by  the  hand  in  the  night,  can  su  discourse 
^th  him  Tery  exactly ;  for  he  feeling  the  joynts  which  she  toucheth 
for  letters,  by  them  collected  into  words,  very  readily  conceives  what 
she  would  suggest  to  him."  <'  Chirologia,  or  ihe  Natural  Language  of 
tile  Hand,' p.  106.) 

Perhaps  the  first  manual  alphabet  which  was  published  in  England 
^wasthatof  Dalgamo,  the  most  intelligent  author  on  the  subject  of 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  next  to  Bulwer;  he  published 
it  in  1S80.  As  few  copies  of  ids  work  are  now  to  be  met  with,  we 
Bhall  give  his  hand-alphabet,  and  accompany  it  by  as  much  of  his  own 
explanation  as  seems  necessaiy  for  understuiding  his  views  on  dacty* 
lology.  "  After  much  search  and  many  changes,  I  have  at  last  fixt 
upon  a  finger  or  hand-alphabet  according  to  my  mind ;  for  I  think  it 
cannot  be  considerably  mended,  either  by  myself  or  any  other  (without 
making  talker's  work),  for  the  purposes  for  which  I  have  intended  it; 
that  is,  a  distinct  placing  of  and  easy  pointing  to  the  single  letters ; 
with  the  like  distinct  and  easy  abbreviation  of  double  and  triple 
consonants." 

"  The  scheme  (I  thmk)  is  so  distinct  and  plain  in  itself,  that  it  needs 
not  much  expUcation,  at  least  for  the  single  letters,  which  are  as  dis- 
tinct by  their  places  as  the  middle  and  two  extremes  of  a  right  line 


oan  make  them.    The  rules  of  praotioe  are  two.    1.  Touch,  the  plaeet  of 
the  voweU  with  a  eron  ioudi  trith  cmjffnger  tfikt  ri^  hand,    8.  Paynt 


to  the  eoMonanit  wUk  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand.  This  is  sH  that  I 
think  to  be  needful  for  explaining  the  scheme,  so  &r  as  concerns  the 
sinele  letters." 

This  was  probably  the  fingeralphabet  from  which  our  present  two- 
handed  one  was  derived;  some  similarities  may  be  traced  in  them, 

Oifa<JUHj)Bo  Alpbabit  poa  ma  Diar  and  Dmit. 


particularly  in  the  places  for  the  vowtls.    Tl  e  one-handed  alphabet 
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was  inrented  in  Spain,  and  appears  to  have  been  first  published  in 
Bonefswork.    [Bonet,  in  BiOQ.  Div.]  ,     ^    ,      ^   ,      , 

At  a  conference  of  principals  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
held  at  the  Yorkshire  Institution  at  Doncaster,  on  July  28th,  1852,  a 

Saper  was  read  by  Mr.  Hopper,  headmaster  of  the  institution  for  the 
eaf  and  dumb  at  Birmingham,  '  On  the  One-Handed  Alphabet,'  in 
which  he  thus  stated  its  claims  for  more  general  adoption  :— 

"  It  appears  to  possess  every  advantage  that  can  be  claimed  for  the 
two-handed  alphabet.  The  various  positions  bv  which  it  represents 
the  letters  can  be  assumed  as  rapidly,  and  with  as  much  fatnlity,  as 
those  employed  in  the  two-handed  method.  It  has  besides  many 
advantages  over  its  rival.  It  is  more  distinct.  Thd  upright,^  down- 
ward, and  horizontal  positions  of  the  hand,  enable  one  to  distinguish 
easily  several  of  the  letters  at  a  distance.  The  signs  for  the  vowels 
being  as  distinct  as  those  for  the  consonants,  prevents  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  observing  which  finger  has  been  touched 
in  rapid  spelling  with  both  hands.  Bv  using  the  right  hand,  when 
conversing  with  a  person  placed  on  one  s  left,  and  vice  vend,  what  is 
spelled  can  be  easily  read  by  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  while,  in 
employing  both  hands,  the  positions  of  the  fingers  are  less  obvious  to 
the  person  spelled  to  than  to  the  person  who  spells.  The  employment 
of  one  hand  only,  is  in  itself  a  great  advantage ;  for  the  other  hand  is 
left  at  liberty  to  hold  an  umbreSa,  the  reins  in  <hiving,  and  to  perform 
a  number  of  offices  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.^  In  walk- 
ing, besides  allowing  those  in  conversation  to  be  linked,  it  does  not 
attract  the  attention  of  strangers  so  much  as  the  two-handed  system  of 
spelling.  In  sickness,  too,  it  requires  comparatively  veiy  littie  effort 
to  hold  out  one  hand,  and  to  vpeil  with  it.  I  have  found  that  otu' 
deaf-mutes,  though  more  practised  in  the  two-handed  method,  invari- 
ably use  the  other  alphabet  when  confined  to  bed." 

*'  Should  it  be  considered  by  the  teachers  present  desirable  to  sub- 
stitute the  one-handed  alphabet  for  the  alphabet  now  generally  used, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  greatest  possible  uniformity,  both  as  to  the 
positions  of  the  hand  and  of  the  fingers  should  be  observed." 

A  short  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper  from  which  the 
above  extracts  are  ffiven,  which  concluded  by  the  expression  of  a 
unanimous  opinion,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  accustom  the  pupils 
in  all  the  institutions  to  the  use  of  both  the  mapual  alphabets. 

A  dactylology  of  syllables  has  been  sometimes  employed  in  the 
instruction  of  tne  deaf  and  dumb.  This  was  one  of  the  means  adopted 
by  Pereire,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  who  was 
more  successful  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  language  to  his  pupils 
than  any  teacher  who  has  sinoe  cultivated  this  difficult  art  But  his 
modes  of  teaching  were  a  mystery  which  he  always  refused  to  divulge, 
and  they  were  lost  at  his  death.  In  more  recent  days,  M.  Reccing  has 
employed  syllabic  dactylology  in  conjunction  vdth  stenography,  and  by 
these  means,  combined  with  others  more  commonly  pursued,  he  con- 
ducted tibe  instruction  of  his  own  deaf  and  dumb  son  with  that  success 
which  enabled  him  to  convey  to  his  son  the  words  of  a  speaker  as 
rapidly  as  they  were  uttered.  M.  Reccing  published  two  works  on 
this  subject  at  Paris,  in  the  years  1823  and  1829.  A  system  of  alpha- 
betic and  syllabic  dactylology  was  also  published  by  Dr.  Deleau,  the 
younger,  in  1830. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  another  application  of  finger-language 
which,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dimib,  is  next  in  importance 
to  alphabetic  signs ;  it  is  in  the  deaignation  of  numbers,  ^d  in  the 
employment  of  the  fingers  in  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  ten 
fingers  are  the  most  roady  and  natural  abacus,  as  they  are  doubtless 
the  most  ancient.  That  they  should  early  come  into  use  for  exhibiting 
numbers,  especially  where  speech  was  wanting,  may  be  readily  sup- 
posed. The  only  system  of  manual  notation  which  deserves  that  name 
is  the  one  which  we  shall  now  describe.  It  is  used  in  several  of  the 
American  and  English  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  we  con- 
nder  it  perfect,  and  we  believe  it  has  never  before  appeared  in  any 
English  publication.  Mr.  David  Seixas,  of  Philadelphia,  improved  the 
Abb^  Sicard's  signs  for  numbers,  and  his  plan  was  used  in  tiie  institu- 
tion for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  that  city.  THe  following  system  waa 
invented  by  Mr.  0.  Stansbuiy,  a  former  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Institution ;  it  has  received  a  few,  perhaps  unimportant,  modi- 
fications, and  by  it  any  amount  of  numbers  may  be  expressed.  One 
hand  only,  the  left  is  used,  and  the  pupil's  ri^^t  hand  is  thus,  left  at 
liberty  to  record  his  calculations  upon  his  slate.  The  nine  digits  are 
represented  one  after  another  by  elevating  the  fingers  of  the  hand 
successively,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  illustration. 

The  thumb  represents  one,  the  other  fingers  being  closed,  the  index 
finger  is  added  for  fwo,  the  middle-finger  is  raised  for  three,  the  ring- 
finger  is  added  for  four,  and  the  open  hand  represents  five  ;  the  little 
finger  alone  is  raised  for  tix,  the  ring-finger  is  added  for  seven,  the 
middle-finger  for  eight,  and  the  fore-finger  is  raised  to  the  others  for 
Thus  hr  for  units.    To  indicate  tens,  the  position  of  the  hand 


nine. 


is  changed  from  perpendicular  to  horizontal;  the  thumb  is  pointed 
forwards  for  ten,  tne  thumb  and  fore-finger  for  twenty,  and  so  on  to 
ninety.  Hundreds  are  pointed  downwards;  thus  the  thumb,  fore- 
finger, and  middle-finger  pointed  downwards  represent  300.  If  572  be 
the  number  to  be  designated,  three  positions  of  the  hand  are  required ; 
the  five  fingers  are  pointed  downwards  for  500,  the  little-finger  and 
ring-finger  are  pointed  forwards  for  70,  and  the  thumb  and  fore-finger 
are  held  upright  for  two.    During  Uiese  changes  the  hand  is  kept  in 


front  of  the  body.  To  represent  thousands,  the  left  hand  is  placed 
across  the  body  towards  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  signs  which  were 
used  in  front  for  units,  in  this  situation,  represent  thousands ;  keeping 
the  hand  in  the  same  situation  and  pointing  forwards  or  downwards, 
tens  of  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  are  exhibited.  By  chang- 
ing the  situation  of  the  hand  to  the  left  shoulder,  and  bf  exhibiting 
the  various  positions  of  the  fingers  before  described,  millions,  tens  d 
millions,  and  hundreds  of  millions  are  expressed.  The  same  positiaos, 
upright,  forwards,  and  downwards,  exhibited  in  other  situations,  may 
be  applied  to  the  expression  of  notations  to  any  extent.  Though 
rather  complex  in  description,  the  whole  is  most  easy  and  compre- 
hensive in  operation.  The  superiority  of  this  system  of  manual  nota- 
tion for  teacMng  arithmetic  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  for  making 
signals  of  numbers  where  silenoe  is  necessary,  compared  with  the 
clumsy  resources  of  figuring  the  digits  in  the  air,  of  repetitions  of  ten 
by  the  ten  fingers,  or  even  of  arbitrary  signs,  will  be  at  once  acknow- 
ledged. 


The  cipher  is  represented  by  the  dosed  hand. 


The  application  of  this  arithmetical  dactylology  in  teaching  all  the 
simple  rules  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  very  easy ;  in  additimt,  two  haada 
are  employed,  one  for  representing  the  figures  added,  the  other  for 
keeping  an  account  of  the  results ;  in  iuhtnieticn,  the  larger  and  the 
lesser  number  may  be  shown  on  the  two  hands,  and  the  difference 
afterwards,  or  the  two.  numbers  by  one  hand,  successively,  and  the 
difference  by  the  other ;  in  multij^oHon,  the  factors  are  shown  hj 
different  hands  by  the  teacher,  and  the  product  required  from  the 
pupil;  and  so  with  divimon,  the  product  and  onO' factor  is  shown, and 
the  other  factor  required.  All  this  can  be  done  without  any  permAr 
nent  figuring  on  slates  or  tablets,  and  is  better,  because  more  rapid 
both  in  explaining  principles  and  in  acquiring  practice,  than  the  pencil 
or  chalk.  At  the  same  time  it  Is  chiefly  applied  in  explanatiooa.  in 
early  practice,  and  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  can  never  supersede  the 
usual  methods  in  precision  and  permanence. 


M  DADO. 

DADO,  k  term  ot  architecture  to  eipreua  the  K|u*ie  die  or  pUntlt 
a  the  pedestal  of  a  uolumu.  It  U  elw  used  in  joinery  to  eiprera  the 
pcrtioQ  of  the  woU-decoraUoo  of  a  room  cntDpriMd  betn-een  the  booe- 
muulding  or  plinth,  and  the  impoet  or  chiur>rail. 

UADTL  (C„  H,,),  ii  obUined  by  heating  oil  of  turpeDtin*  with 
liuw-    [Tdbmsmm.] 

DAQL-'ERREOTYPE.    [DAO[.'iiiRiaudNiiFCE,inBioa.  Div.;  aod 

rHOIOOBiPHI.] 

DAHLIN.     [liTCLrs.] 

DAIRY,  the  name  ueiuUy  given  to  the  pUee  where  tho  milk  ot 
cows  ii  kept  and  conTerted  into  butter  or  checee.  The  occupation  a 
oEed  dain/my ;  and  land  nhich  is  cliiefiy  ap[iropriuted  to  feed  cuwd 
lur  thii  purpose  is  called  a  daiiy-farm. 

i  diiiT-hoiise  should  be  situated  on  a  dry  spot  (omenhat  elevated, 
cnlheiideof  a  gentle  declivity,  and  on  a  porous  soil.  It  sbuuld  be 
im  the  west  or  nortb-ivest  side  of  a  bill  if  possible,  or  at  least  sheltered 
(ri'Qi  the  DOrth,  east,  and  south,  by  high  trees.  In  some  countries, 
there  there  are  tutural  atvems  «iUi  an  opening  to  the  west,  and 
i^r.Dga  of  water  at  hand,  the  best  and  coolest  dairies  are  thus  prepared 
br  nature.  Artificial  eicarations  in  the  sides  of  fri^estone  Tacts  are 
HimetiDies  formed  for  tho  purpose  of  keeping  milk,  and  more  fre- 
qncDllj  sine.  When  no  such  nstural  advantages  exist,  the  requisite 
bolneii  in  summer,  and  equal  tempetatuie  in  winter,  whi<ji  are 
eKUtial  in  a  good  dairy,  mav  be  obtained  by  sinking  the  floor  of  the 
iaaj  some  feet  luider  ground,  and  forming  an  arched  roof  of  stone  or 
brick.  Id  cold  climates  Ques  around  tbe  dairy  are  a  great  advantage 
is  winter;  and  ikn  icehouse  in  warm  summers  is  equally  usef  id.  But 
these  are  only  adapted  to  those  dairies  which  are  kept  more  as  a 
luiurj  than  as  an  object  ot  pro&L  In  mountainous  countries,  such  as 
Snitierland,  where  summerft  are  hot  in  the  valleys,  and  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  or  high  valleys  between  them  are  covered  with  fine 
piabuea.  the  whole  eatabhshment  ot  the  dairy  La  removed  to  a  higher 
ind  cooler  atmosphere,  where  the  best  butter  and  cheese  are  maile. 
CmIoo  is  also  produced  b;  the  evaporation  of  water,  an  abundant 
up[Jj  ot  which  is  essential  to  every  dairy.  It  is  also  a  great  advan- 
tage if  a  pu>«  stfeam  can  be  made  to  pass  through  the  dairy,  with  a 
cutnat  at  air  tu  cany  aft  any  efSuvia,  aod  keep  the  air  continually 

At  the  milk  suCfen  more  or  less  from  being  agitated,  or  too  much 
toAtd,  before  it  ia  set  for  the  cream  to  rise,  tbe  milldag  place  should 
Iruiitar  as  poorible  to  the  dairy.  Tbe  milk  may  then  be  brought 
iDucediately  from  the  cows.  The  dairy-bouse  should  consist  of  tli^ee 
u'jtinct  sputmeots  below,  with  lofts  and  cheeae-chambera  above.  The 
[rtndpal  place  is  the  dairy,  properly  so  called,  sunk  two  or  three  feet 
trluw  the  level  ot  the  ground,  with  a  stone  or  brick  bench  or  table 
round  three  sides  ot  it  to  bold  the  miik  pans.  This  table  should  be  a 
little  below  tJie  level  of  tbe  outer  soil  Air-holea  covered  with  wire 
should  be  ovuia  in  the  walls  a  little  alxive,  and  on  opposito  sides  of  ths 
iiirj;  aud  they  should  have  shutters  sliding  over  them  to  open  or  shut 
^^OCTding  to  the  weather.  The  floor  should  be  ot  stone  or  paving- 
tiles,  alotung  gently  towards  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  water.  Orei^ 
cut  ifaould  be  taken  that  no  water  stagnntea  in  this  drain,  which 
mut  be  kept  as  clean  as  the  floor  ot  the  dairy,  aud  not  communicate 
with  any  smk,  but  run  out  iato  the  open  air  :  a  declivity  from  the 
iluiy  is  eesenUal  for  this  purpose.  If  this  csnuat  be  obtained,  it  mtut 
iitn  into  an  open  tank,  and  the  water  be  regularly  pumped  out.  The 
"indom  of  the  doii;  should  be  latticed.  Glazed  windows  may  be 
iiiled  for  the  winter,  but  they  ehotild  always  be  open  ejccpt  in  very 
k'A  or  very  cohl  weather.  There  may  be  shutters  to  close  entirely, 
Irat  this  Lt  Dot  enential.  If  tbe  windows  are  mode  like  Venetian  blinib, 
\^e  light  will  be  excluded  without  excluding  tbe  air.  The  utmoet 
ririty  must  be  maintained  in  the  air  oE  a  dairy;  nothing  should  enter 
.t  that  can  produce  the  slightest  smell.  No  cheese  or  rennet  should 
bekeptinit;  and  [■articuUij'ly  no  meat,  dressed  or  undressed.  Kven 
Ibe  dairy-maid  shoijd  avoid  remaining  longer  in  it  than  is  necessary, 
iBi  •hoold  it  all  timea  be  extremely  dean  in  her  person. 

Tbe  next  important  place  is  a  kind  of  wash-house,  in  which  there  Is 
a  cfahnnej  where  a  large  copper  kettle  hangs  on  a  crane  to  heat  water 
b,  or  milk  when  cheese  is  made.  In  countries  where  wood  is  scarce, 
rad  int-eool  is  the  common  fuel,  a  copper  msy  be  set  in  brick-work 
vi)h  a  giate  nnder  it,  as  is  usual  in  England.  In  this  place  all  the 
ntinsiU  of  the  dairy  are  kept,  and  scalded  with  boiling  water  every 
^J.  It  ihoold  have  an  outer  door,  which  may  be  to  the  south,  and 
l*nchM  outside  on  which  the  p^  and  other  utomdhi  may  be  set  to 
<ir;  and  be  exposed  to  the  air.  Between  the  two  last  apartments  msy 
U  jaither  communicating  with  both,  and  forming  a  kind  of  vestibule, 
"here  the  churning  may  take  place;  aud  over  them  a  cheeae-rooui 
ud  lotts,  or  any  other  useful  chambers.  A  veraodah  roimd  the  dairy 
u  'eiy  convenient,  or  on  three  sides  at  least.  It  shadee  from  the  sun, 
ind  adds  to  the  warmth  in  winter ;  and  the  utensiU  may  be  dried  and 
I  uni  imda  it  even  in  rainy  weather.  Gentlemen's  dsiiriea  are  often 
built  eipeosively,  and  highly  ornamented ;  but  they  seldom  uiuta  alt 
the  ccaitiiiaices  eoential  to  a  good  dairy,  because  the  architects  who 
jilu  them  are  seldom  practical  &rmers.  They  are  generally  too  far 
from  the  cuw-houses.  A  dairy  house  placed  near  a  mansion,  and  at  a 
d.ttmce  from  tbe  form-buildings,  is  quite  out  of  its  place.  In 
^niuirbnd  and  in  Holland  the  cow-house  and  dairy  have  a  very  neat 
■i;'  vance  within  a  short  diataikce  from  the  principal  reaidence.    The 


DAIRT-  tst 

plan  in  both  eouDtries  is  vsry  similar ;  the  stylo  of  the  roof  is  the  chief 
diSerence.  The  plan  is  taken  from  the  common  dairy-farms  in  Holland, 
where  the  farmer  snd  his  family  live  under  the  nme  roof  with  hi* 
cows.  In  the  Netherlands,  especially  in  North  Holland  and  Friealand, 
a  cow-house  is  as  clean  as  any  dwelling-house,  and  the  family  ofkn 
assemble  and  take  their  meals  m  it.    The  following  is  a  dsfoipUon  of 


k  thenuelvii ;  a  usiU  tnragh  with  pounded  cliilk  and  lalt  In  each  pen ; 
0,  tbe  place  for  the  eows,  wltbanl  partitlsni  j  each  cow  ii  lied  lo  two  poaU 
bf  two  imall  ehalBS  ud  two  Iron  rings,  wbicb  run  on  lb*  posts.  Tbs 
ctuln*  are  fsstened  to  a  broad  Inther  itisp,  wbleb  U  buckled  ronnd  tbe 
neck  ot  eaeb  eow;  b,  a,  two  ilnkr,  with  iron  eratlnp  over  Ihttn,  lo  citoli 
the  urin*  from  tha  gutters  i,  i,  wbleh  nm  all  ihe  len(lh  ot  ths  cow-honis 

o^t,  snd  a  punp  to  pamp  up  tbe  ttquld  manure 
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three  mdes  of  it.  The  dwelling  is  not  here  attached,  as  it  iisually  1b  in 
common  dairies,  and  the  building  ia  not  surrounded  by  a  farm-yard  : 
these  are  the  only  circumstances  in  which  it  differs  from  that  of  a 
common  peasant.  The  dairy-room  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  soil, 
and  is  paved  with  brick«  The  sides  are  covered  with  Dutch  tiles,  and 
the  arched  roof  with  hard  cement.  The  cow-house,  like  all  in  Holland, 
has  a  broad  passage  in  the  middle,  and  the  cows  staind  with  their  heads 
towards  this  passage,  which  is  paved  with  clinkers  or  bricks  set  on 
edge.  Their  tails  are  towards  the  walls,  along  which  runs  a  broad 
gutter  sunk  six  or  eight  inches  below  the  level  of  the  place  on  which 
the  cows  stand.  Thid  gutter  slopes  towards  a  sink  covered  with  an 
iron  grate,  which  communicates  by  a  broad  arched  drain  with  a  vaulted 
tank,  into  which  all  the  liquid  flows.  The  gutter  is  washed  clean  twice 
a  day  before  the  cows  are  milked.  The  cows  stand  or  lie  on  a  sloping 
brick  floor,  and  have  but  a  small  quantity  of  litter  allowed  them, 
which  is  removed  every  day,  and  carried  to  the  dung-heap  or  to  the 
pig-styes  to  be  more  fully  converted  into  dung.  AVhenever  the  litter 
is  removed,  the  bricks  are  swept  clean;  and  in  summer  they  are 
washed  with  water.  In  Holland  the  cows'  tails  are  kept  up  by  a  cord 
tied  to  the  end  of  them,  which  passes  over  a  pulley  with  a  weight  at 
the  other  end,  as  we  see  practised  with  horses  that  have  been  nicked : 
thus  they  cannot  hit  themselves,  or  the  person  who  nulks  them.  The 
manner  in  which  the  cows  are  fastened  is  worthy  of  notice :  Two 
slight  pillars  of  strong  wood  are  placed  perpendicularly  about  two  feet 
distance  from  each  other,  so  tbat  the  cow  can  readily  pass  her  head 
between  them.  On  each  of  these  is  an  iron  ring,  whidi  nms  freely  up 
and  down,  and  has  a  hook  in  its  circumference ;  two  small  chains  pass 
from  these  hooks  to  a  leather  strap,  which  buckles*  roimd  the  neck  of 
the  cow.  Thus  the  cow  can  rise  and  lie  down,  and  move  forward  to 
take  her  food,  which  is  placed  in  a  low  manger  before  the  two  pillars ; 
but  she  cannot  strike  her  neighbour  with  her  horns.  The  mangers  or 
troughs  are  of  wood,  or  bricks  cemented  together,  and  are  kept  as  clean 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  cow-house.  In  Switzerland  the  cow-houses  are 
similar,  but  there  is  also  a  rack,  the  back  of  which  towards  the  passage 
^huts  up  with  a  board  on  hinges.  The  Dutch  mode  supplies  more 
light  and  air  to  the  middle  passage ;  and  as  the  food  is  given  frequently 
and  in  small  quantities  there  is  very  little  waste.  The  preceding  cuts 
will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  whole  arrangement.  The  food  is 
brought  in  carts,  which  are  driven  at  once  between  the  cows.  What 
is  not  wanted  immediately  is  stored  above,  whence  it  is  readily  thrown 
down  before  the  cowa.  Thus  much  trouble  is  saved,  and  one  man  can 
feed  and  attend  to  a  great  many  cows.  From  November  till  May  the 
cows  never  leave  the  cow-house.  In  summer,  when  they  are  out,  if 
they  are  in  adjacent  pastures,  they  are  driven  home  to  be  milked,  but 
if  the  pastures  are  far  off,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  they  are  milked 
there,  and  the  milk  is  brought  home  in  boats ;  but  this  is  not  thought 
BO  good  for  the  butter,  which  is  then  always  churned  from  the  whole 
milk,  without  letting  the  cream  rise.  The  finest  and  best  flavoured 
butter  is  always  made  from  the  cream  as  fresh  as  i)08sible;  and  to 
make  it  rise  well,  the  milk  should  be  set  as  soon  as  it  is  nulked,  and 
agitated  as  Uttle  as  possible.  The  greatebt  quantity  is  seldom  obtained 
when  the  quality  is  the  finest.  When  great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
quality,  the  milk  is  skimmed  about  six  hours  after  it  is  set;  and  the 
creazn  taken  off  is  churned  by  itself.  The  next  skimming  makes 
inferior  butter.  These  particulars  are  mentioned  to  show  the  necessity 
there  is  of  having  the  dairy  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cow-house. 

The  utensils  of  the  dairy,  such  as  paUs,  chums,  vats,  kc,  are  usually 
made^  of  white  wood,  and  are  easily  kept  clean  by  scalding  and 
scouring.  Leaden  troughs  are  UBcd  in  huge  dairies ;  and  if  they  are 
kept  very  clean  by  careful  scouring,  they  answer  the  piupose  better 
than  wood.  They  may  be  so  constructed  that  the  milk  may  be  let  off 
gently  before  the  cream,  which  is  collected  by  itself.  This  saves  all 
the  ^uble  of  skimming.  Brass  pans  have  the  advantage  of  being 
readily  warmed  on  a  chafing-dish  m  winter.  In  Devonshire  tin  or 
brass  pans  are  frequently  used  instead  of  earthenware.  There  ia  some 
danger  in  the  use  of  brass  utensils,  though  a  very  little  attention 
^rill  obviate  it.  It  only  requu-es  that  they  should  be  kept  bright,  in 
which  case  the  smallest  speck  of  oxide  or  yerdigris  would  be  per- 
ceptible. Glass  milk  pans  are  coming  into  use,  and  are  highly 
approved.  In  Holland  the  milk  is  invariably  carried  in  brass  vessels. 
Ooist-iron  pAns  have  been  invented,  which  are  tinned  inaide.  They 
are  economical ;  but  there  is  nothing  better  or  neater  than  well-glazed 
white  crockery  ware,  of  the  common  of al  form.  Some  recommend 
nnglazed  pans  for  summer,  but  they  are  difficult  to  keep  sweet,  as 
the  milk  msinuates  itself  into  the  pores^  and  is  apt  to  become  sour 
there. 

The  most  common  use  of  cows  is  to  supply  butter  and  cheese 
rBuTTKB  and  Chkmk],  and  sometimcB  to  fatten  calves  [Calf]  for  the 
butcher;  but  the  most  profitable  dairy  is  that  which  suppUes  large 
towna  with  milk.  In  these  dairies  the  system  is  different  The  cows 
are  mostiy  kept  in  stalls,  and  fed  with  food  brought  to  them.  Some 
dairymen  near  London  possess  several  hundred  cows,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  establishments  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  cows  are 
bought  chiefly  in  the  north,  before  or  after  they  have  calved.  They 
are  seldom  allowed  to  go  to  the  bull,  but  are  kept  as  long  as  they  can 
be  made  to  give  milk  by  good  feeding.  When  they  are  dry,  they  are 
often  already  sufficiently  lat  for  sale,  or  at  all  events  they  soon  fatten, 
and  are  sold  to  the  butcher.    A  succesaion  of  cows  is  thus  kept  up, 


new  ones  arriving  aa  others  are  sold  off.  The  women  who  pnrduee 
the  milk  from  the  dairyman  and  carry  it  about  for  sale,  come  for  it 
to  the  dairy  and  milk  the  cowa  twice  a  day ;  and  as  they  well  know 
that  the  last  drop  of  milk  is  the  richest,  the  cows  are  sure  to  be 
milked  quite  dry,  an  essential  thing  in  a  dairy.  An  accurate  account 
is  kept  of  the  quantity  which  each  woman  takes,  which  is  paid  for 
weekly.  When  there  is  more  milk  than  there  is  a  demand  for,  it  b 
set,  and  the  cream  is  sold  separately,  or  made  into  butter ;  but  this  u 
seldom  done  to  any  extent.  The  cows  are  fed  on  every  kind  of  food 
that  can  increase  the  milk :  brewers'  grains  and  distillers'  waah  ut 
preferred,  when  they  can  be  obtained.  The  grains  are  kept  in  large 
pits,  pressed  dose  and  covered  with  earth,  under  which  circumstance 
they  will  remain  fresh  a  long  time.  Turnips  and  beet-root  are  uied  in 
large  quantities ;  but  hay  is  given  sparingly.  The  cows  are  genenUj 
placed  in  pairs,  with  a  partition  between  eveiy  two  pair.  Each  eotr  ii 
fastened  to  the  comer  of  the  stall,  where  she  has  a  small  trough  wi^ 
water  before  her :  thus  they  cannot  gore  each  other  with  their  horns. 
The  cows  chiefly  employed  in  the  London  dairies  are  the  short-horned 
breed.  The  following  passage,  taken  from  a  woik  published  by 
Messra.  Blackie  of  Glasgow  ('How  to  Choose  a  good  Milk  Cow*), 
describes  the  experience  of  a  London  dairyman :  "  A  Yorkshire  cov  in 
a  London  dairy  establishment  is  seldom  calculated  to  give  leae  thin 
twenty  quarts  of  milk  daily  for  the  first  four  months  after  dropping 
her  calf,  and  many  of  their  creed  have  been  known  to  give  from  thirtj 
to  forty  quarts  daily  for  a  few  weeks  after  calving.  In  Mr.  Bi]^' 
dairy  (Edge ware  Road),  twenty  quarts  a  day  is  the  average  quantity 
of  a  great  proportion  of  his  best  cows,  and  many  of  them  would  coo- 
tinue  in  milk  all  the  year  round;  but  as  this  would  be  bjurioos  to 
the  animal,  and  would  diminish  the  yield  in  the  saeceeding  jm, 
they  are  intentionally  run  dry  about  six  weeks  before  the  time  of 
calving.  The  whole  quantity  of  milk  produced  in  twelve  months  by 
one  of  these  Yorkshire  cows  cannot  be  less  than  4000  quarts,  or  1000 
gallons.  The  retail  price  is  It.  id,  per  gallon,  and  when  sold  wholeeale 
to  the  milkman  the  price  realised  by  the  dairyman  Ib  not  leea  than 
Is,  per  gallon,  so  that  from  this  datum  it  appears  that  a  cow  giriog 
1000  gallons  per  annum  produces  601.  worth  of  milk  during  thst 
period.  Of  course  the  feeding  is  very  liberal,  and  from  the  high  price 
of  green  food  in  the  metropolis  is  necessarily  very  expeoaiTe.  The 
milking  and  feeding  in  Mr.  Biggs*  dairy  is  as  follows : — 

4  AsU,  Milked.    (A  good  milker  can  milk  16  cows  in  2|  houn.) 
4    „    1  bushel  basket  of  brewera'  grains  to  every  2  cowa 

6  „    Z  bushels  of  swedes  or  mangold-wunel  to  every  %  coyn, 

7  J9     1  truss  of  hay  to  every  12  cows. 

9    n    Water,  which  is  the  only  time  they  are  allowed  to  drink 
during  the  24  houra  in  winter,  and  each  cow  drinka  about 
24  quarts.    In  summer  water  is  given  twice. 
11}  „    1  bushel  of  grains  to  2  cows. 

1  P.M.  Milked  again. 

2  „    3  bushels  of  roots  to  2  cowsi 

8  „    1  truss  of  hay  to  8  cows. 

In  summer  the  green  food  consists  of  clover,  rye-gtaas,  or  Tetcfaei. 

The  cows  are  milked  twice  a  day,  which  occupies  about  2|  houn 
each  time.  The  cow-houses  are  cleaned  out  five  times  each  day,  aod 
the  guttera  kept  sweet  by  aUowinff  water  to  flow  threugh  them.  Tha 
cows  are  thoroughly  combed  and  cleaned  once  a  week.  From  the 
foregoing  data  the  following  calculations  of  the  annual  expense  of 
house-feeding  a  London  dairy  cow  may  be  deduced — 

Winter  Food,  October  Ist  to  May  Ist 

212  bushels  of  grains,  at  0(2.  •  .  • 
18)  tons  of  roots,  at  20a.  •  •  •  . 
1  ton  of  hay,  at  90« 

Summer  Food,  May  Ist  to  October  lat. 

m  tons  of  grass,  &c.,  at  20$,  •  •  . 
168  bushelB  of  grains,  at  6c/.     •        • 

Total  cost  of  food  •        •        «    • 

Interest  on  capital,  102.  at  5  per  cent 

Annual  loss 

Attendance       •••••• 


£    9. 

6    0 

18    5 

4  10 

d 
6 
0 
0 

11  10 
8  16 

0 
6 

88    2 

0 

0  16 

0  16 

1  5 

0 
0 
0 

Total  cost 


£40  19    0 


Produce  from  Cow. 

1000  gallons  of  milk,  at  If.       •        •        .  50    0    0 

Calf    • 10    0 

Manure •       .400 


Deduct  expenses 
Profit 


55    0    0 
.  40  19    0 

£14    1    0 


bai 


In  the  above  calculations  no  charge  is  made  for  rent  of  premises      ^ 
though  1/.  per  cow  be  struck  off"  for  this,  the  profit  is  still  abundant 


DAIS. 


DAKHARA. 


The  great  dairies  about  London  are  kept  very  clean ;  but  the  liquid 
manure,  which  would  be  bo  valuable  for  the  market-gardena,  is  lost, 
and  runs  off  by  the  sewers.  In  Belgium  the  urine  would  be  contracted 
for  at  the  rata  of  2L  per  oow  per  annum,  which  would  produce  1200^ 
a  year  in  a  dairy  of  600  oows,  and  would  pay  a  good  interest  for  the 
money  expended  in  oonatructing  laiige  vaulted  oittezns  under  each 
cow-house. 

The  dairy  Harms  of  England  are  chiefly  in  Gloucestershire,  Devon- 
shire, and  Cheshire.    They  require  a  smaller  capital  than  arable  farms 
of  the  same  extent;  the  chief  outlay  is  the  purchase  of  cows.    The 
rent  of  good  grass  land  is  generally  higher  than  if  it  were  converted  to 
arable  land,  and  the  risk  from  seasons,  and  the  variations  in  the  price 
of  the  produce,  is  much  less  in  a  dairy  farm  than  in  one  where  com  is 
chiefly  cultivated.    Hence  the  rents  are  better  paid,  and  there  are 
f«wer  fulures  among  the  tenants ;  but  the  profits  of  a  dairy  farm,  with- 
oat  any  arable  land,  are  not  considerable ;  a  decent  livelihood  for  the 
futaer  and  his  family  is  all  that  can  be  expected.    There  is  no  chance 
of  profit  in  a  dairy  of  which  the  farmer  or  his  wife  are  not  the  imme- 
diate managena    The  attention  required  to  minute  particulara  can 
ooiy  be  expected  in  those  whose  profit  depends  upon  it.  The  dairies  of 
men  of  fortune  may  be  arranged  on  the  best  and  most  convenient  plan, 
and  be  indispensable  articles  of  luxuxy ;  but  the  produce  consumed 
has  always  ooet  much  more  than  it  could  be  purchased  for.    A  proper 
attention  to  keeping  correct  accounts  of  every  expense  will  convince 
aof  one  of  this  truth.    In  a  dairy  larm  the  great  difficulty  is  to  feed 
the  oows  in  winter.    It  is  usually  so  arranged,  that  the  cows  shall  be 
dry  at  the  time  when  food  is  most  scarce,  and  they  are  then  kept  on 
inferior  hay,  or  straw,  if  it  can  be  procured.    It  is  a  great  improvement 
in  a  dairy  u  it  has  as  much  arable  Und  attached  to  it  as  will  employ 
one  plough,  especially  if  the  soil  be  light ;  but  the  mode  of  cultivating 
thia  &nn  must  vary  from  that  of  other  fairms,  since  the  food  raised  for 
the  cows  most  be  a  principal  object.    Com  is  a  secondary  object ;  and 
the  ooltivation  of  roots  and  grasses  must  occupy  a  great  portion  of  the 
fuuL    When  the  grasses  degenerate,  a  crop  or  two  of  com  ii  taken, 
and  the  rotation  is  chiefly  roots,  com,  and  grass  cut  for  hay,  until  it 
mara  out.    If  the  roots  are  well  manured,  the  land  keeps  in  excellent 
heart    The  old  pastures  are  kept  for  aummer  feeding.    Where  there 
ii  no  arable  land  near  a  dairy  him,  it  deserves  mature  consideration 
whether  it  wiU  be  advantageous  or  not  to  sllow  some  of  the  pasture  to 
be  ploughed  up.    It  is  oftcoi  a  dangerous  experiment  where  the  soil  is 
naturally  heavy,  which  ii  the  case  with  most  dairy  farms  in  England. 
AnUe  land  laid  down  to  grass  for  the  purposes  of  the  daiiy  seldom 
produces  fine-flavoured  butter,  or  good  cheeee;    but  clover-hay  is 
excellent  for  young  stock,  or  to  fatten  off  the  old  oows.    Lucem  is 
reckoned  to  make  cows  give  very  good  milk;  nothing  however  can 
eqaal  a  rich  old  pasture,  as  all  dairymen  agree. 

In  hiring  a  dairy  farm,  it  ii  an  object  of  great  importance  that  the 
hoildings  h9  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  land,  and  that  they  be  well 
eoDitructed  and  convenient.  The  nature  of  the  feed  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  experience.  It  ia  often  impossible  to  say  by  mere  inspection 
whether  a  pasture  will  nudce  good  butter  or  cheese,  especially  the 
latter.  But  those  which  have  no  great  reputation  may  often  be  highly 
improved  by  draining,  and  also  by  weeding,  a  thing  too  much  negl^ted 
in  pastures. 

DAIS,  or  DEIS,  a  word  which  occurs  very  freouently  in  old  Engliah 
aathon;  ss  in  Chaucer, '  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,'  v.  872. 

Wcl  eemcd  eehe  of  hem  a  fajre  bnrgela, 
To  Bitten  in  a  gilds  halle,  on  the  dei$, 

Tyrwhitt  apprehends  "  that  it  originally  signified  the  wooden  floor 
(Fr.  (ffltj,  lAt  <U  ambuM)  which  was  Laid  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
u  we  Btill  see  it  in  college-halls ;"  and  in  most,  ii  not  all,  of  those  of 
the  city  companies  in  London,  and  those  belonging  to  the  inns  of 
court  "  That  part  of  the  room  being  floored  with  planks  wss  called 
the  daU,  the  rest  being  either  the  bare  ground,  or,  at  best,  paved  with 
rtone ;  and  being  raised  above  the  level  of  the  other  parts,  it  was  called 
th  kigk  dait."  He  says  that  Menage,  whose  authority  has  led  later 
antiquaries  to  interpret  deU  a  canopy,  has  evidently  confounded  deU 
with  den.  But  dai$  not  only  signified  a  canopy  in  old  French,  but  it  is 
the  term  atiU  employed  in  France  for  the  canopy  carried  over  the  host 
in  proceasions,  azid  for  that  which  was  formerly,  at  least  on  state  occa- 
aona,  held  above  princes,  ambassadors,  Ac.  In  the  Dictionary  of  Uie 
French  Academy,  haui  dau  is  defined  to  be  the  raised  place  occupied 
hj  the  aovereign  in  public  ceremonials,  whether  there  is  a  dale  (canopy) 
above  him  or  not.  It  is  not  improbable  that  as  originally  applied  to 
the  raised  platform  in  a  hall,  the  term  was  equivalent  to— place  of  the 
dat»--thatis,  state  canopy ;  the  chief  seat,  which  was  always  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  high  board,  having  a  canopy  over  it.  From  its  central 
place  the  principal  table  itself  seems  in  ooutm  of  time  to  have  been 
called  the  dais,  as  well  as  the  platform  upon  which  it  stood;  and 
people  were  Mid  to  sit  a<  M€  dai$  instead  of  at  the  table  upcn  the  dau  : 
ttiua,  in  liatthew  Ptois,  '  Vit  Ab.,'  p.  1070,  "  Priore  prandente  ad 
ttagnam  mensam,  quam  dau  vulgariter  appellamus.*'  The  term  is 
^  in  this  aense  by  Skelton,  Boj,  and  other  writers  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Tudors.  In  royal  haUs  there  were  more  dauet  than  one. 
Christine  of  Pisa  ('  Hist.  Cha.  V.,'  p.  iii.  c.  8S)  says,  that  at  a  dinner 
»hich  Charles  V.  of  France  gave  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1877, 
were  were /e«<iaie€f. 


(Ducange,  Glottary ;  Tyrwhitt's  Notu  on  CAaucer^s  Cainkrbwry  Tak$, 
4to.,  Oxford,  1798,  vol.  U.,  p.  403.) 

DALAI  LAMA.    [Lama;  Laxaisic.] 

DAMAGES  (old  French,  damage ;  Latin,  damna),  in  law,  signifies 
the  compensation  that  is  given  bv  the  jury  (or  assessed  by  the  court) 
to  the  plaintiff  for  the  wrong  the  defendant  has  done  to  him.  That 
wrong  may  consist  in  the  non-payment  of  a  debt  or  the  non*performanoe 
of  a  bargain,  in  which,  and  similar  cases,  damages  are  said  to  arise 
ex  contractu,  being  given  for  the  breach  of  the  contract  or  promise 
to  pay  the  debt  or  perform  the  bargain.  If  tho  wrong  be  the  infliction 
of  personal  injury,  or  the  deprivation  of  personal  liberty,  or  arise  from 
slander  or  imputations  on  personal  character,  the  damages  are  aaid  to 
arise  ex  deUcto  ;  that  is,  from  the  delict  or  wrong  committed  by  the 
defendant. 

In  actions  ex  eonttxidu,  where  the  parties  have  stipulated  for  a 
liouidated  sum  to  be  paid  as  damages,  the  jury  are  bound  to  give  the 
full  amount  of  that  sum ;  but  where  they  have  stipulated  merely  for  a 
penalty  to  be  paid,  the  jury  may  give  leas,  or  if  the  parties  do  not  pro- 
ceed for  the  penalty,  they  may  give  more.  If  the  damages  given  be 
excessive,  the  court  will  sometimes  grant  a  new  trial,  but  not  so  if  they 
be  too  small ;  at  least  it  ia  very  imusual  to  do  so,  except  in  actions  on 
mere  money  demands  or  on  inquisitions. 

DAMALURIC  ACID  (C,«H,.0,).  A  volatile  add  found  by 
Staedeler,  along  with  damalic  add,  in  the  urine  of  the  cow.  It  is  aa 
oily  liquid,  having  the  odour  of  valerian,  and  is  heavier  than  water. 

DAMASCENE  WORK.  The  damask,  damascene,  or  Damascus 
work,  80  often  met  with  in  choice  specimens  of  metal  manufacture, 
especially  on  the  old  Damascus  sword-blades,  is  a  method  of  producing 
a  pattern  or  design  by  encrusting  or  inlaying  one  metal  with  anotiier. 
It  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  Levant,  where  it  was  much 
practised  in  the  middle  sges,  especially  at  Damascus.  The  metals 
usually  employed  were  silver  or  gold  on  copper  or  iron,  gold  on  silver, 
or  silver  on  gold;  but  any  other  combination  would  equally  come 
within  the  principle  of  the  art. 

There  were  several  different  modes  of  damascening.  If  the  metal  to 
be  damascened  were  hard,  its  sur&M^e  was  wrought  into  fine  lines  cross- 
ing each  other,  and  the  designs  were  afterwa^rds  traced  upon  it;  the 
design  marks  were  filled  in  with  the  metal  inlay,  which  was  fixed  by  a 
strong  pressure  or  by  hanunering ;  and  the  entire  work  was  then  bur- 
nished, by  which  the  lines  uncovered  by  the  incrustation  were  erased, 
and  a  fine  polish  given  to  the  surfaca  Another  method  was  that  of 
hatching  the  incised  lines  only,  and  of  fixing  the  incrustation  as  before. 
In  a  third  method,  when  the  incnuting  metal  was  of  a  ductile  nature, 
the  pattern  was  first  incised  in  outline,  and  the  body  of  the  design  left 
on  the  aame  level  as  the  rest  of  the  surface ;  a  thin  strip  of  metal  was 
then  laid  down  vertically,  and  fixed  by  the  insertion  of  its  edges  into 
the  exterior  incisions ;  the  incrustation  was  thus  in  relief,  and  was 
afterwards  occasionally  engraved.  A  fourth  kind  of  damascene  work 
partook  of  the  nature  of  picqui,  or  a  design  formed  by  small  pins  or 
studs,  much  in  vogue  in  England  in  the  17th  century. 

Various  European  cities  had  artists  who  practised  damascening ;  but 
Venice  and  Milan  were  the  chief,  and  the  art  attained  its  greatest 
perfection  in  the  16th  century. 

At  the  Medieval  Exhibition  of  1850,  and  the  Manchester  Exhibition 
of  1857,  several  beautiful  specimens  of  damascene  work  were  collected, 
including  candlesticks,  tankards,  ink-stands,  shields,  etuis,  swords,  &c. ; 
but  the  most  exquisite  was  Cellini's  far-famed  shield,  presented  \3j 
Francis  I.  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  now  the  property  of  her  Majesty.  It  is 
made  of  embossed  steel,  damascened  with  gold  and  silver.  It  has 
represented  upon  it,  in  compartments,  scenes  from  the  history  of  Julius 
Caesar,  each  consisting  of  numerous  figures  in  relief  of  the  most  highly 
finished  execution. 

Damascene  work  is  not  now  much  practised  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

DAMASK,  a  kind  of  woven  cloth,  composed  both  of  flax  and  of 
silk,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  originally  brought  from  Damascus. 
Linen  damask  is  used  for  table-cloths  and  napkins.  Until  within  the 
last  half  century,  the  cloths  of  this  kind  used  in  England  were  imported 
from  Germany ;  but  the  manufacture  has  since  that  time  been  success- 
fully carried  on  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  Damask  cloths  sre 
of  thick  texture  but  fine  in  quality,  and  the  weaving  of  them  puts  into 
requisition  all  the  skill  of  the  weaver  for  the  production  of  the  elabo- 
rate patterns  which  they  bear.  Some  of  these  patterns  require  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  changes  of  the  draw-loom  for  their  completion,  the 
method  of  performing  which  could  not  be  explained  without  going 
into  the  detail  of  the  art  of  weaving ;  it  will  however  be  briefly  treated 
in  a  later  article.  [Weavino.]  The  weaving  of  silk  damask  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  Flemish  weavers,  who  fled  hither  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  1567.  For  a  long  time  silk  damask 
dresses  were  used  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony  by  ladies  of  rank  and  by 
wealthy  commoners ;  but  they  were  never  commonly  worn.  They  were 
wrought  vrith  a  great  variety  of  colours,  snd  if  the  patterns  did  not 
exhibit  much  teste  they  were  sufficiently  showy ;  from  the  quantity  of 
silk  which  they  contained,  they  were  also  very  costly.  Tne  damask 
employed  at  the  present  day  for  curtains  and  the  like  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  silk  with  flax,  cotton,  or  wool ; 
the  warp,  or  long  threads,  being  of  the  more  costly  material. 

DAMMARA.  A  resin  commonly  known  as  coirc/te-^m,  [Daicmabio 
AoiB.] 
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DAMMARIC  ACID(C«,H,^0„,HO?).  A  resinous  acid  found,  along 
with  a  neutral  resin,  dammarane,  in  cowdie-gum,  the  product  of  a  large 
tree  of  the  coniferous  species  growing  in  New  Zealand.  When  the 
oowdie-gum  is  submitted  to  distillation  it  yields  two  oils  lighter  than 
water,  to  which  the  names  dammarol  and  dammarone  have  been  given ; 
they  are,  b-^wever,  probably  not  definite  comi>oundfl,  but  mere  mixtures 
of  oily  hydrocarbons. 

DAMMAROL.    [Dammahic  Acid.] 

DAMMARONE.    [Dammaric  Acid.] 

DAMOLIC  ACID.    [Damaluric  Acid.] 

DAMP,  CHOKE.    [Mining.] 

DAMPER  There  are  two  or  three  different  modes  in  which  this 
term  is  applied  to  small  mechanical  contrivances.  The  damper  of  a 
furnace  or  fire-place  is  a  door  or  screen  which,  if  drawn  partially  or 
wholly  across  a  particular  channel,  lessens  the  passage  for  air,  and 
diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  heat  in  the  furnace ;  this  damper  is 
therefore  a  check.  As  a  check,  also,  does  the  damper  of  a  pianoforte 
act ;  it  is  a  small  lever,  which  presses  against  a  string  soon  after  it 
begins  to  vibrate,  in  order  that  tiie  vibrations  should  not  continue  too 
long,  thereby  injuring  the  completeness  and  effect  of  other  sounds 
which  are  to  come  after ;  the  damper  checks  the  vibration.  There  are 
other  pieces  of  mechanism  known  in  the  arts  which  check  a  particular 
action  at  a  particular  time,  and  which  are  on  that  account  called 
dampers  A  wholly  different  apparatus  is  called  a  damper  because  it 
communicates  dampness  or  moisture.  When  adhesive  postage  stamps 
came  extensively  into  use,  it  was  felt  by  many  persons  that  the 
method  of  moistening  the  liquid  gum  by  licking  it  with  the  tongue  is 
both  an  unsightly  and  an  unpleasant  one,  and  is  even  injurious  to 
health  if  often  repeated.  Hence  the  invention  of  damping-machines,  or 
dampers,  for  moistening  the  gum  of  adhesive  stamps  or  labels.  Such 
machines  have  not  come  extensively  into  use,  possibly  because  the 
requisite  simplicity  and  cheapness  have  not  been  attained;  but  it  is 
an  attempt  in  the  right  dii^ction,  which  mav  meet  with  ultimate 
success.  Phelp's  damper  contains  a  cup  or  vessel  of  water,  with  a  pipe 
extending  from  thence  to  a  small  tray  on  which  a  flat  piece  of  sponge 
is  placed,  open  at  the  top.  Rowland's  damper  comprises  a  small 
vulcanised  India-rubber  bag  or  vessel,  and  a  piece  of  sponge  fixed  in  a 
holder  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  bag.  Baddeley*s  damper  is  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  consider  that  postage  stamps 
ought  to  be  moistened  on  both  sides.  Schiifer's  and  other  patented 
dampers  have,  in  like  manner,  ingenious  appliances  for  moistening  the 
adhesive  composition  without  the  aid  of  the  tongue. 

DANCING.    [Ballet.] 

DANEGELD,  sometimes  called  simply  the  GELD,  was  a  tax  origi- 
nally imposed,  in  order,  says  Thierry  ('  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest'), 
to  maintain  a  coast-guard  against  the  incursions  of  the  Scandinavian 
pirates.  He  adds,  that  it  was  this  identical  fund  that  was  offered  to 
the  invaders  by  way  of  tribute.  The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown 
were  quite  inadequate  to  the  expense  of  either  maintaining  a  force  to 
fight,  or  to  produce  the  means  of  bribing  their  ferocious  enemies ;  and 
therefore  it  was  found  necessary,  with  the  consent  of  the  Wittenagemot, 
to  impose  a  tax,  first  of  one  Saxon  shilling,  and  i^fterwards  of  two  or 
more  shillings,  on  every  hide  of  land  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who  abolished  the  tax,  it  is  spoken  of  as 
follows : — ^De  Dan^geldo— Danegeldo  redditio  propter  pyratas  primitus 
statuta  est.  Patriam  enim  infestantes  vastationi  ejus  pro  posse  quo 
insistebaut.  Ad  eorum  quidem  insolentiam  reprimendam  statutum 
est,  Danegeldum  annuatim  reddit ;  scilicet,  12  denarios  ex  unaquaque 
hida  totius  patriae,  ad  conduoendos  eos  qui  piratarum  irruptioni  re- 
■iatendo  obviarent.  (Wilklns's '  Leges  Anglo-Saxonicse.')  It  is  known 
that  "in  991  they  were  bribed  and  bought  off  with  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  silver;  in  994  with  sixteen  thousand;  in  1001  with  twenty-four 
thouaand;  in  1007  with  thirty-six  thousand;  and  in  1012  with  forty- 
eight  thousand.  A  pound  of  silver  was  worth  about  three  pounds  of 
modem  money,  and  would  have  purchased  eight  oxen,  or  fifty  sheep.** 
C  Popular  Hist,  of  Eng.,'  by  C.  Knight.)  According  to  the '  Saxon 
Chronicle '  (edit.  Gibs.,  p.  116),  this  tax  was  first  imposed  in  991 ;  it 
was  soon  after  raised  to  two  and  at  last  to  seven  shillings  on  every  hide 
of  land,  and  continued  to  be  levied  long  after  the  original  occasion  of 
imposing  it  had  ceased. 

Whilst  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  were  almost  annual,  our  kings 
derived  little  profit  from  this  tax,  which  was  all  expended  in  bribing  or 
fighting  these  invaders ;  but  after  the  accession  of  the  Danish  princes 
to  the  throne  of  England,  it  became  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the 
royal  revenue.  This  tax  was  raised  so  high,  and  collected  with  so 
much  severity  by  King  Canute  in  1018,  that  it  amounted  to  the  pro- 
digious sum  of  71,000/.,  besides  11,000^  paid  by  the  city  of  London. 
(*  Chron.  Sax.,'  ut  supr.,  p.  151.) 

Edward  the  Confessor,  who  succeeded  Hardicnut  in  1042,  and  put  a 
•top  to  all  future  payments  from  the  English  to  the  Danes,  as  well 
tributary  as  stipendiary,  continued  nevei-iheless  to  collect  danegeld 
from  the  subject  until  the  year  1051,  when,  as  Ingulphus  and  oUier 
authors  say,  he  absolutely  repealed  it.  It  was  revived  at  an  early 
period  of  William  the  Conqueror's  reign,  and,  according  to  Webb, 
m  his '  Short  Account  of  Danegeld  *  (4to,  Lond.  1756,  p.  2),  continued 
to  be  collected  as  low  as  21  Hen.  II.,  if  not  later.  In  the  Domesday 
Survey,  daaegeld  occurs  but  once  by  its  own  name  (tom.  i.,  fol.  336  b.), 
under  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire.    It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  /««m  ' 


regalia  in  the  Laws  of  Henry  I.,  chap.  10.  Stephen,  at  his  coronation, 
took  an  oath  that  he  would  remit  this  tax.  (Compare  Spelman's  and 
Du  Cange's  *  Glossaries,'  v. '  Danigeldum.') 

DANES  is  the  general  appellation  given  to  the  Scandinavian  tribes 
which  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  became  so  formidable  by  their 
predatory  expeditions,  and  invaded  and  occupied  a  great  part  of  Britain 
and  France.  The  early  history  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity,  though  Danish  and  Swedish  chroniclers  gravely 
deduce  their  genealogy  from  Japhet  and  his  son  Gog,  and  relate  their 
early  migration  from  Asia.  But  coming  to  more  historical  times, 
there  is  a  poem  on  the  exploits  of  the  Danes  in  the  3rd  and 
4th  centuries,  which  refers  to  their  wars  among  themselves,  and  in 
which  the  Danes,  properly  so  called,  or  Western  Danes,  appear  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Jutia,  who  are  also  called  Scyldingi ;  while  the  Sveones 
(perhaps  the  same  as  the  Suiones),  mentioned  by  Tacitus  ('  German ') 
aa  living  near  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  are  called  also  Eastern  Danes,  or 
inhabitants  of  part  of  the  country  now  called  Sweden.  Next  to  these 
are  mentioned  the  Geata,  or  Goths ;  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Baltic, 
the  Sse  Geata,  or  Sea  Goths,  caHed  also  Scylfingi.  We  find  also  men- 
tion of  the  Northern  Danes,  probably  the  Norwegians.  ('  De  Danorum 
Rebus  gestis  Secuhs  IIL  et  IV.  Poema  Danicum  dialecto  Anglo- 
Saxonica  ex  bibliotheca  Cottoniana  Musaei  Britannici/  edited  by  G.  J. 
Thorkelin,  4to,  1815.)  The  common  language  of  all  these  people  waa 
the  Norse  or  Donsk  Tunga,  which  is  still  spoken  in  Iceland.  (P. 
Vidalini,  'De  Appellatione  Linguae  Septentrionalis,  1775.) 

Scandinavian  migrations  had  taken  place  to  North  Britain  in  very 
remote  times ;  and  it  appears  probable  that  some  of  the  tribes  which 
inhabited  Caledonia  in  the  Roman  period  had  come  originally  from 
that  quarter.  The  Jutes  and  Angli,  who,  with  the  Saxons,  conquered 
Britam,  came  from  Jutia,  the  country  of  the  Western  Danes.  But 
after  the  Saxon  conquest,  the  connection  between  the  migrated  tribes 
and  the  Danes  who  had  remained  in  Scandinavia  became  obliterated, 
until  the  end  of  the  8th  century,  when  the  Danes  began  to  make  vrar 
upon  their  old  kinsmen  with  all  the  fierceness  of  inveterate  enemies. 
Their  predatory  descents  on  the  coast  of  Britain  became  formidable 
during  the  reign  of  Egbert ;  and  under  his  successors  the  Danes 
obtained  possessioirof  gre&t  part  of  the  island,  imtil  Alfred  the  Great 
defeated  them,  and  obliged  the  Danish  chieftains  to  submit.  [Alfbed, 
in  Bioo.  Div.]  The  eastern  part  of  England  retained  long  after  the 
name  of  Danelagh,  or  Danish  Law,  and  the  population  was  in  great 
measure  of  Danish  stock,  especially  to  the  north  of  the  Humber. 
After  the  death  of  Alfred  fresh  incursions  took  place,  until,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  11th  century,  Canute,  or  Knut,  having  established 
himself  as  sovereign  of  all  the  Scandinavian  nations,  added  Britain  aho 
by  conquest  to  his  sceptre.  [Canute,  in  Bioa.  Drv.]  After  Canute's 
death  his  successors  Harold  and  Hardicnut  held  the  sway  of  Britain 
for  a  few  years  longer,  after  which  the  line  of  the  Saxon  kings  was 
restored  in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  Norman  cou- 
quent,  which  followed  close  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  put  an  end  to 
the  Danish  invasions  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  But  the  Normans  them- 
selves were  originally  of  Danish  stock  in  the  general  sense  of  t^e  name, 
having  settled  in  North  France  under  Rollo  the  Ganger  in  Alfred' j< 
time;  and  those  Norman  pilgrims  and  knights  who  conquered  the 
kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Ap\dia  in  the  11th  century  wore  likewise  their 
progeny. 

DAPHNINE.  Yauquelin  first  pointed  out,  in  the  'Annales  de 
Chimie,'  t.  Ixxiv.,  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  acrid  principle  in  the 
mezereon  {Daphne  Mezereon).  Its  properties  have  been  since  more 
particularly  examined  by  Gmelin  and  Bar.  It  is  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitating a  decoction  of  mezereon  bark  by  subacetate  of  lead,  and 
decomposing  the  washed  precipitate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the 
solution  is  then  filtered,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  digested  in  cold 
anhydrous  alcohol,  from  which  daphnine  crystallises. 

When  it  has  been  piuified  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  solution  in 
water,  and  recrystalUsation,  it  forms  colourless  bitter  crystals,  which 
possess  neither  alkaline  nor  acid  reaction :  in  cold  water  they  are 
sparingly  soluble,  but  more  so  in  hot,  and  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  analysed. 

DARIC  (Aa^f uc^f ,  Darlcu8),  a  Persian  coin  of  pure  gold,  stamped  on 
one  side  with  the  figure  of  an  archer  crowned,  and  kneeling  upon  one 
knee,  upon  the  other  with  a  sort  of  quadrata  incusa,  or  deep  deft. 
Harpocration  {in  voe,  AapttKos)  ascribes  its  origin  and  name  to  a  Darius 
of  a  remote  period ;  but  Wesseling  ('  Observat.  Vai'iae,'  8vo,  Traj.  ad 
Rhen.,  p.  241)  and  other  later  writers,  upon  the  authority  of  Herodotus, 
give  it  to  Darius  H^taspis,  the  father  of  Xerxes,  who  begzm  his  reign 
B.C.  521.  The  danc  was  equivalent  in  value  to  the  Attic  ChrysuM 
{XpwTovs),  and  was  worth  twenty  drachma)  of  silver :  five  darics  were 
consequently  equal  to  an  Attic  mna  of  silver  (Harpocration).  Xeno- 
phon,  in  his  'Cyropeedia*  (vii.),  informs  us  that  the  daric  was  a  months 
pay  for  a  common  soldier.  Prideaux  ('  Connect,  of  Old  and  New  Test.,' 
8vo,  Lond.  1725,  i.  183)  observes,  that  in  those  parts  of  Scripture 
which  were  written  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  (he  refers  to  Chron. 
xxix.  7j  and  Ezra  viii.  27),  these  pieces  are  mentioned  by  the  name  of 
Adarkonim  ;  and  in  the  Talmudists>  (see  Buxtorfs  *  Lexicon  Rabbin i- 
cum,'  p.  577)  by  the  name  of  Darkemon,  both  from  the  Greek  AapttK^s. 
It  has  been  suggested,  however,  Uiat  the  name  is  derived  from  Uits 
Persian  daar,  a  king,  and  in  that  case  the  daric  may  have  had  an  origiQ 
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even  earlier  tlian  Darius  the  Mede,  and  might  have  been  known  to  the 
Jews  prior  to  the  Captivity.  Danes  were  the  gold  coins  hetst  known 
in  Athena ;  and  when  the  suppl  v  became  deficient,  imitations  of  them 
vere  made,  and  hence  the  existing  darics  are  mostly  of  Greek  manu- 
^ture.  It  would  seem  extraordinary,  when  we  consider  the  great 
number  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  employed  in  presents  and 
bribes  slone,  exclusive  of  the  purposes  of  traffic,  that  so  few  should 
have  reached  modem  times,  if  we  dUd  not  know  that  upon  the  conquest 
of  Peraia  they  were  melted  down,  and  reHX)ined  with  we  type  of  Alex- 
ander. Very  few  Persian  darics  are  now  to  be  seen  in  cabinets.  There 
is  one  in  Lord  Pembroke's,  which  weighs  129  grains ;  and  there  are 
three  in  the  cabinets  of  the  British  Museum,  weighing  about  128^ 
graiDseach.  Mr.  Toung,  the  eminent  dealer  in  coins,  also  possessed 
two,  one  wei^ung  about  121^  grains,  the  other  128^.  The  witticism 
of  Agesilaus  (Plutarch,  'Apophthegm  Lacon. '  xl.)  is  well  known,  who, 
being  forced  to  retire  from  an  invasion  of  the  Persian  provinces  by  the 
bribery  used  by  the  great  king,  said  that  30,000  arehen  had  defeated 
him. 

The  silver  coins  which  go  by  the  name  of  darics  are  in  truth  mis- 
called. They  had  no  such  designation  in  ancient  times.  The  earliest 
of  them,  if  we  may  rely  upon  Herodotus  in  a  passage  already  referred 
to  (iv.  166),  were  struck  by  Aryandes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Egypt, 
in  imitation  of  the  darics.  "  This  Aryandes  was  governor  of  Egypt, 
and  had  been  appointed  by  Cambyses.  Some  time  after,  presuming  to 
pat  himself  on  an  equal  footing  with  Darius,  he  lost  his  life  in  conse- 
quence. Hearing  by  report,  and  seeing  himself,  that  Darius  was 
dedrouB  to  leare  some  memorial  behind  him,  such  as  no  other  king 
had  done,  Aiyandes  followed  his  example,  and  met  with  his  reward. 
Darius  took  the  best  gold,  and  purifying  it  to  the  highest  degree, 
itnick  a  coin.  Aryandes,  being  governor  of  Egypt,  did  the  same  in 
tilver ;  and  the  silver  of  Aryandes  is  now  the  purest.  Darius  being 
infonned  of  what  he  was  doing,  put  him  to  death,  under  the  pretence 
that  he  was  meditating  a  revolt"  The  coining  of  these  darics  or 
Aiyandics  in  silver,  however,  must  have  been  continued  after  the  time 
of  Aiyandea.  No  fewer  than  eight  specimens  of  this  description  are  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  British  Museum.  One,  formerly  Mr.  R.  r.  Knight  s, 
bean  the  name  of  Pythagoras,  as  Mr.  Knight  conjectured,  a  king  or 
goTenor  of  C^rus.  Others,  which  have  the  figure  of  the  archer 
crowned  on  one  side,  have  a  mounted  horseman  on  the  other.  They 
are  generally  considered  as  ancient  Persian  coins,  and  are  commonly, 
though  without  any  assignable  reason,  except  as  bearing  the  figure  of 
an  archer,  called  duics. 

Grains. 
Darie  of  gold  in  the  British  Museum         •        •    128^^ 

Do. 128^»j, 

Do 128^t; 

Darie  of  silver 235,"- 

Do 228,'„ 

Do.  imaller  of  silver 84 


Gold  Dtrie,  magnified  one-third. 


Klrcr  Darie.  British  Moseum.    Aetual  Size.  Weight,  2S5^  grains. 

Data,  DATUM,  a  datum  is  any  quantity,  condition,  or  other 
mathematical  premiss  which  in  given  in  a  particular  problem.  Thus 
ui  the  question  "  to  draw  a  circle  which  shall  have  its  centre  in  a  given 
line,  and  shall  touch  two  other  straight  lines,"  the  data  are  as  follows  : 
1>  That  the  figure  described  is  to  be  a  circle ;  2,  a  certain  straight  line ; 
8,  that  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  to  be  on  that  straight  line ;  4,  two 
other  straight  lines ;  5,  that  the  circle  is  to  touch  those  straight  lines. 
Data  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  latter  class  being  the  re- 
ctrictions  which  it  is  necessary  to  place  upon  the  class  already  described 
iu  order  that  the  problem  may  be  possible.  Thus  the  preceding 
problem  becomes  absurd  when  the  tluree  straight  lines  are  parallel. 


unless  the  line  on  which  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  to  lie  be  midway 
between  the  two  others.  Either  then  the  problem  must  be  proposed 
vrith  the  limitation  "  if  it  be  possible,"  or  an  express  datum  of  exclu- 
sion must  be  introduced,  namely,  that  the  three  straight  lines  must 
not  be  parallel,  imlesa,  &c. 

In  the  mere  etymology  of  the  word  datum  all  legitimate  conse- 
quences are  data  when  the  premises  are  data.  Thus,  given  two  circles 
which  touch,  there  are  also  given  two  circles  which  have  a  conmion 
point  in  the  line  joining  their  centres.  The  book  of  Euclid  known  by 
the  name  of  Data  (8c8ofc/Ka)  is  the  deduction  of  magnitudes  from  other 
magnitudes,  not  as  to  what  they  are,  but  as  to  whether  they  are  deter- 
mined or  not.  Thus,  one  of  the  propositions  is,  "  If  a  given  magnitude 
be  cut  in  a  given  ratio,  the  segments  are  given."  The  preface 
of  Marinus  to  this  book  contains  a  dissertation  on  the  meaning  of 
the  term. 

DATISCIN.  This  name  appears  to  have  been  given  to  two  distinct 
substances,  1st,  to  a  variety  of  starch  [Inulik]  ;  and,  2nd,  to  a  yellow 
colouring  matter  contained  in  the  leaves  of  the  dajtitea. 

DATURA  STRAMONIUM.    [Stbamokium.] 

DATURINE.    [Atropwk.1 

DAUCUS  CAROTA,  Medical  Propertiea  of.  The  carrot  has  been 
sufiftciently  described.  [Carrot;  Daucus,  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  For 
medical  purposes  the  root  of  the  cultivated  plant,  and  the  fruit  (called 
improperly  ieedt)  of  the  wild  plant,  are  used.  The  former  rasped 
down  into  a  fine  pulp  is  sometimes  applied  raw  to  chapped  nipples, 
and  even  cancerous  ulcers;  but  more  commonly  it  is  boiled,  and 
beaten  into  a  uniform  mass,  and  applied  as  a  poultice  to  fetid,  slough- 
ing, and  other  ill-conditioned  sores,  which  it  cleanses,  and  otherwise 
improves.  Upon  wliat  its  power  depends  is  not  well  ascertained :  the 
juice  of  the  root,  analysed  by  Wackenroder,  gave  the  following  con- 
stituents : — 

UnerystalUsable  sugar,  with  stareh  aad  maUe  acid  •  98*7 1 
Albumen  .  .  •  •  .  •  •  ..4  35 
Fixed  oil  (along  with  some  volatile  oil)     .        .        .1*00 

Carotin 0*34 

Aahes  containing  alumiaa,  lime  and  iron  •       .      0*60 


lOC'OO 


A  little  pectic  acid  is  found. 

Carotin  is  a  ruby-coloured  substance  occurring  in  four^ided  plates. 
It  is  tasteless,  odourless,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  iu  alcohol,  and 
in  ether,  more  so  if  fat  be  present,  also  in  fiitty  or  fixed  oils,  which  it 
colours  yellow. 

The  volatile  oil  is  colourless,  of  a  peculiar  penetrating  odour,  and 
disagreeable  taste.  Thirty-four  pounds  of  the  fresh  root  yield  only 
half  a  drachm  of  oil.  Probably  the  oil  of  the  seeds  is  similar.  (Pereira.) 
The  fruits  of  the  wild  carrot  are  about  one  line  and  a  half  long,  oval, 
flat,  and  clothed  along  the  ridges  with  hairs.  The  odour  is  peculiar, 
aromatic;  the  taste  aromatic  and  bitter.  Their  primary  action  is 
warming  and  carminative;  and  in  their  secondary  effects,  they  are 
occasionally  diuretic.  They  are  seldom  used.  The  root  of  the  wild 
carrot  is  said  to  produce  injurious  effects,  and  should  be  avoided. 

The  cultivated  carrot,  particularly  the  yellow  kind,  contains  in  the 
root  a  large  quantity  of  starch.  This  is  greatest  when  it  is  raised 
on  unmanured  ground,  exactly  as  wheat  when  raised  on  undunged 
ground  has  more  starch  and  less  gluten  than  when  manured.  The 
quantity  in  the  carrot  seems  greatest  about  the  end  of  September. 
One  hundred  pounds  (troy  weight)  of  the  fresh  root  then  yield  four 
and  a  half  ounces  of  starch.  It  has  been  proposed  to  separate  this 
starch  in  the  same  manner  as  starch  from  potatoes,  to  employ  it  medi- 
cinally as  a  very  soothing  and  demulcent  article  of  food  for  persona 
with  pulmonary  irritation  and  the  cough  which  remains  after  the 
influenza.  It  is  most  likely  a  very  digestible  form  of  starch,  but  not 
more  so  than  arrow-root  It  may  be  raised  at  a  cheap  rate,  however, 
as  any  light  soil  will  answer,  and  as  no  manure  is  needed  it  cannot  be 
expensive.  The  refuse  after  the  starch  is  extracted  is  good  for  cattle, 
and  should  not  be  wasted.  The  white  or  Flemish  carrot  is  a  valuable 
food  for  cattle. 

(Rham's  Flemish  Farming.) 

DAUPHrN,  the  title  given  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 
France  under  the  Yalois  and  Bourbon  dynasties.  The  origin  of  the 
word  has  been  a  matter  of  some  dispute.  The  Counts  of  Albon  and 
Qrenoble  are  mentioned  first  in  the  9th  century  as  feudatories  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aries;  they  afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  Counts  of 
Vicnne,  and  became  independent,  like  other  great  feudatories.  Guy 
VIII.,  Count  of  Vienne,  is  said  to  have  been  sumamed  Le  Dauphin, 
because  he  wore  a  dolphin  as  an  emblem  on  his  helmet  or  shield. 
The  surname  remained  to  his  descendants,  who  were  styled  Dauphins, 
and  the  country  which  they  governed  was  called  Dauphin^.  It  in- 
cluded the  present  departments  of  Is^re,  Drdme,  Hautes  Alpes,  and 
Basses  Alpes.  Humbert  II.,  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  the  last  of  the  Dau- 
phin dynasty,  having  lost  his  only  son,  gave  up  his  sovereignty  by 
treaty  to  King  Philippe  da  Yalois  in  1349,  after  which  he  retired  to  a 
Dominican  convent.  (Moreri,  and  the  French  historians.)  From  that 
time  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France  has  been  styled  Dauphin,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England  is  styled 
Prince  of  Wales.    Since  the  dethronement  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
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Bourbons  in  1830,  the  title  of  Dauphin  has  been  disused.  '  The  hist 
"who  bore  it  was  the  Duke  of  Angouldme,  son  of  Chai'les  X. 

DAVID'S  DAY,  ST.,  March  1.    St.  David,  archbishop  of  Menevia, 

now  called  from  him  St.  David's,  in  Pembrokeshire,  lived  in  the  6th 

and  6th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era ;  Pita  ('  De  Illustribus  Anglieo 

Scriptoribus ')  tells  us  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  146  yean.    He  is  said, 

in  the  days  of  the  memorable  Arthur,  to  have  gained  a  victory  over 

the  Saxons,  his  soldiers  during  the  conflict,  for  distinction  and  as  a 

military  colour,  wearing  leeks  in  their  caps.     In  memory  of  this  fight 

the  Welsh  still  wear  the  leek  on  St.  David  s  Day ;  and  it  is  to  this  that 

Shakspere  alludes  in  'Henry  V.,*  act  v.  sc.  1,  when  he  makes  Gower 

upbraid  Pistol  for  mocking ''  at  an  ancient  tradition,  begun  upon  an 

honourable  respect,  and  worn  aa  a  memorable  trophy  of  predeceased 

valour.'     (See  Brand's 'Popular  A  ntiq.,*  edited  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  4to, 

voL  i. ;  Brady's '  Clavis  Calendaria,  8vo,  Lond.  1812,  vol.  i.  p.  228,  &c.) 

DAY.   Any  astronomical  period  which  depends  directly  upon  the 

earth's  rotation;  or  the  interval  between  two  transits  over  the  men* 

dian  of  any  point  in  the  heavens,  real  or  imaginary.    But  the  only 

days  distiDguished  by  that  name  in  astronomy  are  the  sidereal  day,  thd 

real  solar  day,  and  the  mean  sdar  day. 

The  sidereal  day  is  the  interval  between  two  transits  of  the  same 
fixed  star ;  that  is,  the  absolute  time  of  revolution  of  the  earth.  It  is 
divided  into  24  sidereal  hours,  &c.  It  begins  when  the  equinox  is  on 
the  meridian  of  the  place. 

The  real  solar  day  is  the  interval  between  two  noons  or  transits  of 
the  sun  over  the  meridian.  Owing  to  the  unequal  motion  of  the  sun, 
as  well  as  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  it  is  not  of  the  same  length  at 
all  periods  of  the  year.  The  mean  solar  day  is  the  average  of  all  the 
real  solar  days ;  it  is  derived  by  supposing  a  fictitious  sun  to  move 
round  the  equator,  and  uniformly  in  the  same  time  as  the  real  sun 
moves  from  an  equinox  to  the  same  again.  The  method  of  adapting 
the  motion  of  this  fictitious  body  to  that  of  the  real  sun  will  be 
explained  in  Time,  Equation  of. 

The  civil  day,  in  England  at  least,  is  the  mean  solar  day,  and  begins 
at  midnight ;  that  is,  when  the  fictitious  sun  is  on  the  mvisible  part 
of  the  meridian.  But  the  astronomical  day  always  b^ns  at  the  noon 
of  the  civil  day,  and  the  hours  are  reckoned  forward  up  to  24.  Thus 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  twelfth  of  January  (civil  reckon- 
ing) is  23  hours  of  the  astronomical  eleventh  of  January.  Afternoon, 
and  up  to  midnight,  the  astronomical  and  civil  reckoning  coincide. 

The  mean  solar  and  sidereal  days  are  thus  related :  the  mean  solar 
day  is24h.  8m,  56 '55s.,  of  sidereal  time;  and  the  sidereal  day  is 
23  h.  56  m.  4'09s.,  of  a  mean  solar  day. 

The  ancients  almost  universally  began  their  day  at  sunrise,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Arabians,  who  began  at  noon,  and  the  Egyptians  at 
midnight.  Among  the  modems,  most  of  the  Eastern  nations  begin  at 
sunrise,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arabians,  who  still  begin  at  noon, 
and  the  Chinese,  who  rockon  from  midnight.  The  Austrians,  Turks,  and 
Italians  reckon  from  siuirise,  and  other  European  nations  from  midnight. 
DAYS  OF  GRACE.    [Bill  op  Exchanoe.! 

DEACON,  an  ecclesiastical  term  of  Greek  origin,  from  Aidxwos 
(Ditlconus,  literally,  a  servant),  introduced  into  the  Saxon  vocabulary, 
and  continued  in  use  to  the  present  time. 

It  designates  one  of  the  orders  in  the  Christian  priesthood,  the 
lowest  of  the  three—  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 

The  first  institution  of  the  order  is  particularly  set  forth  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Acts.  The  administration  of  the  charities 
in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  complained  of  as  partial  by  the 
Grecian  converts.  The  apostles,  in  whom  the  administration  had  been 
vested,  thought  it  expedient  to  divest  themselves  of  thia  duty,  and  to 
devolve  it  on  other  persons,  that  they  might  devote  themselves  to 
prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.  Seven  persons  were  selected  for 
the  office,  and  by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands  ordained  deacons. 
It  appears  by  the  first  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  Timothy,  that  there 
were  deacons  in  other  Christian  churches,  and  probably  in  all  where 
such  an  officer  was  needed.  He  gives  instructions  (chap.  iii.  8-13) 
respecting  the  character  which  became  persons  who  should  be  admitted 
into  the  office.  See  also  Phil.  i.  1.  There  were  also  deaconesses  in 
the  primitive  church,  one  of  whom,  Phoebe,  is  mentioned  Bom.  xvi.  1. 
This  female  officer  may  be  traced  to  the  11th  or  12th  century. 

The  peculiar  office  of  both  deacons  and  deaconesses  was  to  attend 
to  works  of  mercy,  to  be  the  administrators  of  the  alms  of  the  more 
opulent  members  of  the  church. 

In  the  English  church  the  name  continues,  and  the  peculiar  form  of 
ordination,  but  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  office  seem  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
In  fact  the  I»oor  Laws,  by  creating  certain  civil  officers  whose  duty  it 
18  to  attend  to  the  necessitous,  have  rendered  the  services  of  the  deacon 
m  this  his  characteristic  capacity  less  necessary. 

In  some  dissenting  communities  there  are  deacons  who  still  dis- 
charge the  duties  for  which  the  office  was  instituted,  collecUng  the 
alms  of  the  people  at  the  sacrament,  and  distributing  them  among  the 
poor.  But  they  are  always  laymen,  or  persons  who  have  not  gone 
through  the  forms,  generally  few  and  slight,  of  ordination,  as  practised 
among  the  dissenters. 

There  is  a  form  for  the  ordination  of  deacons  in  the  English  church  : 
some  clergymen  never  take  priest's  orders.  It  appears  by  the  Rubric 
that  a  person  in  deacon's  orders  is  empowered  to  read  publicly  the 
Scriptures  and  homilies,  to  catechise,  to  preach  when  licensed  to  do  so 


by  the  bishop,  and  to  assist  a  priest  in  divine  service,  and  especially  in 
the  Communion.  When  contemplated  in  the  light  in  which  this  form 
places  him,  he  appears  as  an  assistant  to  a  priest,  for  he  is  to  seek  out 
the  sick  and  poor  and  report  them  to  the  priest,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  priest  to  baptize.  This  latter  permission  has  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  performance  of  other  ecclesiastical  duties,  namely,  the 
celebration  of  matrimony,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  fact,  the 
deacon  performs  all  the  ordinary  offices  of  the  Christian  priesthood, 
except  consecrating  the  elements  at  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  pronouncing  t^e  absolution. 

A  person  may  be  ordained  deacon  at  twenty-three.  He  may  then 
become  a  chaplain  in  a  private  family ;  he  may  be  curate  to  a  beneficed 
clergyman,  or  lecturer  in  a  parish-church,  but  he  cannot  hold  anv  bene- 
fice, or  take  any  ecclesiastical  promotion.  For  this  it  is  requisite  that 
he  take  priest's  orders. 

DEAD  OIL.    [Coal  Tab.] 

DEAF  AND  DUMB,  CENSUS  OF  THE.  Till  the  oensoi  of  1851 
was  taken,  the  public  was  without  the  usual  official  means  of  knowing 
the  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  population  of  the  kingdom. 
No  previous  account  of  the  people  had  recognised  either  the  deH  and 
dumb,  or  the  blind.  A  statement  was  made  about  twenty-five  years 
before,  in  the  annual  report  of  one  of  the  provincial  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  that  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  England  and  Wales 
alone  was  not  less  than  8000,  and  it  was  generally  received  with  dis- 
credit. In  the  '  Journal  of  Education,'  No.  XIV.  (1834),  it  was  stated 
that  actual  returns  had  been  procured  from  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, from  which  it  was  inferred  that  the  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  in  South  Britain  was  1  in  1700;  and  this  data  was  generallj 
established  in  the  minds  of  those  most  interested  in  the  management 
of  the  various  institutions  for  this  class.  The  correctness  of  these 
estimatei  wj  f^ufficiently  confirmed  when  the  registrar-general's  report 
was  published.  The  total  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  returned  in 
the  various  enumerations  for  the  United  Kingdom,  being — 


KngUad  •        •        •        . 
Wales          .        ,        •    . 
Scotland  .... 
Ireland        .        .        .     • 
Islands  in  British  Seas 

Total       .        .    . 

No.  of  Deaf 
and  Domb. 

Popnlation. 

Proportion. 

9,549 

771 

2.155 

4,747 

84 

16,788,695 

1,188,914 

S,888,74S 

6,552,824 

148,116 

1  :  1754 
1  :  1542 
1  :  ISiO 
1  :  1880 
1  :  1704 

17,300 

27,611,801 

1  :  1590 

The  above  proportions  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
county  enumerations  present  some  notable  facts  to  which  attention 
will  be  directed,  inasmuch  as  they  not  only  confirm  certain  opinions 
and  facts  previously  known,  and  thus  corroborate  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  census  returns,  but  they  also  point  to  other  facts  both  new  and 
valuable.  The  counties  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  are  grouped 
in  twelve  geographical  divisions  : — 

I.  London,  comprises  parts  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent :  in  the 
repetition  of  these  counties  below,  their  metropolitan  portions  are 
excluded.  In  London  the  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  popula- 
tion is  1  in  1783. 


II.  SorTn-EABTK&H  Div. 

.  1  In  1048 

VII.  Koam  Midland  Dn 

\ 

lin  1750 

1.  Surrey  (ex>metro.) 

.     ,»    1947 

28.  Leicestershire   . 

„    1958 

2.  Kent  (ox-metro.) 

.     „    2848 

29.  Butlandshire 

„    1714 

8.  Snssex.     •        • 

.     „    1657 

SO.  Lincolnshire     . 

„     1870 

4.  Hampshire  •        • 

.     „    2000 

81.  Nottinghamshire  • 

„    2088 

5.  Berkshire          • 

.    ..    1674 

82.  Derbyshire 

„    1272 

III.  South  Midland  Dnr, 

.  1  in  1902 

Vni.  NoRTn-WssTxaN  Drr. 

1  in  2014 

6.  Middlesex  (ex-m«tro. 

)     »    "15 

S8.  Cheshire  . 

• 

„    1874 

7.  Uertfordshire 

.     „    1871 

84.  Lancashire   •        • 

• 

„    2045 

8.  Buckinghamshire 

.     „    1614 

9.  Oxfordshire .         • 

.    „    2027 

IX.   TORKRHIRB  .           • 

• 

lin  1717 

10.  Northamptoniihire 

.     „    1828 

85.  West  Riding 

• 

„    lfi40 

11.  Huntingdonshire  • 

.     „    8016 

86.  E.  Riding  (with  York) 

M    2231 

12.  Bedfordshire      . 

.     „     1754 

87.  North  Riding 

• 

„    1754 

18.  Cambridgeshire    . 

.     „     1845 

X.  Northern  Div.     • 

1  in  2058 

rv.  Eastern  Dnr,       •        , 

1  in  1665 

88.  Durham         . 

„    2480 

14.  Eissex  .        • 

.     „    1490 

89.  Northamberland 

„     1818 

15.  Suffolk      • 

.     „     1724 

40.  Cumberland 

„     1917 

16.  Norfolk        .        .     . 

.     „    1785 

41.  Westmoreland  • 

„     1622 

V.  South-Wkstkkk  Div.     . 

1  In  1393 

XI.  Wales  &  Monmouthsb. 

lin  1542 

17.  Wiltshire      ,        ,    , 

.     „    1426 

42.  Monmouthshire 

• 

„    2300 

18.  Dorsetshire       • 

„     1406 

43.  South  Wales 

• 

M     1423 

19.  Devonshire  .        . 

.     „    1410 

44.  North  Wales     . 

• 

»    1514 

20.  Cornwall  .        . 

„     1278 

21.  Somersetshire       •    , 

.     „    1446 

XII.  Scotland: 

Southern  Counties      • 

• 

1  in  1480 

VI.  WssT  HzDLAKD  Drv.     . 

I  in  1610 

Northern  Counties  . 

• 

„    1156 

22.  GlouecBtenthire     •    « 

„     1565 

23,  Herefordshire    . 

H    1054 

IltKLAKO  : 

24.  Shropshire    .        .    , 

„     1493 

Lcinster     •        •        « 

■ 

1  hi  1474 

25.  Staffordshire      . 

„    isco 

Connaught      •        • 

• 

„    1499 

26.  WorcestcrKhire     ,     , 

„    1160 

Ulster        ,        ,        , 

• 

„    1318 

27.  Warwickshire   . 

„    2026 

Munetcr 

• 

„    1317 

»7 
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With  this  table  we  may  compare  the  one  for  France  in  Departments 
to  the  lot  of  January,  1853,  taken  from  'Le  Bienfaiteur  des  Sourds- 
muets  et  dea  Aveugles,'  hv  the  Abb^  Daras ;  which  is  followed  by  a 
few  extracts  from  the  AbWs  obeervations  on  the  distribution  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  France;  we  ahaU  then  review  the  table  of  the 
Engliah  counties. 

Tiais  OF  Tm  PmoroanON  or  tbs  Dbav  aho  Dwb  nr  FaAirca. 


Ko.       Departments. 

1.  CorsiM     ,        « 

2.  naat.Rhin    .         • 

3.  BaasTt-Pyrtedcs 

4.  Bas-Rhia      • 

5.  MowUe     .        • 

6.  naat«9-Alpes        « 

7.  lehtt         •  « 

S.  Loiire  •         • 

9.  HeuM       •        • 

10.  Puj-^s.T>6me       • 
n.Baates-Pjrfn^s 
13.  Art^g*  .  , 
13.  Card         ,        « 
ll.Cantal.         .         , 

15.  Banrt-Alpes      • 

16.  Pyr^Btoa^irinitiilcs 

17.  Ueurtbe    • 

11.  LasdM         • 
19.  Raiite.Lolre      « 

30.  Jan    •        •        • 

31.  Somine     «        « 

32.  Qistrente      • 

33.  Crease       •        , 
31.  DoqIm  .         •        • 
33.  DrAme      •         • 
36.  Haote-Garonne     • 
87.  AlUcr 

3S.£urt    .        •         • 

29.  Vaaelose  •        • 

30.  Oise     .        •        • 

31.  Ain  t        •         • 
33.  Cdte8.4ti-Nord      . 
33.  Eaate-Marne    • 
S4.  Seine^t-Mame      • 
S3.  PaMe-CalaiB    • 
to,  8aene.iCt.Lolre      • 
S7.  ArdSelw    •        • 
3^.  Deax-MTTes         • 
19.  Ai<M        •         • 

40.  Loire    •        •        • 

41.  Areyron   •        • 
43.  Corrise         •         • 
43.  ToBges      •        • 


If 
ft 
*i 
» 
f» 
tf 
ft 
•I 
*t 
»• 
t» 
>f 
t> 
ft 
» 
If 


Proportion. 

1  in  686 
691 
711 
748 
757 
776 
803 
886 
855 
880 
886 
897 
910 
918 
937 
9S8 
984 
947 
948 
976 
1001 
1015 
1059 
1059 
1064 
1092 
1115 
1130 
1140 
1140 
1148 
1148 
1151 
1168 
1190 
1193 
1300 
1335 
1381 
1384 
1335 
1338 
1343 


If 
It 

M 

tl 
II 
ft 
If 
II 
11 
If 
II 
II 
ff 
If 
If 
11 
11 
If 
II 
II 
II 
It 
I* 
II 
»» 


No.        Departmonte. 

44.  Nord 

45.  Finiaterre    • 

46.  Omo         •        • 

47.  Indre.et-Lolre      . 

48.  Yonne       •        • 

49.  Cher    •        •        • 

50.  Vienna      •        • 

51.  Morbihan     •        . 
53.  Loiret       •        • 

53.  Haate-Yienne 

54.  Lot  •        .        • 

55.  Ardennes      •        • 

56.  Yar  .        •        • 

57.  Rhone  •        •        • 

58.  Ltfir^t-Cher      • 

59.  CalTsdoe       •        • 

60.  Lot^t-Oaronne . 

61.  Dordogne     •        • 
63.  Indre        •        • 

63.  Manohe        •        • 

64.  H4rault    .        • 

65.  Bouches-du-BhOne 

66.  Gironde    • 

67.  Charente-Inf^rleore 

68.  Gers   ^        .        . 

69.  Tarn-et-Garonne 

70.  COte  d*Or      .        • 

71.  lUe.eUYilaine 
73.  Aude    •        • 

73.  Mame      • 

74.  Sarthe  •        • 

75.  Mayenne  • 

76.  Aubo    .        • 

77.  8elne.et.01se 

78.  Yend^         • 

79.  Haate-SaOne 

80.  Eure^et-Lolre 

81.  Hiirn      . 

83.  L(iire-Inf£rienre 
88.  Maine-et-Lolro 

84.  Tarn    •        • 

85.  Seine        .        • 

86.  Seine-Ihf^rienre 


Proportion, 

1  in  1245 
1854 
1256 
1357 
1343 
1348 
1356 
1863 
1364 
1376 
1377 
1380 
1387 
1388 
1408 
1415 
1416 
1445 
1446 
1473 
1474 
1484 
1491 
1511 
1523 
1533 
1533 
15.03 
1557 
1561 
1566 
1578 
1578 
1585 
1593 
1633 
1647 
1686 
1727 
1777 
2123 
3481 
3515 


II 
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I* 
II 
II 
fi 
If 
fi 
II 
11 
II 
II 
II 
II 
•I 
It 
II 
•I 

M 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
If 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
11 
11 
If 
If 
If 
If 
II 
II 
II 
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The  Abb^  Daras  rery  properly  says,  *  If  a  proTince  of  France  pro- 
duces on  an  average  one  deaf  and  dumb  to  700  individuals ;  if  other 
districts  present  only  a  single  case  among  2000 ;  and  if,  again,  between 
tbese  extremes,  numerous  departments  have  one  in  800,  900, 1000, 
1100, 1200, 1300, 1400, 1500,  &c.,  according  to  their  situation,  to  the 
south  or  north  of  the  empire,  in  a  mountainous  or  flat  country,  in 
healthy  or  unhealthy  places,  in  manufacturing  or  agricultural  districts, 
A^x ;  it  is  evident  that  this  statistical  result  rev^s  to  families,  and 
even  furnishes  to  the  administration,  knowledge  which  may  be  applied 
to  lessen  or  extenuate  this  fearful  evil  of  humanity."* 

The  physical  and  social  aspects  of  France  are  thus  connected  by  the 
Abb^  with  the  facts  revealed  in  the  census.  "  The  irregular  table- 
laoda  which  border  the  frontiers  of  France  on  the  north,  south,  and 
eut,  and  the  uncultivated  moors  which  extend  on  the  west  to  the 
b<ffders  of  the  ocean,  produce  the  largest  number  of  doaf-mutes. 
There,  on  an  average,  one  is  foimd  to  every  800  inhabitants.  The 
beautiful  plains  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  country,  on  the  con- 
trary, contain  only  one  in  1600  inhabitants.  The  high  summits  of  the 
Alpa,  the  chain  of  the  Pyr^n^,  the  precipices  of  the  Jura,  the  flanks 
of  Cevemies,  the  volcanic  soil  of  Puy-de-Ddme,  the  rocky  Corsica,  the 
nigged  regions  of  Los^  and  Cantal,  comprehend  the  provinces  most 
^eted  with  deaf-dumbness.  There  are  twenty  departments  which 
contain  one  deaf-mute  in  600,  in  700,  in  800,  or  in  900  inhabitants, 
whilst  those  fertile  districts  in  the  interior,  which  extend  themselves 
by  an  inclined  plain  from  the  western  slope  of  the  Alps,  of  Jura,  and 
of  the  Vosges  towards  the  Athmtic,  contain  a  much  lower  proportion ; 
»bout  foriy  departments  cochibit  only  one  deaf-mute  in  1300^  1400, 
1500,  and  so  on  even  to  2000  inhabitants. 

"Witiithe  mi^  of  France  before  us,  if  we  trace  to  the  east  the 
conthuoos  barrier  which  stretches  from  the  woody  Ardennes  and  the 
Argonne  to  the  Voi^ges,  and  which  goes  on  from  the  Vosges  to  the 
«^ura,  to  the  Alps,  to  the  Cevennes,  to  the  Pyr^n^s,  along  the  frontiers 
of  Baden,  Switzerland,  Sardinia,  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Spain,  there  will  be  found  in  Lorraine,  Alsace,  Franche-Comt^,  Bresse, 
Bugey,  Dauphin^,  Forez,  Limagne,  Velais,  G^vaudan,  Vivarais,  Rouer- 
pe,  liouaillon,  Bigorre,  B4am,  Qasoony,  rural  populations  which  have 
ilTed  for  ages  in  the  shades  of  their  forests,  on  the  craggy  sides  of  their 
ffioontains,  or  near  to  the  unctdtivated  borders  of  their  marshy  lakes. 
One  can  easily  imag^e  that  congenital  or  ac(^uired  deafness,  and  con- 


sequent dumbness  is  multiplied  in  such  localities  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  among  those  happy  populations  spread  over  the  rich 
and  salubrious  countries  of  Berri,  Touraine,  and  the  Isle  of  France. 

**  Having  studied  this  general  rule  of  topographic  hygiene  in  all  its 
applications,  we  are  surprised  to  find  it  confirmed  where  we  might 
expect  to  meet  with  an  exception.  Thus,  for  example,  Provence  and 
Languedoo  which  separate  the  Alps  from  the  Cevennes,  would  appear 
naturally  to  produce  as  many  deaf-mutes  as  the  mountains  in  their 
vicinity ;  but  no,  Provence  and  Languedoo,  being  countries  with  a  flat 
surface  and  highly  cultivated,  obey  the  general  rule,  and  contain  -fewer 
unfortunates.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  departments  of  the  Var, 
Hdrault,  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhdne,  Aube,  Lower  Charente,  and  those 
watered  by  the  Garonne,  only  count  one  deaf-mute  on  1500  inha- 
bitants ;  this  ratio  applies  also  to  the  central  level  of  the  country,  to 
the  maritime  coasts  of  iBrittany,  to  the  valleys  of  Normandy,  to  the 
chalky  plains  of  Champagne,  to  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  and  to  the  river 
populations  of  the  large  streams  which  flow  in  the  interior.  It  is  not 
so  in  the  departments  covered  with  thick  and  old  forests,  surrounded 
with  mountains,  torn  with  volcanoes,  inundated  by  the  waters  of  lakes, 
infected  by  exhalations  from  marshes.  In  the  first  rank  of  these  are 
Corsica  and  the  Haut-Rhin,  which  present  one  deaf  and  dumb  in  600 
inhabitants ;  then  come  three  departments  situated  on  the  Alps,  the 
Vosges,  and  the  Pyrenees,  which  contain  one  in  700  inhabitants;  then 
come  Is^e,  at  the  foot  of  Jura,  between  the  Cevennen  and  the  Alps, 
Loz^re  and  Puy-de-Ddme,  extending  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountains 
of  Auvergne,  and  lastly  Ari^ge,  an  escarpment  of  the  Central  Pyrenees; 
in  these  departments  we  find  one  deaf-mute  in  800  inhabitants. 

"'  The  departments  which  are  about  to  follow  are  imder  similar  con- 
ditions of  climate,  temperature,  and  topographic  hygiene;  they  are 
Qard,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cevennes,  whicn  has  one  deaf-mute  in  910 
inhabitants ;  Cantal,  covered  with  a  population  thrown  on  the  granite 
soil  of  High  Auvergne,  counting  one  deaf-mute  in  917  inhabitants ; 
the  Lower  Alps,  shadend  by  Mount  Viso  and  the  neck  of  Argenti6re, 
and  Constantly  exposed  to  unhealthy  cold  and  damp  winds,  producing 
one  deaf-mute  in  927  inhabitants ;  the  Eastern  Pyr^n^es,  overlooked 
by  the  high  summits  of  the  neck  of  Perche,  the  neck  of  Arras,  and  the 
neck  of  Pertuis,  showing  one  deaf  and  dumb  in  928  inhabitants ;  and, 
lastly,  the  Landes  and  the  Jura,  evidently  subjected  by  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  topographical  character  to  the  same  morbid  vicissi- 
tudes, and  giving  one  deai  and  dumb  respectively  to  946  and  976 
inhabitants." 

The  Abb^  calls  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  by  duty  or 
by  their  avocations  to  the  observation  of  these  phenomena ;  he  con- 
siders that  natural  consequences  may  be  deduced  from  the  facts  he 
has  accumulated,  and  the  observations  which  he  has  made,  which  may 
tend  to  shed  light  on  one  of  the  most  insolvable  and  mysterious  pro- 
blems of  genial  hygiene.  The  average  number  of  deaf-mutes  in 
France  is  high  compared  with  other  countries,  and  with  the  proportion 
assigned  to  Europe,  namely,  in  France  1  in  1212;  in  Europe  1  in  1585. 
In  France,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  social  causes  at  work,  producing  both 
congenital  and  acquired  deafness,  such  as  the  influence  of  hereditary 
predispositions,  the  intermarriage  of  blood-relations,  the  secluded  habits 
of  certain  communities,  and  other  conditions  of  life,  the  moral  and 
physical  temperaments,  and  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  consequence 
of  certain  diseases ;  and  to  these,  as  well  as  to  climate,  situation,  soil, 
atmosphere,  and  other  topographical  influences,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  d^-dumbness  so  prevsdent  must  be  attributed ;  at  the  same  time 
there  are  anomalies  in  France  as  elsewhere,  which  for  the  present  defy 
all  efibrts  towards  their  solution. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  such  apparently  plausible  reasons  for  the 
greater  or  less  prevalence  of  deafness  in  the  diflerent  counties  of  Eng- 
land, as  the  eiAracts  above  give  with  reference  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  France,  yet  there  are  some  notabilities,  as  well  as  some 
anomalies,  which  it  seems  desirable  to  place  on  record.  Takine  the 
two  coimties  in  which  deafness  appears  most  to  prevail,  Herefordshire 
with  1  in  1054,  Worcestershire  with  1  in  1160 ;  it  appears  at  first  sight 
that  these  two  counties  are  among  the  healthiest  in  Engknd,  both 
bring  to  the  mind  hop-yards,  orchards,  and  fertile  lands,  watered  with 
fine  rivers.  Herefordshire,  though  not  mountainous  as  a  whole,  is 
almost  hemmed  in  by  high  lands ;  on  the  north  by  those  of  Shrop- 
shire, on  the  west  by  the  Black  Mountains  and  those  of  Radnorshire, 
on  the  east  by  the  Malvern  Hills  and  the  Forest  of  Dean ;  Worcester- 
shire ia  almost  similarly  enclosed,  having  the  Clent  and  the  Lickey 
Hills  on  the  east,  and  the  Malvern  and  Abberley  Hills  on  the  west ; 
some  of  these  hills  are  however  considered  the  most  healthy  districts 
in  England.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  Derbyshire  and  Cornwall 
respectively  with  1  in  1272  and  1  in  1278  inhabitants  deaf  and  dumb. 
Both  experience  and  tradition  point  to  mineral  districts  and  exposed 
maritime  coasts  as  unwholesome  to  the  constant  dwellers  there.  Derby- 
shire has  long  been  known  as  a  county  in  which  goitre  prevails,  and 
glandular  swellings,  arising  from  struma,  are  often  the  cause  of  deaf- 
ness. Cornwall,  though  mild  in  climate,  is  exposed  to  the  heavy 
clouds  from  the  Atlantic,  surcharged  with  moisture,  which  being  con- 
densed by  the  high  lands  in  tho  centre  of  the  county,  pour  forth 
torrents  of  rain.  The  prevalent  moisture  in  this  case  may  be  favour- 
able to  conditions  which  produce  congenital  or  acquired  deafness. 
The  next  group  of  counties,  with  their  proportions  of  deafness  varying 
from  1  in  1406  of  the  ioliabitants  to  1  in  1493,  are  Dorsetshire^  Devon- 
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shire.  South  Wales,  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  Essex,  and  Shropshire ; 
all  these  are  maritime  districts  except  the  last ;  the  mere  vicinity  of 
the  sea  in  these  fine  climates  of  the  south  of  England  cannot  surely  be 
favourable  to  the  production  of  deafness,  and  we  must  look  for  some 
other  cause  for  the  mysterious  visitation.     Shall  we  look  for  it  in 
social  causes  ?    There  is  much  struma  on  the  coast,  but  it  often  arises 
from  the  poverty  of  the  population — irregular  work  and  wages— -un- 
equal and  often  poor  feeding — exposure  to  weather — and  bad  dwellings 
without  due  means  of  ventSation;  these  observations  apply  to  most  of 
the  fishing-towns  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.    We  next  come  to  North 
Wales  and  Glouoeeterslure,  with  respectively  1  in  1514  and  1  in  1565 
of  their  population  deaf-mutes;  the  districts  are  very  dissimilar  in 
their  physioil  features  as  well  as  in  their  geographic^  position ;  the 
same  cause  for  deafness  can  scarcely  have  stinick  them  both.     The 
next  group  of  counties  with  a  proportion  of  from  1  inl614to  1  in 
1674,  includes  Buckinghamshire,  Westmoreland,  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  Sussex,  and  Berkshire.    Westmoreland,  with  its  lofty  moun- 
tains and  barren  moors,  has  then  to  sympathise  with  the  pleasant  and 
fertile  vales  of  Buckingham,  and  the  manufacturing  industry  of  West 
Yorkshire  with  the  downs  of  Sussex :  truly  the  physical  characteristics 
here  are  too  conflicting  to  account  for  the  striking  similarity  in  these 
proportions.    In  the  next  gradation,  namely,  frpm  1  in  1714  to  1754, 
are  the  counties  of  Rutland,  Suffolk,  Bedford,  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  Norfolk;  all  these  are  agricultural  counties,  and  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  country,  but  there  seems  no  reason  for  their 
greater  degree  of  exemption  from  deaf -muteism  than  some  that  have  been 
previously  named.    Northumberland,  Northamptonshire,  Cambridge- 
shire,  StadSTordshire,  Lincolnshire,  Hertfordshire,  and  Cheshire  present 
proportions  varying  from  1  in  1818  to  1  in  1874,  but  with  no  apparent 
reason  why  Lincolnshire  on  the  east,  Cheshire  on  the  west,  and  North- 
imiberland  on  the  north,  should  produce  such  similar  results.     The 
counties  which  contain  respectively  1  in  1917, 1  in  1947,  and  1  in  1958, 
are  Cumberland,  Surrey,  and  Leicestershire ;  so  that  Cumberland,  on 
the  Solway,  is  more  favoured  than  its  nearest  neighbour  Westmore- 
land, notwithstanding  its  greater  proximity  to  the  sea ;  and  Leicester- 
shire and  Surrey,  both  inland,  populous,  manufacturing,  and  highly 
cultivated,  have  no  immunity  from  these  causes.    Hampshire,  War- 
wickshire, Oxfordshire,  Lancashire,  and  Nottinghamshire  vary  in  their 
proportions  from  1  deaf-mute  in  2000  to  1  in  2088  ;  the  same  dissimi- 
larity in  position,  and  in  the  occupations  of  the  people  prevails  here  as 
in  some  of  the  results  we  have  previously  considered,  with  this  notable 
exception,  that  three  of  these  counties  have  large  manufacturing  popu- 
lations, and  confirm  to  some  extent  the  truth  of  the  registrar-general's 
observation,  that  "  a  greater  degree  of  prevalency  of  deaf-dumbness 
seems  to  exist  in  nix^  and  hilly  localities  than  amidst  urban  and 
manufacturing  populations."    The  last  group  of  counties,  showing  a 
variation  of  from  1  in  2215  to  1  in  2488,  comprises  Middlesex,  the 
East  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  Monmouthshire,  Kent,  and  Durham.    Here 
are  placed  together  dense  and  sparse  populations,  mountainous  and  flat 
districts,  and  one  mining  county.    Can  anything  be  more  dissimilar  ? 
Y'et  these  counties  are  more  exempt  from  deaf -dumbness  than  any  other 
part  of  England,  save  Huntingdonshire !  a  small  county  with  a  rural 
population,  and  with  one-fifth  of  its  acreage  fen-land.    If  marriiy  dis- 
tricts were  productive  of  deafness,  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  some  portions  of  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  should  have  this  unfor- 
tunate pre-eminence ;  but  if  the  enumerators  of  the  Census  are  correct, 
these  counties  sufier  less  in  this  respect  than  many  others,  and  we  are 
instructed  to  seek  other  causes  for  the  prevalence  of  the  infirmity. 

We  do  not  totally  reject  the  theory  of  the  Abb^  Daras ;  to  a  limited 
extent  we  are  able  to  confirm  it ;  but  we  are  assured  that  topographic 
statistics  will  not  enlighten  us  generally  on  the  mysterious  causes  of 
deafness.  We  look  to  medical  statistics  and  to  the  economy  of  social 
life  to  alleviate  some  of  the  evils  we  have  been  considering.  That 
there  is  some  connection  between  the  physical  character  of  a  country 
or  district  and  deafness  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  some  ouitons  of 
Switzerland  one  deaf-mute  is  found  in  200  inhabitants ;  Norway  and 
Sardinia  again  present  us  with  large  proportions;  and  in  our  own 
country,  the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland  and  the  Penine  chain 
of  hills  produce  analogous  results ;  the  plains  of  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  few  remarkable  exceptions,  generally  exhibit  the  smallest 
proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  so  'it  is  with  the  plains  of 
Luxembourg  and  Wiirtemberg,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Tuscany,  Bavaria, 
Belgium,  and  Holland.  In  Ireland,  as  in  England,  the  deaf-mute  is 
found  most  in  the  rural  and  least  in  the  civic  districts;  the  flat 
counties,  such  as  Roteommon,  Westmeath,  Dublin,  and  Kildare,  show 
the  fewest  cases  (1  in  1935),  while  mountainous  Wicklow  has  1  in  1031, 
and  Mayo,  Limerick,  Donegal,  Waterford,  and  also  Tipperary,  Tyrone, 
and  Fermanagh,  the  former  on  the  coast,  and  all  presenting  mountain 
ranges,  show  an  average  of  1  in  1068. 

Confirmatoxy  of  these  views,  we  can  with  confidence  adduce  the 
following  particulars :  a  very  large  majority  of  the  pupils  who  have 
been  admitted  into  the  Yorkshire  Institution  have  been  from  the 
district  of  the  West,  traversed  by  the  great  Penine  chain.  This  chain 
commences  in  the  Staffordshire  moorlands,  goes  through  Derbyshire 
(the  Peak),  thence  into  Yorkshire  (Stanedge  and  Blackstone  edge),  and 
extends  irregularly  northwards  (Ingleborough,  Whamside)  to  the 
Cumbrian  mountams.  On  the  east  of  this  chain  of  hills,  in  Yorkshire, 
ai^  1  within  a  few  miles  of  them,  are  the  large  towns  of  Sheffield, 


Rotherham,  Bamsley,  Holmfirth,   Huddersfield,  Halifax.  DewsbuiT, 
Bradford,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Keighley,  Skipton,  and  Settle.     This 
mountainous  district,  with  its  towns,  has  supplied  the  Institution  with 
300  out  of  its  584  pupils ;  the  plain  of  York  with  35,  that  of  Selbv 
with  13,  of  Doncaster  with  32,  the  North  Ridmg  with  87,  Hull  aad 
the  East  Riding  with  33,  and  tiie  remaining  number  have  been  from 
localities  less  definitely  characterised.     It  is  true  that  the  dense  popu- 
lation of  Yorkshire  is  found  in  the  towns  above  alluded  to,  but  ve 
have  already  seen,  and  tiie  observation  has  been  repeatedly  oonfinned, 
that  the  proportion  is  much  less  in  towns  than  in  i^cultural  and 
hilly  districts.    A  very  few  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  article  visited 
one  of  the  new  rising  towns  within  the  influence  of  this  range  of  hilU, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  several  cases  of  deaf  and  dumb 
children  resident  there.    He  was  ti^en  into  house  after  house,  aod 
found  that  he  was  among  a  wide  circle  of  relations.    At  length  he 
made  the  observation,  that  many  intermarriages   seemed  to  have 
occurred  in  the  different  families,  and  received  this  ominous  reply: 
"  We're  all  related  here."    "  No  wonder,  then,"  he  answered,  **  at  the 
prevalence  of  deafness."    And  this  was  not  a  mere  guess  at  the  caon 
of  the  malady,  but  was  the  result  of  long-continued  observ^on.   In 
addition  to  the  physical  conformation  or  position  of  a  district  or 
country,  the  secluuon  of  mountainous  localities  is  unfavouzable  to 
social  developments ;  those  who  are  shut  out  of  ttie  world  by  natural 
circumstances,  or  from  other  causes,  are  driven  to  each  other  for  com- 
panionship and  for  nearer  ties,  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  may  aooomit 
for  the  prevalence  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  cantons  of  Benie  and 
Argovie,  in  Switzerland;  in  Norway;  in  Sardinia;  in  Corsica, Haut- 
Rhin,  Mre,  Lozire,  Cantal,  and  other  mountainous  and  secluded 
departments  in  France ;  and  also  to  some  extent  in  the  remote  agri- 
cultural districts  of  our  own  kingdom. 

America  fiunishes  us  with  the  following  table  from  the  census  of 
1850.  There  are  other  tables  to  which  we  have  aooess,  but  we  select 
this  to  illustrate  a  special  point : — 


Colour, 

Population. 

No.  of  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

ProportioB. 

'^^liitet 

Free  coloured  •        •    • 

Slaves  •        .        •        - 

19,553,068 

434,495 

8,204,089 

•       9136 
136 
531 

1  in  207S 

It  appears  that  among  the  free  coloured  population  1  in  2956  is  deaf 
and  dumb ;  among  the  slaves  only  1  in  6221.  An  American  writer 
says,  "  In  every  ttaU  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio,  the  proportion  of 
deaf  and  dumb  among  the  coloured  population  is  much  greater  than  in 
any  state  smUh  of  those  rivers,  and  in  the  aggregate  of  the  two  sections 
almost  four  times  as  great  in  the  northern  as  in  the  southern  states. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  the  northern  states  the  proportion  of 
deaf  and  dumb  is  generally  much  greater  among  the  coloured  than 
among  the  white  population,  whereaa  in  all  the  southern  states  tto 
case  is  precisely  the  reverse ;  the  oolo\ired  population  of  the  south  it  it 
well  known  are  chiefly  slaves,  whereas  at  the  north  they  are  mostly  fret 
If,  then,  the  census  has  been  correctly  taken  in  both  sections,  we  are 
led  to  conclude  that  deafness  is  frequently  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
physical  comforts,  with  which  it  is  well  known  the  slaves  of  the  sooth 
are,  as  a  body,  much  better  provided  than  the  free  blacks  of  the  nwu. 
The  above  paragraph  was  written  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  referred  to 
the  American  census  of  1830;  succeeding  enumerations  perpetuate 
similar  proportions  to  those  alluded  to,  and  the  observations  are  fully 
applicable  to  the  census  of  1850.  This,  however,  is  not  a  »*»«***^ 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  greater  prevalency  of  deafness  among  the 
coloured  free  population,  as  compai^  with  the  white  race.  The  free 
coloiu-ed  population  of  the  north  are  far  removed  from  the  genial  dimate 
of  their  race,  while  the  slave  populations  of  the  southern  states  are  m  the 
enjoyment  of  a  climate  adapted  to  their  nature,  and  this  is  a  more  pro- 
bable solution  of  the  difficulty  than  that  which  attributes  the  freeton 
from  deafness  among  the  slaves  to  their  possession  of  more  bodUy 
comforts  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  free  coloured  population  of  tne 
northern  states ;  besides,  there  are  more  deaf  and  dumb  proportiomWy 
among  the  whites  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  ^^'/^ 
whites,  chiefly  planters  and  their  agents,  are  in  no  want  of  bodily 
comforts,  and  it  may  fairiy  be  inferrred,  that  the  high  temperature 
which  is  favourable  to  the  slave  popuUtion  of  the  south  is  permaow 
to  the  white  race,  whether  European  or  Anglo-American,  wirm 
countries  and  plams,  as  T\iscany  and  Luxembourg,  appear  to  contain  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  than  cold  and  mountainoui 
ones.  C^ge  of  clinfate  has  doubtless  an  influence  in  P^^^^l"^  * 
tendency  to  certain  diseases  in  a  new  generation,  and  probaWJ 
some  of  those  productive  of  deafness;  but  this  result  will  only  ioiio^ 
where  the  transition  is  violent,  as  from  a  cold  or  temperate  to  *  o^- 
climate,  and  the  reverse.  To  secure  the  highest  eoruUtmt  of  Muuh 
every  race  should  therefore  confine  ilselftoiis  am  naturallatUHd^ 

The  report  of  the  Irish  commissioners  on  the  "  Status  of  insease 
must  be  considered  aa  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  that  o^ 
ever  been  produced  on  those  infirmities  to  which  humanity  w.^J^k  ' 
such  a  report  for  the  United  Kingdom,  when  the  c«°»"«  ^?P^.°,^  J 
would  be  invaluable  to  all  institutions  estabLahed  for  tbe  aUevwtwD^^ 
permanent  maladies ;  and  much  assistance  might  be  obtained  fro 
officers  of  such  institutions    f  they  were  previously  apprised  oi 
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DAttire  of  the  inquiries  to  be  made.  The  science  of  statistics  has  still 
much  to  do  for  the  deaf  and  damb,  but  the  inferences  from  topo* 
gi«phical  causes  must  always  be  faulty  in  accounting  for  the  prevalence 
of  the  malady.  Mention  has  been  made  of  some  anomalies  which  they 
cannot  explain ;  they  cannot  account  for  the  discrepancies  between  the 
neighbouring  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Hereford,  between  Hunting- 
doudhire  and  Worcestershire;  they  caimot  show  why  the  healthier 
pruvinoe  of  Denmark,  the  island  of  Boruholm,  should  have  more  than 
double  the  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb  that  are  found  in  Laaland  and 
FaUter,  which  are  considered  the  unhealthiest  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
nor  why,  generally,  there  are  proportionably  fewer  deaf  and  dumb  to 


be  found  in  towns  than  in  those  resorts  of  health  which  citizens  usually 
seek  for  their  salubriousness,  namely,  the  sea-coasts,  the  rural,  and  the 
mountainous  districts.  Some  additional  light  will  be  thrown  on  thin 
part  of  the  subject  in  the  article  Deap  and  Dumb,  Vital  Statistics  of, 
and  some  of  the  causes  which  produce  and  perpetuate  deafness,  inde- 
pendent of  climate  and  locality,  will  therein  be  considered. 

The  following  table  is  drawn  from  the  census  returns  fur  1851, 
reference  being  made  to  the  pages  in  which  detailed  information  will  be 
found  respecting  each  county ;  the  portion  Inferring  to  Ireland  is  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  oommiBsioners ;  special  attention  will  be  directed 
to  a  few  points  in  it,  chiefly  in  the  words  of  the  registrar-general  :-^ 


Number  and  Ages  of  Males  avd  Females  returned  as  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


RXOItnUTIOSf    COVXTlEt. 


DtT.  I.  London 


Dir.  n.  Santb-Easteni  Counties     . 
(SttTTCT,    Kent,    Sussex,    Hants, 
Berks.) 

Dir.  III.  Sonth.Mid1and  Connties   . 
(Ifiddlescz,  ex.met,  Herts,  Buck«, 
Oxon,    Northampton,    Honting- 
doD,  Beds,  Cambridge.) 

DiT.  lY.  Ea«tem  Coanties  •    • 

I    (Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk.) 

Div.  T.  South-Westem  Coanties  . 
j  (Wihj,  D4>r«ct,  Devon,  Contwall, 
I      Somerset.) 

I  DiT.  YI.  Wect.MidlJind  Counties  . 
I  (GUuecster.  Hereford,  Salop,  SUf- 
1       rvrd,  Worcester,  Wunriek.) 

i 

DiT.  Vn.  North-Mfdland  Counties  . 
(Leicester,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Notts, 
Derbj.) 

DIt.  Till.  Korth-Wcstem  Counties 
(Cbechire,  Laneashire.) 

DIt.  IX.  Yorkshire 
'    (West  Riding,  East  Ridicfr,  North 
I       RLiflg.) 

I  Dif.  X.  Northern  Connttes     . 

i    (Durham,  Northumberland,  Cum- 

I       bcrland,  Westmoreland.) 

I 

I  Dir.  XT.  Uonmouthshire  and  Wales 

(MoDQiDttthAhire,   South   Wales, 
I       North  Wales.) 


Scotland 


blinds  in  British  Sena   •    •  . 
[Me  of  Man,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ac.) 


Total  (Great  BriUhi) 


Total  (Ireland) 


ALL  AOKS. 


Both 
S^xep. 


1,325 
8S6 

€40 


669 


1,295 


1,325 


694 


1,237 


1,012 


•o  g 


Males  and  I  ;3»^ 
Females.   "^ 


fM.  783  33 

{¥.  542,  23 

fM.  468  23 

(  F.  368  19 


M.  379 
F.  370 


M.  374 

F.  295 

M.  693 

F.  603 


I  M.  688 
)  F.   637 


M.  35  S 
F.   33G 


M. 
F. 


670 
567 


M.  565 

F.  477 


253 


471  f^'-  " 
*''  (F.  21 


23 

10 


26 
IC 

36 
29 


38 
33 


16 
15 


37 
27 

22 
22 


771 


2,155 


84 


^M.  410  25 
(  F.   301   16 


5- 


I 


M.  1199  27 
F.   957   32 


M.   46, 
F.   88' 


12,553 


4.747 


17,300 


M.  6,681  313 
F.  5,669  248 


13,553,  560 


124 
103 

78 
58 


65 

45 


66 
48 

109 
100 


99 
110 


64 
55 


108 
80 

98 
74 


43 
35 


60 
50 


195 

12U 

9 
4 


10- 


206 
121 


15- 


78 
61 


50   51 
60'  27 


1118 
882 

2000 


39 
21 


40 
39 

111 
76 


111 
99 


33 
36 


101 
101 

94 
71 


30 
21 


61 


45 
41 


48 
40 

80 
80 


79 
63 


41 

29 


94 

60 

69 

58 


26 
21 


53 


20- 


25-  30- 


63   41 


158 
137 

8 
2 


1054 
856 


152 
102 

6 
3 


1910 


822 
626 


1448 


73 
52 

44 

37 


38 
23 


S3 
21 

82 
60 


61 
70 


40 

89 


68 
50 

64 
56 


32 
31 


42 

38 


126 
09 

5 
3 


60 
39 


50 
S3 


43  30 
30  25 


717 
569 


1286 


19 
34 


25 
33 

50 
40 


61 
58 


19 
SO 


69 
53 

47 
41 


31 
31 


39 
31 


33 
17 

49 
38 


51 
41 


38 
36 


54 
44 

46 
35 


35- 


33 
38 

35 
19 


32 
13 


26 
19 

46 
44 


38 
40 


12 
25 


38 
28 

35 
31 


10-  45- 


29! 
24 


27 
31 


37  35 
81  14 


19  16 
17  14 


38  31 
37  25 


15 
19 


110  103  76 
67  83  62 


565  514 
459  409 


2 


382 
344 


20 
21 


21 
17 

23 
23 


16 
8 


16 
17 


50-  55- 


191 
10' 


16 
4 


13  18 
17   9 


31 
15 


13 

7 


13  10 
11,  7 


35  33,  16 
31  34  20 


86  29  81 
29  22  17 


22 
16 


42 
40 


14 

80 


25 
23 


14 
8 


15 
17 


19 
17 


10 
9 


9 
15 


29  18  13  10 
25  IS  14  10 


14 
14 


18 
20 


65 

63 


12| 
13 


18 
13 


47 
40 


11 

lo; 


60-  05 


12 
I3i 

15 
17 


9  1 
7   6 


11   8 
9>  5 


15 
15 


11 


11 
12 


13 


Jo-::z 


6  3 
6  6 


14  11 


13i  15 
13 


43 

39 

1 
1 


21 
18 

2 
3 


1034  933|736 


348*374  23l!l62 


323:231 


671  505 


196.128 


427i29n 


13 

15 


7 
13 

9i 


9 
13 


37 
46 

•  • 


10 
5 


11 

7 
5 


17 
15 

3 
1 


142,107 


175 


89 


1 


3  1 
8  2 


1  .. 


7i  5 


4  1<, 


12  9 
8  7 


1 


I;  2 
0!  2  3 


..  1 


;:) 


::i 


62  41  24 


54  50 

' 


21 


4  4 

6  3 


..I  1 


« .  I  •  * 
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AS 

jo  K 

page   37 

II 

134 

• 

•f 

250 

•» 

823 

t» 

410 

11 

537 

If 

606 

II 

665 

1* 

738 

11 

SCO 

»  803; 

„  1043 
I,  1071 


M.  2688 
F.  3059 


Under 
5 


5- 


10- 


130 
107 


4747 


337 


885 
387 


673 


401 
884 


15-  20-  30- 


I  50  and 
40-  upwards. 

I  r 


853 
388 


578  I  410 
453  ;  260 


685  I  641  '  1030  670 


221   220 
197  :   184 


418  ,  404 


To^l  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


The  aggregate  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  be  increased  by 
1  oouaidemble  addition  to  the  column  "under  5  years,"  but  for  the 
difficulty  of  aacertaining  the  existence  of  deafness,  and  consequent 
dumbness,  in  the  early  years  of  life,  and  the  natural  indisposition  of 
IBrents  to  form  a  painful  conclusion  on  the  subject  while  the  slightest 
grounds  for  doubt  exist.  A  rough  estimate  of  the  omissions  from  this 
cause  may  be  made  by  assuming  the  deaf  mutes  under  5  years  of  age 
to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  general  population  of  the  same  age 
as  the  deaf  and  dumb  aged  5  years  and  upwards  bear  to  the  residue  of 
the  population.  Under  this  assumption,  the  number  returned  imder 
fiyevB  would  be  1801  deaf  mutes,  instead  of  560.    In  Ireland  it  is 
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assumed  on  similar  grounds  that  the  number  returned  under  the  first 
quinquennial  period  should  be  492  instead  of  227.  Under  this  hypo- 
thesis the  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  Kingdom  would 
be  increased  from  1:1590  to  1:1460. 

In  Great  Britain  the  greatest  niunber  was  returned  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  15,  then  between  15  and  30 ;  after  50  there  is  a  very  sensible 
diminution,  showing  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  not,  like  the  blind, 
long-lived.  In  Ireland  the  greatest  number  was  returned  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  80,  with  a  similar  diminution  after  50.  Of  the  21,487 
blind  persons  in  Great  Britain,  only  2929,  or  less  than  14  per  cent.,  are 
under  20  years  of  age,  a  circumstance  tending  to  show  that  cases  of 
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Uindneas  at  birth  are  not  very  common ;  while  10,102  penons,  or  47 
per  cent.,  are  at  the  advanced  ages  above  60.  These  facta  lead  to  the 
ooncluaion  that  blindness  in  many  cases  may  have  arisen  as  a  natural 
Infirmity  of  old  age,  and  also  show  the  great  longevity  of  the  blind, 
notwithstanding  the  accidents  to  which  they  are  liable.  Of  the  12,553 
deaf  mutes  in  Qreat  Britain,  only  783,  or  6^  per  cent.,  had  reached 
60  years  of  ace,  a  fact  showing  the  unfavourable  position  of  this 
class  as  regards  length  of  life ;  while  those  under  20  years  of  age, 
although  the  numbers  are  unquestionably  deficient^  amounted  to  47 
percent. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  thirty-fifth  annual  report  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  some  additions 
and  corrections  of  a  later  date  than  the  original  document ;  the  whole 
would  be  more  satisfactory  if  we  could  m  all  instances  quote  from 
information  of  more  recent  dates : — 


NvMsns  Axn  Psopoanoxs  of  Dsav  amd  Dvin  nr 

Exraora  Avn  AxsaicA. 

• 

If 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Proportion 

Pepnlatlon. 

of  Deaf 
and  Dnmb. 

& 

1851 
1851 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Enf  land  and  Wales 
Sootiud 

|6884 

6660 1 

10898 
2155 

18,070,785 
2,888,742 

1  :  1737 
1  :  1340 

Ireland      • 

1851 

2688 

S059 

4747 

6,552,824 

1  :  1380 

France    •        • 

185S 

•  • 

•  • 

29512 

35,788,170 

1  :  1218 

Belffiom     . 

1885 

068 

788 

1746 

8,885,507 

1  :  2226 

Limbarf          • 

1835 

65 

85 

90 

165,704 

1  :  1841 

Luxemburf 

1885 

87 

80 

67 

158,801 

1  :  2295 

Holland  •        • 

1888 

•  • 

•  • 

1250 

2,500,000 

1  :  2000 

Praaaia      • 

1849 

•  • 

•  • 

11973 

16,881,187 

1  :  1864 

Saxony  •        • 

1837 

665 

514 

1179 

1,652,114 

1  :  1401 

BaTaria      • 

1843 

• . 

t  • 

2149 

4,440,827 

1  :  2066 

HanoTer         • 

1833 

688 

478 

nil 

1,642,807 

1  :  1479 

Altenborg  • 

1836 

65 

48 

108 

120,514 

1  :  1170 

8axe.Weimar  • 

1884 

•  • 

1 1 

834 

238,672 

1  :    715 

Brunswick 

1839 

t  ■ 

•  • 

184 

259,774 

1  :  1412 

Bohemia         • 

1836 

•  • 

•  • 

2135 

4,100,000 

1  :  1920 

Denmark    • 

1834 

387 

208 

630 

1,225,807 

1  :  1942 

Norway  .        • 

1835 

598 

403 

1091 

1,065,825 

1  :    977 

Sweden 

1840 

1061 

938 

1999 

8,054,726 

1  :  1628 

Berne    *   ^    . 
ArgoTie     j 

1836 

1048 

918 

1955 

401,707 

1  :    206 

I8S6 

t  ■ 

t  • 

960 

182,000 

1  :    189 

Leman    >  S    • 

1836 

•  • 

•  • 

152 

155,000 

1  :  1019 

Vand         -s 

1834 

• . 

•  • 

160 

178,000 

1  :  1112 

Znrleh  ^   «    . 

1840 

145 

121 

266 

232,000 

1  :    878 

Sardinia     • 

1834 

2825 

1953 

4778 

8,675,327 

1  :    769 

Toacanj.        . 

1843 

390 

807 

697 

1,513,820 

1  :2171 

Modena      • 

1838 

812 

151 

863 

479,101 

1  :  1320 

United  Statea,w1iltet> 

1850 

5027 

4058 

9085 

19,557.271 

1  :  2152 

„        „  ooloared 

1850 

854 

278 

638 

8,633,808 

1  :  5750 

DEAF  Am)  DUMB,  VITAL  STATISTICS  OF.  The  subject  of 
deafness  and  its  consequences  has  of  late  received  a  considerable 
degree  of  attention,  but  assuredly  not  more  than  its  importance 
deseryes.  As  one  result,  there  is  a  somewhat  general  acquaintance 
with  the  fact  that  deafness  prevails  widelv,  but  comparatively  few, 
excepting  those  brought  professionally  or  by  relationship  into  daily 
contact  with  individuals  so  conditioned,  form  anything  like  adequate 
notions  of  the  amount  of  deprivation  under  which  a  totally  deaf 
person  labours.  Till  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  began  to  multiply,  and  thus  to  attract  public  notice  and 
imnpathy  towards  this  unfortunate  class  of  persons,  it  was  believed 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  formed  an  inconceivably  small  proportion  of 
the^  population;  but  the  last  census  has  dissipated  this  erroneous 
belief,  and  shown  the  public  that  there  are  within  the  limits  of  these 
islandis  17,300  deaf  and  dumb  persons.  [Deaf  aitd  Dumb,  Census  of 
THE.]  Perhaps  one  cause  of  the  general  want  of  knowledge  on  this 
subject  is  the  incapability  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  give  utterance  to 
thep  own  deficiencies ;  the  very  nature  of  their  deprivation  prevents 
their  making  it  known  and  obtaining  relief:  thus  generations  have 
lived  and  died  in  wretchedness  and  obscurity. 

Deafness  occurs  in  every  degree,  in  some  oases  only  amounting  to  an 
insensibility  to  very  sharp  notes.  Many  people  cannot  hear  the  squeak- 
ing of  the  bat  and  the  mouse.  By  holding  the  nose,  inflating  the  ears, 
and  ceasing  to  breathe,  the  ear  is  rendered  more  open  to  base  notes, 
and  more  deaf  than  it  naturally  is  to  sharp  notes.  Dr.  Wollaston  con- 
structed a  small  organ,  whose  notes  hepji  where  the  sharp  notes  of 
ordinaiT  instruments  end ;  the  notes  of  his  organ  increased  in  sharp- 
ness till  they  became  inaudible,  though  he  was  certain  that  it  continued 
to  give  sound  from  feeling  the  vibrations  equally  with  the  lower  notes. 
He  thus  found  that  some  people  could  hear  seven  or  eight  notes  higher 
than  others,  and  that  children  could  generally  hear  two  or  three  notes 
higher  than  grown-up  people.  In  some  persons  the  accuracy  of  the 
ear  is  merely  impaired  in  distinpiiwhing  faint  sounds,  and  sounds  some- 
what similar;  instances  of  this  kind  are  particularly  evident  in  infants, 
whose  first  attempts  at  speech  are  a  very  remote  similarity  to  the 
■ounds  they  hear,  and  become  more  perfect  as  their  ear  is  educated. 


and  in  some  cases  remain  imperfect  through  life,  in  consequence  of 
defect  in  the  organs  of  hearing.  All  imperfections  of  speech  do  not 
arise  from  imperfect  hearing :  an  indistinct  articulation  may  result  from 
various  other  causes,  from  carelessness,  from  defective  organs  of  speech 
or  an  imperfect  formation  of  those  organs,  from  irr^^ular  respiration 
producing  hesitation,  and  in  some  instances  proceeding  from  nervous- 
ness. The  principles  which  regulate  utterance  have  been  practically 
considered  and  acted  upon  by  manv  professors  who  successfully  practice 
the  cure  of  stammering.  The  discovery  of  these  principles  is  due  to 
Dr.  Amott,  whose  work, '  Elements  of  Physics,'  should  be  consulted  bv 
all  those  persons  who  wish  to  ascertain  the  causes,  moral  or  physicj, 
which  tend  to  produce  defective  speech.    [Stammeriko.] 

By  total  deafness  is  meant  that  state  in  which  the  organs  of  hearing 
are  as  insensible  to  sound  as  any  other  part  of  the  body.  To  perKHu 
in  this  condition  sound  is  a  mere  vibration,  which  can  be  felt,  but  very 
imperfectly  distinguii^ed.  Yet  persons  who  are  generally  considered 
as  totally  deaf,  are  not  all  equally  so.  There  are  cases  where  the 
firing  of  a  gun  is  unheard  though  immediately  near  the  deaf  person, 
and  others  where  a  gun  fired  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  is  heard, 
and  distinguished  from  the  falling  of  a  heavy  weight  upon  a  boarded 
floor.  In  some  instances,  the  human  voice  in  a  great  variety  of  ita 
louder  single  intonations  can  be  recognised,  though  tiie  loudest  reading 
or  ihe  highest  pitch  of  a  speaker  would  make  no  impression.  The  late 
Dr.  Itard,  of  the  Imperial  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Paru, 
considered  that  more  than  half  of  the  pupils  received  into  that  insti- 
tution are  of  that  class  who  hear  the  least;  about  the  same  proportion 
would  be  found  in  the  English  institutions.  The  other  half  compriae 
cases  more  or  less  of  imperfect  deafness,  an  expression  which  must  by 
no  means  be  confounded  with  imperfect  hearing.  Mr.  Toynbee,  the 
aural  surgeon  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  nlent  Road, 
London,  gives  as  the  result  of  an  examination  of  411  children  in  that 
asylum,  that  245,  or  tiuree-fifths,  were  quite  deaf,  while  166,  or  two- 
fifths,  heard  certain  sounds.  In  all  these  conditions  of  deafness,  the 
person  is  consequently  mute,  or  dumb.  Hence  the  expression  dtaf-mMU, 
as  used  in  the  Continental  languages,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  as  used  in 
England  and  America,  to  designate  a  person  so  deaf  as  to  be  inacces- 
sible by  the  ordinary  means  of  lingual  communication,  and  unable  to 
make  known  his  thoughts,  wishes,  and  feelings,  in  our  conventional 
tongues.  As  natural  articulation  can  only  be  acquired  by  those  who 
hear,  it  follows  that,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  power  of  hearing 
will  be,  caterii  paribuif  the  distinctness  of  articulated  sounds.  Hence, 
in  the  iustruction  of  deaf-mutes  in  artificial  articulation,  it  is  genenJlj 
found  that  those  pupils  who  can  in  some  degree  distinguish  the  different 
tones  of  the  human  voice  become  the  best  speakers.  There  are  certainly 
cases  where  the  articulation  of  a  totally  deaf  person  is  pleasanter  to  hear, 
softer,  and  less  monotonous,  than  in  some  instances  of  imperfect  deaf- 
ness ;  but  these  depend  upon  other  causes,  as  the  natural  tone  of  the 
voice,  the  attention  of  the  pupil,  or  the  care  of  the  instructor. 

When  the  term  deafness  is  used  in  this  article,  it  is  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  an  absence  of  hearing  power  so  total  as  to  exclude  the 
reception  of  sounds  producing  ordinary  vibrations.  Persona  in  this 
state  are  shut  out  from  the  usual  means  of  converse  and  communi- 
cation with  the  world ;  they  fed  concussions,  and  also  vibrations,  which 
are  in  direct  contact  with  some  portion  of  their  body ;  but  they  are 
deaf  to  the  loudest  conversations  and  to  all  the  ordinary  meana  of 
direct  intercourse  by  the  living  voice,  as  well  as  to  the  thousand  dianns 
which  deb'ght  the  sense  of  hearing :  there  are  several  degrees  of  this 
kind  of  d»Bifness.  Difficulty  of  hearing  is  another  thing,  and  may  be 
partial  or  temporary.  It  is  often  a  concomitant  of  age,  of  local  disease, 
or  of  general  functional  derangement.  In  this  case  the  sense  is  only 
impaired ;  in  the  other  it  either  has  not  existed  or  has  been  destroyed. 
There  is  a  wide  difierence  between  a  diminished  sense  of  hearing  and 
a  total  want  of  the  power.  Should  the  case  be  one  of  deafness  from 
birth,  it  is  called  congenital;  should' the  power  of  hearing  have  been 
lost  &om  the  supervention  of  some  disease  in  the  infancy  of  life,  it  may 
yet  be  as  total  as  if  from  birth,  but  it  is  then  a  case  of  acquirtd  deaf- 
ness. In  either  case  it  is  accompanied  with  dumbness ;  for  those  who 
have  never  heard  sounds  cannot  imitate  them,  and  those  who  become 
deaf  before  they  have  heard  spoken  words  are  in  the  same  condition,— 
dumb.  Such  children  are  prevented  from  exercising  that  instinctirc 
faculty  of  imitating  sounds  and  speech,  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
main  pleasui'es  and  one  of  the  most  improving  exercises  of  childhood. 
Again,  deafness  may  come  on  at  a  much  later  period,  and  utterance 
thenceforward  begins  to  be  thick,  guttural,  and  indistinct,  so  as  to  be 
frequently  misunderstood ;  the  d^  person  then  takes  less  pleasure  in 
exercising  a  faculty  which  he  finds  so  comparatively  useless,  and  he 
becomes  dumb  more  from  choice  than  from  necessity.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  invariable  result^  but  depends  to  some  extent  on  tempera-^ 
ment.  Thus  it  was  with  Dr.  Kitto,  who  gives  this  account  of  himself 
in  his  little  volume  '  The  Lost  Senses : '  "  Before  my  fall  my  enun- 
ciation was  remarkably  clear  and  distinct ;  but  after  that  event  it  was 
found  that  I  had  not  only  become  deaf,  but  spoke  with  pain  and  diffi- 
culty, and  in  a  voice  so  greatly  altered  as  to  be  not  easily  understood. 
I  have  no  present  recollection  of  having  ever  experienced  positive  pain 
in  the  act  of  speaking ;  but  I  was  informed  by  one  who  was  present, 
and  deeply  interested  in  all  which  took  pboe  at  that  time,  that  I 
complained  of  pain  in  speaking ;  and  I  am  farther  told,  that  my  voice 
had  become  vary  timilar  to  that  of  one  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  but  vho  Aoi 
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hfm  iaught  to  tpeak. ....  Although  I  have  no  recollection  of  physical 
pain  in  the  act  of  speaking,  I  felt  the  strongest  possible  indisposition 
to  me  my  rocal  organs.  I  seemed  to  labour  under  a  moral  disability 
vhich  cannot  be  described  by  comparison  with  any  disinclination 
vhicb  the  reader  can  be  supposed  to  have  experienced.  The  disin- 
dination  which  one  feels  to  leave  his  waim  bed  on  a  frosty  morning  is 
nothing  to  that  which  I  experienced  against  any  exercise  of  the  organs 
of  speech.  The  force  of  this  tendency  to  dumbness  was  so  great,  that 
for  many  years  I  habitually  expressed  myself  to  others  in  writing,  even 
vhen  not  more  than  a  few  wonis  were  necessary ;  and  when  this  mode 
ot  iotercourae  could  not  be  used,  I  avoided  occasions  of  speech,  or 
heaved  up  a  few  monosyllables,  or  expressed  my  wish  by  a  slight 
motion  or  gesture." 

When  Kitto  was  voyaging  to  the  Mediterranean,  his  kind-hearted 
and  intelligent  companions  had  recourse  to  a  very  justifiable  artifice  to 
iodace  him  to  use  lus  vocal  powers.  His  account  of  it,  and  its  results, 
show  what  may  be  accomplished  in  cases  of  unwillingness  to  speak  on 
the  part  of  the  deaf,  who  hare  once  acquired  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage and  the  power  of  speech.  "  After  much  reasoning  with  me  on 
the  matter,  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  in  which  the  captain  of  the 
ehip  joined,  not  to  imderstand  a  word  I  said,  otherwise  Uian  orally, 
thrtmghout  the  voyage.  In  this  they  persevered  to  a  marvel ;  but  as 
I  bad  much  to  ask,  since  I  had  not  before  been  at  sea,  I  made  very 
great  progress  with  my  tongue  during  the  six  weeks*  voyage,  and  by 
the  time  we  reached  our  deittination  had  almost  overcome  the  habit  of 
c-lut4;lung  a  pen  or  pencil  to  answer  every  question  that  was  asked  me. 
From  this  time  I  usually  expressed  myself  orally  to  those  whom  I 
knev,  in  the  ordinary  intercotirse  of  life ;  but  when  my  communication 
required  many  words,  it  was  usually  conveyed  in  writing.  This,  also, 
I  at  length  dropped,  and  strangers  only  were  addressed  in  writing. 
FinaUy,  I  ventured  to  accost  even  strangers  with  the  tongue,  and  it 
was  only  when  not  understood  that  I  resorted  to  the  pen.  At  first, 
strangers  could  rarely  understand  me  without  much  diffictUty ;  but  under 
the  improvement  which  practice  gave,  my  voice  was  so  much  bettered 
that  the  instances  in  which  it  was  not  readily  understood  gradually 
(iiminisbed,  and  at  the  present  day  I  rarely  find  even  a  foreigner  to 
vhom  my  langua^  is  not  dear.** 

The  importance  of  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  deafness  has  been 
recognised  in  all  our  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  ought  to 
l-e  uij^  upon  the  registrar-general  when  the  next  census  for  Great 
Britain  is  taken.  The  report  on  the '  Status  of  Disease '  in  Ireland  has 
to  a  certain  extent  cleared  the  way  and  shown  the  value  of  such 
isquines.  The  series  of  questions  issued  by  the  conmiissioners  in  that 
cTiiiotry  is  given  below,  and  might  be  adopted  in  future  investigations. 
They  show  the  data  on  which  the  tables  in  the  report  were  constructed. 
They  were  kindly  received  by  the  conmiunity,  and  in  only  one  instance 
wa«  the  required  information  refused. 

1.  Whether  the  person  was  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  or  became  so 
afterwards. 

2.  If  he  (or  she)  was  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  to  what  cause  is  such 
defect  attributed  by  the  friends  or  relatives ;  whether  to  fright,  here- 
ditazy  predisposition,  or  the  near  relationship  of  parents — such  as  the 
intermarriage  of  cousins  ?  If  attributed  to  any  of  these  causes,  state 
the  degree  of  relationship  existing  between  the  parents,  and  specify 
the  nature  of  the  fright  or  accident  experienced. 

3.  If  he  (or  she)  became  deaf  and  dumb  since  birth ;  state  at  what 
age,  and  to  what  cause  or  disease  has  such  been  attributed. 

4.  la  he  (or  she)  paralytic,  idiotic,  or  in  any  other  way  mentally 
or  physically  aflTected  ? 

5.  Whether  any  other  members  of  the  family,  parent  or  parents, 
or  grandparents,  uncles,  aunts,  or  cousins,  have  been  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
whether  ihej  were  by  the  father's  or  the  mother's  side.  If  such  relatives 
were  living  on  March  30,  1851,  please  state  their  names,  and  the 
haruny,  parish,  and  townland  in  which  they  were  then  residing. 

6.  Whether  other  members  of  the  family,  either  dead  or  absent, 
^ich  as  brothers  or  sisters,  were  affected  with  deaf  and  dumbness ;  and 
it  80,  state  iht  number  and  the  position  of  each  in  the  family,  such  as 
fint.  second,  or  third  child,  &c.  If  they  were  alive  upon  March  30, 1851, 
state  where  they  lived :  and  if  dead,  give  the  date  and  cause  of  dea^, 
and  the  age  at  which  they  died« 

7.  If  the  person  is  educated,  state  where,  and  by  what  means  such 
fdacation  was  acquired. 

8.  State 's  position  in  the  family,  whether  first,  second,  or  third 

child  in  a  fomily  of  living,  and  dead,  N.B. — State  the  number 
of  living  and  dead  required  in  this  query. 

,  d>  If  he  (or  she)  has  been  married,  state  the  result  of  such  marriage 
ni  males  and  females,  and  whether  any  of  them  have  been  mute  from 
^irth,  or  became  so  by  accident  or  disease. 

The  efforts  made  by  our  institutions,  those  of  different  countries  of 
Europe,  and  in  some  instances  by  their  governments,  and  by  America, 
have  from  time  to  time  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  causes  of 
deafneas ;  but,  except  the  Report  for  Ireland  above  referred  to,  nothing 
ot  importance  or  authority  has  yet  been  published  in  this  kingdom ; 
the  medical  and  social  aspects  of  deaf-dumbness  have  therefore  been 
^«ry  partially  considered.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to 
wing  together  such  tables  and  facte  as  are  trustworthy,  and  available 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison, together  with  a  body  of  statistics  which 
have  recently  been  collected  for  the  same  object. 


TABLE  I. 
PaoromTioita  w  CoiteawiTAL  awp  Acfttyiaxp  DaAFKMi.  (Umxtsb  Kimodox.) 


In  London  Asylums  (Toynbee)  •       , 
Glacgow  Institution  to    1855        .        .    . 
Torkshlre  ditto                 1859    . 
Birmingham  ditto            1859        .        «    , 
Liverpool  ditto                 1859     •        • 
NeweaaUe^n-Tyas  ditto  1859        .        .    . 
Belfast  ditto                     1859    . 
Exeter  ditto                    1859        •        •    . 

J 

• 

1 

1 
1 

1 

O 

411 
440 
634 
413 
S05 
155 
816 
239 

818 
851 

878 
319 
209 
108 
273 
183 

98 
89 
141 
93 
79 
52 
43 
56 

1ft 
17 

281S 

2120 

651 

32 

The  discrepancies  in  this  table  are  not  greater  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, some  of  them  mav  arise  from  imperfect  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  those  who  furnished  the  information,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  if  there  are  errors  in  one  column  they  are  balanced  by  opposite 
ones,  and  we  may  come  to  the  very  safe  conclusion  that  three-four^ 
of  the  aggregate  casea  which  are  brought  to  oiur  institutions  are  of  con- 
genital deafness.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  cases  that  has  ever  been 
accumulated  for  comparison,  connected  with  tiie  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  this  kingdom. 

The  report  on  the  status  of  disease  for  Ireland  presents  a  very  dif- 
ferent proportion,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  result  obtained 
in  any  other  country.  It  gives  us  a  total  of  4747  (excluding  the  dtmi^b 
not  deaf,  the  paralytic,  and  the  idiotic) ;  of  Uiis  number  8885  were  bom 
deaf,  and  535  onl^  became  so  after  birth ;  827  cases  are,  however,  re- 
ported as  uncertain  or  unknown ;  still  if  these  were  added  to  Uie  caset 
of  acquired  deafness,  the  proportion  would  remain  very  laive  of  con- 
genital cases.  The  Belfast  institution  proportions,  in  Table  I.,  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  confirmatory  of  ^e  lai;ge  number  of  congenital 
cases  in  Ireland. 

TABLE  IT. 

PaoroRTioKs  or  CoKonrrrAL  amd  Acqitirxd  DxarHiss.     (Uhitzd  Statu.) 


Hartford  Institution  to  Hay,  1851      . 
New  York  ditto  to  January,  1854  .        .    . 
Ohio  ditto  to  December,  1854     •        •        • 
Kentacky  ditto  1849  to  1851          .        .    . 
Indiana  ditto  1849  to  1851 
Illinoia  ditto  to  January,  1851        •        .    . 
Tennessee  ditto  1849          «... 
Philadelphia  ditto  to  January,- 1853        •    . 

Dednet  for  repetitionsi  pupils  of  morel 
than  one  school        •        •        •        .   / 

1 

! 

1 

1 

S 

1060 

1148 

581 

85 

195 

95 

81 

703 

587 

492 

215 

44 

104 

44 

19 

876 

468 

431 

281 

82 

82 

43 

8 

251 

60 

225 

85 

9 
9 
8 

4 
76 

8898 
22 

1831 
18 

1591 
8 

476 
1 

3676 

1818 

158, 

475 

Thia  table  shows  that  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  cases  are  of  acquired 
deafness,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  uncertain  ones.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  English  pupils  and  not  quite  one-half  of  the  American 
ones  were  bom  deaf  and  dumb.  One-fourth  of  the  English  pupils  and 
two-fifths  of  those  of  the  United  States  became  deaf  by  accident  or 
disease.  The  European  table  which  follows  (excepting  Qermany)  offera 
somewhat  similar  results  to  that  for  Great  Britain,  namely  one-fourth 
acquired  to  three-fourths  congenital. 

TABLE  III.  PaoPORTZOifs  or  CoNomriTAL  DxAFyssi.     (Evaopi.) 


Belgium,  1885 

Dnchy  of  Modena,  1888         •        .        •    • 
Tuscany,  1848  (^ineludlng  uncertain) 
Oroninffen  Institution  (Holland),  1848  .     . 
Paris  ditto  (France),  1829  to  1886      . 
Nancy  ditto  (France),  1828  to  1850        .     . 
Copenhagen  ditto  (Denmark),  before  1856  . 
St.  Petenbnrg  ditto  (Roasia),  1836        •    . 
Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenbnrf  .        •        .        . 

United  Xiagdom,  from  Table  I.     •       •    • 

Ireland  Ceniua,  1851          •       •       •        . 

European  Reinms,  exeept  Germany       \    . 

1 

• 

3 
1 
1 

407 
86 
265 
185 
67 
67 
84 
12 
21 

& 

1801 
853 
697 
594 
238 
800 
88 
61 
108 

1484 

267 

•432 

409 

171 

233 

54 

49 

82 

82 

4825 
2812 

8181 
2129 

1144 
651 

7187 
4747 

5310 
3885 

1795 
635 

32 
827 

11884 

9195 

2330 

859 
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TABLE  lY, 
Proportions  or  Coxqkxttal  amo  Acquired  DxAmisB.     (Grrmant.) 


»t 


iQttitation  of  Hamburg,  to  1847      . 
Leipaie,  to  1838    . 
Dre«den  to  1888 
Munich,  1804  to  1835 
Pforsheim,  1838 
Prufnie,  1836        « 
Cologne,  1850 


t» 
ft 
>* 
ft 


If 
f» 
I* 
I* 
*» 
It 


Total  of  Gernuin  Schools 


57 
123 

38 
135 

62 
165 

85 


665 


I 


31 
54 
27 
79 
19 
77 
33 


320 


■i 


26 
69 
11 
56 
43 
88 
52 


345 


Hence  it  appears  that  in  Germany  more  than  half  of  the  cases 
reported,  namely,  52  per  cent.,  were  of  acquired  deafness,  an  extraor- 
dinary revelation  if  this  result  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  propor- 
tions throughout  the  deaf  and  dumb  population  of  that  country,  and 
one  that  should  lead  to  fmiJier  investigations.  As  a  country,  the 
United  States  approximates  more  nearly  to  Germany  than  any  other, 
showing  an  average  of  42  per  cent,  of  acquired  deafness,  thus : — 
Ohio  nearly  51  per  cent.,  Illinois  45,  Hartford  44,  Indiana  42,  Ken- 
tucky 40,  New  York  38,  and  Philadelphia  36  per  cent.  These  proportions 
are  for  the  different  districts  whence  the  respective  institutions  are 
supplied  with  pupils. 

This  great  prevalence  of  acquired  deafness  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States  may  now  be  usefully  compared  with  the  proportions  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  with  other  parts  of  Europe.  Ireland,  the 
country  par  excellence  of  the  congenitally  deaf,  presents  us  with  only 
11  per  cent,  of  acquired  deafness,  and  with  82  per  cent,  congenita, 
the  other  7  per  cent,  being  of  uncertain  origin.  The  foiu*  northern 
counties  of  England,  represented  by  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  show  a 
proportion  of  33  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  acquired  dea&ess ;  Liver- 
]iool,  representing  portions  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  a  large  floating 
population  from  various  places,  exhibits  26  per  cent,  of  its  cases  of 
acquired  deafness ;  the  Yorkshire  Institution,  operating  chiefly  within 
that  county,  has  also  had  26  per  cent,  of  its  cases  of  this  class,  and 
8  per  cent,  uncertain ;  London  and  Exeter  show  an  equal  ratio, 
namely,  24  per  cent. ;  the  former  not  only  provides  for  the  metropolis, 
but  also  receives  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  while  Exeter 
is  limited  to  the  four  western  counties ;  Birmingham  receives  children 
from  the  midland  counties  chiefly,  and  shows  that  22  per  cent,  of 
them  were  not  bom  deaf.  Glasgow  obtains  about  half  its  pupils 
from  Lanarkshire,  and  the  others  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  shows 
that  20  per  cent,  of  its  number  were  not  congenitaUy  deaf,  while 
Belfast  differs  but  little  from  the  Commissioners*  Report  for  Ireland,  by 
witnessing  that  only  14  per  cent,  of  its  pupils  became  deaf  after  birth. 

We  are  thus  made  aware  that  the  average  of  acquired  deafness  in 
Great  Britain  is  25  per  cent.,  while  Germany  has  more  than  double 
that  proportion,  and  the  United  States  of  America  show  a  ratio  of 
42  per  cent.  The  average  for  Europe,  excepting  Ireland  and  Germany, 
is  the  same  as  for  Great  Britain,  but  ofiers  the  following  anomalies  : 
Belgium,  St.  Petersburg,  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg  and  Nancy 
(France)  vary  from  20  to  22  per  cent,  only ;  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  the 
Paris  Institution,  and  that  of  Groningen  show  respectively  25,  28,  and 
31  per  cent.,  while  Ttiscany  and  Copenhagen  each  present  39  per  cent, 
of  acquired  deafness. 

These  results  suggest  several  questions  for  further  inquiry ;  they  can- 
not be  accidental ;  variations  so  great  mu^t  have  adequate  causes.  If 
geographical  position  could  have  any  influence,  it  might  be  adduced 
that  the  United  States  and  Germany  are  both  continental,  while 
Ireland,  with  results  so  opposite,  is  insular ;  but  Great  Britain  is  also 
insular,  and  presents  the  medium  ratio  between  the  two.  The  Anglo- 
Americans,  the  Germans,  the  Britons  are  all  of  the  same  mixed 
Teutonic  race;  the  Irish  have  in  them  the  Celtic  element;  the 
isothermals  which  pass  through  the  United  States  also  enclose  Ger- 
many, the  south  of  Ireland,  and  the  south  of  England.  The  popula- 
tions are  subject  to  similar  diseases,  and  have  equal  advantages  of 
medical  aid  in  cases  of  illness — yet  deafness  supervenes  upon  one  or 
other  disease  twice  in  Germany  for  once  in  Yorkshire,  twice  in  the 
United  States  for  once  in  Glasgow,  four  times  in  Connecticut  (Hart- 
foi-d)  for  once  in  Ireland,  and  three  times  in  the  North  of  England 
(Newcastle)  for  once  in  Ireland.  Brighton,  representing  the  counties 
of  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Kent,  presents  a  similar  result  to  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  Why  there  should  be  two  cases  of  acquired  deafness  in 
Tuscany  and  Belgium  for  one  at  St.  Petersburg,  or  why  Belgium, 
itself  below  the  average,  should  have  two  for  one  in  Ireland,  is  a  ciuious 
matter  for  future  research. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  are  found  chiefly  among  the  poor  in  England, 
and  it  is  probable  that  deafness  will  diminish  from  the  great  attention 
now  given  to  this  class,  whether  within  or  out  of  unions;  in  this 
respect  the  very  poor  are  better  cared  for  than  those  just  above  them, 
who  never  seek  parochial  aid ;  probably  better,  in  the  matter  of  medical 
attendance,  than  the  well-to-do  scattered  rural  population,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance alone  will  tend  to  prevent  the  supervention  of  deafness  from 


suppressed  eruptions  in  various  diseases.  The  attention  of  the  pby- 
sician  is  not  only  directed  to  the  cure  of  the  present  disease  for  which 
he  is  immediately  consulted,  but  also  to  the  prevention  of  any  evil 
consequences  which  might  follow  such  disease.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
in  the  wilder  districts  of  Germany,  and  in  the  newly  settled  counUet 
of  the  United  States — from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  prompt  atten- 
tion, or  the  distance  of  a  medical  practitioner,  disease  is  often  suffered 
to  have  its  way,  and  is  then  followed  by  consequences  which  the 
exercise  of  timely  skill  might  have  averted  T  This  cause  has  doubtless 
operated,  and  may  stUl  operate  among  the  rural  populationa  of 
England.  Why  does  it  not  produce  a  larger  proportion  of  acquired 
deafness  in  Ireland  ? 

It  Ib  observed  by  Mr.  Buxton,  the  head-master  of  the  Liverpool 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dimib,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Liver- 
pool ' Medico-Chirurgical  Journal,'  January,  1859:  "It  is  certainly 
remarkable,  that  while,  according  to  the  ascertained  facta,  not  half  so 
many  children  are  bom  deaf  in  any  giyen  population  in  the  United 
States  as  in  Europe,  still  the  ■  excessive  prevalence  of  deafness  from 
disease  or  accident,  brings  up  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  to  the  whole 
population  to  very  nearly  the  same  ratio  which  is  found  among  our- 
selves. In  tins  county  of  Lancaster  it  is  1  in  2045,  and  for  the  wbok 
white  population  of  the  United  States  it  is  1  in  2152.**  The  thirty- 
fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  compares  the  United 
States  in  this  respect  with  Europe :  "  In  Europe  generally,  the  chances 
of  the  birth  of  a  deaf-mute  child  are  more  than  twice  as  gnai  as  in  the 
United  States,  or  615  in  a  million  against  278  in  a  mmion ;  but  the 
chances  of  the  loss  of  hearing  after  birth,  are  in  Europe  genenUymuch 
less  than  in  the  United  States,  namely,  154  in  a  million  there,  and  222 in 
a  million  here ;  while  in  Ireland  this  proportion  is  onl^  80  in  a  mOlion.* 

The  Commissioners*  Report  on  the  status  of  disease  in  Ireland, 
supplies  a  hint  respecting  acquired  deafness  which  ought  to  be 
regarded  with  special  attention  :  "  Comparing  the  congenital  with 
the  acquired  cases,  we  find  some  remarkable  diflerences,  caused  by 
localities.  In  the  former  class,  the  proportions  are  1  in  1872  in  the 
civic,  and  1  in  every  1517  in  the  rural;  wnereas  in  the  latter  the  revene 
obtains,  that  class  being  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  9519  in  the  dyic, 
and  1  in  11,749  in  the  rural — ^the  congenital  form  of  disease  existing 
most  amongst  the  rural  population ;  and  that  acquired  after  biith 
prevailing  most  in  crowded  cities  and  towns,  where  children  and  young 
persons  are  particularly  exposed  to  accidents,  scrofulous  affections  and 
deleterious  influences  arising  from  density  of  population,  unwholesome 
food,  impure  air,  and  insufficient  sewerage.  Moreoyer,  the  populaUoas 
of  cities  and  towns  being  in  great  part  recruited  by  immigration  from  the 
rural  districts,  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  more  likely  to  remain  with  their 
friends  in  their  native  homes  than  those  possessing  speech  and  hearing." 

Respecting  the  diseases  on  which  deafness  followed,  we  have  the 
following  information  from  various  institutions ;  the  heauds  adopted  by 
Mr.  Toynbee,  though  too  few,  have  been  adhered  to  in  Tables  V.  and 
VI.,  among  other  reasons  from  the  immense  yariety  of  causes  assigned 
for  the  malady  in  other  tables,  but  in  Table  VIL  the  heads  of  the 
Census  Commissioners  for  Ireland  are  followed  :— 

TABLE  V. 
Diseases  on  wthicb  DxAntssa  has  supkhtxnkd.     (UwrrsD  KnfODOM.) 


Fevers. 

1 

London  Asylnm  (Toynbee)    . 
Glasgrow  Institution 
Torkrhire  ditto        .        .    • 

1 

m 

si 

o  g 

II 

£g 

1 
'3 

141 

86 

I 
29 

23 
8 
19 

13 

35 
19 
61 

44 

19 

Birmingham  ditto         .        • 
Liverpool  ditto         •        •     . 
Newcostle^.on.Tyne  ditto 
Belfast  ditto    .... 

18 
25 
2 

1 

S8 
11 
5 

8 

29 

17 

8 

20 

9 
47 
21 

93    ' 
102 

Exeter  ditto 

Tutal  .        .        .     . 

15 

10 

29 

265 

46 

194 

169 

«74 

TABLE  VI. 

DiSKAfKS  OK  WHICH  DKAVMESS  has  SIIPBaTP.2CVD. 


(UnrsD  Statxs.) 


Fevers. 

1 

• 

1 

J8 

1 

1 

a  •S 

1^ 

i  o 

9M 

• 

-3 

Hartford      .        •        .        . 

O 

a 

>Q 

QP 

H 

90 

103 

16 

143 

111 

46S 

Now  York        •        •        •    . 

83 

19 

22 

179 

126 

431 

Ohio    .        .        .        .      ] 

Kentucky         .        • 

Indiana        .        •        . 

> 

49 

16 

50 

101 

88 

304 

IlUnois    .        •        .        • 

Tennessee    .        .        .      , 

Philadelphia    •        .        .    . 

43 

8 

3 

37 

25 

852 

116   • 

Totol 

m 

265 

146 

91 

460 
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TABLE  VIL 

DI8KI.SES  ON  WHICH  DEAJrirKSB  HAS  BUPEBYSKXQ.     (EUROPB.) 


AiTectionB  Mtlng  loeally 
on  OrgasB  of  Hearing. 


i4 
& 
■J 

a 

CO 


ft 


1851  . 
18S5 
18SS  . 
1850 
1845  . 
1839  to  1836 


Irelaad, 

I  Belsiom     ,« 

lUodena      „ 

'  NaBcj         „ 
Groningen  ,« 
Puif 
Ldpsle 
Htmbnrg       • 
Copenhagen         • 
Cologne         •        • 
Altenbnrg  and  Dresden 
PregQO  ... 
Torluhire  Institution  • 
Bin&tngbam      „ 
LiverpOwl  „         • 

London  (Tojnbee)  • 

Totals        •        . 


13 

15 

8 


17 


. . 


I 


.1   • . 

•  I   •• 
.i     3 


S 

2 


.     54 


*       . 

h      rr 

s 

£18 

IS" 

14 

38 

19 

15 

6 

•  • 

1 

1 

7 

34 

6 

4 

4 

SO 

.  • 

• . 

5 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

12 

1 

4 

18 

29 

8 

18 

2 

25 

4 
89 

86 

239 

Disenies  nnd  Aecidenta  affecting  the  Bnin  and 
NerYons  System. 


20 


74 

65 

81 

21 

56 

13 

4 

3 

1 

16 

1 

5 

19 

24 

11 

23 


368 


19 

•  ■ 


27 

18 

2 


60 


3 

I 


27 

35 

2 

0 

30 

14 

3 

5 

3 

12 


15 

18 

4 

4 


i 
EL 


53 

24 


.  a 
•  ■ 


178      76 


a 

M 


13 

a  • 
»  . 


13 


44 

36 
7 
5 
7 

a 

6 
1 


1^ 


8 

9 

00 


3 

4 


2 


34 

19 

2 

3 


16 


1 

2 
1 
2 

1 

27 

5 

5 

4 


116      106 


16 


Unelassifled  and  uncertain 
Causes. 


5 
S 


5 

i 


2 

40 
7 

13 
33 

r 

8 
10 

a 

5 
3 

28 
6 
5 


169 


40 

*  * 


44 


••14   Mm 


11 

* . 


*  * 
.  * 


11 


i 

I 


99 

108 

12 

14 

21 

15 

4 

8 

18 

3 

5 


16 

8 

47 

35 


413 


ToUL 


534 

403 
80 
70 

200 
67 
69 
32 
34 
52 
32 
88 

141 
93 

102 
98 


2095 


It  is  impossible  to  say  from  any  existing  data,  whether  boys  or  girls 
are  more  liable  to  the  infirmity  of  deafness  arising  from  other  diseases. 
The  Irish  Report  gives  419  cases  of  acquired  deafness,  in  which  the  sex 
is  distinguished ;  of  these,  216  are  males,  and  203  females.  It  is,  how- 
ever, remarked,  "  that  according  to  the  present  census  there  is  rather 
an  undue  proportion  of  males  over  females  in  Ireland.'*  Parents  and 
nuraes  have  the  popular  opinion  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  rear  boys 
tiian  girls— that  a  girl  will  battle  through  a  severe  illness,  where  a  boy 
would  £gdl  to  do  so — that  a  boy  would  be  left  with  disease  upon  him, 
when  a  girl  would  be  free  from  any  secondary  complaint ;  there  are 
doubtless  cases,  where  life  is,  saved  at  the  expense  of  one  or  other  of 
the  organs;  but  which  sex  most  readily  yields  to  the  lesser  deprivation 
to  preTent  the  greater,  must  at  present  remain  uncertain.  The  York- 
ihae  Institution  has  had  under  instruction  300  boys  and  234  girls, 
among  them  were  141  cases  of  acquired  deafness;  84  of  these  cases 
were  boys,  and  57  were  girls — a  fair  relative  proportion  of  either  sex, 
namely,  60  per  cent,  of  boys,  and  40  per  cent,  of  girls. 

Efforts  can  only  be  made  to  prevent  a  recurring  calamity,  when  its 
extent  and  the  external  circumstances  tending  to  produce  it  are  known ; 
the  various  diseaaes  favourable  to  the  supervention  of  deafness  have 
been  named,  and  the  next  circumstance  which  claims  notice  is  the 
age  at  vHch  experience  has  shown  the  greatest  liability  to  the 
isluence  of  disease  arises.  It  might  be  widbed  that  all  institutions 
supported  by  tho  state  or  by  public  benevolence  were  required  to 
record  such  facts,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  general  welfare,  then  would 
our  information  afford  more  conclusive  results — 
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Provided  the  due  proportion  of  the  120  under  the  age  of  3  years,  for 
Ireland,  were  distributed  under  1  and  2  yearsi  it  would  be  at  once 


manifest  that  the  most  fatal  time  of  a  child's  life  for  the  acquisition  of 
deafness  is  that  between  1  and  2  years  of  age,  and  that  the  next  most 
dangerous  period  is  between  2  and  3 ;  after  5,  the  liabilities  decrease 
materially.  It  will  be  evident  then,  that  great  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised by  parents  during  the  continuance  and  development  of  all 
diseases  to  which  children  are  subject  during  the  first  quinquenial 
period  of  their  life,  and  more  especially  with  reference  to  those 
diseases  which  are  shown  in  the  previous  tables  to  be  favourable  to  the 
supervention  of  deafness. 

The  tendency  of  deafness  to  run  in  families  is  well  known.  The 
Report  of  the  Belfast  Institution  for  1854  shows,  on  a  list  of  68  pupils, 
one  instance  of  5  (all)  in  a  family  deaf  and  dumb,  four  cases  of  3  in  a 
family,  and  ten  cases  of  2  in  the  same  family.  The  534  pupils  who 
have  been  received  into  the  Yorkshire  Institution  have  arisen  out  of 
416  families ;  of  this  niunber,  342  had  only  a  single  case  of  deafness 
among  their  children,  the  other  cases  arose  out  of  74  families — 45  of 
which  had  tico  each  (90),  18  had  three  each  (54),  7  had /our  each  (28), 
and  4  had  five  each  (20),  making  192  cases.  Of  the  Birmingham  pupils, 
412  were  received  out  of  369  families ;  of  these,  305  had  each  one  deaf 
and  dumb,  43  families  had  two  each  (86),  15  had  three  each  (45),  4  had 
four  each  (16),  one  had /re  (5),  and  one  had  seven  (7).  The  239  pupils 
of  the  Exeter  Institution  have  been  received  out  of  164  &imilies,  149 
were  single  instances  in  the  family,  20  families  had  each  tioo  (40),  12 
had  each  three  (36),  and  4  had  each  four  (16).  The  thirbr-fourth 
Report  of  the  Glasgow  Institution  8hows  that  in  298  families  there  was 
one  case  in  each,  in  36  families,  two  in  each  (72),  in  20  families,  three 
in  each  (60),  in  3  families, /our  in  each  (12),  in  one  family /re  (5),  and 
in  one  seven  (7),  making  454  cases  of  deaf  and  dumb  in  369  fetmilies. 
The  Report  of  the  London  Asylum  for  1859  shows  a  selected  list  of 
23  families,  containing  160  children,  of  whom  105  are  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  thirty-fifth  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  contains  much 
interesting  mformation  of  the  tendency  of  deafness  to  run  in  families, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  pupils  of  that  and  other  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  but  space  forbids  our  extracting  any  portion ;  enough 
has  been  shown  above  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject,  except  that 
it  seems  desirable  to  insert  the  following  table  (in  col.  411)  from  the 
census  of  Ireland,  which  is  introduced  in  the  Report  by  these  observa- 
tions :  "  In  3415  instances  of  deaf-mutes,  concerning  whom  the  par- 
ticulars were  available,  we  have  acquired  the  information  shown  in 
the  annexed  table,  with  respect  to  the  numbers  of  which  the  families 
consisted  in  which  one  or  more  mutes  were  bom  in  each.  From  it 
we  perceive  that  families  consisting  of  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight, 
presented  the  greatest  number  of  mutes.  The  family  position  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  is  also  shown  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  foregoing  Table. 
In  one  instance,  two  mute  children,  one  the  tenth  and  the  other  the 
last,  occurred  in  a  family  of  twenty-nine,  all  bom  of  the  same  parents ; 
tho  twenty-ninth  child,  now  aged  fifty-five,  is  still  living  in  the  county 
of  Cork." 

We  have  now  to  consider  some  of  the  causes  which  are  productive 
of  deafness.  The  laws  which  influence  the  physical  condition  of  man- 
kind are  becoming  better  known  than  they  were  formerly,  and  all  new 
discoveries  which  tend  to  the  amelioration  of  "the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir 
to,"  are  appreciated  and  applied  as  opportunities  arise.  Some  of  these 
evils  are  transitory,  and  yield  to  the  efforts  made  for  their  relief ;  others, 
though  permanent,  may  in  many  instances  be  divested  of  their  worst 
character;  some  are  to  a  large  extent  preventible,  and  among  this 
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clofiB  deafness,  both  in  its  congenital  and  acquired  forms,  may  be 
placed.  The  condition  of  things  necessary  to  bring  about  such  a  result 
may  be  aided  and  encouraged  by  wise  legislatiye  enactments,  by  in- 
creased knowledge,  and  a  willingness  to  obserre  the  laws  which  govern 
and  regulate  life  and  health.  When  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
obedience  to  these  laws  is  favourable  to  soundness  of  body  and  mind, 
and  that  a  disregard  of  them  brings  its  own  punishment  in  the  form  of 
disease,  and  early  death,  we  may  hope  that  many  of  the  afflictions 
imder  which  mankind  labour  wUl  pass  away  or  suffer  diminution. 
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The  principal  ascertained  causes  of  congenital  deafness  are  heredi- 
tary transmission,  consanguine  marriages,  feebleness  of  constitution  in 
the  parents,  scrofula,  the  influence  of  locality,  and  the  ill-health  of  or 
accident  to  the  mother  during  pregnancy.  The  experience  of  our 
institutions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  researches  and  opinions  of 
scientific  men  have  accumulated  evidence  on  all  these  causes  which 
entitles  them  to  separate  consideration.  The  results  of  such  researches 
and  opuiions  will  be  given,  but  only  to  such  an  extent  as  can  be  borne 
out  by  the  confirmatory  experience  of  the  writer.  Cases  similar  to  those 
to  be  adduced  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  all  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  might  be  multiplied  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent  The 
physical  history  of  deafness  has  attracted  much  attention  during  recent 
years,  and  the  surmises  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  have  now  in 
many  instances,  become  established  facts. 

Several  cases  of  the  transmission  of  deafness  through  three  genera- 
tions are  known  to  the  writer  of  this  article  ;  evidence  of  a  similar 
nature  from  other  sources  is  proof  sufficient  that  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  deafness  is  Hereditary  Trantmisgion,  **  It  has  been  clearly 
ascertained,*'  says  Mr.  Harvey, '  On  the  Ear,'  "  that  the  most  common 
cause  is  a  strumous  and  delicate  habit  of  the  body,  generally  hered- 
itary." An  important  table  is  given  in  the  census  returns  for  Ireland, 
"  showing  the  result  of  hereditary  predisposition,  or  family  peculiarity 
in  the  praduction  of  congenital  muteism.  From  its  arrangement  we 
learn  that  in  329  instances,  numbering  471  persons  bom  in  families 
some  of  the  previous  members  or  collateral  branches  of  which  were 
mute,  249  persons  were  bom  deaf  and  dumb  where  the  disease  appeared 
to  come  from  the  father's  side ;  whereas  in  the  other  division,  where 
the  afiTection  was  transmitted  through  the  female  line  the  number 
amounted  but  to  222.  Among  the  examples  which  are  given  illustrative 
of  this  tible  we  find  the  following :  "  In  cases  of  single  congenital 
muteism,  where  the  relatives  were  also  deaf  and  dumb,  there  were  by 
the  father's  side — in  two  instances  an  uncle  and  an  aunt,  in  one  case 
two  grandaimts,  in  one  instance  two  aunts,  in  one  case  an  aunt  and  a 
cousin,  in  anoUier  case  two  nieces  and  a  cousin,  in  another  instance 
six  cousins ;  in  three  cases  there  were  four  cousins ;  in  eleven  instances, 
three  couisins ;  and  in  nine  cases  two  cousins,  all  deaf-mutes.  Where 
two  of  the  family  were  affected  with  congenital  deaf-dumbness,  in  two 
instances  four  cousins  were  in  a  similar  condition,  in  two  cases  three 
cousin^  were  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  four  instances  two  cousins  were 
thus  afliicted.  Where  three  cases  of  congenital  deaf-dumbness  occurred 
in  the  same  family,  in  one  caae  the  great-grandfather  had  been  deaf 
and  dumb,  in  two  instances  two  grand-uncles  bad  likewise  been  deaf- 
mutes,  and  in  five  cases  two  cousins  were  in  a  similar  condition. 

Where  the  relationship  came  by  the  mother's  side,  there  were  in 
cases  of  single  congenital  muteism,  one  instance  of  a  niece  and  one 
cousin ;  eight  cases  where  three  cousins  were  deaf  and  dumb ;  and 


fourteen  instances  where  two  cousins  were  thus  affected.  In  cases  of 
two  mutes  in  the  same  family,  we  find  that  in  one  case  two  auntd  i^-«re 
also  deaf  and  dumb,  in  one  case  three  cousins,  and  in  four  cases  two 
cousins  laboured  under  the  like  defect.  Where  three  mutes  occurred 
in  the  same  family,  in  one  instance  an  imcle  and  an  aunt,  and  in 
another  a  half-xmcle  and  an  aunt,  were  deaf  and  dumb;  and  two  caeei 
presented  two  cousins  also  deaf  and  dumb."  The  thirty-fourth  Kep ort 
of  the  Glasgow  Institution  (1855)  gives  cases  similar  in  character  to 
the  above,  from  the  records  of  that  institution,  and  every  school  of  the 
kind  could  supply  facts  bearing  on  the  hereditairy  transmission  of  deaf- 
dumbness. 

Cvnaanguine  Marriages  are,  next  to  hereditary  transmission,  perhaps 
the  most  fertile  source  of  deafness.    Every  institution  in  the  kingdom 
bears  witness  to  this  fact  in  the  numerous  cases  of  pupOa  who  are  the 
offspring  of  first  cousins.    And  deafness  is  not  the  only  evil  result ; 
idiotcy,  blindness,  feebleness  of  frame,  insanity,  the  death  of  childrai 
in  early  life,  and  various  physical  imperfections,  such  as  club-foot,  hare- 
lip, and  spinal  deformities  are  too  often  the  result  of  such  nurrivges. 
Mr.  Buxton  says,  **  In  an  inquiry  which  I  made  sometime  ago,  from  % 
large  number  of  persons,  I  found  that  about  every  tenth  case  of  deaf- 
ness resulted  from  the  marriage  of  cousins ;"  and  Dr.  Peet,  of  the  Xev 
York  Institution,  confirms  this  ratio ;  the  writer's  experience  is  very 
similar,  and  has  extended  to  other  mental  and  physical  defects,  aa  well 
as  to  deafness,  as  a  conunon  result  of  such  marriages.    The  Irish  Com- 
missioners report  on  this  branch  of  their  inquiry  as  follows :  "  Amoog 
the  predisposing  causes  of  hereditary  disease,  the  too  close  oonan- 
guinity  of  parents  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  paramount,  ud  con- 
sequently, an  inquiry  was  made  as  to  its  probable  effect  in  producing 
deaf-dumbness.      Returns  of  this  nature  must  be  expected  to  be 
deficient ;  still,  170  instances  were  recorded,  in  which  the  parents  were 
related  in  the  degrees  of  first,  second,  or  tfaird  cousins.    The  rault  of 
these  intermarriages  was  109  cases  of  one  in  a  family  deaf  and  dumb, 
of  which  ninety- four  were  congenital  and  five  acquired ;  three  were 
dumb  only,  and  seven  dumb  and  idiotic.    Thirty-seven  cases  of  coo* 
genital  and  one  of  acquired  deaf-dumbness  occurred,  where  tco  of 
tiie  family  were  affected,  including  four  out  of  the  fifteen  cases  of 
twins  already  specified.     Of  the  remainder,  seventeen  instances  oc- 
curred in  which  three  of  the  same  family;  and  three  where /ow in 
the  one  family  were  deaf  and  dumb.    In  one  of  the  instances  where  nx 
in  the  family  were  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  the  cases  of  both  seyen  and 
eight  deaf  and  dumb  in  families,  the  parents  were  also  nearly  con- 
nected.     These  numbers  include,  not  merely  the  living  upon  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  March  (when  the  censiu  was  taken),  but  aU  the 
children  living  or  dead,  bom  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  same  parents.* 

A  writer  in  the  'British  Quarterly  Review'  (Na  LVII.)  has  taken  op 
this  subject  in  its  many  bearings,  and  as  our  own  experience  confinns 
his  statements,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  quote  them :  **  Popular  opinion 
and  scientific  induction  equally  lead  to  the  impression,  that  although 
one  marriage  between  near  relatives  may  be  unattended  by  evil  con- 
sequences immediately  perceptible,  yet  it  is  very  rare  that  the  sec^-nd 
or  third  is  so  innocent.  There  usually  arises  amongst  the  children 
resulting  from  such  unions  a  tendency  to  disorders,  functional  or 
Clonic,  of  the  nervous  system,  or  of  the  nutritive  oigans,  tending  in 
the  former  case  to  unsoundness  of  mind,  and  in  the  latter  to  con- 
ditions bordering  on  scrofula,  or  an  allied  affection.  M.  Devay  found 
in  the  children  proceeding  from  121  consanguine  marriages,  twenty-two 
cases  of  sterility  (actual  and  virtual),  twenty -seven  cases  of  various  defor 
mities,  and  two  deaf-mutes.  Dr.  Boinet  knew  five  idiots  in  fiw 
different  families  sprung  from  this  sort  of  marriage.  A  celebrated 
lawyer,  married  to  a  cousin,  lost  three  children  from  hydrocephalus. 
A  manufacturer  at  Lyon,  similarly  married,  had  fourteen  childreo; 
eight  died  of  convulsions  at  an  early  age ;  only  one  survived ;  the 
remainder  died  of  scrofulous  affections.  In  our  own  circle  of  acquauit- 
ance  we  know  several  families  where  there  is  an  idiot  child,  or  where 
several  of  the  children  have  the  most  strongly-marked  nervous  pecu- 
liarities, to  which  the  parents  and  the  ancestry  were  strangers,  and  fi^r 
which  there'  seemed  to  be  no  plausible  reason,  except  tiiat  their  parenis 
were  cousins,  and  that  the  families  had  been  in  the  habit  of  inter- 
marrying." The  writer  of  this  article  has,  for  several  reasons,  preicrrttl 
giving  the  above  extracts  to  detailing^  similar  cases  which  have  come 
within  lus  own  observation,  but  he  is  acquainted  with  more  than  fiuy 
instances  in  which  cousins  have  intermarried,  and  whose  children  ha« 
been  visited  with  one  or  more  of  the  evils  above  alluded  to ;  he,  tber^ 
fore,  regards  such  marriages  as  the  transgression  of  a  natuml  law, 
which  is  followed  by  its  own  punishment.  , 

The  records  of  every  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  tn« 
observations  of  individuals  who  have  applied  themselves  to  this  in- 
quiry, show  that  constitutional  feebleness  in  one  or  both  parents  i? » 
cause  of  deaf-muteism.     In  every  institution  there  is  a  larg«'  P!j^ 
portion  of  orphans  and  half-orphans  than  would  be  found  among  tfl< 
children  in  an  ordinary  school,  and  also  a  larger  proportion  of  pare"-' 
labouring  under  some  physical  infirmity.     On  one  of  these  P*^^"**j! 
New  York  Report,  to  which  we  have  before  referred  says, "  y  f  Tj 
noticed  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  pupils,  perhaps  one-6fth. 
lost  one  or  both  parents  before  they  came  to  school ;  but  we  have  n 
data  to  show  that  this  is  a  larger  proportion  of  orphans  and  na.^* 
orphans  than  would  be  found  on  an  average  in  a  promiscuoii3co.ej 
tion  of  chUdren  who  were  not  deaf."  To  this  testimony  it  may  be  a«i(iw, 
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tUt  one-fourtli  of  the  children  in  the  Yorkshire  Institution  (1858-9) 
had  lost  one  or  both  parents  in  early  life,  a  sure  indication  of  feebleness 
of  coastitution,  and  that  a  certain  number  of  those  living  were  of 
delicate  frame. 

Scro/via  ia  parents,  transmitted  to  the  ofikpring,  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  cause  of  deafness;  it  ia  well  known  to  the  medical 
attendants  of  all  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  strumous 
iffections  are  common  among  the  pupils,  and  that  they  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  congenitally  deaf ;  in  some  of  the  cases  of  children  bom 
d£af,  unhealthy  parents  have  doubtless  originated  the  disease,  inde- 
pendent of  any  hereditary  deafness.  Scrofula  and  consumption,  and 
scrofula  changing  into  one  of  the  protean  forms  of  consumption,  or 
exhibiting  itself  in  glandular  swellings,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  transmitted 
from  parent  to  ohUd.  At  the  same  time  there  are  many  apparently 
healthy  parents*  and  also  parents  known  to  be  iree  from  any  disease, 
whose  children  are  unhealthy,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
thoae  obscure  physiological  conditions  which  constitute  what  is  called 
by  breeders  of  animals,  a  bad  cross. 

The  influence  oi  loealUy  has  often  been  assigned  as  one  of  the 
pedispoaing  causes  of  deafness.  A  spontaneous  diseaae  Reems  to  arise 
in  Euch  cases  which  may  become  her^litaiy,  and  an  accidental  ciroum- 
Etaooe  of  this  nature  may  &ivour  an  acquired  peculiarity  which  may  be 
tnosmitted  to  generations.  Several  cases  are  on  record  of  the  succes- 
BTe  inhabitants  of  damp  houses  having  deaf  and  dumb  children,  who 
were  preriously  free  from  any  predisposition  to  deafness.  Our  own 
experience  has  shown  that  a  huge  number  of  the  children  of  the 
Yorkshire  Institution  were  bom  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountainous 
district,  extending  from  Derbyshire,  through  Yorkshire,  into  Cumber- 
had  ;  the  institutions  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  London,  have 
received  pupils  from  the  other  side  of  this  chain  of  hills ;  and  thus  to 
a  certain  extent  the  theory  of  the  Abb^  Daras,  and  the  correctness  of 
the  observations  in  the  Insh  census  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  article, 
are  confirmed.  The  goitrous  neck  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  Swiss  Alps, 
and  in  certain  parts  of  Hindustan,  is  attributed  to  local  influence,  and 
the  ofispring  of  parents  thus  afflicted  are  subject  to  those  hurd'tumoiu^ 
about  the  neck,  ears^  and  chin,  while  many  of  them  are  deaf  and 
dumb. 

The  iU-heaUk  of,  cr  accident  to  the  tnoAer  during  pregnancy,  is 
oft«n  mentioned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  dea&iess  in  the  ofispring.  Mr. 
Buxton,  the  principal  of  the  Liverpool  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
mentions  some  of  these  cases,  which  we  give  in  nearly  his  own  words. 
"  The  Irish  Census  Returns  record  127  instances  in  which  the  deafness 
of  the  child  was  ascribed  to  fright,  experienced  by  the  mother  before 
it9  birth ;  but  though  subsequent  inquiry  was  made  into  a  sufficient 
Bomber  of  these  cases,  in  order  to  obtain  some  trustworthy  information 
as  to  the  causes  of  fright,  no  result  was  arrived  at  which  was  worthy 
of  detailed  publication.  ...  At  Leipsic,  in  three  cases  of  con- 
genital deafness,  the  misfortune  was  ascribed  to  the  fright  of  the 
mother,  and  in  three  others  to  mechanical  violence — qne  before  birth, 
aad  two  from  difficult  delivery.  At  Qroningen,  the  mothers  of  sixteen 
affirmed  that  they  had  been  frightened  during  pregnancy  by  the  hoarse 
cries  of  a  deaf-mute,  or  pretended  deaf-mute.  Two  women  of  dis- 
tinguished families,  and  of  delicate  constitution  (!),  ascribed  the  mis- 
fortune of  their  children  to  the  impression  received  by  witnessing  the 
performance  of  the  drama— the  '  Abb^  de  I'Ep^e/  Another  French 
ladj  of  rank,  asmgned  the  deafness  of  her  diild  to  the  lively  emotion  (!) 
which  «he  experienced  from  the  circumstance  of  king  Louis  Philippe 
haviog  considerately  offered  her  a  chair,  upon  some  public  occasion, 
when  she  was  evidently  unfit  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  standing.  M. 
Herbert  Valleroux,  in  his  work  on  Deaf-Dumbness,  mentions  that 
KTenl  examples  of  the  effect  of  mental  impression  are  known  to  him, 
one  instance  being  that  of  two  children,  whose  mother  ascribed  their 
privation  to  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  experienced  during  her  pregnancy. 
In  America,  instances  are  known  in  which  a  mother  supposed  the 
deafness  of  her  oflbpring  to  be  owing  to  such  caiises  as  the  following  : 
stopping  the  ears  that  she  might  not  hear  the  screams  of  an  elder 
child  unidergoing  a  surgical  operation,  or  the  cries  of  a  dying  child ; 
frights  received  from  deaf-mutes  or  from  persons  pretending  to  be 
such ;  the  sympathy  or  shock  excited  by  seeing  deaf-mute  children  for 
the  first  time ;  and  the  fear  when  one  child  has  become  deaf  by  disease 
or  accident,  that  the  next  comer  might  be  6orfi  so.  The  latter  reason 
bat  been  frequently  assigned  as  one  of  the  causes  for  the  existence  of 
more  than  one  deaf  child  in  the  same  family ;  as  if  excessive  anxiety 
and  fear  begot  the  very  evil  it  dreaded,  and  thus  '  ran  to  meet  what  it 
would  most  avoid.'  A  woman  living  in  one  of  the  eastern  counties, 
vho  had  three  children  bom  deaf,  stated  that  before  the  birth  of  each, 
^e  had  been  alarmed  by  a  deaf  and  dumb  beggar.  After  the  birth  of 
the  third,  she  never  saw  the  man  again,  and  all  the  children  she  had 
afterwards  possessed  their  hearing  perfectly.  Another  woman  who  had 
three  or  four  deaf  children  out  of  six,  stated  that  before  the  birth  of 
the  first  she  was  summoned  to  the  help  of  a  neighbour  who  had  been 
seized  with  a  fit,  which  rendered  her  speechless,  and  shortly  proved 
&taL  The  sight  so  affected  the  expectant  mother,  as  to  deprive  her  of 
■peech  for  several  hours ;  her  eldest  child,  who  vras  subsequently  bom, 
^oved  deaf  and  dvaaahf  as  were  also  her  third  and  fifth ;  the  sixth  died 
before  the  fiact  could  be  ascertained ;  the  second  and  fourth  heard  per- 
fectly/' Some  of  the  above  cases  are  cited  in  the  Report  of  the  New 
York  Inatitutlony  where  it  is  very  properly  remarked,  that  "  it  may 


allay  the  anxieties  of  mothers  on  this  subject  to  leam,  that  whether 
we  call  such  cases  of  deafness  effects  or  mere  coineidenca,  they  are 
comparatively  infrequent,  amounting  at  the  most  to  one  case  in 
twenty." 

The  only  other  branch  of  inquiry  coming  within  the  scope  and 
space  assigned  to  this  article,  is  that  of  the  marriage  and  intermarriage 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  How  truly  does  the  experience  of  all  our 
institutions  prove  the  correctness  of  the  observation  in  the  Census 
Report  for  Ireland — "the  defect  is  seldom  transmitted  direct  from 
deaf  and  dumb  parents  to  children."  How  few  of  the  pupils  in  our 
schools  are  the  ofibpring  of  deaf  and  dumb  parents ;  there  are  exceptions, 
but  these  only  prove  the  position.  The  Principal  of  the  Hartford 
Asylum  (Connecticut)  says — "  In  only  a  few  instances  have  we  known 
it  transmitted  f  mm  parents  to  their  children/*  The  Principal  of  the 
New  York  Institution  says —  "  We  can  show  that  it  ia  much  the  most 
common  for  the  children  of  deaf-mute  parents  to  possess  the  faculties 
of  which  their  parents  were  deprived."  Among  the  584  pupils  of  the 
Yorkshire  Institution  there  have  only  been  two  cases  in  which  one  of 
the  parents  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  two  instances  in  which  both 
parents  laboured  under  this  infirmity ;  in  one  of  the  former  class  there 
were  three  of  the  children  deaf  and  dumb,  in  one  of  the  latter  all  the 
offspring,  four  in  number,  are  deaf  and  dumb. 

Thirty-four  of  the  former  pupils  of  the  Yorkshire  Institution  are 
known  to  have  entered  into  the  marriage  state ;  there  are  probably 
many  others ;  of  this  number  twenty-four  have  married  deaf  and  dumb 
partners,  one  of  these  instances  is  that  just  recorded  of  all  the  off- 
spring being  deaf  and  dumb,  but  no  others  are  known;  the  other 
ten  are  married  to  hearing  and  speaking  persons,  and  we  have  heard 
of  no  case  of  a  child  among  them  labouring  under  the  defect  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  parents.  Most  of  the  parents  are  ,stiU  young,  and 
they  may  yet  have  children  inheriting  the  parental  defect. 

We  oondude  then  that  there  are  no  sufficient  reasons  why  the  deaf 
and  dumb  should  not  many,  unless  we  lived  under  laws  which  were 
designed  to  exterminate  deafness,  or  to  prevent  every  possible  mode  of 
its  transmission.  Discretion  must  guide  mankind,  understanding  mtist 
keep  them  in  this  point  as  in  many  other  social  and  physical  relations 
with  which  laws  cannot  interfere.  We  have  seen  that  deaf  and  dumb 
offspring  are  neither  the  inevitable  nor  the  ordinary  result  of  marriages 
in  which  one  of  the  parties  is  deaf  and  dumb,  but  in  the  case  of  inter- 
marriage the  liability  is  greatly  increased  and  strengthened.  The 
physic^  weakness  which  produced  the  deafness  under  which  the 
parents  labour  has  nothing  to  overcome  it,  as  in  the  case  of  only  one 
of  the  parents  being  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  if  either  the  husband  or  the 
wife  is  a  member  of  a  family  which  contains  other  deaf-mutes  in  its 
direct  or  collateral  branches,  the  probability  of  deaf  aad  dumb  children 
being  produced  is  thereby  greatly  augmented.  The  cases  of  trans- 
mission for  two  or  three  generations,  known  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  are  all  of  this  clas8--all  among  families  which  have  the  peculiar 
hereditary  predisposition  to  this  defect.  It  is  well  known,  and  daily 
observed,  even  by  non-professional  observers,  that  forms  of  the  body, 
features,  deformities,  and  physical  habits  are  transmitted  from  parent 
to  child ;  that  intellectual  characteristics  are  frequently  transmitted, 
that  moral  qualities  and  tendencies  to  vice  are  inherited  from  parents, 
and  re-appear  in  their  sons  and  daughters. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  few  statistical  documents  to  assist 
us  in  oiur  inquiries  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Since  that  time  most  of  the  institutions  in  the  kingdom  have  collected 
data,  and  some  of  them  have  published  the  results  of  their  researches. 
The  article  written  for  the '  Penny  Cyclopedia,'  in  1837,  suggested  a 
series  of  heads  as  a  foundation  for  such  investigations.  We  are  thankful 
to  acknowledge  how  thoroughly  the  subject  hsM  been  taken  up  in  the 
New  York  Institution,  and  the  aid  we  have  derived  from  its  thirty- 
fifth  report,  so  frequently  referred  to.  Mr.  Buxton,  of  the  Liverpool 
Institution,  has  been  a  successful  labourer  in  a  similar  direction ;  and 
the  reports  of  the  Belfast,  Glasgow,  and  Exeter  Institutions  have  also 
supplied  valuable  matter,  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves  in  the 
course  of  this  article. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB,  EDUCATION  OF  THE.  Before  the  prac- 
ticability  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  admitted,  it  was 
generally  supposed  th^  instruction  by  means  of  the  conventional 
signs  and  sounds  denominated  language  was  limited  to  those  who 
could  hear.  The  idea  never  entered  tiie  mind  of  man,  or  if  it  did 
it  was  as  instantly  rejected,  that  the  deaf-mute  was  not,  on  account 
of  his  deafness,  bereft  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  nor  excluded  from 
the  means  of  connecting  thought  with  symbols.  It  was  not  till 
the  16th  century  that  the  possibility  of  carrying  forward  the  process 
of  education  in  the  absence  of  all  hearing,  received  any  serious  con- 
sideration. Even  at  the  present  day  there  are  many  persons  who 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  not  only  how  abstract  notions,  but  even  how 
the  names  of  palpable  objects  are  made  known  to  the  deaf,  and  at  a 
still  greater  loss  to  imagine  how  they  can  be  brought  to  \ise  language 
to  express  their  ideas.  Having  themselves  obtained  knowledge  through 
the  ear,  having  been  accustomed  to  impart  their  thoughts  by  oral 
communications,  they  seem  to  forget  that  the  mind  has  intelligence  in 
all  the  senses  connecting  it  with  the  external  world,  and  conveying 
knowledge  to  those  higher  faculties  which  compare,  discriminate,  and 
judge.  In  an  intelligent  though  uneducated  deaf  person,  an  observer 
woi3d  find  these  processes  going  forward,  though  confined  indeed  to  a 
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very  limited  sphere,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  his  knowledge,  but  still 
knowledge,  deduced  from  observation,  limited  also  by  the  want  of  a 
conventional  mode  of  expressing  it.  The  existence  of  the  reasoning 
power  being  thus  evident,  the  means  to  cultivate  it  would  be  the 
next  object  for  philosophic  investigation.  That  Aristotle  had  never 
made  these  observations  and  investigations  is  evident,  or  he  would 
not  have  come  to  that  absolute  conclusion  which  excludes  the  deaf 
from  all  participation  in  knowledge.  Among  other  people  of  ancient 
times  these  unfortimate  beings  were  the  objects  of  a  species  of  proscrip- 
tion, being  supposed  to  labour  under  the  curse  of  heaven.  Previous  to  the 
time  of  Justinian  the  Roman  laws  maintain  an  absolute  silence  upon 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  speak  frequently  of  deaf  persons,  not 
being  dumb ;  and  also  of  dumb  persons  not  being  deaf ;  but  never 
of  those  labouring  under  both  these  deprivations.  The  Code  (lib.  vi. 
tit.  xxii.  1.  10)  mentions  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  a  manner  express  and 
special.  Five  classes  of  persons  labouring  under  one  or  both  of  these 
deprivations  are  established.  Those  who  from  their  birth  were  deaf 
and  dumb  were  legally  incapable  of  making  a  will,  or  of  manumitting 
a  slave,  and  laboured  under  other  civil  disabilities. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  work  of  C.  Guyot,  of  Groningen,  which 
is  a  dissertation  written  in  Latin  on  the  legislation  relative  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  down  to  1824,  aH  that  relates  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  with  a  list  of  authors.  Saint  Augustine,  in  the  fourth 
century,  declares  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  shut  out  from  obtaining 
religious  knowledge,  remarking  "  that  deafness  from  birth  makes  faith 
impossible,  since  he  who  is  bom  deaf  can  neither  hear  the  word  nor 
learn  to  r^id  it ; "  and  many  respectable  ecclesiastics  in  the  time  of 
the  Abb^  de  I'Ep^e  openly  condemned  his  undertaking.  The  bene- 
volent abb^  also  informs  us  that  parents  considered  it  a  discredit  to 
have  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and  they  believed  that  they  fulfilled 
every  claim  such  o£bpring  could  have  on  them  by  merely  supplying 
their  animal  wants,  concealing  them  from  the  eyes  of  the  world  within 
the  walls  of  a  cloister,  or  in  some  other  obscure  abode.  He  also 
asserts  that  in  some  uncivilised  countries  the  deaf  and  dumb  were 
in  hu  time  regarded  as  monsters,  and  were  put  to  death  as  soon  as 
their  calamity  was  ascertained.  So  that  we  find  naturalists,  legisla- 
tors, divines,  philosophers,  and  even  parents,  agreeing  in  the  imprac- 
ticability of  conveying  knowledge  otherwise  than  by  speech,  and 
thereby  excluding  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  all  means  of  intellectual 
improvement. 

JiVom  the  advantages  which  instruction  has  afforded  to  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  more  than  half  a  century,  a  tolerably 
correct  estimate  may  be  formed  of  their  capabilities  for  improvement. 
The  deaf-mute  living  in  society,  but  without  instruction,  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  solitary  and  melancholy  of  beings.  He  is 
shut  out  from  all  but  the  most  imperfect  intercourse  with  his  species ; 
and  the  very  intellect  by  the  possession  of  which  he  is  raised  above 
the  lower  creation  serves  only  to  heighten  his  calamity,  and  to  render 
the  sense  of  his  deprivation  more  acute.  His  perceptions  of  external 
objects  are  indeed  accurate  but  superficial,  and  confined  to  a  very 
small  sphere.  Of  the  various  arts  by  which  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  civilised  life  are  produced,  he  can  have  no  knowledge 
beyond  that  which  is  included  in  the  range  of  his  own  vision.  Animal 
desires  he  feels,  and  he  is  led  by  the  conventional  usages  of  society 
to  the  performance  of  moral  duties  and  the  avoidance  of  open  and 
flagrant  crime.  Thus  he  becomes  experienced,  as  other  human  beings 
are,  in  what  is  right  or  wrong.  He  sees  that  virtuous  actions  have  a 
certain  amount  of  reward,  in  the  opinions  of  good  men ;  for  he  learns 
to  discriminate  between  those  whose  actions  are  proper  and  those  who 
do  wrong ;  and  again,  he  sees  that  in  many  cases  vice  meets  with  dis- 
approbation and  punishment  among  mankind.  How  this  kind  of  expe- 
rience shall  affect  his  own  conduct  must  depend  not  only  on  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  placed,  as  to  example  and  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  those  with  whom  he  has  to  associate,  but  also  on  his  own 
natural  tendencies. 

The  performance  of  moral  duties  implies  the  exercise  of  intellectual 
faculties ;  and  from  his  birth  the  deaf-mute  makes  use  of  his  reasoning 
powers.  He  is  subject  to  changes  of  purpose,  to  changes  of  feeling,  to 
the  passions,  the  pleasures,  and  the  infirmities  common  to  his  species ; 
he  is  sensible  of  kindness,  and  he  gives  proofs  of  affection.  That 
such  is  the  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  when  uneducated  might  be 
proved  by  the  observations  of  their  parents,  friends,  and  instructors,  in 
hundreds  of  instances.  That  such  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  sup- 
posing them  not  to  be  idiots,  it  would  be  easy  to  show.  We  affirm,  in 
contiadiction  to  those  who  contend  that  deaf-mutes  are  naturally  more 
debased  than  other  men  in  intellect  and  in  morals,  that  there  is  not  an 
individual  deaf-mute  now  under  instruction — improving,  and  thereby 
evincing  rational  faculties — ^who,  previous  to  instruction,  however  dis- 
advantageous the  circumstances  which  attended  his  earlier  years*  did 
not  evince  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  operations.  We  have 
traced  the  history  of  many  of  this  class  in  different  ranks  of  society, 
from  the  period  when  the  deprivation  under  which  they  have  laboured 
was  first  ascertained  to  the  time  when  their  direct  education  has  com- 
menced ;  and  we  have  found  invariably  that  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
in  their  actions  and  tendencies  which  is  seen  amongst  other  children. 
We  have  also  had  sufficient  proofs  of  the  exercise  of  intdlect  even 
while  they  were  in  a  state  of  childhood. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 


are  generally  inferior  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  powers  to  ^one 
who  do  not  labour  under  the  same  defect  But  this  inferiority  ia  oqjt 
one  of  degree,  and  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  in  acooHacce 
with  the  opinions  above  expressed.  Andial  has  described  the  sUtc  of 
an  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  person,  and  to  a  certain  extent  we  ca 
adopt  his  sentiments.  Experience  and  observation  among  this  cbs  of 
persons  would  have-  induced  this  accomplished  pathologist  to  bve 
bestowed  on  them  even  a  more  liberal  endowment.  "  The  deaf-mute 
exhibits  in  his  intellect,  in  his  character,  and  in  the  devdopmcnt  of 
his  passions,  certain  modifications  which  depend  on  his  state  of  isoktioa 
in  the  midst  of  society.  We  find  him  remain  habitually  in  a  sort  of 
half-childishness,  and  he  has  great  credulity ;  to  balance  this  he  is  lib 
the  savage,  exempt  from  many  of  the  prejudices  which  we  owe  to  our 
social  education.  In  him  the  tender  sentiments  are  not  very  deep ;  be 
appears  not  to  be  susceptible  either  of  lasting  attachments  or  of  Urely 
gratitude ;  pity  touches  him  but  feebly  f  he  is  an  entire  sbwiger  to 
emulation ;  he  has  few  enjoyments  and  few  desires ;  and  the  impression 
of  sadness  but  slightly  affect  him.  This  is  what  is  most  commonlT 
observed  in  deaf  mutes ;  but  this  picture  is  not  universally  applicable. 
Some,  more  happily  endowed,  are  remarkable  for  the  great  develop- 
ment of  their  intellectual  and  moral  nature ;  there  are  others,  on  tb« 
contrary,  who  continue  in  a  state  of  complete  idiocy."  (' Dictionnaire 
de  M^decine,'  article  '  Surdi-Mutit^')  This  last  remaA  of  Andnl's 
requires  some  qualification.  Deaf  and  dumb  persons  who  poss^ 
intellectual  faculties  are  no  more  liable  to  become  idiots  than  otberB 
whose  organs  perform  their  appointed  functions.  Their  powers  maj 
remain  undeveloped;  they  may  be  ignorant  of  everything  which 
depends  on  intercourse  with  mankind ;  Uieir  reasoning  may  be  inooa- 
elusive,  and  their  inferences  erroneous  from  their  confined  obaerratian^; 
but  still  their  mental  powers  will  be  called  into  action,  and  they  will 
be,  to  a  great  extent,  under  the  control  of  their  reasoning  faculties. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  idiots :  in  them  there  is  a  deficiencv,  more  or 
less,  of  self-government,  and  of  intellectual  control.  There  are,  at  the 
same  time,  numerous  cases  of  idiots  who  are  duwh ;  not,  however,  in 
consequence  of  deafness,  but  from  their  incapacity  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  language,  to  imitate  it,  and  to  apply  it.  These  persons 
cannot  be  classed  with  tht  deaf  and  dumb.  It  may  be  this  cba  to 
which  Andral  particularly  alludes  in  the  latter  part  of  our  quotation ; 
for  he  qualifies  his  remark  in  some  measure  by  adding, "  The  differeoce 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man  is  often  primitive,  uxi 
independent  of  all  external  influences."  Of  the  same  opinion  with  our- 
selves we  find  Deg^rando,  B^ian  (the  successor  of  Sicard),  Piroux  of 
Nancy,  and  all  the  more  successful  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of 
the  present  day,  in  this  country  and  throughout  Europe  and  Arnehci 

Passing  over  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour — ^when  the  deaf  were  nude 
to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak,  by  immediate  inspiration— we  lean 
from  the  Venerable  Bede*s  '  Ecclesiastical  History,'  quoted  by  the  Abbe 
Carton  in  his  '  Annual  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,'  published  st 
Bruges  in  1840,  that  a  deaf  man  was  taught  to  pronoimce  words  and 
sentences  by  John,  Bishop  of  Haguktad  (Hexham),  afterwards  knonn 
as  John  of  Beverley  (Bioo.  Div.),  in  the  year  685.  This,  and  other 
works  of  healing,  were  attributed  by  the  simple-minded  Anglo-8ax<)C$ 
to  some  miraculous  power  conferred  upon  the  good  and  sensible  bishop 
for  his  holy  life ;  but  enough  is  recorded  to  show  that  the  process  v-sa 
the  gradual  one  afterwards  pursued  by  most  of  the  eariy  professon  of 
the  art  of  teaching  speech  to  the  deaf  and  dtmib,  and  even  now  fol- 
lowed in  some  of  our  institutions.  The  bishop  maide  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  the  mute's  tongue,  which  ceremony  is  now  dispensed  with. 
and  then  pronounced  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  ^ea,  yea,  upion  which  his 
tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  uttered  the  sound^  or  a  sufficient  approach 
to  it  to  induce  the  clever  bishop  to  pronoimce  letters,  syllables,  words, 
and  afterwards  sentences,  which  the  deaf  man  imitated,  a  slow  but 
certain  process  towards  success. 

The  next  mention  we  meet  with  of  the  capacity  of  those  bom  deaf 
to  receive  instruction,  is  in  the  writings  of  liodulphus  AgricoU  (bom 
in  1442)  of  Qroningen.  He  does  not  inform  us  who  was  the  parent 
of  the  art ;  but  he  mentions  in  his  posthumotis  work, '  De  Inventione 
Dialecticse,'  that  he  had  himself  witnessed  a  person  deaf  from  infsocr, 
and  consequently  dumb,  who  had  learned  to  understand  writing,  sod, 
as  if  possessed  of  speedi,  was  able  to  note  down  his  whole  thoughts. 
The  truth  of  this  relation  was  doubted  by  Louis  Vives,  of  Valenti^ 
who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century ;  but  there  i«  «*  P|^ 
reason  to  put  trust  in  Agricola's  account  as  to  join  in  Vives's  diabeliet 
(See  the  treatis«, '  De  Anima,'  of  Vives,  L.  ii.  c. '  De  Disoendi  5»^oneJ 
Not  long  after  the  death  of  Agricoht,  and  during  the  life  of  Vives,  the 
theoretical  principles  on  which  the  art  rests  were  disooTered  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  learned  Jerome  Cardan,  of  the  University  of  Pajia, 
his  naUve  place.  He  was  bom  in  1501, and  died  in  1576.  Cardanth© 
expresses  himself  :  "  Writing  is  associated  with  speech,  and  speech 
with  thought;  but  written  characters  and  ideas  may  be  oonnecteo 
together  without  the  intervention  of  sounds,  as  in  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters." (See  '  Journal  of  Education,'  No.  VI.  p.  204.)  The  most  notol 
early  practitioner  of  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  was  Pedro  cw 
Ponce ;  this  fact  is  authenticated  by  two  of  his  contemporancs,  Fno- 
ciscus  Vallesius  and  Ambrosius  Morales.  Ponce  was  a  monk  of  too 
order  of  St  Benedict,  at  Ona.  Morales,  in  his '  Antiquities  of  Spain. 
thus  speaks  of  Ponce :  "  He  has  already  instructed  two  brothers  ana  i 
sister  of  the  constable^  and  he  is  now  occupied  in  instnicting  the  w» 
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of  the  goremor  of  Aragon,  deaf  and  dumb  from  hia  birth,  aa  the  others 
were.  What  is  moat  siirpriaing  in  hia  art  is,  that  his  pupils  speak, 
vrite,  and  reason  very  well.  I  have  from  one  of  them,  Don  Pedro  de 
Yebsco,  brother  of  the  constable,  a  written  paper,  in  which  he  tells 
me  that  it  is  Father  Ponce  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his  knowledge 
of  speech/* 

The  register  of  deaths  of  the  monastery  of  the  Benedictines  of  Son 
Salvador  de  O&a,  informs  us  of  the  death  of  Pedro  de  Ponce,  in  August, 
I5S4 ;  it  records  of  him  that  he  "  was  distinguished  by  his  eminent 
virtues,  and  that  he  obtained  a  just  celebrity  throughout  the  world  in 
instructing  deaf-mutes  to  speak."  John  Paul  Bonet,  also  a  Spaniard, 
publahed  a  work  on  this  subject  nearly  forty  years  after  the  death  of 
PoDce.  He  had  probably  heard  of  the  success  which  had  been  attained 
is  this  infant  art ;  and  from  tradition  he  might  have  gained  some 
glimpses  into  the  methods  Ponce  had  pursued ;  but  it  appears  that  he 
w»  unacquainted  with  those  methods  in  any  serviceable  form,  as  he 
represents  himself  as  the  inventor  of  the  modes  which  he  pursued, 
including  mimic  signs,  writing,  dactylology,  and  the  oral  alphabet. 
His  work,  which  was  in  after-years  useful  to  De  TE^i^e,  is  entitled 
'  Retluccion  de  las  Lettras,  v  Arte  para  enseilar  d  hablar  los  Mudos.' 
[Bonet,  Bioo.  Diy.]  Dunng  the  time  of  Bonet,  the  art  was  also 
making  some  progress  in  Italy.  Several  individuals  are  mentioned  in 
Beg^rando^s  work  who  were  more  or  less  engaged  upon  the  subject. 
Afiinate  wrote  at  the  commeucement  of  the  17  th  century  on  a  manner 
of  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak ;  and  Fabricius  of  Acquapendente  wrote 
upon  the  phenomena  of  vision,  voice,  and  hearing;  and  on  speech 
and  its  instruments.  In  1616,  Jean  Bonifacio  published  a  treatise  on 
the  language  of  action.  Pierre  de  Castro,  who  was  chief  physician  to 
the  duke  of  Mantua,  instructed  the  son  of  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  but 
it  is  not  known  on  what  principles.  Pierre  de  Castro  died  in  1663. 
About  1670,  Father  Lana-Terzi,  a  Jesuit  of  Brescia,  who  is  described 
aa  '*  an  ardent  investigator  of  nature,'*  employed  himself  on  the  subject 
of  giving  language  to  the  deaf,  and  teaching  the  blind  to  read  and 
write;  his  work  on  natural  history,  published  in  1670,  contains  some 
philosophical  remarks  on  the  mechanism  of  speech,  so  it  is  concluded 
he  taught  on  the  articulation  system. 

Many  first  discoveries  were  probably  made  of  this  art :  several  of 
them  originated  with,  or  were  carried  forwards  by,  philologists,  and 
particularly  among  the  schemers  for  a  universal  language.  In  England, 
John  Bulwer's  name  must  stand  prior  to  that  of  any  other  individual 
u  an  author  on  the  subject,  and  his  views,  as  given  in  '  Philocophus,' 
are  sound  and  practical.  It  has  often  been  attempted  to  place  Dr. 
Wallis  at  the  head  of  this  list  of  discoverers  in  England ;  but  Bulwer's 
'  Philocophus,  or  the  Deafo  and  Dumbe  Man's  Friend,'  was  published 
in  1648, — several  years  before  Wallis  commenced  even  his  treatise 
on  speech,  and  he  did  not  publish  his  claims  as  an  instructor  of  the 
deaf  till  1670.  We  find  on  considting  the  above-named  work  of 
Bulwer's,  that  chaj).  xv.  contains  the  relation  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  as 
to  what  Bonet  had  accomplished  in  Spain ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
Wallis  obtained  information  from  the  same  source,  as  he  was  in 
constant  correspondence  with  Sir  K.  Digby.     [Bulwer,  Bioo.  Div.] 

A  degree  of  credit  is  certainly  due  to  Dr.  WalUs  for  the  pains  he 
took  to  systematise  what  had  been  done  up  to  this  period,  and  to  bring 
the  {ihiloaophy  of  hmguage  to  bear  upon  the  art  His  two  great  objects, 
as  i»tat€d  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boyle,  were  "  to  teach  a  person,  who  cannot 
hear,  to  pnmounce  the  aound  ofwiirdt^  and  to  teach  him  "  to  undentand 
a  lanffuage,  and  know  the  signification  of  those  words,  whether  spoken 
or  written,  whereby  he  may  both  express  his  own  sense  and  understand 
the  thoughts  of  others."  Writing,  reading  on  the  lips,  and  speech,  the 
manual  alphabet,  logical  induction,  the  natural  signs — acquired  from 
the  deaf — ^were  the  means  he  made  use  of.  From  the  accounts  which 
have  come  to  us,  he  succeeded  in  his  purpose.  His  pupil,  Daniel 
Whalley,wafi  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society  in  the  year  1662. 
The  priority  of  his  invention  was  disputed  by  Dr.  William  Holder, 
rector  of  Bletchington,  who  asserted  that  he  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
taught  Popham,  one  of  Dr.  WaUis's  pupils,  to  speak.  Holder  pub- 
lished his '  Elements  of  Speech,  with  an  Appendix,  concerning  Persons 
Deaf  and  Dumb,'  in  1669,  which  was  some  years  after  Wallis's  first 
writings  and  practice  had  been  made  known. 

In  tiie  same  year  in  which  Wallis  published  his  inventions  for  the 
deaf,  1670,  George  Sibscota  issued  a  little  work  on  the  subject, 
entitled  the '  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Discourse.*  He  had  learned  from 
the  writings  of  Frandscus  Vallesius  to  what  extent  Ponce  had  suc- 
ceeded. Very  little  can  be  gleaned  from  this  work,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  reasoning  and  theory. 

The  next  author  on  the  subject  whose  work  we  shall  notice  is  George 
Dalgamo.  His  treatise,  though  full  of  the  conceits  of  learning,  is 
essentially  practical,  and  even  at  the  present  day  it  might  serve  as 
a  guide  to  an  intelligent  person  who  desired  to  become  an  instructor  of 
the  deaf.  The  date  of  this  little  work  is  1680.  [Dalgarno,  Bioo.  Div.] 
Dalgwno  announces  on  the  title-page  of  *  Didascalocophus,*  that  his 
treatise  is  the  first  (for  aught  he  knowsj  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject.  He  commences  by  showing  tnat  a  deaf  man  is  as  capable  of 
understanding  and  expressing  a  language  as  a  blind  man,  inasmuch  aa 
that  all  information  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the  bodily  organs. 
He  goes  too  far,  however,  in  attemptmg  to  show  that  the  deaf  man  has 
even  superior  advantages  in  acquiring  languages  to  those  of  the  blind. 
Dalgamo's  alphabet  is  exhibited  in  the  article  Daot 
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We  will  now  trace  the  earlier  progress  of  the  art  in  Holland.  Peter 
Montana  offered  some  remarks  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  so  early 
as  1635.  F.  M.  Van  Helmont  published  in  1667  a  small  tract  entitled 
'  Alphabetum  Nature,*  in  which  he  shows  how  the  deaf  may  be  made 
to  understand  the  motions  of  the  organs  of  speech,  much  after  the 
maimer  of  others  who  are  taught  to  read.  His  book  is  remarkable  for 
some  whimsical  opinions  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  language ;  and  he 
mentions  instances  of  the  result  of  his  system,  too  improbable  to  be 
received  even  by  the  most  credulous.  In  1690,  John  Conrad  Amman, 
a  Swiss  physician,  residing  at  Haarlem,  imdertook  the  instruction  of  a 
girl,  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth.  He  seems  not  to  have  been  aware 
how  much  had  been  accomplished  in  this  art ;  his  own  success  was 
decisive ;  and  while  his  work  was  in  the  press,  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Wallis,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with  him. 
His  essay,  entitled  '  Surdus  Loquens,'  the  speaking  deaf  man,  was  pub- 
lished  in  Latin.  His  methods  were  founded  on  articulation.  Amman 
requires  that  his  pupil's  organs  of  speech  shall  be  rightly  formed;  then, 
he  says,  "  my  first  care  is  to  make  him  to  sound  forth  a  voice,  without 
which  zdmoht  all  labour  is  lost ;  but  that  one  point,  whereby  deaf  per- 
sons do  discern  a  voice  from  a  mute  breath,  is  a  great  mystery  of  art, 
and,  if  I  may  have  leave  to  say  so,  it  is  the  hearing  of  deaf  persons,  or 
at  least  equivalent  thereto ;  viz.,  that  trembling  motion  and  titillation 
which  they  perceive  in  their  own  throat  whilst  they,  of  their  own 
accord,  do  give  forth  a  voice.  That  the  deaf  may  know  that  I  open  my 
mouth  to  emit  a  voice,  not  simply  to  yawn,  or  to  draw  forth  a  mute 
breath,  I  put  their  hand  to  my  throat,  that  they  may  be  made  sensible 
of  that  tremulous  motion  when  I  utter  my  voice ;  then  I  put  the  same 
hand  of  theirs  to  their  own  throat,  and  command  them  to  imitate  me ; 
nor  am  I  discouraged  if,  at  the  beginning,  their  voice  is  hard  and 
difficult,  for  in  time  it  becomes  more  and  more  polite." 

Amman  goes  on  to  explain  how  he  communicates  the  pronunciation 
of  letters  singly  and  combined,  in  a  way  sufficiently  plain  for  any 
intelligent  person  to  follow  his  plan.  He  concludes  by  saying,  "If 
there  occurs  to  anybody  anything  either  too  hard  or  not  sufficiently 
explained,  he  may  expect  a  more  full  edition  ;  or  else  let  him  repair  to 
the  author,  who,  according  to  the  lights  granted  to  him,  will  refuse 
nothing  to  any  man." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century  the  art  began  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  learned  of  Germany.  Very  early  in  the  ISth  century 
Kerger  commenced  the  work  of  instruction  at  Liegnitz,  in  Silesia. 
His  sister  was  associated  with  him  in  his  labour.  He  used  drawing, 
pantomime,  articulation,  and  writing  ;  it  is  imcertain  whether  he 
employed  dactylology,  but  he  speaks  highly  of  mimic  language.  Con- 
temporary with  Kerger  was  George  Kaphel,  pastor  and  superintendent 
of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Liineburg,  who  had  six  children,  and 
among  them  three  daughters  who  were  deaf  and  dumb.  Paternal 
affection  made  him  an  instructor  of  the  deaf ;  he  succeeded  beyond  his 
hopes,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  proceedings  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
His  work  was  published  at  Liineburg  in  1718.  Other  teachers  in 
Germany  were  Otho  Benjamin  Lasius,  the  Pastor  Arnold!,  and  Samuel 
Heinicke.  Lasius  confined  himself  almost  solely  to  the  teaching  of 
visible  language,  as  reading  and  writing,  associating  the  forms  of  the 
words  with  the  ideas  they  were  intended  to  convey.  It  is  said  that  his 
pupU  made  a  satisfactory  progress,  and  that  at  the  end  of  two  years 
she  could  answer  important  questions  on  religious  subjects.  Arnoldi 
used  the  means  more  commonly  employed, — ^articulation,  drawing, 
dactylology,  writing,  and  natural  signs.  Heinicke  was  the  instructor  at 
Leipzig  of  an  institution  founded  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  1772; 
it  was  the  first  established  by  any  civil  government.  He  had 
announced  previously  to  this  time  that  in  the  course  of  six  weeks 
he  had  taught  a  d^  and  dumb  person  to  answer  whatever  ques- 
tions were  proposed  to  him.  He  used  those  means  which  had  been 
employed  by  previous  instructors,  and  he  also  placed  instruments  in 
the  mouths  of  his  pupils  to  regulate  the  positions  of  the  vocal  organs 
in  emitting  sounds.  He  claimed  the  honour  of  invention  on  many 
points,  and  guarded  with  strict  socresy  some  of  his  proceedings.  He 
had  adopted  the  philosophic  system  of  Kant,  and  published  some 
writings  relating  to  it.  He  is  said  to  have  l^en  a  man  of  considerable 
talent  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  an  active  and 
indefatigable  spirit.  In  his  controversy  with  the  Abb^  de  r£p<$e  he 
certainly  gained  little  credit,  either  aa  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  or  as  a 
philosopher.  He  was  the  great  promoter  of  the  vocal  system  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb  which  is  stiU  retained  in  most  of  the  German 
schools.  Heinicke's  grave  mistake  was,  that  articulate  words  were  the 
only  medium  by  which  thought  could  manifest  itself ;  that  the  written 
word  is  only  the  representative  of  articulate  sound ;  that  a  deaf  mute 
can  never  become  anyUiing  more  thsm  a  writing  machine  without  an. 
acquaintance  with  spoken  language. 

France  commenced  this  art  later  than  the  other  enlightened  nations 
of  Europe.  Indeed  she  opposed  its  progress  by  those  philosophic  pre- 
judices which  in  other  countries  had  been  refuted  by  actual  experience. 
A  deaf-mute  from  birth,  named  Guibal,  had  made  his  will  in  iDriting  so 
early  as  1679,  and  proofk  of  his  knowledge  and  intelligence  were  pro- 
duced in  court,  so  that  it  was  confirmed.  It  is  unknown  who  had  been 
his  instructor.  About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  several  indi- 
viduals in  different  parts  of  France  turned  their  attention  to  the 
subject.  Those  of  whom  we  know  most  are  Father  Vanin,  a  priest  of 
the  Christiaa  doctrine ;  Bodrigue  Pdreire,  a  Portuguese ;  Emaud,  the 
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AbM  Deschamps,  and  the  Abb^  de  I'Ep^.  FaUier  Vanin  employed 
design  both  for  giving  information  on  sensible  objects,  and  also  in  an 
allegorical  way  to  illustrate  abstract  and  intellectual  ideas.  Very  crude 
and  erroneous  notions  must  have  resulted  from  a  system  so  imperfect, 
and  so  little  capable  of  extensive  application.  The  first  person  who 
excited  general  attention  in  Paris  was  P^reire ;  he  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  the  members  of  which  learned 
body  he  exhibited  the  progress  of  his  pupils.  His  processes  were  made 
a  secret  even  to  the  members  of  his  family ;  he  however  offered  to  dis- 
close them  for  a  suitable  consideration,  which  was  withheld,  and  the 
nature  of  his  system  is  only  imperfectly  known  at  the  present  day. 
His  pupils  were  highly  instructed,  more  highly  perhaps  than  any  of  an 
earlier  or  a  subsequent  period.  A  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  methods  from  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  where  it  is  stated  that  his  pupils  were  able  to  understand 
what  was  said  to  them,  whether  by  signs  or  by  writing,  and  that  they 
replied  vivd  voce,  or  by  writing ;  tiiey  could  read  and  pronounce  dis- 
tinctly all  sorts  of  French  expressions ;  they  gave  very  sensible  replies 
to  all  questions  proposed  to  them ;  thev  understood  grammar  and  its 
applications ;  they  Knew  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  performed  exer- 
cises in  geography ;  and  it  appeared  that  M.  P^reire  had  given  them, 
with  speech,  the  faculty  of  acqtdring  abstract  ideas.  The  two  best 
known  of  Pereire^s  numerous  pupils  were  Saboreux  de  Fontenai  and 
D'Azy  d'Etavigny.  The  former  of  these  two  has  written  an  account  of 
the  means  pursued  by  his  teacher,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the 
work  of  the  Baron  Deg^rando  before  mentioned.  It  appears  that 
Pdreire  employed  articulation,  reading  from  the  lips,  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, and  a  method  of  syllabic  dactylology.  By  this  latter  instrument  of 
instruction  he  was  enabled  to  communicate  very  rapidly  with  his 
pupils,  and  by  the  frequent  use  of  words  in  different  combinations  a 
knowledge  of  their  value  was  imparted  to  them.  Thus  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  words  through  so  rapid  a  mode  of  intercourse  assimilated 
the  acquisition  of  language  to  the  ordinary  process  with  hearing  and 
speaking  persons.  The  channel  of  communication  being  established, 
and  a  copious  knowledge  of  words  acquired,  the  art  of  &e  instructor 
would  be  little  more  difficult  than  that  of  ordinary  education.  A  few 
years  after  Pdreire's  methods  had  received  the  approbation  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Kmaud  presented  to  them  a  memoir  on  what  he 
had  attempted  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  society  gave  him  encou- 
ragement, but  it  ajipears  that  the  pupil  brought  under  their  notice  was 
not  far  advanced  in  instruction.  Emaud's  attempts  were  more  par- 
ticularly directed  to  measures  of  physical  relief ;  ho  revived  the  sense 
of  hearing  in  some  cases  where  it  had  been  partially  lost,  and  he  asserts 
that  he  had  never  met  with  an  instance  of  total  deafness.  Articulation 
was  the  principal  means  he  employed  In  1779  the  Abbd  Deschamps 
published  his  '  Cours  Eldmentaire  d'Education  des  Sourds-Muets.'  To 
the  education  of  this  class  of  persons  he  devoted  his  life  and  his  fortune. 
He  followed  in  the  track  of  Amman,  giving  the  preference  to  articu- 
lation and  the  alphabet  upon  the  lips,  over  me  methodical  signs  of  the 
Abbd  de  I'Epce.  His  establishment  was  at  Orleans,  where  he  received 
paying  pupils,  and  instructed  the  indigent  gratuitously. 

In  tracing  these  early  steps  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
we  have  attended  more  particularly  to  the  working  parts  of  the  different 
methods  by  which  such  instruction  was  intended  to  be  conveyed.  We 
have  passed  over  the  various  philosophic  theories  with  which  some  of 
these  methods  are  incumbered,  because  they  are  either  forgotten,  or 
rendered  obsolete  by  recent  discovery.  Much  learning  was  anciently 
wasted  on  subjects  in  themselves  trivial,  mj^sterioua,  or  incomprehen- 
sible, yet  to  such  researches  we  owe  much  valuable  knowledge.  It 
seems  that  no  investigation  into  the  laws  of  nature,  however  absurd  or 
unattainable  the  immediate  object  of  such  investigation,  is  utterly 
without  reward.  The  alchemists  of  olden  times,  though  failing  to  dis- 
cover the  wonderful  stone  for  which  they  sought,  found  out  new 
properties,  new  substances,  and  new  combinations,  which  cheered  their 
labours  and  conferred  direct  benefits  on  society.  So,  with  many  of  the 
writers  we  have  noticed,  their  speculations,  though  wild,  have  not  been 
in  vain ;  the  useful  porta  of  their  systems  have  been  retained,  and  are 
now  diffusing  good  among  the  class  for  whom  they  Laboured. 

The  Abbd  de  VE\y6Q  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  benevolent 
labourers  in  this  task  of  humanity.  He  brought  into  systematic  ope- 
ration the  notions  which  had  previously  prevailed  on  the  possibility  of 
conveying  intellectual  knowledge  to  deaf-mutes,  and  added  to  these 
stores  of  experience  from  the  resources  of  his  own  highly-gifted  and 
well-disciplmed  mind.  He  certainly  succeeded  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  enlisting  the  public  feeling  in  his 
favour,  and  in  drawing  the  attention  of  sovereigns  to  one  of  the  most 
unquestionable  works  of  charity  and  of  mercy ;  yet  his  name  has  not 
been  suffered  to  descend  to  posterity  unstained  by  obloquy,  nor  un- 
dinuned  by  malignant  censure.  It  appears  that  accident  first  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  benevolence  led  liim  to  the 
consideration  how  their  wants  might  be  supplied.  He  remembered 
that  his  tutor  had  once  proved  to  ^inr>  that  there  is  no  more  natiutd 
connection  between  metaphysical  ideas  and  the  articulated  sounds  that 
strike  the  ear,  than  between  the  same  ideas  and  the  written  characters 
that  strike  the  eye,  and  that  his  tutor  drew  this  conclusion  : — that  it 
was  as  possible  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  writing,  always 
acoorapanied  by  visible  signs,  as  to  teach  other  men  by  words  delivered 
orally,  along  with  gestures  indicative  of  their  sigxUfication. 


In  the  early  part  of  De  TEp^e's  career  he  met  with  the  work  of  Bonet 
before  mentioned,  and  the  enlarged  treatise  by  Amman, '  Dissertaiio 
de  Loquela.'  With  Uiese  guides,  aided  by  the  enthuaiaam  i^hich 
formed  a  part  of  his  character,  he  pursued  his  task  vigorously  and  ^itli 
a  certain  amount  of  success ;  not  with  the  success  of  some  of  his  fore- 
runners in  the  art,  who  hod  devoted  themselves  entirely  and  for  vean 
to  individual  pupils.  The  abb^  hod  a  large  number  of  pupils  to  vh^m 
he  devoted  his  life  and  patrimony.  Every  one  who  has  been  a  teach(.r 
knows  well  the  degree  of  success  which  he  may  expect  if  his  wbol^ 
mind  is  concentrated  upon  the  improvement  of  a  few  individuals,  and 
the  difficulties  he  may  anticipate  if  his  attention  i&  divided  among  a 
great  number  of  pupils.  The  abb^  appears  to  have  made  use  of  arti- 
culation in  one  part  of  his  career,  for  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  m  jd« 
of  teaching  by  this  auxiliary ;  this  treatise  was  chiefly  derived  from 
the  writings  of  Bonet  and  Amman.  He  employed  dactylology  ak)  in  & 
subordinate  degree.  Pictures  he  found  an  uncertain  resource,  and 
only  useful  in  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction.  Methodical  sv^, 
writing,  and  natural  signs,  were  the  means  on  which  he  cLdj 
depended  for  the  conveyance  of  intellectual  knowledge. 

In  acquiring  a  second  language,  those  who  already  possees  one  bare 
at  command  a  comparative  grammar  which  informs  them  to  a  cerUin 
extent  of  the  value  of  words  in  certain  connection  with  others ;  but 
the  deaf  have  no  such  advantage;  their  natiu^  and  uncultivated 
language — gesture — is  powerless  for  everything  but  the  expresaon  ui 
their  most  ordinary  wants ;  they  have  no  separation  of  their  ideas  into 
classes,  such  as  produce  the  parts  of  speech  in  more  periectly  formal 
languages.  Adclung  mentions  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  oo  the 
Asiatic  continent  as  having  "  but  one  sound  to  signify  jo3r/W,;ojr,  lo 
rejmce  ;  and  that  through  sdl  persons,  moods,  and  tenses.  The  mere 
radical  ideas  are  set  down  together,  the  connecting  links  musi  be 
guessed  at.  They  form  plurals  as  children  do,  either  by  repetition,  a» 
tree,  tree,  or  by  adding  the  words  mucfi  or  other,  as  tree  muck,  tree  Uhtr." 
Mithridates,  v.  i.  p.  18.  Thus  it  is  with  the  natiurally  deaf,  the  radical 
idea  is  aJl  that  their  gestural  hinguage  is  capable  of  expressbg  untd 
modified  by  those  arbitrary  forms  of  speech  which  are  the  accefiontj 
of  every  polished  language. 

In  order  to  represent  the  good  abb^  fairly,  we  will  take  two  examples 
of  his  process  of  teaching,  from  the  translation  of  his  own  work,  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1801.  He  is  about  to  teach  the  present  tense  of 
the  verb  to  carry,  "  Several  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  being  round  a  table, 
I  pUce  my  new  scholar  on  my  right  hand.  I  put  the  forefinger  of  my 
left  hand  on  the  word  /,  and  explain  it  by  signs  in  this  manner :  show- 
ing myself  with  the  forefinger  of  my  right,  I  give  two  or  three  genile 
taps  on  my  breast  I  then  lay  my  left  forefinger  on  the  word  carry, 
and  taking  up  a  large  quarto  volume,  I  carry  it  under  my  arm,  on  my 
shoulder,  on  my  h^,  and  on  my  back,  walking  all  the  while  irith  the 
mien  of  a  person  bearing  a  load.  None  of  these  motions  escape  obser- 
vation. I  return  to  the  table,  and  in  order  to  exphun  the  second 
person,"  &c.  All  this  is  as  good  as  any  process  employed  in  tlie 
present  day,  and  illustrates  the  application  of  natural  signs.  The  neit 
example  is  one  in  which  signs  of  reduction  are  employed.  M.  Lingutt 
had  observed  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  demi-automatons.  The 
abb<S  addressed  him,  and  a  short  time  after  Linguet  visited  the  abl^ 
and  his  pupils.  "  I  requested  him,"  says  the  Abb^  de  I'Ep^e, "  to  pn)- 
pose  at  his  fancy,  some  abstract  ideas  to  be  delivered  by  methodical 
signs  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  As,  out  of  compliment,  he  referred  the 
choice  to  me,  I  addressed  him  to  this  effect ; — *  Intellect,  Mlatud, 
intcUi(/€nt,  inteUigence,  intcUvjibility,  intelligible,  unintellifpiile,  ifUS*jM<f, 
unintellnjibly,  unintdligihiUty ;  here  are  nine  words  all  generated  from 
"  intellect,"  to  bo  expressed  by  distinct  metiiodical  signs.  Cvmprde^ 
nble,  incomprehensible,  comprefienribly,  incomprehensibly;  ConeeirdU, 
inconceivable,  inconceivably  ;  Idea,  imof/ineUion,  imafftHoUe,  unmagin oUt ; 
Faith,  credence,  credible,  credibly,  incredible,  incredulotu,  incredttHts : 
here,  learned  sir,  is  a  cluster  of  abstract  ideas,  which  shall  be  kft  to 
your  option.*  After  some  further  little  contest  of  politeness,  he  selecttfi 
the  word  unintelligibility,  doubtless  conceiving  it  of  greater  difGculty 
than  the  rest.  It  was  instantly  rendered  to  the  pupil  and  ^^tt^n 
down.  While  he  was  viewing  it  with  eyes  of  anoazement^  I  thus  re- 
sumed ,  '  Barely  to  produce  Uie  word  you  specified,  learned  air,  tf » 
mere  nothing.  I  will  now  unfold  to  you  the  means  taken  to  pn^mpt  it 
by  methodic^  signs;  the  exposition  >vill  not  detain  you  long.  FiTeoi 
these  signs  were  fully  sufficient  to  designate  the  word ;  and  you  aw 
with  what  celerity  they  were  given.  The  fint  signifies  "  not  an  extennl 
but  an  internal  action ; "  the  second,  "  of  reading  the  mind,  that  u,  eij 
hibitiug  the  disposition  of  apprehending  the  things  proposed  t^it; 
the  third  announces  "the  possibility  of  this  disposition,"  whence 
arises  the  appropriate  noun-adjective,  inteHujihle ;  which,  being  a  con- 
crete quality,  is  convei-ted  into  the  abstract  by  a  fovaik  sign,  fonumg 
inUlligibilily  ;  and  a  fifth  sign  bemg  added  for  negation,  uninttlUg^^^^i 
is  produced.' "  By  this  and  other  examples  M.  Linguet  was  caom^ 
that  lus  expression  was  inaocurate  and  inconsiderate;  but  we  qom 
not  follow  out  the  examination  which  the  pupils  underwent  in  n» 
presence.  We  have  quoted  this  example  in  order  to  show  the  mc^*' 
nical  nature  of  the  signs  employed.  That  these  were  well  qualified  trf 
dictation  of  words  was  sufficiently  proved  in  the  abba's  exi^ncw* 
but  the  words  might  be  produced  by  the  pupil  from  the  signa 
the  teacher,  without  their  being  understood,  just  as  an  ordmaiT 
schoolboy,  unused  to  Latin  exercises,  might,  from  the  dictation  o 
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his  teacher,  produce  examples  without  understanding  a  single  idea 
which  they  contained. 

In  distinguishing  gender,  the  abbd  says, "  The  gender  is  explained  by 
putting  our  hand  to  our  hat  for  the  moBCuUne,  and  to  the  ear,  the  part 
to  which  a  female's  head-dress  extends,  for  the  feminine."  In  the 
English  institutions  the  hand  is  placed  to  the  beard  to  denote  the 
masculine,  and  drawn  along  the  forehead,  in  allusion  to  the  parting  of 
the  hair,  for  the  feminine.  The  following  is  the  generally  received 
sign  for  singular  and  plural :  "  The  elevation  of  the  right  thumb 
dL':*':niatc8  the  singular,  the  motion  of  several  fingers  the  plural.*'  The 
follr>wing  is  also  good :  *  To  express  doubt,  we  turn  our  head  to  the 
right,  a  yo,  and  to  the  left,  a  no  ;  which  of  the  two  will  take  place  we 
cannot  tell ;  we  shall  know  only  by  the  event."  Many  similar  examples 
might  be  flbdduced :  how  superior  are  these  to  "  twirling  two  fingers 
round  each  other  while  declining,  that  is,  while  descending  from  the 
first  to  the  sixth/'  to  signify  tiie  term  cote  ;  or  '*  the  left  hand  under 
the  right  for  the  noun-substantive,"  and  "  the  right  under  the  left  for 
the  adjective,"  will  be  readily  perceived. 

We  do  not  regard  the  success  of  the  Abb^  do  I'Ep^e  as  complete, 
hut  we  are  satisfied  that  he  pursued  his  methods  with  openness  and 
cukIout,  and  with  the  single  desire  of  promoting  the  monu  and  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Heinicke  of  Leipzig,  and 
P&reire  of  Paris,  miist  be  regarded  as  his  rivals,  but  he  invited  them  to 
a  di3cussion  of  the  merits  of  the  various  systems,  which  they  declined. 
TVliile  the  good  abbd,  with  that  frankness  which  formed  a  beautiful 
feature  in  Ms  character,  solicited  the  examination  and  the  judgment  of 
the  learned  upon  his  methods,  his  rivals  shrouded  their  proceedings 
under  a  veil  of  mystery.  The  abbd  devoted  his  life  and  whole  fortune, 
excepting  a  bare  supply  for  his  own  wants,  to  the  service  of  the  class 
whom  he  had  taken  under  his  protection.  Pdreire  refused  to  disclose 
his  methods,  except  for  a  large  recompense ;  and  Heinicke,  in  addition 
tf*  re<^ving  payment  from  the  rich,  had  four  hundred  crowns  annually 
allowed  him  by  tlie  grand  duke  of  Saxony.  Both  these  persons  made 
the  art  they  professed  an  interested  speculation ;  the  Abb6  de  I'Epde 
only  tolerated  the  rich — ^he  was  proud  of  being  the  instructor  of  the 
indigent  His  successor,  the  Abbd  Sicard,  carried  forward  the  principles 
of  De  I'Epde ;  he  instructed  his  pupils  in  the  elements  of  composition, 
a  branch  of  their  education  comparatively  new,  and  in  which  Sicard 
moi^t  completely  evinced  his  superiority  over  his  master.  Sicard  at 
first  conducted  a  school  at  Bordeaux ;  on  the  death  of  the  Abbd  de 
,  IXpee,  Sicard  was  called  to  fill  his  place  at  Paris.  The  philosophical 
opinions  and  penetrating  views  whicn  Sicard  maintained  and  practised 
are  well  developed  in  his  '  Cours  d'Instruction  d'un  Sourd-Muet,'  in 
which  is  developed  the  plan  on  which  he  conducted  the  education  of 
his  celebrated  pupil  Massieu.  He  followed  the  leading  principles  of 
De  I'Ep^,  particularly  in  employing  methodical  signs  as  one  of  the 
chief  instruments  of  instruction;  he  considered  well  the  nature  of 
bnguage,  and  by  his  clear  and  analytical  methods  of  sensible  illustra- 
tion, he  contrived  to  make  the  leading  principles  of  grammar  familiar 
tu  hu  pupils.  In  the  latter  years  of  Sicard's  practice  he  thought  more 
favourably  of  articulation,  as  a  means  of  rapid  communication  between 
ma^iter  and  pupil,  than  he  had  done  at  the  commencement  of  his 
caretr.  The  Baron  Degdrando  says  of  his  most  popular  work,  "  When 
wt;  read  the  '  Cours  d'Instruction  d'lm  Sourd-Muet,*  we  almost  fancy 
that  we  are  reading  a  kind  of  philosophical  romance.  It  borrows  its 
forms,  and  creates  a  similar  interest ;  we  find  in  it  something  of  the 
rrimance  of  the  Arabian  Theophail  ('  Le  Philosophe  Autodidoctique ') ; 
fc^mething  which  appears  borrowed  from  the  pictures  of  BufiPon,  the 
Btatue  of  Condillac,  and  the  Emilius  of  Rousseau ;  it  is  a  soul  which 
}as  hitherto  slumbered,  which  awakes ;  an  intelligent  life,  which  begins 
to  develop  itself,  amid  a  variety  of  scenes,  to  the  voice  of  the  in- 
Etnictor ;  it  is  a  kind  of  savage,  strange  to  our  customs,  who  is  initiated 
into  our  ideas,  our  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  into  our  language. 
The  Abbd  Sicard  enlarges  upon  each  of  these  progressive  stages,  and 
spreads  over  them  the  charm  of  a  drama ;  he  paints  with  warmth 
the  uncertainties  and  the  joys  of  the  master  and  the  pupil ;  and  he 
Eucceeds  in  thus  showing,  in  an  animated  picture,  definitions  and  pro- 
c^ses  which  appear  the  most  barren  in  their  nature ;  he  gives  a  shape 
to  the  most  abstract  notions ;  it  might  be  said  that  the  Abbd  Sicard  is 
the  painter  of  syntax  and  the  poet  of  grammar.  This  work  went 
through  several  editions,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  it,  for  it  is 
not  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  alone  that  it  may  be  profitable." 

Of  the  '  Theorie  des  Signes,'  a  work  founded  on  the  principles  of  the 
Ah\j6  de  I'Epde,  we  can  only  give  a  faint  sketch.  It  is  a  kind  of 
dictioniry,  in  which  the  expressions  of  the  face,  and  the  attitudes  of 
the  body,  for  the  communication  of  certain  ideas,  are  described.  The 
arrangement  is  not  the  ordinary  alphabetical  form  of  a  dictionary,  but 
a  kind  of  logical  order  "  more  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things,  and 
thi  growth  and  expansion  of  ideas."  The  work  is  divided  into  twelve 
cJaAses  of  things,  adopting  in  each  class  an  alphabetical  order  cor- 
ri«ponding  to  the  French  language.  These  classes  are  arranged  as 
follows : — 

1.  Signs  of  names  of  the  most  common  objects,  and  such  as  come 
under  observation  during  infantile  years :  these  ore  the  parts  of  the 
body,  clothing,  food,  beverages,  a  town  ana  its  parts. 

2.  Ves^etables,  'comprising  forest-trees,  shrubs,  fruit-trees,  culinary 
vegetables,  medicinal  herbs,  wild  plants,  &c. 

3.  Mineral*— gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  lead,  tin,  iron,  &o. 


4.  Of  man — ages  of  man,  relationships,  school,  institution,  oollQge, 
ofiicers,  domestics  and  servants  of  a  house,  tradespeople,  mechanics, 
merchants;  the  liberal  arts;  titles,  dignities  in  towns,  cities,  and 
states,  and  their  functions;  terms  of  war;  ecclesiastics,  and  monastic 
functionaries. 

5.  Of  Qod,  angels,  saints. 

6.  Of  the  elements ;  of  fiery,  luminous,  and  watery  meteors ;  the  fir- 
mament, earth,  cardinal  points,  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

7.  Parts  of  the  world ;  names  of  nations,  empires,  kingdoms,  repub- 
lics, capitals,  principal  i^ands,  &c. 

8.  Numbers,  measures,  weights,  time,  money,  exchanges,  commerce. 

9.  Organic  qualities  of  man;  abstract  organic  qualities  of  man; 
maladies  of  the  body. 

10.  Qualities  of  matter ;  such  as  strike  the  senses  of  man,  dimensionSj 
shapes,  surfaces,  extent,  quantity,  Hues,  angles. 

11.  Physical  actions  of  man,  such  as  are  expressed  by  verbs. 

12.  Intellectual  and  moral  actions  of  man,  expressed  by  verbs,  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  adverbs. 

These  are  the  divisions  Sicard  adopted  for  his  nomenclature,  which 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  two  volumes  comprising  the  work,  the 
latter  portion  of  which  is  purely  grammatical ;  in  it  the  different  parts 
of  speech  are  considered,  not  only  under  a  general  view,  but  under 
certain  divisions  which  indicate  their  value,  and  assimilate  those  which 
bear  a  relationship  to  each  other ;  thus  adverbs  of  manner,  of  number, 
of  place,  of  quantity,  of  quality,  of  interrogation,  of  affirmation  and 
negation,  of  time,  of  doubt  and  inquiry,  and  of  comparison,  are  distinctly 
and  separately  treated  of.  Without  questioning  whether  the  classifi- 
cation adopted  in  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  'Theory  of  Signs '  be  the 
best,  we  may  see  in  such  a  classification  the  kind  of  gradations  needful 
for  supplying  the  deaf  with  an  extensive  nomenclature ;  and  though 
few  instructors  would  make  the  work  a  practical  one,  so  far  as  to  adopt 
the  system  of  methodical  signs  there  developed,  yet,  as  a  text-book,  it 
unfolds  a  plan  which  any  teacher  may  modify  according  to  his  own 
views.  We  think  the  work  is  less  valued  than  it  deserves  to  be,  for  as 
signs  will  to  a  certain  extent  be  always  in  use  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  especially  in  those  institutions  where  they  are  educated,  the 
theory  of  signs  would  be  found  of  great  use  as  a  work  of  reference  to 
all  teachers.  We  need  not  panegyrise  the  Abbd  Sicard ;  his  exertions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  well  known  in  this  country,  which  he  visited 
during  the  political  troubles  of  France  in  1815 ;  his  merits  are  acknow- 
ledged wherever  the  education  of  the  deaf  is  pursued.  We  have  some- 
•times  been  surprised  that  the  '  Cours  d'Instruction  d'un  Sourd-Muet ' 
has  not  been  translated  into  our  language.  Independent  of  its  novelty 
and  interest  as  coimected  with  its  more  immediate  design,  its  gradual 
unfolding  of  a  great  mind  involved  in  moral  and  intellectual  darkness, 
by  a  metaphysician  of  high  endowments,  presents  some  interesting 
psychological  facts  which  would  make  it  serviceable  in  general  educa- 
tion ;  the  illustrations  of  language  and  the  development  of  ideas  are 
just  such  as  an  accomplished  and  livaly  teacher  would  desire  to  place 
before  his  pupils,  to  assist  in  conveying  to  their  minds  a  just  esti- 
mation of  the  value  of  words,  and  the  knowledge  which  they  serve  to 
impart. 

In  England,  after  the  time  of  Bulwer,  Wallis,  Sibscota,  and  Dal- 
gamo,  the  art  slumbered  for  many  years.  It  was  revived  by  Henry 
Baker,  the  naturalist  and  microscopical  observer,  who  tauglit  dumb 
persons  to  speak,  and  of  whom  it  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
that  he  once  "  gave  him  hopes  of  seeing  his  method  published ; "  he 
however  kept  the  plan  he  followed  secret.  Of  the  extent  of  his  success 
we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  said  that  the  names  of  some  of  the  first 
families  in  the  l^d  are  among  those  of  his  scholars.  [Baker,  Henbt, 
Bioo.  Div.]  About  the  year  1760,  Thomas  Braidwood  had  an 
academy  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  taught  the  dumb  to  speak,  and 
cured  impediments  in  the  speech.  He  professedly  puraued  the  plan  of 
Dr.  Wallis,  as  developed  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  Articu- 
lation was  therefore  the  chief  instrument  of  instruction,  and  the 
principal  m(>dium  of  communication  between  the  pupil  and  teacher. 
In  1783  Braidwood  removed  his  school  to  Hackney,  where  he  enjoyed 
for  many  years  a  deserved  reputation  for  his  successful  application 
of  the  discoveries  of  his  predecessors.  [Braidwood,  Bioa.  Drv.] 
Under  him  the  late  Dr.  Watson  became  acquainted  with  those  prin- 
ciples which  he  brought  to  much  greater  perfection  than  his  prede* 
cesser,  and  developed  in  his  work  on  the  '  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,'  and  which  he  practised  during  his  long  superintendence  of  the 
Asylum  in  Kent  Road,  London.  Indeed  Dr.  Watson  was  to  Mr. 
Braidwood  what  Sicard  was  to  De  I'Epde ;  the  disciples  in  each  instance 
gave  solidity  and  permanence  to  the  systems  of  their  respective 
masters. 

The  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  present  day  are  divided, 
as  formerly,  into  two  classes,  namely,  those  who  make  articulation,  and 
reading  on  the  lips,  their  main  auxiliaries  of  instruction,  but  who  gene* 
rally  use  dactylology  and  pictures  also ;  and  those  who  depend  more 
upon  natural  or  imitative  signs,  and  who  also  employ  writing, 
pictures,  and  dactylology.  In  only  one  school  in  England,  that  of 
London,  is  articulation  systematically  followed ;  in  all  the  provincial 
schools  it  is  discarded  as  a  main  instrument  of  instruction,  though  in  a 
few  it  occupies  a  very  subordinate  place.  In  teaching  the  d^  and 
dumb,  the  firat  object  in  view  is  to  impart  to  him  the  language  of 
I  his  country ;  the  second  is  grounded  on  this— to  fill  his  mind  with 
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intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  truth.  These  two  objects  are  generally 
made  to  accompany  each  other  ;  the  communication  of  knowledge  in 
easy  language  familiarises  him  with  the  forms  of  language,  and  the 
exercises  themselves  are  made  the  vehicle  of  valuable  knowledge.  In 
teaching  vocal  sounds  to  the  deaf,  the  eye  and  the  sense  of  touch  are 
chiefly  employed  ;  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  classified ;  the  sounds 
that  are  labial,  dental,  lingual,  guttural,  nasal,  and  those  which  are 
combinations  of  two  or  more  of  these,  are  taken  in  such  an  order  that 
the  pupil  may  discern  differences  in  their  similarities,  and  in  some 
instances  the  organs  of  speech  are  shown,  by  means  of  drawings,  in  the 
required  positions  for  the  emission  of  certain  sounds. 

The  open  mouth,  the  widening  lips,  and  part  of  the  tongue,  may  be 
shown  in  the  pronunciation  of  a,  the  nearly  closed  lips,  hiding  both 
tongue  and  teeth  in  u ;  inb  the  compression  of  the  lips  can  be  accu- 
rately shown,  and  the  labial-nasal  sound  m,  may  be  said  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  closed  lips,  and  by  a  line  of  dots  to  show  the  emission  of  air 
through  the  nostrils.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  such  draw- 
ings are  chiefly  useful  in  showing  the  positions  of  the  organs. 

Accompanying  the  exercise,  the  pupil  must  be  made  to  notice  the 
external  organs  of  speech  in  his  teacher,  to  feel  the  vibration  with  his 
own  hand  which  sound  creates  in  the  trachea,  and  also  to  feel  those 
emissions  of  breath  which  are  caused  by  the  production  of  certain 
sounds.  He  will  be  made  to  imitate  such  utterance ;  and  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  patience  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  ingenuity 
chiefly  directed  to  those  little  arts  which  refer  to  the  mechanism  of 
speech,  and  patience  that  wiU  not  be  discouraged  by  repeated  failures, 
the  pupil  will  succeed  in  imitating  what  he  observes,  and  in  time  he 
will  accomplish  what  is  required.  In  Wilkins's  '  Essay  towards  a  Real 
Character '  there  is  a  diagram  of  the  positions  of  the  organs  for  pro- 
ducing vocal  sounds,  which  may  be  consulted  with  advantage,  though 
not  in  every  instance  accurate.  While  a  pupil  is  engaged  in  acquiring 
the  articulated  sounds  he  may  also  be  employed  in  writing  letters 
which  they  indicate,  and  in  learning  their  shapes  by  the  eye;  he  may 
also  be  initiated  in  the  manual  alphabet.  In  teaching  the  deaf  articu- 
lation, the  names  of  the  letters  are  not  taught,  but  their  powers;  thus 
in  the  sentence,  "  Fame  can  charm  all ;"  the  vowel  a  has  a  different 
sound  in  each  combination,  and  each  sound  must  be  taught  and 
practised  separately  till  it  is  acquired,  and  so  on  with  the  other  vowels ; 
the  consonants  are  classified  too,  and  whether  a  breathing  is  required 
as  in  f,  th,  s,  sh,  p,  &;c.,  or  a  murmuring  as  in  v,  th,  z,  b,  d,  g,  &c.,  care 
is  taken  not  to  call  them  by  their  oi^nary  alphabetical  names.  In 
Edgeworth's '  Practical  Education '  the  consequence  of  teaching  hear- 
ing children  alphabetic  sounds  is  thus  exhibited.  A  child  having 
learned  the  alphabet,  and  having  to  read  the  words.  Here  is  some  appU 
pie,  would,  it  is  fairly  enough  suggested,  pronounce  thus :  Acheare  ies 
esoeme  apepeU  pewie.  This  is  not  exaggerated;  with  hearing  children, 
constant  reading  corrects  the  tendency ;  but  numerous  instances  of 
this  nature  must  and  do  occur  amon^  the  deaf,  who  in  many  cases 
retain  the  first  impressions  they  receive  as  to  the  sounds  of  letters. 

Another  primary  auxiliary  in  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  is  that 
modification  of  the  language,  of  gesture  called  natural  signs.    In  this 
language  the  deaf  and  dumb  take  great  pleasure ;  if  imrratrained,  it 
would  be  their  only  mode  of  commimication  with  each  other;  and  they 
appear  to  find  in  its  resources  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  life  and  force 
to  their  ideas.    The  quick  changes  of  countenance  which  they  exhibit, 
the  sparkling  eyes,  the  lighted-up  features,  the  sarcasms,  the  sensi- 
bilities thus  expressed;  the  transitions  ''from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe,"  aU  faithfully  portrayed  in  the  ever-varying  index  of 
their  mind,  speak  at  once  in  favour  of  this  language  as  the  truest 
mirror  of  their  thoughts,  hopes,  vrishes,  and  feelings,  and  inform  us  that 
this  language  is  nature's  most  perfect,  most  expressive  interpreter.    To 
this  rude  though  powerful  mode  of  intercourse,  which  all  the  deaf 
possess  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree,  those  who  are  more  intelligent  add 
signs  of  description,  by  which  they  are  able  to  explain  facts  and 
circumstances  which  have  been  brought  under  their  observation.    The 
teacher  takes  advantage  of  this  method  of  communication  to  add  to 
their  stores  of  knowledge,  to  enrich  and  extend  the  sphere  of  their 
thoughts,  to  give  them  new  food  for  the  mental  operations,  ail  of 
which  may  be  accomplished  during  the  time  that  words  and  the 
language  of  their  country  is  imparted  to  them.     Thus  a  conventional 
language  is  formed  which  assists  in  their  intellectual   culture,  in- 
creases their  happiness,   and  shows  them  in  some  degree  the  con- 
nection which  exists  between  themselves  and  the  objects  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.    In  many  institutions  this  use  is  made  of  signs  : 
new  knowledge  is  most  effectually  commimicated  by  their  aid.    The 
sixteenth  report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
furnishes  an  example  of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves  to  show  the 
great  benefit  of  signs  in  the  business  of  instruction.   The  natural  signs 
for  the  words  in  which  the  sense  of  the  sentence  is  comprised  wiU 
readily  occur  to  the  reader.    "  Let  it  be  supposed  that  an  instructor 
should  wish  to  produce  the  following  sentence  :  '  A  horse  runs  away 
with  a  boy,  throws  him  off,  and  kills  him.'     It  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  would  occur  at  the  moment, 
and  thus  enable  him  to  take  his  pupils  to  the  window  and  point 
them  out.    He  must  have  recourse,  then,  to  signs.    It  is  immaterial 
what  selection  of  place  and  circumstance  is  made,  provided  only  that 
the  facts  to  be  enimdated  are  clear  and  prominent.    The  scene  of  the 
occurrence  may  be  laid  in  the  dty.    The  boy  is  riding  slowly  along. 


staring  at  the  multitude  of  new  objects  which  meet  his  view,  and 
wholly  forgetful  of  his  horse.  Suddenly  a  military  company  appears 
from  a  cross-street,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying.  The 
horse  becomes  frightened  and  beyond  control :  he  dashes  through  the 
street  at  a  furious  rate.  The  boy  clings  to  the  saddle,  but  is  at  length 
thrown  with  violence  on  the  pavement.  The  blood  is  seen  ftpouting 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  People  gather  around  and  raise  him  up. 
They  feel  his  pulse ;  but  it  has  ceased,  and  the  breath  of  life  is  gone: 
the  boy  is  dead.  During  this  description,  the  class  are  looking  moat 
intently  on  the  instructor.  Every  eye  is  fixed,  and  every  countenaoce 
full  of  expression.  He  has  now  obtained  everything  for  which  he 
laboured.  Their  ideas  and  notions  of  the  fact  are  as  clear  and  explicit 
as  his  own  ;  and  it  only  remains  to  express  them  by  written  language. 
To  imagine,  as  some  have  done,  that  this  process  of  writing  ia  a 
traTulation  of  signs  into  language,  is  wholly  erroneous.  It  is  no  more 
a  translation  than  the  same  expression  of  a  speaking  child  would  be, 
when  the  casualty  should  actually  occur."  To  this  we  will  only  add, 
that  the  rapidity  with  which  such  a  description  is  conveyed  to  th« 
pupils  is  inconceivably  great,  and  takes  very  little  longer  than  the  com- 
munication of  the  occurrence  vocally,  in  its  shortest  form.  But  the 
disadvsmtage  attending  such  a  mode  of  intercourse,  when  i  hnguage 
has  to  be  taught,  is  not  recompensed  by  its  rapidity,  as  the  words  aad 
the  syntax  of  spoken  languages  are  not  employed  in  such  descriptions; 
the  pupils  are  consequently  left  ignorant  of  the  grammaticai  con- 
struction of  sentences.  It  is  therefore  found  necessary  to  unite  natoral 
and  descriptive  signs  with  writing  or  dactylology,  in  the  use  of  which 
the  idiom  of  the  maternal  language  is  preserved.  Most  of  the  Engliah 
and  American  institutions  employ  the  signs  we  have  described ;  this 
auxiliary  is  also  employed  at  Paris,  at  Yverdun,  at  Vienna,  Touloiw, 
Nancy,  Besan^on,  Bachtelen,  Pisa,  and  at  several  other  institutioia 
Mimic  signs  will  always  possess  this  advantage  to  the  deaf  over  every 
other  m(^e  of  intercourse,  that  they  present  to  them  a  lively  picture, 
in  which  facts  and  circumstances  can  be  constantly  and  instantaneoualj 
reproduced ;  they  address  themselves  immediatdy  to  their  perceptirfi 
powers,  and  lead  them  intuitively,  and  by  a  direct  process,  to  form 
just  connections  and  conclusions ;  while  our  conventional  toogueg, 
whether  addressed  to  them  by  articulation,  by  writing,  or  by  dactylo- 
logy, act  upon  them  by  the  circuitous  paths  of  association,  and  the 
habit  which  they  long  follow  of  converting  our  language  into  their 
own. 

One  important  influence  which  the  mimic  language  exercises  on  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  deaf  has  yet  to  be  noticed.  This  results 
from  its  employment  among  themselves.  Much  of  the  knowleiig« 
which  the  younger  pupils  of  an  institution  obtain  is  through  this 
medium.  The  lessons  of  the  teacher  for  many  months  hare  le» 
influence  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils  than  the  intercourse  with  their 
associates.  This  is  a  powerful  argument  for  bringing  up  the  deaf  acd 
dumb  in  public  rather  than  in  private  schools.  Independent  of  the 
stores  of  Imowledge  which  an  assemblage  of  deaf-mutes  bring  from 
the  districts  in  which  they  have  lived,  the  fruits  of  their  perisoml 
observation  and  experience,  the  events  that  have  occurred  within  the 
walls  of  the  institution,  particularly  as  they  bear  upon  actual  occur- 
rences, are  handed  down  by  mimic  and  descriptive  signs  from  one 
generation  to  their  successors ;  and  a  very  valuable  and  available  store 
of  intelligence  is  thus  preserved,  which  at  the  same  time  contributes  to 
the  formation  of  character  and  familiarises  the  pupil  with  the  u^e  of 
this  species  of  language.  Respecting  methodical  signs,  we  need  add 
nothing  to  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  method  of  the  Abhade 
I'Ep^e  and  Sicard.  We  think  they  are  not  much  used  at  the  proent 
time  in  the  education  of  deaf-mutes. 

Writing  is  employed  in  all  institutions ;  it  is  an  art  which  ii  won 
acquired  sufficiently  well  for  all  school  purposes.  At  first  it  eogagea 
the  attention  of  the  pupils,  while  they  endeavour  to  form  on  their 
slates  those  combinations  of  letters,  the  meaning  of  which  has  been 
conveyed  to  them ;  and  thus  it  relieves  the  teacher  and  employs  a  nev 
set  of  faculties  in  the  pupils.  This  slow  but  permanent  repeiitioD  of 
their  lesson  assists  in  fixing  the  forms,  and  the  matter  conveyed  by 
them,  in  their  minds.  At  a  later  stage,  it  exercises  similar  influence 
upon  them  in  a  higher  degree ;  and  it  is,  besides,  the  instrument  1^ 
which  they  give  permanency  to  their  tiioughts  and  observatioM  in 
those  compositions  which  form  an  important  exercise  in  these  eemi- 
naries.  It  is  also  the  medium  to  which  they  chiefly  have  recoune 
among  strangers,  and  among  their  friends,  if  they  find  their  articulatioa 
is  imperfect,  and  their  signs  not  well  understood. 

Dactylology  is  another  auxiliary  in  almost  univenal  use.  For  a  more 
particular  view  of  the  utility  and  value  of  this  instrument  of  instructiaQ 
we  refer  to  the  article  Dacttloloot. 

Pictures  and  the  art  of  drawing  are  valuable  helps  at  the  commence- 
ment of  instruction.  A  collection  of  all  objects  cannot  be  made,  oor 
can  objects  be  so  conveniently  referred  to  as  representations  of  them< 
Either  by  reference  to  pictures  or  real  objects,  the  first  lessoos  are 
conveyed  to  the  deaf,  and  they  impart  an  interest  to  the  exerdaes 
which  no  other  means  could  supply.  To  those  who  have  not  well  cuo- 
sidered  the  subject,  it  is  a  matter  of  surpriBe  how  much  of  language 
can  be  represented  by  a  graduated  series  of  engravings,  or  even  by  the 
rude  sketches  which  a  teacher  can  draw  upon  his  tablet  whenever  ihej 
are  wanted,  to  elucidate  the  subject  which  he  is  desirous  to  imprtfs  on 
the  minds  of  his  pupils.  In  the  work  of  B^bian,  the  successor  of  Sicv» 
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('HuiTiel  d'Enseignement  Pratiaue  dee  Sourda-Muets '),  ihe  pictorial 
art  ij  employed  to  exemplify  substantiTes,  their  gender  and  number, 
adjectires,  the  cardinal  numbers,  fractional  numb^,  verba  neuter  and 
acdTe,  personal  pronouns,  prepositions,  articles,  and  degrees  of  com^ 
paiison ;  many  other  portions  of  language  may  be  explained  by 
diagrams.  Drawing  is  thus  of  essential  service,  and  the  pupils  often 
have  recourse  to  the  advantages  it  offers  for  any  communications  which 
they  think  will  be  better  comprehended  throiigh  its  medium  than 
others.  This  art  is  therefore  encouraged,  and  in  nearly  all  institutions 
direct  instruction  is  given  to  the  pupils  from  an  early  period  of  their 
education. 

The  auxiliaries  we  have  now  indicated  are  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge ;  in  some  branches  of  study  one  may  have  a 
preference  to  others,  from  its  being  better  adapted  to  their  elucidation. 
Thus  geography  will  always  be  taught  from  maps,  geology  from  sec- 
tions, geometry  from  diagrams  ;  pictures  will  be  used  to  describe 
historiol  events ;  and  signs  will  be  in  requisition  for  the  illustration 
of  the  arts  and  trades  of  men,  as  well  as  for  showing  the  manners  and 
customs  of  distant  nations.  Collections  of  metals,  minerals,  vegetables, 
aoimals,  animid  substances,  vegetable  substances,  are  of  the  highest 
Talue,  and  furnish  direct  evidence  of  properties  and  changes  which 
cannot  be  described.  It  will  even  be  necessaiy  occasionally  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  workshop  and  its  implements,  the  laboratory  and 
its  apparatus,  in  order  to  perform  experiments,  and  to  exhibit  processes 
before  their  eyes ;  and  while  the  excitement  prevails,  to  make  use  of 
the  opportunity  to  communicate  not  only  knowledge,  but  the  primary 
aim  of  all  inaUrtctors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb — language.  Having  the 
latter,  the  attractive  form  in  which  knowledge  is  presented  will  raise 
in  them  a  desire  to  possess  this  also,  and  the  object  of  the  teacher  is 
follj  accomplished. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Heinicke  was  the  great  promoter 
in  Germany  of  the  system  of  vocal  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips 
still  retained  in  the  German  schools,  and  also  adhered  to  in  the  London 
asylum,  but  only  exceptionally  followed  in  the  other  schools  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  year  1844,  in  consequence  of  some  state- 
ments put  forth  by  the  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  the  directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  felt  themselves 
called  upon  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  results  of  the  vocal  system 
pursued  in  Germany,  as  compared  with  the  modes  of  instruction 
adopted  in  the  New  York  and  other  American  institutions,  which  are 
generally  those  of  the  provincial  schools  of  tins  country.  It  had  been 
asserted  ofBcially,  that  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Holland  were  decidedly  superior  to  those  of 
America ;  that  the  German  instructors  possessed  the  art  of  teaching 
their  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  to  speak  substantially  in  all  cases  as  other 
men  speak,  and  thus  restoring  them  to  society.  And  these  assertions 
were  put  forth  with  that  apparent  novelty  which  implied  that  the 
American  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  wrapped  up  in  com- 
fortable ignorance  of  a  controversy  at  all  times  interesting,  but  which 
at  the  time  had  been  all  but  unanimously  decided  in  England  and 
America,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  other  countries  where  the  education 
of  tile  deaf  and  dumb  had  made  any  progress. 

The  New  York  board  of  directors,  therefore,  availed  themselves  of  a 
visit  to  Germany  of  the  Rev.  George  E.  Day,  to  set  this  vexed  question 
at  real  No  man  could  have  been  better  qualified  for  such  a  mission. 
He  had  been  for  some  years  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution, 
and  he  was  familiar  with  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  deaf-mute 
instruction.  He  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  French  and 
German  languages;  and  his  object  in  going  into  Germany  was  the 
prosecution  of  literary  and  theological  studies.  He  had  also  powers  of 
dLscriiuination  and  philosophical  habits,  which  would  render  his  exami- 
nation of  the  subject  thorough  and  his  conclusions  accurate. 

Mr.  Day  received  from  Mr.  Feet,  the  principal  of  the  institution,  a 
letter  of  instructions,  in  which  he  was  appointed  the  delegate  of  the 
board  to  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe,  while  his 
att^tion  was  to  be  specifically  directed  to  those  in  the  German  states. 
He  is  reminded  that  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  in  America  is 
that  technically  known  as  the  French  system  of  De  I'Ep^e  and  Sicard, 
aa  distinguished  from  that  of  Heinicke  and  Braidwood ;  that  its  chief 
characteristic  is  the  employment  of  an  expanded  and  improved  lan- 
guage of  gestures  as  the  principal  meaiUf  while  the  acquisition  of 
written  language  is  the  end  of  instruction ;  that  the  system  of  Heinicke 
is  that  which  differs  from  it  most  obviously :  and  he  is  directed  to 
state  in  describing  the  systems  of  different  institutions,  what  are  the 
ou^  proposed,  the  method  in  which  the  difficulties  of  language  are  pre- 
sented, Uie  procatet  employed,  and  the  imtruments  of  communication 
between  teachers  and  pupils.  As  to  the  specific  object  of  his  mission, 
Hr.  Day  was  to  ascertain  in  what  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Europe  articulation  was  taught,  either  as  a  general  acquisition  or 
restricted  to  a  daas ;  if  taught  in  a  class,  whether  to  those  partially 
deaf,  or  to  those  who  had  learned  to  speak  before  losing  their  hearing ; 
the  extsat  to  which  pantomime  is  used  in  articulating  schools; 
whether  lesaons  given  hj  the  teacher  who  employs  gesticulation  would 
be  equally  intelUgible  without  it,  the  words  being  merely  read  on  the 
lips ;  if  ihe  colloquial  intercourse  of  pupils  of  articulating  schools  in 
their  hours  of  recreation  is  more  frequently  carried  on  by  gestures  or 
by  the  voice  and  reading  on  the  lips ;  if  the  deaf  and  dumb  seem  to 
take  pleasure  in  exercising  the  faculty  of  speech ;  if  complete  success 
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was  attained  in  all  cases  in  any  institution ;  the  proportion  of  success 
and  of  failure,  distinguishing  such  proportion  in  those  who  had  been 
deaf  from  birth ;  if  &e  articulation  of  deaf-mutes  who  had  left  school 
some  years  was  easy  and  agreeable  to  strangers,  or  whether  they  had 
discontinued  the  practice  of  speaking ;  to  what  extent  reading  on  the 
lips  ia  practicable,  and  the  assistance  these  acquisitions  give  to  pupils 
in  their  future  studies ;  the  effect  of  articulation  on  the  health  and 
physical  development  of  deaf  and  dumb  children ;  and  finally,  Mr.  Day 
was  instructed  to  inquire  in  what  language  articulation  and  reading  on 
the  lips  have  been  found  most  readv  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in 
what  the  most  difficult ;  whether  sucn  difficulties  arise  from  the  num- 
ber of  silent  letters,  the  various  sounds  given  to  the  same  letter,  irregu- 
larities of  orthography,  capriciousness  of  accent,  &c.  &c.,  and  how  the 
English  language  wiU  compare  in  these  respects  with  the  German, 
French,  and  other  European  languages. 

^  The  above  is  a  mere  skeleton  of  Mr.  PeeVs  letter.  In  the  condensa- 
tion which  we  propose  to  give  of  Mr.  Day's  able  and  copious  report, 
we  must  be  proportionately  brief,  confining  ourselves  almost  exclusively 
to  the  subject  of  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips. 

Mr.  Day  arrived  in  England,  according  to  his  own  statement,  at  the 
time  of  Uie  Midsummer  vacation.  He  visited  several  of  the  English 
schools,  but  does  not  mention  which  of  them,  and  then  passed  over  to 
Pans,  as  a  centre  of  information  respecting  the  European  schools.  Wo 
gather  from  the  following  passage  that  he  visited  the  London  Asylum : 
"  Even  in  the  London  Institution,  where  articulation  ia  professedly 
taught,  the  principal  assured  me  that  the  object  in  view  is  by  no 
means  to  teach  all  the  scholars  to  speak,  but  only  to  understand  by 
the  motion  of  the  lips  what  is  said  by  others.  According  to  a  very 
intelligent  gentleman  who  had  been  ten  years  connected  jvith  that 
institution,  not  one-fourth  can  be  taught  to  speak.  That  such  should 
have  been  the  history  of  articulation  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in 
Great  Britain,  wiU  not  appear  singular  to  those  to  whom  the  great  and 
peculiar  obstacles  to  be  encoimtered  in  teaching  the  pronunciation  of 
our  language  are  familiar." 

Instruction  in  articulation  had  been  recently  introduced  in  the 
school  at  Paris  to  a  limited  extent, — namely,  to  those  who  retained 
some  degree  of  hearing,  who  had  learned  to  taUc  previous  to  their  deaf- 
ness, or  who  were  otherwise  promising  candidates.  "  Of  the  115  male 
pupils,  a  class  of  20  receive  instruction  in  articulation  an  hour  a  day. 
These  are  divided  into  two  sections,  the  elder  of  which  have  been 
under  instruction  not  far  from  a  year.  The  younger  division  of  15 
had  so  far  &iled  to  encourage  expectation  of  their  future  progress,  that 
the  attempt  with  eight  of  them  was  about  to  be  abandoned."  Their 
instructor  remarked,  that  all  that  could  be  then  said  was,  that  the 
most  promising  might  be  able  at  least  to  make  themselves  understood; 
that  this  kind  of  instruction  was  peculiarly  laborious ;  that  the  French 
as  well  as  the  English  language,  on  account  of  its  irregular  orthography 
in  respect  to  pronunciation,  interposed  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
success.  In  a  few  other  schools  in  I>Vance, — ^those  of  Bordeaux, 
Toulouse,  and  Nancy,— instruction  in  articulation  is  given  to  those 
who  it  is  supposed  can  profit  from  it. 

Mr.  Day  foimd  several  German  theories  of  instruction,  in  all  of 
which  prominence  was  given  to  articulation  as  a  principal  auxiliary. 
"  First  is  the  Saxon  school,  the  oldest  in  Germany,  the  one  whose  prin- 
ciples and  processes  agree  most  nearly  with  those  of  Heinicke.  Of 
this  class  of  instructors,  now  very  small,  Mr.  Reich,  of  Leipzig,  may  be 
considered  as  standing  at  the  head.  Next  in  age  comes  what  may  be 
called  the  Wtirtemburg  school,  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jager,  for  many 
years  principal  of  the  Royal  Institution  at  Gmiind,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founder.  The  teachers,  who  fully  embrace  his  views,  are  princi- 
pally to  be  found  in  Southern  Germany.  Thirdly  must  be  reckoned 
what  may  be  termed  the  New  Prussian  school,  from  the  recognised 
expounder  of  its  principles,  Mr.  Moritz  Hill,  the  intelUgent  instructor 
in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Weissenfels,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Saxony.  A  number  of  young  men  embrace  his  views  with  ardour,  and 
are  carrying  them  out  with  zeal. 

In  respect  to  the  main  object  to  be  secured  by  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  larger  portion  of  the  German  instructors  perfectly 
agree.  Some,  indeed,  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  teaching  of 
articulation,  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  they  recognise  no  higher 
aim ;  but  those  who  take  a  wider  view,  regard  a  preparation  for  inter- 
course with  society  as  only  a  part  of  the  object,  and  justly  remark, 
with  the  exceUent  Mr.  Jager,  that  the  main  end  of  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  is  to  prepare  them  for  this  world  and  the  next,  for 
life  and  for  death.  The  means  are  instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  country,  under  such  modifications 
as  are  considered  most  suitable  for  persons  in  their  condition.  The 
instruments  are,  present  objects,  modehi,  pictures,  pantomimic  signs, 
articulation,  reading  on  the  lips,  and  writing.  In  respect,  however,  to 
the  relation  which  these  instruments  bear  to  each  other,  the  different 
teachers  widely  differ.  "  Artificial  and  arbitraiy  signs,  as  also  the 
finger-alphabet,  the  German  teachers  agree  in  theory  in  rejecting,  on 
the  double  ground  that  they  are  not  understood  among  those  with 
whom  the  deaf-mute  is  to  associate  in  after-life,  and  that  they  hinder 
the  progress  of  the  pupil.  There  are  now  only  two  or  three  schools  in 
Germany,  so  far  as  I  Imow,  in  which  the  manual  alphabet  ia  at  present 
employed.  These  justify  its  use  on  the  ground  that  words  given  to 
the  deaf-mute  for  the  first  time  orally,  are  not  certain  to  be  understood. 
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and  that  the  manual  alphabet  is  a  convenient  means  of  supplying  the 
defect." 

In  the  following  descriptiona  Mr.  Hill's  course  has  been  generally 
preferred,  as  being  on  the  whole  as  successful  as  any.  In  order  to  be  a 
successful  teacher  of  articulation,  according  to  the  German  measure  of 
success,  it  is  necessary  to  have,  firsts  well-formed  organs  of  speech,  and 
a  correct  pronunciation ;  feconcUy,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  vocal 
oiigaus,  and  of  their  positions  and  motions  in  the  production  of  dif- 
ferent sounds;  Odrdli/y  skill  in  making  the  deaf-mute  perceive  the 
different  motions  of  the  mouth,  and  teaching  him  to  imitate  them 
himself;  and  finally,  infinite  patience.  In  order  to  make  the  pupil 
acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  organs  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  sounds  required,  the  teacher  places  his  own  organs  in  the  neces- 
sary position,  makes  the  scholar  by  sight  and  feeling  notice  these 
positions ;  eucouragcs  him  to  do  the  same  himself ;  helps  him  when 
he  do<»  not  succeed ;  and  finally,  proceeds  from  simple  to  composite 
sounds ;  that  is,  to  syllables  and  wordfi,  and  from  these  to  sentences. 
As  apparatus,  a  looking-glaps,  in  which  the  pupil  may  view  the  position 
of  his  own  mouth,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  teacher,  and  a  paper- 
folder  used  to  direct  the  motions  of  the  pupil's  tongue,  are  generally 
employed.  The  process  of  instruction  is  exceedingly  slow,  and  requires 
that  only  one  scholar  be  taught  at  a  time.  In  Germany,  both  in  the 
sdiools  for  hearing  children,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  j^owers  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  taught  instead  of  the  name-sounds.  For 
deaf-mutes,  indeed,  no  other  course  would  be  practicable. 

The  beat  order  in  which  to  teach  the  alphabet  varies  somewhat  with 
different  pupils,  and  hence  it  is  the  practice  of  the  best  teachers,  as 
eariy  as  possible,  to  try  all  the  sounds  of  the  alphabet,  in  order  both 
to  test  t^e  pupil's  capacity  and  ascertain  to  what  points  attention 
must  be  specially  directed.  Generally,  hoT'evcr,  experience  has  shown 
the  following  order  to  be  as  successful  as  any,  namely,  h;  a  {ah),  u 
{00),  i  {ee),p,  t,  h,  or  6,  d,  g ;  0,  e  (a  in  iate)  ;  au  {ou),  ai  (i  in  lion); 
/,  *,  ch  (the  last  a  peculiar  sound) ;  w  (nearly  v),  f,  j  (y) ;  a  (or  a) ; 
f>f  d,p,  or  p,  t,  k;  8ch  (#//) ;  m,n,  ng ;  I ;  r;  6;  ii  (the  two  last  have 
peculiar  sounds).  Next  follow  the  consonants  placed  after  the  vowels, 
and  the  forming  of  significant  words,  as  af,  of,  ruf,  ohr,  Ac.  The  main 
object  here  is  rather  mechanical  readiness  in  speaking  than  acquaint- 
ance with  the  meaning  of  words. 

Mr.  Day  comments  on  the  patience  required,  the  mistakes  into 
which  pupils  fall  from  the  want  of  ear  to  guide  them  in  pitch  and 
intonation,  the  high  sounds  amounting  to  a  scream,  the  low  ones  little 
better  than  a  growl,  while  others  are  extremely  nasal,  which  all  re- 
quire time  and  labour  to  remedy  even  imj)erfectly.  He  also  gives 
instances  of  the  errors  of  pronunciation  into  which  the  pupils  con- 
tinually fall,  and  the  endeavour  to  rectify  them,  and  he  concludes  this 
portion  of  his  report  by  saying  that  "  this  process  is  correctly  called 
by  the  German  writera  Ttucfianical  speaking ;  that  much  time  must 
necessarily  be  devoted  to  it,  and  that  with  the  greatest  efforts,  only 
a  defective  utterance  can  be  reaeonably  expected,  even  imder  the  labours 
of  the  most  experienced  instructors." 

JReadiH'j  oM  the  lips  is  carried  on  at  the  same  time  with  articulation, 
its  difficulties  are  confessed  by  the  German  teachers  to  be  peculiar 
and  great.  The  object  of  articulation  is  to  enable  the  deaf-mute  to 
express  his  own  ideas  to  others,  while  this  is  to  teach  him  what  is 
said  by  others,  by  watching  the  motions  of  their  lips.  How  formidable 
the  attemi)t  will  appear  from  considering  the  following  circumstances, 
mentioned  by  the  German  teachers  themselves:  1.  Many  sounds 
demand  positions  of  the  organs  so  entirely  similar  to  each  other,  as  it 
re.«|)ecta  external  observation,  that  only  a  va-y  practised  eye  can  dis- 
cover the  difference.  2.  No  peculiar  opening  ot  the  lips  is  necessary 
in  the  pronunciation  of  most  of  the  consonants.  In  such  cases  it  is 
usually  decided  by  the  vowel  immediately  preceding,  and  as  the  lips 
then  conceal,  for  the  most  part,  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  the  scholar 
must  heuce,  in  respect  to  many  consonants,  remain  in  uncertainty. 
8.  In  tlie  flow  of  discourse,  sounds  run  so  much  into  one  another  that 
only  a  practised  eye  can  seize  hold  of  the  individual  parts,  4.  The 
pronunciation  of  different  persons  has  to  the  eye  so  many  variations,  as 
sorely  to  puzzle  the  deaf  and  dumb.  6.  In  connected  discourae,  many 
sounds  which  properly  belong  to  words  arc  lost,  which  greatly  increases 
the  difficulty  of  understanding  by  means  of  sight.  For  instance,  in  the 
sentence  this  singer  ran  nineteen  miles,  few  jiersons  pronounce  so  dis- 
tinctly as  to  make  the  s,  r,  and  n  twice  perceptible,  even  to  the  car, 
much  less  to  the  eye.  So  great  are  these  ditticulties,  both  singly  and 
in  combination,  that  it  is  not  pretended  that  deaf-mutes  ever  become 
able  in  onlinary  discourse,  to  make  out  each  word,  or  even  the  greater 
number.  All  they  do  is,  to  make  out  a  ffew  words  and  guess  at  the 
remamder. 

In  learning  to  utter  sounds  himself,  the  deaf-mute  has  the  aid  of 
two  senses,  sight  and  feeling;  in  learning  to  read  on  the  lips  however. 


,  .  .,       . ,  ,  teacher  speaks  as  slowly  as  possible,  opens 

his  mouth  wide,  and  distinctly  utters  every  sound.  The  consequence 
18,  that  the  pronunciation  of  many  teachers  to  their  scholars  is  very 
unnatural,  and  such  as  is  ncicr  heard  in  general  society.  This  probably 
18  one  reason  of  the  unnatundnees  observable  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  educated  deaf-mutes.  2.  The  most  experienced  teachers  divide 
tHe  sentences  they  utter  into  snuOl  groups  of  words,  with  pauses 


between  them ;  sometimeB  this  division  goes  so  far  as  the  making  cf 
a  pause  after  every  word,  or  even  syllable.  8.  Occasion  is  taken  as 
often  as  possible,  to  make  speaking  a  medium  of  communic&tioiL 
4.  The  pupil  is  generally  required  to  repeat  after  the  teacher,  either 
silently  or  aloud.  6.  Where  the  pupil  fiuls  to  catch  the  word,  it  is 
either  written  in  the  air  or  on  a  slate  to  aid  him.  A  few  teachen 
use  the  manual  alphabet  for  this  purpose. 

With  regard  to  the  results  olAained  in  respect  to  articulation,  Mr. 
Day's  report  is  full  and  comprehensive,  but  by  no  means  eDcouragici;. 
We  include  a  few  extracts  in  his  own  words :  "  As  would  natural'j 
be  expected,  the  teachers  are  able  to  make  out  what  their  pupils 
articulate  better  than  any  one  else.  They  are  acquainted  wiUi  tL« 
particular  mistakes  of  each,  and  attach  a  signification  to  what  appeoi 
to  others  only  as  incoherent  sounds."  A  passage  being  selected frtin 
the  Bible,  containing  no  difficult  words,  but  not  in  the  ordinary  ach.  jI 
exercises,  "  one  of  the  best  scholars  who  had  been  five  years  uD<itt 
instruction,  read  it  twice  over,  but  Hie  teacher  was  unable  to  make  out 
any  part  of  it ;  on  the  second  reading  of  another  passage  by  a  acbflar 
six  years  under  instruction,  the  teacher  repeated  the  whole."  Experi- 
ments of  this  natui^  were  made  at  ot^er  schools,  and  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, "  that  the  instructors  understand  their  pupils  not  so  much  in 
virtue  of  the  intelligibility  of  their  articulation,  as  by  being  accustomed 
to  the  circle  of  words  they  commonly  use."  This  view  ii  confirrued 
by  the  fact  which  the  teachers  acknowledge,  "  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  pupils  of  other  schools  so  well  as  their  own." 

A  general  impression  prevails  among  intelligent  Gennani  tliat  the 
articulation  of  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb  is  unintelligible.  A 
bookseller  in  one  of  the  cities  said, "  when  the  deaf  and  diunb  were 
taught  the  manual  alphabet,  it  was  easy  to  converse  with  tbem,  but 
since  that  has  been  abandoned,  and  we  have  nothing  but  articulation, 
conversation  has  become  very  difficult."  Mr.  Day  cornea  to  the  th^f 
following  conclusions  on  the  inteUigibiUty  of  the  articulation :  1.  i 
foreigner  would  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  more  common 
forms  of  salutation,  and  a  few  simple  questions  uid  answers.  After  a 
few  months  instruction  the  pupils  are  able  to  say  gutea^  nwrgen  igood 
morning)  and  the  like,  in  a  way  to  be  understood.  2.  In  hearing  the 
oldest  class  read,  he  would  be  able  by  looking  on  the  book,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  place.  S.  In  hearing  the 
same  class  read  a  passage,  the  book  not  being  in  his  hand,  or  Bfaould 
they  attempt  to  speak  anything  out  of  the  usual  course,  he  would  onlj 
recognise  a  few  of  the  more  common  words. 

The  fluency  attained  in  reading  and  speaking  is  in  general  ycrrlittk ; 
the  articulation  is  slow  and  laborious.    The  reading  resembles  that  «f 
a  yoimg  child  spelling  out  his  words.     With  re^ird  to  wrr«'/»r«, 
words  are  pronounced  in  three  or  four  different  ways,  from  failure  cf 
memory  of  the  position  of  the  organs,  or  from  want  of  sufficient  power 
over  the  organs ;  the  following  are  given  as  examples  of  laistakes  in 
pronunciation :   kehe,  for  gegen ;  Jedu,  for  Jesus ;  sprte,  for  synch : 
nielxind,  for  niemand;  fraxt,  for  fragest;  stekt,  for  stadt;  sapai^A^ 
sprach;  Teibe,  for  Weide;  pedete,  for  sedete;  Seide,  for  Seine;  U*U  , 
for  ging.      "Of  those  whose  articulation   is  better  than  has  bedi 
described,  everywhere  constituting  exceptions,  and  everywhere  al*' 
naturally  made  prominent  when  strangers  are  present,  a  lariji  part 
learned  to  talk  more  or  less  before  they  became  deaf.    Even  in  ci«a 
where  the  power  of  hearing  is  lost  at  two  or  three  years  of  age,  an  idia 
of  articulate  sounds  is  gained,  and  a  flexibility  of  the  vocal  orr.ani 
possessed,  which  gives  a  certain  advantage  in  subsequent  inatntction. 
But  when  the  child  made  use  of  language  till  four  or  five  years  uf 
age,  or  as  sometimes  happens,  to  seven,  eight,  or  even  ten,  and  stnogrr 
still,  never  lost  the  use  of  it,  the  case  is  a  very  wide  remove  from  that 
of  ordinary  deaf-mutes,  and  cannot  properly  be  cited  without  an  ei- 
planation  of  the  circumstances.     It  la  very  oonunon  in  Germany  to 
refer  to  a  (so-called)  deaf-mute  instructor  in  the  school  at  \k^, 
named  Habermaas,  in  proof  of  the  degree  to  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
can  be  taught  to  articulate.    That  he  stood  very  tax  above  even  the 
best-instructed  deaf-mutes,  would   be  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
frequency  with  which  his  ability  to  converse  is  referred  to.   At  the 
same  time  it  alters  the  case  entirely,  to  learn  that  not  only  was  be  n(4 
bom  deaf,  but  that  he  actually  lost  his  hearing  at  wo  late  a  period, 
that  when  he  entered  the  school  at  Berlin,  he  was  stall  able  to  talk  In 
other  words,  he  had  never  lost  the  use  of  speech,  and  as  the  direct*  or 
the  Berlin  Institution,  who  communicated  these  facts  to  me,  obeetvcd, 
cannot  properly  be  referred  to  as  an  instance  of  the  success  of  mrtnic- 
tion  in  articulation.    '  It  is  precisely  in  this  manner,'  he  continueu. 
*  that  erroneous  ideas  are  circidated,  and  unfounded  expectations » 
often  cherished,  in  respect  to  what  can  be  done  for  deaf-mutes.' 

There  is  another  class  who  must  be  regarded  as  exceptions  m 
respect  to  the  general  results  of  instruction  in  articulation,  whien 
consists  of  those  who  still  retain  a  sufficient  degree  of  hearinsf,  to  w 
made  to  a  considerable  extent  available.  The  German  teacbtn 
acknowledge  that  the  power  of  distinguishing  sounds  ia  of  grei 
advantage;  although  the  pupils,  by  the  sense  of  hearing,  n»y  ^* 
unable  to  learn  to  talk,  it  insensibly  makes  the  intonation  more 
natural  and  pleasant,  besides  affording  important  aoistanoe  in  teaoung 
individual  sounds. 

The  results  of  instnicUoB  in  reading  on  the  hpB  was  made  a  sepan^ 
inquiry.  Mr.  Day  found  tliat  pantomimic  signs  were  made  u«e « 
by  the  teachers  in  this  branc  h  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  might  m 
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exj-ect^  from  the  theories  they  advocate ;  in  convenation  even  with 
ditir  moat  advanced  pupils,  "  they  employ  a  large  number  of  signs 
for  individual  words,  and  not  merely  substantives  and  verbs,  but 

even  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions About  one- third  of 

the  modt  advanced  class,  with  the  aid  of  the  signs  employed  by  the 
ttiacher,  and  the  frequent  repetition  made  use  of,  appear  to  uuder- 
sXAud  the  moat  of  what  the  instructor  says ;  another  third  appear  to 
liise  a  considerable  port,  while  .the  remainder  only  seize  the  most 
c<  riimon  wordd,  and  are  obviously  much  of  the  time  at  a  loss  as  to 
wlwt  iij  going  on." 

No  deaf-mute  in  Germany  would  be  able  to  take  part  in  the 
miscelkneuus  conversation  of  a  social  circle.  One  of  the  German 
teachers  informed  Mr.  Day  that  on  becoming  associated  with  Haber- 
maas  as  an  instructor  at  Berlin,  he  early  took  occasion  to  say,  '*  You 
ftp&ik  too  fast,  in  order  for  me  to  understand  you  ;  you  must  speak 
slowly,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  form  of  the  letters  as  much  as 
po^ible  on  your  lips."  Partly  from  the  too  great  rapidity,  and 
paotly  from  the  distance  also,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  deaf- 
mite  to  understand  a  public  speaker.  Even  Habermaas  was  unable  to 
uiKleTstimd  what  was  said  from  the  pulpit.  The  power  of  reading 
on  the  lips,  although  of  course  very  limited,  is  available  to  those 
who  pc^sess  it  under  the  following  circumstances :  First,  there  must 
b'e  a  sufficient  degree  of  liyht.  One  of  the  German  teachers  apologised 
fur  the  mistakes  made  by  a  pupil  by  observing  that  it  was  twilight, 
and  she  could  not  readily  see  the  motions  of  the  lips.  Secondly,  it  is 
generally  necessary  for  the  deaf-mute  to  have  a  full  view  of  the 
mouth  of  the  person  speaking.  In  some  cases,  pupils  succeed  in 
re^ng  from  the  lips  of  the  teacher  vdth  only  a  sidp  view.  Thirdly, 
the  deaf-mute  must  be  near  the  person  speaking ;  some  can  read  on 
the  lipe  of  their  own  teachers  at  the  dibtanoe  of  ten  and  even  fifteen 
feet;  usually,  however,  five  feet  may  be  considered  the  maximum, 
and  many  are  obliged  to  be  as  near  aa  two  or  three  feet.  Some 
teachers  are  accustomed  to  make  such  contortions  of  the  face,  in 
exhibiting  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips,  aa  to  render  it  unpleasant  to 
look  at  them;  others,  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that  these  unnatural 
motions  of  the  mouUi  are  unnecessary,  and  appear  to  succeed  as  well 
in  making  themselves  understood  as  the  former. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  articulation  on  health  no  statistics 
had  been  collected ;  some  teachers  contented  themselves  with  observing 
that  they  could  not  say  they  had  seen  any  injurious  consequences, 
vLile  others  admitted  that  if,  in  some  cases,  it  had  a  tendency  to 
strengthen,  in  others  it  had  a  tendency  to  irritate  the  lungs,  and  that 
no  argument  in  favour  of  articulation  could  be  drawn  from  its 
Banitaiy  effects.  Frequently,  in  witnessing  the  intense,  often  amount- 
ing to  nearly  spasmodic,  efforts,  made  by  deaf  and  dumb  children 
in  producing  vocal  soundJs,  I  have  felt  sure  that  no  parent  or  physician 
would  be  willing  to  have  Uie  lungs  of  a  child  or  patient,  suspected  of 
being  inclined  to  disease,  exposed  to  such  a  triaL  Even  the  advocates 
for  articulation  have  their  apprehensions,  and  thus  express  themselves  : 
"At  the  outset,  caution  must  be  exercised  not  to  cultivate  readiness 

in  speaking,  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  life  of  the  pupils 

When  iostruction  in  articulation  is  commenced  at  a  later  period 
Ithan  three  or  four  years  of  age)  great  pinidence  is  neceasary  that  the 
oncrans  unexercised,  and  therefore  w^ik,  be  not  too  much  strained." 
Of  the  92  actual  or  dismissed  pupils  in  four  schools,  who  are  known 
to  have  died,  39  perished  of  consumption.  Of  the  20  deceased  pupils 
of  the  Leipsig  institution  up  to  1838,  17  were  reported  as  having 
died  of  diseases  of  the  lungs.  The  distinguished  and  amiable  deaf- 
mute  teacher  at  Leipzig,  Karl  Wilhelm  Teuscher,  who  during  the 
fifteen  years  of  his  connection  with  the  institution  was  regarded  with 
pride  as  a  testimony  of  what  could  be  done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
died,  it  could  not  be  concealed,  in  consequence  of  a  lung  disease,  in- 
duced chiefly  by  exertions  in  instructing  his  pupils  to  speak.  \Vas 
5uch  a  fact  ever  recorded  of  a  teacher  who  could  hear  ? 

Mr.  Day  selected  a  munber  of  cases  of  young  men  who  were 
engag«l  in  bujsiness,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  articula- 
tion was  useful  to  them  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  The  first,  a 
cump(i!iitor  in  a  printing-office,  who  had  been  one  of  the  head  scholars. 
Could  be  communicated  with  vivd  voce,  in  simple  words  and  phrases, 
but  the  foronan  and  journeymen  would  never  think  of  holding  a  long 
conver^tton  with  him  as  with  other  men ;  a  cabinet-maker  who  had 
l«ft  the  school  four  years  was  similarly  reported  of;  a  silversmith  was 
fti^omewhat  better  example,  but  he  made  unpleasant  distortions  in 
speaking ;  another  boy,  who  was  met  in  the  street,  was  conversing 
vith  his  fellow-apprentice  by  signs,  not  by  the  voice ;  an  older  sister  of 
the  bst,  was  reported  of  as  deriving  very  little  advantage  from  her 
articulation;  and  in  the  family  of  these  two,  conversation  was  carried 
on  by  pantomimic  signs.  A  young  man  who  had  been  ten  years  at 
school  could  not  understand  his  employer  nor  the  head  clerk,  nor 
could  they  understand  him  except  by  writing ;  and  these  were  the 
usual  reports  in  all  tiie  cases  examined.  An  eminent  clergyman  ob- 
served, "  What  is  truly  valuable  in  the  Instruction  of  our  deaf  and 
dimib,  is  the  ability  to  read  and  toriie  they  acquire.  Their  ability  to 
apeak  and  read  on  the  lips  is  trifling,  and  of  very  little  value." 

The  only  point  remaining  to  be  mentioned  refers  to  the  comparative 
diiiiculties  the  Grerman  and  English  languages  present  in  the  teaching 
of  articulation.  It  is  demonstrable  that  less  favourable  restilts  would 
arise  in  our  language  than  in  acme  others.    The  Qennao,  the  Italian, 


and  the  Spanish,  are  all  favourable,  being  pronounced  with  slight 
exceptions  as  they  are  written.  In  languages  on  the  contrary,  such 
as  the  English  and  the  French,  in  which  the  connection  between 
the  orthography  and  the  pronunciation  is  irregular  and  varying,  less 
assistance  of  this  kind  can  be  derived.  In  English,  many  of  the 
letters  have  so  many  different  sounds,  and  many  too  are  so  silent,  that 
the  written  word  would  be  a  source  of  perplexity  in  its  pronunciation, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  German  language.  Mr.  Day's  conclusion 
is  given  as  follows :  at  a  regular  part  of  a  system  of  public  education, 
its  introduction  into  our  institutions  I  am  persuaded  would  be  a  serious 
miAfm-tune  to  the  cause  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction.  The  schools 
vL'jited  by  Mr.  Day  were  those  of  Riehen  and  Zurich,  in  Switzerland  ; 
Tubingen  and  Gmiind,  in  WUrtemberg ;  Pforzheim,  in  Baden ; 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  Bremen,  and  Hambui^ ;  Cologne,  Miinster, 
Halbcrstadt,  Halle,  Weissenfela,  Erfurt,  and  Berlin,  in  Prussia; 
Leipsig  and  Dresden,  in  Saxony ;  Weimar  and  Eisenadi,  in  Weimar ; 
and  that  of  Bnmswick.  There  are  several  particulars  in  Mr.  Day's 
report  which  have  not  been  touched  upon  here,  such  as  the  general 
knowledge  and  acquirements  of  the  German  pupils  compared  vrith 
others,  their  religious  training,  the  great  expense  attending  the  articu- 
lation course  of  instruction,  from  the  greater  number  of  instructors 
required,  the  loss  of  time  involved  in  a  mechanical  acquisition,  and 
consequently  the  less  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  any  definite 
time.  All  these  are  subjects  which  should  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion of  those  whose  province  it  is  to  conduct  or  direct  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  period  prescribed  for  instruction  in  the  public  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  varies  in  different  coimtries;  in  few  cases  is  it 
so  short  as  in  England :  in  nearly  all  the  Continental  institutions  of 
celebrity  it  is  considerably  longer.  With  us  only  five  years  in  most 
instances  are  allowed  for  the  ^ucation  of  pupils,  who  are  wholly  or 
partially  sustained  by  the  funds  contributed  for  their  support.  Through- 
out France,  Switzerland,  WUrtemberg,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  the  pupils 
are  permitted  to  continue  six  years.  At  the  institution  of  Groningen, 
at  those  of  Copenhagen  and  Sleswig,  the  pupils  remain  seven  or  eight 
years ;  at  Vienna  from  six  to  eight  years ;  at  Berlin  they  continue  from 
six  to  nine  years ;  and  at  Leipzig  for  a  like  period.  Should  no  other 
modification  of  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain  take  place  with  regard 
to  the  duration  of  a  pupil's  continuance  in  them,  it  would  be  well  if 
some  provision  were  made  to  enable  pupils  of  superior  talent,  and 
those  intended  for  the  more  liberal  arts  and  trades,  to  continue  under 
special  instruction,  to  qualify  them  for  their  future  business,  for  a 
longer  period  than  those  who  need  no  such  preparation.  Nearly  evsry 
boy  may  learn  to  make  shoes,  to  hew  wood,  and  to  draw  water;  but 
it  requires  a  peculiar  training  to  form  artists,  engravers,  clerks,  carvers, 
modellers,  and  superior  mechanics — arts  in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  excelling. 

The  subjects  on  which  instruction  is  imparted  must  necessarily  vary 
with  the  length  of  time  given  to  education.  The  following  plan  of  a 
course  of  instruction  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  less  than 
six  years ;  it  is,  however,  an  approximation  to  what  is  attempted  in 
some  of  the  British  institutions.  Still,  it  must  be  clear  to  every 
one  that  the  educational  results  attainable  in  a  limited  number  of  years 
must  depend  greatly  on  the  age  of  a  pupil  at  admission.  A  term  of 
six  years,  from  eight  to  fourteen,  would  produce  very  inferior  results 
to  a  term  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  instruments  of  teaching,  and  shall  proceed  to  mention  the  matter 
of  instruction  and  its  divituon  with  regard  to  time,  which  is  assumed 
to  be  pretty  nearly  what  is  actually  accomplished.  With  regard  to  a 
sixth  year,  were  our  institutions  so  modified  as  to  enable  the  pupils  to 
be  kept  for  such  additional  time,  it  would  generally  be  devoted  to  con- 
firming the  pupils  in  their  previous  acquirements,  to  a  repetition  of 
subjects  of  more  thxm  common  interest,  and  to  special  instruction, 
according  to  the  dispositions  and  endowments  of  the  pupils,  connected 
with  their  future  destination.  In  short,  it  should  in  every  way  be 
made  a  retrospective  year  as  regards  their  school  acquirements,  and 
prospective  as  to  their  future  interests. 

The  subjects  for  instruction  are  : — 

Language,  including  nomenclature  and  syntax. 

Writing,  as  an  acquirement  and  a  means  towards  higher  attainments. 

Reading,  by  dactylology  and  by  the  eye. 

Religion  and  morals,  preceptal  and  applied* 

Geometry  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Geography,  physical  and  political. 

Arithmetic,  elementary  and  applied. 

Drawing,  as  an  art  and  in  connection  with  design* 

History,  ancient  (from  the  Old  Testament). 

History,  modem  (of  England  especially,  and  exemplary  biography). 

History,  natural  (animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms). 

Physics  (properties  of  natural  bodies,  astronomy,  mechanics,  chem- 
istry, &c). 

Composition  (to  induce  the  ready  use  and  application  of  language). 

The  First  Year  would  be  generally  devoted  to  instruction  in  language 
by  means  of  natural  signs,  dactylology,  and  writing.  Instruction  in 
numbers  and  their  combinations  by  sensible  objects,  by  manual  notation 
[Dactylology],  by  figures,  and  by  words.  Occasional  instruction  in 
moral  and  religious  duties  by  signs. 

JSecoTid  Year, — Instruction  in  language,  continued  by  the  same  infltra* 
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ments  as  in  the  former  year ;  in  arithmetic.  Geography  commenced 
with  ground-plans  of  school-room,  house,  and  neighbouring  grounds, 
streets,  roads,  fields,  ftc.  Lessons  on  form,  introductory  to  geometry. 
Moral  and  religious  duties.  Composition,  commenced  by  pupils  writing 
down  their  own  observations  on  facts  and  occurrences  in  short  sen- 
tences.    Drawing  commenced. 

Third  Year. — Language  continued ;  the  two  former  years  are  chiefly 
given  to  nomenclature;  syntax  will  now  more  especially  demand 
attention.  Lessons  continued  in  geometry,  geography,  arithmetic, 
physics,  and  composition.     Scripture  history  and  drawing  continued. 

Fourth  Year. — Language  continued,  and  especially  applied  to  com- 
position. Direct  instruction  continued  on  all  the  subjects  named  for 
the  preceding  year. 

Fifth  Year, — In  addition  to  bringing  the  branches  of  knowledge  com- 
menced to  a  close,  abstract  ideas  and  figurative  language ;  doctrinal 
religion;  the  physiology  of  the  human  body;  the  moral  and  social 
duties  of  man,  his  dispositions  and  faculties,  should  be  brought  under 
consideration  during  this  year,  and  continued  for  as  long  a  period  as 
the  pupil  remains  under  instruction.  Most  of  the  new  subjects  here 
mentioned  would  necessarily  be  the  work  of  a  sixth  year.  Those 
parents  who  can  afford  to  continue  their  children  as  private  pupils 
might  have  them  instructed  in  every  department  of  a  sound  English 
education,  and,  if  they  thought  proper,  qualified  for  the  more  liberal 
arts  and  professions ;  for  there  exists  no  insurmountable  barrier  to  the 
acquisition  of  classical  learning,  mathematical  and  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  a  knowledge  of  the  modem  languages. 

After  the  explanations  into  which  we  have  entered  on  the  modes  and 
subjects  of  instruction,  no  lengthened  remarks  on  the  processes  seem 
to  be  requisite.    In  teaching  substantives  the  object  is  pointed  out, 
and  the  name  is  written,  spelled  on  the  fingers,  articulated^  or  signed, 
as  the  medium  of  communication  may  be;  all  these  are  so  many 
modes  for  expressing  the  object  referred  to.     Thus  if  man  be  the 
object,  it  is  pointed  to,  or  the  word  man  \b  presented  before  the  eyes 
of  the  pupils,  or  it  is  spelled  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  or  it  is 
pronounced,  or  the  beard  is  touched,  and  the  height  of  man  is  in- 
dicated.    In  the  same  manner  other  names  of  objects  are  conveyed  to 
the  pupils,  who  soon  see  that  a  connection  exists  between  our  conven- 
tional signs  and  objects,  as  well  as  between  their  conventional  signs  and 
objects.   Adjectives  are  taught  in  a  somewhat  similar  way ;  the  colours 
are  as  easy  as  any  other  qualities  to  introduce  pupils  to  this  class  of 
words.     A  few  wafers,  all  of  the  same  size  but  of  dififerent  colours,  are 
good  mechanical  aids.    When  the  colours  are  known  the  teacher  will 
pass  on  to  other  adjectives.    The  nature  of  the  indefinite  article  is 
easily  exhibited;  the  definite  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice,  in  the 
manner  of  hearing  and  speaking  children.    Verbs  of  action  are  easily 
imitated  by  signs,  and  the  pupils  are  prepared  to  expect  that  there  are 
words  to  indicate  action,  as  well  as  djecd,  number,  and  qualities. 
Adverbs,  which  indicate  the  manner  of  an  action,  natiurally  follow 
verbs ;  to  run  quickly,  to  tralk  quickly,  to  tcalk  dmoly,  may,  it  will  be 
seen,  be  accurately  conveyed  by  the  means  employed  to  bring  instruc- 
tion so  immediately  under  the  cognizance  of  Uie  senses.    The  posses- 
sive, demonstrative,  and  personal  pronouns  are  exemplified  by  real 
facts  which  come  under  the  observation  of  the  pupil,  or  which  are 
purposely  contrived  to  arrest  his  attention.    Many  of  the  prepositions 
and  conjunctions  can  be  rendered  sensible  and  intuitive ;  other  par- 
ticles are  taught  by  diagrams,  and  by  examples  produced  as  occasion 
requires,  and  reproduced  by  the  pupils  from  instances  supplied  by 
themselves.    The  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  and  the  auxiliary  verbs, 
can  only  be  taught  effectually  by  the  events  and  casualties  which  bring 
them  into  use  in  ordinary  life ;  these  are  constantly  occurring,  and  it  is 
the  business  of  the  teacher  to  turn  them  to  account  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  pupils.    Abstract  ideas  must  be  traced  downwards  to 
those  simple  ideas  from  which  they  originate,  as  well  as  from  the 
simple  idea  upwards ;  indeed  the  constant  application  of  analysis  or 
induction,  which  is  continually  called  forth  in  conveying  instruction 
as  far  as  may  be  through  a  sensible  vehicle,  renders  this  office  of 
language  more  easy  than  can  be  conceived  by  those  not  accustomed  to 
employ  such  powerful  instruments  in  the  process  of  education.    Figu- 
rative expressions,  comparisons,  similes,  metaphors,  require  a  series  of 
progressive  lessons,  in  which  language  should  be  employed  to  illustrate 
each  step  from  the  easiest  to  the  most  complicated  figures  of  speech. 
Examples  might  be  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  from  fables,  allegories, 
and  parables;  they  should  be  especially  written  with  a  view  to  utility, 
and  adapted  for  the  explanation  of  such  subjects  as  occur  in  any  course 
of  education.    Though  in  the  plan  marked  down  we  have  given  two 
years  to  nomxndature,  and  have  not  recommended  the  conmiencement 
oi  syntax  till  the  third  year,  it  is  not  intended  that  this  shall  interfere 
with  the  pupil's  gradual  introduction  to  small  sentences  expressive  of 
sensible  ideas.    Indeed  the  progress  in  language  of  a  deaf  and  dimib 
pupil,  to  be  successful,  must  bo  assimilated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
progress  of  other  children,  and  he  must  be  continually  accustomed  to 
those  ordinary  exemplifications  of  language,  affirmative,  negative,  and 
interrogative,  which  other  children  use,  and  which  advance  in  com- 
plexity as  their  years  increase  and  their  minds  become  enlightened. 
As  the  manner  and  substance  of  a  child's  conversations  indicate  the 
society  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  and  the  educational  advan- 
tages he  has  received,  so  will  the  ordinary  remarks  and  compositions 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  exhibit  the  benefits  they  have  derived  from  the 


means  employed  to  bring  them  into  communion  with  society,  and  to 
elevate  their  thoughts  and  imderstandings  to  the  level  of  those  who 
labour  under  no  such  deprivations. 

The  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  not  been  always  free 
from  empiricism.  Several  attempts,  some  trifling,  others  heiiioui),hare 
been  made  to  claim  for  them  intellectual  powers  and  literary  attain- 
ments to  which  they  have  not  been  entitled ;  these  attempts  hare  for  a 
time  been  successful,  the  public  has  been  deceived,  and  the  re-action 
has  been  injurious  both  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  their  teachers.  We 
trust  the  days  for  such  deceptions  have  passed  away,  and  that  we  lire 
in  purer  times.  Whether  the  celebrated  answers  of  Maasieu,  the  {njpil 
of  Sicard,  must  be  considered  as  more  than  liable  to  imputation,  is  too 
difficult  a  question  to  decide  now.  They  are  so  apposite  and  beautitu 
that  we  harbour  suspicion  with  regret.  There  is  no  doubt  butMafsiea 
possessed  powers  of  mind  amounting  to  genius,  but  even  allowing  rJiia, 
there  are  few  of  the  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  pr^at 
day  who  believe  his  brilliant  definitions  and  exemplifications  to  be  the 
genuine  productions  of  his  own  mind ;  they  know  that  time  has  been 
when,  emulating  the  fame  of  Massieu,  definitions  as  poetical,  compact, 
and  expresiiive,  have  been  taught  to  pupils  ;  that  they  have  been  fuUr 
explained,  fixed  in  the  mind  and  memory,  and  reproduced  when  r^ 
quired ;  but  they  also  know  that  these  were  not  the  ideas  of  the 
pupils  themselves,  but  of  their  instructors,  though  the  pupils  bre 
had  the  credit  of  them.  Let  us  explain  how  such  effects  can  be  pro 
duccd.  The  word  eternity  occurs  in  Masaieu's  lesson  with  Si(»id 
The  master  illustrates  the  meaning  by  drawing  a  line,  and  reprakrnia 
it  as  prolonged  at  both  ends  indefinitely ;  he  speaks  of  this  line  a» 
representing  time  past,  of  which  there  was  no  beginning,  and  tine 
future,  of  which  there  shall  be  no  end.  Hence,  when  Massieagive^  his 
answer  or  definition  of  eternity,  he  merely  writes,  as  a  less  able  cia&v 
mate  might  do,  ''A  line  which  had  no  beginning  and  shall  have  no 
end,"  putting  the  illustration  into  language,  with  such  othera  a^  he 
had  been  taught,  as,  ''A  day  without  a  yesterday  or  to*morrov.'' 
Analogous  was  his  answer  to  the  question  on  tivM, "  A  line  that  has 
two  ends — a  path  that  begins  in  the  cradle  and  ends  in  the  grave." 
The  same  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  answers  on  gratitude," \ht 
memory  of  the  heart ;  "  a  sense,  "  an  idea  carrier,"  &c.  But  the  best 
evidence  that  teachers  have  of  the  process  followed  is  in  their  on, 
experience.  One  of  them  has  written  thus,  **  Most  of  these  answeis 
are  highly  figurative.  But  the  deaf  and  dumb  generally  avoid  figurir 
tive  hmguage ;  their  compositions  usually  are  eminently  literal ;  thej 
readily  detect  resemblances,  and  frequently  employ  comparison,  but 
they  very  rarely  personify."*  The  writer  of  this  article  has  taugLt 
500  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  during  the  last  30  years;  but  instead  of 
being  able  to  testify,  as  some  writers  have  put  forth,  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  have  "a  natural  aptitude  for  defining  abstract  terms,"  his 
experience  has  shown  him  the  reverse.  Some  of  his  pupils  have  gone 
through  a  series  of  abstract  nouns  in  their  school-course,  but  though 
they  have  attained  a  certain  amount  of  skill  in  defining,  illustrating,  or 
exemplifying  such  words,  it  was  only  achieved  by  dint  of  seycre  mental 
application,  by  no  means  common  in  young  people.  In  his  after  life 
Massieu  exhibited  none  of  that  talent  which  znade  his  name,  with  that 
of  Sicard,  so  famous,  although  opportunities  were  not  wanting.  He 
conducted  an  establishment  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Lisle  for  manj 
years,  with  but  little  success.  He  published  a  nomenclature  for  the 
use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  which  Deg^rando  says,  "  It  ha*  th« 
double  vice  of  being  exuberant ;  by  its  multiplicity  of  words  useless  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  being  destitute  of  all  logical  arrange- 
ment ; "  and  he  adds  that  Massieu  "  could  never  write  the  Fivach 
language  with  accuracy."    He  died  at  Lisle,  in  1846. 

The  most  exaggerated  notions  prevail  as  to  what  may  be  accom- 
plished for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  tiie  limited  time  usually  allotted  to 
their  education.  What  is  actually  done  for  them  in  many  of  our 
institutions  is,  however,  sufficiently  marvellous.  Nature  does  not  act 
so  bountifully  towards  them  as  is  commonly  believed,  making  amends 
for  the  lost  sense  by  greatly  increased  power  in  the  remaining  one*, 
and  it  is  but  a  popular  mistake  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  experience 
this  quickening  influence.  They  are,  however,  made  happy  ^^^ 
instruction;  they  have  fellows  with  whom  they  can  hold  oonTerw; 
they  acquire  habits  of  study,  care,  and  industry,  which  are  useful  to 
them  in  after  life ;  their  social,  moral,  and  religious  sympatiiies  are 
awakened ;  and  their  minds  are  informed  with  knowledge,  fromwhidii 
before  the  process  of  instruction  commenced,  they  were  shut  out 
But  all  this  is  achieved  by  ihe  pains-taking  labour  of  the  teacb^.  wd 
he  must  labour  with  much  patience  to  ens\ire  that  success  to  which  m 
looks  for  his  reward ;  for  there  is  no  natural  gift  possessed  by  tht« 
children  of  silence  to  ease  him  of  a  single  burden  borne  bj  the 
ordinary  teacher,  while  he  has  many  doubts  and  dusquietudes  «hidi 
are  unknown  in  t^e  schools  for  the  ordinary  population. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB,  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE.  In'LeBicfl; 
faiteur,'  No.  4  (October,  1863),  the  Abb^  Daras  gives  a  list  of  i^^' 
establishments,  including  public  institutions,  associations,  and  pn^atA 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  the  dates  of  their 
foundation.  Mr.  Day,  in  his  Report  (1844),  gives  a  table  of  172  m^^^ 
tutions  in  Europe  and  America,  namely :  16  in  Great  Britain  >c*i 
Ireland;  44  in  France;  9  in  Italy;  10  m  Switzerland ;  9in  Austju; 
22  in  Prussia;  10  in  Bavaria;  6  in  Wurtemberg  and  Baden;  15  id 
Saxony^  Hanover, and  the  other  Cferman  states ;  4  in  Gennan  free dU(»'t 
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S  in  Belgium  and  Holland ;  4  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway ;  2  in 
KuBsia  and  Poland ;  and  10  in  the  United  States.  The  actual  number 
of  institutioDs  for  Uie  deaf  and  dumb  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  is  20,  of  each  of  which  we  shall  give  some  particulars. 

The  public  establishments  for  the  reception  and  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  of  England  are  situated  respectively  at  London,  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  Liverpool,  Exeter,  Doncaster,  Newcastle  on 
Tjne,  Bristol,  Brighton,  and  Bath ;  one  for  Wales,  at  Swansea ;  those 
of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Dundee ;  and  those 
of  Ireland  at  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Strabane.  The  asylum  at  London, 
Btuated  in  the  Kent  Road,  was  opened  in  1792 ;  it  was  the  first  asylum 
in  the  kingdom  for  extending  to  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  the  benefit 
of  education,  and,  from  its  establishment  to  the  present  time,  2889 
pupils  have  been  received  and  educated  there.  A  bust  of  the  Rev. 
John  Townaend,  which  is  placed  in  the  conmiittee-room,  perpetuates 
his  memory  as  the  founder  of  the  institution.  Three  hundi^  children 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  reside  in  the  asylum,  which  receives 
ample  support  from  the  wealthy ;  indeed  it  possesses,  besides  its  annual 
receipts  h^om  subscriptions,  donations,  and  legacies,  a  funded  property 
of  probably  not  less  than  160,0002.,  by  which  its  permanent  income  is 
greatly  increased.  The  instructor  of  the  asylum  is  the  Rev.  James 
W.  Wataon,  a  grandson  of  the  late  Dr.  Watson ;  he  is  assisted  by  male 
and  female  teachers.  The  whole  is  \mder  the  management  of  a  com- 
mittee. The  cost  per  head  of  each  pupil  is  under  251.  a  year ;  its 
annual  income  is  little  short  of  10,000£,  more  or  less,  depending  in 
some  measure  on  the  amount  received  each  year  in  legacies ;  this  sum 
in  1$58  was  21502.,  the  dividends  from  stock  about  5000/.,  subscriptions 
1500/.,  and  from  other  sources  about  1000/.  was  received. 

The  second  institution  which  came  into  operation  in  this  kingdom 
iras  that  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  established  in  1810,  and  at  first 
placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Braidwood ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Kinniburgb,  since  deceased.  The  number  of  children  at  present  imder 
instructioa  is  58.  The  number  of  instructors,  including  the  principal, 
S,  and  a  sewing  mistress.  The  income  is  stated  by  the  secretary  to  be 
about  7001.  a-year  from  subscriptions,  and  400/.  to  500/.  from  payments 
of  pupils.  The  admission  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  into  Donaldson's 
Hospital  has  circumscribed  the  operations  of  this  institution. 

The  general  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Edgbaston,  near 
Birmingham,  was  commenced  in  1812.  It  was  formed  in  conseouence 
of  a  lecture  on  the  subject  which  was  read  by  the  late  Dr.  de  Lya 
befure  the  philosophical  institution  of  Birmingham.  This  gentleman, 
and  Dr.  Alexander  Blair,  late  professor  of  English  literature  in  the 
unirersity  of  London,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  promoters  of  the 
institution.  It  vras  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Braidwood,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Braidwood  of  Hackney.  The  insti- 
tution has  no  provincial  limits.  It  contains  92  pupils;  the  present 
master  is  Mr.  Arthur  Hopper,  who  has  six  assistants.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  domestic  defxirtment  is  superintended  by  a  matron.  For 
many  years  this  establishment  was  confined  in  its  means;  but  its 
buildings  have  been  recently  enlarged,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  great  increase 
of  pupils,  and  their  sanitary  condition  has  received  every  improvement 
that  could  be  introduced.  These  alterations  have  involved  an  outlay 
exceeding  2000/.  The  funds  of  the  institution  arise  from  subscriptions, 
doDations,*legacies,  interest  of  money  invested,  and  payments  on  behalf 
of  the  pupils.  Nearly  a  foiirtb  of  the  income  is  derived  from  annual 
subscriptions,  and  more  than  a  fourth  from  pupils'  payments.  The 
cost  of  each  pupil  is  stated  at  about  25/.  annually. 

The  national  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Ireland  is  situated 
at  Claremont,  near  Dublin.  It  owes  its  origin  and  progress  to  the 
strenuous  and  unwearying  exertions  of  Dr.  Charles  Orpen.  Soon  after 
its  commencement  in  1816,  it  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Humphreys,  who  continued  to  be  the  principal  till  1841,  since  which 
time  several  others  have  occupied  that  post.  The  present  master  is 
Mr.  E.  J.  Chidley,  formerly  an  assistant  at  the  London  Asylum,  Kent 
Road.  About  the  year  1846,  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  affairs  of 
the  institution.  Its  original  operations  included  the  whole  of  Ireland ; 
but  the  extension  of  that  established  at  Belfast  to  the  entire  province  of 
Ulst^,  deprived  the  national  institution  of  a  certain  number  of  pupils, 
and  of  funds  derived  from  that  province.  The  parent  institution  is  now 
limited  in  its  operations  to  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught.  About 
the  same  time  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  was  established  in  Dublin, 
which  again  reduced  its  number  of  pupils  very  considerably.  The 
number  reported  this  year  is  56.  The  accommodation  is  sufficient  for 
150  pupils ;  there  are  consequently  heavy  establishment  charges,  which 
make  the  average  annual  cost  for  each  pupil  very  high :  these,  however, 
ue  in  process  of  reduction.  A  few  years  ago,  a  deputation  from  the 
managing  committee  visited  the  principal  institutions  in  the  kingdom, 
with  the  view  of  re-modelling  their  own  by  introducing  such  improve- 
ments in  every  department  as  were  found  feasible  and  suited  to  the 
altered  condition  of  the  establishments 

The  Glasgow  Instit\ition,  formed  in  1819,  chiefly  for  the  west  of 
Scotland,  hM  had  several  teachers.  Mr.  Duncan  Anderson,  whose 
persevering  eftorte  have  raised  it  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  both  as 
to  rank  and  character,  has  been  its  principal  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
It  contains  82  pupils.  It  has  no  fund  more  permanent  than  that 
derived  from  payments  of  pupils,  donations,  legacies  and  annual  sub- 
scriptions :  the  cost  per  pupil  is  about  20/.  annually.  Mr.  Anderson 
has  four  assistants.    The  domestic  arrangements  are  superintended  by 
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the  matron.  A  workmistress  has  charge  of  the  girls  in  their  sewing 
and  household  employments. 

The  institution  at  Aberdeen  was  commenced  in  1819 ;  its  pupils  are 
chiefly  from  the  north  of  the  Dee,  but  it  has  no  prescribed  limits. 
About  a  third  of  its  income  arises  troia  subscriptions  and  donations,  a 
fourth  from  pupils'  payments,  and  the  deficiency  is  made  up  from 
certain  funds  which  are  applied  to  charitable  purposes  by  their  trustees. 
There  are  SO  pupils,  whose  cost  per  annum  is  about  20/.  a  head. 

The  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Manchester  was  opened  in 
1828 ;  in  1889  it  was  removed  to  a  very  commodious  building,  erected 
by  subscription  at  Old  Trafford,  on  a  uniform  plan  with  that  for 
Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  the  two  establishments  b^ing  in  exact  archi- 
tectural correspondence  with  a  chapel  between  them  for  the  inmates  of 
both  and  the  neighbouring  residents.  The  funds  of  the  institution 
are  derived  from  subscriptions,  about  two-thirds ;  children's  payments, 
one-third.  There  are  103  pupils  whose  average  cost  is  21/.  each  per 
annuuL  For  the  last  eighteen  years  the  Manchester  Institution  has 
been  imder  the  charge  of  Mr.  Patterson,  as  principal,  who  is  assisted 
by  five  junior  teachers.  In  the  report  of  the  institution  for  1857,  the 
examining  committee  suggest  a  novel  addition  to  their  institution, 
namely,  an  **  Infant  School,"  for  the  reception  "  at  the  earliest  age 
practicable  of  the  deaf-mute; "  and  in  the  report  for  1858,  the  neces- 
sity of  extended  accommodation  for  ordinary  pupik  is  urged,  and  a 
bazaar  proposed  as  the  means  of  raiding  the  requisite  funds  for  both 
objects.  This  bazaar  was  held  in  May,  1859,  and  was  so  successful 
that  the  proposed  extensions  are  now  in  course  of  progress.  It  would 
perhaps  be  premature  to  condemn  the  project  of  an  infant  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  we  must  confess  we  would  rather  have  added 
a  year  of  gratuitous  education  to  all  ordinary  pupils  whose  parents 
would  accept  the  boon,  than  have  incurred  the  annual  expense  of  sup- 
porting the  deaf  and  dumb  at  the  public  charge,  probably  nine  years 
instead  of  six. 

The  Liverpool  School  owes  its  origin  to  Mr.  William  Comer  of  that 
town  :  it  was  opened  in  1825,  and  oonuuenced  as  a  day-school,  but  its 
original  plan  has  undergone  some  modifications,  and  its  pupils  are  of 
the  mixed  character  of  boarders,  day-boarders,  and  day-pupils.  Several 
changes  have  taken  place  in  its  mastership ;  the  present  headmaster  is 
Mr.  Buxton,  formerly  an  assistant  at  the  London  Asylum.  This  school 
contains  85  pupils,— -33  day- scholars  and  52  boarders.  Nearly  a  third 
of  its  income  is  obtained  from  subscriptions,  and  rather  more  than  a 
third  from  children's  payments;  the  other  portion  is  derived  from 
donations,  legacies,  and  interest  of  investments.  There  are  three 
assistant  teachers  and  a  sewing  mistress. 

The  West  of  England  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  esta- 
blished in  1827.  It  is  situated  at  Exeter.  Its  especial  object  is  the 
"  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  resident  in  Devon,  Comwzdl,  Doreet, 
and  Somerset."  Like  the  others  it  is  supported  by  subscriptions, 
donations,  legacies,  and  by  payments  on  behalf  of  the  children ;  the 
payments  from  pupils  amount  to  about  one-third  of  the  expenditure. 
At  present  it  contains  42  pupils.  Its  head- master  is  Dr.  Scott,  who 
has  three  assistants,  including  the  workmistress. 

The  Yorkshire  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  situated  at  Don- 
caster,  was  commenced  in  1829.  Throughout  its  whole  course  it  has 
been  prosperous.  Its  funds  have  gradually  increased,  and  it  has  been 
enabled  to  admit  every  applicant :  and  for  several  years  a  portion  of 
its  income  has  been  set  aside  towards  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
fund ;  these  aoctunulations  form  the  capital  from  which  the  dividends 
mentioned  below  are  derived.  There  are  upwards  of  100  pupils  under 
instruction,  562  have  been  received  since  its  establishment.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  each  pupil  is  20/.  per  annum.  The  funds  are  derived  from 
annual  subscriptions,  about  900/. ;  payments  on  behalf  of  pupils,  800/.; 
interest  from  investments,  150/.  a  year.  Donations  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency. As  a  rule  legacies  are  funded,  but  there  have  he&a  a  few 
exceptions.  Mr.  Baker,  the  head-master,  has  six  assistants ;  the  girls, 
out  of  school  hours,  are  under  the  charge  of  a  work-mistress  for  sewing 
and  domestic  work. 

The  Ulster  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  situated  at 
Belfast,  was  first  established  in  1831 ;  it  confines  its  operations  in  the 
collection  of  funds  and  the  admission  of  free  pupils  to  the  province  of 
Ukter ;  but  paying  pupils  from  other  districts  have  occasionally  been 
received.  It  is  sustained  by  donations,  subscriptions,  congregational 
collections,  and  legacies.  In  1858  about  1650/.  was  raised  by  collecting 
cards  through  the  medium  of  district  auxiliaries.  The  entire  income 
exceeds  2000/.  a  year;  about  90/.  was  received  by  pupils'  payments  in 
1858.  The  ordinary  expenses  make  the  cost  of  each  pupil  about  18/. 
per  annum.  The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  is  94 ;  of  blind,  23. 
The  Rev.  J.  Kinghan  is  the  principal ;  he  has  five  assistants  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  and  one  for  the  blind.  Under  the  management 
of  the  present  head-master  this  institution  is  ftagummg  a  favourable  posi- 
tion, and  winning  from  the  public  a  large  amount  of  regard  and  support. 

The  Northern  Counties  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  comprehends  the  coimties  of  Nor^umberland, 
Durham,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  and  the  town  of  Berwick 
upon  Tweed.  It  was  established  in  1839.  It  is  supported  by  sub> 
scriptlons,  donations,  legacies,  and  payments  from  pupils.  One-third 
of  its  income  is  derived  from  subscriptions,  and  about  one  half  from 
pupils'  payments.  The  average  cost  of  the  pupils  during  the  last  five 
years  has  been  17^>  15«.    There  are  62  pupils  in  a  house  calculated  fur 
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only  half  that  numher^  hut  efforts  are  heing  made  to  ohtain  a  suitahle 
tad  commodlouB  huilding  which  promise  to  he  immediately  suooeaBful; 
the  head-master  is  Mr.  W.  Neill,  who  has  three  assistant  teachers. 

The  Bristol  and  Western  District  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumh 
tras  established  at  Bristol  in  1841;  its  benefits  are  available  to  all 
deaf-mutes  residing  within  the  city  and  county  of  Bristol,  and  the 
adjacent  counties  of  Gloucester,  Wilts,  Somerset,  Hereford,  and  Mon- 
inouth,  together  with  the  southern  division  of  the  Principality  of 
Wales.  Its  income  from  subscriptions  and  donations  is  about  4002. 
%  year,  from  children's  payments  2191.,  from  Consols  88/.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  22.  The  cost  per  papil*  with  so  small  a  number,  and 
tmder  a  heavy  rent  and  other  oitablishment  charges,  is  larger  than  at 
the  generality  of  these  institutions,  being  upwards  of  802.  a  vear. 
Mr.  Clyne  is  the  head-master,  he  has  a  female  assistant  who  is  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  a  work-mistress  has  chaige  of  the  sewine  and  domestic 
occupations  of  the  girls.  The  expense  of  Uus  establiwment  is  likely 
to  undeigo  a  considerable  diminution,  for  in  March  last  (1859)  the 
pupils  were  removed  from  their  rented  premises  to  a  house  in  Park 
Street,  equal  to  the  accommodation  of  forty  pupils,  which  has  been 
Recently  purchased.  The  domestic  arrangements  are  under  the  chaige 
of  a  matron,  and  a  ladies'  committee  gives  its  services^ 

The  Brighton  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb 
children  ox  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Kent,  was  established  in  1841. 
Pupils  are  reoeivea,  however,  from  all  puts,  priority  of  admission 
being  given  to  those  residing  in  the  three  counties  named.  It  is  sus- 
tained by  annual  subscriptions  and  donations,  and  by  payments  from 
the  children.  In  1858  two-thirds  of  the  income  was  from  childrens' 
Ipayments,  and  one-third  from  subscriptions  and  donations.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  78 ;  their  annual  cost  is  stated  at  the  small  sum  of  162. 
ft  head.  There  are  eight  teachers,  four  male  and  four  female ;  two  of 
the  latter  superintend  the  instruction  of  the  girls  in  needlework  and 
domestic  duties.  The  head-master  is  Mr.  W.  Sleight,  who  has  been 
connected  with  it  from  the  time  the  first  experiments  were  made, 
demonstrating  the  necessity  for  and  the  utility  of  such  an  institution. 
The  Institution  for  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  in  Walcot  Parade, 
fiath,  Was  established  in  1843 ;  it  has  no  local  limits;  it  is  sustained 
by  contributions,  pupils'  payments,  and  an  annuity  of  202.  per  annum. 
The  subscriptions  sonount  annually  to  about  3602.,  pupils'  payments  to 
5202. ;  the  number  of  pupils  is  44,  including  tluree  partially  blind,  as 
well  as  deaf  and  dumb,  and  12  day  and  Sunday  scholars.  A  Stmday 
lervice  is  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Fountain  Elwin,  the  president,  which 
has  been  found  very  acceptable,  as  well  as  beneficial  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  adults. 

The  Dundee  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  is  chiefly 
limited  in  its  operations  to  Forfarshire ;  it  was  established  in  1846. 
It  is  sustained  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  by  payments  of  the  full  fees 
and  board  by  parents  of  some  of  the  pupils,  and  by  partial  payments 
of  parents  and  perishes  for  others.  The  average  annual  cost  per  head 
is  182. ;  there  are  40  pupils,  and  two  teachers.  Mr.  Alexander  Diys- 
dale,  himself  deaf  and  dumb,  is  the  prindpaL 

The  establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  was  accomplished  in  1846 ;  the  de- 
partment for  girls  is  connected  with  the  convent  of  St.  Mary's,  Cabra, 
and  was  opened  in  1847 ;  the  number  of  girls  is  80,  they  are  taught 
by  the  sisters  of  St.  Mary's  convent.  The  boy's  department  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Christian  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph's,  Cabra,  of  the  reli- 
^ous  order  of  Saint  Dominick;  the  number  of  boys  under  instruction 
]S  87.^  The  cost  of  each  pupil  is  about  182.  per  annum.  The  institu- 
tion is  under  high  patronage,  and  is  adequately  supported.  During 
the  year  1857  its  annual  subscriptions  amounted  to  7672.;  donations, 
710^;  the  pupils*  payments  were  18622.;  and  bequests  amounted 
to  1562. 

^  The  Deny  and  Raphoe  Diocesan  School  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
irituated  at  Strabane,  was  commenced  in  1846.  It  is  limited  to  these 
tmited  dioceses,  including  the  whole  of  the  county  Donegal,  and  parts 
of  T3rrone  and  Londonderry.  It  is  sustained  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
without  any  payments  from  pupils.  The  15  children  it  contains  are 
maintained  and  educated  at  a  cost  of  132.  9s,  a-head.  There  is  only 
one  instructor,  Mr.  O.  W.  Downing. 

The  Cambrian  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  established  in 
1847.  It  was  commenced  at  Aberystwyth,  but  a  few  years  after 
removed  to  Swansea^  at  which  place  a  permanent  building  has  been 
erected,  which  has  been  occupied  by  the  pupils  about  two  years.  The 
Institution  may,  however,  still  be  regarded  as  in  its  infancy,  having  had 
certain  difficulties  to  surmount,  together  with  changes  of  masters, 
which  have  prevented  it  from  accomplishing  all  its  purposes.  It  has 
17  pupils.  Its  income  in  1857-8  was  about  6002.  Mr.  A.  MelviUe, 
formerly  an  assistant  at  the  Yorkshire  institution,  has  recently  been 
appointed  the  master. 

Donaldson's  Hospital,  at  Edinburgh,  was  opened  in  1860.  It  is  a 
nchly  endowed  establishment  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
150  boys  and  as  many  girls,  with  a  preference  for  all  of  the  name  of 
Donaldson  and  Marshall.  The  governors  have  4evoted  a  portion  of 
the  institution  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  deaf  and  dumb 
children.  There  are  42  deaf  and  dumb  boys  and  28  girls  in  this 
department.  Tho  number  of  instructors  occupied  in  this  special  work 
is  four,  three  males  and  one  female.  The  pupUs  are  admitted  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  nine,  and  remain  till  they  are  fourteen.    The- 


principal  is  Mr.  Angus  McDiarmid.  Whether  the  experiment  btfe  in 
progrees,  of  bringing  up  deaf-mutes  with  hearing  and  spetking  ohildieD 
will  prove  beneficial  in  any  respect  to  the  former,  has  yet  to  be  aeeit 
Some  hopes  were  onoe  entertained  that  results  mi^t  ensue  iaTounbl« 
to  the  acquisition  of  our  vernacular  idioms,  always  a  work  of  moe 
difficulty  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

All  these  institutions  are  under  the  direction  of  coanitieei  cbotieo 
from  the  subscribers  residing  in  or  near  the  towns  where  tbey  xn 
situated.  These  committees  appoint  masters  and  other  offioen  cot 
chosen  at  the  annual  meetings ;  tiiey  establish  the  general  nilee  of  th« 
institutions  which  they  control,  but  they  do  not  interfere  with  th« 
course  of  instruction.  One  or  more  examinaUons  of  the  pupils  take 
place  in  the  course  of  each  year,  which  the  subecriberi  and  the  public 
generally  are  invited  to  attend. 

Industrial  occupations  for  both  boys  and  girls  are  a  feature  in  most 
of  these  institutions,  though  trades,  as  a  future  means  of  obtaimoi^i 
livelihood,  are  not  taught ;  the  limited  time  which  the  deaf  tnd  domb 
have  for  instruction  in  language  and  knowledge  forbids  the  ^p^> 
priation  of  any  portion  of  it  to  what  may  be  better  acquired  uinier  t 
master  and  during  apprenticeship.  It  must  be  borne  in  miod  tbt 
ordinary  apprentices  have  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  in  which  to  leun 
the  language,  ways,  and  customs  of  the  world  in  which  they  lire,  whik 
the  deu  and  dumb  have  to  acquire  all  this  by  direct  teadiing  during 
their  school  years  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  others  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  trade ;  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  their  Kfaool  life, 
long  hours  of  teaching  generally  prevail,  and  the  industrial  employ* 
ments  and  other  ezercisea  which  health  demands  fill  up  their  diya. 
Large  gardens  are  attached  to  many  of  the  institutions,  in  which  the 
boys  obtain  a  certain  amoimt  of  healthful  exercise  by  their  labour ;  in 
two  of  them  printing  is  tau^t  to  some  of  the  elder  children,  bot^et* 
making  in  one,  farm-work  at  another ;  in  all,  the  girls  are  tuight 
household  work,  and  sewing;  and  in  many,  the  boys  perform thoie 
offices  which  fall  to  men-servants  ill  lai^ge  establishments.  Several  of 
the  institutions  grant  premiums  towards  the  apprentice  fees  of  botli 
boys  and  girls  on  leaving  school,  provided  the  businese  and  the  maeta 
or  mistress  are  approved  ol  In  most  of  the  institutions  there  are 
three  classes  of  pupils ;  the  most  numerous  are  the  poor,  wbo  art 
eiUier  instructed  gratuitously,  or  who  pay  a  small  som,  vsiying  from 
2«.  6c2.  to  8s.  6(2.  per  week.  These  sums  are  paid  by  the  parents  or 
friends  of  the  children,  or  by  the  parishes  to  which  thej  belong,  lo 
the  latter  case,  it  has  often  been  found  a  difficulty  to  convince  oTeneen 
of  the  policy  of  educating  their  indigent  deaf  and  dumb,  aod  thus 
restoring  ihem  to  society ;  but  under  the  operation  of  the  new  Toot 
Law,  the  difficulty  is  in  some  measure  provided  for ;  permission  beisg 
there  given  for  the  advance  of  sums  for  the  "  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind.*  It  must,  however,  be  stated,  that  this  pemuseive  clauie  a 
not  sufficient  to  bring  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  poor  and  pauper  6m 
under  instruction,  and  the  sooner  the  required  payments  are  made 
compulsory  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
community.  The  second  class  of  pupils  received  into  our  institatioD? 
are  those  whose  parents  can  afiford  to  pay  their  expenses,  so  that  no 
burden  is  in  such  cases  imposed  on  the  funds  subscribed  for  charitable 
purposes.  The  payment  is  generally  202. ;  this  being  about  the  average 
expense  of  pupils  in  the  provincial  institutions.  The  third  class  of 
pupils  are  those  whose  friends  can  afibrd  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  their 
education.  The  number  of  such  pupils  being  very  linuted,  the  masters 
of  institutions  generally  have  a  proportion  of  the  income  arisbg  froa 
this  source  assigned  to  them. 

The  establishments  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  become  doubled  m 
number  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  considerably  more  than 
double  the  number  of  children  of  this  class  have  come  under  imtwc- 
tion  during  the  same  period.  Most  of  the  important  institutions  are 
now  full,  several  have  been  enlarged  recently,  and  others  are  oootem- 
plating  further  extensions.  'In  one  only  has  the  number  msteraliy 
diminished,  namely,  the  National  Institution  of  Dublin,  while  its 
decrease  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  extension  of  the  Ulster  Instiia- 
tion,  and  the  Roman  CathoUc  establishment  at  Cabra.  The  number  of 
pupils  under  instruction  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  1650,  against 
780  when  the  article  in  the '  Penny  Cyclopaedia '  was  published  twenty- 
two  years  ago.  And  what  are  the  Results  of  this  extended  movoncnt 
and  of  the  education  of  this  class  Y  We  are  enabled  to  answer  t^ 
question  thoroughly  with  regard  to  one  institution,  at  which  it  i« «« 
custom  at  intervals  of  a  few  years  to  make  inquiries  respecting  w 
former  pupils  on  the  following  points :  —  ,, 

1.  In- what  occupation  has  A.  B.  been  engaged  since  hi  left  «^^- 

2.  Is  it  found  that  he  has  acquired  that  business  with  the  iiB» 
facility,  or  nearly  so,  as  those  who  hear  and  speak  f 

8.  Has  hii  conduct  been  genendly  approved  of  f  <  «  u 

4.  Note  any  particulars  respecting  A.  B.  which  are  iJkelyto  m 
interesting  to  the  committee. 

These  inquiries  were  renewed  during  the  present  y«ar,  th«y  ^ 
addressed  to  clergymen  of  parishes  or  other  ministeis  of  '*^^°'J: 
employers,  and  to  parents,  and  from  the  detailed  answers,  which  vn 
all  published,  the  following  analysis  has  been  made.  Of  the  DS4  voo 
had  been  received  into  the  institution,  480  had  left  school,  wdiw 
thus  accounted  for :  of  296  (174  boys  and  122  girls)  there  swjtorwj 
or  informal  returns ;  82  were  deficient  in  intellect  though  g*®*^ 
improved,  27  died  during  eduoatioU;  or  before  aoquirifig  tndef,  4  f^ 
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removed  from  delicate  health,  13  left  school,  chiefly  from  removal  of  | 
parentB,  during  education,  11  were  private  pupils,  who  returned  to 
their  friends,  47  have  made  no  return  to  the  inquinee  instituted ;  174 
of  the  296  were  boys,  who  have  been  put  to  the  following  trades :  82 
ehoemakers,  boot-closers,  cordwainers,  28  labourers,  or  fum  servants, 

16  Uilora,  12  employed  in  mills,  factories  and  clothing  trades,  10 
cutleiT,  and  Sheffield  trades,  9  joiners,  cabinet  makers,  carvers,  turners, 
French  poUshers,  8  letter-press  printers,  or  compositors,  8  engravers,  or 
wuod-eQgravers,  7   engineers,  mechanics,  moulders,  pattern  makers, 

5  fanners,  4  lithographers,  or  lithographic  printers,  4  pattern  designers, 
4  qoarrjmen,  S  bookbinders,  8  gardeners,  2  clerks,  2  painters  and 
decorators,  2  bakers,  2  artists,  2  nailmakers,  11  at  sundry  occupations, 
asunder;  namely,  1  assistant  at  institution,  1  stendller,  1  hawker,  1 
brickmaker,  1  modeller,  1  type-founder^  1  collier,  1  miller,  1  watch- 
maker, 1  porter,  and  1  hairdresser. 

The  122  girls  have  been  brought  up  to  the  following  employments : 
41  dreasmakers ;  81  assist  in  domestic  duties,  sewing,  &c.,  at  home; 

17  serrants  or  laundresses;  14  milliners, dress  and  bonnet  makers; 
10  burlers,  reelers,  winders,  weavers ;  2  boot  and  shoe-binders ;  4  sun- 
dries (tailoresB,  cap-maker,  lacemender),  Ac.  Of  the  296  included  in 
the  above  siunmary,  we  have  full  and  satisfactorily  attested  returns 

00  217. 

The  next  important  object  of  this  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  the  fadlity 
with  which  the  pupils  who  had  been  put  to  trades  acquired  them,  in 
companion  with  young  people  not  deaf  and  dumb.  Of  the  182  boys, 
it  iB  found  Uiat  80  acquired  their  business  as  well  as  others,  28 
nearly  as  well  as  others,  9  more  readily  than  those  not  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  10  not  so  well  as  those  who  hear  and  speak ;  5  cases  are  doubtful 
Of  the  girls  it  is  ascertained  that  55  acquired  their  business  as  well  as 
others,  21  nearly  as  well,  5  more  readily  than  others,  8  not  so  well, 

1  case  doubtfuL  The  summary  of  the  wnole  217  will  stand  as  tmder : 
135  acquired  their  business  as  well  as  others,  49  nearly  as  well,  14  more 
readily  than  young  people  generally,  18  not  so  well  as  those  who  hear 
and  speak,  6  doubtful  cases. 

.  A  coacludon  very  favourable  to  the  pupils  may  therefore  be  formed ; 
they  are,  to  say  the  least,  equal  to  young  people  endowed  with  all  their 
bcoltieB;  for  if  only  18  out  of  217  failed  to  a  certain  extent  in 
acquiring  their  business,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  an  equal  number 
of  ^ures  would  have  occurred  out  of  217  persons  with  all  the  advan- 
iagts  of  speech  and  hearing ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
nairiy  all  cases  these  children  were  under  the  disadvantage  (referred  to 
by  some  of  their  employers)  of  associating  with  parties  not  accustomed 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  found  it  difficult  to  explun  their  precise 
meaning,  or  give  directions  with  accuracy.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
of  the  employers  are  so  thorou^^v  satisfied,  that  they  express  their 
williogDess  to  take  other  pupiUi  m>m  the  institution.  Enough  has 
been  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  facility  of  the  pupils  in  acquiring 
trades  to  force  this  conclusion  on  the  public  mind,  namely, 

Tkat  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a»  a  hody,  acqvirt  trades  quite  as  wU  ob 
ikote  tdb  hear  emd  tpeak. 

The  part  of  the  inquiry  on  which  the  greatest  anxiety  has  been  felt 
regarded  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  pupils  after  quitting  the 
institution.  A  deal  and  dumb  young  person  attracts  attention  which 
others  do  not ;  and  while  one  psoiy  by  over-indulgence  would  manifest 
unusual  and  uncalled-for  kindness  towards  such  a  person  when  thrown 
on  the  world,  another  would  heartlessly  lead  him  astray,  by  indulging 
liim  in  propensitieB  ^ich  require  to  he  checked. 

On  this  point,  knowing  there  is  a  liability  to  error,  it  may  be  observed 
that  a  deaf  and  dumb  apprentice  ought  to  be  treated  precisely  like 
ordinary  aj^ventices ;  in  ms  business  he  should  be  thown  what  others 
are  UM  of  operations  and  their  effects,  and  this  thuywing  will  generally 
repay  the  HUle  extra  trouble  required,  in  the  accuracy  of  its  results, 
compared  with  idUng  in  ordinary  cases.  He  should  neither  be  treated 
more  harsbdy  nor  more  indulgently  than  otJiers,  and  his  general  treat- 
ment should  manifest  to  him  that  he  is  considered  morally  and  mentally 
respotoaible  in  the  same  sense  as  others. 

With  reference  to  the  reports  received  as  to  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  the  boys  :  98  are  reported  of  favourably,  18  very  favourably, 

6  have  given  cause  of  complaint,  8  have  misconducted  themselves,  and 
in  7  cases  the  reports  are  doubtfuL  Of  the  girls ;  55  are  reported  of 
fayouiaUy,  21  very  favourably,  8  have  given  cause  of  complaint,  8  have 
oisccaMlucted  themselves.  So  that  the  summary  of  ihe  217  will  appear 
thus  :^  153  are  reported  of  favourably,  89  very  favourably,  12  have  given 
occafiional  cause  for  compliant,  6  have  behaved  very  iU,  7  doubtfuL 

It  is  matter  for  congratulation,  that  out  of  217  cases  there  are  only 
nx  of  immoral  conduct,  while  the  lai;ge  proportion  are  well  reported  ox. 
Of  the  slight  causes  of  complaint,  several  kA  them  are  cases  of  dbtUnacy, 
but  the  question  may  arise  whether  t^e  same  proportion  would  not 
have  occurred  in  oidinary  cases — whether  out  of  217  apprentices,  from 
any  class,  to  mamp  would  h»ve  been  reported  of  favourably,  and  90  few 
unfarouiably  1 

Although  the  above  statement  refers  to  only  one  institution,  there  is 
evexj  reason  to  believe  that  reports  equally  favourable  might  be 
obtained  from  many  others ;  as  the  result  of  a  direct  inquiry  made  at 
all  the  institutions  on  this  point,  it  may  be  inferred  that  all  the  pupUs, 
with  tile  exception  of  about  6  or  6  per  cent.,  conduct  themselves 
creditably  in  after  life.  Such  results  show  the  public  that  their  expen- 
diture in  support  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  well  repaid 


and  lead  to  the  question  why  those  of  general  education  are  lees  satii- 
factory.  The  system  of  boarding  the  children  must  be  credited  with  a 
certain  measure  of  these  favourable  effects ;  the  children  are  separated 
from  the  evil  influences  of  towns,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  chosen 
assistants,  who  superintend  them  both  in  and  out  of  school  for  five  or 
six  years,  and  dunng  this  time  habits  of  regularity,  propriety,  industry, 
and  attention  to  moral  and  social  duties  are  formed,  which  must  assist 
materially  in  influencing  their  future  lives.  With  children  not  labouring 
under  their  privation,  a  similar  system  would  doubtless  be  productive 
of  equally  good  results ;  and  as  loss  time  would  be  required  in  school, 
the  industrial  element  might  be  added,  andvtime  applied  to  productive 
arts  which  would  reduce  uie  oost  of  education  to  such  an  amoimt  as  a 
small  tradesman  or  a  skilled  meohanic  might  pay  without  inconvemence. 

Although  the  instruction  and  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have 
beoome  more  general,  by  the  extension  of  the  older,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  new  institutions,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  has  materially  improved.  Thirty  years  ago,  a  danger 
was  felt  that  much  of  the  practical  application  of  the  art  would  be 
lost,  for  no  means  had  been  taken  to  give  permanence  to  any  series  o| 
lessons  by  means  of  the  press.  The  different  teachers  experimented^ 
and  carried  out  what  seemed  right  in  their  own  eyes ;  they  had  the 
theories  of  those  who  had  lived  before  them,  but  no  series  of  lessons 
reduced  to  order,  and  no  aids  for  those  who  were  inclined  to  take  up 
the  work  as  a  profession.  In  the  year  1 841  two  of  the  teachers  resolved 
to  print  their  earl  v  lessons,  not  only  for  the  use  of  their  own  pupils, 
but  also  to  give  form  and  substance  to  their  manuscripts,  and  to 
eataUish  a  beaten  track  which  others  mij^t  widen  and  improve,  and 
from  which  they  might  deviate  into  better  paths.  A  copy  of  this 
confessedly  imperfect  work  was  sent  to  every  institution  in  the  kingdom* 
Since  then  some  attempts  have  been  made  by  other  instructors  to 
supply  a  series  of  lessons,  but  none  have  met  with  general  acceptancep 
To  this  work  teachers  should  at  once  i^ply  themselves  A  concentrated 
effort  can  alone  be  successful.  None  of  the  British  teachers  sgree  in 
considering  the  woric  published  by  Dr.  Feet  of  New  York  as  meeting 
their  view  of  what  is  required,  while  there  are  several  individuals 
among  them  fuUy  capable  of  projecting  and  carrying  out  a  preparatory 
course  of  instruction  very  superior  to  it>  Nearly  every  teadier  wiu 
agree  with  the  writer  of  this  article  that  no  series  of  lessons  hitherto 
published  in  England  meets  the  views  they  entertain  of  what  such  a 
series  should  be,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  attention,  as  a  body, 
will  soon  be  directed  to  this  their  most  mamfest  want,  and  to  the  meam 
<rf  supplying  it. 

In  the  year  1857,  tlie  committee  of  the  London  acylum  published  an 
'  Illustrated  Vocabulary  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.'  ThuB  work  contains 
4000  woodcuts  of  objects,  with  their  names  arranged  al^habeticatty  / 
the  engravings  are  generally  well-executed,  but  Uie  arrangement  is  as 
bad  as  could  be  adopted.  One-half  the  expense  ineurxed,  with  a  sut^ 
aUe  distribution  of  lesson-matter,  would  have  given  our  institutions  a 
book  of  immense  practical  value  to  tliem.    In  its  present  form,  it  is  a 

pital  family  picture-book,  without  reference  to  the  d€«f  and  dumb. 


ca 


but  only  where  price  is  no  object ;  to  the  latter  it  is  of  little  value, 
exc^  as  a  dictionary  or  book  of  reference.  Every  teacher  of  the  deal 
and  dumb  is  ready  to  contradict  the  statement  put  forth,  that  it  is 
"  eminently  adapted  to  assist  teachers  in  their  endeavours  to  impart  to 
Uie  deaf-mute  a  knowledge  of  language  through  the  faculty  of  sight, 
and  to  enable  him  to  use  words  as  the  expression  of  his  thoughts,  and 
as  the  means  of  communication  with  his  fellow  beings."  Toe  wood- 
cute,  however,  might  be  rendered  very  serviceable  under  a  different 
arrangement,  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  additional  ones; 
If  one  porticm  of  the  work  were  made  quite  elementary,  consisting  of 
a  oertam  number  of  easy  nouns,  printed  on  cme  side  or  on  both,  and 
purchasable  in  either  form,  many  copies  of  such  portion  would  be 
required  in  every  institution,  for  beginners  spoil  many  copies  of  their 
first  books  or  lessons.  This  portion  might  be  followed  by  successive 
ones ;  as  examples  of  the  singular  and  plural,  of  adjectives,  of  prepo* 
sitions,  of  verbs,  of  adverbs ;  and  other  grammatical  forms  of  language 
might  be  represented  with  little  more  labour  than  re-arrangement. 
The  republication  of  the  work  thus  disposed,  in  parts,  would  be  a  boon 
to  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  really  assist  deaf-mutes  in  obtaining 
some  **  knowledge  of  language  through  the  faculty  of  sight."  A  wealthy 
establishment  might  \mdertake  this  task,  and  the  committee  of  the 
London  asylum,  having  the  charge  of  this  'Illusttated  Vocabulary' 
bequeathed  to  them  by  their  late  principal,  would  thus  make  it  widely  \ 
avulable  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  this  aud  other  countries,  for  its  use 
should  by  no  means  be  confined  to  the  English  hmguage ;  the  French, 
tiie  Qerman,  and  other  continental  schools,  would  doubtless  avail 
themselves  of  it,  if  published  in  a  form  acceptable  to  them.  For  want 
of  such  an  arrangement  as  is  here  suggested,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
present  work  available,  several  institutions  have  used  two  copies  to 
make  one,  by  cutting  out  the  whole  of  the  pictures,  and  remounting 
them  in  a  progressive  and  classified  form.  Ahacut,  abbeu,  abbey,  abbot, 
abytt,  acax:m,  oMmikM,  acdivUy,  and  accountant,  are  certainly  not  the 
first  words  a  teacher  would  bring  under  the  notice  of  his  deaf  and 
dumb  pupils ;  instead  of  them  he  would  select  the  names  of  oommoa 
objects,  known  to  tftie  children,  short,  and  easy  of  imitation  in  writing, 
such  as  Aot,  niU,  pin,  pen,  cal,  &c.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  future 
edition  of  the  work  will  be  published  under  some  such  progressive 
arrangement,  and  that  in  other  respects  it  will  be  freed  from  the  grave 
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faults  ascribed  by  D^erando  to  Massieu's  'Nomenclature/  which 
criticism  applies  very  forcibly  to  it  in  its  present  form. 

Anmial  subscHptions,  together  with  payments  on  behalf  of  pupils, 
effect  much  towards  the  support  of  this  class  of  institutions,  and  the 
defidendes  are  generally  supplied  by  donations  and  legacies.  Still  the 
idea  is  gaining  ground  Uiat  as  government  aid  is  so  freely  rendered  to 
all  education^  purposes  for  which  it  Ib  sought,  its  application  to  our 
deaf  and  dumb  establishments  would  be  desirable,  and  would  not  be 
refused.  The  form  in  which  such  grants  should  be  asked  is  a  question 
for  consideration,  perhaps  that  of  payments  to  assistant-mastets  would 
be  one  eligible  mode  of  help.  If  each  provincial  institution  could 
receive,  according  to  its  magnitude,  from  501.  to  100/.  a  year  in  aug- 
mental^on  of  the  salaries  of  asaistant^maBters,  a  better  payment  to  this 
class  of  teachers  would  be  seciued,  and  a  succession  of  teachers  might 
thus  be  relied  on.  There  are  no  prizes  in  this  department  of  education, 
the  few  chances  of  advancement  to  head-masterships  are  not  sufficient 
to  tempt  young  men  to  remain  attached  to  institutions  when  so  many 
openings  for  them  occur  in  commercial  houses,  in  joint-stock  com- 
panies, and  in  the  public  service.  Many  good  teachers  would  be  re- 
tained in  institutions,  who  at  present  seek  places  of  greater  emolument, 
if  they  could  see  the  prospect  of  a  second-mastership  with  such  an 
addition  to  their  salaries  as  would  insure  them  80/.  or  100/.  a  year, 
besides  board  and  lodging.  Another  boon  the  committee  of  council 
might  confer  on  these  institutions  is  the  privilege  of  grants  of  books, 
maps,  pictures,  and  diagrams,  or  the  purchase  of  the  same  as  by 
ordinary  schools.  Grants  in  idd  of  buildings,  and  extensions  of  ex- 
isting establishments  are  also  needed  in  many  localities,  but  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  additional  institutions,  as  to  render  those  in 
operation  more  efficient  Schools  of  fewer  than  50  pupils  do  not  cany 
on  the  work  economically,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  multiply  such 
schools.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  one-eighth  of  the  deaf 
an^dumb  population  should  be  provided  for.  It  has  been  shown  that 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  contain  17,300  deaf  and  dtunb  persons ;  that 
1550  onl^  are  under  instruction,  while  2175  is  the  due  proportion; 
the  deficiency  therefore  amounts  to  625,  yet  to  be  brought  into  our 
Bchools. 

These  grants  would  probably  not  be  conceded  unless  accompanied 
by  government  inspection ;  to  this  we  apprehend  no  objection  would 
be  raised  either  by  committees  or  by  prindpals  of  institutions,  provided 
the  inspector  was  himself  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  No  other 
inspector  could  go  through  the  examinations  required  satisfactorily  to 
all  parties,  nor  make  due  allowances  for  the  difficultiefi  attendant  on 
such  a  course  of  teaching;  each  child  would  have  to  be  examined  in 
every  branch  of  instruction,  and  from  a  week  to  a  month,  according  to 
the  number  of  pupils,  would  be  required  in  the  examination  of  each 
institution,  and  reporting  thereon. 

Besides  the  ordinary  public  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  another  class  has  arisen  in  London,  Manchester,  and 
Leeds  during  recent  years,  while  their  especial  object  is  met  in  other 
localities  also,  as  at  Birmingham,  Gla^^ow,  Belfast,  and  Bath.  A 
description  of  one  of  them  will  show  the  operation  of  all,  and  that  of 
London  may  be  taken  as  their  type,  premising,  that  in  the  metropolis 
some  objects  are  pursued  which  are  not  called  for  in  the  provinces. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  association  in  aid  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
Bedford  Row,  London,  is  to  supplement  the  work  commenced  in  ordi- 
nary schools.  The  deaf  and  dumb  are  certainly  more  isolated  than 
any  ordinary  class  of  persons,  while  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  seek 
each  other's  society.  By  assembling  them  for  week-day  lectures,  and 
Sunday  instruction,  the  powers  of  mind  of  adults,  especially  those  of 
the  inferior  class  in  intellect,  are  prevented  from  coUapsing,  or  falling 
into  a  state  of  normal  weakness.  When  they  meet  on  Sundays  the 
prayers  of  the  church  of  England  are  read  by  signs,  and  plain  explana- 
tions of  some  portion  of  the  Liturgy,  and  of  a  passage  from  the  Bible, 
are  given,  so  that  they  can  tmderstand  such  instructions.  Another 
important  sphere  of  usefulness  is  home-visiting,  by  which  the  mis- 
sionaiy  employed  becomes  acquainted  with  their  personal  habits  and 
wants ;  work  is  procured  for  the  unemployed,  and  this  part  of  the 
operations  of  the  association  has  been  attended  with  considerable 
success,  for  during  the  last  three  years  regular  employment  has  been 
obtained  for  about  forty.  Pecuniary  loans  have  been  advanced  to 
about  tixty,  in  times  of  temporary  want  or  disfa-ess,  atid  though  on 
some  occasions  these  loans  b€KX)me  gifts,  there  is  generaUy  much  good 
feeling  exhibited  in  the  repayment  of  such  advances  when  the  recipi- 
ents are  again  earning  wages.  Occasional  tea-meetings  are  held,  and 
lectures  are  given  on  literary  and  sdentiflc  subjects  in  which  the  mem- 
bers evince  much  interest;  in  many  cases  dnmken  habits  have  been 
superseded  by  temperance,  and  steady  iadustry  has  taken  the  place  of 
an  idle  life.  These  are  no  triding  effects  to  produce,  and  they  are  all 
of  that  tendency  which  must  increase  the  self-respect  and  self-depend- 
ence of  the  class  thus  benefited.  At  Manchester  and  Leeds  several 
of  the  above  objects  are  also  carried  out ;  at  Glasgow,  Birmingham, 
Bath,  kc,  Sunday  services  are  held  for  the  former  pupils  of  those 
localities. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  literature  which  concerns  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  has  received  a  valuable  accession  by  the  publication  of  two 
works  in  the  French  language,  one  by  the  Abb€  Carton,  director  of  the 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  Bruges ;  and  the  other  by  M. 
Yalade-Qabel,  honorary  director  of  the  Impeml  institution  for  the  deaf 


and  dumb,  at  Bordeaux.  We  must  explain  how  these  two  worb 
originated.  In  1833  the  central  sodety  for  the  education  and  asekt- 
ance  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Paris,  declared  their  intention  to  awaid 
a  prize  for  a  work  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  which  should 
be  applicable  to  home  instruction  and  to  conmion  schools.  In  answer 
to  it  only  two  competitors  appeared,  while  it  was  considered  tbt 
neither  of  the  works  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  offer,  and  no  avard 
was  made.  In  1855  the  proposal  was  renewed,  and  produced  eighteen 
competitors,  to  one  of  these,  the  work  by  the  Abb^  Carton,  the  prize 
was  adjudged;  another  by  M.  Valade-Gabel,  was  considered  entitled 
to  very  high  distinction :  these  are  the  two  works  before  m,  fou 
others  were  honourably  mentioned. 

The  Abb^  Carton's  is  distinguished  by  much  simplidty  and  great 
clearness ;  it  is  not  merely  instructive,  but  it  is  also  attnctire.  h.  so. 
interesting  and  somewhat  dramatic  story  the  processes  of  teaching  are 
imfolded  in  logical  sequence,  and  connected  with  each  other  throughout 
the  work.  Petit  Paul,  the  hero  of  the  process,  is  the  deaf  and  dumb 
child  of  the  mayor  of  a  commime  in  France,  and  a  great  favourite  with 
M.  Thomas,  the  modest  and  enlightened  teacher  of  a  common  txkod, 
who  had  been  the  teacher  of  most  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
yoimg  generation,  and  who  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  useful  life, 
as  well  as  for  his  personal  merits.  A  professor  of  the  art  of  instructing 
the  deaf  and  dumb  takes  especial  pains  to  persuade  M.  Thomas,  against 
his  own  will,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  undertake  the  iostniction  of  Uttk 
Paul ;  that  such  a  work  would  not  only  be  easy  but  also  pleasant  He 
undertakes  the  task,  and  step  by  step  his  efforts  are  conducted  to  a 
successful  issue  under  the  guidance  of  the  professor.  The  work 
abounds  in  philosophical  interest,  it  is  written  with  great  elegance  of 
style,  and  displays  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  to  le 
surmounted,  but  it  does  little  more  than  trace  the  outline  of  the  pha 
to  be  pursued,  and  it  would  require  a  more  practical  development  of 
every  step  taken  to  make  ^it  a  useful  guide  to  French  parents  and 
schoolmasters. 

The  work  of  M.  Valade-Gabel  enters  largely  upon  the  whole  theoi; 
and  practice  of  instructing  deaf-mutes,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ahle.and 
at  the  same  time,  interesting  works  which  a  teacher,  whether  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  of  an  ordinary  school  could  study.  It  will  be  sug- 
gestive to  both,  it  may  make  a  teacher  of  a  common  school,  who  enters 
into  its  spirit,  forsake  his  vocation  to  become  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  it  can  never  make  him  fulfil  the  scholastic  duties  which 
would  devolve  upon  him  with  both  these  classes  of  pupils.  The  work 
comprises  a  series  of  practical  lessons  superior  to  any  others  we  hsreneQ 
in  the  French  language,  but  we  do  not  consider  that  either  this  worker 
the  Abb^  Carton's  fu£&ls  the  proposal  of  the  central  sodety,  nor  do  ws 
consider  that  object  an  attainable  one.  The  Abb^  Carton's  volume  is 
entitled  to  high  commendation  as  an  attempt  to  popularise  the  instru^ 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  it  will  serve  to  show  parents  and 
others  how  difficult  is  the  aot  in  practice,  while  it  may  encourage  a 
few  who  have  leisure  and  inclination,  to  prepare  their  children's  mind» 
for  the  professor.  M.  Valade-Gabel's  work  is  a  truly  philosophical 
treatise  brought  down  to  the  comprehendon  of  common  minds,  but  not 
to  the  practice  of  common  schools. 

On  this  subject  we  must  refer  again  to  Mr.'  Day's  report  on  the  OmoaD 
schools.  He  found  some  common  schools  in  which  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  is  carried  on  with  that  of  children  in  the  possession  of 
all  their  senses.  This  theory  was  advanced  in  England  about  thirty-fiTc 
years  ago  by  the  friends  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  named  AirownnitL 
The  results  in  Germany  are  far  from  flattering ;  it  was  found  that  two 
years  of  sei)arate  preparatory  instruction  were  first  necessary,  and  then 
two  hours  of  additional  instruction  daily,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
deaf  and  dumb  scholars  were  taught  with  the  other  pupils  only  in  a 
few  mechanical  exercises;  such  as  arithmetic,  writing,  and  copying  from 
dictation.  There  is  another  class  of  schools  for  deaf-mutes  in  sooie  of 
the  German  States,  connected  with  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
teachers  for  the  common  schools,  but  in  the  operation  of  this  plan  two 
very  important  preliminaries  are  overlooked :  1st,  that  long  expenenee 
and  peculiar  qualifications  are  necessary  to  form  an  aocompliahed 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  2ndly,  that  in  order  to  succeed, 
the  teacher's  whole  attention  must  be  devoted  to  the  work.  Another 
attempt  to  popularise  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Pruflsii 
is  the  advocacy  of  day-schools  instead  of  boarding-schools;  it  is  con 
tended  that  on  the  German  system  of  teaching  articulation  and  reading 
on  the  lips,  any  newly-acquired  power  of  speaking  may  be  put  into 
immediate  practice,  and  that  thus  their  facilities  of  utterance  woi^d 
be  increased  and  improved,  as  well  as  thdr  power  of  reading  from  the 
lips  of  othere.  But  this  is  mere  theory,  for  which  present  results 
should  not  be  compromised;  by  its  adoption  none  of  the  adyantages 
looked  for  would  be  realised,  while  the  deaf-mutes,  as  a  class,  wouid 
lose  that  careful  training,  watchfulness,  and  mond  guidance  which  a 
readence  in  a  boarding  institution  confers.  Mr.  Day  mentions  tlat 
some  of  the  German  schools  are  designed  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  blind.  It  is  said  that  this  unnatural  union  is  rendered  necessMj 
only  from  economical  reasons ;  this  is  scarcely  a  suffident  ^^^r^ 
either  these  schools  or  those  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  the  tw 
classes  are  recdved.  We  doubt  if  it  is  a  wise  economy,  for  there  is  no 
common  union  either  in  the  modes  of  instruction  or  in  the  otLxT 
processes  of  education.  , 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  established  for  rather 
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more  than  forty  years  in  America,  and  are  faatextending  to  all  th«  Statei 
of  the  Union.  That  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  ^vaa  commenced  in  1817; 
New  York  in  1818 ;  Philadelphia,  1821 ;  Danville,  Kentucky,  1822 ; 
ColumbuB,  Ohio,  1826;  Staunton,  Virginia,  1839;  Indianopolis,  In- 
diAoa,  1843 ;  KnoxviUe,  Tennessee,  1844 ;  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  1845; 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  1849;  in  South  Caoxilina,  1849 ;  Louisiana,  1852; 
WiBconsin,  1851 ;  Michigan,  1854 ;  there  are  also  institutions  in  Iowa 
and  Missouri.  We  have  not  space  for  particulars  respecting  these 
institutions ;  in  the  aggregate  they  educate  upwards  of  1600  pupils  ; 
they  are  carried  on  in  a  vigorous  spirit  by  zealous  and  intelligent 
teachers,  and  they  are  fulfilling  their  purposes  as  well  as  those  in 
our  own  country;  though,  in  some  respects,  they  are  carried  on 
under  disadvantages  which  are  unknown  to  the  schools  in  the  British 
Isles. 

The  Canadian  government  establUhed  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  Montreal  a  few  years  ago ;  it  is  understood  to  be  flourish- 
ing,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  particulars  as  to  its  extent 
and  progress.  In  the  year  1856  a  small  institution  waa  commenced  at 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  which  has  recently  increased  in  extent,  and 
received  much  public  fiivour ;  according  to  the  Annual  Report  (1859), 
it  contains  twenty-seven  pupils,  several  of  whom  are  adults. 

The  advantages  which  have  resulted  to  t^e  community  from  the 
education  of  deaf-mutes  have  been  Urge  and  important.  The  class 
itself,  as  an  item  of  this  public  good,  ia  brought  from,  the  normal  con- 
dition described  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article  into  that  of  intelligent 
moral  beings,  awakened  to  the  tenure  by  which  human  life  and  citizen- 
ship  are  held,  and  to  the  hopes  which  religion  inspires.  In  the  every- 
day business  of  life  we  find  a  &ir  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  occupied 
in  workshops,  counting-houses,  studios,  and  various  other  offioes,  who 
by  industry  and  trained  skill  support  themselves  creditably,  and  whose 
general  good  conduct  entitles  them  to  respect.  Without  instruction 
these  persons  Oould  not  have  been  producers,  but  would  generally 
haTo  been  a  burden  on  the  induatriotis  classes.  The  art  and  science 
of  primary  education  have  also  been  gainers  from  the  experience 
acquired  in  simplifying  knowledge  for  the  instruction  of  the  aeaf  and 
dumb,  whose  teachers  work  upon  the  ignorance  of  their  pupils  rather 
than  on  any  supposed  acquirements.  Children  who  have  in  the  first 
iostance  to  obtain  their  knowledge  of  language  by  single  words,  by 
short  sentences,  by  visible  objects  or  their  representations,  require  the 
aid  of  black-boards,  diagrams,  pictures,  plans,  mape,  models,  oolleotions 
of  natural  and  artifidsJ  objects,  and  such  other  illustrationa  as  the 
inventive  talent  of  their  teachers  can  suggest.  The  greater  part  of 
these  accessories  to  instruction  were  employed  in  our  deaf  and  dumb 
institutions  for  many  years  before  they  were  recognised  ss  legitimate 
aids  by  ordinary  teachers.  The  time  has  arrived  when  they  are  gene- 
rally adopted,  and  by  their  means,  simplified  and  improved  modes 
of  instruction  have  ansen  in  the  majority  of  schools. 

DEAFNESS,  the  sense  of  hearing  diminished  or  abolished.  Deafness 
is  either  congenital  or  acquired.  When  congenital,  it  arises  from  an 
original  malformation  of  the  ear,  and  is  then  always  accompanied  with 
dumbness.  When  acquired,  it  arises  from  a  variety  of  diswwee  affecting 
different  parts  of  the  complex  apparatus  connected  with  the  sense  of 
hearing.  Some  parts  of  this  apparatus  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
examination,  and  the  function  of  other  parts  is  but  imperfectly  known : 
eo  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease, 
still  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
even  when  this  is  discovered,  more  difficult  than  all  to  apply  an  effectual 
remedy.  Hence  the  study  and  treatment  of  deafness  are  attended 
wiUi  peculiar  difficulties ;  yet  the  subject  has  by  no  means  engaged 
such  a  share  of  the  attention  of  the  scientific  surgeon  and  physician  as 
its  importance  deserves. 

Des^esB  may  arise  from  disease  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  or  from 
disease  of  the  brain.  The  organ  of  hearing  consists  of  two  parts,  that 
destined  to  coUect  and  transmit  sound  to  we  auditory  nerve,  and  that 
composed  essentially  of  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  sentient  extremity 
of  the  auditory  nerve  destined  to  receive  sound  and  to  transmit  the 
impressions  to  the  brain. 

That  part  of  the  apparatus  whose  office  it  is  to  collect  sound  is 
termed  the  auricle,  or  the  external  ear — ^the  ear  oonunonly  so  called. 
[Eas  ;  Nat.  Hist.  Dxv.]  From  the  auricle  proceeds  a  narrow  winding 
pusage,  termed  the  external  auditory  passsge  {tneatua  attdiioriua  ex- 
^a%u»),  which  is  closed  at  its  farthest  extremity  by  a  membrane  oJled 
the  iMwJbfwia  fynipaiu,  or  the  drum  of  the  ear.  Beyond  the  membrana 
tympani  is  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which  la  a  chamber  of  air, 
conuiiiiDg  a  curious  and  complex  apparatus,  put  in  motion  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  air  that  produce  sound.  These  vibrations  are  com- 
municated to  the  internal  api)aratua  by  the  membrana  tympani,  or 
drum  of  the  ear,  and,  variously  modified  by  that  apparatus,  and  com- 
municated to  the  air  in  the  chamber  of  the  tympanum,  are  conveyed 
to  the  internal  organ,  or  the  ear  properly  so  called.  Besides  all  this 
there  is  the  passage  called  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  leads  from  the 
throat  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  All  these  parts  of  the  ear  are 
Bnbject  to  various  diseases,  any  one  of  which  is  capable  of  impairing  in 
a  greater  or  lees  degree  the  sense  of  hearing,  or  of  producing  deafness. 

Any  considerable  malformation  of  the  auricle,  or  extemaTear,  whose 
office  it  is  to  collect  the  vibrations  of  the  air  that  produce  sound,  is 
found  to  occasion  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  deafness.  But  Uie  external 
auditory  passage  is  lined  by  a  vascular  and  highly  sentient  membrane. 


studded  with  oi^gans  of  secretion,  by  which  are  elaborated  the  cerumen, 
or  wax,  with  which  the  passage  is  kept  in  a  state  of  moisture,  and  by 
which  it  is  defended  from  the  entrance  of  external  bodies.  A  certain 
quantity  and  a  certain  quality  of  this  secretion  are  indispensable  to  a 
sound  condition  of  the  function  of  hearing.  If  the  secretion  be 
diminished  or  suppressed,  the  hearing  becomes  extremely  imperfect ; 
if  it  be  inoressed  and  thickened,  the  nearing  may  become  altogether 
abolished.  The  quantify  and  quality  of  this  secretion  may  be  changed, 
in  either  of  these  modes,  by  many  diseases;  bv  inflammation,  for 
example,  induced  by  the  application  of  cold  and  other  causes.  Accord- 
ingly, a  vitiated  state  of  the  secretion  of  the  wax,  which  may  be  acoa- 
mulated  in  such  a  degree  as  completely  to  block  up  the  passage,  and  so 
to  prevent  the  transmission  of  sound  to  the  internal  ear,  is  among  one 
of  the  most  common  causee  of  deafness.  But  inflammation  may  pass 
into  ulceration ;  purulent  matter  may  form,  collect,  and  completely 
obstruct  the  transmission  of  sound.  Moreover,  morbid  growths,  as 
polypi,  may  spring  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  meatiu,  and  plug 
up  tne  passage.  In  these  different  modes  there  may  be  a  complete 
obliteration  of  the  auditory  passage.  This  obliteration  of  the  auditory 
passage  is  ordinarily  attended  wiUi  the  total  abolition  of  the  sense  of 
hearing ;  yet  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  canal  has  been  reduced 
to  less  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and  in  which  ito  walls  at  different  pointo 
have  even  touched,  without  a  great  degree  of  deafness  having  resulted. 
In  these  cases,  instead  of  deafness,  there  hae  been  a  constant  noise  or 
busdng  in  the  ear.  Occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  there  is  the 
opposite  stote  of  the  auditory  passage :  it  is  pretematiually  enlarged ; 
in  one  case  it  was  so  much  enlarged,  that  the  ring-finger  could  easily 
penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  canaL  Deafness  equally  resulted  from 
this  enlargement  of  the  auditory  passage  as  from  ite  obliteration. 

The  diseases  of  the  auditory  passage  may  be  communicated  to  the 
membrana  tympani,  which  may  be  inflamed,  thickened,  ulcerated,  and 
rendered  wholly  incapable  of  performing  Uie  office  of  transmitting 
soimd.  It  has  been  observed  to  acquire  a  thickness  as  great  as  that  of 
the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  by  a  succeesive  deposition  of  adventitiouB 
membranous  layers.  It  is  then  of  a  vellowish  colour,  and  quite  opaque. 
Deafness  often  coincides  with  this  altered  condition  of  the  membrana 
tympani ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  if  this  be  the  sole  aflectioz^  it  be 
capable  of  abolishing  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  membrane  which  lines  the  chamber  of  the  tympanum  may  par- 
take of  the  diseases  of  the  parte  of  the  auditory  apparatus  which  are 
external  to  it,  or  it  may  itself  be  the  primary  seat  of  disease.  It  may 
become  inflamed  and  thickened,  in  consequence  of  which  the  capacity 
of  the  chamber  for  containing  air  must  be  proportionally  diminishecL 
The  fluid  commonly  secreted  by  ite  membrane  may  be  increased  in 
quantity  and  vitiated  in  quality,  and  this  increased  and  vitiated  liquid 
may  occasion  deafiiess  by  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  chunoer. 
Such  an  altered  secretion  occurs  chiefly  in  children  and  young  persons, 
whose  mucous  secretions  in  general  are  easily  deranged.  This  accumu- 
lation may  take  place  without  an^  pain  in  the  ear,  without  any  dis- 
chai^  of  fluid  from  the  ear,  and  without  any  appreciable  lesion  of  the 
auditory  passage.  It  may  be  suspected  to  be  the  cause  of  deafness 
when  the  sense  of  hearing  varies  materially  at  different  periods  of  the 
day ;  when  the  deafiieas  is  greatest  in  the  morning,  and  is  suddenly 
and  manifestly  increased  by  a  damp  day,  or  by  exixMure  to  a  cold  and 
humid  atmosphere.  There  may  ahso  be  an  accumulation  of  pus  or  of 
blood  in  t^e  cnamber  of  the  tympanum.  Pus  mav  be  suspected  to  be 
accumulated  in  the  tympanum  when  deafness  foUows  severe  pain  in 
the  internal  ear,  attended  with  other  signs  of  inflammation ;  and  when 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  auditory  passage  are  either  absent 
or  exist  only  in  a  slight  degree.  Blood  may  be  suspected  to  be  con- 
tained in  we  chamber  when  deafness  follows  a  severe  blow  on  the 
head  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ear,  or  a  fall,  or  any  cause  by  which 
a  preternatural  quantity  of  blood  is  determined  to  the  head.  Whether 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  be  obliterated  by  an  increased  secretion  of 
the  fluid  which  moistens  its  walls,  or  by  an  accumulation  of  pus,  or  of 
blood,  the  effused  matter  is  often  spontaneously  removed  by  absorption, 
and  the  sense  of  hearing  gradually  returns  as  the  process  of  absorption 
goes  on. 

One  of  the  conditions  essential  to  the  sense  of  hearing  is  a  free 
passage  of  air  to  the  chamber  of  the  tympanum  through  the  Eustachian 
tube.  But  the  diameter  of  this  tube  may  be  diminished  or  wholly 
obliterated  by  an  accumulation  of  the  mucus  which  moistens  ite  inter- 
nal surface,  by  the  thickening  of  ite  lining  membrane,  and  by  the 
adhesion  of  this  membrane  at  different  points.  The  entrance  of  air 
into  the  Eustachian  tube  may  also  be  obstructed  by  various  diseases  of 
the  throat,  as  infliftnmation  attacking  the  soft  psJate  and  the  tonsils, 
the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  which  may  cover  and  com- 
pletely dose  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  inflammation 
may  also  spread  from  the  throat  into  the  Eustachian  tube ;  hence  the 
pain  in  the  ear  and  the  deafness  which  so  often  accompany  severe  sore 
throat. 

The  internal  ear,  or  that  part  of  the  auditory  apparatus  in  which  the 
impression  of  sound  is  received,  the  true  and  proper  ear  is,  without 
doubt,  subject  to  ite  own  diseases ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  very  slight 
change  in  this  delicate  structure  is  sufficient  to  occasion  deafness.  But 
this  organ  is  placed  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  examination,  and  the 
function  of  ite  different  parte  is  so  little  understood,  that  ite  morbid 
changes,  as  the  causes  of  deafness,  are  alike  obioure  during  lif e^  and 
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difficult  to  be  ^>pr6ciated  by  iiuipection  after  death.  The  same  U  true 
of  the  diaeaaes  of  the  nerve  wluch  tranamite  the  impreasion  from  the 
internal  organ  of  hearing  to  the  brain,  and  of  the  diaeaaea  of  the  brain 
itself.  We  know  that  it  ia  indispenaable  to  the  aenae  of  hearing  that 
thia  part  of  the  auditory  nerre  be  aound,  and  that  that  portion  of  the 
brain  with  which  the  auditory  nerve  ia  in  immediate  communication 
be  aound ;  we  know  that  the  auditory  nerve  and  the  brain  axe  both 
subject  to  numeroua  diseaaea  which  impair  or  aboliah  their  functiona. 
The  aubatance  of  the  nerve  may  be  diaeaaed,  or  a  tumour  may  preaa 
upon  it  in  aome  part  of  ita  courae  to  the  brain ;  the  brain  may  be 
diaeaaed,  inflamed,  aoftened,  hardened,  oppreased  by  the  effuaion  of 
water,  lymph,  pua,  blood,  or  by  the  growth  of  tumoura  in  ita  aubatance, 
occaaioning  geneiul  diaeauwa,  Uie  moet  aevere  to  which  the  body  ia  aub- 
jeet,  aa  j^uenitia,  hydrocephalua,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  &o.  Among  the 
local  morbid  phenomena  produced  by  theae  diaeaaea,  deafneaa  ia  always 
one.  Often  alao  thia  malady  immediately  foUowa  repelled  cutaneous 
eruptions  and  retrocedent  gout,  and  it  ia  the  frequent  concomitant  of 
fever.  In  all  theae  caaea  deafneaa  ia  the  conaequence  either  of  disease 
of  the  brain,  or  of  disordered  aecretiona  of  the  auditory  apparatua,  or 
of  both  conjoined ;  and  Uie  hearing  always  returns  aa  these  dia^ea 
diminish  and  diaappear. 

When  deafneaa  ariaes  from  inflammation  of  the  auditory  paasage,  the 
deafnesa  can  be  cured  only  by  the  removal  of  the  inflammation,  which 
must  be  treated  according  to  the  principlea  proper  for  the  treatment 
of  inflammation  in  any  o^er  part  of  the  body.  When  deafness  results 
from  a  disordered  action  of  the  follicles  which  secrete  the  wax,  it  is 
often  removed  by  introducing  into  the  auditory  paaaage,  night  and 
morning,  a  dossil  of  cotton,  containing  some  stimulating  substance,  as 
camphor,  ammonia,  or  alcohol,  auapended  in  almond-oil.  When  the 
auditory  passage  ia  loaded  with  hardened  wax,  the  ear  ahould  be 
ayringed  night  and  morning  with  warm  milk  and  water,  or  aoap  and 
water.  When  polypi  grow  from  the  lining  membrane  of  tiie  passage, 
they  must  be  removed  by  a  surgical  operation,  and  the  proper  pre- 
cautions taken  to  prevent,  or  the  proper  remediea  employed  to  remove, 
inflammation.  When  there  flowa  from  the  paaaage  an  acrid  or  fetid 
discharge,  the  ear  ahould  be  cautiously  syringed  night  and  morning, 
and  counter-irritation  kept  up  by  repeated  bUstera  behind  the  ear,  or 
by  a  perpetual  blister,  caused  by  daily  dressing  the  vesicated  surface 
with  unguentum  lyttce.  When  the  dea&iess  ariaea  from  a  diminished 
secretion  of  wax,  good  e£fecta  have  often  been  experienced  by  the 
employment  of  galvanism,  which  is  found  not  only  to  occasion  a  grate- 
ful warmth  in  the  meatus,  but  also  considerably  to  augment  the 
aecretiou  of  wax.  When  deafneaa  ariaea  from  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  which  lines  tho  chamber  of  the  tympanum,  and  from 
the  consequent  thi(^emng  of  the  membrane,  or  the  effuaion  of  fluid 
into  the  cavity,  the  most  effectual  remedies  are  blisters  behind  the  can 
and  active  purgative  niedicinea.  When  closure  of  the  Euatachian  tube 
ia  the  cauae  of  deafneas,  ihe  imperfecUon  of  hearing  is  often  imme- 
diately removed  by  perforating  the  membrana  tympsmi,  thia  operation 
immediately  establishing  a  free  communication  of  air  to  and  from  the 
tympanum.  When  deafneas  is  the  consequence  of  disease  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve,  or  of  the  brain,  the  nature  of  the  nervous  or  cerebral 
affection  must  be  discriminated  and  ascertained  before  any  remedy  can 
be  applied  with  the  aligfateat  chance  of  success ;  and  even  when  thia  ia 
accomplished,  it  is  too  often  only  to  aatisfy  us  that  the  disease  ia 
beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

DEALS.  A  term  originally  applied  to  the  thin  alaba  of  timber  cut 
out  of  log-stuff;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  exclusively  appropriated 
to  auch  aa  are  aent  from  timber^growing  countriea,  in  pieces  from  84 
to  9  inchea  in  width  by  3  inchea  in  thickness.  Deals  are  sold  in 
London  by  what  is  called  the  St.  Petersburg  standard,  whatever  may 
be  their  lengthy  the  standard  being  considered  to  be  120  deals  of  12  feet 
in  length,  or  in  fact  1440  feet  Un^d. 

The  best  yellow  and  white  deals  for  ordinary  joiner^a  woric  are 
obtained  frt>m  St.  Peteraburg,  Christiania,  Qefle,  Dram,  Dantzic ;  the 
beat  8pruoe<leaia  come  from  Christiania  and  Qefle ;  the  best  pine,  red 
or  yellow,  deals  come  from  St.  John'a  in  New  Brunawick,  and  Port- 
land in  Maine ;  and  the  best  pitch-pine  is  obtained  from  the  ports  of 
Geoi^a  and  South  Carolina.  The  present  duty  upon  deala  ia  calculated 
upon  the  aame  ralea  aa  that  upon  battena ;  or  loi.  per  load  of  50  cubic 
feet  when  imported  from  foreign  countriea,  and  5i.  per  load  with  5  per 
cent,  additional  when  imported  from  Britieii  possessions. 

The  timber  duties,  aome  years  ago,  were  ao  iU-r^ulated,  in  r^ard 
to  the  diffisrent  rates  chaiiged  on  deals  of  diflerent  dimensions,  as  to 
interfere  greatly  with  the  natural  course  of  trade.  When  the  duty 
waa  chained  at  a  fixed  rate  per  great  hundred  (of  120)  without 
reference  to  dimensiona,  and  when  that  duty  waa  on  a  moderate  acale, 
it  waa  the  practice  in  the  wood-producing  countries  to  cut  deals  of 
those  dimensions  whidi  would  produce  ihe  greatest  cubical  quantity  of 
sound  wood  from  each  tree ;  and  it  then  rarely  happened  that  deala 
were  longer  than  12  feet ;  but  when  the  duty  was  greatly  increased, 
and  was  charged  according  to  their  dimensions  in  classes  with  varying 
intervals,  it  became  an  object  to  introduce  aa  much  wood  aa  poaaible 
at  each  apecific  rate  of  charge,  and  without  due  regard  to  economy 
in  cutting.  It  ia  naturally  to  be  expected  that,  with  a  rate  of  duty 
forming  a  large  per-oentage  upon  the  fimt  cost  of  the  article,  no 
person  would  import  any  deala  much  short  of  each  of  the  tnitTimiim 
dimenaiona  iwimiwihlfi  at  each  rate  of  dxAsy,  but  would  aacrifioe  a  part 


of  the  material  when  neceaaary,  in  order  to  eacape  a  higher  rate  of 
charge ;  by  thia  meana  the  coat  waa  necessarily  enhanced  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  same  motive  did  not  operate  with  respect  to  the  lower 
taxed  deals  of  the  English  coloniea,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  wen 
accordingly  brought  of  auch  dimenaiona  that  the  duty  amounted  to 
one-third  more  upon  the  cubical  contents  than  it  would  amount  to  if 
the  importers  availed  themselves  of  the  proviaiona  of  the  law  in  the 
way  adopted  by  the  importers  of  European  deals.  The  duty  charged 
upon  the  deala  of  Sweden,  and  atill  more  upon  thoae  of  Norway,  waa, 
by  the  working  of  the  aystem,  much  higher  than  upon  the  shipmenti 
from  Russia  and  Prusaia ;  this  arose  putly  from  the  different  sizes  to 
which  the  trees  grow  in  the  respective  countriea,  and  partly  from  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  Sweden  and  Norway  in  conveying  the  trees, 
after  they  are  cut,  down  rapid  or  narrow  rivera  to  the  place  of  xaana^ 
facture.  In  France,  where  the  dutiea  on  timber  are  low,  deals  are 
imported  of  all  aizea  auited  to  the  convenience  of  the  producers,  aod 
consequently  the  price  ia  lower  to  the  conaumer;  beaides  which,  the 
quality  of  the  wood  is  in  some  inatancea  better,  becauae  thinner  deals 
than  are  brought  to  England  may  be  cut  from  the  best  part  of  the  tree 
nearest  to  the  sap.  The  deals  of  North  America  are  inferior  in 
strength  and  durability  to  those  brought  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
to  these  last  the  preference  is  usually  given  for  the  flooring  of  houses  and 
other  purposes  where  durability  is  of  importance.  In  building  smaller 
houses,  where  cheapness  is  the  principcd  consideration,  Canadian  deals 
are  used.  For  amall  articles,  such  as  mouldings,  picture-frames,  hat^ 
boxes,  muaical  inatrumenta,  aa  well  aa  for  many  of  the  internal  fittings 
of  houses,  and  other  purposes  which  call  for  the  employment  of  wool 
that  can  be  easily  worked,  Canada  deals  are  preferred. 

DEAN  (French  Jhnfen,  and  in  Latin  Decanus),  a  word  which,  at  fint 
sight,  would  appear  to  be  allied  to  Deacgk,  but  which  has  probably  a 
different  origin.  Etymologists  seem  not  to  be  agreed  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  word ;  but  the  moat  usual  origin  aaaigned  to  it  is  the 
word  decern,  ten,  aa  if  a  dean  were  a  person  who  presided  over  oolieo- 
tive  bodies  of  men  or  things,  in  number  ten.  The  word  Dim  is 
generally  used  as  an  eoclesiaatical  term.  The  French  word  Doyen  is 
applied  both  to  eccleaiaatical  and  lay  peiaonagea.  lUchelet  (' Diet/ 
art  Doien)  saya,  that  when  ^plied  to  other  than  ecdesiBstical  bodiei, 
it  signifies  the  oldest  of  the  body ;  thus  the  French  used  to  gptok  of 
the  Doien  des  Conseillers  du  Parlement.  The  Italian  word  Dtemo  also 
signifies  the  head  of  a  lay  corporation,  aa  well  aa  an  ecclesiastical 
dignitary.  In  Scotland  it  is  used  for  the  head  of  lay  communities,  but 
in  England  we  believe  it  is  generally  confined  to  promotions  or  pre* 
sidencies  spiritual  It  is,  however,  used  in  aome  colleges,  as  in 
University  and  King's  CoUegea,  London,  to  aignify  the  chief  or  head 
of  a  Acuity  choaen  for  a  limited  period.  Deana  in  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  peraona  appointed  to  auperintend  the 
religious  service  in  the  college  chapels,  to  enforce  the  attendance  of 
the  students  there,  and  to  exercise  some  control  over  them  in  other 
respects.    In  Scotland  it  is  used  aa  a  lay  title. 

In  England  there  are  three  daaaea  of  eccleaiaatical  presideiieles  to 
which  the  title  Dean  belongs : 

1.  Deans  rural.  The  dioceses  are  divided  into  archdeaconries,  and 
the  arehdeaconriea  into  deaneriea,  below  which  there  ia  no  other  sab- 
division  till  we  come  to  parishes,  the  minutest  of  the  proper  eccle- 
siastical divisions  of  the  countiy.  The  whole  country  is  thus  divided, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  districts  of  no  great  extent,  which  claim 
to  be  exempt  juriadictiona. 

Thoae  who  contend  for  the  derivation  of  the  word  dean,  whence 
deanery,  from  decem,  suppose  that  originally  there  were  ten  churches  or 
paristies  forming  each  of  these  deaneries.  This  ia  a  very  obeeure  point, 
and  it  is  equally  uncertain  at  what  time  thia  diatributton  of  the 
diocesea  waa  made.  It  appeara,  however,  that  there  were  deaneries 
before  the  Norman  Conqueat 

In  eadi  of  theae  deaneriea  there  waa  a  clergyman  who  waa  dean ;  be 
waa  uaually  a  beneficed  clergyman  within  the  deanery.  His  duties 
were  to  exerciae  a  auperintendency  over  the  clergy,  to  preaide  at  th&r 
assemblies,  and  to  be  the  medium  of  their  communication  with  thdr 
spiritual  superiors.  He  had  hia  public  aeaL  He  appears  also  to  have 
diachaiged  thoae  dutiea  which  are  now  performed  by  clergymen  ealkd 
surrogates. 

By  degreee  thia  oflloe  in  the  English  church  fell  into  diause.  The 
hiatory  or  the  reaaon  of  ita  decline  is  not  very  well  known,  for  the 
advantage  of  having  auch  an  officer,  eepectally  where  the  arcfadescoo- 
riea  were  extensive,  must  have  been  always  evident.  The  office,  how- 
ever, did  by  degrees  disappear  in  one  dioceae  after  another,  till  it 
became  totally  lost.  There  waa  a  dean  of  Chalke,  in  the  diocese  of 
Saliabury,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  a  dean  of  Doncaster, 
in  ihe  diocese  of  York,  in  the  reigna  of  Qeorge  I.  and  II. 

Attempta  have  been  made  to  revive  it.  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne, 
tried  to  eatabliah  the  office  again  in  Ireland ;  and  aoon  after  the  bt0 
Dr.  Burgeaa  was  made  bidiop  of  &disbury,  he  did  aetu^y  revive  the 
ofl&ce  in  that  dioceae,  appointing  Mr.  Danaey,  the  rector  of  Donhead 
St.  Andrew,  rural  dean  of  Chalke :  thia  waa  in  1825.  The  Report  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  18S5,  under  the  head  Territory, 
recommends  that  eadi  parish  shall  be  aaaigned  to  a  deanery,  and  each 
deanery  to  an  arohdeaconry.  There  is  a  work,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
entitled '  Ifora:  Decanicse  Burales,  being  an  attempt  to  illustrate  by 
a  aeriea  of  notes  and  extiacta^  the  name  md  title,  the  origis,  appom^ 
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ment,  and  functioni,  personal  and  capitular^  of  Rural  Deans/  by  Wil- 
liam Danaej,  1835. 

The  office  eziBted  in  other  parfai  of  Chrifltendom* 

1  Dean  in  a  Cathedral  Church,  The  canons  who  formed  the  bishop's 
oouncil  were  presided  orer  by  a  dean ;  this  has  been  the  case  from  the 
lemoteBt  times.  [Cavon.]  Ikcanui  tt  Capitulum  is  the  form  in  which 
all  the  acts  of  such  communities  run. 

Anciently  the  deans  were  elected  by  the  chapters;  but  here,  as  in 
other  points,  the  royal  power  has  encroached  on  the  priyileges  of  the 
CburoL  Now  the  form  is  for  the  crown  to  issue  a  eong^  (TiUttf 
uming  the  person  whom  the  chapter  is  to  choose,  in  the  bishoprics  of 
ancient  foundation  ;  but  in  the  bishoprics  founded  by  Henry  YIII.,  the 
king  names  the  dean  by  his  letters  patent  merely.  In  the  former  case 
the  bishop  is  called  in  to  confirm  Uie  election,  and  he  issues  his 
mandate  for  the  installation  of  the  person  elected.  In  the  bishoprics 
of  St  Darid's  and  Llandaff  the  office  of  the  bishop  and  dean  is  united 
in  the  same  person. 

8.  Ikans  in  Peeulian. — ^There  are  in  England  certain  ecclesiastical 
fffomotions,  in  which  the  pow>n  holding  them  is  called  by  the  name  of 
dean,  and  they  seem  to  have  all  had  anciently,  as  some  of  them  have 
now,  capitular  bodies  connected  with  them,  and  in  all  there  is  some- 
thing peculiar  in  reference  to  their  spiritual  superiors,  and  in  the  juris- 
diction exercised  by  them.  The  principal  of  them  are — the  dean  of 
Westminster;  the  dean  of  the  chapel  of  Bt.  George,  of  Windsor;  the 
dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  the  dean  of  the  Arches ;  the  dean  of 
the  King's  Chapel ;  the  dean  of  Battel ;  the  dean  of  Booking ;  the 
dean  of  Middleham,  Ac  If  the  history  of  these  fotmdations  were 
traced  to  their  origin,  it  would  be  seen  that  they  were  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  mostly  of  royal  foundation,  possessing  peculiar  pri- 
vileges and  a  peculiar  jurisdiction,  which  escaped  dissolution  when  the 
framework  of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  England  underwent 
some  alteration  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  There  are  also  Hono' 
nry  DuMt,  as  the  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James's  Palace. 
The  Bishop  of  London  is  dean  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  sends  to  him  his  mandate  for  summoning 
the  bishops  of  his  province  in  Convocation. 

DEAN  OF  GUILD,  in  the  municipal  system  of  Scotland,  is,  as  the 
title  will  naturally  suggest^  an  officer  of  the  merchant  guilds,  or 
societies  of  trading  persons.  An  officer  with  this  title  used  generally 
to  be  a  member  of  the  town  council  of  every  burgh,  large  or  small ; 
bat  by  a  clause  in  the  Burgh  Reform  Act  of  Scotland  (8^4  Wm.  IV. 
c  76,  sec.  24),  the  functions  of  the  dean  of  guild 'are  appointed  to  be 
performed  in  each  of  the  smaller  burghs  by  some  member  of  the 
council,  chosen  by  the  majority ;  and  an  officer  chosen  by  the  guildry, 
and  entitled  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  council,  became  peculiar  to 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dtmdee,  and  Perth.  By  the  Act  1593,  c.  184, 
the  dean  of  g^d  was  invested  vnth  extensive  judicial  powers  in  com- 
mercial questions,  but  ihia  jurisdiction  has  long  been  in  desuetude. 
His  principal  powers  are  now  of  an  sedile  character.  They  are  consue- 
tudinary— not  fixed  by  any  general  law,  but  dependent  on  the  local 
customs  of  the  various  towns,  so  far  as  these  have  not  been  checked  in 
their  divergence  from  a  general  principle  by  the  decisions  of  the 
courts.  His  authority  is  thus  defined :  "  It  belongs  to  the  dean  of 
guild  to  take  care  that  buildings  within  burgh  be  agreeable  to  law, 
neither  encroadiing  on  private  property,  nor  on  the  public  streets  or 
passages,  and  that  houses  in  danger  of  falling  be  thrown  down."  The 
dean's  authority  is  generally  exercised  in  a  court,  of  which  he  is  the 
sole  or  the  principal  judge,  according  to  local  usage.  His  proceedings 
are  sometimes  conducted  with  the  advice  of  a  professional  assessor. 

The  want  of  such  an  officer  has  been  much  felt  in  England ;  where 
somewhat  analogous  powers  have  latterly  been  oonfeired  on  Town 
Councils  and  Lo^  Boards* 

DEBEKTURE  (Latin,  ddfentur,  from  dtheo,  to  owe),  formerly 
written  debentur,  is  a  kind  of  certificate  used  at  the  Custom  House, 
which  envies  a  merchant  exporting  goods,  upon  which  a  drawback  or 
l>oanty  is  allowed,  to  receive  payment.  The  word  has  been  used  in 
so&ie  acts  of  parliament  to  denote  a  bond  or  bill,  by  which  the  govern- 
ment, railwaT,  and  other  companies,  are  charged  to  pay  a  creditor  or 
his  asngns  the  money  due  on  auditing  his  accotmt.  Debentures  were 
nsed  to  secure  the  arrears  of  pay  to  the  soldiery  during  the  Conunon- 
vealth,  and  are  mentioned  in  ite  Act  of  Oblivion,  12  Car.  II.,  cap.  8. 
They  are  in  use  now  in  the  receipt  of  Exchequer. 

DEBT,  ACTION  OP,  lies  for  the  recovery  of  a  sum  certain,  or 
capable  of  being  ascertained,  due  upon  bond,  deed  under  seal,  or 
simple  contract,  or  upon  the  judgment  of  a  foreign  or  colonial  court. 
It  may  abK>  be  maintained  agiunst  a  gaoler  for  the  escape  of  a  prisoner 
in  execution,  or  upon  a  statute  by  the  party  grieved,  or  by  common  in- 
i<Jrmer.  Previous  to  8  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42,  the  defendant  in  an  action 
of  debt  on  simple  contract  (except  for  rent)  wss  allowed  to  wage  his 
law,  for  which  reason  the  action  of  assumpnt  was  frequently  preferred; 
but  the  action  of  debt  has  ever  since  been  the  better  remedy  in  such 
eases,  the  judgment  being  final  in  the  first  instance ;  and  the  distinction 
between  the  actions  of  diU  and  aaewnpeii  has  now  been  abolished  for 
all  practical  purposes  by  the  Conmion  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1852. 
The  action  of  debt  will  not  lie  for  money  due  by  instalments  till  all  the 
^ya  are  past,  unless  the  payment  be  secured  by  a  penalty,  or  the 
amount  to  be  paid  on  each  day  be  specified. 

D£BT,  KATIONAU    [Natiokai.  Dxbt.] 


DECAQON,  a  figure  of  ten  sides ;  but  the  term  is  most  commonly 
applied  to  an  equilateral  and  equiangular  decagon,  or  a  n^it/ar  decagon. 
[Regular  Fiourbs.] 

DECANTATION,  an  operation  often  resorted  to  both  in  common 
life  and  in  chemical  operations ;  it  is  the  process  of  pouring  off  the 
clear  portion  of  a  fiuid  from  that  which  contains  suspended  impuri- 
ties, or  from  the  impurities  themselves  when  they  have  perfectly 
subsided.  Sometimes  this  method  is  employed  in  order  to  avoid  the 
use  of  filters ;  and  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  preferable,  as  when 
the  solution  is  so  acid  or  alkaline  that  it  would  destroy  paper  or 
linen. 

DECAPITATION,  beheading;  a  pimishment,  in  all  probability,  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  certainly  known  among  the  Greeks  and  Ronums. 
Xenophon,  at  the  close  of  the  second  book  of  the  '  Cyropsedia,'  says, 
that  losing  the  head  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  honourable  death* 
The  decollation,  as  it  is  called,  of  St.  John  Baptist  shows  the  existence 
of  this  punishment  among  the  Jews  under  the  Roman  government  of 
Judsea.  Suetonius  ('  Calig.'  c.  32)  tells  us  that  Caligula  kept  a  soldier, 
an  artist  in  beheading,  who  decapitated  prisoners  in  his  pres^ice, 
fetched  indiscriminately  for  that  purpose  from  the  gaols.  Hoveden 
and  Florence  of  Worcester  agree  that  Earl  W^altheof ,  who  was  beheaded 
by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1075^  was  the  first  Englishman  who 
suffered  that  punishment. 

In  a  manuscript  quoted  by  Lysons,  relating  to  the  earls  of  Chester, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Serjeants  or  bailiffs  of  the  earls  had  power  to 
behead  any  malefactor  or  thief  who  was  apprehended  in  tiie  fact,  or 
against  whom  guilt  was  proved  by  sufficient  witness,  or  confession 
before  four  inhabitants  of  the  four  neighboiuing  towns ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  beheading  of  malefactors  was  the  usual  mode  of  execution  in 
this  cotmty ;  for  m  a  roll  of  8  Edward  II.  it  is  called  the  custom  of 
Cheshire.  (Lysons'  '  Mi^i^a  Britannia, — Chesliire,'  p.  299,  from  the 
Harl.  msnuscript  2009,  fol.  84,  b.) 

From  another  part  of  this  work  it  appears  that  criminals  convicted 
of  felony  were  punished  in  the  same  manner  in  the  barony  of  Malpas ; 
and  that  this  power  was  e^ven  exercised  by  the  several  possessors  of  the 
moiety  and  fourth  parts  of  that  barony.  In  the  6  Edward  II.,  David 
Bulkeley,  Serjeant  of  the  peace  to  Richard  Sutton,  presented  the  heads 
of  two  felons  executed  for  burglary ;  and  Hugh  Cholmondeley,  Serjeant 
of  the  peace  to  John  de  St.  Pierre,  presented  the  head  of  Thomas 
Bumess,  executed  for  theft,  and  had  his  fee  called  the  radyng  fee. 
(Ibid.,  pp.  677,  678,  from  the  Harleian  manuscript  2079,  fol.  124  and 
131.)  The  foresters  of  Hardwicke,  in  Yorkshire,  had  this  punishment 
allotted  to  them  for  theft. 

At  a  somewhat  later  period  decapitation  became  a  punishment  more 
especially  appropriated  to  the  higher  orders  of  society.  Henry  VIII. 
beheaded  two  of  his  queens.  Elizabeth  beheaded  a  sister  sovereign. 
The  High  Court  of  Justice  beheaded  Charles  I.  In  1644,  Archbishop 
Laud  was  condenmed  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  suffer  death 
by  hanging ;  and  the  only  favour  granted  to  him  upon  supplication, 
after  delay  and  with  reluctance,  was,  that  his  sentence  should  be  changed 
to  beheading.  Losing  the  head  still  continues  to  be  considered  the 
most  honourable  mode  of  receiving  capital  punishment  in  England ; 
but  there  has  been  no  recent  instance  of  its  being  inflicted.  The  last 
was  in  the  case  of  the  rebel  lords  of  1745. 

In  France,  criminali  capitally  convicted  are  beheaded.  [Guillotine.] 

DECAY.    [Erkmacausis.] 

DECEMBER.  This  montii  still  retains  the  original  name  assigned 
to  it  in  the  Alban,  and  first  Roman  calendar  adopted  according  to  tra- 
dition by  Romulus,  in  both  of  which  it  was  the  tenth,  as  the  name 
signifies,  or  last  of  the  year.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  called  it  Mibpmrep- 
mona'S,  mid-winter-month,  and  jehul  or  yuU-monthf  from  ^hpeol,  a  vAee2, 
emblematical  of  the  sun's  revolution  or  retiun  in  his  annual  course. 

December  was  anciently  consecrated  to  Saturn,  and  in  it  the  satur- 
nalia were  held ;  Alexander  ab  Alexandre,  in  his  *  Genialium  Dierum 
Libri  sex,'  says  to  Vesta,  the  daughter  of  Saturn.  In  the  Alban  calen- 
dar this  month  consisted  of  thirty-five  days.  Romulus  reduced  it  to 
thirty;  and  Numa  to  twenty-nine  days.  Julius  Csesar  restored  the 
day  of  which  Numa  had  deprived  it ;  and  Augustus  added  another  day, 
which  it  still  retains.  Commodus,  who  attempted  to  change  the  names 
of  several  of  the  months,  with  the  assistance  of  his  flatterers,  gave  that 
of  Amazonius  to  this,  in  honour  of  his  mistress,  Martia,  whom  he  da- 
lighted  to  see  clothed  in  the  Amazonian  habit. 

DECE'MVIRI,  or  ten  men,  the  title  of  various  magistrates  or 
functionaries  in  ancient  Rome. 

1.  Decemviri  legilme  eerihendie,  that  is,  ten  men  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  new  code  of  laws,  were  certain  exta*aordinary  magistrates,  or 
rather  a  commission  of  ten  men,  invested  with  the  power  both  of 
framing  a  new  code  and  administering  the  republic.  In  the  early  times 
of  ancient  Rome  the  judicial  power  belonged  to  the  kings,  and,  after 
their  expulsion,  to  the  consuls,  who  did  not  decide  according  to  written 
laws,  but  only  according  to  usages  and  customs.  As  such  usages  and 
customs  were  necessarily  subject  to  doubt,  and  as  the  constds  were 
chosen  only  from  the  patrician  order,  the  disputes  between  patricians 
and  plebeians  were  probably  often  decided  partially  in  favour  of  the 
former ;  and  this  would  happen  more  especially  in  criminal  oases,  for 
which  no  certain  law  was  provided.  These  circumstances  led  to  the 
institution  of  the  decemvirs. 

After  many  violent  struggles;  the  feoate  and  the  plebeiaof;  B.a  453^ 
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!U|;reed  that  certsdn  written  kws  should  be  framed,  to  'which  every 
citizen,  without  any  distinction^  should  be  subject.  A  commiasion  of 
three  members  was  appointed  to  visit  Athens  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  copy  of  Solon's  laws,  and  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  institutions  of  other  Greek  states.  (Li v.  iii.  81.)  The  oonmiis- 
sioners  having  returned  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  the  tribunes 
immediately  called  for  the  new  code.  For  this  purpose  another  com- 
mission, consisting  of  ten  members,  was  named  by  the  comitia  centiiriata. 
Uncontrolled  power,  both  administrative  and  judicial,  without  any 
appeal,  and  accompanied  with  the  suspension  of  all  other  magisteriid 
offices,  including  the  consuls  and  tribunes,  was  conferred  on  them. 
The  names  of  the  ten  commissioners  are  recorded  In  Livy  (iii  S3)  and 
Dionysius  Halicamassus  ('Antiq.  of  Rom.'  zi.  56).  Appius  Claudius 
was  the  leading  member  of  the  ten ;  he  was  the  soul  of  the  commission, 
and  directed  all  the  business.  The  decemvirs  conducted  themselves 
with  great  moderation  and  justice.  On  the  expiration  of  their  year  of 
office,  they  had  framed  a  body  of  laws,  distributed  into  ten  sections, 
which  were  approved  by  the  senate  and  the  comitia,  and  engraved  on 
ten  tables  of  metaL 

As  the  new  laws  seemed  imperfect  in  some  respects,  a  new  com- 
mission was  named,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  same  Appius  Claudius 
(Liv.  iii.  85).  But  the  decemvirs  now  began  to  behave  in  a  very 
different  manner ;  they  became  real  tyrants,  and  formed  a  most  pernicious 
oligarchy.  They  framed,  however,  several  new  laws,  which  were 
approved  by  the  centuries  and  engraved  on  two  tables.  Though  their 
commission  and  the  year  of  their  office  were  now  at  an  end,  they  still 
would  not  resign,  but  continued  to  hold  their  power  in  the  year  447 
B.O.  and  to  exercise  it  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner.  Appius  Claudius, 
by  a  most  unwarrantable  decision,  declared  Virginia,  the  daughter  of 
Yii^ginius,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  a  slave,  because  she  had 
refused  to  listen  to  his  dishonourable  proposals.  Y iiginius,  the  father, 
to  save  his  daughter  from  violation,  miu^ered  her  in  the  public  place, 
and,  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  called  on  the  people  to  take 
vengeance  on  their  oppressors.  Both  the  citizens  resident  in  Rome 
and  the  army  united  themselves  to  overthrow  the  tyrannical  power  of 
the  decemvirs,  who  were  forced  to  abdicate,  and  the  ordinary  magis- 
trates were  re-established.  Appius  Claudius  was  put  in  prison,  where 
he  died. 

The  ten  tables  of  the  former  and  the  two  of  the  latter  decemvirs 
together  form  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables. 

2.  Decemviri  UHbus  judicandi*^  that  is,  ten  men  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  suits,  formed  a  court  of  justice  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  prsctor,  which  was  established  about  b.o.  287.  The  establishment 
of  this  body  was  caused  by  the  great  increase  of  suits,  which  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  pr»tor  to  get  through  the  business  of  his  court. 
As  to  the  powers  of  these  decemvirs,  we  have  no  distinct  notices. 

3.  Decemviri  taerit  faeiundis,  were  an  ecclesiastical  college,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  elected  for  life.  The  care  of  the  Sibylline  books 
belonged  to  them,  and  they  were  consulted  by  them  on  important 
occasions. 

4.  Decemviri  agris  dividundia,  were  a  commission  for  the  temporary 
purpose  of  dividing  lands  among  the  colonists  when  a  new  colony  was 
to  be  established. 

DECIMAL  FRACTIONS.    [ARirHMKnc;  Fractions.] 
DECIMAL  NOTATION.    [Arithmetic  ;  Numeration.] 
DECIMAL     SYSTEM     OF    WEIGHTS     AND    MEASURES. 
[Weights  and  Measures.] 

DECLARATION  (declanttio),  in  law,  is  the  statement  of  his  case 
by  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  at  law :  in  a  real  action  it  is  properly 
called  a  count  (narratio).  It  corresponds  to  the  hiU  in  chancery,  the 
libd  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  petition  in  the  court  of  divorce. 
[Pleading.] 

DECLARATOR,  ACTION  OF,  a  form  of  procedure  peculiar  to 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  Its  name  explains  its  nature,  which 
is  an  action  to  have  it  judicially  declared  that  a  certain  right  exists^ 
with  reference  to  property,  or  that  a  cert^un  character,  as,  for  instance, 
husband  or  wife,  or  heir  or  trustee,  exists  in  a  partictdar  person  or 
persons.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  party  who  brings  the  action 
should  demand  any  immediate  service  from  the  law,  or  that  there 
should  be  any  adverse  party.  It  may  be  raised  by  persons  in  doubt 
how  they  ought  to  act  to  avoid  the  consequence  of  a  breach  of  the 
law,  and  thus  it  is  frequently  had  recourse  to  by  public  officers.  A 
person  whose  legitimacy  is  questioned,  though  no  one  may  be  at  the 
moment  denying  his  right  to  possess  any  property  of  wmch  illegiti- 
macy would  deprive  him,  may  bring  an  action  of  declarator  of  marriage 
and  legitimacy  to  have  his  claim  judicially  established.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  declaratory  conclusion  is  often  admitted  into  other  actions 
where  there  are  many  complex  claims.  The  court  lays  down  cer- 
tain rules,  applicable  to  the  cuxmmstances,  by  which  the  claims  of 
individual  parties  shall  in  the  ultimate  decision  be  tried.  The  action 
of  declarator  has  been  applied  to  many  useful  purposes,  but  it  is 
likewise,  like  some  similar  forms  of  procedure  in  chancery  in  England, 
oapable  of  abuse. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  vest  a  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  thus 
exercised  by  the  Scottish  courts,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  the 
proposal  has  not  yet  assumed  sufficient  shape  to  permit  of  its  forming 
ttie  subioct  of  legislation.  The  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimoniid 
Causes  has^  however,  by  a  recent  statute,  been  empowered  to  declare 


the  itabu  of  persons  being  or  claiming  to  be  natural  bom  sxibjectBof 
the  Crown ;  by  establishing  their  legitimacy  or  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  of  their  parents.  (21  &  22  Yict  c.  98.) 

DECLINATION.  When  a  star  is  not  in  the  equator,  the  angle 
made  by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  spectator's  eye,  one  to  the  star,  the 
other  to  the  nearest  pole,  is  called  its  polar  distance.  The  complement 
of  the  polar  distAnce,  or  the  angle  subtended  by  the  star  and  the 
nearest  point  of  the  equator,  is  the  declination  of  the  star.  It  iB  called 
north  or  south  according  as  the  star  is  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 
The  declination  (it  is  becoming  very  common  to  use  the  polar  diistance 
in  proference)  and  the  right  ascension  [AscENSioir,  Right]  are  the 
\isual  co-ordinates  to  which  a  star's  place  is  referred.  Confining  our- 
selves hero  to  declination,  we  must  meroly  remark  that  the  effect  of  s 
diminution  in  declination  is  to  bring  the  star  nearer  to  the  equator, 
and  its  time  of  appearance  above  the  horizon  nearer  to  twelve  hours. 
The  length  of  a  star's  (or  of  the  sun's)  time  above  the  horizon  ia  found 
as  follows :  Multiply  together  the  tangents  of  the  latitude  of  the  place 
and  of  the  declination  of  the  star.  If  the  answer  be  greater  than 
unity,  the  star  is  too  near  the  north  pole  to  set,  or  too  near  the  south 
pole  to  rise  (according  as  the  declination  is  north  or  south) ;  if  equal 
to  unity,  the  star  grazes  the  horizon  at  the  north  (or  south)  points,  but 
does  not  set  (or  rise) ;  if  less  than  unity,  find  the  angle  which  has  the 
preceding  product  for  its  cosine,  convert  it  into  time  at  the  rate  of  15* 
to  an  hour,  and  the  defect  from  twelve  hours  is  the  half  of  the  duration 
required,  expressed  in  sidereal  time. 

DECLINATION  OF  THE  MAGNETIC  NEEDLE  (or  Variation  of 
the  Magnetic  Needle),  is  the  angle  which  the  horizontal  needle  makes 
with  the  geographical  meridian  of  any  given  place. 

It  has  been  usual  among  European  writers  to  refer  the  discoTeiy  of 
the  declination  or  variation  of  the  needle  to  Columbus,  on  his  first 
voyage  of  discovery  in  1492.  This  opinion  rests  entirely  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  son  of  that  great  navigator,  who  states  the  circumstance 
in  the  life  of  his  father,  with  considerable  probability  of  its  being  a  real 
case.  It  is  however  hardly  to  be  conceived,  that  the  compass  should 
have  been  in  use  amongst  the  enterprising  sailors  of  Europe,  upon 
voyages  so  extensive  as  were  then  frequently  imdertaken,  without  the 
ciroumstance  being  not  only  observed  by  some,  but  known  to  all  who 
were  engaged  in  maritime  aflBurs.  At  all  events,  it  appears  from 
various  printed  works  and  manuscripts  to  have  been  femiliarlj  knom 
very  soon  afterwards  to  all  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  needle  declined  from  the  meridian  bj 
different  quantities  in  different  places,  it  was  still  assumed  that  at  each 
given  place  the  declination  was  constantly  the  same.  In  1581  Burrougb 
published  his '  Discourse  on  the  Variation  of  the  Compass,'  in  which  h€ 
states  as  the  result  of  numerous  observations,  that  the  declination  at 
Limehouse  was  11°  15'  E ;  but  in  1633,  Gillebrand,  the  Oresham  pro- 
fessor of  geometry,  found  by  careful  observations  that  it  only  amount«i 
to  4°  5'  E.  It  has  indeed  been  stated  by  Bond,  that  the  variation  of  the 
declination  was  first  discovered  by  Idair,  and  secondly  by  Qunter;  but 
as  he  gives  us  no  authority  for  this  assertion,  we  are  unable  to  judge 
of  its  truth  or  falsehood.  Bond  was  addicted  to  paradox,  and  lus 
statements  should  therefore  be  received  with  caution. 

Careful  observations  (subject  however,  to  several  sources  of  then 
unsuspected  error)  have  been  made  from  that  period  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  they  all  concur  in  showing  that  this  variation  of  the 
declination  is  continually  going  on,  though  not  with  a  uniform  aoguiv 
motion.    It  was  therefore  inferred,  that  the  needle  would  continue  to 
revolve  round  the  horizon  by  slow  degrees,  till  at  last  it  came  ro>iiid 
again  to  any  given  position ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  suspected  by 
some,  that  the  irregularity  of  its  indicated  motions  was  only  apparent, 
and  arising  either  from  the  imperfection  of  the  instruments  emplojed, 
or  tho  inaccuracy  of  the  observations  themselves.    The  scientific  world 
was,  consequently,  not  prepared  to  expect  the  results  of  Major  Sabine'* 
observations  on  the  declination,  and  the  truth  which  they  unfokled.< 
when  in  1818  he  determined  it  to  be  24"  SC  W.,  and  four  yean  after- 
wards  to  have  retrogaded  to  24°  12',  at  London.    Subsequent  obser- 
vations, however,  bear  out  this  condusion ;  and  not  only  do  the  obee^ 
vations  made  in  this  country,  but  throughout  Europe,  undeniably 
establish  the  fact,  that  the  western  declination  had  about  1818  or  \^^ 
attained  its  maximum  value,  and  that  (he  needle,  instead  of  continoing 
to  gradually  move  round  the  points  of  tiie  horizon,  is  now  returning 
towards  the  geographical  meridian.    The  general  opinion  is  therefore, 
that  the  needle  performs  a  series  of  oscillations  on  each  side  of  toA 
meridian,  and  after  attaining  its  extreme  limit  returns  again  through 
another  slow  oscillation.    As  no  easterly  declination  equal  in  quantitj 
to  the  recent  westerly  maximum  vsJue  has  been  observed  with  care. 
we  are  left  only  to  conjecture  on  this  point.    If,  indeed,  we  adopt  thB 
hypothesis,  and  take  Bond's  authority  for  the  declination  being  0|d 
1667,  we  ought  to  expect  on  such  an  hypothesis  that  it  will  be  0  again 
in  1979,  and  attain  its  greatest  easterly  value  in  2140.    We  are  not, 
we  confess,  very  devoted  believers  in  the  opinion  that  its  oscillatiom 
are  regular;  and  we  think  we  could  furnish  strong  reasons  foro^ 
scepticism  on  this  head:  but  while  so  few  steps  have  been  iDad« 
towards  a  satisfactory  tiieory  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  it  would  be  raw 
to  affirm  that  conclusive  reasons  can  be  given  for  either  one  opinion  or 
the  other.    At  all  events,  the  popular  hypothesis  depends  entirely  «> 
an  analogy  supposed  to  hold  true  between  the  pendulum  and  *^*  ?*?' 
netic  needle,  in  a  case  where  the  analogy  is  imphilosophically  appucoi 
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that  is,  where  the  analogj  of  the  cauBes  is  by  no  means  apparent,  and 
where  there  even  secma  to  be  a  direct  contrast  between  them. 

The  daily  variation  of  the  declination  was  first  observed  by  Qraham 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  He  found  by  very  careful  experi- 
ments upon  excellent  needles,  that  the  declination  was  not  uniform 
during  the  whole  period  of  a  day ;  sometimes  being  to  the  east,  and 
sometimes  to  the  west  of  the  general  mean  declination  at  the  time  and 
place  of  observation.  Canton,  less  than  half  a  century  later,  made  a 
considerable  number  of  observations,  and  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments on  a  subject,  which  he,  like  Graham,  supposed  to  be  collateral 
inth  it,— the  influence  of  temx>erature  upon  the  intensity  and  direction 
of  the  needle.  These  inquiries  were  pursued  with  great  success  by 
Mr.  Christie,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and  M.  Kupfer,  of 
Casan.  Separate  parts,  too,  of  this  inquiry  were  attended  with  very 
carious  remilts  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barlow,  likewise  of  Woolwich 
Academy,  on  the  influence  of  high  temperatures;  and  by  Colonel 
Beaufoy.  in  his  careful  observations  on  the  actual  daily  variation  for 
sereral  years  before  his  death. 

This  article  is  but  a  sUght  sketch  of  the  general  state  of  the  science. 
We  refer  to  the  articles  Magnetism,  Temperature,  and  Yariatiox, 
for  details  of  the  methods  of  observation  and  the  theoretical  views 
which  have  been  proposed. 

DECOCTIONS  are  formed  by  subjecting  the  harder  parts  of  plants 
which  are  not  easily  penetrated  by  liquids,  or  are  insoluble  in  water  of 
a  low  temperature,  to  the  process  of  boiling,  generally  in  water,  but 
gomctimes  in  oil.  By  this  means  much  of  the  substance  is  dissolved, 
and  the  active  principles  of  the  plant  are  imbibed  by  the  fluid,  which 
is  then  used  medicinally  either  internally  or  externally.  Porcelain 
Teseels,  or  those  glazed  with  salt  (Bristol  ware),  are  to  be  preferred  to 
metallic  vessels  in  most  cases.  This  method  of  extracting  the  medi- 
cinal properties  of  plants  is  inadmissible  when  their  powers  depend 
upon  any  aromatic  or  volatile  principle,  such  as  essential  oils,  which 
are  dissipated  by  a  high  temperature.  In  many  other  instances  this 
process  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  injurious,  being  employed  when 
infusion  is  sufficient,  even  when  cold  water  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
infusion.  Of  this  nature  are  all  purely  mucilaginous  substances,  such 
as  marsh-mallow  (Althea  ojfficinalis),  quince-seeds  {Cydonia  vulgaris),  kc,, 
from  which  Trommsdorf  has  shown  that  a  purer  mucilage,  which 
keeps  longer,  may  be  obtained  by  cold  water.  All  substances,  the 
astringent  properties  of  which  depend  upon  the  presence  of  tannic  acid, 
Euch  as  oak-biurk,  tormentil-root,  &c.,  have  their  astringent  power  im- 
paired or  completely  destroyed  by  long  boiling.  Besides,  boiling  dis- 
solves many  principles,  such  as  starch,  &c,  wMch  are  quite  inert,  and 
which  do  not  contribute  to  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine,  while  their 
presence  disposes  the  dfcoction  to  decomposition,  a  process  very  apt 
to  occur  in  decoctions,  and  rendering  them  unfit  for  use  in  a  few  days 
or  hours.  Decoction  is  a  mode  of  preparing  substances  most  suitable 
to  those  which  are  both  nutritious  and  medicinal,  such  as  Iceland  tooas 
{Cetraria  idandiea).  But  when  the  bitter  principle  alone  is  wished, 
cold  infusion  is  better.  Many  principles  which  are  dissolved  by  the 
water  at  a  boiling  temperature  are  deposited  by  it  by  cooling,  on  which 
account  the  liquid  should  always  be  strained  while  hot,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  shaken  up  before  each  dose  be  poured  out.  Aromatic 
liquids  are  frequently  added  to  the  fluid  after  it  is  strained ;  or  the 
aromatic  subetsnce  may  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  into 
which  the  hot  decoction  is  strained,  and,  after  being  allowed  to  infuse 
for  a  few  hours,  may  then  be  applied  to  the  use  intended.  A  better 
method,  however,  is  to  add  some  aromatic  tincture  after  the  straining, 
as  the  presence  of  the  spirit  retards  the  tendency  to  decomposition, 
while  it  imparts  the  flavour  and  qualities  of  the  substances  from  which 
it  had  been  prepared. 

To  render  the  heat  steady,  or  uniform,  various  expedients  are 
resorted  to,  such  as,  more  especially  on  the  Continent,  a  bain  marie,  or 
sometimes  Reindorf  s  apparatus ;  a  steam  or  vapour  bath  is  also  used. 
In  this  country,  where  spirit  of  wine  is  expensive,  gas  has  lately  been 
used  with  excellent  effect 

To  bring  the  temperature  of  the  water  up  to  the  proper  degree  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  thereby  shorten  the  process,  as  well  as  lessen  the 
risk  of  empyreumatising  the  ingredients,  the  introduction  of  a  jet  of 
Bteam  b  attended  with  advantage,  especially  in  forming  decoction  of 
Barsapanlla. 

To  obviate  some  of  the  objections  to  decoctions,  what  are  termed 
Jkeocta  infvM  have  been  introduced.  The  more  insoluble  substances 
are  first  put  into  the  water,  as  in  conmion  decoctions,  then  after 
boiling  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  according  to  their  nature,  the  more 
soluble  matters,  or  the  boiling  water,  charged  with  what  it  has  dis- 
Bolved,  is  poured  on  the  other  ingredients,  and  having  stood  the  usual 
time,  as  for  a  conmion  infusion,  is  strained.  A  better  plan  would  be 
the  entire  disuse  of  decoctions. 

DECOMPOSITION.  When  a  compound  body  undergoes  an  entire 
change  of  properties,  either  spontaneously  or  from  chemical  agency,  it 
is  said  to  be  decomposed;  thus,  during  fermentation,  whether  the 
spirituous,  acetous,  or  putrefactive,  the  substance  undergoing  it 
suffers  decomposition,  and  its  elements  recombine  so  as  to  form 
new  compounds.  This  distinguishes  it  from  mere  mechanical 
division,  to  whatever  extent  that  may  be  carried.  [Avaltsis  ;  Feb- 
mettatiobJ 

DECREE,  DECBETAXES.    The  tenn  decree  (decretum)  denotM 
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a  decision  or  order  by  a  competent  power  or  magistrate,  by  which 
some  doubtful  or  disputed  point  of  judicial  inquiry  is  determined.  In 
England,  the  final  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Chanoery  is  usualty  called 
the  decree.  InkScotland,  every  judgment  must  contain  a  decree  or 
decemiture,  which  is  effected  by  using  the  word  "  DeceraSb" 

It  was  usual  among  the  Romans,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  take  the . 
opinion  of  lawyers,  which  were  called  ''  responsa  prudentum,"  obtaining 
the  authority  of  law  when  they  were  unanimous.  (Qai.  1-7.)  When 
all  legislative  power  was  centered  in  the  emperor,  it  became  the  custom 
to  ask  for  his  opinion  in  disputed  cases.  The  decision  was  called  a 
rescript,  and  at  once  became  a  part  of  the  imperial  decrees  or  con- 
stitutions. 

In  eoclesiastical  matters  the  clergy,  following  out  the  precedent  of  the 
Roman  empire,  early  introduced  a  practice  of  asking  the  opinions  of 
the  bishops,  particularly  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  The  replies  of  the 
pope  ultimately  obtained  great  authority,  though  they  had  not  the 
force  of  laws,  so  long  as  the  legislative  power  belonged  to  the  councils. 
In  the  12th  century,  the  pope  being  regarded  as  the  highest  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  the  whole  ecclesiastical  legislation  was  centered  in 
him,  and  the  papal  decrees  became  the  only  source  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
as  the  imperial  constitutions  had  been  for  the  civil  law.  The  decrees 
of  the  pope,  which  are  called  decretale$,  may  be  defined  as  decisions  of 
the  popes  in  ecclesiastical  matters  of  law.  The  decrees  of  the  popes 
retained  their  authority  as  law  till  the  14th  century,  when  the  power 
of  the  holy  see  began  to  decline.     [Canok  Law.] 

DECREE.    [Equity.] 

DECREMENT.    [iNCBKittirr.] 

DECREPITATION.  A  term  applied  in  chemistry  to  the  sUght 
explosions  produced  when  certain  crystallised  salts  are  suddenly  ex- 
posed to  a  high  temperature.  The  little  explosions  producing  the 
crackling  noise  of  decrepitation,  are  caused  by  small  portions  of  water 
imprisoned  within  the  crystals  being  converted  into  steam,  which 
acquires  sufficient  tension  to  tear  asunder  the  walls  of  the  chamber 
within  which  it  is  confined.  Common  salt  thrown  upon  a  bright 
cinder  fire  affords  a  good  illustration  of  decrepitation. 

DECURIO'NES,  a  term  which  denotes  certain  persons  who  corre- 
spond to  the  senate  at  Rome,  in  the  Roman  towns  and  colonies  in 
Italy  which  enjoyed  free  municipal  rights.  The  body  of  the  decurionea 
was  called  ordo  aecurionum,  and  in  later  times  also  curia  decuiionum, 
whence  the  members  of  the  order  were  also  designated  by  the  name 
curiales.  The  whole  administration  of  the  internal  affiursof  such 
towns  and  colonies  was  in  their  handa  They  were  required  to  have 
a  certain  estate,  and  to  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  old.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  their  nimiber  was  ten,  but  it  was  usually  greater,  and 
sometimes  amounted  to  100  members.  At  the  head  of  the  body  were 
the  duumviri,  that  is,  two  men,  like  the  two  consuls,  who  presided  in 
the  Roman  senate.  Those  municipal  corporations  forming,  as  to  their 
internal  administration,  little  republics,  the  citizens  had  the  right  of 
choosing  the  duumviri  just  ad  the  citizens  of  Rome  elected  their 
consuls ;  but  under  the  emperors  they  were  deprived  ol  this  privilege, 
and  the  deouriones  at  the  same  time  lost  their  power.  The  municipal 
corporations  were  administered  by  officers  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror ;  and  the  decuriones  were  only  employed  to  receive  the  taxes, 
which  subjected  them  to  a  great  responsibility.  The  office  of  a 
decurion  being  now  considered  as  a  burden,  was  no  longer  sought 
after,  and  lost  its  former  importance.  (Sigonius,  'De  Antiq.  Jur. 
ItaL'  ii.  4.) 

DEDICATION.    [Consecbation.] 

DEED  (in  law),  an  instrument  in  writing  or  print,  upon  paper  or 
parchment,  comprehending  the  terms  of  agreement  between  parties 
able  to  contract,  duly  sealed  and  delivered.  Deeds  are  of  two  kinds, 
indented  and  poll :  a  deed  indented  is  called  an  indenture,  and  origi- 
nally had,  and  indeed  now  sometimes  has,  a  waving  line  cut  (in  modum 
dentium)  on  one  of  the  edges  of  the  material  upon  which  it  is  written, 
usually  the  top  edge,  and  when  the  deed  consists  of  more  sheets  than 
one,  on  the  first  sheet  only.  The  term  indenture  implies  that  the 
deed  is  of  two  parts,  and  that  they  were  divided  by  the  line  in  order 
to  afford  additional  means  of  authentication ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of 
leases,  marriage  settlements,  partnership  deeds,  and  some  few  others, 
there  are  seldom  more  parts  than  one.  In  deeds  effectuating  modem 
transactions,  indeed,  the  expense  of  stamps  is  so  heavy,  that  frequently, 
where  two  or  more  parties  are  equally  interested  in  a  deed,  it  is  depo- 
sited with  some  person  for  their  joint  use.  Hence  the  term  indenture, 
in  common  acceptation,  now  implies  little  more  than  that  the  deed  is 
made  by  and  between  two  or  more  parties.  Anciently  some  word,  as, 
for  instance, "  chirographum  "  (whence  "  chirograph  "),  was  written  in 
capital  letters  upon  the  part  where  the  parchment  or  paper  was  to  be 
divided,  and  afterwards  cut  in  an  indented,  or  in  some  cases  a  straight 
line. 

The  stat.  8^9  Vict.  c.  106,  enacts  that  a  deed  executed  after 
Oct.  Ist,  1845,  purporting  to  be  an  indenture,  shall  have  the  effect  of 
one,  though  not  actually  indetUed. 

A  deed  poU  is  cut  even,  or  polled  at  the  edges,  and  is  usually  of  one 
part  only ;  that  is,  the  deed  of  one  party,  or  of  several  parties  of  the 
same  part.  The  form  commences  in  the  mode  of  a  declaration :  "Enow 
all  men  by  these  presents,  that,"  &c.  The  form  appropriated  to  an 
indenture  or  a  deed  among  several  parties  IM,  "  This  indsciture,  made^ 
&c.,  between,  &c    Witnesseth/  fto. 
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A  deed,  to  be  absolute  and  irrevocable,  m\ist  be  founded  on  a  valuable 
or  good  consideration,  untainted  by  anything  immoral,  illegal,  or  fraudu- 
lent, though  a  gift  or  voluntary  conveyance  will  be  effectuiakL  as  between 
the  parties,  and  is  only  liable  to  be  questioned  in  certain  cases  by 
creditors  or  subsequent  purchasers ;  and  a  voluntary  deed  may  become 
irrevocable  by  a  subsequent  sale  by  the  grantee  of  the  subject-matter 
conveyed  by  it. 

Ancient  deeds  were  short,  and  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  the  times. 
When  transactions  became  more  complicated,  it  was  customary  to 
divide  deeds  into  several  formal  parts ;  but  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a  deed  should  be  so  divided,  provided  there  are  sufficient 
words  to  show  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  parties.  These 
formal  parts  are :  1.  The  premises ;  that  is,  the  date,  the  parties'  names 
and  description,  the  recitals,  the  consideration  and  receipt  thereof,  the 
grant,  the  description  of  the  things  granted,  and  the  exception,  if  any. 
2.  The  habendum,  which  defines  the  estate  or  interest  to  be  granted. 
8.  The  tenendum,  which  was  formerly  used  to  express  the  tenure  by 
which  the  estate  granted  was  to  be  held ;  but  since  freehold  tenures 
have  been  converted  into  common  socage,  the  tenendum  has  grown  out 
of  use.  4.  The  reddendum,  the  reservation  of  some  new  thing,  as  rent, 
to  the  grantor.  5.  The  condition  (if  any)  annexed  to  the  grant.  6.  The 
warranty.  7.  The  covenants.  The  office  of  these  two  Isst,  in  modem 
conveyances,  is  served  by  special  covenants  for  the  validity  of  the  title, 
and  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  certain  specified  acts.  8.  The  conclusion, 
which  mentions  the  execution,  &c. 

Previous  to  its  execution,  the  deed  should  be  read,  if  any  of  the 
parties  require  it ;  or,  as  to  that  party,  it  may  be  avoided.  The 
modem  mode  of  executing  deeds  is  by  signing,  sealing,  and  delivering. 
Signing  is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  deed,  though  it  is  required 
as  to  less  formal  instruments  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  29  Ch-  IL  o.  3 ; 
but  sealing  is  absolutely  necessary,  which  is  the  most  ancient  mode  of 
authentication,  and  has  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  times.  At  present 
the  seal  affords  no  real  security  against  fratid,  for  any  impression  upon 
wax  or  other  substance  employed  is  sufficient ;  indeed,  it  is  generally 
affixed  by  the  stationer  who  engrosses  the  deed,  and  it  is  not  even 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  seal  for  each  party :  one  is  sufficient 
for  all.  In  some  of  the  American  states  the  impression  upon  wax  has 
been  disused,  and  a  flourish  with  the  pen  at  the  ^id  of  the  name,  or  a 
circle  of  ink,  or  a  scroll,  is  allowed  to  be  a  valid  substitute  for  a  seal 
The  last  essential  to  the  due  execution  of  a  deed  is  delivery,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  corporation,  where  sealing  by  the  coomion  seal  has  the 
effect  of  delivery.  The  usual  manner  of  delivering  a  deed  is  for  the 
executing  party  to  say,  "  I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed ; "  but  any 
less  fomud  mode  by  which  the  party  signifies  his  intention  to  deliver 
it  will  be  effectual.  A  deed  may  also  be  delivered  as  an  escrow, — ^that 
is,  to  a  third  person  to  keep  tUl  something  is  done  by  the  grantee  : 
when  the  condition  is  performed  the  deed  becomes  effectual  A  deed 
takes  effect  from  the  delivery,  and  not  from  the  date ;  and,  therefore,  if 
it  have  no  date,  or  a  date  impossible,  the  delivery  ascertains  the  time 
from  which  it  is  to  take  e£E9ct.  Evidence  is  admissible^  also  of  delivery 
on  a  d;^  different  from  the  date  written.  The  execution  is  usually 
attested.  Enrolment  and  registration  are  rendered  necessary  in  some 
coses  by  statutory  enactment,  and  the  revenue  laws  have  imposed 
certain  stamps  upon  every  description  of  deeds,  the  absence  of  which 
prevents  them  from  being  admissible  in  evidence. 

The  principal  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  deeds  are,  that  the 
effect  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  appai^imt 
intent  of  the  parties  as  the  rules  of  law  will  admit ;  that  &e  con- 
struction be  made  upon  the  entire  deed,  and  not  upon  disjointed  parts; 
that  where  the  intention  is  dear,  too  minute  a  stress  be  not  laid  on  the 
strict  and  precise  signification  of  the  words ;  and  that  if  there  be  two 
clauses  totally  repugnant  to  each  other,  the  first  shall  be  received,  and 
the  latter  rejected.  There  are  many  other  rules  of  construction,  which 
are  exactly  the  same  in  courts  of  law  and  equity.  Courts  of  equity 
also  rectify  mistakes  in  deeds,  and  give  relief  in  cases  of  fraud,  and 
where  instruments  are  lost,  &c.     [Equity.] 

After  execution,  a  deed  may  became  void  by  erasure,  interlineation, 
or  other  alteration  in  any  material  part ;  but,  generally  speaking,  such 
alterations  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  xnade  before  ike  execution, 
if  nothing  appear  to  the  contrary,  or  there  be  no  cause  to  suspect  that 
it  has  been  done  in  a  clandestine  manner.  A  grantee  may  also  Hiw»^iTn 
the  grant  or  disagree  thereto ;  and  a  deed  may  be  destroyed  or  can- 
celled, but  such  destruction  or  cancellation  will  not  revest  the  thing 
granted  in  the  grantor,  though  all  personal  engagements  established  by 
the  deed  between  the  parties  will  be  put  an  end  to. 

A  confirmation  is  an  assent  to  an  estate  or  interest  already 
created,  by  which  act  the  person  assenting  confirms  and  gives  validity 
to  the  estate  or  interest  so  far  as  he  can.  A  confirmation  can  only 
have  this  effect  with  respect  to  estates  voidable  or  defeasible ;  it  has  no 
operation  upon  estates  which  are  absolutely  void.  (Butl.  n.  Ca  Litt., 
295  b.) 

(Shep.,  TowJiston^;  Dixon;  Co.  Litt.;  Cmise's  Digest.) 
DEFAMATION ;  the  speaking  slanderous  words  of  another.  The 
injured  party  may  bring  an  action  to  recover  damages,  but  to  enable 
him  to  succeed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  words  should  con- 
tain an  express  imputation  of  some  crime  or  misdemeanor  which  would 
niake  him  liable  to  punishment ;  or,  if  the  words  are  not  actionable  in 
themselves,  some  special  damage  should  b©  proved  to  have  resulted 


from  them  to  the  plaintiff.  There  axe  certain  cases,  however,  wh^ 
words  are  spoken  of  a  tradesman  or  professional  person  in  th«  waj  of 
his  trade  or  profession,  as  that  a  tradesman  is  insolvent,  or  that  ^ 
attorney  deserves  to  be  struck  off  the  roll,  in  which  the  plainUff,  by 
reason  of  the  character  he  fills,  may  recover  damages.  Of  the  first  clad 
the  following  case  affords  an  illustration.  A  chuzdiwarden  wu  aoniaed 
by  the  defendant  of  having  stolen  one  of  the  church  beU-ropes :  it  wu 
held  that,  as  the  property  of  the  beU-ropes  was  vested  in  Uie  churcb- 
warden,  the  words  did  not  impute  a  crime  to  the  plaintiff  for  vhich  he 
was  pimishable,  and  consequently  that  the  action  could  not  be  nuis- 
tained.  In  former  times^  actions  for  slander  were  very  rare;  and 
though  it  has  been  frequently  said  that  actions  for  words  spoken  in 
heat  or  anger,  suddenly  and  without  deliberation,  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged,  yet  it  has  been  truly  observed  (by  Wray,  Ch.  Just) 
that  unless  the  party  injured  by  false  and  malicious  scandal  had  a 
remedy  at  law,  it  would  lead  to  personal  violence,  and  the  conaequeoces 
might  be  fatal.  In  most  cases,  malica  in  law  nu&y  be  inferred,  but  in 
actions  for  slander  primd  facie  excusable  on  account  of  the  cause  of 
publishing  the  slanderous  matter,  malice  in  fact  must  be  proved;  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  where  special  damage  is  proved,  the 
existence  of  maUce  is  immateriaL  Defamation  is  also  pnniahable  in 
certain  cases  by  indictment  and  criminal  information.  Wliere  the 
slanderous  matter  is  spoken  of  a  peer,  the  offence  is  termed  scaadikm 
magnatum,  and  is  made  punishable  by  various  statutes :  this  mode  of 
proceeding  however  may  be  said  to  have  become  obsolete. 

The  ecclesiastical  courts  formerly  had  power  to  punish  for  defama- 
tion :  but  these  courts  could  only  inflict  punishment  by  way  of  penance ; 
they  could  not  award  damages ;  and  this  useless  but  mischievous  jari3> 
diction  has  consequently  been  abolished.  An  acUon  may  also  be  main- 
tained for  slander  of  title  to  an  estate  or  pro^rty;  but  inthiacaie 
the  plaintiff  must  prove  malice  express  or  imphed :  it  is  not  Buffident 
that  the  defendant  should  allege  title  in  hinoiself,  or  make  objectiou 
to  the  title  of  the  plaintiff  if  he  had  reasonable  grounds  for  so  doing. 
(Cowel;  MCulloch;  Selwyn,  iV.P.),    [Libel;  Slajtdeb.] 

DEFEASANCE  (from  the  French  verb  <Ufairt,  to  make  void)  ism 
instrument  which  defeats  the  force  or  operation  of  some  other  dead, 
estate,  or  interest,  upon  the  performance  of  certain  prescribed  con- 
ditions. In  this  manner  mortgages  were  formerly  made,  the  mortgagor 
enfeoffing  the  mortgagee^  and  at  the  same  time  executing  a  deed  of 
defeazance.  Defeazances  being  discountenanced  by  the  oourt£,  aa 
affording  opportunities  for  fraud,  have  long  oeased  to  be  used  as  appli- 
cable to  tiUes,  it  being  far  better  to  make  the  conditiooa  apparent  on 
the  deed  itself. 

Defeasances  to  bonds,  recognizances,  &c.,  merely  state  the  conditiom 
on  which,  the  instrument  is  to  be  void.  The  defeszances  to  wamLti 
of  attorney  and  cognovits  must  be  written  upon  the  same  paper  cr 
parchment  as  the  instruments  themselves. 

DEFENCE  OF  FORTRESSES.    [Siege,] 

DEFERENT,  a  circle  or  oval  curve  on  wmoh  the  centre  of  another 
oval  moves,  while  a  planet  is  supposed  to  move  round  the  hitter.  The 
term  is  one  of  the  Ptolbmaio  Hypothesis.  Thus  the  earth's  orbit»  to 
choose  an  example  out  of  the  modem  system,  is  a  deferent  on  which 
the  moon's  orbit  is  carried. 

DEFILADING  is  thai  part  of  the  art  of  fortification  the  object  cf 
which  is  to  determine  (when  the  intended  work  would  be  commanded 
by  eminences  within  the  range  of  fire-arms)  the  directiona  or 
heights  of  the  lines  of  rampart  or  parapet,  so  that  the  intericT  of 
the  work  may  not  be  inooimaoded  by  a  fire  directed  to  it  from  such 
eminences. 

If  it  be  required,  with  a  given  height  of  parapet,  to  approach 
obliquely  as  near  as  x>ossible  to  an  eminence,  the  following  process  u 
adopted,  the  situation  of  the  rampart  or  parapet  at  that  extrcoutT  «t 
the  intended  line  which  is  farthest  from  the  eminence  being  al^ogiv^ 
A  line  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  commanding  eminence,  or 
rather  from  a  point  about  eight  feet  above  it,  through  another  pojflt 
which  represents  the  crest  or  summit  of  the  intended  parapet  at  the 
given  place,  and  to  be  continued  till  it  intersects  the  natural  grouiM^ 
rear  of  that  part  of  the  line  of  parapet.  This  crest  is  considered  aato* 
vertex  of  a  cone  whose  base  is  a  circle,  on  the  ground,  having  for  itfi 
radius  a  line  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  parapet  to  the  rear  ex- 
tremity of  the  groimd  to  be  protected  (which  distance,  however,  wii-*' 
always  be  less  than  that  of  the  intersection  above  mentioned).  Tbt^u  a 
line  being  drawn  on  the  plan^from,  the  point  vertically  under  the  ^yen 
crest,  parallel  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  said  intersection  and  toucuisg 
,  the  circle,  will  be  Uie  direction  of  the  intended  raunpart  or  par»!^ti 
whose  height  must  be  everywhere  eqiuil  to  that  which  was  gitep.  i>y 
this  construction  all  the  lines  of  fire  from  the  conomanding  enimei»«, 
and  passing  closely  over  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  will  be  in  a  jj* 
meeting  the  ground  on  that  eminence,  and  touching  the  convex  surfu^ 
of  the  cone.  .    ^ 

Again,  if  it  be  required,  when  the  plan  of  the  work  is  determines 
to  ascertain  the  heights  of  a  rampart  or  parapet  in  different  places,  •' 
that  the  interior  may  be  protected  from  the  fire  of  the  enemj  on^^ 
commanding  eminence  beyond,  the  relative  heights  of  the  prmc4*' 
inequalities  of  the  ground  with  respect  to  some  horizontal  pJ^K- 
technically  called  the  plane  of  comparison  (which  generally  p^e** 
through  the  highest  or  the  lowest  point),  must  be  found  hy  tluJ  spp 
level    An  obl^ue  plan,  techaioaUy  called  theplaneof  ate,mu3(De 
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imagined  to  tou«h  the  summit  of  the  eminence  in  front,  to  pass  above 
all  the  intermediate  ground,  and  to  meet  that  in  rear  of  the  woric ; 
then  &e  relatire  heights,  with  respect  to  ^e  plane  of  comparison,  of 
the  sereral  points  in  the  plane  of  site  which  are  vertically  above  the 
ioeqaalities  before  mentioned  of  the  natural  ground,  must  be  oom- 
jmted,  and  the  diffBrences  (which  ezpresB  tiie  heights  of  the  plane  of 
dte  abore  the  natural  ground  in  such  places)  being  added  to  the  given 
height  which  the  ramx>ui  or  parapet  is  to  have  above  the  plane  of  site, 
the  sums  will  express  the  heights  to  which  tiie  works  are  to  be  raised 
above  the  natural  ground  at  de  same  places. 

When  the  work  is  of  small  importance,  the  elevations  of  the  parapets 
ab'we  the  ground  are  generallj  determined  by  the  eye,  thus :  Pickets 
are  planted  in  convenient  places,  chiefly  at  the  angles  ol  the  intended 
work  (the  plan  of  which  has  been  already  traced  on  the  ground),  and 
on  the  summit  of  the  commanding  eminence,  the  picket  in  this  place 
being  about  eight  feet  high.  The  visual  rays  being  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  top  of  this  picket  to  two  or  more  points,  whidi  must  be 
also  eight  feet  alx>ve  the  groimd,  in  rear  of  the  w<^k,  the  intersections 
of  these  rays  wiUi  the  pickets  planted  on  the  magistal  or  ground  line 
of  the  work,  will  show  the  heights  to  which  tiie  parapet  is  to  be 
raised  at  those  places  in  order  that  the  interior  may  be  effectually 
|a\itected. 

A  similar  process  is  employed  when  it  is  required  to  protect  the 
defenders  of  any  parapet  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy  on  a  commanding 
eminence  in  their  rear ;  in  which  case  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
raise,  in  the  interior  of  the  work,  a  mass  of  eaxih,  which  is  called  a 
tnverse  or  a  parados,  according  to  its  situation. 

DEFILE,  hi  military  writings,  is  a  name  given  to  any  narrow  way. 
Ereiy  piece  of  ground  which,  in  consequence  of  local  impediments, 
(an  be  passed  by  a  column  only  on  a  narrow  front,  is  called  a  defile. 
Sach  are  roads  along  valleys,  between  walls  or  hedges,  or  over  dykes 
raised  across  marriies.  Sometimes  also  the  term  is  applied  to  a  stireet 
in  a  village,  and  to  the  path  over  a  small  bridge. 

DEFINITE  PROPORTIONS    [Atomic  Theory.] 

DEFINITION  {d^nire,  to  mark  out  a  bonndaiy)  is  the  process  of 
stating  the  exact  meaning  of  a  word,  by  means  of  other  wonu.  From 
80  boundless  a  subject,  we  can  only  select  a  very  few  points,  such  as 
hare  reference  to  the  most  common  uses  of  the  tenn.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  erident  that  all  definition  contains  a  species  of  frJlacy,  if 
eoneidered  as  an  absolute  determination  of  the  meaning  of  words. 
Quii  CHttodiet  ^ptOB  eustoda  f  who  shall  determine  the  meaning  of  tiie 
vcrds  which  maike  up  the  definition  f  The  process  of  definition  can 
never  appear  satisfactory  unless  it  be  considered  as  a  transition  from 
many  words  to  the  single  term  which  it  is  agreed  shall  stand  for 
their  meaning,  be  that  what  it  may.  AU  attempts  at  absolute  defini- 
tion must  end  in  confusion  of  ideas. 

But  at  least,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  the  mathematical  sciences  are 
founded  upon  exactness  of  definition.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
Has  assertion  coupled  with  another,  namely,  that  these  sciences  depend 
estirel^  upon  de&utions.  In  a  certain  sense  both  are  true,  but  that 
sense  a  not  the  most  frequent  meaning  of  them.  The  exactness  of 
mathematical  definition  is  not  of  arbltiaiy  construction,  but  a  con- 
eequence  of  the  exactness  of  the  notions  which  all  men  have,  or  may 
be  made  to  have,  upon  the  things  which  the  words  represent.  There 
is  no  exactness  in  the  fundamental  definitions  of  mathematics,  verbally 
considered,  but  only  much  confusion  arising  from  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce conventional  accuracy.  The  words  "straight  line"  carry  with 
them  their  own  meaning,  and  even  explain  the  attempt  which  is  made 
to  explain  them ;  for  no  one  would  easily  guess  what  sort  of  line  it  is 
which  "lies  evenly  between  its  extreme  points/  unless  he  were 
aware  that  it  is  a  "straight"  line  which  these  words  attempt ^to 
describe. 

Definition  may  either  be  purely  nominal,  or  it  may  be  such  a  de- 
scription of  the  thing  defined  as  amounts  to  a  statement  of  some  one 
of  its  fundamental  properties.  The  first  we  see  in  the  words  **  isosceles 
triangle,"  the  definition  of  which  is  a  simple  announcement  that  we 
intend  to  \]se  a  Greek  tenn.  The  second  may  be  seen  in  the  article 
CoscAVB  AND  Convex,  in  which  the  definition  is  made  bv  means  of 
an  absolute  mathematical  property  of  the  thing  defined :  the  relative 
position  of  the  spectator,  the  curve  in  question,  and  a  straight  line,  do 
not  enter  into  the  notion  which  the  words  immediately  suggest.  The 
method  of  Euclid  is  to  supply  a  rough  and  descriptive  definition 
addreseed  to  the  common  notion  of  the  word,  followed  by  an  assump- 
tion of  a  mathematical  pr(merty  imder  the  shape  of  an  axiom.  Thus  a 
stTaight  line  is  "  that  which  lies  evenly  between  its  extreme  points ;" 
while  the  real  definition,  or  distinction  between  straightness  and  every 
tbing  else  is  contained  in  the  axiom  "  two  straight  lines  cannot  endose 
a  space."  Every  attempt  at  mathematical  definition,  which  does  not 
rest  upon  the  selection  of  a  substantive  property  of  the  thing  defined, 
to  be  the  test  of  its  existence^  is  either  the  mere  substitution  of  words 
for  words,  or  an  attempt  to  make  that  mere  substitution  effect  some- 
thing more  than  lies  in  it  to  perform. 

The  conditions  of  a  good  definition  are :  1,  perfect  axiomatic  evidence 
that&e  property  which  is  ntiade  the  dutinguishing  test  belongs  to  the 
object  intended  to  be  defined,  and  to  nothing  else ;  2,  entire  separation 
of  the  part  of  the  property,  if  any,  which  admits  of  being  demon- 
strably connected  with  the  notion  defined,  from  that  which  contains 
the  aaisumption ;  3,  the  introduction  of  the  definition  in  the  proper 


place,  namely,  when  the  necessity  for  a  new  verbal  representation  has 
begun  to  appear. 

The  mere  verbal  definition  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  taking  for 
granted  the  existence  of  the  thing  defined.  When  Euclid  defines 
paraUd  Una,  he  does  not  require  consent  to  the  proposition  that 
parallels  exist  AH  he  is  to  be  taken  as  asking  is  tiiis  :  If  there  be  two 
straight  lines  which  being  in  one  plane  never  meet,  let  them  be  called 
^-paralldt. 

DEFLAGRATION  is  a  term  employed  to  denote  the  sparkling  com* 
bastion  of  substances  without  violent  explosion  :  thus  when  nitre  and 
sulphuret  of  antimony  are  mixed  and  ignited  or  thrown  into  a  hot 
crucible,  the  combustion  which  occurs  is  of  the  kind  termed  de- 
flagration. 

DEFLECTION.  A  term  applied  to  the  distance  by  which  a  curve 
departs  from  another  curve,  or  from  a  straight  line ;  and  also  to  any 
effect  either  of  curvature  or  of  discontinuous  change  of  direction.  It 
is  used  where  any  ^  bending  off"  takes  place,  wHch  is  in  fact  the 
etymological  meaning  of  the  word. 

DEGREE.    [Arts;  UNnrERBiriss.] 

DEGREE  OP  ANGULAR  MEASURE.    [Anolk.] 

DEGREE  OF  AN  EQUATION.  The  degree  of  an  algebraical 
term  is  the  number  of  letters  which  enter  into  it  as  factors.  Thus 
o^y*  is  absolutely  of  the  fifth  degree ;  but  of  the  second  degree  with 
respect  to  x,  and  of  the  third  with  re8x>ect  to  y.  The  degree  of  an 
equation  is  the  degree  of  its  highest  term. 

DEGREE  OP  LATITUDE,  OF  LONGITUDE,  OP  MERIDIAN, 
fto.    [Geodest.] 

DEIFICATION.    [Apotheosis;  Coksecbatiow.] 

DEISM  properly  means  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  aU  such  belief  as  goes  no  farther,  that  is  to  say,  to 
disbelief  of  revelation.  It  is  always  applied  dyelogistically,  and  fre- 
quently merely  as  a  term  of  reproach.  But  the  identical  word,  in  its 
Greek  form,  theist,  is  not  a  word  of  disapprobation,  and,  consistently 
with  established  usage,  may  be  appropriately  applied  as  opposed  to 
atheist,  when  the  latter  term  is  correctly  used.  For  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  term  atheist  has  been  not  unf requently  employed  in  the  sense 
of  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity,  though  at  the  same  time  professing 
theism. 

DEL  CREDERE  COMMISSION.    [Aoeitp.J 

DELEGATES,  THE  COURT  OF,  was  formerly  the  great  court  of 
appeal  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  from  the  decisions  of  the  Admiralty 
Court.  It  was  so  called  because  the  judges  had  delegated  to  them  by 
commission  under  the  great  seal  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
crown  in  these  matters.  These  delegates  usually  consisted  of  judges 
of  the  courts  at  Westminster  and  doctors  of  the  civU  law,  but  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  might  be  joined.  This  court  was  first  created, 
in  consequence  of  the  statute  25  Henry  YIII.,  c.  19,  which  transferred 
to  the  crown  the  authority  of  the  pope  to  entertain  appeals  from  the 
courts  Christian. 

By  the  constitutions  made  at  Clarendon,  11  Henry  II.,  the  practice 
of  appealing  to  the  pope  had  been  condenmed ;  but  though  frequentiy 
checked,  it  was  never  thoroughly  broken  off  rmtil  the  final  rupture 
with  the  court  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  After  sentence 
by  the  delegates,  the  crown  might  grant  a  commission  of  review ;  but 
the  power  was  rarely  exercised,  except  upon  the  ground  of  error  in 
fact  or  in  law,  and  it  was  usual  to  refer  the  memorial  praying  for  a 
commission  of  review  to  the  chancellor,  before  whom  the  expediency 
of  granting  the  prayer  was  ai:gued. 

By  2  &  8  Wm.  IV.  c.  92,  the  Court  of  Delegates  was  abolished,  and 
its  powers  and  functions  were  transferred  to  the  crown  in  coimcil 
[Privy  Council].  The  same  statute  enacted,  that  no  conmiission  of 
review  should  in  future  be  granted.  This  jurisdiction  is  now  exercised 
by  the  Judicial  Committee  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  41). 

DELIAN  PROBLEM.    [Duplication.] 

DELIQUESCENCE,  the  change  of  form  which  certain  bodies 
undergo  from  solid  to  fluid  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  absorbing 
moisture  from  it. 

There  are  many  substances  which  partake  of  this  property  :  among 
the  more  remarkable  are  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  nitrate  of  copper ;  all  these  will  in  a  short  time  attract 
sufficient  water  from  the  air  to  become  fluid  in  it.  Other  saline 
bodies  are  deliquescent  only  in  moist  air,  such  as  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium and  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

Certain  deliquescent  salts,  and  more  especially  chloride  of  calcium, 
axe  employed  for  the  purpose  of  drying  gaseous  bodies  which  are  the 
subject  of  experiment. 

DELPRIUM  TREMENS,  a  diseaM  of  the  nervous  system,  to  which 
persons  addicted  to  alcoholic  drinks,  though  not  exclusively,  are  pecu- 
liarly liable.  As  its  name  indicates,  its  principal  symptoms  are  delirium 
and  trembling.  The  delirium  is  a  constant  symptom ;  but  the  tremor 
ia  not  always  apparent,  or  does  not  exist.  The  delirium  is  always 
attended  with  sleeplessness  :  the  patient  is  busy,  and  constantly  talk- 
ing, but  is  seldom  or  ever  angry  or  violent.  If  he  is  questioned,  he 
answers  rationally,  but  speaks  in  an  agitated  and  suspicious  manner ; 
he  mostly  does  whatever  he  is  told,  and  is  frequently  anxious  to  oblige. 
His  thoughts,  however,  wander  very  quickly  from  objects  around  him, 
and  he  is  apparcnUy  surrounded  by  the  scenes  of  his  imagination. 
Here,  accordiug  to  his  occupation,  he  is  busily  engaged.    If  he  is  a 
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master,  he  will  order;  if  a  servant,  he  will  be  anxiously  obeying  hia 
tnaater's  commands.  The  sailor,  the  soldier,  the  coachman,  all  get 
busily  engaged  in  their  occupations.  His  thoughts  are  mostly  distress- 
ful and  anxious ;  he  fancies  he  is  in  debt,  that  persons  are  persecuting 
him,  that  reptiles  or  animals  are  running  after  him ;  he  looks  suspi- 
ciously behind  the  curtains  or  door,  or  under  the  pillow,  and  wants  to 
wander  about.  He  seldom  meditates  harm  either  to  himself  or  others. 
When  there  is  tremor,  the  hands  are  fidgetty  and  the  patient  constantly 
wants  to  use  them.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms  are  others  less 
observed ;  the  tongue  is  moist  and  creamy,  the  pulse  though  frequent 
18  soft ;  the  skin  is  perspiring,  and  emits  a  peculiar  odour. 

The  disease  with  which  this  may  be  confounded  is  inflammation  of 
the  brain ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that?it  should  be  distin- 
guished, as  the  remedies  tiiat  ciure  in  the  one  disease  will  destroy  in 
the  other.  Althou^  delirium  tremens  does  not  invariably  present 
itself  in  the  drunkard,  yet,  when  a  person  who  drinks  much  alcohol 
presents  many  of  the  above  symptoms,  there  is  strong  grotmd  for 
believing  it  to  be  delirium  tremens. 

When  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  obvious,  its  treatment  is 
simple.    The  patient  must  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  opium  admi- 
nistered to  him  to  procure  sleep ;  it  should  first  be  conunenced  in  small 
doses,  and  then  continued.    A  third  of  a  grain  of  morphia  may  be 
given  every  two  hours  to  begin  with,  and  this  may  be  increased  to  one 
'or  more  grains.    Generally,  after  a  first  sleep  the  patient  becomes 
!  refreshed,  and  not  unfrequently  wakes  up  entirely  well.    Sometimes 
opium  alone  is  not  sufficient ;  this  is  the  case  where  the  disease  has 
come  on  as  the  consequence  of  a  cessation  of  an  accustomed  stimulus ; 
in  these  oases  it  will  frequently  be  necessary  to  let  the  patient  have  his 
ordinary  beverage  in  order  to  prevent  that  degree  of  exhaustion  which 
appears  to  keep  up  the  irritability  of  the  system.     This  remedy  ought 
;  not,  however,  to  be  continued  after  the  patient  has  acquired  sufficient 
,  strength  to  do  without  it.    Chloroform  has  been  recommended  as  a 
.'  means  of  procuring  sleep  when  opium  fails. 

r  When  the  disease  is  about  to  terminate  fatally,  the  delirium  abates, 
and  coma  takes  its  place ;  the  tremor  of  the  limbs  becomes  subsultus 
tendinum,  Uie  evacuations  are  passed  involuntarily,  the  face  becomes 
suffused,  and  the  patient  dies  as  though  he  were  in  apoplexy.  The 
attacks  of  delirium  tremens  are  very  apt  to  recur,  especially  in 
dnmkards  who  do  not  after  their  first  attack  give  up  the  vice  to  which 
they  are  addicted.  First  attacks  seldom  prove  fatal,  but  subsequent 
attacks  are  not  imcommonly  attended  with  fatal  symptoms.  After 
death  from  delirium  tremens,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  are  usually 
found  effused  with  serum.  Serum,  and  even  lymph,  is  also  found  occa- 
sionally under  the  arachnoid. 

(Watson,  Lecture*  on  the  Practice  of  Physic  j  Marshall  Hall,  DiteoM* 
of  the  Nervota  System.) 

DELIVERY,    [Deed.] 

DELIVERY  ORDER.    [Dock  Warrants.] 

DELPHINE  (C^,H,^0,  ?).  An  alkaloid,  not  yet  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, found  m  the  seeds  of  the  Delphinium  Staphisagria,  along 
with  a  yellow  solid  non-crystalline  body,  staphisain  (C,gH„NO  J.  Del- 
phine  is  a  light  yellow  resinous  solid,  which  fuses  at  248"  Fahr.,  and 
volatilises  with  the  vapour  of  water. 

DELPHINIC  ACID.    [Valerianic  Acid.] 

DELPHINUS  (the  Dolphin),  one  of  the  old  Greek  constellations, 
referred  to  the  fable  of  Amphitrite  and  to  that  of  Arion.  It  succeeds 
Aquila  in  the  heavens,  and  its  principal  cluster  comes  on  the  meridian 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  than  the  principal  star  (o)  of  the 
latter,  and  nearly  in  the  same  declination. 
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DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY  are  terms  used  in  political  economy  to 
express  the  relations  between  consumption  and  production — between 
the  demand  of  purchasers  and  the  supply  of  commodities  by  those  who 
have  them  to  sell.  The  relations  between  the  demand  for  an  article 
and  its  supply  determine  its  price  or  exchangeable  value  [Value]  :  the 
relations  between  the  demand  for  labour  and  its  supply  determine  the 
amount  of  wages  to  be  earned  by  the  labourer  [Wages].  For  causes 
explained  elsewhere,  the  price  of  an  article  will  rarely  vary,  for  any 
length  of  time,  very  much  above  or  below  its  cost  of  powiuctoon  ;•  nor 
will  the  wages  of  labour,  for  any  length  of  time,  much  exceed  or  fall 
below  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  labourers  and  their  families  in 
such  comforts  as  their  habits  of  life  have  accustomed  them  to  believe 
necessary  for  their  subsistence;  but  bearing  in  mind  that,  in  the 
pnces  of  commodities  and  labour,  there  is  a  certain  pomt,  determined 

•  «*Coit  of  producUon»'  ia  used  hy  poUUcal  economists  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  of  commerce,  and  includes  proflu.  (See  M'Calloch's  edition  of 
Adam  Smith,  c.  7.)  It  means,  in  fact,  the  price  helow  which  no  man  would 
eontUme  to  sell  his  goods.  An  ordinary  profit  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
auction  in  an  enlarged  sense,  as  much  as  the  expense  of  wages  and  materials. 


by  causes  independent  of  demand  or  supply,  above  or  below  ^ch 
prices  cannot  materially  vary  for  any  considerable  time,  all  variatioiB 
of  price,  if  the  medium  in  which  they  are  calculated  remaiiia  un> 
changed,  may  be  referred  to  the  proportion  which  exists  between  the 
demand  for  commodities  and  the  supply  of  them — ^between  the  quanti- 
ties which  purchasers  are  willing  and  able  to  buy,  and  the  quantitia 
which  producers  are  able  and  willing  to  sell. 

To  have  any  influence  upon  prices,  a  demand  must  be  aooompuiied 
by  the  means  of  purchasing.  A  demand  is  not  simply  a  want--a  deaire 
to  obtain  and  enjoy  the  products  of  other  men's  labour ;  for  if  this 
were  its  meaning,  there  would  never  be  the  least  proportion  between 
demand  and  supply :  all  men  would  always  want  everything,  and  pro- 
duction could  not  keep  pace  with  consumption.  But  an  "effectire 
demand,"  as  it  is  termed  by  Adam  Smith,  exists  wherever  one  man  is 
anxious  to  exchange  the  products  of  his  own  laboiff  for  that  of  other 
men.  It  is,  therefore,  of  an  effective  demand  only  that  political  econo- 
mists are  speaking  when  they  examine  the  circxmistaiiceB  of  demand 
and  supply  in  connection  with  prices. 

But  although  a  demand,  without  the  means  of  purchase,  cannot 
affect  prices,  the  imiversal  desire  of  mankind  to  possess  articles  of  com- 
fort and  luxury  suggests  other  important  considerations.  Aa  this 
desire  is  natural  to  man,  and  too  often  is  so  strong  as  to  tempt  him 
even  to  commit  crime,  it  obviously  needs  no  encouragement :  men  vill 
alwajTS  gratify  it  whenever  they  have  the  means,  and  these  means  coni^ 
in  the  products  of  their  own  labour.  Hence  all  that  is  required  to 
convert  this  desire  of  acquisition  into  an  effective  demand  is  ample 
employment  for  industry.  Increase  the  production  of  all  commodities 
and  an  increased  consumption  of  them  is  the  certain  r^ult;  for,  men 
having  larger  products  of  their  own  labour  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the 
products  of  other  men's  labour,  are  enabled  to  purchase  what  they  are 
alwajTS  eager  to  acquire.  Production,  therefore,  is  the  great  object  to 
be  secured,  not  only  as  furnishing  a  supply  of  commodities  neceeaarr 
and  useful  to  mankind,  but  also  as  creating  an  effective  demand  ftr 
them.  When  trade  is  depressed  by  a  languid  demand,  it  is  commoolj 
said  that  increased  consumption  is  all  that  is  required  to  restore  iti 
prosperity.  But  how  is  this  consumption  to  be  caused?  Thedesre 
to  consume  is  invariable,  and  thus  any  fidling  off  in  consumption  must 
be  attributed  to  a  diminished  production  in  some  depaitmente  of 
industry  which  causes  an  inability  to  consume.  When  production  ii 
restored,  an  effective  demand  for  all  articles  will  immediately  follov; 
but  until  the  productive  energies  of  the  consumers  are  in  a  state  of 
activity  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  from  them  sm  increased  demand. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a  univeznl  gkt 
of  all  commodities  is  impossible.  The  supply  of  particular  commo- 
dities may  easily  exceed  the  demand  for  them,  and  very  often  does 
exceed  it ;  but  as  the  constant  desire  to  obtain  commoditiea  need^ 
nothing  but  the  power  of  offering  other  commodities  in  exchange,  to 
become  an  effective  demand,  it  is  evident  that  a  universal  increase  of 
production  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  increase  of 
consumption.  Men  are  stimulated  by  no  love  of  production  for  iu 
own  sake,  but  they  produce  in  order  to  consume  duectly,  or  becaifia 
by  exchanging  their  produce  with  others  they  are  able  to  enjoy  the 
various  comforts  and  luxuries  which  they  are  all  desirous  of  obt^ning. 
Active  production,  therefore,  in  all  departments  of  industry  cauM  * 
general  and  effective  demand  for  commodities,  which  will  continue  to 
be  equal  to  the  supply  unless  it  be  checked  by  war,  by  restrictiooa  upon 
commerce,  or  by  other  circumstances  which  prevent  a  free  interchange 
of  commodities. 

A  country  is  in  the  highest  prosperity  when  there  is  an  actire  and 
steady  demand  for  commodities  and  labour,  and  a  sufficient  supply  ut 
them.  Any  disturbance  of  the  proportion  between  one  and  the  other 
is  injurious  to  the  community ;  and  the  injury  is  greater  or  leaa  aoconi- 
ing  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  such  disturbance.  When  the  pro- 
portion is  well  adjusted,  the  whole  community  derive  benefit  from  tha 
circumstance,  both  as  producers  and  consumers ;  when  it  is  disturbed, 
they  are  injured  in  both  capacities. 

Having  described  thus  generally  the  nature  and  causes  of  demand, 
and  its  intimate  connection  with  supply,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
examine  the  influence  of  demand  and  supply  upon  one  another,  and 
upon  production,  consumption,  prices,  and  profits.  This  influeoc« 
varies  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  market,  and  the  nature  oi 
the  commodities  to  which  its  laws  may  be  applied.  These  may  be 
best  imderstood  by  considering,  Ist,  the  effects  of  a  demand  exceeding 
the  supply ;  and  2ndly,  of  a  supply  exceeding  the  demand. 

I.  The  first  effect  of  a  demand  exceeding  the  supply  of  a  commodity 
is  to  raise  its  price.  As  more  persons  want  to  buy  the  commodity  than 
the  producers  are  able  or  willing  to  supply,  they  cannot  all  obtain  wb^t 
they  desire,  but  must  share  the  supply  between  them  in  aome  manner. 
But  their  wants  are  very  much  regulated  by  the  cost  of  gratifying 
them.  One  man  would  purchase  an  article  for  a  shilling  for  which  it^ 
may  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  two ;  while  others,  rather  than 
forego  the  purchase,  will  consent  to  pay  that  amotmt.  Those  who  bw 
commodities  to  sell,  finding  that  they  have  more  customers  than  they 
can  satisfy,  immediately  infer  that  they  are  selling  them  too  cheaply' 
and  that  they  could  dispose  of  all  their  stock  at  a  higher  price.  Tba 
price  is  accordingly  raised,  when  the  sale  becomes  limited  to  those  who 
are  not  restrained  from  buying  by  the  increased  price.  In  princip.«f 
though  not  in  outward  form,  the  market  is  in  the  nature  of  an  aactico. 
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The  BelleiB  endeavour  to  obtain  the  highest  price  for  their  goods ;  the 
price  riaes  with  the  eagerness  of  those  who  wish  to  buy,  and  the  highest 
bidden  only  secure  ike  prizes.  In  the  market,  however,  the  compe- 
tition of  the  buyers  is  not  perceptible  amongst  themselves  except 
through  the  prices  demanded.  Their  competition  determines  the 
priced,  but  the  sellers  judge  of  its  extent  and  regulate  their  demands 
so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from  it. 

Some  commodities  are  positively  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
people,  of  which  the  supply  may  faU  very  short  of  the  demand  and  be 
incapable  of  increase.  This  is  the  case  when  there  is  a  bad  harvest  in 
a  country  which  is  excluded  from  a  foreign  supply  by  war  or  by  fiscal 
restrictions.  Here  the  price  rises  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  the 
cropi.  The  competition  for  food  is  universal.  Some,  indeed,  may  be 
driven  to  the  consumption  of  inferior  articles  of  food,  and  others  to  a 
diminished  consumption ;  but  all  must  eat.  The  number  of  consumers 
is  not  diminished,  while  the  supply  is  reduced ;  and  the  price  must, 
therefore,  rise  and  continue  high  until  a  fresh  supply  can  be  obtained. 
In  a  siege  the  competition  is  still  greater :  the  prices  of  provisions 
become  enormous ;  the  rich  alone  can  buy,  the  poor  must  starve  or 
plunder. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  if  the  supply,  without  being  deficient,  be 
omfined  to  the  possession  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  who  limit  it 
to  the  consumers  in  order  to  secure  higher  prices.  However  abundant 
com  might  be  in  a  besieged  town,  if  one  man  were  exclusively  autho- 
rised by  law  to  sell  it,  it  might  rise  to  a  famine  price,  unless  the  people 
broke  into  the  granaries,  or  the  government  interfered  with  the  mono- 
poly. Less  in  degree,  but  similar  in  principle,  is  the  effect  upon  prices 
of  every  limitation  of  the  market  by  fiscal  restrictions.  When  any 
sellers  are  excluded,  the  others  are  enabled  to  raise  their  prices. 

These  are  cases  in  which  the  supply  cannot  be  increased  to  meet  the 
demand,  or  in  which  the  supply  is  monopoUsed.  But  the  greater 
number  of  conmiodities  may  be  increased  in  quantity,  and  the  supply 
of  Uiem  is  not  artificially  limited.  The  price  of  these  also  rises  when 
the  demand  exceeds  the  supply ;  but  the  increased  price  raises  the 
profit  of  the  producer  and  attracts  the  competition  of  others  in  the 
market  Fresh  capital  and  labour  are  applied  to  the  production  of 
tiie  profitable  article,  until  the  supply  is  acconmiodated  to  the  demand, 
or  exceeds  it.  The  prices  gradually  fall,  and  at  length  the  profits  are 
reduced  to  the  same  level  as  the  profits  in  other  undertakings,  or  even 
lower.  The  encouragement  to  further  production  is  thus  withdrawn, 
and  prices  are  adjusted  so  as  to  secure  to  the  producers  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profits,  and  no  more. 

But  sometimes  the  demand  for  a  commodity  is  diminished,  if  the 
supply  fall  short  of  it  for  any  considerable  time.  There  are  various 
articles  useful  and  agreeable  to  mankind,  but  not  essential  to  their 
existence,  which  they  are  eager  to  enjoy  as  far  as  they  can,  but  for 
which  they  are  not  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices.  When  ike  price 
of  an  article  of  this  description  is  raised  by  a  deficient  supply,  con- 
tinuing for  some  length  of  time,  it  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
persons,  who  learn  to  regard  it  with  indifference.  They  would  buy  it 
if  it  were  cheap ;  but  as  it  is  dear  they  go  without  it,  or  are  satisfied 
with  a  substitute.  In  this  manner  the  niunber  of  consumers  is 
diminished.  Others  again,  who  will  not  be  deprived  of  an  accustomed 
luxury,  enjoy  it  more  sparingly,  and  consume  it  in  less  quantities.  But 
80  long  as  the  supply  is  not  increased,  the  price  will  continue  high, 
because  the  consumers  who  still  purchase  the  article,  notwithstanding 
its  price,  keep  up  an  effective  demand  equal  to  the  whole  supply; 
while  there  is  stUl  a  dormant  demand,  only  awaiting  a  reduction  of 
price  to  become  effective. 

For  the  same  reasons,  a  demand  for  articles  is  dimimshed  when  their 
price  is  artificially  raised  by  taxation.  The  demand  is  gradually  con- 
fined to  a  smaller  number  of  persons,  uid  many  consume  more 
■paringly.    [Tax;  Taxation.] 

In  these  various  ways  demand  and  supply  become  adjusted  through 
the  medium  of  price,  whenever  the  one  exceeds  the  other.  This  is  the 
result  of  natural  laws,  the  operation  of  which  is  of  the  highest  value  to 
inankind.  If  the  supply  be  incapable  of  increase,  it  economises  con- 
sumption ;  if  the  supply  can  be  increased,  it  encourages  production. 
In  either  case  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  consumer.  To  revert,  for  a 
moment,  to  the  example  of  a  bad  harvest  in  a  country  excluded  from 
^  foreign  supply.  Suppose  that  prices  did  not  rise,  but  remained 
precisely  the  same  as  if  the  harvest  had  been  abundant,  what  would  be 
the  consequence?  The  whole  population  would  consume  as  much 
bread  as  usual,  and  use  flour  in  every  way  that  luxury  points  out, 
unconscious  of  any  scarcity.  Farmers  might  even  feed  their  cattle 
with  wheat.  By  reason  of  this  improvidence,  the  whole  of  ^e  com 
would  be  consumed  before  the  next  harvest,  and  the  horrors  of  famine 
would  burst,  without  any  warning,  upon  a  people  living  as  if  they  were 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  This  evil  is  prevented  by  a  rise  of  prices,  which 
is  a  symptom  of  scarcity,  just  as  pain  is  a  symptom  of  disease.  By 
timely  precaution  the  danger  is  averted.  A  high  price  renders  economy 
and  providence  compulsory,  and  thus  limits  consumption.  The  supply, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  exhausted  before  the  next  harvest,  is  spread 
over  the  whole  year.  In  the  case  of  food,  it  is  true  that  such  economy 
IS  painful,  and  presses  heavily  upon  the  poor ;  but  this  evil  is  a  mercy 
compired  with  famine.  If  no  privation  had  been  endured  before  scarcity 
became  alanning,  none  but  rich  men  could  buy  a  loaf ;  for  every  one 
who  had  a  loaf  to  sell  would  be  risking  his  own  life  if  he  sold  iU 


These  observations  are  also  applicable  in  some  measure  to  cases  in 
which  prices  are  raised  by  the  supply  being  confined  to  one  or  to  a  few 
persons,  who  have  contrived  to  buy  up  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 
of  any  commodity.  But  such  exclusive  possession  (sometimes  impro- 
perly called  a  monopoly)  cannot  exist  for  any  length  of  time  in  articles 
of  which  the  supply  is  capable  of  increase.  The  extreme  case  has  been 
put  of  a  besieged  town  in  which  the  whole  supply  of  corn  was  monopo- 
Used bv  one  man.  Under  those  circumstances,  of  course  he  would 
demand  a  high  price ;  but  unless  his  exclusive  supply  were  upheld  by 
law,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  inhabitants  would  suffer  on  that 
account.  A  most  provident  consumption  of  food  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  a  town,  and  no  organisation  could  distribute 
provisions  according  to  the  wants  of  the  people  so  well  as  a  system  of 
purchase  restrained  by  a  high  price.  It  must  also  be  recollected  that, 
without  any  such  exclusive  possession,  the  fact  of  the  siege  alone  must 
raise  prices  by  cutting  ofi  fresh  supplies.  If  the  siege  continue,  pro- 
visions are  more  likely  to  last  out  by  the  instrumentality  of  prices  than 
by  any  other  means.  At  the  same  time  the  sole  possessor  of  the  com 
would  be  restrained  from  keeping  back  the  supply  beyond  the  actual 
necessity  of  the  occasion  by  many  considerations.  Ue  would  know 
that  if  a  popular  tumult  arose,  if  the  town  were  relieved,  the  siege 
raised,  a  capitulation  agreed  to,  or  tlie  place  suddenly  carried  by 
assault,  the  value  of  his  exclusive  property  would  be  destroyed.  His 
own  interest,  therefore,  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  people.  It  is 
better  for  both  that  the  supply  should  be  meted  out  with  parsimohy ; 
it  is  dangerous  to  both  that  it  should  be  immoderately  stinted. 

In  circumstances  less  peculiar  than  these,  very  little  evil  can  arise 
from  an  exclusive  possession  of  any  commodity  not  protected  directly 
or  indirectly  by  law.  If  the  supply  be  capable  of  increase,  and  the 
demand  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  owner  to  secure  a  high  price,  for 
reasons  already  explained,  the  market  would  rapidly  be  supplied  &om 
other  quarters.  If  the  supply  caxmot  be  increased,  that  fact  alone 
would  raise  the  price ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  supply  would  not 
have  been  so  great  without  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the  capitalist^ 
who  had  been  able  to  secure  for  his  country  the  whole  accessible 
supply  to  be  collected  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 

A  monopoly,  properly  so  called,  is  of  a  totally  different  character ; 
for  however  abundant  the  supply  of  an  article  may  be,  it  may^  never* 
theless,  be  inaccessible  to  the  consumer.  [Monopoly.]  Such  mono- 
polies were  properly  condemned  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  James  I. 
(21  James  I.  c.  3),  although  vast  monopolies  are  still  indirectly 
maintained  by  our  fiscal  laws.  [Tax;  Taxation.]  The  legislature 
of  this  country,  however,  did  not  observe  any  distinction  between  a 
legal  monopoly  and  the  great  speculative  enterprises  of  commerce, 
miscalled  monopolies;  and  severe  penalties  were  inflicted,  both  by  the 
common  and  statute  laws,  against  offences  called  "badgering,  fore- 
stalling, regrating,  and  engrossing.'*  The  impolicy  of  such  laws  was 
gradually  perceived.  If  prices  were  occasionally  raiised  by  speculations 
of  this  kind/  yet  the  restraints  upon  commerce,  which  resulted  from 
tiiese  laws,  were  infinitely  more  injurious  to  the  consumer.  Many  of 
the  statutes  were  therefore  repealed  by  Act  12  Geo.  ill.  c.  71 ;  but  the 
common  law,  and  all  the  statutes  relating  to  the  offences  of  forestalling^ 
regrating,  and  engrossing,  were  not  erased  from  our  commercial  code 
until  the  year  1844  (Act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  24). 

When  prices  are  high  by  reason  of  the  demand  exceeding  the  supply, 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  profits  of  those  who  sell  the  dear 
commodities  should  always  be  greater  than  the  profits  in  other  branches 
of  trade.  It  must  always  be  recollected,  that  where  scarcity  is  the 
cause  of  high  price,  the  sellers  who  demand  it  have  the  less  to  sell 
Where  scarcity  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  demand  is  great  because  the 
supply,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  producers,  cannot  keep 
pace  with  it,  the  profits  are  undoubtedly  greater  than  usual,  imtil  the 
supply  has  been  increased. 

II.  It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  effects  of  a  supply  exceeding  the 
demand ;  and  this  division  of  the  inquiry  will  require  less  elucidation, 
as  the  effects  of  such  a  condition  of  the  market  may  be  stated  to  be 
the  very  reverse  of  those  which  we  have  just  been  examining.  When 
there  is  more  of  a  commodity  than  people  are  prepared  to  buy,  its 
price  must  fall.  Its  sellers  must  offer  it  for  sale  at  the  price  at  which 
they  can  induce  people  to  purchase.  All  is  now  in  favour  of  con- 
sumers. They  are  no  longer  lidding  against  each  other :  but  the 
sellers  are  competing  among  themselves  to  get  rid  of  their  goods.  The 
price  falls  generally  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  the  quantity,  but 
this  result  is  veiy  much  qualified  by  the  nature  of  the  article.  If 
there  be  an  excess  of  supply  in  perishable  goods,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  natural  fall  of  prices.  When  tish  is  unusually  abimdant, 
it  must  be  cheap,  or  a  great  part  of  it  will  be  destroyed  :  it  must  be 
eaten  at  once,  or  not  at  all ;  and  to  induce  people  to  eat  it,  it  must  be 
offered  to  them  at  a  low  price.  But  with  articles  which  may  be  held 
back,  in  expectation  of  higher  prices,  their  value  may  be  partially 
sustained.  Production  may  be  reduced,  and  the  stock  gradually 
brought  into  the  market,  until  the  supply  has  been  equalised  with  the 
demand ;  and  wherever  the  article  is  such  as  to  admit  of  voluntary 
increase  or  diminution,  the  natural  result  of  an  excessive  supply  is 
to  reduce  production,  until  the  balance  of  supply  and  demand  has 
been  restored.  This  mutual  adjustment  is  in  perpetual  operation,  and 
is  ordinarily  effected  with  such  precision,  that  it  may  be  said,  without 
exaggeration,  that  a  large  city  is  supplied  exactly  with  everything  it« 
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inhabitants  require — even  down  to  an  egg  or  a  pint  of  milk.    There  is 
always  enough  of  everything,  and  rarely  too  much. 

Whenever  there  ia  an  ezceemre  production  of  any  commodity,  it  is 
an  evil  almost  as  great  as  scarcity.  It  is  true  that  the  consumer 
derives  benefit  from  it,  but  the  producing  classes  are  most  injuriously 
affected.  In  order  to  raise  the  value  of  the  produce  of  their  labour, 
they  must  cease  to  produce,  or  must  produce  in  less  quantities.  The 
workmen  are  thus  either  deprived  of  employment  altogether  for  a 
time,  or  are  employed  for  a  portion  of  their  time  only,  at  reduced 
wages;  while  their  employers  are  disposing  of  their  goods  at  low 
prices,  which  scarcely  repay  the  outlay  of  their  capital  Nor  does  the 
penalty  of  overproduction  fall  exclusively  upon  those  engaged  in  the 
trade  in  which  supply  has  exceeded  the  demand.  Their  distresses 
extend  to  other  classes.  It  has  been  shown  already  that  it  is  to  pro- 
duction we  must  look  as  the  cause  of  sustained  consumption,  and  thus 
the  pressure  upon  any  considerable  branch  of  productive  industry 
must  be  sensibly  felt  by  those  who  have  the  produce  of  their  own 
labour  to  sell.  Production  has  failed,  and  consumption  must  there- 
lore  be  diminished. 

The  ruinous  consequences  of  gluts,  in  particular  staples  of  trade  and 
manufacture,  are  too  well  known,  especially  in  this  country,  to  require 
any  further  illustration ;  but  their  causes  are  not  always  agreed  upon. 
Such  gluts  are  often  attributed  to  the  facilitv  with  which  manufactures 
are  produced  by  machinery ;  l)ut  we  have  shown  that  over-production 
in  all  branches  of  industry  is  impossible,  and  if  that  be  true,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  when  partial  gluts  are  produced  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
that  powerful  agent  mxist  have  been  misapplied.  It  is  not  contended 
that  nothing  can  be  produced  in  too  great  abundance.  Whether 
machinery  be  used  or  not,  production  must  be  governed  by  the  same 
laws  of  demand  and  supply.  Those  things  only  must  be  produced  for 
which  there  is  a  demand,  and  they  must  not  be  produced  in  greater 
abundance  than  the  demand  warrants.  But  the  more  generally  machi- 
nery is  used,  the  more  abundant  will  be  the  products  which  men  will 
have  to  exchange  with  each  other,  and  therefore  the  better  will  be  the 
market.  It  follows  that  machinery  can  only  cause  a  glut  when  applied 
excessively  to  particular  objects,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
excessive  quantity  of  labour  would  cause  one  if  applied  where  it  was 
not  needed  by  the  demands  of  commerce. 

The  supply  of  markets  is  a  very  speculative  business,  and  is  often 
conducted  with  more  zeal  than  discretion.  When  a  particular  trade 
is  supposed  to  be  more  prosperous  than  others,  capit'duts  rush  into  it 
in  order  to  secure  high  profits ;  and  in  this  country  the  abundance  of 
capital,  the  perfection  of  our  machinery,  and  the  slull  of  our  workmen, 
enable  them  to  produce  with  extraordinary  facility.  Over-production 
in  that  particular  trade  is  the  consequence,  and  all  engaged  in  it  suffer 
from^  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  their  goods ;  but  if,  instead  of 
rushing  into  the  favourite  trade,  they  had  distributed  their  enterprises 
more  widely,  their  own  interest  and  that  of  the  community  would 
have  been  promoted.  When  a  ship  is  wrecked,  if  all  the  crew  precipi- 
tate themselves  into  one  boat,  they  swamp  it ;  but  if  they  wait  till  all 
the  boats  are  lowered,  and  apportion  their  numbers  to  the  size  of  each, 
they  may  all  reach  the  shore  in  safety.  And  so  it  is  in  trade  :  one 
trade  may  easily  be  glutted,  while  there  is  room  in  other  trades  for  all 
the  capital  and  industry  that  need  employment. 

In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  market  and  the  variety  and 
abundance  of  commodities  to  be  exchanged,  will  be  the  facility  of  dis- 
jKMring  of  the  products  of  capital  and  labour ;  and  this  consiaeration 
points  out  as  the  most  probable  antidote  to  gluts  a  universal  freedom 
of  commerce.  When  the  free  interchange  of  commodities  is  restricted, 
not  only  is  a  glut  caused  more  easily,  but  its  causes  are  more  uncertain, 
and  dependent  upon  unforeseen  events.  With  the  whole  world  for  a 
market,  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply  would  be 
more  eauable,  and  the  universality  of  the  objects  of  exchange  would 
make  gluts  of  rare  occurrence.  The  market  would  still  be  liable  to 
disturbance  by  bad  harvests,  by  errors  in  the  monetair  system,  by 
shocks  to  public  credit,  and  by  war ;  but  apart  from  these  causes  of 
derangement,  demand  and  supply  would  be  adjusted,  and  the  pro- 
ductive enei^es  of  all  nations  called  into  fuU  activity. 

(Adam  Smith,  Wealth  ofNationa,  book  i.;  M*Culloch,  PrinctpUa  of 
PoUtUal  Economy f  part  i.  ch.  7,  and  part  ii.  ch.  1, 2 ;  Haltbus,  Principle* 
of  Political  Economy ;  Ricardo,  ch.  8(T;  Mill,  J&iay<  on  Unsettled  Quea- 
Hong  of  Political  Economy,  Essay  ii) 

DEMESNE.    [Manor.] 

DEMETER  (AijM^p),  one  of  the  twelve  principal  deities  of  the 
Olympus  of  the  Greeks :  by  the  Romans  she  was  called  Ceres.  Demeter 
was  the  great  mother-goddess,  the  giver  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  tie 
nourishing  and  fertilising  principle  of  nature. 

In  the  Greek  mythology  Demeter  was  the  daughter  of  Eronoe  and 
Rhea.  By  her  brother  Zeus  she  was  the  mother  of  Persephone  (often 
only  called  Cora,  Krffwy,  the  maiden,  the  Proserpine  of  the  Romans), 
and  also  according  to  Hesiod  (ITieog.  462,  &c.),  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus) ; 
but  the  more  prevalent  notion  was,  that  Dionysus  was  the  son  of 
Semele.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Demeter  is  in  various  ways 
closely  associated  with  Dionysus,  and  their  rites,  the  Dionysian  and 
Eleusinian  mysteries  particularly,  as  will  be  noticed  further  below,  are 
intimately  blended.  By  later  writers,  Demeter  is  sometimes  alluded 
to  as  the  wife  of  Dionysus. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  stoiy  of  Demeter,  and  that  which  f 011213 


the  fundamental  idea  of  her  worship,  is  the  loss  and  recovery  of  her 
daughter,  Persephone,  who  was  suddenly  seized  and  carried  off  to  the 
infernal  regions  by  Pluto  [PersefhoitbI.  Demeter,  who  beard  her 
cries,  but  did  not  see  who  had  carried  ner  away,  nor  know  whither 
she  had  gone,  sought  in  vain  for  her  over  the  earth,  till  idie  applied  to 
Helios.  Having  learned  from  him  that  Zeus  had,  without  consultin(^ 
her,  given  Persephone  to  Pluto  as  his  wife,  and  that  she  had  heea 
carried  off  to  Erebus,  Demeter  in  her  anger  vowed  not  to  retom 
without  her  to  Olympus.  Zeus  sent  first  Iris,  and  then  all  the  godi  to 
invite  her  to  return,  but  in  vain ;  when  fearing  lest  the  human  nee 
should  perish,  she  having  afflicted  the  earth  with  sterility,  he  despatched 
Hermes  to  Erebus  to  bring  back  Persephone.  Pluto  did  not  offer  to 
resist  the  wiU  of  Zeus,  but  he  gave  Persephone  a  pomegranate,  and  she 
having  eaten  of  the  food  of  Erebus  was  thenceforth  compelled  to  spaid 
a  portion  of  every  year  in  the  infernal  regions.  Hermes  condacted 
Persephone  to  her  mother  at  Eleusis,  and  Zeus  sent  Rhea  to  again 
urge  Demeter  to  revisit  Olynipus,  informing  her  that  he  had  oooMnted 
that  Persephone  should  remain  with  her  mother  two-thirds  of  the 
year,  the  other  third  (the  season  of  winter)  being  spent  with  Pluta 
Demeter  now  consented  to  return,  and  to  restore  fertility  to  the  eartL 
But  before  departing  from  Eleusis,  which  she  had  made  her  abode, 
she  taught  Trlptolemus  the  manner  in  which  her  worship  was  to  be 
conduct,  and  instructed  him  in  the  mysteries  of  the  EleusuiuL 

[ELEUSmiA.] 

Demeter  was  the  oldest,  and  with  a  view  to  the  formatloii  of  i 
systematic  mythology,  the  most  important  personage  in  the  Gredc 
polytheism.  Her  name  Demeter  (7^,  earth,  fffynip,  mother),  or  Deo, 
points  to  her  as  a  representative  of  the  earth  and  its  productioiM  in 
the  old  elementary  worship  of  Greece ;  and  she  is  invoked  by  Orphcos 
(apud  Diod.  Sic  i.  12)  as  Motjier  Earth,  the  giver  of  all  sorts  of  nch^ 
{yij  /lirvp  xdmup  Arifi^irrip  w\ovroli6T(ipa).  The  title  Father  is  in  the 
some  manner  given  to  the  air  by  Lucretius  (L  25), 

Poatremo  pereuat  imbres  vU  eet  paisr  MJur 
In  greiaiam  mattis  Turrai  pnecipitavit; 

and  the  Greeks  considered  all  vegetable  productions  as  the  of&pnngof 
a  union  between  these  two  elements.  (See  the  fragment  of  the  ikn- 
aides  of  .£schylu8  in  Hermann's  '  Opuscula,'  vol  IL,  p.  394.)  The 
mystic  union  of  these  two  principles,  from  which  all  tiie  other  deities 
sprung  up,  is  an  invention  of  the  later  philosophers.  A  remariat>!e 
feature  which  the  worship  of  this  deity  presents  in  Greek  mjtholqgy 
is  her  intimate  connection  with  Dionysus,  a  connection  which  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  all  the  different  modifications  of  the  two  wor^^e. 
At  Eleusis  these  two  deities  were  worshipped  with  peculiar  sokmni- 
ties.  [DiOMTSiA,  Eleusinia.}  It  docs  not  seem  right  to  mfer  from 
the  similar  relation  subsisting  between  Osiris  and  Isis  in  Gg]rpt,  and 
Dionysus  and  Demeter  in  Greece  (Macrob.,  '  Satumal,'  i.  2,  p.  210; 
Herod,  ii  144 ;  Plutarch  'de  Iside,'  p.  354  P.),  that  the  woiship  ii 
these  deities  was  derived  from  Egypt  in  particular,  though,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  engraving  below,  Demeter  was  sometimes  represented  hj 
the  ancient  sculptors  with  some  of  the  attributes  of  Isis.  Stfll  1^ 
however,  can  we  adojit  Creuzer's  theory  of  the  Indian  origin  of  tfaii 
religion.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  same  camea 
which  might  contribute  to  produce  such  an  elemental/  wonhip  in  tbo 
East  would  have  the  same  effect  in  Greece ;  for  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind  is  much  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A  collection  of  the  names  and  epithets  of  Demeter  is  given  by  Cnras 
{'  Symbolik,'  vol  iv.,  p.  801,  fol.),  but  his  remarks  must  be  read  wi^i 
some  caution,  as  he  shows  a  curious  readiness  to  identify  her  with 
other  deities.  The  meaning  of  her  Romam  name^  Cerea,  b^  whicb 
Demeter  is  generaDy  mentioned  in  English  books  on  mythology,  is  not 
known ;  it  may  be  derived  from  c(e)reare,  crecare,  to  produce  ^Creui«r, 
'  Symbolik,*  iv.,  p.  813);  or  it  is  connected  with  her  Cabiric  name, 
Aziokersa,  in  which  case  it  also  signifies  the  producer;  for  aooording 
to  Heeych.,  K^fxroi^Tevi^oxu,  nipffus—ydfios  and  fxi^ai^Kipauu 

Demeter  is  represented  in  ancient  monuments  with  a  basket  {idkahi), 
or  a  crown  of  ears  of  com  on  her  head,  with  some  ears  of  cotd  oai 
poppies  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  torch,  or  occasionally  a  sceptre,  in  bcr 
lei^  hand,  and  sometimes  as  seated  in  a  chariot  drawn  bv  Hons,  panthen, 
elephants,  of  dragons.  (Winckelmann*s  Works,  vol  ii.  515,  i^-  ll^j 
Her  form  is  that  of  a  beautiful  matronly  woman,  with  a  mild  asd 
benevolent  expression  of  face.  She  is  always  enveloped  with  am^b 
drapery,  which  is  usually  close  up  to  l^e  neck ;  but  sometimes  one  d 
her  teeming  breasts  is  imcovercd.  Demeter  is  frequently  seen  at 
throned,  of  seated  with  her  daughter  Persephone  alongside  of  her;  tk 
figure  of  Persephone  being  much  slighter  and  less  matronly  than  tlut 
of  her  mother.  Two  very  beautiful  figures  on  low  scats,  from  tie 
Western  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  now  in  the  Biitaa 
Museum,  are  believed  to  represent  Demeter  and  Persephone,  but  boto 
the  figures  have  lost  their  heads,  and  their  distinguishing  attributei 
A  fine  statue  of  the  Gneco-Roman  period,  in  the  same  collection  {iTora 
the  Macarani  Palace  at  Rome),  of  which  we  give  a  cut>  represent* 
the  goddess  with  some  of  the  attributes  of  Isis,  but  the  head  appeal 
to  have  belonged  to  another  statue  of  Ceres.  It  is  in  the  head  that  tw 
Egyptian  character  is  discernible.  On  it  is  an  Effyp*^*"  diadem,  a 
front  of  which  is  a  disc  between  two  serpents,  and  surmounted  ti^'J 
ears  of  com.  She  wears  a  long  tunic  and  pallium ;  and  holds  in  n^'j 
left  hand  a  situla,  or  sacred  bucket,  and  wreaths  of  flowers ;  the  njM 
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lumd  is  a  modem  nttoiation.  Demeter  ib  sometimeB  reproeeoted 
(cspecuJly  oa  gems  and  vaees)  as  an  enraged  deity,  with  torch 
in  hand  and  flying  drapeir  Bearcbing  after  the  lost  Persephone. 
Sometimee,  a^;ain,  ssoorting  her  daughter  on  her  annual  journey  to  or 
from  ErobuA.  Among  other  of  the  leas  familiar  events  in  her  story, 
which  appear  to  hare  often  engaged  the  skill  of  the  Qreek  sculptors 
tni  vase-painters,  was  her  connection  with  the  mystic  lacchus,  who  is 
ivpresented  sometimes  as  a  child  at  her  bresst,  sometumes  as  a  boy 


[Demeter,  from  the  British  Uiueum.] 

bende  her.  A  ooloesal  bust  erowned  with  a  basket,  which  is  beliered 
to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  great  statue  of  Demeter,  wss,  in  1801, 
brought  imak  the  ste  of  the  chief  temple  of  the  goddess  on  the  Aoro- 
polia  of  Eleusis,  and  deposited  in  the  public  library  of  Camlnidge 
Universitf ;  but  it  has  been  by  some  supposed  to  have  rather  formed  a 
portaoa  of  a  eaoephorus  or  cistopherus.  The  great  temple  of  Demeter 
at  Kleuais  was  the  largest  in  all  Greece,  and  w&s  designed  by  Ictinus, 
the  architect  of  the  Parthenon*  Very  litUe  is  now  left  of  it ;  its  area 
furmiBg  the  ceotre  of  the  modem  village.    [Eleusis,  in  Gsoa.  Drr.l 

DEMI-LUNB.    [RAVELIN.] 

DEMISEMIQUAVEB,  a  musical  chaiaoter,  formed  by  adding  three 
hooks  to  the  stem  of  a  crotchet,  Ez.-*-^ 


and  in  length,  or  duration,  is  equal  to  j^  of  a  semibreve.    [SsMiBBEVfi.] 
DEMOCRACY  {^ritiwpaTia)  a  word  taken  from  the  Greek  language, 
like  aristocracy,  oligarchy^  monarchy,  and  other  political  terms. 

The  third  book  of  Herodotus  (chap.  80-82)  pontains  what  we  may 
(Kmsider  as  the  views  of  the  oldest  extant  Greek  historian  on  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  three  respective  forms  of  government  as 
they  are  called,  democracy,  oligarchy,  and  monarchy.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  extract  from  the  chapters  referred  to  an  exact  definition  of 
democracy,  but  still  we  leam  from  them  what  were  considered  to  be 
eaS€ntialB;  first,  complete  political  equality  {ia-oyofxlr}) ;  secondly,  tho 
election  of  magistrates  by  lot  {wd\(fj^  (which,  coupled  with  the  first 
condition,  implies  that  public  offices  mujst  bo  accessible  to  all) ; 
thirdly,  responsibility  or  accoimtabillty  in  puMic  functionaries  {ikpxi 
vnrtvBvpos),  which  implies  a  short  term  of  office  and  liability  to  be 
ejected  from  it ;  fourthly,  the  decision  by  the  community  at  large  of 
all  public  matters  (r^  ^vAc^/iara  wdyra  h  t2i  Koiyhv  aynpfptiy). 

It  13  unnecessary  to  mentipn  the  merits  and  defects  of  a  democracy 
as  pouited  out  in  the  above  chaptsrs,  the  defects  being  ouly  certain 


consequences  supposed  to  flow  from,  and  the  merits  certain  advantages 
incident  to,  a  democratical  institution,  and  neither  being  essentiidly 
parts  of  the  fundamental  notion  of  a  democracy. 

In  forming  a  notion  of  a  democracy  as  conceived  by  the  Greeks,  and 
indeed  in  forming  any  exact  notion  of  a  pure  democracy,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  a  small  community,  such  as  a  single  town  with  a  little 
territory,  and  to  view  such  a  community  as  an  independent  sovereignty. 
The  institutions  which  in  modem  times  have  approached  most  nearly 
to  the  form  of  a  pure  democracy  are  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  The 
boroughs  of  England,  ss  existing  in  their  supposed  original  purity, 
and  as  partly  restored  to  that  supposed  original  purity,  by  the 
Mimicipoi  Corporation  Act,  may  help  to  explain  the  notion  of  a  demo- 
cracy, though  they  are  wanting  in  the  necessary  elem^it  of  possessing 
sovereignty.  Further,  to  conceive  correctly  of  a  Greek  democracy  and 
of  some  of  the  democracies  of  the  North  American  Union,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  whole  community  in  such  States  consisted  and 
consists  of  two  great  divisions,  freemen  and  slaves,  of  whom  the  latter 
form  no  part  of  the  political  s^-stem. 

In  most  Greek  communities  we  find  two  marked  divisions  of  tho 
freemen,  the  "few"  {6\lyoi)  or  "rich"  {iwaTo\,irKov<rtoi)f  and  the 
"  many"  (oZ  vo?Jio\,  6  hiftoi)  or  "not rich"  {&wopoi),  between  whomafierce 
contest  for  political  superiority  was  maintained.  This  contest  would 
often  end  in  the  expulsion  of  the  "  few,"  and  the  division  of  their  lands 
and  property  among  the  "  many ; "  sometimes  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
leaders  of  the  "  many,"  and  the  political  subjugation  of  the  rest.  Thus 
the  same  state  would  at  one  time  be  called  a  democracy,  at  another  an 
oligarch;)r,  according  as  one  or  the  other  party  possessed  the  political 
superiority;  a  circumstance  which  evidently  tended  to  confuse  all 
exact  notions  of  the  meaning  of  the  respective  terms  used  to  denote 
the  respective  kinds  of  polities.  Under  the  circumstances  described, 
what  was  called  an  oligarchy  might  perhaps  be  appropriately  so  called ; 
what  was  called  a  democracy  was  not  appropriately  so  cs^ed,  even 
according  to  the  notions  entertained  by  tke  Greeks  themselves  of  a 
democracy ;  for  such  so-called  democracy  was  only  a  fraction  of  the 
community  that  had  obtained  a  victory  over  another  fraction  of  the 
community,  less  numerous  and  individually  more  wealthy :  for  the 
" few "  and. the  "rich "  were  necessarily  united  in  idea;  it  being,  as 
Aristotle  reoMU'ks,  incident  to  the  "  ridi "  to  be  the  "  few,"  and  the 
rest  to  be  the  "  many." 

Aristotle  felt  the  difficulty  of  defining  what  a  democracy  is.  He 
observes  ('  Politik.'  iv.  4)  that  neither  an  oligarchy  nor  a  democracy 
must  be  defined  simply  vdth  reference  to  the  number  of  those  com- 
posing the  respective  bodies  :  if  a  considerable  majority,  he  says,  are 
rich,  and  exclude  the  remaining  body  of  freemen,  who  are  poor,  ^om 
political  rights,  this  is  not  a  democracy.  Nor,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
poor,  being  few,  should  exclude  the  rich,  being  more  numerous,  from 
all  political  power,  would  this  be  an  oligarchy.  Indeed  such  a  sup- 
position as  the  latter  is  impossible  in  a  sovereign  community,  except 
during  a  short  period  of  revolutionary  change. 

Aristotle,  i^ter  some  preliminary  remarks,  concludes  by  defining  a 
democracy  to  be,  when  the  freemen  and  those  not  the  rich,  being  the 
majority  possess  the  sovereign  power;  and  an  oligarchy,  when  the  rich 
and  those  of  noble  birth,  being  few,  are  in  possession  of  the  sovereign 
power.  This  definition  of  an  oligarchy,  necessarily  implies  that  the 
majority  are  excluded  from  participating  in  the  sovereign  power.  It 
might  be  inferred,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  this  definition  of  a  demo- 
cracy the  few  are  excluded  from  the  sovereign  power ;  and  such  in 
this  passage  9hould  be  the  meaning  of  the  auUior,  if  he  is  consistent 
with  himself-  In  another  peissage  (iv.  4),  where  he  is  speaking  of  the 
different  kinds  of  democracy,  he  speaks  of  the  first  kind  as  characterised 
by  equality  (kut^  rh  taoy) :  and  by  this  equality  he  understands  "  the 
not  rich  having  no  more  political  power  than  the  rich,  neither  body 
being  supreme,  but  both  equal,  and  all  participating  equally  in  political 
power."  Such  in  fact  approached  very  near  the  exact  notion  of  a  pure 
democracy,  or  at  least  a  democracy  as  pure  as  we  have  any  example  of ; 
for  women,  persons  of  unsound  mind,  males  not  adult,  and  slaves,  are 
excluded  from  political  power  even  in  democracies. 

A  pure  democracy,  then,  is  where  every  male  citizen,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions above  mentioned,  forms  an  equal  and  integral  part  of  the 
sovereign  body ;  or,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it,  the  democracy  is  "  monarch, 
one  compoimded  of  many."  This  is  the  fundamental  notion  of  a 
democracy  :  every  other  institution  incident  to  or  existing  in  a  demo- 
cracy, is  either  a  neoessary  consequence  from  this  notion  or  a  positive 
law  enacted  by  the  universal  sovereign. 

If  the  democracy  consider  a  constitution  [Constitution]  to  be 
useful  for  carrying  into  ^ect  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  such  constitu- 
tion, when  made  by  the  expressed  will  of  the  majority,  whatever  may 
be  the  terms  of  such  constitution,  does  not  affect  the  principle  of  the 
democracy.  Such  constitution  can  be  altered  or  destroyed  by  the 
same  power  that  made  it.  If  a  representative  body  is  necessary  for 
effecting  the  purposes  of  the  sovereign,  such  body  may  be  elected  and 
invested  with  any  powers  by  the  sovereign  body,  always  provided  that 
the  representative  body  is  responsible  to  the  sovereign  whose  creature 
it  is.  Whatever  institutions  are  created,  and  whatever  powers  are 
delegated  by  the  sovereign  many,  the  principle  of  pure  donocracy 
still  exists  so  long  as  every  individual  and  every  body  of  individuals 
who  exercise  delegated  power  are  responsible  to  the  sovereign  body  by 
whom  the  poweris  delegated.    Hence  if  property  be  mads  a  qualifi- 
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cation  for  certain  offices,  aa  in  one  of  the  forms  of  democracy  mentioned 
by  Arijstotle,  by  the  universal  sovereign,  such  requisite  qualification 
does  not  in  itself  alter  the  nature  of  the  democracy,  being  only  a  rule 
or  law  fixed  by  the  sovereign.  It  is,  however,  a  rule  or  law  of  that 
class,  the  tendency  of  which,  where  the  sovereign  power  is  possessed  by 
the  many,  is  to  undermine  and  ultimately  destroy  the  power  that 
made  it. 

Experience  has  shown  that  even  where  the  universal  people  are 
sovereign,  if  the  political  community  is  large  and  spread  over  a  great 
surface,  every  delegation  of  power,  however  necessary,  is  accompanied 
with  danger  to  the  existence  of  the  sovereign  power.  The  more  com- 
plicated the  machinery  of  administration  becomes,  and  the  more 
numerous  are  the  administering  bodies  interposed  between  the  sove- 
reign and  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which  the  sovereign 
delegates  part  of  his  power,  the  greater  is  the  risk  of  those  who 
have  had  power  del^;ated  to  them  making  themselves  the  masters 
of  those  who  have  conferred  the  power.  In  a  democracy  the 
great  problem  must  be  to  preserve  unimpaired  and  undisputed  the 
vital  principle  of  the  sovereign  power  being  in  all  and  in  every 
individual,  and  to  combine  with  this  such  a  system  of  delegated  powers 
as  shall  in  their  operation  always  recognise  that  principle  to  which 
they  owe  their  existence. 

Aristotle  ('PoL*  iv,  5)  well  observes  that  a  polity  may  not  be 
democratic  according  to  the  laws,  that  is,  the  fundamental  laws  or 
constitution,  but  that  by  opinion  and  usage  it  may  be  administered 
democratically  :  in  like  manner  a  democratic  constitution  may  come  to 
be  administered  oligarchically ;  and  he  explains  how  this  may  come 
to  pass. 

It  may  happen  that  other  persons  besides  those  enumerated  may  be 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  sovereign  power  in  a  government 
which  is  called  a  democracy.  The  suffrage  may  be  given  only  to  those 
who  have  a  certain  amount  of  property,  which  resembles  one  of  the 
cases  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  If  the  amount  of  property  required 
should  exclude  a  great  number  of  the  people,  the  government  might 
still  be  called  democratical  rather  than  by  any  other  name,  if  the 
persons  excluded  were  a  small  minority  compared  with  the  majority. 
If  they  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers  to  the  majority,  they  would  find 
out  some  name  for  the  majority  which  would  express  their  opinion  of 
the  form  of  government:  and  the  word  that  they  would  now  use 
would  be  aristocratical,  a  word  which  would  imply  dislike  and  censure. 
If  the  portion  of  the  people  who  were  thus  excluded  from  the  suffrage 
should  be  a  majority^  the  ruling  body  would  be  properly  called  an 
aristocracy. 

A  democracy  has  been  here  defined  as  it  has  existed  in  some  coun- 
tries and  as  it  exists  in  others.    No  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  its 
origin,  axtj  more  than  the  origin  of  society.     It  is  here  viewed  as  a 
form  of  government  that  may  and  does  exist.     The  foundation  of  the 
notion  of  a  democracy  is  that  the  sovereign  power  is  equally  dis- 
tributed, not  among  all  the  people  in  a  state,  but  among  all  the  freemen 
who  have  attained  a  certain  age,  which  is  defined.    Democracy  there- 
fore, if  we  derive  the  notion  of  it  from  all  democracies  that  nave 
existed,  instead  of  from  certain  wild  theories  of  natural  rights,  is  based 
uxK>n  the  principle  that  it  is  for  the  general  interest  that  some  persons 
should  be  excluded  from  the  possession  of  that  political  power  which 
others  enjoy.    A  democracy  iJso  like  a  monarchy  can  only  give  effect 
to  its  will  through  the  medium  of  forms  and  agents.    Practically  there 
cannot  always  be  a  reference  to  the  will  of  the  majority  on  every  occa- 
sion, no  more  than  there  can  be  in  a  monarchy.  A  monarch  must  govern 
by  the  aid  of  others,  and  the  sovereign  democracy  must  carry  its  purposes 
into  effect  by  the  aid  of  members  of  its  body,  to  whom  power  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  is  given.    The  agent  of  a  democracy  is  a  representative 
body  for  the  purpose  of  legislating.     For  the  usual  purposes  of  adminis- 
tration a  democracy  must  have  agents,  officers,  and  functionaries,  as 
well  as  a  monarchy.     The  mode  in  which  they  are  chosen  and  the 
tenure  of  office  may  be  different,  but  while  they  act,  they  must  have 
power  delegated  of  a  like  kind  to  that  which  a  monarch  delegates.    A 
form  of  government  ma^  be  such  that  there  shall  be  an  hereditary 
head,  a  class  with  pecuhar  privileges,  and  also  a  representative  body. 
The  existence  of  a  representative  body  chosen  by  a  laige  class  of  the 
people,  has  led  to  the  appellation  of  the  term  democratical  to  that 
portion  of  such  governments  which  is  composed  of  a  representative 
body,  and  to  those  who  elect  such  body.    But  the  use  of  the  terms 
democracy  and  democratical,  as  applied  to  such  bodies,  tends  to  cause 
confusion.     It  is  true  that  such  mixed  governments  present  the 
spectacle  of  a  struggle  between  the  different  members  of  the  sovereign 
power,  and  as  it  is  often  assumed  that  the  popular  part  aims  at 
destroying  the  other  parts,  and  as  many  speculators  wish  that  it  should 
ultimately  destroy  them,  such  speculators  speak  of  such  so-called 
democracy  as  a  thing  existing  by  itself,  as  if  it  were  a  distinct  power  in 
the  state ;  whereas,  according  to  the  strict  notion  of  sovereignty,  there 
is  no  democracy  except  when  there  is  no  other  power  which  partici- 
pates in  the  sovereignty  than  individuals  possessed  of  equal  political 
power.     When  the  popular  member  of  a  sovereign  body  has  destroyed 
all  the  other  members,  the  popular  member  becomes  the  sovereign 
body,  and  it  is  a  democracy,  if  it  then  corresponds  to  the  description 
that  has  been  given  of  a  democracy. 

A  curious  article  by  M.  Ouizot,  entitled  '  Of  Democracy  in  Modem 
Society,'  has  been  translated  and  published  in  England.    It  is  written 


with  reference  to  the  condition  of  France,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
assertion  made  by  some  French  writers  ''that  modem  societT,  out 
France,  is  democratical,  entirely  democratical ;  and  that  her  mstito- 
tions,  her  laws,  her  government,  her  administiation,  her  polititt,  mt]»t 
all  rest  on  this  basis,  be  adapted  to  this  condition."  M.  Guizot  success- 
fully combats  certain  hypotheses  and  assumptions,  most  of  vUch 
however  have  either  been  exploded  by  all  sound  political  vriten  or 
would  be  rejected  by  any  man  of  reflection.  His  essay  contaiiui,  u  w« 
might  expect  from  his  attainments  and  long  experience  in  the  wori<l, 
many  just  remarks,  but  it  is  disfigured  and  often  rendered  aknost  un- 
meaning by  the  lax  use  of  poUtical  terms  and  a  tone  of  mjBtici&n  and 
obscurity  which  are  better  adapted  to  confuse  than  to  convince. 

In  the  third  volume  of  '  Political  Philosophy,'  published  ia  1S46, 
Lord  Brougham  has  treated  the  subject  at  considerable  length,  ud 
illustrated  it  with  examples  which  fully  support  the  views  gives 
above 

DEMOIVRE'S  HYPOTHESIS.  An  hypothesis  on  the  duration  of 
human  life,  formed  by  Demoivre,  as  he  informs  us  in  the  pre^  of 
his  '  Treatise  on  Annuities,'  some  years  after  the  publicstion  of  the 
first  edition  of  his  '  Treatise  on  Chances/  on  the  inspection  of '  Hallep 
Breslau  Tables.'  Observing  that  the  decrements  of  life  at  the  middle 
ages  were  very  nearly  uniform,  Demoivre  made  an  extension  of  dm 
law  to  the  whole  of  life,  not  thereby  intending  to  assert  that  any  sucb 
principle  was  correct  for  childhood  and  old  age,  but  simply  tbt  the 
effect  of  the  error  upon  the  value  of  annuities  at  the  middle  ages  of 
life  would  be  trivial.  The  hypothesis  is  as  follows :  of  eightff-ta  per- 
sons bom,  one  dies  every  year,  till  all  are  extinct,  Tlie  remainda  of 
eighty-six  years,  at  every  age,  Demoivre  called  the  compUmaU  0/  Ufr. 
The  half  of  the  complement  of  life  is  the  average  duration  (oommonlj 
called  the  expectation) ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  Demoivre's  hypotbesi 
is,  that,  according  to  it,  every  person  has  an  even  chance  of  living  th« 
average  time  of  people  of  his  age,  which  is  not  true  of  other  tables. 
The  Northampton  Tables  certainly  do  nearly  coincide  with  this  lav  at 
the  middle  periods  of  life,  but  the  Carlisle  and  most  other  tables  differ 
materially  from  it.  Thus  at  twenty  years  of  age,  according  to  the 
Carlisle  Tables,  the  average  duration  is  to  the  age  of  sixty-ope  and  a 
half,  while  each  individual  aged  twenty  has  an  even  dianee  of  living  to 
be  about  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

The  following  table  (left  hand)  shows  the  number  of  penons  outoi 
ten  thousand  who  may  be  expected  to  die  in  the  year  next  following 
their  attaining  the  age  marked  in  the  first  column,  according  to  thii 
hypothesis,  the  Northampton  and  Carlisle  Tables,  and  the  fielgiac 
Tables  of  M.  Quetelet :— 
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The  right  hand  table  shows  the  values  of  annuities  on  lires  of  ib 
ages  in  the  first  colunm,  at  three  per  cent.,  in  years'  purchase  PncQ- 
cally  speaking,  then,  the  celebrated  Northampton  Tables  agree  witli 
Demoivre's  hypothesis  in  their  money  results,  though  by  no  meaos 
exhibiting  the  same  physical  law  of  life. 

It  must  be  observed  of  Demoivre's  hypothesis,  that  anj  one  which 
supposes  uniform  decrements  throughout  is  entitled  to  the  name, 
whether  the  limit  of  life  be  eighty-six  years  or  not  Conformably  tn 
this  view,  the  modification  which  best  represents  the  Carlisle  Tables 
would  be,  that,  of  128  persons  bom,  one  dies  every  year;  a  suHwatit-n 
which  would  be  as  much  in  excess  on  one  side,  for  old  lives,  as  Uiati<f 
eighty-six  is  in  defect,  but  which  would  represent  the  Carlisle  Tablo 
from  twenty  to  fifty  years  of  age  as  well  as  the  use  of  eighty-ox  di« 
the  Northampton  Tables. 

DEMOLITION  of  works,  buildings,  &c.  The  method  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  destruction  of  works,  buildings,  bridges,  &c.,  by  ^-^ 
powder  in  war  time,  being  so  much  dependent  on  the  amount  lU 
labour  and  time  which  can  be  employed  on  it,  and  the  fact  that  n*' 
certain  rules  have  yet  been  arrived  at  for  determining  the  prc-r^ 
charges  for  throwing  down  masonry,  make  the  militaiy  engin^ 
dependent  on  his  own  judgment,  and  a  consideration  of  some  of  the 
examples  of  demolitions  which  have  been  successful,  but  at  the  s3s» 
time  render  the  subject  too  diffuse  to  be  more  than  hinted  at  in  emi 
an  article  as  the  present ;  the  reader  being  referred  for  details  of  the 
subject  to  the  article  '  Demolition,'  by  Gen.  Sir  H.  D.  Jones, RE, m 
the'RE.  Aide-Memoire.'  The  works  which  a  militaiy  engint^rs 
principally  called  upon  to  destroy  are,  revetments,  towers,  magazine. 
military  buildings,  bridges,  and  barriers. 

Revetments  have  been  destroyed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  cither  jy 
piercing  the  foot  of  the  revetment  from  the  ditch,  or  by  sinking  ehaiis 
at  the  back  of  the  revetment,  or  by  running  galleries  from  the  intenv. 
of  the  work  to  the  back  of  the  revetment,  iLe  employment  of  either  d 
these  means  being  dependent  on  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  natar«^'j 
the  revetment,  and  of  the  soil  of  the  rampart.    Inthedestmetionoi 
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the  Spanuh  lines  before  Gibraltar  in  1810,  Beveral  attempts  were  made 
to  run  a  gallery  &om  the  interior  of  the  work  to  the  back  of  the 
Kvetment,  but  the  sand  so  constantly  came  in  at  the  head  of  the 
gallery,  that  it  at  last  brought  down  me  terreplein,  and  eventually 
diafts  had  to  be  sunk  at  the  back  of  the  revetment,  which  is  in 
general  the  commonest  and  easiest  method  of  execution.  When  the 
sJufb  or  gallery  has  been  driven  to  the  foot  of  the  revetment,  short 
returns  are  usually  made  to  the  right  and  left  along  the  back  of  the 
revetment,  and  the  charges  either  placed  against  or  in  the  counterforts, 
or  disr^^unding  them,  as  at  the  destruction  of  the  face  of  a  bastion  at 
Turin,  which  was  successful  at  equal  distances  along  the  revetment. 
Gen.  Sir  Charles  Paaley,  in  his  tract  on  '  Military  Mines/  gives  ^  LLR" 
[Mi5is],  as  the  charge  when  placed  at  2-lined  intervals  along  the 
bock  of  the  revetment  without  counterforts,  4  LLR*,  when  in  the 
middle  of  each  counterfort  at  its  junction  with  the  revetment,  and 
^LLR'  when  in  the  centre  of  a  line  of  masonry  with  counterforts  at 
2-liDe  intervals,  whilst  j^  LLR'  is  the  charge  when  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  masB  of  masonry  oi  a  circular  or  polygonal  base. 

Towers  are  usually  destroyed  either  by  mining  the  base,  as  with 
rtTetments,  or  by  placing  the  charge  in  the  centre  of  basement  on  the 
flcior,  or  distributing  at  the  angles  of  the  basement. 

Magazines,  if  time  will  permit,  are  best  destroyed  by  a  series  of 
mines  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  thickness  of  its  piers  and  of  its  gable ; 
but  they  may  be  hastily  destroyed  by  placing  the  powder  in  a  heap  on 
the  floor,  ^uitening  the  doors  and  windows,  and  firiog  by  a  hose  from 
the  oatfiide. 

Buildinga  may  be  destroyed  by  charges  placed  in  the  same  way  in 
the  celkrs  or  lower  rooms,  or  by  placing  a  series  of  small  charges  or 
bbsta  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  basement  between  the 
windows,  the  holes  being  driven  from  the  windows. 

Various  methods  were  adopted  in  the  Peninsula  war  for  destroying 
bridges,  according  to  circumstances.  It  frequently  happens  whilst 
an  anny  is  before  the  enemy,  and  closely  pressed  by  lum,  that  a  bridge  is 
required  to  be  destroyed  to  prevent  his  pursuing  a  retreating  body,  or 
to  gain  time  for  the  movements  of  an  army  by  arresting  his  progress. 
Sir  H.  Jones  says  in  the  article  before  mentioned,  "  In  the  retreat  of 
the  British  army  from  Buigos,  upwards  of  twenty  bridges  were  de- 
stroyed, with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  which  were  only  partially 
mjored  from  want  of  time ;  the  destruction  of  the  others  was  perfect ; 
in  many  cases  the  train  was  not  lighted  imtil  the  enemy  were  actually 
on  the  bridge ;  in  others,  as  at  Cabezon,  the  enemy's  pickets  were  two 
Of  three  days  at  one  end  of  the  bridge ;  an  officer  of  engineers,  during 
that  time,  waiting  vrith  a  lighted  slow  match,  prepared  to  fire  the 
train  the  instant  the  enemy  should  attempt  to  push  on  to  the  bridge ; 
at  the  same  time  cautionea  not  to  be  deceived  by  false  alarm  of  his 
advance.  In  many  instances  an  officer  of  engineers  was  unexpectedly 
called  upon  for  the  duty  of  destroying  a  bridge,  sent  off  at  a  moment's 
notice  forty  or  fifty  miles,  to  be  followed  by  a  muleteer  carrying  two 
barrels  of  powder ;  without  a  miner  or  tools,  other  than  what  could 
be  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bridge  to  be  destroyed,  and 
with  such  assistance  in  Tt^j^nnftl  labour  as  could  be  procured  on  the 
spot,  or  by  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  dragoons  forming  his  escort.'* 
The  fate  of  the  campaign  may  depend  on  the  proper  execution  of 
this  duty.  The  following  modes  are  usually  adopted :  1.  By  sinking  a 
sbaft  in  the  roadway,  generally  a  few  feet  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
centre  of  the  width  of  the  bridge,  down  to  the  haunch  of  the  arch, 
with  a  very  short  gallery  ending  in  a  chamber,  so  as  to  lodge  the 
powder  in  tiie  midme  of  the  width  of  the  bridge  under  the  roadway. 
It  the  charge  is  to  remain  for  some  time,  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  it 
and  tiie  hose  or  train  from  damp  and  injury  by  traffic  over  the  bridge. 
1  When  the  bridge  is  very  wide,  by  sinking  two  shafts  and  placing 
two  charges  of  powder — ^though  this  method  is  liable  to  failure  by  one 
charge  only  >  exploding,  and  leaving  half  the  bridge  standing.  8.  Lay- 
ing a  quantity  of  powder  on  the  crown  of  the  arch,  so  as  to  break  it 
down  by  the  concussion ;  the  French  say  100  lbs.  are  sufficient  for  this ; 
it  is  however  doubtfuL  4.  Suspending  the  charge  under  the  crown  of 
the  arch.  5.  Driving  a  gallery  into  the  pier  at  the  springing  of  the 
an;h,  which  would  be  a  good  plan  but  for  the  difficulties  attending  its 
execution.  "  At  Duenas  in  1812,  on  the  retreat  from  Burgos,  the  rear 
g^iard  of  ^e  anuy  was  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy ;  the  bridge  was 
of  solid  masonry  from  the  arch  to  the  roadway ;  the  miners  had  only 
time  to^  strip  off  some  of  the  pavement,  and  lodge  two  barrels  of 
powder  in  the  hole,  covering  them  as  hastily  as  possible  with  the  small 
quantity  of  material  at  hand :  when  fired,  the  eflfoct  was  to  break  down 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  arch,  making  a  gap  of  15  feet."  Barriers  wero 
fonneiiy  destroyed  by  the  petard,  this,  however,  is  a  clumsy  instru- 
ment to  carry  about,  and  at  the  present  day  a  bag  of  powder  of  about 
60  to  100  Ibe.  is  generally  all  that  is  found  necessary.  If  suspended 
or  laid  against  the  barrier  or  gate  its  explosion  is  generally  found  to 
be  effectual,  as  at  the  Ute  mege  of  Delhi,  and  at  Ohussnee  in  1839, 
where,  however,  300  lbs.  in  twelve  sand-bags  was  used. 

DEMONSTRATIOK.  The  old  use  of  this  word  is  as  follows  :  It 
meant  any  manner  of  ahomng  either  the  connection  of  a  conclusion 
with  its  premises,  or  that  of  a  phenomenon  with  the  asserted  cause. 
Thus  we  find  it  asserted  by  an  early  writer  that  the  system  of  Co- 
pernicus, though  fciae,  g»ve  trwer  demonstrations  of  the  celestial  motions 
than  any  other :  meaning  that  those  motions  could  be  moro  easily 
shown  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  hypothesis  cited  than  of 
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any  other.    It  is  very  important,  in  reading  the  old  English  writers, 
to  remember  this  use  of  the  term. 

Demonstration  now  means  only  that  process  by  which  a  result  is  shown 
to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  premises  from  which  it  is  asserted 
to  follow,  on  the  supposition  that  those  premises  aro  admitted,  either 
as  matter  of  fact,  or  of  intuitive  evidence,  or  of  previous  demonstra- 
tion. Thus  the  47th  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  demon- 
strates a  certain  property  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  on  the  supposition 
1,  that  all  the  preceding  propositions  are  true;  2,  that  the  axioms 
used  in  geometiy,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  are  true  also.  It 
makes  the  consequence  as  certain  as  the  premises,  by  means  of  the 
indubitable  character  of  the  connecting  process.  This  strict  use  of  the 
term  demons^tition  belongs  to  the  science  of  logic,  which  contains  the 
art  of  demonstrating  from  promises,  without  roferonce  to  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  premises  themselves. 

But  in  common  life  the  word  demonstration  means  any  sort  of 
reasoning  which  the  party  using  the  term  chooses  to  call  proof.  "  I 
consider  it  as  demonstrated,"  means  the  same  tJiing  as  "  evidence  has 
been  offered  which  makes  it  so  probable  to  me  that  I  am  willing  to  act 
upon  that  evidence."  Most  minds  have  no  idea  of  a  middle  state; 
they  either  absolutely  receive  or  absolutely  reject :  so  that  in  fact 
demonstration  comes  with  any  degree  of  bflJance  of  evidence  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  admit  that  in  common  life  high  pro- 
bability is  the  ground  of  assent,  and  that  it  never  can  be  otherwise  : 
but  there  is  mischief  in  the  use  of  the  same  term  both  for  logical 
inference  and  for  its  mixture  with  matters  of  guess,  or  feeling,  or 
unassisted  perception.  The  logician  might  consent  to  abandon  the 
word  demonstration  for  popuhi  use,  and  to  adopt  another :  but  it 
would  result  that  the  new  word,  whatever  it  mi^t  be,  would  imme- 
diately be  seized  by  those  who  confoimd  what  is  commonly  called 
argument  with  what  is  actually  demonstration.  Whatever  may  be 
the  strongest  term  in  use,  it  will  be  adopted  by  strong  asaerters :  nor 
will  he  who  has  shown  probable  reason,  however  great,  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  result  of  aigument,  be  satisfied  unless  his  conclusion  be 
received  as  certain.  What  we  have  here  said  refers  entirely  to  the  use 
of  the  word  demonstration :  the  fallacy  to  be  feared  is  the  placing  in 
the  result  of  it,  in  one  sense,  the  degree  of  confidence  which  is  only 
obtained  by  confounding  that  sense  with  another.  Two  parties,  both 
convinced  that  a  conclusion  has  a  high  degree  of  evidence,  dispute 
whether  the  evidence  amounti  to  demonttroHon.  To  settle  this  point, 
they  sift  the  evidence  most  minutely,  and  perhaps  entirely  forget  to 
inquire  whether  they  mean  the  same  thing  by  the  word  demonstration. 
Every  proposition  has  its  contradiction :  and  of  these  one  must  be 
true  and  one  false.  When  the  truth  of  the  proposition  is  proved  at 
once,  the  demonstration  is  called  direct :  but  when  the  contradiction 
is  proved  to  be  false,  the  demonstration  is  called  indirect,  (Abburdum, 
RQ:>ncTio  ad.) 

DEMONSTRATIONS,  in  military  affairs,  aro  operations  of  any 
kind  which  may  be  performed  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
enemy  respecting  the  measures  which  it  is  intended  to  employ 
against  him. 

They  consist  in  displaying  an  apparent  activity  in  forming  or  re- 
pairing a  road,  or  in  send^  provisions  or  stores  to  a  particular 
place,  as  if  preparatory  to  a  maroh  of  troops  in  that  direction;  in 
marking  out  ground  as  if  for  an  encampment ;  and  in  detaching  bodies 
of  troops  to  Eoake  false  attacks.  Such  demonstrations  are  made  chiefiy 
with  a  view  of  inducing  an  enemy  to  divide  his  forces,  and  thus 
weaken  his  line  at  points  against  which  the  real  movement  or  attack 
is  intended  to  be  directed. 

In  order  to  succeed,  however,  in  these  demonstrations,  they  should 
be  made  witii  great  precaution,  that  they  may  have  every  appearance 
of  indicating  a  serious  enterprise :  even  the  troops  who  are  to  exe- 
cute them  should  be  unacquainted  with  the  object  in  view,  lest  a 
deficiency  of  energy  should  betray  the  secret  to  the  enemy,  who  must 
be  supposed  to  be  on  his  guard  against  such  attempts,  and  who  may 
consequentiy  take  measures  to  render  them  useless. 
'  DEMULCENTS  are  medicinal  agents  which  have  the  property  of 
protecting  sensible  surges  from  the  action  of  irritating  matter,  by 
hindering  it  from  coming  in  direct  contact  with  them.  They  aro 
thus  distinguished  from  diluents,  of  which  water  may  be  taken  as  an 
example,  which  often  l^uen  acrimony  by  diluting  or  attenuating  the 
fluid  in  which  it  exists.  When  much  water  is  present  in  any  demul- 
cent liquid,  the  action  is  partiy  that  of  a  diluent,  but  the  chief  benefit 
results  from  the  bland  nature  of  the  substance,  or  from  its  viscidity. 
Demulcents  are  either  solutions,  such  as  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  or 
certain  substances  mechanically  difiiised  through  water  or  milk,  such 
as  wax,  spermaceti,  or  suet.  Their  beneficial  effects  are  greatest  over 
the  mucous  surfaces  with  which  they  come  into  immedUate  contact, 
such  as  the  throat,  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal,  but  by  sympathy 
their  soothing  action  would  appear  to  be  extended  to  the  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  urino-genital  organs.  Mucilaginous 
substances  such  as  gum,  are  not  easily  digested,  unless  some  bitter 
or  astringent  principle  be  taken  along  with  them ;  so  that  demulcents 
pass  along  the  intestinal  canal,  shieldimg  it  from  irritating  substances 
throughout  its  entire  length,  though  less  effectually  as  they  proceed, 
and  become  mingled  with  the  various  secretions  in  their  passage. 
They  thus  afford  considerable  protection  to  the  inner  coat  of  the 
stomach  and  iatestinal  canal  against  poisonous  agents,  and  for  this 
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purpuM,  milk,  gruel,  or  oil,  are  frequently  employed,  though  devoid 
of  any  power  to  disum  t^e  aubstaace  cheniicaUy  of  its  vinilsDce. 

DEHUKRAaE,  the  term  used  in  comnierce  to  denote  the  moaey 
payable  to  the  owner  of  a  ihip  on  the  part  oE  the  ahippera  or  conaiKiieee 
of  goods,  a>  compensaUoit  for  detention  beyond  the  time  atipulated 
for  her  loading  or  discbarge,  w>  the  eame  is  eipreoed  in  the  charter- 
party  or  bills  of  lading.  It  is  ubuoI  to  insert  in  all  charter-puties  the 
number  of  working  days  allowed  for  the  loading  of  the  ship,  and  also 
for  her  unloading,  and  likewise  the  Hum  _per  ditm  which  may  be 
claimed  tor  delay  beyond  those  period*  in  either  case,  in  addition  to 
iLe  stipulated  freight.  Sometimes  the  number  of  working  days  tor 
loading  and  unloading  u^  stated  together,  so  tliat  any  delay  in  the  one 
cue  may  be  compeneated  by  greater  speed  in  the  other.  When  the 
owners  oE  the  ship  enter  her  outwards  tor  any  port,  to  receiie  sueh 
goods  as  may  oQer,  and  conaequeutJy  where  no  charter-party  exiflta, 
Uiere  is  no  stipulation  for  demurrage  in  the  port  of  loading ;  but  in 
th^  caaa  it  Is  common  to  insert  on  the  face  of  the  bill  of  lading  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  daya  after  her  arrival  at  her  destined  port 
in  which  time  the  goods  roust  be  taken  from  on  board  the  ship,  and 
also  die  rate  of  demurrage  cbargeable  daily  for  any  exceeding  that 
tlm&  No  clum  for  demurrage  can  be  set  up  where  a  ahip  ia  detained 
by  oontray  winds  or  stress  of  weather,  nor  where  the  government 
interferea  to  lay  an  embargo,  nor  where  the  port  ia  blockaded  by  a 
hoetils  force,  bat  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  ahip  ceases  bo  soon 
as  the  goods  are  shipped  and  the  daanmcea  are  passed  at  the  Custom- 

DEMdRREK  ((fcfBCT-an,  to  stay)  la  that  pleading  by  w!i!oh  a 
question  of  law  is  raised  between  the  puties  to  an  action  at  law  or 
suit  in  equity.  The  party  demurring  refuses  to  proceed  farther  with 
the  pleadings,  and  requires  the  judgment  of  the  court  whether  the 
last  statement  of  bis  opponent  Is  sufficient,  A  demurrer,  therefore, 
Bdmita  the  truth  of  the  opponent's  allegations,  and  only  quastiona  its 
EUfflclency  in  point  of  law. 

DEIf  A'RIuS,  a  Soman  ooin  ot  silver,  so  called  insta  cont^ning  ten 
Ises.  It  aniwered  to  the  Attic  drachma.  After  the  firat  Punic  war 
(about  SeS  B.C.),  the  denariua  became  the  repreeonlative  ot  sixteen 
aMS,  and  ttiough  Augustus  reduced  it  to  twelve,  it  oontinuod  subaa- 
quentJy  at  the  Talue  of  sixteen  as  low  aa  the  time  of  QaUienua. 
PlnkertOD  sayi  it  was  worth  eightpence  of  our  money ;  Huaaey 
(stJmatM  Its  value  under  the  commonwealth  at  SJit.,  under  the  empire 
at  7i(i,  of  our  money.  It  was  the  chief  sUver  coin  in  Rome  for  0 
yean,  down  to  the  time  of  Conetantine  I. 

The  earliest  denarii  are  those  which  have  the  helmeted  head 
Rome,  the  dioacuri,  or  the  head  ot  Jupiter,  upon  their  obverse.  Uuiy 
of  them  had  chariots,  bigffi,  or  quadrigm,  represented  on  their  reverses ; 
inch  coins  were  called  &^a(i  and  ipadrigafi.  The  halt  of  the  denarim 
was  called  guinariiu,  as  containing  five  asea ;  the  quarter,  suterftui  al 
money  tttnutcrtHU,  containing  two  ases  and  a  half. 

Many  of  the  family  Denarii,  ai  those  of  the  .£lian,  .£milian,  Cal- 
pnmian,  Didian,    Fulvlan,    Papinian,    Tullian,   and  numerous   other 
familiee,  were  marked  on  the  obverse  with  the  numeral  x  ;  othera  of 
the  same  and  other  family  coins  have  the  x  oroeaed  by  an  upright 
horiEOntal  bar,  lometjmes  taken  for  a  star  or  aaterisk,  but  clearly 
tended  to  designate  the  value.    The  denarii  which  went  for  aiiti 
aaes  aotnetinMa  continued  to  be  marked  with  x,  and  sometimes  t 
the  nunnrali  xm.    Akcrman,  in  his  '  Descriptive  Catalogue  ot  r 
uid  uneditad  Boman  Colna,'  Bvo,  Lond.,  1834,  voL  i.,  p.  lS-19,  has 
given  the  actnal  weight  ot  the  silver  denarii  in  Troy  grains,  from 
Pompeius  Hagnus  t«  Constantinua  Magnus. 

The  dmern  oru  or  (iret,of  copper,  b^on  with  the  Emperor  Valerian, 
and  were  at  first  washed  with  silver.  Pinkerton  thinks  they  came  in 
the  place  of  the  sestertius,  and  that  six  of  them  went  to  the  ^ver 
deDuiuB,a*  six  of  the  later  sestertii  did. 
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The  wont  denarius  ww  also  applied  to  the  ordinary  gold  oo 
Eome,  the  mirou,  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  English  writers  speak  of 
the  gold  penny  of  Ueniy  IlL    Jiirn  dtnarii  are  mentioned  by  Fetro- 


equivolent  to  SO  mlvar  dsaatil  He 
oau-Bumui,  ui  uie  same  manner,  was  termed  quinariiK  Frcm  tlu 
Romans  the  name  was  adopted  by  the  Carlovingiin  kings  m  Yraa 
and  Germany,  and  the  coin  represented  the  twel^  part  of  a  »iidiia 
The  Arabian  dinar  has  also  the  same  origin. 

DENEB,  an  Arabic  word,  signi^ng  the  t^:  It  generally  mtna 
the  bright  star  {ff)  in  the  tail  of  the  Lion.    [Leo.] 

DENOUE  (Starlatiaa  Riitwmatiea)  is  a  peculiar  febrile  diuat,  em- 
joined  with  sudden  severe  pains  in  the  small  joints,  which  an  nmll; 
swollen.  It  is  accompanied  by  heat  of  skin,  interns  pun  of  OK  bad 
and  eyeballs,  and  the  appearance  of  a  cutaneooa  eruption  on  tLe  thiid 
or  fonrth  day.  It  ia  an  infectious  diaeaae,  and  has  a  toidencf  to 
develope  itself  epidemicallj.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  thii  dinw  is 
the  combination  of  the  symptoma  of  an  eianthematons  Inet  irilli 
rheumaUe  or  neuralgic  affections  ot  the  joints. 

This  disease  has  not  been  obserred  in  Great  Britain.  "It  hu  bn 
chieSy  prevalent  in  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Berhampore,  Bni>ia,ChiiiBi- 
ghur,  in  the  Eaet  Indies;  the  island  of  St  Thomas  in  Oie  Wot  India; 
the  Southern  States  of  America;  the  ports  on  the  Quit  of  Mnin ; 
the  towns  ot  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Charieetown,  Philsdtlphia.  lod 
New  York.  It  was  epidemic  in  1924-26,  and  nothing appeHitobiie 
been  heard  of  it  ngiun  till  18*9  and  18S0,  when  it  a^  viiilai  tlit 
Southern  States  of  America."    (Aitken,) 

The  general  course  of  the  disease  la,  that  the  patient  it  attaded  will 
headache,  intolerance  ot  light,  chiUmeaB,  and  pains  in  theUdnd 
joint}.  Tho  small  joints  swell,  the  skin  becomes  hot,  the  pnlw  tn- 
quent,  and  the  facs  flushed.  The  tongue  ia  red.  SomeliDH  u 
eruption  appears  at  this  stage.  This  state  lasts  from  twelve  hmn  In 
three  or  four  days,  after  which  it  aubaides,  Isaving  the  mtient  tbt 
feeble.  This  remission  is,  however,  only  temporary.  In  the  cnnv  i^ 
two  or  three  days  there  is  a  return  ot  the  fever  and  piin),  wilb  t 
thickly  coated  tongue,  nausea,  and  tenderaesa  of  the  epigastriuD.  Oi 
the  sixth  or  seventh  day  a  suarlet  rash  appeara  on  tlie  handt,  wlcii 
rapidly  spreads  over  the  whole  of  the  body,  and  gives  relief  to  th 
febrile  irritation.  The  eraption  is  very  irregular,  amtetiDitt  loif 
smooth,  but  at  othera  being' papular,  Teaicular,  postnlar,  or  sven  fnNO- 
culoua  The  symptoms  ^sduslly  subride,  leaving  the  pitimt  villi 
some  iheomatio  stiffness,  and  feelings  of  Weakness  and  ipenlal  depni- 
aion.  During  the  last  epidemia  at  Calcutta  the  throat  mi  mt,  ud 
the  articular  symptoms  lere  lees  obvious. 

The  treatment  of  this  diseaaa  eonsista  simply  in  the  pallisliiin  of  lit 
nmptoms.  When  the  nervoua  irritability  md  vain  are  ooniidentilt, 
then  opium  has  been  found  of  essential  service.  The  disease  nugU  it 
trat  mght  be  regarded  as  a  mild  form  of  scarlatina.  Some  ^  b 
symptoms,  however,  are  sufficientiy  characteristic. 

DENIER,  from  the  Idtjn  denarim,  a  French  ooin,  ori^iiiillf  'i 
silTer.  It  continued  in  use,  through  diffnrent  modificationi,  ai  loo" 
as  the  oldsystem  of  coinage  in  France  lasted;  that  is,  till  1715.  ^f 
to  tiiat  time,  acoounta  were  kept  in  Fnmoe  in  iivrea  of  20  ■«•  b 
240  deniera  :  they  have  been  since  kept  is  frwNs  of  10  i]«iiiiei,ir 
100  centimes. 

Under  the  kings  of  the  fiiat  race  the  denier  wo^ied  tmnl;-<3c 
grains ;  under  the  seoond  race,  and  in  the  time  of  Charleu^. 
twenty-ei^t,  and  aometimes  thirty  grains ;  and  under  Chails  llx 
Bald,  thirty-two.  At  tiie  commencement  o!  the  third  race  of  Frteth 
kings  the  denier  weighed  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  gniiu  of  6« 
silver.  Philip  I.  began  the  practioe  of  mining  oopper  wHh  tl«  alto; 
and  it  is  in  his  time  that  we  find  tho  distinction  fir*  nuie  betwen 
rffltiere  Taumoii  and  demen  Paritii,  the  latter  bong  wortii  a  (mrtl 

^more  than  the  former.  By  the  Ume  of  St.  Louie,  liX,  ik« 
m  had  become  so  debased  as  to  oontain  not  more  than  aii  p'i'f 
and  a  halt  of  allver ;  which  was  probably  the  oocariun  of  that  monsidi'f 
issuing  a  larger  clasB  of  coins  called  gnu  dtnitrt  itargnl.  Tia 
term  denier  wae  tikewiaa  afterwuds  applied  to  the  gold  jbixxj  « 

ITiere  were  formerly  current  in  PVanM  Boveral  UtUe  copper  pi«t«, 
which  having  no  proper  name,  were  distinguished  only  by  thrir  nl" 
in  denien ;  such  were  the  pieces  ot  S«,  80,  it,  18,  IS,  «,  *,  ■"J 
deniers.  The  pieces  of  t  and  2  demera  were  oomed  at  StnAcr;,  n 
eurrenoy  in  the  province  of  Alsace,  pursuant  to  a  declaration  ul  th 
6th  Snitember,  1695,  Those  of  6  deniers  were  ocHDod  in  the  rniutt « 
Ail,  Montpelier,  Rocheae,  Bourdeftni,  aad  Santen,  by  an  edict  i0M 
in  the  month  ot  October,  1709. 

The  deniers  coined  toward  the  end  ot  Louis  XlIL  were  the  fui" 
t^e  famous  Varin,  Mid  are  much  admired  tor  their  exeoutiral. 

(Le  Btano,  TraiU  HiMoriqtu  da  Mmnova  tie  Aun,  ^i  "^ 
1890  ;  Furetiire,  DieHon.  Univerui,  v.  Denitr.) 

DENIZEN,  DmiEenseeniBoriglnally  tohaTesignifiedsnatiinl«^ 
subject.  But  now  a  denisen  is  an  alien-bora,  who  has  been  iw»°™^ 
an  English  subject  by  letters  patent  of  denisation,  or  by  the  eotificsf  « 
the  seoretaiy  of  st«te  for  the  honw  department  {7*8  Vict  c  «f.  H( 
is  in  a  kind  of  midd]e  state  between  an  alien  and  a  oatnrtlKra 
subject.  He  may  take  lands  by  purchase,  vrhich  an  alien  cannot ;  t™ 
he  cannot  take  by  inheritance,  for  his  parent,  through  whom  l"' '^* 
claim  being  an  aUen,  had  no  inheritable  blood.  The  issue  of  >  oti""" 
bom  before  denization  cannot  inherit  to  him,  but  lie  iaue  bora  ^ 
may.  A  denison  cannot  be  a  member  of  ttie  privy  coanciliorMtui 
either  houae  of  parliunent,  or  hold  any  office  of  tnst,  orril  or  imiituT' 
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or  be  capable  of  vay  grant  of  lands,  &c.,  from  th«  crown ;  nor  will  the 
British  government,  it  ia  auppoaed,  consider  an  alien  who  haa  obtained 
a  certificate  merely,  entitled  to  British  protection,  in  his  own  native,  or 
in  any  foreign  country.     [Alisn.] 

DENOMINATOR,  the  number  of  narts  into  which  a  unit  is  divided 
in  any  fraction ;  thusj  in  7-lOth'B  of  a  unit^  10  is  the  denominator. 
[FbactionJ 

DENSITY.  This  term  is  absolutely  of  the  same  practical  meaning 
at  its  measure,  SPfCiyio  Gbayttt,  implying  that  relation  of  one  mass 
of  matter  to  another,  which  is  suggested  by  our  knovring  that  a  given 
balk  of  the  first  weighs  more  than  the  same  of  the  second.  The  term 
has  no  absolute  meaning;  gold  is  more  dense  than  air,  but  neither  ia 
aboolutely  dense,  nor  can  we  assign  any  meaning  to  the  latter  term. 
It  were  perhaps  to  be  wiihed  that  the  shorter  term,  density,  should  be 
employed  instead  of  the  longer  one,  specific  gravity ;  but  as  custom 
haa  referred  to  the  latter  term  all  mathematical  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  former,  we  do  not  here  pursue  the  subject  further. 
[Specific  Gbavitt.] 

DEXTILS.    rCoLumr,] 

DENTITION,  DISEASES  OF.  (I>ifieuU  Teething.)  Every  infant 
at  the  period  of  birth,  ia  imperfectly  organised.  There  is  no  s&ucture, 
and  scarcely  any  tissue  of  its  body,  which  has  attained  its  due  con- 
sistence and  firmness.  Several  of  the  most  important  organs  are 
entirely  rudimentary,  and  there  is  not  one  that  ib  perfect  either  in 
structure  or  function.  Development  is  the  great  process  unceasingly 
earned  on  at  every  point  of  the  qrstem. 

Among  the  organs  the  first  to  be  developed  after  birth  are  the 
tdeth,  and  the  jaws  which  are  to  contain  the  teeth.  These  organs  are 
agents  indiqienaably  necessary  to  the  performance  of  a  primary  <^<^ 
easential  fuxiction — that  of  nutrition.  "Beion  birth  there  are  no  teeth, 
the  nutrition  of  the  foetus  being  carried  on  by  nutritive  matter  derived 
from  the  mother.  For  a  considerable  period  after  birth  there  are  no 
teeth,  ^  nutritive  matter  by  which  the  infant  is  to  be  nourished  being 
still  fcnned  for  it  by  the  mother.  But  the  infant  is  ultimately  to 
acquire  an  existence  wholly  independent  of  the  mother,  and  from 
the  moment  of  its  birth — ^nay,  long  before  the  pmod  of  birth — 
pFocessea  of  preparation  are  going  on  jn  its  system  which  have  for 
their  object  the  formation  of  an  apparatus  destined  to  enable  it  to 
prepare  and  dimt  food  independeuUy  of  its  parent.  [DEZfTiTIOK, 
Kit.  Hist.  DivT) 

This  apparatus,  from  its  moat  rudimentary  state,  possesses  a  highlv 
organised  and  delicate  structure;  and  it  is  placed  in  a  oosition  in  which 
its  prc^^reesive  development  is  attended  wiUi  peculiar  difiiculties,  which 
at  fiist  view  would  appear  insurmountable.  A  bony  structure  has  to 
be  formed  and  to  make  its  way  through  the  dense  substance  of  the 
gums ;  at  the  same  time  the  jaws  have  to  attain  a  bulk  fitted  to  receive 
these  structures  when  duly  prepared  and  evolved.  The  too  hasty 
eroltttion  of  the  teeth,  or  the  too  tardy  growth  of  the  jaws,  pro- 
duces evils  in  the  qrstem,  by  the  disturbance  of  that  balance  which 
is  indispensable  to  the  orderly  aod  safe  progress  of  all  developmental 
actions. 

Supposing  the  formation  of  the  teeth  in  the  jaws  to  have  proceeded 
quite  naturally  up  to  the  time  proper  for  their  evolution,  at  that  period 
they  are  included  in  a  firm  membranous  envelope,  and  are  covered  by 
the  thi(^  and  dense  gum.  When  the  process  of  dentition  proceeds  in 
a  natural  manner,  the  membrane  and  the  gum  are  absorbed  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  passage  of  the  teeth. 

This  process,  even  when  accomplished  in  a  perfectly  natural  manneri 
is  ahnost  always  attended  with  some  degree  of  local  inflammation. 
The  gum  itself  is  manifestly  red  and  swollen,  and  is  apparentiy  jpeinful 
and  itdiing,  indicated  as  wdl  by  the  obvious  occasional  uneasmess  of 
the  infant,  as  by  the  constant  desire  it  evinces  to  press  against  the  gum 
everything  it  can  lay  hold  of.  The  irritation  of  the  ^um  extends  to 
the  salivary  apparatus  placed  in  the  mouth  and  its  neighbourhood,  as 
is  proved  by  this  increased  flow  of  saliva,  which  is  conunonly  more  or 
leas  altered  in  quality,  as  well  as  increased  in  quantity,  being  thicker 
and  more  tenacious  than  the  natural  secretion.  These  symptoms  of 
local  irritation  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  slight  degree  of  consti- 
tutional distinrbance,  the  skin  being  commonly  hotter  and  dryer,  the 
face  oQcasionally  fiui^ied,  the  bowels  more  relaxed,  and  the  infant  itself 
more  restleas  and  fretful  than  natural  The  irritation  of  the  gum  when 
restricted  within  a  moderate  limit  seems  to  be  the  necessapy  conse* 
quenoe  of  the  developmental  process  that  is  going  on.  The  pffect  of 
the  local  irritation,  namely,  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  salivary 
apparatus,  occasioning  an  ioereased  flow  of  saliva,  and  that  of  the  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  namely,  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines,  occasioning  diarrhoea, — appear  to  be  reme- 
dial rather  than  morbid,  to  be  evacuations  established  by  nature  for 
thepurpoae  of  relieving  over-distended  vessels  and  over-excited  nerves. 
When  the  infant  is  in  a  state  of  sound  health,  and  when  the  process 
of  dentition  proceeds  in  a  natural  manner,  the  local  and  constitutional 
evils  attending  the  evolution  of  teeth  amount  to  no  more  than  have 
now  been  described;  but  when  the  infant  is  in  a  state  of  either 
congenital  or  acquired  disease,  or  when  the  natural  course  of  the 
process  of  dentition  is  disturbed,  evils  result  always  serious  and  often 
fatal 

Suppose  that  the  formative  proceeds  faster  than  the  ajssorbing 
process;  that  the  teet^  grow  wUa  »  rspldity  with  which  the  action  of 


the  absorbents  is  not  commensurate,  the  neceaaaxj  consequences  are^ 
that  the  tooth  is  forced  against  the  gum,  that  the  investing  membrane 
is  compreaaed  between  them,  and  that  this  pressure  is  communicated 
to  the  delicate  and  soft  pulp  on  which  the  organisation  of  the  tooth 
is  still  proceeding.  The  eflecta  of  the  irritation  thence  induced 
will  vaij  according  to  the  degree  of  pressure,  the  sensibility,  and 
irritability  of  the  individual,  aod  the  pre-dispositioa  of  its  natural 
or  aoquirad  constitution  to  disease.  In  some  it  may  produce  only  a 
slight  aggravation  of  the  local  and  constitutional  aibnents  already 
describeo;  in  others  it  may  produce  every  form  of  disease  to  whid^ 
infancy  is  subject,  attended  with  every  symptom  appertaining  to  such 
diseases. 

In  the  infant,  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  alimentary 
canal,  from  its  commencement  in  the  mouth  to  its  very  termination, 
is  highly  sensitive  and  irritable;  the  membrane  which  covers  the 
extenial  surface  of  the  body,  the  skin,  which  possesses  essentially  the 
same  structure  as  the  intenial  lining  membrane,  and  between  which 
there  is  the  most  intimate  sympathy,  is  alike  sensitive  and  irritable; 
the  mucous  membrane  whidi  lines  ike  air-passages,  and  whic^  forms 
the  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs,  is  scarcely  less  sensitive  and  irritable. 
Morbid  irritation  excited  in  any  of  these  extended  and  most  important 
surfaces  is  readily  propagated  to  the  great  nervous  centres,  the  spinal 
cord  and  brain,  in  which  are  induced,  often  with  extreme  rapidity, 
some  of  the  most  formidable  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is 
subject ;  and  from  diseases  established  in  the  spinal  cord  and  brain 
disease  is  reflected  back  upon  the  muscles.  Tlius  the  most  prominent 
diseases  produced  by  abnormal  (irregular)  dentition  have  their  seat  in 
the  stonlach,  the  intestines,  and  all  the  organs  which  form  a  part  of 
the  digestive  apjparatus ;  in  the  external  skin,  in  the  air-passages  and 
lungs,  in  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  and  in  t^  muscles  of  v(Huiitary 
motion. 

The  irritation  attendant  on  abnormal  dentition  oommeneas  in  a 
portion  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  from  its 
source  in  the  mouth  it  is  readily  propogi^^  to  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  liver,  producing  in  the  stomach  pain,  nausea,  vomiting,  flatulenee, 
aeid  eructations,  &c. ;  in  the  intestines,  griping  pain,  flatulence,  dia- 
rrhooa ;  io  the  liver,  disordered  secretion  of  bile,  in  consequence  of 
whix^  the  fascsl  evacuations  are  greatly  altered  in  quantity  and  quality, 
being  at  one  time  too  scanty,  and  at  another  time  too  copious,  some- 
times light  or  day-coloureid,  and  at  other  times  dark-green,  SjHnach- 
like,  and  pretematurally  foetid,  mixed  with  large  quantitisa  of 
unhealthy  risdd  mucus. 

The  external  skin  sympathising  with  the  irritation  set  up  in  the 
internal  maoous  sur&ce,  is  constantiy  affected  with  eruptions  of 
various  names  and  natures,  sometimes  attacking  the  scalp,  sometimes 
surrounding  the  lips  and  extending  over  the  face,  and  at  other  times 
covering  the  whole  body. 

The  irritation  is  propsgated  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces  to  that  of  the  air-passages  and  air^vesioles,  inducing 
hurried,  difficult,  and  painful  respiration,  frequent  oough,  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

There  is  the  closest  possible  connection  between  the  skin,  Ute 
digestive  surface,  the  respiratory  surface,  and  the  great  nervous 
centres,  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  Any  irritation  excited  in  the 
former  is  readily  propagated  to  the  latter.  There  ii  a  direct  route  by 
which  the  intercourse  is  established.  The  nerves  proceeding  from  aU 
these  surfaces  take  a  direct  course  to  the  spinal  oorti  and  brain,  where 
they  oommunioate  the  irritation  which  they  receive,  and  excite,  among 
other  diseases,  more  especially  that  which  constitutes  hydrocephalus 
acutus,  or  water  in  the  head.  This  disease,  among  the  most  formidable 
to  which  infancy  is  subject,  and  the  most  common  cause  of  which  ia 
abnormal  dentition,  is  preceded  by  the  start  in  sleep,  the  slight  chill, 
hardly  amounting  to  rigor;  the  flushed  face;  the  sudden,  darting, 
transient  pain  in  the  h^id ;  the  unusual  drowsiness ;  and  then  oome 
the  sudden  start  from  that  deep  sleep,  with  a  loud  scream;  the 
injected  eye,  the  dilated  pupil,  followed  by  the  constant  rolling  of  the 
h^id  upon  the  pillow,  the  loss  of  sight,  and  the  progressively  incressing 
insensibility  anid  coma.  The  irritation  thus  produced  in  the  spinal 
cord  and  brain  is  quickly  reflected  back  upon  those  muscles  the  action 
of  which  d^pottds  upon  an  influence  derived  from  these  great  nervous 
centres — tiie  muscles  of  volition,  which  are  affected  with  twitchingB, 
spasms,  convulsions,  sometimes  passing  into  chorea,  epilepsy,  oa^epsy, 
and  tetanus. 

When  the  acute  symptoms  induced  by  inflammation  qf  the  brsm, 
followed  by  effusion,  pass  away  without  immediately  destroying  life,  it 
is  often  only  to  leave  a  state  of  permanent  idiotiay  far  worse  than 
death. 

Besides  all  these  evils  produced  by  abnormal  dentition,  there  Is  one 
speciflc  disease  that  results  from  it  of  a  most  formidable  nature,  and 
often  fatal.  This  affection  may  be  termed  the  disease  of  development ; 
it  is  commonly  called  infantile  remittent  fever.  The  aecesaion  of  this 
disease  is  denoted  by  languor,  lassitude,  chilliness,  shivering,  succeeded 
by  heat  of  skin,  perspiration,  and  accelerated  pulae.  The  Uttle  patient 
is  spiritless,  discontented,  and  fretful  Yawning,  sickling,  marked 
increase  of  irritability,  unusual  mutability  of  temper,  loos  of  appetite, 
perhaps  alternating  with  importunate  desire  for  food,  whidli  when 
given  often  cannot  be  eaten,  some  peculiarity  of  rsspiratioo,  aod  at  last 
impataence  of  light  aod  sound,  accompany  or  quickly  f  oUcw  a  dirtinst 
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febrile  attack.  The  feverLsh  qn^ptomB  disappear  or  remit  soon  to 
recur  or  exacerbate;  and  these  remiaaions  and  exacerbations  are 
characteristic  marks  of  the  disease.  The  colour  of  health  is  gone,  and 
the  colour  often  changes.  A  flush  of  the  countenance,  preceding 
slight  rigor  and  paleness  of  face,  is  succeeded  bv  slight  headache. 
There  is  a  remarkable  desire  to  pick,  principally  the  nose,  sometimes 
the  lips  and  fingers,  often  other  objects;  frequently  the  breath  is 
ofiensive,  and  cough,  headache/ and  griping  pains  in  the  bowels  are 
present,  with  more  or  less  of  sickness,  &intness,  sighing,  starting, 
more  particularly  in  sleep,  moaning  in  sleep,  grating  the  teeth,  sleeping 
with  the  eyes  half  open,  and  a  relaxed  or  on  the  contrary  an  exceedingly 
constipated  state  of  the  bowels.  Occasionally  the  pupils  suddenly 
dilate,  perhaps  only  one  pupil,  and  then  as  suddenly  contract. 
**  Perspiration  is  part  of  fever,  and  this  is  sometimes  observed  night 
after  night  succeeding  to  no  very  remarkable  heat  of  skin,  but  to  a 
great  drowsiness,  which  in  itself  is  a  proof  of  exacerbation,  though  the 
accelerated  pulse  of  fever  may  be  wanting.  The  moaning,  picking,  or 
starting,  with  any  of  these  conditions,  constitutes  part  and  parcel  of 
this  disorder.  Sometimes  the  ailment  is  slight  in  degree,  or  it  may 
assume  an  acute  form  with  all  the  fire  and  anger  of  a  hot  fever. 
Sometimes  it  is  typhoid  in  its  type.  Whatever  character  may  be 
assumed  by  this  disorder,  it  is  coincident  with  an  irregular  course  of 
the  development  of  some  organ  of  the  body ;  and  commonly  the  irre- 
gular development  is  in  the  nutrient  organs,  and  of  these  most 
commonly  the  teeth  and  jaws." 

Fatal  diaease  may  arise  from  abnormal  dentition  long  before  the 
usual  period  of  cutting  the  teeth.  A  tuigid  condition  of  the  vessels 
about  the  soft  and  delicate  pulp,  and  in  the  membrane  that  envelopes 
the  whole  rudimentary  tooth,  may  compress  the  dental  and  even  the 
maxillary  nerves ;  and  pressure  on  these  nervous  tendrils  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  be  tantamoimt  to  pressure  applied  directly  to  certain 
parts  of  ihe  brain ;  hence  irregularity  in  the  com'se  of  growth,  at  the 
earlier  period  of  teething,  may  produce  a  sufficient  degree  of  pressure 
to  excite  a  high  degree  of  irritation  in  the  brain,  producing  even  fatal 
convulsions.  Many  striking  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record,  of  which 
the  following  brief  history  may  serve  as  an  example :  A  fine  healthy- 
looking  child,  of  a  strong  healthy  mother,  died,  at  thirteen  weeks  of 
age,  of  a  convulsive  fit.  The  cause  of  death  was  ascertained,  at  the 
earnest  wish  of  the  mother,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  body  after 
death.  The  internal  organs,  for  the  most  part,  were  healthy;  the 
stomach  contained  only  a  little  milk ;  the  mucous  sur&bces  of  the 
intestines  were  free  from  disease ;  the  contents  of  the  thorax  were 
healthy.  In  the  head,  the  membranes  that  envelope  the  brain,  and 
more  especially  the  pia  mater,  were  more  tinged  with  blood  than 
natural,  but  the  brain  itself  was  healthy.  The  jaws  were  carefully 
examined.  "  The  cap&ules  of  the  incisor  teeth  were  large  and  very 
vaacular,  much  more  advanced  than  usual.  With  a  lancet,  the  cartila- 
ginous rim  of  the  lower  jaw  was  attempted  to  be  removed,  with  a  view 
of  exposing  the  capsules  of  the  molar  teeth;  but  these  were  so 
imustiaUy  distended  with  fluid,  that  the  instrument  cut  into  them 
and  let  it  out.  This  was  an  example  of  development  proceeding  too 
hastily." 

It  is  common  for  the  symptoms  of  irritation  which  attend  on  the 
evolution  of  the  teeth  to  appear  about  the  third  or  fourth  month ; 
they  usually  precede  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  by  several  weeks,  and 
they  occasionally  subside  and  then  re-appear  a  short  time  before  the 
tooth  makes  its  way  through  the  gum. 

Disease  arising  from  abnormal  dentition  is  not  confined  to  the  period 
of  infancy.  In  children  of  irritable  constitutions  in  whom  the  maxillm 
are  imperfectly  developed,  the  irruption, of  the  second  or  permanent 
teeth  is  sometimes  attended  with  serious  and  even  fatal  disorders. 
Nay,  even  the  period  of  adolescence  is  by  no  meauB  free  from  severe 
diseases  produced  by  this  same  cause;  for  in  consequence  of  the 
development  of  some  of  the  teeth  having  been  pretematurally  delayed, 
or  in  consequence  of  an  imperfect  development  of  the  jaws,  at  the 
period  when  the  dentes  sapientiae  are  about  to  appear,  delicate,  nervous, 
and  irritable  subjects  are  not  unfrequently  affected  with  swelling  of 
the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  painful  and  sometimes  periodical 
affections  of  the  ear  and  face,  slight  or  recurring  ophthalmia,  irregular 
convulsions,  epilepsy,  and  chorea ;  which  affections  have  disappeared  at 
once  upon  the  irruption  of  the  teeth  or  the  removal  of  the  local 
irritation. 

Animals  are  not  afflicted  with  these  or  any  analogous  evils  from  the 
evolution  of  their  teeth,  and  they  are  produced  in  the  human  species 
altogether  by  the  unnatural  circumstances  in  which  the  infant  is  placed 
in  the  present  artificial  state  of  society.  The  chief  causes  of  these 
grievous  evils  are :  1.  Food,  unnatural  in  quality  and  too  great  in 
quantity.  It  is  seldom  that  an  infant  lives  solely  upon  its  natural 
food  (human  milk)  during  the  early  months  of  its  existence.  If  it 
take  other  food,  that  food  is  either  digested  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not 
digested,  numerous  ailments  are  produced;  if  it  be  digested,  the  system 
is  too  highly  nourished,  and  becomes  too  full  of  blood,  from  which  it 
18  easy  to  see  that  any  one  or  any  number  of  the  diseases  which  have 
been  described  may  result.  2.  The  practice,  too  common  in  this 
oountxy,  of  keeping  the  heads  of  infants  and  yoimg  children  very  warm 
by  clothing,  by  their  wearing  flannel  caps,  and  by  having  their  heads 
aUnost  constantly  wrapped  in  a  warm  woollen  shawl,  from  the  dread  of 
their  catching  cold.    The  naturally  great  determination  of  blood  to  the 


head  is  too  much  favoured  by  this  practice,  which  co-operatea  man 
powerfully  than  may  at  first  view  be  apparent  with  the  other  cimiQ. 
stances  that  conspire  to  produce  disordered  dentition.  8.  The  con^ne. 
ment  of  infante  in  dose  and  heated  apartments,  in  the  impure  air  of 
large  towns  and  cities  without  exercise.  Sudi  children  in  whom  all 
the  evils  of  dentition  are  most  frequently  produced  in  the  8evens>t 
forms,  are  deprived  of  the  natural  stimidus  afforded  to  the  varied 
processes  of  growth  by  pure  air  and  active  exercise. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  and  formidable  diseases  produced  by 
abnormal  ^entition  can  never  be  judiciously  conducted  without  a  coo- 
stant  reference  to  the  causes  on  which  they  depend.  Without  a 
proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  clothing,  air,  exercise,  and  a  state  of  th« 
bowels,  nothing  can  be  effectually  done  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
the  most  formidable  of  these  evils.  When  they  are  actually  present  no 
remedy  can  be  other  than  palliative  which  does  not  aim  at  two  things : 
first,  the  entire  correction  of  everything  ascertained  to  be  fimlty  in  the 
diet,  clothing,  &c.  &c. ;  secondly,  the  removal  of  pressure  upon  the  nerres, 
produced  by  the  advancing  and  unliberated  tooth,  which  oocasiona  all  the 
mischief.  "  As  soon  therefore  as  any  of  tiie  affections  now  described, 
or  any  others  which  can  possibly  be  supposed  to  arise  from  this  caui%, 
make  their  appearance,  the  gums  should  be  carefully  examined,  uid 
wherever  there  is  any  unusual  redness  or  turgescence,  and  especially  if 
it  occur  over  the  part  where  the  next  tooth  is  expected  to  appear,  tha 
including  parts  should  be  freely  and  effectually  divided.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  incision  should  merely  pass  through  thegum,th« 
lancet  must  be  carried  down  to  the  rising  tootii  itself,  and  only  stopped 
when  the  resistance  of  its  point  is  felt  against  l^e  edge  of  ^e  isetni- 
ment.  The  form  of  the  gum-lancet  should  be  broad  and  aomewfast 
rounded,  and  its  edge  extremely  sharp.  The  only  precaution  neceasur 
in  its  use  is  so  to  direct  it  in  making  the  incision  that  the  cord  of  con- 
nection between  the  temporary  and  permanent  tooth  shall  be  carefully 
avoided,  which  is  rwidily  insured  by  directing  the  edge  rather  towards 
the  outer  part  of  the  gum. 

"  The  prejudices  of  former  times  against  this  simple  and  most 
efficacious  operation  are  fast  yielding  to  the  firequent  evidence  of  its 
harmlessness  and  utility.  It  is  impossible  for  the  most  prejudiced  to 
witness  the  effects  which  continually  result  from  it  without  becoming 
a  convert  to  its  use.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  imminent  danger,  when 
death  has  almost  been  anticipated  as  the  only  relief  from  severe  aod 
hopeless  suffering,  this  simple  and  trifling  operation  has,  in  innumenble 
instances,  restored  the  little  sufferers  to  their  parents  in  a  state  of  ea<« 
and  safety,  and  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  would  scaroelj  bre 
appeared  credible." 

There  are  few  cases  in  the  management  of  disease  which  require 
more  prompt  decision  in  the  application  of  remedies  or  more  judiciooi 
selection  of  remedial  agents  than  some  of  the  sympathetic  affectioofl 
which  have  been  now  adverted  to.  Life  will  often  depend  on  ihe 
choice  of  the  remedy  which  is  made,  and  the  cautious  boldness  with 
which  it  is  administered.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  pursue  the  diacns- 
sion  of  this  subject  further  than  merely  to  add  that  the  bowela  sboold 
be  constantly  kept  in  a  somewhat  loose  state;  that  if  a  slight  degree 
of  diarrhoea  be  naturally  established,  nothing  whatever  ahould  be  done 
to  check  it ;  that  even  when  the  purging  becomes  considerable,  it 
should  be  only  moderated,  not  stopped ;  and  that  the  moat  extreme 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  meddling  with  any  eruptions  upon 
the  skin. 

(Bell  <m  the  Teeth  ;  Dr.  Ashbumer  m  DenHtum  ;  Dr.  John  Clarke  s 
Commentaries  <m  the  DUeam  of  ChUdten  ;  and  Copland's  iXdwMrji  (if 
Practical  Medicine  in  Loe,) 

DENUNCIATION.    [DiuaENCK.]  .     ^ 

DEODAND  (Deo  dandum,  given  to  God).  This  name  was  giren  to 
whatever  personal  chattel  occasioned  the  death  of  a  man  without  the 
defeult  of  another,  and  also  to  the  instrument  with  which  murder  ^ 
committed ;  because  by  our  ancient  law  these  chattels  were  ladeM 
to  the  crown,  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses  and  distributed  in  alma  by 
the  high  almoner.  .       . 

Blackstone  supposes  *  that  the  custom  was  originally  designed  in 
the  blind  days  of  popeiy  as  an  expiation  for  the  souls  of  such  m  were 
snatched  away  by  sudden  death,  and  for  that  purpose  ought  propcrj 
to  have  been  given  to  holy  church,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  apjara 
of  a  stranger  who  was  found  dead  was  applied  to  purchase  masses  it 
his  soul."    But  it  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  to  imagine  that  it  w«  > 
civil  institution  intended  to  produce  care  and  caution  on  the  p«t  t 
the  owners  of  cattle  and  goods,  and  that  the  subsequent  apphcatiMi « 
the  things  forfeited  has  been  mistaken  for  the  origin  of  t^^  law  ite-^r. 
The  custom  was  also  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  Law.    (Exod  xxi-  *8.) 
England  it  prevailed  from  the  earliest  period,  the  custom  being  me^ 
tioned  by  Bracton,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  English  law,  vn 
lived  in  Ae  reign  of  Heniy  III.    "  Omnia  qua  movent  ad  mortem  sun. 
deodanda,"  which  is  Englished  in  the '  Termes  de  la  Ley :  '— 

What  moves  to  death,  or  kiU'd  the  dead. 
Is  deodand,  and  forfeited. 

Deodanda  were  abolished  by  stat.  9  &  10  Vict.,  c.  62.  (Bl«tst 
'  Comm.,'  Mr.  Kerr's  ed.,  vol  i.  p.  297.)  .,  ^j 

DEPARTMENT  (or  in  French  DEPARTEMENT),  a  tcmt<«^ 
division  of  France,  introduced  by  the  SUtee  Generalin  the  latter  pari" 
the  reign  of  Louis  X  VL    The  departments  are  divided  into  arrondww 
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ments,  eantoDB,  and  oommunee.    They  will  be  found  deacribed  under 
France,  and  each  department  by  name,  in  the  Qsoo.  Dnr. 

DEPARTURE,  a  nautical  term  used  to  indicate  the  nimiber  of 
milee  which  a  ahip  haa  sailed  eastward  or  westward ;  and  it  always  has 
leferenoe  to  a  certain  meridian  which  the  ship  was  upon,  when  her 
previoos  position  had  been  calculated. 

When  a  ship  sails  on  any  course  but  true  north  or  south,  she  leayes 
or  "departs  "  from  her  meridian  :  hence  the  word. 

From  the  obliquity  of  the  course  in  such  cases,  when  not  sailing  due 
eeet  or  west,  a  triangle  is  formed,  of  which  in  "  dead  reckoning  "  the 
haie  ia  assumed  to  be  the  "  departure,"  the  perpendicular  being  the 
diferaice  of  latitude,  and  the  hypothenuse  the  distance.  In  its  most 
simple  form,  that  of  plane  sailing,  the  earth's  surface  is  for  convenience 
supposed  to  be  flat ;  hence  the  term  departure  can  only  be  applicable 
to  short  distances,  such  as  a  day's  run. 

The  difference  between  depiuture  and  longitude  may  be  thus  illtis- 
tnted:  If  we  construct  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  the  base 
eontauu  the  number  of  given  miles  of  declination,  and  make  the  acute 
aDgie  at  the  base  equal  to  the  given  latitude,  the  hypothenuse  will 
measive  the  corresponding  geographical  miles  of  longitude, — or,  by 
Kigarithms,  Cos.  Liat.  :  Dep.  :  :  Rad. :  Diff.  Long. 

Dep.  X  Rad. 


Dep.  s 


Cos.  Lat.  X  Diflf.  Long. 
Radius. 


Taking  a  departure  is  the  ascertaining  of  the  ship's  position  with 
regard  to  some  prominent  headland  which  is  in  sight  at  the  time  of 
commencing  what  is  called  a  sea  log,  and  it  fixes  the  starting-point  for 
the  Toyage.    This  is  generally  done  by  one  of  three  methods,  namely : — 

1.  Mther  a  single  bearing  [Bearing]  is  taken  of  some  known  object 
on  shore,  and  its  distance  eBtimated  ;  or, 

2.  A  bearing  is  first  taken  of  one  object,  and  after  sailing  a  measured 
distance  on  a  Imown  compass  course,  a  second  bearing  is  taken  of  the 
same  object,  and  the  required  side  of  a  triangle  thus  f oimd  is  measured 
or  computed;  or, 

3.  Two  land  objects  being  in  sight,  the  bearing  of  each  is  taken  at 
Uie  same  moment  in  the  ship,  and  from  these  bearings  laid  off  as  re- 
Tetsed  upon  the  chart  the  exact  distance  is  at  once  measured :  that 
between  the  two  objects  on  the  chart  forming  the  base  line  of  the 
triangle. 

In  estimating  at  sea  distances  from  high  land  in  sight,  so  much 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  [Refraction]  that  even  a 
pradased  eye  is  liable  to  considerable  error ;  so  that  a  second  or  cross 
bearing,  if  obtainable,  is  always  to  be  preferred. 

The  position  of  a  ship  from  the  land  on  taking  a  departure,  is  usually 
conaideTed  as  if  the  first  course  in  the  traverse.  [Sailinqb  ;  Navioa- 
Tiox;  LoNorruDK.] 

DEPARTURE.    [Pleading.] 

DEPHLOOISTICATED.  A  term  used  by  the  chemists  of  the  last 
century  to  denote  bodies  which  had  been  burnt ;  or,  according  to  the 
then  prevailing  theory,  deprived  of  their  phlogiston.  [Chemistbt, 
Gtorge  Eamat  StaM.] 

DEPHLOOISTICATED  MARINE  ACID.    [Chlorine.] 

DEPLOT,  to  extend  in  a  line  of  small  depth,  an  army,  a  division,  or 
a  battalion,  which  has  been  previously  formed  in  one  or  more  colunms. 

DEPORTATION.    [Banishment.] 

DEPOSIT.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  sum  of  money  which,  under 
43  Geo.  IIL  c  46,  a  man  may  deposit  with  the  shenff  after  he  is 
arrested,  instead  of  putting  in  special  bail.    [Arrest.] 

Deposit  is  also  used  for  any  sum  of  money  which  a  man  puts  in  the 
hands  of  another  as  a  kind  of  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  some  agree- 
men^  or  as  a  part  payment  in  'advance. 

The  Roman  word  depotiium  signified  anything  which  a  man  put  in 
the  hands  of  another  to  keep  till  it  was  asked  back,  without  anything 
being  given  to  the  depositarius  for  his  trouble.  The  depositor  was 
called  deponens  or  depositor.  The  depositary  was  bound  to  take  care 
of  the  thing,  and  to  make  good  any  damage  that  happened  to  it  through 
fraudulent  design  (dolus)  or  gross  neglect  {lata  adpa).  The  depositor 
coold  recover  the  thing  by  action ;  but  the  depositary  was  entitled  to 
satisfaction  for  any  loss  that  he  sustained  in  the  matter  of  the  deposit 
by  any  default  {ctUpa)  on  the  part  of  the  depositor.  TUe  depositary 
eculd  make  no  use  of  the  deposit,  except  with  the  permission  of  the 
depositor,  either  given  in  express  words  or  arising  from  implication. 
If  a  man  n^used  to  return  a  deposit,  and  was  condemned  in  an  action 
of  deposit  {actio  depotUi),  infamy  (infamia)  was  a  consequence  of  the 
condenmation. 

('  Dig.'  16.  tit.  8 ;  Juvenal, '  Sat.'  xiu.  60.) 

DEPOSITION  in  its  extended  sense  means  the  act  of  giving  public 
testimony,  but  as  applicable  to  English  law  the  word  is  used  to  signify 
the  testimony  of  a  witness  in  a  judicial  proceeding  reduced  to  writing. 
Informations  upon  oath  and  the  evidence  of  witnesses  before  magistrates 
and  coroners  are  reduced  into  writing  in  the  very  words  used  by 
the  witnesses,  or  as  near  as  possible  thereto.  Evidence  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  is  now,  under  16  k  16  Vict,  c.  86,  tc^en  orally  by  examiners 
who  write  down  the  evidence  given  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  which 
is  read  over  to  and  signed  by  Uie  witness.    According  to  the  ancient 


practioe,  which  may  in  some  cases  be  stUl  resorted  to,  evidence  was  taken 
in  written  answers  to  interrogatories,  which  were  in  writing,  either  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  ^e  court  for  that  purpose  in  the  puticular 
cause,  if  the  witness  resided  at  a  greater  distance  from  London  than 
20  miles,  or  before  the  examiners  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  has  power  to  grant  a  commission  for  the  examination 
of  witnesses  residing  abroad ;  and  by  the  1  WilL  IV.,  c.  22,  extending 
the  provisions  of  the  18  Qeo.  III.,  c.  63,  the  courts  of  law  at  West- 
minster, in  actions  pending  before  them,  have  power  to  order  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  residing  in  any  of  her  Majesty's  foreign  dominions. 
When  a  witness  is  above  the  age  of  seventy,  or  very  infirm,  or  about  to 
go  abroad,  so  that  his  testimony  may  be  lost  before  the  regular  period 
for  his  examination  arrives,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  order  him  to  be 
examined  de  bene  esse,  as  it  is  termed ;  that  is,  his  examination  is  re- 
ceived for  the  present,  and  will  be  accepted  as  evidence  when  the 
proper  time  for  taking  the  other  evidence  in  the  cause  arrives,  if  the 
witness  cannot  be  then  produced.  Courts  of  law  do  not  possess  similar 
power  without  the  consent  of  both  parties,  but  in  order  to  enforce 
consent  they  will  put  ofi*  the  trial  at  the  instance  of  a  defendant,  if  the 
plaintiff  will  not  consent :  and  if  the  defendant  refuse,  will  not  give 
him  judgment  in  case  of  nonsuit. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  will  also,  upon  bill  filed  by  a  person  in  the 
actual  and  imdisturbed  possession  of  property,  and  who  has  therefore  no 
means  of  making  his  title  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation,  but 
which  nevertheless  may  be  materially  affected  by  the  evidence  of  living 
witnesses,  allow  the  witnesses  to  be  examined  iapeipetuam  rei  memoriam, 
that  is,  to  perpetuate  testimony.  This  is  done  in  order  that  if  any  of 
the  witnesses  should  die  before  the  title  to  the  property  is  disputed, 
their  evidence  may  be  preserved,  otherwise  a  claimant  might  lie  by 
until  all  the  evidence  against  him  was  lost. 

Depositions  are  not  admitted  as  evidence  in  courts  of  law,  imless  the 
witness  is  either  dead,  or,  from  some  cause,  beyond  the  control  of  the 
party  seeking  to  read  the  deposition,  cannot  be  produced,  or  against 
any  other  persons  than  the  parties  to  the  proceeding  in  which  they 
were  taken,  or  claimants  under  them,  and  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
cross-examining  the  witness.  In  cases,  however,  relating  to  a  custom, 
prescription,  or  pedigree,  where  mere  reputation  would  be  good  evidence, 
a  deposition  may  be  received  as  against  a  stranger. 

Depositions  taken  in  Chancery  de  bene  esse  before  answer  put  in, 
unless  the  defendant  is  in  contempt  for  refusing  to  answer,  are  not 
admissible  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  because  until  the  defendant 
has  answered  he  could  not  have  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining  the 
witness ;  but  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  sometimes  direct  such  depo- 
sitions to  be  read.  Such  order,  however,  while  it  concludes  the  parties, 
is  not  binding  upon  the  court  of  law  :  of  course,  however,  if  the  depo- 
sitions be  not  read  and  the  decision  should  be  contrary  to  justice,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  would  interfere  as  between  the  parties.  [Equity  ; 
Evidence.] 

DEPRESSION  (Algebra),  the  reduction  of  an  equation  to  a  lower 
degree,  by  dividing  both  sides  of  it  by  a  common  hctor.  Thus 
x^ —x —6  =  0  having  been  found  to  have  2  as  one  of  its  roots  is  depressed 
to  an  equation  of  \he  second  degree  by  dividing  by  x— 2,  which  gives 
a^  +  2x  +  Z—0:  that  is,  the  two  roots  of  the  latter  equation  are  the 
two  remaining  roots  of  the  former. 

DEPRESSION,  ANGLE  OF,  is  the  angle  by  which  a  line  drawn 
from  the  eye  to  any  object  dips  below  the  horizon.  [Elevation, 
Angle  of.] 

DEPRESSION  OF  MERCURY.    [Barometer.] 

DERIVATION.  The  term  law  of  derivation  almost  explains  itself. 
Thus  in  finding  the  successive  differential  co-e£&cients  of  a  power  of  x, 
the  law  is, — to  get  the  next  differential  co-efficient,  multiply  the  last  by  its 
exponent,  and  reduce  the  exponent  by  a  unit.  To  treat  of  derivation  in 
the  most  general  sense  would  be  to  write  a  work  on  mathematical  ana- 
lysis, of  which  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  its  difficulties  arise  from 
want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  methods  of  derivation.  But  there  is  a 
more  restricted  use  of  the  term,  derived  from  the  work  of  Arbogast,  in 
which  it  applies  to  those  laws  of  derivation  which  spring  out  of  'laylor's 
Theorem.  Hence  the  differential  calculus,  considered  either  in  the 
manner  of  Lagrange,  or  in  that  of  Arbogast,  is  sometimes  called  the 
calculus  of  derivations.  Lagrange  himself  calls  the  differential  co- 
effident  a  derived  fimction,  the  objection  to  which  is  the  application  of 
a  generic  term  to  one  of  its  particular  cases.  For  the  successive 
logarithms,  sines,  ftc,  differences,  integrab,  &c.,  of  a  given  function,  are 
also  functions  derived  from  the  original  in  different  ways.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fundamental  processes  of  the  differential  calculus  have  appro- 
priated the  word  derivation  ;  but  in  this  way  :  the  derived  function 
nearly  always  means  the  differential  coefficient,  while  the  substantive 
derivation  is  nearly  always  used  in  reference  to  the  method  of  Arbogast. 

DERVISH  is  a  Persian  word,  properly  an  adjective,  which  signifies 
poor,  indigent ;  as  a  substantive  it  is  used  to  denote  a  religious  mendi- 
cant, hermit,  or  any  one  who  retires  from  social  life  in  order  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  religious  contemplation.  It  is  ^nonymous  with 
the  Arabic  Fakir,  and  both  expressions  are  chiefly  employed  to 
designate  a  class  of  persons  in  Mohammedan  countries  nearly  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  orders  of  monks  among  the  Christians.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  age  to  which  the  origin  of  the 
dervishes  is  to  be  referred.  From  time  almost  immemorial,  pious  men 
in  the  East,  as  elBewhere,  seem  to  have  thought  it  meritorious  to 
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renounce  the  enjoyment  of  temporal  things  and  the  ties  of  domestic 
and  social  relations,  and  to  live  in  poyerty  and  solitude  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  iheir  thoughts  altogeth^  towards  spiritual  matters.  Oriental 
tradition  makes  the  order  of  hermits  as  ancient  not  only  as  St.  John 
the  Baptist  or  Elias,  but  even  as  the  time  of  Seth.  In  the  Koran 
poverty  is  recommended  as  meritorious ;  and  Mohammed  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "  See  that  ye  come  poor  before  God,  for  the  poor  shall 
have  the  fiivt  place  in  his  mansion."    JAmi,  the  well-known  Persisn 

eiet,  is  the  author  of  an  esteemed  work  on  the  lives  of  the  SUfU,  or 
ohammedan  mystics.  Among  the  Turks  several  orders  of  fakirs  or 
dervishes  exist.  The  principal  one  is  that  of  the  MaulavU,  founded 
by  the  celebrated  Persian  poet  JeULBddln  BiUnl,  who  died  in  1262. 
The  dervishes  of  this  order  have  a  great  monastery  at  Qalata,  and 
another  at  Iconium.  Their  demeanour  is  very  humble,  and  their  robes 
are  extremely  coarse ;  besides  the  fast  during  the  month  of  Bamazan, 
they  keep  a  weekly  fast  on  every  Thursday.  It  is  part  of  their  re- 
ligious practices  to  turn  round  with  great  velocity  to  the  sound  of  a 
pipe,  repeating  loudly  and  slowly  the  words  "  La  illah  illahlah,"  dwelling 
on  each  syllable ;  and,  when  the  music  ceases,  to  stop  at  once,  without 
showing  symptoms  of  giddiness.  They  may  leave  their  order,  and  are 
then  released  from  their  vow  of  chastity,  and  permitted  to  marrv. 
Some  amuse  the  common  people  by  tricks  of  legerdemain,  or  apply 
themselves  to  the  practice  of  sorcery  and  conjurations.  They  are  no- 
torious for  their  fondness  for  intoxicating  liquors  and  for  opium.  They 
have  convents  in  nearly  all  Mohammedan  countries,  whidi  serve  the 
travelling  pilgrims  of  this  order  as  inns.  The  order  of  the  Ruf&ls,  or 
howling  dervishes,  founded  1182,  by  Sheikh  Ahynfid  Ruf&i,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  strange  excesses  of  self-mortification  to  which  Its 
members  are  carried  by  their  fanaticism.  In  their  weekly  assemblies 
in  the  hall  of  their  convents,  some  are  always  selected  to  hold  a  red-hot 
piece  of  iron  between  their  teeth  till  it  becomes  cool,  while  the  others 
make  deep  incisions  in  their  bodies  with  sharp-edged  instruments. 
Another  class  of  dervishes  is  that  of  the  Calenden,  They  are  distin- 
guished by  the  singularity  of  their  dress,  which  is  sometixnes  made  of 
party-ci^oured  cloth,  and  sometimes  consists  of  a  tiger's  or  sheep's 
hide,  or  is  made  of  iron.  Frequently  the  Calenders  go  about  half- 
naked,  with  their  skin  painted  red  or  black.  They  wear  feathers  in 
their  ears,  and  have  their  heads  covered  with  hats  or  turbans  of  a 
fanciful  ah^ie.  In  their  girdles  they  carry  a  plate  or  bowl,  which  they 
hold  out  to  receive  charities.  They  often  visit  cofiee-houses  and  other 
places  of  public  resort  to  preach,  and  act  as  if  they  were  inspired.  In 
their  religious  opinions,  the  greatest  varietv  prevails.  There  are  other 
orders,  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities,  some  of  which  are  of 
older  origin  than  the  above,  but  none  are  of  equal  importance.  The 
dervishes  do  not  seem  to  be  much  respected  by  the  public ;  they  are 
considered  as  hypocrites,  who  have  assumer^  a  sanctimonious  appear- 
ance in  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  idleness,  and  who  cLandestinely 
indulge  in  the  grossest  licentiousness.  All  dervishes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Mauiavl,  are  allowed  to  marrr ;  but  they  are  obliged  to 
sleep  one  or  two  nights  in  the  convent  of  thc^  order. 

(Paul  Bycaut,  TU  Preaent  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  1668;  Von 
Hammer,  OeechichU  der  (hmaniMcken  BdehM.) 

DESCANT,  in  Music  (the  dymolog^  is  doubtful)  signifies,  in  strict 
language,  a  melody  or  air,  extemporised  on  a  eanto-fermo  [Plain 
chant],  or,  in  other  words,  an  enlarging  aXCimproniriMo,  that  is,  unpre- 
meditatedly,  on  a  given  subject,  which  subject,  sung  by  another  voice, 
or  other  voices,  forms  the  accompaniment  of  the  descant.  Thus  the 
term  was  understood  in  the  11th  and  1 2th  centuries,  both  by  Fran- 
chinus  and  John  de  Muris ;  but  afterwards  it  became  synonymous  with 
counterpoint.  fCouiiTBBroDrT.]  It  has  now,  however,  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  is  sddom  met  with,  except  in  dictionaries. 

DESCENT,  in  English  law  (from  dUoent,  Norman  Freneh  and  so 
written  in  our  older  law  books),  may  be  defined  the  act  of  law  by 
which  on  the  death  of  the  owner  of  an  inheritance,  wiUiout  m Airing 
any  disiKwition  thereof,  it  is  cast  upon  another  as  an  heir.  Inheritance 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense,  though  it  rathn'  signifies  that 
which  is,  or  may  be,  inherited,  or  taken  by  descent.  (Littleton,  sect.  9.) 

1.  The  law  of  inheritance  with  respect  to  descents  which  have  taken 
phioe  since,  or  shall  take  place  after  the  Ist  of  January,  1834,  is  now 
regulated  by  the  Act  8  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  106,  but  some  notice  of  what 
the  law  was  before  that  time  is  necessary ;  since  it  is  the  constant 
practice,  in  the  investigation  of  titles  to  propertyj  to  inquire  what 
happened  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 

2.  The  death  of  the  owner  of  the  inheritance  is  the  ooeaaion  of  the 
descent  of  it.  In  his  lifetime,  there  cask  be  no  descent,  and  therefore 
no  heir,  though  there  may  be  an  '^  heir  apparent,"  or  "  heir  presump- 
tive ;"  an  heir  apparent  being  he  who  must  be  the  heir,  if  he  lives  tdl 
the  inheritance  descends ;  an  heir  presumptive,  he  who  may  be  fore- 
stalled by  the  birth  of  a  nearer  heir. 

3.  The  per8(Mi  who  dies  must  be  at  his  death  owner  of  the  in- 
heritance, or  no  descent  of  it  will  then  take  place. 

4.  Inheritances,  hereditamenU,  things  which  may  be  iniuriitd  or 
taken  by  desctnU,  are  various.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  crown,  the 
descent  of  which  differs  in  one  material  respect  from  that  of  a  private 
inheritance,  inasmuch  as  where  there  are  no  sons  of  the  king,  an 
elder  daughter  takes  the  whole  ol  the  inheritance,  in  exclusion  of  the 
younger  sisters.  A^ain,  dignities  and  honours,  as  baronioB  and  other 
peerages,  are  dssoepdifaie,  aoewdisig  to  the  timitaUoiks  contained  in  the 


patents  by  which  they  were  created.  If  created  by  sununoDs  in  the 
first  instance,  they  are  called  dignities  in  fee,  and  are  descendible  to 
females.  [BABOvr.]  Finally,  all  the  'subjects  o£  real  property  kA 
all  snnuities,  offices,  and  whatever  other  thingi  nay  be  "held  io 
fee,"  are  "  descendible/  and  this  whether  they  are  in  posBewon,  n- 
version,  renuiinder,  or  expectancy.  So  are  all  rights  and  titles  to 
things  that  may  be  held  in  fee,  and  the  expectancy  of  an  heir  apptreoi 
or  presumptive.  There  are  also  "descendible  freeholds,"  that  ii, 
estates  created  by  leases  for  lives,  which,  though  not  estatei  in  fee, 
may  during  their  continuance  be  inherited  as  u  they  were.  It  hu 
been  already  noticed  [Chattel]  that  the  large  class  of  thin^  oiled 
chattels  are  not  generally  the  subject  of  descent,  but  that  eoioe  of 
them  are. 

5.  Upon  the  death  of  the  owner,  the  law  casts  the  inheriiaDee 
upon  the  heir,  without  any  act  done  by  him,  or  price  paid  for  ius 
acquisition  :  in  both  these  reapects,  the  j^iesent  law  of  dMoent  diff^ 
from  the  old  feudal  customs  from  which  it  is  derived.  According  to 
the  old  feudal  customs,  upon  the  death  of  the  tenant  of  a  fee,  the  lard 
of  whom  it  was  hdd  was  entitled  to  take  and  retain  it  till  the  hdr,  far 
whom  proclamation  was  made,  appeared,  and  paid  a  sum  of  moaej 
called  a  relief  [Relief]  as  the  conslderetion  for  his  admiflnoD  m 
the  tenancy ;  whereupon  "  seisin  '*  or  possession  was  given  him, 
and  he  took  the  "  oath  of  fealty"  [Fealtt],  and  if  the  tenaocj  vu 
by  **  knight's  service/'  "  did  homage "  [Homage]  also  to  the  lord 
AU.  this  was  more  like  a  new  donation,  than  the  present  quiet  snocee- 
slon  of  an  heir.  The  descent  of  copyholds,  however,  is  still  regulated 
much  in  the  manner  described.  The  heir  was  not  however  fonnerlj, 
to  the  same  extent  as  now,  subject  to  the  charges  and  debts  of  the 
deceased  tenant,  in  respect  of  the  property  descended  [AssRs];  aod 
he  had  also  an  advantage,  which  is  much  Insisted  and  eommcBted 
upon  by  the  old  law  writers,  though  its  value  is  not  so  ^jpanotto  oa. 
The  descent  of  an  inheritance  of  which  the  rightful  owner  had  bees 
dis8eiaed  or  unlawfully  dispossessed,  prevented  him  from  nukiQgi& 
entry  upon  the  heir  of  the  disseisor,  or  bringing  an  action  of  ejectment, 
the  ri§^t  to  maintain  which  is  founded  upon  the  ri^  to  makeaa 
actual  entry,  and  left  him  only  <'  a  writ  of  ri^t,**  or  other  real  actioo, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  property.  One  whole  chapter  of  littietco'i 
'  Tenures'  ia  taken  up  with  treating  of  descents  which  ''tdl"  (take 
away)  entries,  but  a  late  Act  (8  &  4  Wm.  I Y.  c.  27)  pnventa  deicenti 
from  having  any  longer  this  effect.  The  present  law  of  dooeoU 
qualifies  msSberiaUy  in  one  respect  the  title  of  the  hdr  to  the  inheri- 
tance descended.  Though  it  makes  him  as  completely  the  owner  of 
it  as  if  he  bad  purehased  it,  as  to  right  of  enjoyment  and  power  of 
alienation,  it  does  not  allow  it  at  his  death  to  desoand  as  if  he  bid 
purchased  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  dedans  that  it  dull  deacead  laif 
he  had  never  had  it.  Such  at  least  is  the  new  law  (s.  1,  S  of  the  iiii 
The  heir  of  an  inheritance  must  be  always  the  heir  of  the  last  "pr- 
diaser"  of  it,  that  is,  ctf  the  Isst  person  who  acquired  the  profsr^ 
"  otherwiae  than  by  descent,  or  tLan  by  an  escheat  partitioD  or  is- 
closure,  bv  the  effect  of  which  the  land  jshall  have  beooms  pait  of,  or 
descendible,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  land  acquired  hf  deeoeot.* 
The  practical  importance  of  this  rule  cannot  be  understood  without 
knowing  who  ike  person  is  who  in  any  case  is  dfSJgnat^wl  bj  thaUvu 
the  "  heir"  to  another. 

As  to  descents  in  fse  simple,  the  fundamentsl  rule  is,  tiut  anr 
fenonefkin  to  another,  that  is,  descended  from  the  aame  aoeesbr, 
however  distant,  may  be  his  heir,  but  that  no  person  oomwcted  widi 
him  by  marriage  or  affinity  only  [Atfikitt],  can  inherit  to  him.  li 
the  son  inherits  to  the  father,  his  mother  cannot  succeed  to  \m,i(x 
though  she  may  be  heir  to  the  son,  she  cannnot  be  heir  to  the  feuer, 
from  whom,  and  not  from  t^e  son, "  the  descent  is  to  be  traced."  Oo 
the  other  hand,  if  the  father  inherits  to  the  son,  the  mother  mj 
succeed  to  him,  for  though  i^  cannot  be  the  heir  of  the  father,  ibe 
may  be  the  heir  of  the^n.  The  fee,  fief,  or  feud,  which  mj  thus 
now  descend  to  the  kindred  of  the  purchaser  in  v^Jmitum,  wm  oDf« 
nothing  more  than  a  life  interest  given  to  the  tenant  or  holder  of  itQ 
consideration  of  the  military  services  to  be  rendered  by  the  latter  to 
the  donor.  [Allodium.]  The  fee  was  afterwards  permitted  to  deioad 
to  the  issue  of  the  original  grantee,  and  in  process  of  time  to  bs 
eoUateral  heirs.  This  was  only  effected  by  means  of  a  fictioD;  m«> 
finnly  settled  was  the  notion  that  ''the  blood"  i^'Bacaa^)'^^'^ 
the  purdiaser  or  original  grantee  could  be  allowed  to  inbflnty  tb»  w 
feudal  law  was  never  broi^t  to  allow  coUateial  hein,  as  *^^' v^ 
heirs.  But  when  a  feud  was  granted  tU  antifwm,  that  is,  to  b«  mu 
by  the  donee  as  if  it  had  descended  to  him  from  soma  reiBote  ob* 
known  ancestor,  then  the  law  permitted  ooUatezal  rslaUona  hov^ 
distant,  that  ia,  relations  descended  from  any  common  anco^,  o^ 
ever  remote,  to  inherit.  For  it  was  not  known  how  far  "^***J' t^ 
ancestor  was  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  purchaser,  oor  wbo 
was,  and  it  was  sufficient  that  the  heir  might  be  a  desoeudiiDt  ot  eb; 
(See  for  the  early  hiatory  of  inheritaUe  fiefa,  EobertaonV  Chariee ». 
SulUvan's' Lectures;'  Wrighfs  'Tenures;'  GUbert  'onTaurtf.  «? 
Watkins ;  Butler's  '  Coke  upon  Littleion,'  191,  •,  P-  where  th^» 
an  excellent  comparison  of  the  Roman  and  feudal  Isw  ^^ 
ritance.)  t^jj. 

While  t)ie  Uw  however  went  thus  far,  it  did  not,  for  reaaoBi  vos^ 
some  writATS  have  attempted  to  explain,  allow  the  iiiwalsii<^^,^ 
purehasar  of  th«  ^iMW  anciani  feud  to  inharit  it,  nor  bia  lelatutf  "^ 
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the  half-bloodi  that  ii^  pereotu  descended  not  from  the  same  lather 
and  mother  aa  the  purchaser,  or  any  lineal  ancestor  of  his,  but  from 
ooe  of  them  only.  Still  further  exclusions  followed  from  the  rule 
which  was  afterwards  established,  that  the  heir  of  the  fee  must  be  the 
heir  of  the  person  last  teUed  or  possessed  of  it,  as  well  as  a  kinsman  of 
the  whole  blood  to  the  actual  purchaser.  Among  the  practical  con- 
eequenoes  of  this  rule  were  the  following :  That  if  the  child  of  the 
ictual  porchaser  inherited  to  him,  and  became  seised,  the  purchaser's 
child  by  another  wife  could  not  succeed,  because  only  half  orother  to 
the  person  last  seised :  and  that  if  the  father's  brother  inherited  to  the 
and  became  seised,  the  mother's  brother  could  not  succeed,  because 
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only  related  by  marriage  to  the  person  last  seised.  All  these  exclusions 
ud  the  fictions  of  the  ancient  feuds  are  done  away  with  by  the  new 
Act,  the  effect  of  which  is,  as  before  said,  to  admit  among  tne  heirs  of 
^6  purchaser  all  his  kindred,  both  of  the  whole  and  the  half  blood, 
&nd  notwithstanding  any  previous  descent  to  any  heir  of  his.  This  it 
does  by  enacting  that  every  lineal  ancestor  shall  be  capable  of  being 
heir  to  anv  of  his  issue  (s.  6) ;  that  any  person  related  to  the  purchaser 
by  the  hau  blood  shall  be  capable  of  being  his  heir  (s.  9),  and  that  in 
eTe7  case  descent  shall  be  traced  from  the  purchaser  (s.  2).  Still, 
hcwever,  the  wife  or  her  relations  cannot  inherit  to  the  husband,  nor 
the  hiuband  or  his  relations  to  the  wife.  But  the  hardship  of  these 
eicluaona  ia  at  least  mitigated  bv  the  law  of  dower  and  curtesy,  which 
must  be  read  together  with  the  law  of  descent  as  one  law.  It  remains 
to  ihow  Id  what  order  the  kindred  of  the  purchaser  inherit.  The  old 
kw  on  this  subject  is  reduced  by  Blackstone  to  seven  rules,  which 
have  been  generally  copied  by  later  writers ;  but  the  new  Act  so  inter- 
feres with  them,  and  they  seem,  besides,  to  be  so  capable  of  being  sim- 
plified, that  we  shall  propose  instead  of  them  the  following  rules, 
which,  it  is  believed,  embody  the  present  law  on  this  subject.  We 
fihill  follow  Blackstone's  plan  of  stating  the  rules  in  the  order  in  which 
they  may  have  to  be  applied  in  searching  for  an  heir. 

1.  The  child  (if  any)  of  the  last  owner  deceased  is  the  heir  of  the 
purchaser.  Thus  not  only  is  the  child  of  the  purchaser  his  heir  upon 
hi^  death,  hut  if  any  other  heir  of  the  purchaser  dies  after  having  in- 
herited, hit  child  ia  the  heir  of  the  purchaser. 

1  The  person  through  whom  another  must  trace  his  descent  from 
the  pUTchaaer  is  (if  living)  the  heir  before  that  other  person.  Now, 
bearing  in  mind  that  descent  is  always  to  be  traced  lineid]  v,  that  is, 
either  from  parent  to  child,  grandchild,  &a,  or  vice  vend,  it  follows  that 
the  pnrchaser'B  child  must,  S  living,  Inherit  before  his  child,  the  brother 
bet ure  the  nephew,  the  father  before  the  brother  or  tlie  grandfather,  &c. 
If  the  puriJuuser  had  a  child  who  died  in  his  lifetime,  leaving  a  chUd, 
that  child  ia  the  purchaser's  heir,  aocording  to  rule  1 ;  for  the  expect- 
ancy of  the  child  of  being  next  heir  to  the  purchaser  descended  upon 
hii  death  to  his  child,  as  being  Ids  next  heir,  who  consequently  becomes, 
upon  the  purchaser's  death,  his  heir.  It  is  surprising  that  this  pLun 
and  certainly  true  explanation  of  the  effect  in  question  has  been  over- 
looked by  all  the  writers  on  the  law  of  descents,  who  lay  down  a 
separate  rule  (the  4th  of  Blackstone's)  to  account  for  it. 

According  to  these  rules  1  and  2,  the  efTQct  of  which  is  very  much  to 
fiinpli^  the  course  of  descents,  when  an  inheritance  has  once  got  into 
a  line,  it  will  keep  continuallv  descending  in  that  line,  till  the  line  ends ; 
and  then  it  will  only  ^  back  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  next  line,  which 
Epnngs  from  the  line  m  which  it  has  been  descending,  and  will  descend 
iti  that  line,  and  so  on ;  thus  'r^^ 


.  8.  Of  persons  related  to  each  other,  as  brothers  sad  sisters,  the  males 
inhem  before  the  females :  the  former  successively  in  order  of  birth  ; 
we  jattPT  altogether  in  equal  shares,  being  therefore  caUed  eaparcenert. 
Lk  /r!*^  qnalifled  by  rule  6.)  Hence  the  sons  of  the  purchaser 
mnent  before  the  daughters,  and  first  his  eldest  son,  then  his  second, 
«  ;  then  aU  his  daughters  together.  It  makes  no  diflTerence  whether 
we  coparceners  are  related  to  each  other  1^  the  whole  or  the  half 


blood.    This  division  among  fenudes  often  oausai  the  minute  splitting 
of  inheritaiiceSj  as  thus  :— 

Purehaaer  (dead). 


Dsofhter  (dead). 


Daughter  (dead) 


Or.  Dau'r       Or.  Danr* 


i 


i 


Or.  Daur. 

i 


Or.  Dan'. 
i 


According  to  the  custom  of  gavdJcind,  all  the  sons,  and  in  default  of 
sons,  aU  the  daughters  inherit  together  as  copatveners.  As  to  the 
custom  of  Borough  English,  see  that  title. 

4.  Every  male  ancestor  inherits  before  any  female  one.  This  is 
qualified  by  rule  2.  (See  s.  7  of  the  new  Act.)  Hence  the  father  takes 
before  the  motlier,  &o.,  but  not  the  mother's  father  before  her,  for  he 
claims  through  her. 

5.  Thoee  who  are  relations  by  the  half  blood  to  the  purchaser  inherit 
next  after  their  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are  relations  by  the  whole 
blood  to  the  purchaser.  (Qualified  by  rule  4  and  2 :  see  s.  9  of  the 
new  Act.)  What  the  half  blood  is  has  been  already  explained.  Thus 
(by  an  exception  to  rule  8)  the  half  brother  takes  after  the  whole 
sister,  and  the  half  sister  does  not  share  with  the  whole  sister.  The 
like  is  true  of  half  uncles,  ftc.  According  to  this  rule  5,  however,  the 
purchaser's  brother  of  the  half  blood  on  the  part  of  the  mother  does 
not  take  next  after  his  brother  of  the  whole  blood,  for  such  half 
brother  claims  through,  and  therefore  takes  after  (rule  2)  the  mother, 
who  (rule  4)  is  postponed  to  the  father. 

6.  The  mother  of  the  more  remote  male  ancestor  inherits  before 
the  mother  of  the  less  remote ;  and  the  mother  of  any  male  ancestor 
before  the  mother.  (See  s.  8  of  the  new  Act.)  Thus  the  father^s 
mother  takes  before  the  mother,  and  the  father's  father's  mother 
before  the  father's  mother,  ftc. 

These  six  rules,  read  one  with  another,  will,  it  is  believed,  point  in 
any  case  to  the  heir.  It  is  observable,  and  in  this  respect  the  new 
differs  from  the  old  law,  that  there  cannot  be  a  nearer  heir  bora  after 
the  heir  who  has  inherited.  Formerly  the  sister  of  the  purchaser 
might  inherit,  and  a  brother  of  his  be  afterwards  born,  in  which  case 
the  inheritance  shifted  to  the  latter.  But  at  present  this  cannot  be, 
as  the  father  takes  before  his  children  (rule  2),  and  all  children  in  the 
womb  are  considered  by  law  as  if  born.  The  practical  difficulty  in 
finding  an  heir  or  proving  a  title  by  descent  is,  not  to  understand  the 
law,  but  to  ascertain  and  prove  the  facts  on  which  the  law  must 
operate.  (As  to  this,  see  Burton's  '  Compendium  of  the  Law  of  Real 
Property.')  The  new  Act  provides  against  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
descent  from  the  purchaser,  br  the  enactment  that  the  last  owner 
shall  be  always  presumed  to  be  the  purchaser  till  the  contrary  is 
proved  (s.  2). 

To  comment  at  length  upon  the  rules  regulating  the  course  of  de- 
scent is  beyond  our  limits.  Some  observations  and  references  are 
however  neoessary.  Rule  8,  which  makes  the  eldest  son,  brother,  ftc., 
sole  heir,  exclusive  of  the  other  children,  or  the  other  nephews  and ' 
nieces,  &c.,  is  weU  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  law  of  primogeniture." 
It  is  almost  peculiar  to  our  country,  not  having  been  observed  by  thn 
ancients,  and  being  generally  abolished  where  it  existed  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  the  United  States  of  America.  For  the  history  of  this 
rule,  see  Hide's  '  History  of  the  Common  Law ; '  Sullivan's  '  Lectures ;' 
Robinson  on 'Oavelkind;'  2  Blackstone's 'Com.;'  Wright's 'Tenures;' 
and  for  observation  on  its  expediency.  Smith's  '  Wealth  of  Nations.' 
The  preference  of  males  to  females  is  not  so  pecidiar.  The  Jews, 
Athenians,  and  Arabians,  though  not  the  Romans,  gave  the  inheritance 
to  sons  exclusive  of  daughters.  (For  the  Athenian  law  of  inheritance, 
see  Jones's '  Isseus ; '  for  that  of  the  Jews,  Selden  '  de  Successionibus 
apud  Hebneos.')  This  is  not  however  the  case  among  most  foreign 
nations  at  present.  The  preference  of  the  child  of  the  elder  son  dead 
in  the  puronaser's  lifetime  to  the  younger  son  (which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  show  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  rule  1)  has  some  inter- 
esting historical  associations.  The  law  on  this  point  seems  to  have 
been  derived  frrim  the  civil  law,  and  not  to  have  been  settled  tUl  after 
meet  of  the  other  rules  of  descent.  It  was  still  somewhat  doubtful 
when  King  John  kept  his  nephew  Arthur  from  the  throne  by  disputing 
it.  (See  2  Bl. '  Com. ; '  Sullivan's '  Lectures,'  lect.  14.  In  Robertson's 
'  Charles  V.,'  vol.  i,  p.  272,  there  is  a  curious  story  of  the  trial  by 
combat  of  this  point  of  law.) 

The  descent  of  estates  tail  (regulated  bv  stat.  8  Edw.  I.,  e.  1)  differs 
from  that  of  fees  simple  principally  in  this,  that  only  the  descendants 
of  the  first  donee  can  inherit;  and  of  these  only  nudes  claiming  ex- 
clusively through  nudes  can  be  heirs  when  the  estate  is  in  **  tail  male  :" 
when  it  is  in  tail  female  (a  mode  of  gift  which  is  quite  obsolete),  only 
females  claiming  exclusively  through  females.  [Entail.!  The  limited 
descent  of  the  estates,  together  with  other  qualities  of  them,  makes 
them  the  best  representatives  at  present  existing  (excepting  indeed 
copyholds)  of  the  ancient  fiefs. 

(On  the  law  of  descent,  as  it  existed  before  the  late  Act,  see  Sir 
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Matthew  Hale's  Hidory  of  the  Common  Law,  chap.  zi. ;  2  Black.  Com., 
chap.  ziv. ;  Cruise'B  Digest,  vol.  iii. ;  Watkins  on  Dtaeents,  principally 
treats  of  curious  points,  many  of  which  have  ceased  to  be  important. 
Ab  to  the  reasons  for  the  new  alteration,  see  First  Report  of  Ileal 
Property  Commissioners.) 

DESCENT  OF  BODIES.    [Fall  op  Bodies.] 

DESERTER,  an  officer  or  soldier  who,  either  in  time  of  peace  or 
war,  abandons  the  regiment,  battalion,  or  corps  to  which  he  belongs, 
without  having  obtained  leave,  and  with  the  intention  not  to  return. 

As  the  last-mentioned  circumstance  distinguishes  the  crime  of 
desertion  from  the  less  grave  offence  of  being  absent  without  leave,  it 
becomes  necessaiy,  before  the  conviction  of  the  offender,  that  evidence 
should  be  apparent  of  such  intention.  The  evidence  may  be  obtained 
generally  from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  deserter  is  appre- 
hended ;  for  example,  he  may  have  been  found  in  a  carriage  or  vessel 
proceeding  to  a  place  so  distant  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
return  to  his  corps  in  a  reasonable  time ;  or  letters  may  have  been 
found  in  which  an  intention  to  desert  is  expressed ;  or  some  offer  may 
have  been  made  by  him  of  enlisting  in  another  corps,  or  of  entering 
into  some  other  branch  of  the  service. 

The  civil  courts  of  law,  in  this  country,  have  ever  had  authority  to 
try  offenders  accused  of  desertion ;  but  they  have  long  since  ceased  to 
exercise  such  authority,  and  they  now  interfere  only  in  the  rare  case  of 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  court-martial  which  is  held  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  charge  and  awarding  the  punishment. 
The  latter  courts  are  permitted  the  exercise,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a 
discretionaiy  power  in  proportioning  the  punishments  to  the  degrees 
of  criminality  in  the  accused;  and  such  a  discretionary  power  is 
generally  considered  more  likely  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice  than 
the  stem  rule  pursued  in  civil  courts,  where,  as  the  jiiry  see  no 
middle  course  between  a  certain  degree  of  punishment  and  entire 
acquittal,  the  criminal  frequently  escapes  through  their  compassion, 
because  the  punishment  appears  diaproportionate  to  the  crime. 

The  practice  of  deserting  from  one  regiment  or  corps,  and  of  enlisting 
in  another,  either  from  caprice  or  for  the  sake  of  a  bounty,  having  been 
very  frequent,  a  particular  clause  has  been  inserted  in  the  Articles  of 
War,  in  order  to  prevent  this  abuse.  It  declauree  that  any  non-com- 
missioned officer  or  soldier  so  acting  shall  be  considered  as  a  deserter, 
and  punished  accordingly ;  and  that  any  officer  who  knowingly  enlists 
such  offender  shall  be  cashiered.  And  notwithstanding  that  such 
re-enlistment  is  unlawful,  the  soldier  who  afterwards  absconds  from 
the  corps  is  punishable  as  a  deserter ;  and  upon  any  trial  for  desertion, 
any  desertion  previous  or  subsequent  to  that  for  which  the  prisoner  is 
bemg  tried,  if  duly  stated  in  the  charges,  may  be  given  in  evidence 
against  him.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who  may  advise  or  encourage 
another  to  desert  is  also  punishable  by  a  general  court-martiaL 

Absconding  from  a  recruiting  party  after  having  received  the  enlisting 
money  is,  after  the  expiration  of  ninety-six  hours,  declared  to  be 
desertion,  although  such  recruit,  in  consequence  of  his  absence,  has 
not  been  attested.  And  an  apprentice  who  enlists,  representing  him- 
self as  free,  if  he  afterwards  quit  the  corps,  is  esteemed  a  deserter 
imless  he  deliver  himself  up  at  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship. 
Persons  who  fraudulently  confess  themselves  to  be  deserters  are  liable 
to  serve  in  any  of  her  Majesty's  forces  as  her  Majesty  shall  think  fit 
to  appoint,  although  such  persons  have  not  been  actually  enlisted  as 
soldiers ;  or  they  may  be  convicted  and  punished  as  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, or  charged  with  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  and  the 
confession  and  receiving  subsistence  as  soldiers  by  such  persons  are 
made  evidence  of  the  false  pretence. 

A  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  who  simply  absents  himself 
from  his  corps  without  leave  is  exonerated  from  the  graver  part  of  the 
chaige,  if  any  circumstances  can  be  adduced  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  absence  was  intended  to  be  but  for  a  short  time. 
Such  circumstances  are :  goods  of  value  being  left  behind ;  the  occu- 
pation in  which  the  absentee  is  found  to  be  engaged  being  in  its  nature 
temporary ;  an  intention  of  returning  having  been  expressed;  or  again, 
the  offender  suffering  himself  to  be  brought  back  without  resistance. 
Simple  absence  without  leave  is  referred  to  regimental  courts-martial 
merely,  and  these  award  Uie  punishment  discretionally. 

The  Mutiny  Act  authorises  general  courts-martial  to  condemn  a 
culprit  to  death,  should  his  crime  be  found  to  deserve  the  extreme 
punishment ;  in  other  cases  they  may  sentence  him  to  a  term  of  penal 
servitude  not  lees  than  four  years,  or  to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  or  to 
corporal  punishment  not  exceeding  fifty  lashes  with  imprisonment, 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  loss  of  additional  pay,  or  good  conduct 
pay,  or  pension,  to  which  he  might  have  been  entitled. 

DESERTS.  This  word  is  of  very  vague  signification;  it  is  used 
generally  to  designate  an  uninhabited  place,  a  soUtude,  and  in  this 
sense  18  equally  applicable  to  the  fertile  plains  watered  by  the  Maraflon 
ftnd  the  sandy  wastes  of  Libya.  It  is,  however,  more  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  sandy  and  stony  plains. 

Siliceous  sand,  to  which  the  term  most  commonly  applies,  has  been 
originally  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  or  by 
the  mechanical  comminution  of  flint  itself,  each  particle  being  a  frag- 
ment of  quartz  or  of  flint.  Among  geological  changes  always  proceed- 
mg  IS  the  re-aggregation  and  consolidation  of  these  grains  into  sandstone, 
which,  under  the  continued  action  of  subterranean  heat,  becomes  meta- 
morphosed into  quartK-rock ;  and  this  also,  m  the  lapse  of  ages,  may 


itself  become  disintegrated,  and  return  to  sand  again.  Sand  is  of  great 
importance  to  man,  by  reason  of  the  fertility  which  ite  admixture  with 
clayey  soils  procures,  and  by  the  innimierable  uses  to  which  it  is  applied 
in  the  arts.  Clays  themselves  consist  of  silicate  of  alumina  mingUi 
with  silica  in  a  still  more  minute  state  of  division  than  that  of  nnd, 
rosultlng  from  the  chemical  decomposition  of  felspar,  and  of  other 
minerals  entering  into  the  constitution  of  rocks.  Calcareous  sand  ori^. 
nates  sometimes  in  the  disintegration  of  limestone  rocks,  more  rarely 
in  the  chemical  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lime,  but  most  freqaently 
and  abundantly,  as  in  much  of  the  sand  of  the  sea  and  of  rivers,  in  the 
comminution  of  corals  and  the  broken  shells  of  moUusks,  crustaceac?, 
echinoderms,  and  other  marine  or  aquatic  animals,  the  hard  parts  cf 
which  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  mingled  with  the  entire  shells  of 
foraminifera  and  minute  moUusks.  Of  this  last  description  of  calca- 
reous sand,  that  of  Bermuda  is  a  remarkable  example.  In  manv 
instances  siliceous  and  calcareous  sand,  and  the  latter  of  seven!  or  of 
all  kinds,  are  mixed  together.  The  siliceous  is  the  most  permanent, 
calcareous  sand  being  soluble,  and  in  fact  constantly  subject  to  sulu- 
tion,  in  rain-  and  in  spring-water  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  The 
sand  of  deserte  is  characteristically  (though  not  exclusively)  stliceou.s 
such  sand  being  the  most  abundant  because  siliceous  rocks  predomimt« 
in  the  known  crust  of  the  globe,  and  silica  is  the  most  abundant  earth 
in  nature. 

It  was  here  remarked  in  this  article,  as  originally  published,  thst 
"  in  considering  the  vast  seas  of  sand  which  cover  such  an  amaziag 
proportion  of  the  earth's  surface,  we  aro  tempted  to  believe  that 
thero  is  too  much  of  it,  and  that  it  had  been  better  if  in  its  ste^ 
were  rich  meadows  and  arable  land ;  but  since  deserte  exist,  we  m-jit 
remain  persuaded  that  they  are  necessary  to  the  general  economj  of 
the  globe." 

But  there  may  be  too  much  of  sand,  and  it  may  be  true  thit  it 
would  be  better  if  in  its  stead  thero  was  land  susceptible  of  cuJtiration, 
and  yet  deserte  may  be  necessary  to  the  general  economy  of  the  globe, 
as  it  at  present  existe.  We  have  no  d  priori  knowledge  of  the  tree 
order  of  naturo ;  and,  besides,  deserte,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  ctm- 
stitute  merely  one  term  of  the  series  of  forms  which  the  actual  sarhtx 
of  the  earth  has  to  take  during  the  ceaseless  mutetions  which  preeerre 
it  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  support  of  organic  existence,  and  finally  of 
man  himself. 

A  general  view  of  what  may  be  termed  the  geological  philosophy  of 
deserte  was  given  by  Dr.  Ann  Bou^,  in  his  explanatory  memoir  of  his 
geological  map  of  the  globe,  communicated  to  the  Association  U 
German  NaturaUste  at  Qratz  in  1843,  and  read  also  to  the  OeologicJ 
Society  of  France  in  the  following  year,  and  published  in  that  societre 
*  Bulletin,'  second  series,  vol.  L,  pp.  296-871  (Deserte,  pp.  326-32P. 
With  some  corrections  and  additions,  the  following  stetement  of  this 
view  is  derived  from  Dr.  Bou^s  memoir,  as  given  in  a  condensed  form  vn 
Keith  Johnston's  '  Physical  Atlas.' 

Among  the  facte  of  physical  geography  of  greatest   importanoe 
towards  deciphering  the  geology  of  a  country,  we  must  lunk  the 
locality  of  deserts,  or  of  places  where  water  is  rare  and  vegetation 
almost  or  wholly  wanting.    Deserte,  properly  so  called,  infallibly  p*int 
out  districte  of  the  globe  into  which,  at  a  comparatively  recent  geolo- 
gical epoch,  our  present  seas  wero  prolonged  in  great  gulfs  or  etraiti!. 
or  which  wero  occupied  by  actual  mediterraneans  that  l^ve  now  disap- 
peared wholly  or  in  part,  and  which  gradually  changed  into  fr&shwiici 
lakes  provious  to  their  escape  or  entiro  drying  up.     [Salt-water  kkes, 
however,  have  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  been  an  intervening  tens, 
and  in  many  iostences  the  only  one,  as  is  evident  from  some  of  the 
North  African  and  Persian  deserte,  among  others.]     It  is,  in  taei,  a 
physical  impossibility  that  a  true  desert  can  expose  any  andeitt  foniu- 
tion ;  for  every  district  of  that  description  must  sooner  or  later  hare 
been  covered  by  a  moro  modem  deposit,  moro  or  less  fit  for  sustaining 
vegetetion.    It  is  undisputed  that  our  marine  sandy  beaches  are  the 
only  formations  now  in  progress  at  all  identical  with  deserte ;  and  that 
it  is  only  the  tertiary  formation,  whether  of  salt  or  fresh  water,  aud 
especially  the  strate  of  the  arenaceo-cretaoeous  system,  which,  by  means 
of  the  variety  of  sands,  gritstones,  limestones,  and  days  which  the^ 
iadude,  can  originate  expanses  of  sand  interspersed  wUk  fertile  oatet 
These  facte  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  modem  origin  of  deserts  in 
general,  and  fix,  also,  in  Dr.  Bond's  opinion,  the  compontive  age  of  the 
red  and  white  sandstones  of  Northern  Africa.    We  deduce,  further,  he 
continues,  that  the  formation  of  a  desert  presupposes,  the  vidnitr  of 
certain  strate  or  rock-masses,  the  presence  of  certain  marine  current^ 
and  especially  a  position  between  great  ancient  chains  of  mount&ios 
which  the  water  could  abrade,  in  order  to  form,  with  the  siliceoa5 
portions  of  their  structure,  either  extensive  alluviums  or  strata  of 
sandstone  easily  disintegrated.   To  apply  these  conceptions :  we  find  in 
Egypt,  in  Nubia,  in  Dongola,  towards  the  south  of  Sahara,  is  the 
regency  of  TripoH,  in  Arabia  Petnca  and  Arabia  Felix,  and  in  Pereb, 
the  inferior  cretaceous  formation  giving  rise  to  moving  sands  and  u 
rocks  of  friable  sandstone,  like  those  seen  at  Mans  and  in  Saxon  Swit- 
zerland ;  whilst  in  the  rest  of  Sahara  and  of  Persia,  in  Egypt,  in  Me»»- 
potamia,  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Indus,  in  Central  Asia,  and  Westr  ni 
Australia,  the  tertiary  strate,  or  even  the  alluviums,  have  the  chitf 
share  in  the  production  of  oceans  of  sand  interspersed  here  and  then? 
with  saline  efflorescences.  Other  strate  or  rocks  are  observed  in  deserts, 
on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  moving  soU  of  the  latter  to  invaJ« 
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asd  coyer  up  ereryihuig  which  does  not  oppose  such  domination,  either 
by  its  elevation  above  me  general  level  of  the  plain  or  by  means  of  its 
iratere ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  a  variety  of  rocks  have  been  sup- 
poe«l  to  be  originally  connected  with  deserts,  over  which  they  have  in 
reality  merely  extended  their  sands  derived  from  the  sources  already 
stated.  Ilius,  on  the  two  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  granitic  rocks,  as 
well  u  crystalline  sclusts  and  cretaceous  or  tertiary  limestones,  form  a 
constituent  part  of  the  soil  or  substratum  of  the  deserts.  This  also 
appears  to  be  the  case  with  some  parts  of  the  Asiatic  desert  of  Kobi, 
and  with  the  few  deserts  proper  of  South  America,  such  as  that  of 
Atacama,  covering  crystalline  schists.  At  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  North  America,  deserts  without  water  have  also  been 
prodaced,  it  is  said,  by  the  disaggregation  of  sandstones  of  uncertain 
age.  Still,  of  course,  the  sands  of  deserts  must  always  rest  on  some 
otiier  geological  f onnation^  like  the  sandy  beaches  of  the  present 
day. 

We  proceed  from  the  geology  to  the  physics  and  meteorology  of  the 
subject  Professor  l^ndall  {'  Phil.  Trans.,'  1853)  having  foimd  that 
there  are  the  strongest  experimental  grounds  for  the  belief  that  silica 
possesses  a  higher  conductive  power  for  heat  than  some  of  the  metals, 
and  shown  that  the  average  conducting  power  of  wood  may  be  taken  at 
12",  while  that  of  silica  is  90°  (according  to  the  deflections  of  the  gal- 
Tanometer  employed  in  his  method  of  measuring  that  power),  remarks 
that  the  part  played  by  silica  in  exercising  an  influence  upon  climate 
has  hitherto  had  no  particular  importance  attached  to  it ;  and,  having 
also  cited  the  former  conclusions  of  De  la  Rive  and  De  Candolle  relative 
to  the  influence  which  the  feeble  conducting  power  of  wood  must  exert 
m  preierviug  within  a  tree  the  warmth  which  it  acquires  from  the  soil, 
proceeds  to  contrast,  in  exemplifying  the  functions  in  nature  of  silica, 
two  regions  overspread  wi^  the  former  and  with  the  latter  respectively. 
'*  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  progress  which  takes  place  from 
EunriBe  to  the  hour  of  maximum  temperature  in  a  region  overspread 
with  forests,  and  compare  it  with  that  which  must  take  place  in  the 
AMcan  desert  In  the  former  case,  the  heat  slowly  and  with  difficulty 
penetrates  the  masses  of  wood  and  leaves  on  which  it  falls ;  and  after 
the  point  of  maximum  temperature  is  passed,  the  yielding  up  of  the 
heat  acquired  is  proportionately  slow.  In  the  desert,  however,  the 
masB  of  silica  exposed  to  the  sun  becomes  burning  hot  as  the  hour  of 
maximum  temperature  approaches ;  but  after  this  is  passed  the  heat  is 
yielded  up  with  proportionate  facility.  Hence  a  maximum  and  a  mini- 
mum tiiennometer  must,  in  the  latter  case,  mark  a  far  wider  range  of 
temperature  during  the  twenty-four  hours  than  the  former.  This 
agrees  with  observation.  In  Sahara,  to  use  the  words  of  Mrs.  Somer- 
Tille,  during  'the  glare  of  noon  the  air  quivers  with  the  heat  reflected 
from  the  red  sand,  and  in  the  night  it  is  chilled  under  a  clear  skv 
sparkling  with  its  host  of  stars.'  Were  gypsum,  however  [of  whicn 
some  deserts  consist],  the  prevailing  mineral,  it  is  a  priori  certain  that 

this  could  not  be  the  case  to  anything  like  its  present  extent A 

cube  of  the  latter  substance,  examined  in  the  usual  manner,  produces  a 
deflection  of  19°  only.    It  is  scarcely  superior  to  wood." 

Deserts  of  sand  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  Old  than  in  the 
Kew  World.  Almost  every  plain,  even  the  best  cultivated  in  Europe, 
Gontauu  patches  of  sand  of  greater  or  less  extent ;  but  to  confine  our- 
selves to  detartt,  properly  so  ^lled,  let  us  consider  the  immense  surface 
which  they  occupy  on  the  ancient  continent* 

Africa,  from  its  we9tem  coast,  between  the  Senegal  river  on  the 
Boath  and  Marooco  on  the  north,  to  the  border  of  the  Red  Sea,  pre- 
eenta  one  vast  sea  of  sand,  occupying  upon  an  average  about  48  degrees 
of  longitude  and  10  of  latitude,  which  is  but  partially  interrupted  by  a 
projecting  part  of  Fezzan  and  by  the  narrow  vaUey  of  the  Nile.  This 
sterile  region  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts ;  the  more  considerable, 
that  to  tile  west,  being  called  the  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  and  the 
otiier,  to  the  eastward,  sometimes  bearing  the  name  of  the  Libyan 
Desert  Both  the  one  and  the  other  indose  a  few  small  fertile  spots 
called  0bm9,  which  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  sands  like  islands  in  the 
ocean.  They  serve  as  a  resting-place  to  the  merchants,  who,  by  means 
of  camels,  poetically  termed  the  ships  of  the  desert,  traverse  these 
dismal  r^ons. 

Tke  Daert  of  Sahara  [Sahara,  in  Geoo.  Div.]  is  represented  to  us 
u  covered  with  moving  sands  formed  into  ridges  like  the  waves  of  the 
Gca.  In  the  midst  of  these  sands,  whose  position  and  aspect  are  con- 
tinually changing  by  the  effect  of  the  vdnd,  are  dispersed  a  few  rocky 
hills,  and  sznall  hollows  where  the  collected  waters  nourish  a  few 
■hrubs,  ferns,  and  grasses.  The  mountains  which  bound  the  desert  on 
the  west  present  insulated  pinnacles,  descending  gradually  into  a  plain 
007ered  with  white  and  shup  siliceous  stones,  and  which  is  at  last  con- 
founded with  the  sands.  At  Tegazza,  and  some  other  places  rock-salt, 
whiter  than  the  whitest  marble,  extends  in  vast  beds  breath  a  stratum 
of  rock. 

"During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,"  says  Malte  Brun,  "the  dry 
>M  heated  air  presents  tne  aspect  of  a  red  vapour ;  the  horizon  seems 
"tuning  with  the  fires  of  innumerable  volcanoes.  The  rains,  which 
M  from  July  till  October,  hIo  not  extend  their  uncertain  and  momen- 
tary benefits  to  all  parts  alike.  An  aromatic  herb  resembling  thyme, 
the  plant  which  bears  the  Sahara  berry,  acacias,  and  other  thorny 
Bhnibs,  nettles,  and  briars, — such  is  the  only  v^etation  which  is  met 
with  on  a  few  spots  in  the  desert.  Rarely  is  a  grove  of  date-trees  or  of 
Other  plants  to  be  seen.    A  few  monkeys,  a  few  antelopes,  content 
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themselves  with  what  little  food  they  can  find.  The  ostrich  also 
inhabits  this  region  in  numerous  flocks,  feeding  upon  lizards  and  snails 
and  a  few  coarse  herbs.  Lions,  panthers,  and  serpents,  often  of  a 
monstrous  size,  add  to  the  horror  of  these  dreadful  solitudes.  The 
desert  presents  no  traces  of  a  beaten  path,  and  the  caravans  that 
traverse  it,  directing  their  way  by  the  polar  star,  describe  a  tortuous 
road  in  order  to  profit  by  the  oases,  described  as  brilliant  with 
vegetation,  but  which  probably  owe  a  great  part  of  their  reputa- 
tion to  the  contrast  they  form  with  the  absolute  barrenness  of  the 
desert." 

Such  is  the  dryness  of  the  terrible  burning  wind  named  Samoom, 
Samum,  or  more  properly  Samiel,  that  it  frequently  absorbs  the  water 
contained  in  the  skins  borne  by  the  cameU  for  the  use  of  the  merchants 
and  drivers.  A  last  cruise  of  water  has  been  sold  for  ten  thousand 
drachmas  of  gold.  In  1805,  an  akkabah  or  caravan,  composed  of  2000 
persons  and  1800  camels,  not  having  found  water  in  the  usual  halting 
places,  they  all,  men  and  animaLs,  perished  of  thirst.  It  is  in  tJie  desert 
that  is  seen  most  particixlarly  that  singular  optical  illusion  termed  the 
Mirage.    [Mirage.] 

Jkaeri  of  the  North-Ea*t  and  East  of  Africa. — The  great  sandy  region, 
as  we  have  said,  is  contracted  in  one  place  by  the  country  of  Fezzan. 
To  the  east  and  south  of  this  are  deserts  occupied  by  the  Tibbops,  a 
nation  of  Berbers ;  whilst  on  the  north-east  the  desert  of  Barca,  the 
ancient  (>renaica,  extends  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean ;  both  these  are 
continued  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  great  desert  of  Libya,  which  bor- 
ders  on  Egypt,  forming  its  western  boundary.  These  deserts  differ 
little  in  character  from  the  Sahara.  To  tHe  south,  the  Libyan  desert 
joins  the  equally  sterile  region  of  northern  Nubia ;  leaving  which,  and 
crossing  the  Nile,  we  again  meet  with  sandy  and  rocky  tracts,  which, 
from  Abyssinia  on  the  south  as  far  as  Suez  on  the  north,  occupy  the 
whole  space  between  the  river  and  the  Red  Sea. 

A  comprehensive  induction  due — ^we  believe  originally  due — to  the 
late  Edward  Forbes,  has  shown  that  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  seas 
are  the  remainder  of  a  former  great  Indian  ocean  and  south  Mediter- 
ranean, which  extended  to  the  mountains  of  northern  central  Africa, 
prior  to  the  elevation  of  the  eastern  portion  of  its  bed,  now  forming 
the  land  of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine ;  and  probably  also,  it  may  be 
inferred,  before  the  Mediterranean  depression  had  been  opened  to  the 
Atlantic  waters  on  the  west.  Agreeably  to  this  view,  the  Sahara  and 
Libyan  deserts,  as  Forbes  further  showed,  occupy  the  drained  tiiough  but 
slightly  elevated  bed  of  the  western  part  of  this  ancient  ocean,  extending 
northward  from  the  mountains  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  present 
Mediterranean.  As  Dr.  Bolle  has  evinced  (Hooker's  '  Journal  of  Botany,' 
1852,  p.  122)  that  Fuertaventura,  the  greatest  of  the  Canarian  islands, 
is  a  Sanara  in  miniature,  we  may  add  that  it  must  also  have  extended 
westward  beyond  the  line  of  the  existing  African  coast  into  a  part  of 
the  area  now  occupied  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

Deserts  of  ArcUna. — Passing  from  Africa  to  Arabia,  we  first  meet 
with  the  sandy  hills  which  form  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  separate  the 
Arabian  gulf  from  the  Mediterranean,  whose  coast-line  they  follow  as 
far  as  Palestine.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  these  sands  extends  the 
stony  and  barren  tract  known  by  the  name  of  Arabia  Petraea.  The 
reputed  Mount  Sinai,  an  imposing  mass  of  granite,  is  there  surrounded 
by  rocks  of  inferior  height,  composed  in  part  of  sandstone,  and  inclosing 
a  few  fertUe  valleys  producing  grapes,  pears,  and  other  excellent  fruits ; 
but  the  country  in  general  is  of  frightful  sterility,  presenting  nothing 
but  a  few  shrubs  of  Egyptian  thorn  {cKoda  vera),  which  furmshes  the 
gum  arable,  with  capera,  and  a  few  other  plants,  intermixed  with  rocks 
of  a  blackish  granite,  of  jasper,  and  of  sienite,  and  plains  covered  ;srith 
sand,  flints,  and  rolled  stones.  There  are,  however,  large  herds  of 
gazeUes  and  other  game. 

On  the  south,  as  far  as  Hadramaut,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Euphrates  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  west  by  Hejaz  and  Temen, 
extend  the  vast  deserts  of  Nejd  and  Ahkaff,  which  produce  nothing 
but  a  few  saline  plants,  and  their  general  appearance  difien  little  from 
tihe  deserts  of  Africa,  unless  it  be  that  they  contain  many  hilly  oases 
adorned  vrith  palms  and  date  trees. 

Continuing  our  route  towards  the  Euphrates,  we  leave  on  our  left 
that  part  of  the  Arabian  desert  which  bean  particularly  the  name  of 
the  desert  of  Syria,  which  extends  northward  as  far  as  Haleb,  and  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  traveller  discoven  the  extensive  and  solitary 
ruins  of  Palmyra,  the  once  magnificent  residence  of  Zenobia. 

Desert  of  Mesopotamia. — Having  crossed  the  Euphrates,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  ancient  Mesopotamia,  so  called  from  two  Greek  words 
signifying  between  the  rivers,  that  is,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and 
which,  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  name,  includes  Aljezireh  on 
the  north,  and  Irak-Arabia  or  Babylonia  on  the  south. 

With  the  exception  of  narrow  slips  along  the  two  rivera  just  men- 
tioned, Mesopotamia  is  a  desert  still  more  horrible  than  those  of  Africa 
and  Arabia,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  continuation.  It  is 
covered  vdth  burning  sands  and  sterile  gypsum.  Wormwood  and 
certain  aromatic  shrubs  are  the  only  vegetation,  which,  covering 
immense  spaces,  banish  "all  other  plants.  The  watere  of  this  desert, 
mostly  all  saline  or  sulphurous,  give  rise  to  pestJential  miasmata, 
which  remain  suspended  over  the  desert  till,  the  equilibrium  of  the 
air  being  disturbed,  Uiere  is  formed  that  pestiferous  wind  so  justly 
dreaded  in  Syria  axid  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  suffocates  any  one 
who  has  temerity  enough  to  expose  -himself  to  its  influence. 
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This  deeeri,  occupied  by  Arabs  living  upon  plunder,  is  trsTersed  by 
the  caravans  which  carry  on  the  commerce  between  Haleb  and  Bagdad. 
Its  southern  portion,  or  Irak-Arabia,  presents,  by  reason  of  the 
proximity  of  the  two  riverd,  an  aspect  quite  diJSerent  from  that  of 
Aljesdreh.  That  portion  of  the  plain  which  forms  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonia is  covered  with  alluvium,  and,  like  the  delta  of  Egypt,  is  periodi- 
cally inundated.  It  is  an  immense  meadow,  requiring  only  the  hand 
of  industry  to  b«  covered  as  heretofore  with  abundant  harvests^  and  to 
become  once  more  the  garden  of  Asia. 

Deserts  of  Per^/a.  -  Scarcely  have  we  left  behind  us  these  dismal 
regions,  stiU  directing  our  course  eastward,  and  near  the  34th  parallel 
of  N.  lat.,  when  we  meet  with  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan^  covered 
with  foreats,  and  intersected  by  fruitful  valleys. 

Having  scaled  this  wall,  which  forms  the  eastern  boimdary  of  the 
basin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  we  find  ourselves  on  the  high  table- 
land of  Persia,  where  we  again  meet  with  extensive  deserts,  some  of 
them  sandy,  such  as  we  have  already  seen,  but  more  genenJly  of  an 
argillaceous  soil ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  Persian  deserts  seem  to  form 
the  transition  between  those  of  Africa  and  Arabia  and  the  Tartarian 
stejypes. 

In  Persia  there  are  five  principal  deserts,  which  occupy  about  three- 
tenths  of  the  surface  of  the  country.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  great 
salt  desert,  which  separates  Irak-Ajemi  from  Khoraasan,  and  is  about 
130  leagues  long  and  70  wide.  On  the  south  it  joins  the  desert  of 
Carmania ;  on  the  east  it  unites  to  the  province  of  Khoraasan.  Its 
soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  whose  surface  is  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence 
in  some  places  an  inch  thick ;  and  its  vegetation,  as  in  all  the  high 
•plains  of  the  country,  consists  of  saline  plants,  such  as  the  StaHee 
Tartari&if  intermingled  with  a  few  patches  of  pasture.  The  three 
other  deserts  are  those  of  Kiab,  of  Meckran,  and  of  Karakoum.  The 
desert  of  Meckran  is  in  Beloochistan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  sea  of  Oman,  and  is  separated  from  the  desert  of  Sinde  in  Hin- 
dofftan  by  the  Biahouic  mountains  and  the  Indus.  It  does  not  belong 
to  the  table-land  of  Persia,  but  to  the  basin  of  the  sea,  of  which  it 
forms  the  northern  boundary,  or  coast  line  followed  by  a  part  of  the 
anny  of  Alexander  the  Great  on  its  return  from  India.  Its  produc- 
tions differ  from  those  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  conaist  of  the  Indian 
palm,  and  the  aromatic  shrubs  of  Arabia  Felix.  The  desert  ol  Kara- 
koum is  to  the  noith  of  Khorassan ;  it  is  sandy. 

Deserts  of  Grand  Tartary. — Descending  the  Paropamision  mountains 
which  bound  Khorassan  on  the  noi'th,  and  form  in  tiiat  direction  the 
escarpment  of  the  great  high-land  of  Persia,  of  which  the  sandy 
province  of  Kohistan  seems  to  form  the  ridge,  we  enter  upon  the 
deserts  of  Independent  Tartary.  This  country  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Paropamisus  already  named,  and  by  the  lofty  chain  of 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  the  continuation ;  on  the 
east  by  the  high  mountains  which  separate  it  from  China;  on  the 
north  by  some  ridges,  which  on  the  one  hand  descend  from  the  great 
Altaic  chain,  and  on  the  other  from  the  extremity  of  the  Urahan 
mountains ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
the  north-western  declivity  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia.  It 
occupies  a  surface  of  about  60,000  square  leagues,  of  which  the 
greater  half  is  a  desert;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  immediate 
foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  water-courses,  the  whole  country  is 
condemned  to  draught  and  sterility.  The  saline  and  sandy  plains 
extend  even  round  the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian  as  £u*  as  the 
Don,  and,  to  the  east  of  the  Ural,  join  the  steppe  of  Isim,  claimed  by 
Russia. 

The  country  of  KhoT^areeme  or  Karissum  on  the  south  of  Lake 
Aral  is  now  reduced,  by  causes  among  which  the  invasion  of  the  sands 
is  perhaps  the  most  powerful,  to  the  little  district  of  Khiva,  which 
rises  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  and  which  a  man  may  ride  round  in 
three  days. 

The  greater  Bucharia,  or  Bokhara,  is  also  surroimded  by  sands  to 
the  north  aud  west.  The  whole  of  Independent  Tartary  at  the  present 
time  perhaps  hardly  contains  a  population  of  five  millions, — a  proof  of 
the  extreme  sterility  of  the  soil. 

On  the  south-east  of  the  province  of  Kohistan,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  is  situated  Segestan,  and  the  country  of  the  Afghans. 

Desert  of  Afghanistan. — Afghanistan  is  an  extensive  coimtry,  con- 
taining the  city  of  Candahar.  [Afghauistan,  in  Geoo.  Drv.  It  is  a 
vast  sandy  basin,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mountains 
by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  north,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  Lhorah  and  Helmend  or  Hindamend,  which  latter  traverses 
it  from  east  to  west,  and  terminates  in  the  Lake  Zorah.  The  land 
rises  on  the  north-east  towards  the  lofty  mountains  which  sustain 
the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia,  and  from  which  descend  the  Indus 
towards  the  south-west,  and  the  Ganges  to  the  south-east. 

The  vast  extent  of  arid  deserts  which  we  have  just  described, 
scarcely  interrupted  by  the  Indus  itself,  reaches  to  the  very  banks  of 
the  Hesydrus,  the  most  eastern  of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab. 

From  Cape  Bojador  on  the  Atlantic  to  beyond  the  Indus,  the  sandy 
region  extends  in  a  curved  line  of  1400  geographical  miles,  and,  setting 
aside  the  fertile  oases,  is  estimated  by  Humboldt  as  covering  a  surface 
of  300,000  square  leagues;  and  yet,  however  extensive  this  tract,  which 
seems  condemned  to  eternal  sterility,  we  have  still  to  consider  the 
great  central  table-land  of  Asia,  not  less  arid  than  what  we  have  just 
seen.  * 


Deserts  of  tke  Great  Central  Plateau  of  il«a.— The  first  country  «« 
meet  with  as  we  go  eastward  is  Little  Bucharia,  bounded  on  the  nortli 
by  the  moimtain  chain  of  Alak,  which  separates  it  from  Songaria,  uA 
on  the  south  by  the  Moos  Tagh  and  Great  Tibet^  On  the  oast  it  ioiu 
Mongolia. 

Little  Bucharia  is  tolerably  fertile  near  the  mountaina,  whence 
descend  innumerable  streams,  whichj  uniting  in  the  river  Yarbai 
flow  with  it  into  the  Lake  Lop,  having  no  issue.  The  wbok  of  the 
centre  and  eastern  portion  of  the  country  is  a  aandy  and  alt 
desert. 

Leaving  on  the  north  Songaria,  which  also  contains  immeiue  uid 
spots,  and  whence  the  river  Irti^  takes  its  rise,  still  continuing  our 
route  towards  the  east,  we  find  the  sterile  plain  extending  to^^ids 
Mongolia,  where  it  opens  out  to  form  the  vast  desert  of  Shamo,  which 
extends  to  the  Great  Wall  of  China  through  a  length  of  500  ka^asa, 
rarely  interspersed  with  a  few  fertile  spots. 

From  the  outer  slopes  of  those  mountains  which  inclose  and  susUb 
the  central  plateau,  the  highest  in  the  world,  descend  those  mightj 
rivers  which,  on  the  one  lumd,  fertilise  the  great  empire  of  China,  »ad 
pour  the  tribute  of  their  waters  into  the  Pacific,  and  on  th«  other, 
traverse  the  widely-extended  steppez  of  Siberia  to  disembogue  into  the 
BVozen  Ocean. 

As  for  the  area  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  Tartarian  tahle>h]Ki,tt 
may  on  a  vtay  moderate  computation  be  estimated  at  100,000  iquan 
leagues,  which,  together  with  the  former  300,000  for  the  Airicju}, 
Arabian,  and  Persian  deserts,  and  about  100,000  more  for  the  wkielj- 
spread  sandy  and  barren  tracts  in  the  south  o|  Africa,  and  sand j  patchti 
of  Europe,  gives  a  grand  total  of  half  a  million  square  leagues  of  desert 
in  the  Old  World  alone;  that  is,  a  surface  equal  to  the  whole  of  £urop«, 
or  forty-four  times  the  extent  of  Great  Britain,  and  this  without  imuu- 
ding  the  boundless  steppes  of  Siberia,  or  the  marshy  plains  oi  Northem 
Asia  bordering  on  the  icy  sea. 

A  peculiarity  of  character  in  the  enormoiis  heat  and  aridity  of  th« 
Australian  deserts,  and  which  also  appears  to  be  extended,  though  in 
an  inferior  degree,  to  those  of  South  Africa,  has  a  cause  purely  jUro- 
nomical — the  greater  proximity  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  at  the  p^riiJ 
of  the  summer  solstice  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  winter  soUiice 
in  the  northern ;  and  was  pointed  out  a  few  years  since  by  bir 
J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  in  his '  Elements  of  Astronomy '  (369),  4c.  Tlia 
peculiarity  is  so  remarkable,  and  would  appear  to  be  in  its  tuniUte 
cause  of  so  many  phenomena,  characterising  the  physical  geogni|iLy 
and  all  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  in  Australia,  that  it  is  re«|uis.t6 
to  enter  more  particularly  into  the  subject  than  might  at  hrst  o^t 
api>ear  necessary. 

For  half  the  year  the  earth  is  one-thirtieth  part  nearer  the  son  Uun 
in  the  other  half-year,  and  the  difference  of  the  sun  s  direct  heating 
power  amounts,  in  consequence,  to  one-fifteenth  of  the  «hol«;  but 
during  that  half-year,  precisely,  the  earth  moves  quicker  in  lift  orbit, 
and  therefore  does  not  receive  any  more  heat  than  in  the  other  half- 
year  when  it  moves  slower,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  smb.  Xo 
inequality  therefore  exists  between  the  mean  temperature  oi  the  t«o 
hemispheres,  but  an  equal  and  impartial  distribution  of  heat  is  aocufibd 
to  both. 

The  perihelion  of  the  earth's  orbit,  however, — ^the  point  where  the 
earth  is  nearest  to  the  sun  by  3,000,000  of  miles,  is  nearly  at  the  place 
of  the  southern  summer  solstice,  so  that  the  efifect  of  the  greater  heat- 
ing power  of  the  sun,  owing  to  the  smaller  distance  ol  the  earth  at  ths 
particular  time,  the  midsummer  of  Uie  southern  hemisphere,  ia  really 
to  augment  the  local  temperature  of  places  in  that  hemisphere.  Ihit 
causes  the  direct  impression  of  the  sun's  heat  in  the  height  of  Busuner, 
to  use  the  words  of  ^e  original  eiucidat<«r  of  the  subject:  ''The 
glow  and  ardour  of  his  rays — under  a  perfectly  clear  sky,  at  noon,  in 
equal  latitudes  and  under  equal  circumstances  of  exposure,"  to  b« 
"  very  materially  greater  in  the  southern  hemisphere  than  in  tk 
northern.*  One  fifteenth  is  too  considerable  a  fraction  of  the  whok 
intensity  of  simshine,"  continues  Sir  J.  Herschel,  **  not  to  agsrarate  is 
a  serious  degree  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  it  in  thinty 
deserts,  without  shelter.  The  accounts  of  these  sufferings  in  the 
interior  ol  Australia,  for  instance,  are  of  the  most  frightful  kind,  and 
would  seem  far  to  exceed  what  have  ever  been  undexgcoie  by  tnTeii«o 
in  the  northern  deserts  of  Africa.'* 

Facts  illustrative  of  this  peculiarity  ol  the  Australian  deaeriSf  great 
part  of  which,  in  consequence,  and  on  accoimt  of  their  miueralugical 
constitution,  are  in  the  state  ol  compact  highly-baked  earth,  will  be 
lound  in  the  reLitions  of  their  explorers ;  espea^y  in  Capt  Stuit't 
Narrative  of  his  expedition  into  Central  Australia.  He  remarb,  that 
the  ground  was  almost  a  molten  surface ;  and  the  progress  of  oneoi  the 
most  recent  expeditions  is  stated  to  have  been  terminated  by  the 
ground  having  assumed  the  condition  of  the  top  of  a  glowing  brick-kiiBj 
properly,  of  a  clamp  of  bummg  bricks.  Capt.  Stokes,  R.N.,  has  record^ 
in  his  '  Discoveries  in  Austndia,'  circumstances  which  evince  that  thi 

*  It  must  be  remembered,  that,  as  if  to  counteraot  any  possiUe  tea^"^?^ 
this  to  dUturb  the  general  equilibrium  or  balanced  conditioB  of  tbc  t^'<^* 
suiface,  on  which  the  well-being  of  the  human  race  and  of  organic  nature  u 
general  depcnd<«,  the  land  being  greater  in  extent  in  the  northern  heini*pbfWi 
which  has  ita  sunjmer  solstice  in  June,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  (as  Vt> 
feasor  Dove  has  shown)  la  greater  in  that  monUi  than  it  is  in  December,  vv> 
the  earth  is  actually  nearest  the  sun. 
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heat  acquired  from  the  Bun,  in  the  norihem  regions  of  the  country,  is 
90  great,  that  though  the  air  becomes  cooler  in  the  night,  from  the 
absence  of  the  solar  radiation,  the  terrestrial  radiation,  as  he  observed, 
is  insufficient  perceptibly  to  cool  the  ground,  the  heat  of  which 
must  therefore  accumulate  until  the  end  of  the  solstice,  and  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  phenomena  just  noticed.  Even  at  Adelaide, 
is  the  province  of  South  Australia,  in  a  higher  latitude,  the  tem- 
perature, at  the  same  season,  is  such  as  often  to  threaten,  and 
Bometimes  to  produce,  disastrous  results ;  that  of  the  air  having 
be^n,  for  example,  in  February,  1858,  for  a  week  or  more,  at  from 
110*tol20*F^r. 

In  South  Africa  analogous  circumstances  of  weather  and  terrestrial 
rorface  have  been  observed  in  Little  Namaqualand,  half  of  which  is 
stated  to  be  a  dreary  waste  of  desert  sand,  and  the  remainder  a  howl- 
ing wilderness  of  lofty  rugged  mountain  chains  and  peaks,  with 
extensive  tracts  where  no  blade  of  grass  or  drop  of  water  can  be  found. 
Mr.  Bell,  a  recent  explorer,  though  he  had  travelled  in  South  Africa 
for  twenty-four  years,  had  never  acquired,  until  his  recent  examina- 
tioQ  of  this  region,  "  any  adequate  idea  of  utter  desolation."  The 
change  of  weather  was  rapid  from  that  accompanying  heavy  snow  up 
to  intense  heat ;  indicating  the  agency,  throughout  the  seasons,  of  the 
same  principles,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  govern  the  diurnal  changes 
of  temperature  in  the  deserts  of  Northern  Africa. 

The  principal  desert-plains  of  America,  being  of  a  different  character 
and  known  by  other  names,  as  Pampas,  SAyA275AHS,  &c.,  are  described 
TmdpT  their  proper  heads. 

DESICCATION  is  the  operation  of  drying  bodies,  and  is  effected  in 
different  modes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance. 

One  of  the  simplest  cases  is  that  of  drying  a  precipitate  which  has 
snl-siiied  in  the  fluid  from  which  it  is  thrown  down :  this  may  be 
effected  after  due  washing  by  transferring  it  to  a  glass,  porcelain,  silver, 
w  platinum  capsule,  the  weight  of  which  being  previously  determined, 
that  of  the  substance  dried  is  readily  found  on  weighing.  Sometimes 
inbstanccs  are  dried  merely  by  exposing  them  to  the  air ;  in  other 
cases  at  a  temperature  regulated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances, as  at  lOO"*  or  212%  in  warm  chambers,  or  a  sand  heftt,  or  at  a 
red  or  white  heat. 

The  desiccation  of  precipitates  upon  paper  filters  is  very  commonly 
effected  to  a  certain  extent  by  absorption,  or  by  placing  the  filter  and 
its  contents  upon  a  piece  of  chalk  or  upon  a  brick;  the  operation 
being  completed  either  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  in  any  of  the  vessels 
and  at  any  of  the  temperaturee  above  named.  In  many  instances 
desiccation  is  performed  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  which  is  useful  in 
th(^  cases  where  delicate  organic  bodies,  which  would  be  injured  even 
by  moderate  degrees  of  heat,  require  drying.  Mr.  Leslie's  process  con- 
fists  in  placing  the  sul^tance  to  be  dried  (or  a  fluid  to  be  evaporated) 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  over  a  basin  containing  sulphuric 
acid  or  some  other  substance  having  great  affinity  for  water.  The 
receiver  being  exhausted,  the  operation  is  left  to  itself.  On  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  air,  the  moisture  is  readily  vaporised  and  is  quickly 
absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  vaporisation  and  absorption 
continue  till  the  substance  is  dry. 

Desiccation  may  be  carried  on  at  common  temperatures  without  the 
process  of  exhaustion  above  described ;  thus  a  basin  containing  quick- 
lime with  a  moist  precipitate  placed  above  it,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  jar  or  receiver,  will  soon  render  the  precipitate  dry.  Any  deli- 
quescent salt  may  be  substituted  in  some  cases  for  sulphuric  acid  or 
quicklime ;  such,  for  example,  as  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
diloride  of  calcium. 

In  chemical  investigations  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  deprive 
Raseoia  bodies  of  their  moisture.  The  nature  of  the  drying  substance 
employed  must  depend  upon  that  of  the  gas  to  be  desiccated :  thus 
ammoniacal  gas  is  absorbed  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  immediately  by 
sulphuric  acid,  but  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash  answers  well  for  it. 
Again,  sulphurous  acid  gas  would  be  absorbed  by  potash  or  carbonate 
of  potash,  carbonic  acid  being  evolved  in  Uie  latter  case.  In  fact  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  desiccator  exerts  no  chemical  action  upon  the 
substance  to  be  dried. 

DESIGN.  In  the  Fine  Arts  the  word  design  (from  the  Italian 
disegnartj  to  draw)  is  employed  in  two  very  different  significations. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  used  merely  to  signify  the  act  of  drawing,  or 
representing  in  lines,  the  form  of  any  object;  in  the  next  place  it 
expresses  that  combination  of  invention  and  purpose  which  enables  the 
artist  to  compose  a  picture  or  a  group,  without  reference  to  the  material 
in  which  it  is  executed.. 

The  accurate  conception  of  form  and  beauty  is  displayed  in  the  most 
toaaterly  degree  in  the  ancient  Greek  sculptures ;  and  in  the  invention 
of  appropriate  attitudes,  and  perfection  of  physical  form,  the  design  of 
the  beat  Greek  sculptors  cannot  be  surpaasetl.  And  whilst  such  works 
»8  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon  are  the  safest  guides  to  the  young 
■culptor,  they  afibrd  also  models  that  cannot  be  too  carefully  considered 
by  students  of  every  other  branch  of  art.  Of  all  the  existing  specimens 
of  painting,  the  works  of  the  Italian  masters  display  the  most  consum- 
mate excellence  in  design,  especially  the  Florentine  and  Roman  schools, 
and  among  them  Raffitelle's  in  particular.  The  conception  of  the  story, 
and  the  ruling  passion  of  the  moment ;  the  selection  of  forms  appro- 
priate to  the  actors  of  the  story;  the  invention  of  appropriate  attitudes, 
not  merely  for  the  single  figures,  but  for  whole  groups,  artfully  dis- 


posed in  snoh  manner  as  to  be  adapted  at  once  to  the  freedom  of  nature 
and  the  intention  of  the  artist  to  assign  to  each  its  position  according 
to  its  prominence  in  the  story;  and  the  perfect  execution  of  the  design, 
placing  before  our  eyes  in  a  palpable  shape  the  inward  thoughts  of  the 
painter,  combine  to  render  the  design  of  Rafibelle's  works  Uie  most 
perfect  in  existence.  Michel  Angelo's  power  is  more  apparent  in  the 
conception  and  execution  of  forma  purely  physical,  and  his  design  is 
therefore  of  a  more  limited  though  perhaps  hardly  less  elevated  style. 
A  single  figure  from  his  unrivalled  hand  may  be  contemplated  with 
emotions  of  admiration  and  wonder  scarcely  less  than  those  which  we 
feel  when  the  whole  of  his  g^reatest  work  is  before  us.  Raffaelle 
designed  not  merely  to  overawe  the  spectator  with  physical  vastness, 
but  to  elevate  him  above  the  visible  world.  Human  suffering,  super- 
human inspiration,  and  divine  benignity  are  subyscts  within  the  reach 
of  his  pencil.  These  are  displayed  equally  in  his  cartoons  as  in 
hit  frasooee  and  oH  paintings — ^perhaps,  indeed,  even  more.  [Car- 
TOONB.]  The  tortured  figure  of  the  chastised  Ananias,  the  terrible 
power  inspired  into  Peter,  the  prophetic  absorption  of  the  apostle  near 
him,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  source  of  that  power,  bring  into 
the  design  of  that  one  cartoon  (the  Death  of  Ananias)  the  most  sublime 
spectdations ;  and  if  it  be  second  to  the  Transfiguration  as  a  pictiu*e,  it 
is  no  less  a  model  of  perfection  in  design, — notwithstanding  anachronisms 
of  costume,  &o.,  which  it  would  be  absurd  in  a  painter  of  the  present 
day  to  repeat, 

The  student  in  design  may  discover  the  means  by  which  former 
artists  attained  their  power  by  carefully  studying  and  thoroughly  ana- 
lysing their  works, — namely,  the  sculptures  of  Greece  and  the  paintings 
of  the  old  masters.  But  it  must  be  study  pursued  with  a  view  to 
the  enlargement  of  his  artistic  powers,  not  to  the  accumulation  of  pre- 
cedents or  the  imitation  of  style.  Copying,  he  must  recollect,  is  at 
best,  as  Reynolds  expressed  it,  a  delusive  kind  of  industry.  He  must, 
however,  equally  avoid  following  the  implied  advice  of  Reynolds,  merely 
to  store  his  mind  with  the  thoughts  of  the  great  masters,  and  e:ive  them 
forth  second-hand  as  his  own.  That  the  greatest  poets  and  painters 
have  borrowed  is  no  apology  for  an  education  which  recommends 
only  borrowing.  To  appropriate  with  justice  and  effect  the  thought  of 
another,  the  borrower  must  be  at  least  as  great  as  the  original  inventor. 
The  legitimate  object  of  study,  or  that  part  of  study  which  seeks  to 
shorten  the  process  of  education,  is  to  discover  the  mode  which  other 
artists  have  pursued  in  disciplining  their  minds,  and  eyrs,  and  hands, 
in  order  to  comprehend  and  express  the  nature  which  they  had  to 
portray.  Art,  as  ha^  been  said  already  [Arts,  Fi^e],  is  creative,  not 
imitative.  Every  work  of  Fine  Art,  to  whatever  class  it  belong,  is 
valuable  in  proportion  as  it  reveals  the  inner  thought,  idea,  or  mental 
idiosyncracy  of  the  artist ;  and  that  comrse  of  study,  therefore,  will 
be  most  ^cient  which  prepares  the  student  to  give  the  fullest 
effect  to  what  he  himself  has  observed  in  human  experience  and 
external  nature.  The  study  of  the  best  poets,  of  histories,  and  the 
lives  of  individuals,  of  emotions  casually  displayed  in  the  events  of 
daily  life,  and  in  fact  everything  that  helps  to  teach  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  the  working  of  its  internal  feelings,  combined  with 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  external  forms  which  must  enter  into 
every  composition,  wUl  conduce  to  the  development  of  a  power  of 
original  design. 

DESIGN,  IN  ARCHITECTURE.  Design,  together  with  its 
meaning  of  drawing,  is  often  imderstood  to  mean  the  idea,  rather  than 
the  drawinfj,  of  either  a  picture  or  of  a  building ;  and  people  talk  of  the 
design  of  either  of  those  classes  of  art  production,  as  though  it  me<ant 
exclusively  the  abstract  invention,  or  the  original  conception,  of  the 
artist.  There  is  also  a  moral  sense  attached  to  the  word,  which  is 
frequently  used,  in  works  even  which  treat  exclusively  of  art,  namely, 
the  sense  of  intention  ;  and  a  man  is  said  to  do  a  particular  thing  with 
design,  when  he  does  it  with  a  premeditated  intention.  In  the  follow- 
ing notice  the  word  wUl  be  used  exclusively  in  the  primary  sense,  or 
that  of  an  equivalent  to  the  art  of  drawing,  as  applied  to  archi- 
tecture or  engineering ;  the  secondary  sense  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after under  the  head  Inyektion  ;  and  the  illustrations  to  be  given  will 
have  special  reference  to  the  practice  of  engineering  and  architectural 
works. 

The  scheme,  idea,  or,  as  it  is  more  usually  termed,  the  design, 
whether  for  an  intended  building  or  that  of  one  already  erected,  is 
usually  shown  by  means  of  a  series  of  diagrams  or  drawings,  which, 
being  exact  geometrical  representations,  are  therefore  too  technical 
and  formal  to  satisfy  those  who  look  at  them  as  pictures,  besides  being 
likewise  in  some  degree  imperfect  as  separate  representations,  yet, 
taken  one  with  another,  convey  a  much  more  exact  and  complete 
notion  of  the  whole,  both  internally  and  externally,  than  can  be 
obtained  by  any  other  mode  of  delineation ;  because  they  not  only 
exhibit  the  actual  forms  and  dimensions  as  they  really  are  intended  to 
exist,  and  not  merely  as  they  would  appear  to  the  eye  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  spectator ;  but  they  also  reveal  the  whole  anatomy  of 
the  fabric,  together  with  many  particulars  that  are  concealed  from 
view  in  the  edifice.  Such  drawings  consist  of  plan,  elevation,  and  sec- 
tion,  besides  other  detaiUf  or  parts  at  large;  and  their  number  will 
depend  either  upon  the  nature  of  the  building,  that  is,  on  its  being 
more  or  less  complex,  or  as  it  is  intended  to  show  it  more  or  less 
fully. 

Although  a  certain  prejudice  exists  ngaiudt  such  drawings,  on  the 
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Boore  of  their  being  too  technical  and  difficult,  they  become,  when 
once  explained,  intelligible  enough  to  any  person  of  common  capacity, 
however  ignorant  he  may  be  of  architecture.  To  b^gin  with  the  plan 
(the  plantf  or  plot,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed  by  old  writers),  as  the 
first  in  natural  order,  it  being  that  which  must  be  determined  upon 
before  the  walls  can  be  raised.  The  plan  may  no  less  briefly  than  clearly 
be  described  as  the  map  of  the  building ;  consequently,  any  one  who 
understands  geographical  or  topographical  plans  of  that  kind  can  be  at 
no  loss  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  an  architectural  one;  the  latter 
being  a  far  more  exact  and  less  arbitrary  and  conventional  representa- 
tion than  the  other  class.  By  means  of  the  plan  we  distinguish  most 
clearly  the  exact  shape  and  extent  of  the  building  as  regards  the  space 
on  which  it  stands ;  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  the  internal  arrange- 
ment, with  the  forms,  number,  and  areas  of  the  rooms  and  passages 
into  which  it  is  divided ;  and  the  situation  and  width  of  the  doors, 
windows,  fire-places,  staircases,  &c. ;  the  solid  and  raised  parts,  such 
as  walls,  columns,  piers,  kc,  being  shaded,  and  the  voids  or  apertures 
in  the  widls,  such  as  doors  and  windows,  being  left  plain.  For  every 
story  of  a  building  there  must  be  a  separate  plan,  idthough  it  is  not 
usual  in  books  of  designs  to  give  more  than  those  of  the  ground-floor 
and  the  principal  floor,  above  it,  from  which  the  arrangement  and  size 
of  the  rooms  above  them  may  be  tolerably  well  guessed  at,  unless 
there  should  happen  to  be  some  uncommon  deviation  in  such  respects 
from  those  below.  Plans  may  further  be  distinguished  as  simple  or 
detailed :  the  former  are  mere  Jloor-planSf  indicating  no  more  than 
belongs  to  the  floor  and  walls,  while  the  latter  describe,  by  means  of 
dotted  lines  on  the  floor,  the  projection  of  cornices,  the  compartments 
of  ceilings,  or  the  groining  and  cofiering  of  those  which  are  vaulted  or 
arched ;  likewise  domes  and  skylights.  Or  else,  instead  of  expressing 
what  belongs  to  the  ceiling  plane,  a  plan  of  this  kind  is  made  to  indi- 
cate the  pavement  of  floors,  the  situation  of  statues,  sideboards,  book- 
cases, and  other  pieces  of  furniture,  particularly  of  beds  in  sleep- 
ing-rooms, the  position  of  which  is  of  material  importance.  Some- 
times, too,  plans  are  given  showing  the  exterior  of  Uie  roof  of  the 
building,  with  its  chimney-stacks,  gutters,  skylights,  dormer-windows, 
parapets,  &c. 

Another  species  of  plan  is  that  termed  a  block-plan,  namely,  a  map 
displaying  the  general  mass  of  the  building,  together  with  its  locality, 
either  in  regard  to  other  edifices  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  such 
plans  are  an  exceedingly  useful  accompaniment  to  those  already 
described,  because  they  serve  to  make  us  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
structure  itself,  but  with  its  situation.  From  a  ground-plan  alone,  for 
instance,  of  St.  Paul's,  all  that  could  be  learnt  in  respect  to  the  last- 
mentioned  circumstance  is,  that  it  is  insulated,  whereas  a  block-plan 
would  show  the  precise  form  and  extent  of  the  surrounding  area ;  now 
confined  and  irregular  it  is,  and  how  far  it  would  be  necessary  to  set 
back  the  houses  in  some  places  in  order  to  reduce  the  whole  to 
uniformity.  Plans  of  this  kind  are,  in  fact,  special  maps  laid  down 
upon  a  larger  scale,  and  therefore  more  exact  and  detailed,  although 
less  comprehensive  than  ordinary  ones. 

An  devotion  (formerly  termed  an  "  upright,"  in  Italian  alzaia,  in 
German  aufrisi)  may  be  described  as  a  vertical  plan,  showing  the  front 
or  one  external  &ce  of  the  building  as  raised  upon  the  plan  ;  it  there- 
fore gives  the  precise  forms  and  measurements  of  every  part,  deli- 
neated geometrically  according  to  scale,  and  not  as  they  appear  accord- 
ing to  distance  or  the  accidents  of  perspective,  whether  depending 
on  the  level  at  which  the  eye  is  placed,  or  as  the  building  happens  to 
bo  viewed  parallelly,  or  more  or  less  obliquely.    When  the  elevation  is 
a  single  general  plane,  as  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  Travellers' 
Club  House,  in  London,  it  will  not  differ  very  much  from  a  direct 
front  view,  tiie  projections  being  only  those  of  the  cornice,  the  dress- 
ings of  the  windows,  &c.,  which  are  rendered  manifest,  and  may  be 
measured  from  their  profiles ;   consequently,  an  eye  imaccustomed  to 
such  drawings  cannot  be  puzzled.    It  is  necessary,  on  the  contrary, 
that  a  person  should  understand  the  principle  of  geometrical  drawing 
before  he  can  form  a  correct  idea  of  tibe  subject^  and  judge  what  its 
actual  appearance  would  be,  if  it  consists  of  several  planes  or  separate 
elevations  placed  one  by  the  side  of  the  other,  all  standing  upon  the 
same  line,  and  without  their  returns  or  the  planes  perpendicular  to  and 
connecting  them  together,  being  shown;  because,  unless  the  plan  is 
also  seen,  the  shadows  alone  serve  to  indicate  what  parts  project  and 
what  recede  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  front,  and  in  wnat  degree 
they  do  so,  the  shadows  being  at  an  angle  of  45°,  whereby  they  are 
made  equal  to  the  projection  of  the  part  which  occasions  them,  beyond 
the  plane  or  sur&tce  they  are  thrown  upon,    lliis  may  be  easily  ex- 
emplified by  St  Paul's  Cathedral :  in  a  geometrical  elevation  of  the 
western  front,  the  shadowing  informs  us  (without  referring  to  the 
plan)  that  theoolunmsin  the  centre  are  at  some  distance  from  the  wall 
behmd  them,  yet  do  not  form  a  projecting  portico  (or  porticoes,  one 
above  the  other) ;  for  that  would  cast  a  shadow  from  itself  on  the 
building;    but  that  the  parti  behind  the  columns  recede  inwards. 
Agam,  we  should  perceive  the  whole  of  the  cupola  just  as  if  it  were 
immediately  over  the  front,  and  between  the  two  western  towers.    The 
only  thing  to  indicate  the  contrary  is,  that  the  shadows  would  be  len 
fozxsible,  and  a  tint  would  be  thrown  over  it,  by  way  of  expressing 
distance;  and  although,  independently  of  that,  no  architect  would 
Imagine  it  to  be  so  placed,  yet  it  would  be  imposKiblo  to  determine 
the  precise  distance  from  the  front,  there  being  no  sliadow  cast  upon 


it  by  any  other  part  of  the  building.  Consequently,  this  would 
remain  to  be  ascertained,  either  from  the  ground-plan  or  from  a  Utcnl 
elevation  of  the  building,  in  which  the  cupola  would  be  Bhown  above 
the  transept  One  particiilar  in  which  elevations  differ  materially  frum 
other  drawings  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  objects  themaekes,  ii, 
that  no  distinction  is  made  between  curved  horizontal  lines  aiul 
straight  ones :  so  that  whether  tlie  part  be  a  plane  or  curved  suiiMe, 
can  be  underrtood  only  from  the  shadowing,  unless  there  happem  to 
be  something  that  assists  in  denoting  curvature  of  plan.  Thus,  the 
mouldings  of  the  base  of  a  colunm  are  all  straight  lines ;  consequentlj, 
without  shadow  to  express  rotundity,  we  could  not  determine  whether 
they  belonged  to  a  flat  or  round  siuf  ace,  unless  tJie  shaft  be  fluted,  in 
which  case  the  flutes  will  diminish  in  width,  according  to  their  dis- 
tance from  the  centre,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  cats  in  the 
article  Column.  So  likewise,  in  respect  to  a  tower  without  either 
apertures  or  vertical  lines  regularly  placed,  we  cannot  judge  whether 
it  be  droular  or  not ;  whereas,  if  there  be  either  of  those  descriptioni 
of  lines,  they  suffice  to  show  that  the  surface  is  curved,  although 
represented  only  in  outline ;  because  the  apertures  and  the  spaoea 
between  them  would  become  narrower  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
distant  from  the  centre,  and  their  reveaU,  or  inner  surfaces,  would 
appear.  Still,  without  shadow,  we  should  not  know  whether  the 
surface  was  convex  or  concave,  except  by  referring  to  the  plan,  or  bj 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  there  being  no  difference  between  tiie  two 
as  regards  outline  alone.  This  will  be  obvious  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  elevations  of  curved  sur&uses  are  projected,  as  it  ia  termed, 
from  their  plans,  by  lines  drawn  pei]pendicularlv  to  the  geomethctl 
plane  of  representation,  which  determine  where  the  vertical  lines  to  be 
shown  in  the  elevation  will  fall,  and  the  di«tance«  between  them;  con- 
sequently,  whether  the  elevation  be  projected  from  a  convex  or  concsTe 
plim,  the  result  will  be  the  samOi  When  no  curved  parts  occur  in  the 
elevation,  the  process  just  described  is  superfluous,  becauae  the 
measurements  may  be  taJcen  at  once  from  the  plan.  The  same  method, 
however,  it  should  be  observed,  is  employed  for  polygonal  figures  as 
for  circular  or  curved  ones.  Thus,  of  an  octagon  three  aides  would  be 
shown  in  elevation  :  yet,  although  of  the  same  width,  the  two  diagonal 
or  oblique  ones  will -appear  narrower  than  that  seen  directly  in  frout; 
and  the  same  applies  to  all  oblique  surfaces,  let  the  angle  they  are 
placed  at  be  what  it  may;  and  to  such  likewise  as  are  oblique  to  the 
horizon  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  vertical.  Hence  a  roof  termi- 
nated by  gables  or  pediments  at  the  ends  of  the  elevation  will,  ss 
regards  outline,  be  drawn  as  an  upright  plane,  and  the  sloping  lioes  of 
the  pediment  will  appear  verticaL 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  cireumstances,  which  are  apt  to 
perplex  those  who  are  prejudiced  against  geometrical  drawings  because 
they  are  not  satisfactory  as  "  pictures,"  a  person  at  all  accustomed  to 
them  is  so  far  from  being  in  danger  of  misconceiving  them,  that  it 
would  require  an  effort  on  his  part  to  imagine  the  objects  other 
than  what  the  drawings  are  intended  to  express — ^to  fancy  a  semi- 
cireular  projection  to  be  a  plane,  or  the  profile  of  a  pediment  to  be 
upright 

Nevertheless,  although  the  whole  may  be  perfectly  well  understood, 
it  is  not  always  that  sufficient  allowance  is  made,  even  by  architects 
themselves,  for  the  great  difference  which  sometimes  occurs  betweea 
an  elevation  and  the  building  itself ;  or  that  the  real  effect  is  duly 
considered  beforehand.     Recourse  is  therefore  occasionally  had  to 
what  is  termed  a  perspective  tlevation — a  kind  of  oonventiaoal  repn- 
sentation,  partly  geometrical,  partly  perspective,  and  combining  in 
some  degree  the  advantage  of  both  modes,  although  strictly  neither  of 
them.    As  in  elevations  of  the  usual  kind,  the  building  is  shown 
exactly  parallel  to  the  picture,  with  the  point  of  sight  preosely  in  the 
centre,  at  the  proper  height  from  the  ground,  and  as  far  aa  re^rds 
the  first  or  principal  plane,  is  treated  as  any  other  geometrical  dnving; 
but  the  parts  beyond  this  plane  are  thrown  into  perspective  so  as  to 
show  the  sides  of  projections,  the  soffit  of  entablatures,  the  ceiling  and 
pavement  within  porticoes,  and  how  much  of  a  dome  or  other  part  of 
the  structure,  standing  baek  from  the  front,  would  be  concealeifroQ 
view,  at  a  given  distance.    It  may  be  further  observed,  that  elevations, 
both  those  of  the  above  description  and  such  as  are  strictly  geonw* 
trical,  have  very  frequently  a  pictorial  character  given  them,  not  onl; 
by  colo\iring  as  well  as  by  shadowing,  but  also  by  the  addition  of  skj 
and  background.    Tet  it  would  be  better  were  such  accompaniment 
no  more  than  what  is  just  sufficient  to  relieve  the  building,  instead  of 
being  extended  over  the  whole  drawing,  and  carefully  worked  up; 
because  it  is  calciilated  to  seduce  the  eye,  whUe,  by  making  too  great 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  picture,  it  causes  the  elevalaon  itself 
to  appear  offensively  formal  and  unnatural.     In  fact,  outline  eleratici^ 
(which  mode  is  now  generally  adopted  in  modem  arohitectural  publi- 
cations, especially  foreign  ones)  are  preferable  to  those  wh^ch  ar« 
shadowed,  as  they  exhibit  all  the  forms  more  distinctly,  and  admit  of 
being  measured  with  much  greater  exactness.     They  do  not,  indeed, 
convey  any  notion  of  effect ;  yet  that  may  very  well  be  dispensed  with 
in  such  drawings,  particularly  if  they  be  accompanied  with  perspectire 
yiewB. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  teciioni,  which  are  for  the  interior  wh»t 
elevations  are  for  the  exterior  of  a  building.  A  section  or  pix>til« 
(in  French  coupe,  Italian  tpaecato,  German  durchschnitt),  is  a  p'jnc 
cutting  through  the  structure  on  some  line  of  its  plan,  and  shv^^inj 
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the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  floors,  the  heights  of  the  rooms,  the 

forms  and  profiles  of  ceilings,  whether  plain  or  decorated,  flat,  coved, 

or  arched ;  also  the  exact  forms  of  domes  and  skylights.     In  fact  it 

exhibits  all  the  separate  elevations  of  the  rooms  intersected  by  such 

{Jane,  that  is,  the  elevation  of  that  side  of  them  which  faces  or  lies 

behind  the  plane  of  representation.    In  addition  to  the  particulars 

just  enumerated,  we  are  by  this  means  made  acquainted  with  a  varie^ 

of  others,  in  regard  to  which  a  plan  cannot  be  made  to  afibrd  any  in- 

fonnation.     The  thickness  of  the  walls  may  be  ascertained  by  the 

plin  as  well  as  by  a  section ;  so  also  might  the  height  of  the  rooms  be 

expressed  in  the  former  by  means  of  figures,  as  the  other  dimensions 

generally  are ;  and  the  form  and  size  of  the  windows  may  be  learned 

from  the  elevations ;  still  ve  should  not  know  what  are  the  heights  of 

the  doon,  how  they  are  pannelled  and  decorated,  nor  what  is  the  form 

of  the  chhnney-pieces,  ftc. ;  nor  be  able  to  judge  so  well  of  the  general 

pToportioDS  of  the  apartments.    Besides  which,  sections  may  be  made 

to  show  much  more  than  what  belongs  to  the  srchitecture  alone,  for 

there  are  many  instances  in  which  ftumiture,  pictures,  and  other  deco- 

ntions  and  fittiiigs-up,  are  introduced ;  and  unless  this  be  done,  a 

section  is  i^pt  to  have  a  naked  appearance,  except  the  architecture 

itMlf  be  particularly  interesting  and  rich.     For  detailed  and  filled- 

Dp  sections  it  is  usual  to  employ  outline,  with  the  walls  and  floors 

shaded,  the  former  as  more  solid  being  inade  much  darker  than  the 

latter.    When,  on  the  other  handi  the  elevations  of  the  rooms  them- 

selTSB  are  shadowed,  the  thickness  of  the  intersected  walls,  &a,  are 

left  white,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  and  exhibit  the  profiles  better. 

It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  in  sections  of  this  latter  description, 

it  ia  the  pnetice  to  throw  a  shadow  from  the  side  walls  and  ceilings  of 

the  rooms,  as  if  it  were  a  model  of  the  building  really  cut  through ; 

thus  producing  an  e&ct  both  disagreeable  and  unnatural,  and  by  no 

means  aanirting  towards  rendering  the  representation  more  intelligible. 

Indeed  indispensable  and  interesting  as  they  are,  sections  are  a  far 

more  conventional  mode  of  drawing  than  elevations,  because  they  re- 

present  a  building  as  it  never  can  be  seen  at  all,  except  where  the 

front  of  a  house  has  been  taken  down  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding 

it,  while  the  floors  and  partition- walls  are  left  standing;  in  which 

cue  any  one  may  obtain  a  good  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  section,  but 

of  one  seen  in  perspective.    Besides  general  sections  showing  the  whole 

of  a  building  from  top  to  bottom,  there  are  frequently  partial  ones, 

showing  only  the  rooms  on  one  floor,  or  even  a  single  room,  when  it 

is  desired  to  show  it  on  a  larger  scale  than  could  conveniently  be  done 

any  other  way.     Or  instead  of  this,  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  a 

plan  of  the  room  with  each  of  its  elevations  or  sides  drawn  around  it, 

as  if  laid  down  flat  on  the  ground,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the 

apartment  is  described;  for  the  ceiling  may  be  represented  on  the 

plan  itseVL    Horizontal  sections  again  are  occasionally  made  use  of,  in 

order  to  ahow  more  accurately  than  can  be  done  upon  a  plan,  not  only 

the  ceiling  and  its  ornaments,  but  the  soffits  of  entablatures,  of 

window  reoesBes  and  door-cases,  also  the  capitals  of  colunms'and  their 

projection. 

Although  not  in  general  use,  there  are  likewise  many  other  modes 
and  combinations  which  deserve  to  be  pointed  out.  One  of  them  is 
that  of  elevation  and  section  united ;  that  is,  one  half  the  drawing 
shows  half  the  elevation,  which,  as  far  as  understanding  it,  fully 
answers  the  purpose  of  an  entire  one ;  while  the  other  half  shows  half 
the  section.  Another  is  that  of  teetional  penpective  view,  which,  while 
it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  section  in  regard  to  showing  the  exact  form, 
profiles,  and  measurements,  on  the  first  plane,  intersecting  the  struc- 
ture, gives  also  a  picture  of  its  interior  just  as  it  would  appear  in  any 
other  drawing  of  the  kind ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  this  case 
the  drawing  extends  beyond  the  interior,  while  in  other  views  it  is 
bounded  by  and  confined  within  it.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  such  a  mode  is  suited  only  for  showing  a  single  space,  and  not  one 
divided  into  separate  rooms.  It  is  exceedingly  well  calctdated  for  dis- 
playing the  interior  of  a  portico,  as  it  admits  of  the  situation  of  the 
columns  m  front  being  shown  by  the  foreground  being  made  a  per- 
fpcftite  pltoL 

Besides  the  usual  plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  there  must  like- 
wise be  detailt  arparU  at  large,  answering  in  some  respect  to  what  are 
termed  working  drawings;  since  without  these  we  judge  only  of  the 
general  design,  but  not  of  its  minutiae  and  finishing,  whether  belonging 
to  decoration  or  construction : — and  far  more  may  be  learned,  and  that 
^  more  satisfactorily,  by  studying  a  single  good  example  thoroughly, 
than  by  looking  at  many  which  are  only  imperfectly  described.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  regretted  that  published  designs,  unless  they  happen 
to  be  those  of  actual  buildings,  are  so  exceedingly  defective  in  this 
^^^9^ctf  gmerally  showing  no  more  than  a  couple  of  plans  with  one  or 
two  elevations,  while,  although  bo  very  essential,  sections  are  entirely 
omitted.  In  order  to  illustrate  a  subject  properly,  not  only  should 
there  be  a  plan  of  every  floor  and  an  elevation  of  every  side,  but 
^^^ons,  both  longitudinal  and  transverse,  and  as  many  of  each  as  the 
ittture  of  the  pkn  may  require. 

Having  done  thus  much  to  show  the  whole  anatomy  of  the  structure, 
we  may  then  provide  perspective  views  both  of  the  exterior  and  prin- 
«pal  parts  of  the  interior,  in  order  to  show  the  character  and  effect, 
which,  without  such  drawings,  can  be  judged  of  only  piecemeal,  and 
Inadequately  even  by  those  who  perfectly  understand  the  others, 
let  however   satisfactory  as  a  representation,  a  perspective  view 


of  an  interior  must  still  leave  much  to  conjecture,  as  one  of  the 
sides  or  ends  of  it  cannot  possibly  be  shown,  while  of  the  others  two 
will  be  more  or  less  foreshortened,  so  that  if  there  be  deep  receding 
parts  in  them,  they  can  be  but  imperfectly  seen, — ^perhaps  may  be 
quite  misunderstood;  or  can  be  well  understood  only  by  the  aid 
of  plan  and  section.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  an  interior  would 
require  two  or  even  more  perspective  drawings  in  order  to  show  it 
completely.  But  with  every  part  of  the  building  thus  fully  made  out 
and  described  in  drawings,  the  whole  mav  be  understood  i^  well,  in 
some  respects  even  better,  than  by  a  model  of  it ;  for  besides  that  the 
latter  can  do  very  little  towards  showing  the  interior — certainly  not  its 
effect, — there  is  this  drawback  attending  it,  that  it  conveys  no  idea  of 
situation  or  locality,  and  that,  instead  of  the  eye  being  confined  either 
as  to  due  distance  or  height,  it  views  it  from  points  from  which  the 
building  itself  can  never  be  seen  under  any  circumstances.  Neither 
has  it  the  acoompaniment  of  sky,  background,  foreground  :  a  modcd 
exhibits  the  mere  building  alone — as  it  is,  certainly,  yet  not  as  it 
appears ;  for  it  is  seldom  any  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  proper  local 
colouring— at  least  to  do  more  than  merely  hint  at  it.  By  means  of 
perspective  views,  on  the  contrary,  provided  they  be  sufficiently  nume- 
rous and  judiciously  chosen,  and  not  deceptively  embellished  with 
effects  of  rare  occurrence,  we  may  obtain  a  most  accurate  idea  both  of 
the  architecture  and  of  all  its  local  accompaniments  and  accessories, 
whether  favourable  or  the  contrary.  Of  hird't-eyt  views  of  buildings 
we  have  said  nothing,  both  because  they  are  now  seldom  made  use  of, 
and  because  we  consider  them  not  oiUy  most  awkward,  disagreeable, 
and  unnatural  representations  in  themselves,  but  as  altogether  super- 
fluous, if  a  building  is  properly  described  by  the  other  modes,  or  even 
by  a  block-plan  and  elevation  alone. 

DESIGN,  SCHOOLS  OF.    [ScizNCi  and  Art,  Depabtmxnt  ov.I 

DESPOTISM.    [MoNARCHT.J 

DETACHMENT,  in  military  affairs,  is  a  portion  of  an  army  or 
body  of  troops  detached  and  sent  on  a  particular  service.  It  may 
consist  of  thousands  of  men,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  or  a  «miJl\ 
portion  of  a  company.  The  former  description  of  detachment,  namely, 
one  that  will  materially  weaken  the  main  body  of  an  army,  has  often 
been  made  with  good  results,  and  more  often  with  bad  ones ;  it  is  in 
fact  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  problems  of  strategy, 
depending,  as  it  does,  for  its  success  in  many  cases  on  the  fortuitous 
concurrence  of  many  eventualities,  the  non-foreseeing  or  reversal  of  any 
one  of  which  may  upset  the  best  laid  plan  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
main  body  and  its  detachment,  and  allowing  each  to  be  taken  in  detail, 
lead  to  the  most  disastrous  results.  Jomini,  in  his  '  Pr^is  de  I'Art  de 
la  Querre,'  treating  this  as  a  mixed  operation  which  partakes  at  once 
of  strategy  and  tactics,  has  laid  down  very  clearly  nearly  all  that  can 
be  said  on  the  subject,  and  to  his  work  the  reader  is  referred,  as  the 
following  article  can  oiily  pretend  to  exemplify  some  of  the  most  opeo 
advantages  and  defects  of  detachments. 

A  general  is  so  often  compelled  by  necessity  to  make  detachments, 
and  on  the  proper  handling  of  them  so  much  depends  the  success  of  a 
campaign,  that  one  cannot  but  consider  this  one  of  the  most 
important  and  delicate  operations  of  a  campaign.  ''  En  effet,"  says 
Jomini,  "si  rien  n'est  plus  utile  qu'un  grand  d^tacbement  lorsqu'U 
est  fait  h  propos  et  bien  combind,  rien  n'est  plus  dangereux  quand 
11  est  fait  d'une  mani^re  inconsiddr^e.'*  The  very  employment  at  all 
of  a  detachment,  except  in  those  cases  where  it  is  meant  to  rejoin  and 
co-operate  with  the  main  body  at  the  critical  moment  of  a  general 
action,  appears  to  be  contraiy  to  the  cardinal  principle  of  straU^  and 
tactics  to  act  with  superior  forces  on  the  decisive  point,  and  yet  there 
are  circumstances  under  which  they  are  indispensable.  The  general 
employment  of  detachments  may  be  daased  under  the  following 
heads: — 

1.  The  employment  of  great  detachments,  almost  separate  armies, 
not  in  the  principal  zone  of  operations,  but  with  the  object  of  creating 
diversions  on  more  or  less  essential  points.  This  seems  the  most 
indefensible  use  of  detachments,  one  in  which  English  forces  have 
often  been  employed,  and  which,  against  a  great  general,  such  as 
Napoleon,  were  utterly  thrown  away;  for  instance,  in  1805,  Napoleon 
occupied  Hanover  and  Naples.  An.  English  and  Russian  army  was 
formed  to  drive  him  from  Italy,  and  an  English,  Russian,  and  Swedish 
army  to  operate  in  Hanover.  Nearly  60,000  men  being  employed  in 
these  two  detachments.  Napoleon,  disregarding  them,  ordered  St.  Cyr 
to  join  Massena  on  the  high  Adige,  where,  based  on  the  Adige  and 
Mincio,  and  in  a  very  strongly  fortified  position,  he  was  to  oppose  the 
Archduke  Charles,  whilst  Bernadotte  quitting  Hanover  joined  him  in 
time  to  take  part  in  those  overwhelming  operations  about  Ulm  and 
Austerlitz,  after  which  Italy  and  Hanover  were  easily  retaken.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  detachment  of  this  description  would,  in  the  civil  wars 
of  1793,  Jomini  considers,  have  produced  decisive  results  if  thrown 
into  La  Vendue. 

2.  Large  detachments  in  the  zone  of  operations  to  cover  important 
points,  to  carry  on  sieges,  to  mask  fortresses,  or  to  protect  hues  of 
operations. 

These  may  be  termed  permanent  detachments,  acting  perhaps 
during  a  whole  campaign  in  their  own  zone  of  operations.  There  are 
again  temporary  large  detachments  formed  for  any  of  the  following 
special  objects  beanng  immediately  on  the  grand  objects  of  the 
campaign  :^> 
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1.  To  act  on  the  \mw  of  operation  of  an  enemy  and  oblige  bim  to 
tetire,  or,  if  retiring,  to  cripple  hifl  retreat. 

5.  To  keep  in  chedc  or  retard  the  junction  of  a  large  detachment 
of  the  enemy  witii  a  smaller  force,  and  thus  allow  an  overwhelming 
fonse  to  be  thrown  on  the  dtciaiTe  point,  or  to  protect  the  junction  of 
a  detachment. 

3.  To  aelee  or  protect  a  large  eonroy,  as  was  effected  before  Pultowa 
by  Peter  the  Great  against  Charles  Xll.,  whoee  detachment  of  pro- 
tection lost  its  way,  entailing  the  loss  of  Lowenhaupt's  convoy,  thereby 
entailing  his  defeat. 

4.  To  draw  off  an  etiemy's  attention  while  an  operation  Is  being 
effected  in  a  different  direction,  or  to  mask  a  fortress  and  contain  its 
garrison  for  a  short  time.  Thus  Moreau,  in  1800,  while  he  himself 
marched  on  Stockach,  deceived  Kray  by  sending  bis  left  wing  from 
Kehl  to  Rastadt,  which  then  rejoined  him  by  Fribourg. 

6.  A  detachment  made  almost  on  the  field  of  battle  to  act  on  the 
flank  or  rear  of  the  enemy,  as  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  where  the 
troops  under  General  Graham,  though  under  very  unfavourable  cir- 
eumstancea  for  unity  of  action,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  yet 
managed  to  co-operate  with  great  nicety. 

However  enticing  and  important  these  various  objects  may  appear 
to  the  general  of  an  army,  history  has  proved  that  the  success  of  a 
campaign  never  depends  on  sueh  isolated  and  secondary  extents,  but  on 
the  grand  decisive  actions,  or,  as  at  Ulm,  merely  manoeuvres  about 
the  decisive  point.  Hence,  it  follows  that  when  these  approach, 
«xertion  should  be  made  even  to  the  running  some  risks  to  recall  and 
concentrate  the  whole  available  forces.  A  good  example  of  this  is 
given  by  Jomini.  In  1797,  Napoleon,  obliged  to  leave  a  corps  of 
15,000  men  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige  to  contain  the  Tyrol  while  he 
advanced  on  the  Koric  Alps,  preferred  making  this  corps  rejoin  him 
at  the  risk  of  compromising  for  the  time  his  line  of  retreat,  to  affording 
the  opportunity,  by  leaving  his  army  disunited,  of  having  them  beaten 
in  detiil.  Persuaded  that  he  would  be  victorious  with  his  army 
united,  he  considered  the  temporary  presence  of  some  detachments  of 
the  enemy  on  his  communications  of  little  moment. 

Small  flying  detachments,  whose  absence  does  not  matf:ii«»Uy  reduce 
the  strength  of  an  army,  do  not  however  come  under  th's  category ; 
they  may  and  have  often  been  employed  with  great  advantage,  when 
under  intelligent  daring  officers,  partisan  leaders,  and  more  especially 
with  irregular  troops,  whose  presence  with  the  army  Itself  would  be  of 
little  use.  The  guerillas  in  the  Peninsula  alfbrd  a  good  example, 
entailing  endless  annoyance  to  the  enemy  in  cutting  off  convoys,  inter- 
cepting orders,  and  reducing  his  avaUable  forces  by  compelling  him  to 
twe  large  bodies  of  men  in  these  harassing  duties. 

DETERMINATE,  a  word  applied  in  mathematics  to  those  problems 
^vhich  have  one  answer  only,  or  at  least  a  certain  and  finite  number  of 
answers.  Thus  the  problem,  "  given  the  base  of  a  triangle,  and  the 
sum  of  the  other  two  sides,  to  construct  the  triangle  so  that  its  vertex 
may  be  on  a  given  straight  line,"  is  determinate ;  for  the  number  of 
ways  of  solving  it  cannot  exceed  two.  But  if  we  omit  the  condition 
that  the  vertex  is  to  be  upon  a  given  straight  line,  and  merely  require 
that  a  triangle  shall  be  constructed  having  a  given  base,  and  two  other 
tides  of  a  given  amount  of  length,  the  problem  becomes  indeterminate ; 
that  is,  has  an  infinite  number  of  solutions.  The  peculiarities  of  this 
•ubject-r-namely,  determinate  analysis — are  not  striking ;  it  is  to  the 
woixl  IKdeterhikatx  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  characteristic 
points  of  distinction. 

DETINUE  is  the  form  of  action  prescribed  by  the  English  law  for 
the  recovery  of  goods  and  chattels  wnich  have  lawfully  come  into  the 
possession  of  a  defendant  either  by  delivery  or  finding.  It  does  not 
lie  for  real  property,  but  for  mere  personal  chattels,  except  only  deeds 
and  charters.  [Chattels.]  In  this  action  the  plaintiff  recovers  either 
the  thing  detained,  or  if  the  thing  cannot  be  had,  the  value  of  it,  with 
damages  for  the  detention.  In  order  to  enforce  the  redelivery  of  the 
•pecific  chattel,  a  special  writ  of  execution  has  been  provided,  by  the 
Common  Law  Procedure' Act,  1854.  The  action  of  detinue  is  similar 
to  the  actio  depositi  of  the  civil  law,  and  is  identically  the  same  in  its 
properties,  process,  circumstances,  and  forms  as  the  action  of  debt, 
with  this  difference,  that  one  is  for  the  recovery  of  a  chattel,  the  other 
of  money.  ^  In  order  to  ground  an  action  of  detinue,  which  is  only  for 
the  detaining,  these  points  are  necessary  •  1.  That  the  defendant 
came  lawfully  into  the  possession  of  the  goods.  2.  That  the  plaintiff 
have  a  property.  8.  That  the  goods  themselves  be  of  some  value. 
4.  That  thev  be  ascertained  in  point  of  identity. 

DETONATION  is  a  chemical  term  employed  to  express  combina- 
tion or  decomposition  which  occurs  with  noise  and  frequently  with 
combustion.  It  may  take  place  between  bodies  in  very  different 
states,  as  between  gaseous  Ixxlies,  a  cas  and  a  solid,  &c.  One  of  the 
•implest  and  most  powerful  cases  of  aetonation  is  that  which  happens 
when  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  and  one  volume  of  oxygen  gas 
•re  mixed,  and  fired  either  by  the  taper,  electricity,  the  action  of 
fP^^Sy  platinum  or  sudden  compression ;  in  this  case'  the  detonation 
is  loud,  and  the  result  of  the  chemical  action  is  water  formed  by  the 
tmion,  in  the  proportions  stated,  of  the  gases  above  mentioned. 

The  sun's  rays  falling  suddenly  on  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine  gas  cause  them  to  detonate  and  combine  with  the  formation 
x>f  hydrochloric  acid.  Detonation  also  occurs  when  phosphorus,  mixed 
with  chlorate  of  potash  or  with  nitrato  of  lead^  &c.,  is  struck  upon 


an  anvU.  And  there  are  certain  combinations  oi  metsls  whicli  detonate 
or  fuhninate,  by  dig^t  friction,  by  heat,  or  by  electricity ;  such  are  the 
ammoniurets  of  silver  and  gold,  fulminate  of  silver  and  of  tnocaiy. 
The  chloride  of  nitrogen  and  the  iodide  of  the  same  element  an  very 
powerful  detonating  bodies.  In  some  caws,  as  has  been  meBtkined. 
the  result  of  detonation  is  combination,  as  when  oxygen  and  fa.VYini;;fc& 
unite  to  form  water,  chlorine  and  hydrogen  to  form  hydrvdiloiic  acid. 
ice  In  other  cases  decomposition  occurs  and  is  the  result  of  detooa- 
tion.  Thus  ammoniuret  of  gold  is  separated  into  metallic  gold,  and 
other  products ;  iodide  of  nitrogen  separates  into  its  dements,  tk 
iodine  appearing  as  a  purple  vapour,  and  the  nitrogen  asniming  the 
gaaeoxis  form. 
DETRUSION,  FORCE  OF.  [Matbbials,  Stbhtotr  of.] 
DEUCA'LION,  a  prominent  personagB  in  the  mythical  traditka 
from  which  Greek  history  sprung  up.  He  is  represented  as  the  iod  oi 
Prometheus  and  Clymene  (Schol.  Pind. '  Olymp.'  ix.  72),  or  of  P^)m^ 
theus  and  Pandora  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  448,  and  others),  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  fathtt-  (Thucyd.  i.  S),  and  sometimes  the  brotiier  of  fi«lifc& 
(Schol.  ApoUon.  iii.  1086),  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Qre^natiiL 
The  seat  of  his  authority  was  Phthia,  in  Thessaly,  from  wfaicfa,  aoeord- 
ing  to  general  tradition,  he  was  driven  to  Pamasstis  by  a  great  (ie)u;:e 
(Apollodorus,  i  7,  §  2),  which,  however,  according  to  Aiitutie 
('  MeteoroL'  i.  14),  occurred  between  Dodooa  and  the  AchelooB.  Bat 
whatever  may  have  been  the  scene  of  Deucalion's  deluge,  the  uld  tradi- 
tions represent  it  merely  as  a  local  one ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  li 
Ptolemy  Philaddphus,  when  the  Hebrew  scriptures  became  k^ovn  to 
the  Greeks,  that  some  features  borrowed  from  the  universal  ddofv  o: 
Noah  were  incorporated  into  the  story  of  the  Thessslian  iood.  idee 
Clinton's '  Fasti,'  vol.  i.,  p.  43,  note )  The  legend  is  well  koown  to  ibe 
readers  of  Ovid  (*  Metam.'  i.  375,  foU.),  which  tells  how  he  and  h^  irife 
Pyrrha  repeopled  th  3  wasted  district  by  throwing  stones  behind  him  oo 
Mount  Parnassus,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  oncle  of  Theuus. 
which  directed  them  to  cover  their  heads  and  cast  the  bones  of  tiuir 
mother  behind  them.  Strnbo  says  that  two  small  islands  on  the  ooaet  of 
Phthiotis  were  called  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  The  date  asdgoed  to 
Deucahon  by  the  Parian  Biarble  is  1548  B.C.,  and  by  Eusebiiul541  bc; 
but  the  stories  connected  with  his  history  are  so  manifestl  j  fabulous 
that  doubts  as  to  his  actual  existence  are  unavoidably  entertftined,  and  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  was  a  mere  persooificatioiL  h 
must  be  confessed  that  there  are  no  etymological  grounds  for  thiiik.ii; 
so,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  more  or  less  with  the  early  kings  of  Att-o 
('Philolog.  Mus.'  ii.,  p.  845,  folL),  for  the  name  Deucalion  eeecs  to 
signify  nothing  more  than  **  the  illustrious  "  (Hesych.  sub  v.  Scmit. 
and  is  a  possible  name  for  a  real  person ;  it  was  also  borne  bj  a  soa  ui 
Minos  II.  (Apollod.  iii.i.  2.) 
DEUTEUO'NOMT,  the  fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  fire  boob 

of   Moses.     The   Hebrew  title   D^I^Tn  nb.S,    elleh  haddtvanm. 

"  These  (are)  the  words,'*  consists  as  usual  of  the  commencing  phraae.a 
mode  of  appellation  similar  to  that  adopted  in  technically  quoting  i 
legal  instrument.  Among  the  Rabbins  it  is  also  called  $epiertadk*t\ 
**  the  book  of  reproofs,"  or  "  denundations,"  of  which  there  are  many, 
as  in  chaps,  iv.  ix.  xxviii.  zxx.  xxxii ;  and  Miakneh  haitvnh,  ti:< 
repetition  of  the  law,  a  restatement  being  made  in  this  book  of 
the  Mosaic  laws  contained  in  the  preceding  books  of  the  PentaUwb. 
The  Greek  title  Acvrcpor^fuor,  deuUrvnAmitm,  given  in  the  Septiu^t 
translation,  is  composed  of  two  words  signifying  **  second  "  and "  Uv. 
By  the  Jews  this  book  is  divided  into  ten  parssduoth,  or  cbapt<:ii 
In  the  translations  the  number  of  chapters  is  thirty-four.  The  erdis 
directly  related  by  the  writer  are  comprised  in  a  period  of  fire  Iukv 
weeks,  from  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  month  to  the  seTttti 
day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wandering  of  ib* 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  after  their  departure  from  Egrpt  Tb« 
book  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  written  kM,  2553,  or  1451 
B.C.,  by  Moses,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  when  at  the  age  of  120,  aw 
in  the  plains  of  Moab  (i.  5  ;  Numbers  xxxiii.  50,  xxxv.  1),  war  we 
ford  of  the  Jordan,  where  the  Israelites  afterwards  croesed  orer  into 
Canaan.  The  opinion  which  attributes  the  authorship  of  this  book  w 
Moses  is  attended  with  some  difficulties  which  have  induced  £icbl»n 
and  other  learned  commentatora  to  assign  a  much  later  dnte  to  it  tiiu 
the  age  of  Moses.  These  have  been  ably  met  however,  and  the  norn^ 
reus  notices  of  nations  with  whom  the  Israehtes  had  come  in  ««itact. 
but  who  subsequently  disappear  altogether,  afford  strong  indications  ^l 
the  Mosaical  origin  of  the  book.  The  concluding  chapter,  wtoj 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  and  of  his  having  been  bun« 
by  God,  is  believed  by  most  but  not  by  ail  of  the  commentaton  to  haw 
been  not  written  by  Moses,  for  some  considered  this  account  as » 
prophetic  one,  related  in  the  past  tense  a  practice  not  untuual  acoc, 
the  Jewish  prophets.  This  last  chapter  is  supposed  by  others  to  m" 
been  jointly  or  rather  successively  supplied  by  Joshua,  Samoel  u; 
Esdras.  Besides  an  historical  repetition  from  the  PfW^^^^r^J^* 
the  Pentateuch  of  the  events  which  passed  throughout  the  w. 
years  from  the  departure  from  Egypt,  the  book  contains  a/^^Jj" ' 
recapitulation  of  the  moral,  ceremonial,  and  judicial  Uw,  e^^'"''^^ 
the  preceding  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  with  aiwri- 
tions,  and  some  additions  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  *»?J^'  ^ 
which  requires  the  parents  of  a  stubborn  sou  to  lead  him  f«™"  . 
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stoned  to  death  by  his  fellow  citizens.    The  first  thirteen  Terses 
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cLapL  xzriiL  proclaim  the  bleaaings  promised  to  the  observen  ol  the 
tueliw,  and  the  fifty-five  following  verses  recite  the  curses  on  the 
dsobedieat.  The  last  twelve  verses  of  the  zxvii.th  chapter  contain  the 
twelve  cureeB  which  serve  to  compose  the  Comminution  of  the  English 
Liturgy.  The  passsges  in  chap^  zviii.  15,  18,  19,  are  consider^  as 
prophetical  of  the  Messiah,  on  the  authority  of  Acts  iii.  22,  23 ;  and 
vJ.  37.  Chap,  zxxii  consists  ol  the  last  snxtg  of  Moses,  the  poetry  of 
«Lich,  in  the  opinion  of  a  very  competent  judge,  Bishop  Lowth,  is 
siuguku-ly  magnificent.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  remarks,  that  "  very  few 
jorts  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  can  be  read  with  greater  profit 
ly  the  genuine  Christian  than  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,"  which  is  to 
Id  considered  sa  correlative  with  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In 
Wik)D  6 '  Archaeological  Dictionary,'  article  Law,  a  valuable  tabulated 
eihibition  is  given  of  the  whole  Mosaic  Law,  in  three  clasdes,  moral, 
ceremuniaJ,  si»i  political,  with  the  places  of  references  to  Kzod.,  Levit., 
^'umb.,  and  Deut.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  concludes  his  commentary  on  the 
Uok  with  six  elaborate  chronological  tables,  for  which  he  deserves  the 
thanks  of  every  biblical  student.  The  '  Biblioth.  Brit/  by  Watt, 
coQtoiiu  a  numerous  list  of  sermons  and  commentaries  on  Deu- 
teroQomy. 

^Eichhom's  EimUitung  in  d(u  AUe  7V«<.,abtheil  ii  ;  Poll,  Sj^optis  CH- 
ikonm,  torn.  L ;  Calmet's  Ikct. ;  Home's  ItUrodac,,  voL  iv. ;  i^orcs 
MomecBt  by  Rev.  O.  Faber ;  Lecturta  oik  the  Pentateuch,  by  Dr.  Graves; 
Cvmnuni.  (M  the  Motaic  Xaw,  by  Michaelis,  trans,  by  Dr.  Smith.) 

D£UTOXID£L  A  chemical  term  applied  to  compounds  of  oxygen, 
c&ctainiag  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  one  of  some  other  body.  It 
ia  synonymous  with  Innoxide^    [Chemical  KoMJCKCLATuas.  1 

DEVASTAVIT,     [Exbcutob.] 

DEVELOPMENT.  (Algebra,  &o.)  A  name  given  to  the  process 
by  which  sny  mathematical  expression  is  changed  into  snother  of 
equivalent  value  or  meaning,  and  of  more  expanded  f orna.  It  is  not  to 
le  understood  that  development  either  facilitates  the  calculation  or 
the  explanation  of  an  expression,  necessarily ;  it  may  sometimes  do 
the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  but  as  often  it  is  the  reverse.  Never- 
thelees,  the  mathematical  use  of  an  expression  is  frequently  facilitated 
by  employing  its  development,  and  this  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

The  expressions  oi  common  algebra  will  frequently  furnish  instances 
of  thia  Let  us  take  the  development  of  {X'¥yYt  namely  s?  •«■  Zxhf  -»• 
Sury +2^.  The  original  expression  implies  an  addition  and  two  mul- 
tiplications, while  the  development  involves  six  multiplications  as 
dilficult  as  those  of  the  original,  two  of  a  more  simple  character, 
and  three  additions.  Nevertheless  the  Binomial  Tueobeu ,  of  which 
the  preceding  is  a  particular  case,  is  the  foundation  of  many  import- 
ant branches  of  algebra.  But  the  usual  form  of  development  is  into 
iD&nite  series  [Series],  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest,  and  the  higher 
points  of  which,  aa  nu^  readily  be  seen  from  comparison  of  mathe- 
mtical  writings,  are  not  perfectly  well  settled. 

Th«  nwre  word  development  suggests  only  one  question,  namely, 
what  connection  ^exists  between  the  expression  itself  and  its  develop- 
ment Are  they  both  actusl  representations  of  the  same  arithmetical 
v^ue }  Or  do  they  merely  represent  algebraical  forms  which  have  the 
came  properties  ?  There  are  cases  in  which  the  first  question  must 
beaa;$wei«d  in  the  affirmative,  and  others  in  which  the  second  question 
most  be  so  answered,  whilo  it  is  palpably  the  contrary  with  regard  to 
the  first  Without  entering  into  the  reasons  of  such  difficulties,  it 
mo^t  here  suffice  to  remind  the  student  who  seeks  for  such  matter 
u  is  immediately  oonneeted  with  the  common  use  of  the  word,  that 
he  must  be  cautious  what  he  admits  upon  any  point  connected  with 
it.  einoe  it  may  frequently  happen  that  he  will  find  himself  endeavour- 
ing to  reconcile  a  very  narrow  meaning  of  the  term  with  the  forms 
of  ezpresuon  used  by  writers  who  take  for  granted  a  knowledge  such 
as  can  only  be  aoquired  by  considerable  experience  and  reflection.  So 
wide  is  the  modem  use  ol  the  term,  that  the  following  caution  may 
trequenUy  be  usefuL  When  an  author  speaks  of  the  development  ol 
an  expression,  remember  that  he  may  have  so  extended  a  signification 
of  the  word,  that  the  student  should  consider  him  as  meaning  merely 
"  algebraical  substitute,"  or  an  expression  which  may  be  used  for  the 
original  without  change  of  algebraical  properties.  He  will  hardly 
undeFbtaod  what  we  mean,  nor  is  it  for  our  present  purpose  necessary 
that  he  should  do  so :  our  intention  will  be  answered,  if,  in  referring 
to  this  work  for  the  use  ol  this  particular  term,  he  should  be  dis- 
tinctly made  to  understand  that  in  all  probability  his  difficulty  arises 
from  aa  indistinct  view  ol  the  meaning  of  equality,  or  of  the  sign  ^, 
^  employed  in  algebra,  such  as  we  conceive  a  very  eminent  modem 
£n?li^  writer  to  have  had,  when  he  proposed,  in  order  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  attending  the  interpretation  of  a  series,  to  consider 
<ni<^  fhu  OM  as  having  a  meaning  distinct  from  two. 

There  are  two  points  connectM  with  developments  which  it  may  be 
worth  vhile  to  point  out,  as  illustrative  of  this  (at  first  sight)  apparent 
want  of  connection  between  an  expression  and  its  development,  whioh 
it  should  seem  ought  to  exist  between  two  forms  wiuch  are  used 
indifferently  each  for  the  other.      • 

1.  An  expression  may  preserve  an  algebraical  identity  with  its 
development  in  cases  where  arithmetical  identity  is  entirely  lost.  Let 
us  consider  the  series  P=1+^  +  j:»  +  ..  .  .continued  without  end,  ol 
which  It  IS  an  evident  property  that  P  =  1  +  a;  P.  And  the  same  is  also 
a  property  of  its  well-known  equivalent  form  l-r(l~a-),  which  is  in 
truth  nothing  more  than  the  value  of  P  derived  from  the  hist  equation. 


But  suppose  that  x=2,  and  there  is  no  imaginable  arithmetical  oon< 
nection  between  l-i-3-t-4  +  8+  ....  continued  for  ever,  and  l-j-l(X— 2} 
or  ->1.    On  this  point,  see  Infinxtb,  Divsrqent,  and  Ssries. 

2.  A  development  may  present  an  intelligible  result  in  cases  whei« 
the  original  expression  altogether  loses  meaning.  Thus^  let  the  follow- 
ing expression  be  considered :  "  the  product  of  all  whole  numbers, 
U^ginning  with  1  and  ending  with  x,"  of  which  1. 2. S. 4. 5,  or  120,  is  a 
particular  case.  Considering  this  as  a  function  of  x,  it  is  obvious  thi^t 
we  can  find  meaning  and  value  in  all  cases  in  which  «  is  a  whole  num- 
ber. But  when  a;  is  a  fraction,  we  lose  all  idea  ol  meaning :  what  is 
implied,  for  instance,  by  the  product  of  all  whole  numbers  up  to  10^  f 
Nevertheless,  when  we  take  the  approximate  expression  for  this  pro- 
duct mentioned  in  Cokbinations,  or  the  series  ol  which  it  is  the  fint 
term,  namely, 

the  difficulty  has  disappeared  :  this  series  ia  as  easily  intelUgible  sad 
calculable  when  a;  is  a  fraction  as  when  or  ii  a  whole  number.  This 
paradox — ^namely,  an  alteration  of  foroa,  giving  more  m^^ing  to  an 
expression  than  it  had  at  first — is  of  a  character  vhich  cannot  be 
briefly  treated. 

The  inverse  word  to  development  should  be  vnvdoj^mkemi  ;  sq  that  while 
we  say  that  1  +  x  4-  a;'  -«■ . . .  is  the  development  ol  l-s-(l— or),  we  should 
also  say  that  the  latter  is  the  invtUjpiAent  o|  the  former.  But  the  latter 
term  is  never  used,  which  frequently  gives  rise  to  a  circumlooutoxy  and 
sometimes  to  a  defective  mode  of  desoriptioa. 

DEVICE,  an  emblem  or  ensign,  formerly  borne  on  shields  or  em- 
broidered upon  banners  as  a  cognisanoe,  contemporary,  in  the  history 
ol  heraldry,  with  coat-armour  itself.  As  early  aa  the  12th  century, 
King  Henry  II.  caused  certain  devices  to  be  painted,  which  had  a 
descriptive  reference  to  his  name ;  the  platUa-^ieniMta,  or  broom-sprigt 
and  a  jenet  passing  between  two  broom  plants,  the  former  of  which  is 
engraved  upon  the  great  seal  of  his  son,  Richard  I.,  on  either  side  ol 
the  throne.  For  many  succeeding  centuries  these  devices  appear  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  royal  use ;  but  from  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
various  houses  of  the  nobility  adopted  their  use.  Thomas  Mowbray, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  appeared  i^nst  Henry,  duke  ol  Herelord,  in  the 
celebrated  joust  at  Coventry,  upon  a  horse  whose  velvet  trappings  were 
embroidered  with  lions  and  mulberry  trees,  intended  to  typify  his 
name.  The  devices  ol  greatest  notoriety  were  the  white  and  red 
roses,  by  which  the  contending  families  of  the  royal  stem  are  still 
metaphorically  described.  From  the  dose  of  the  15th  to  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century  the  friezes,  entablatures,  and  stained  windows  ol 
the  more  sumptuous  habitations  were  crowded  with  devices.  The 
Bourchier  and  Stafiford  knots  were  ol  this  description.  Camden,  in 
his  Remains,  has  a  section  entitled '  Rebus,  or  Name-Devioes ; '  these 
were  probably  adopted  in  imitation  ol  the  emblems  which,  during  the 
Neapolitan  wars  ol  the  15th  century,  were  painted  by  the  Italian 
chiefs  upon  their  shields,  accompanied  by  mottoes  or  quotations  de^ 
scriptive  of  enterprise,  or  of  the  general  character  of  the  bearer.  Such 
were  called  Impresses,  from  the  Italian  word  *  impresa.' 

DEVISE.    [W^iLL.] 

DEW  is  the  moisture  which,  when  the  surlace  ol  the  ground  is 
colder  than  the  atmosphere,  whether  at  night  or  in  the  day,  but  prin- 
cipally, and  as  usually  observed,  between  s\mset  and  sunrise,  is  depo* 
sited  from  the  air,  in  the  form  of  minute  globides,  on  the  surlace  ol 
bodies  in  contact  with  it.  When  the  cold  is  extremely  great,  the 
vapour  becomes  solid  instead  ol  merely  condensing  into  liquid  water,- 
forming  a  dendritic  orystallisation  ol  ice,  or  the  globules  ol  water 
freeze  or  soUdify  after  deposition ;  producing  what  is  called  hoarfroti^ 
of  two  kinds. 

The  history  ol  our  knowledge  ol  dew,  as  an  object  ol  scientific  m- 
vestigation,  is  singularly  interesting,  and  the  process  by  which  it  is 
lormed  involves  several  ol  the  great  principles  ol  nature.  In  some 
remarkable  speculations  of  Aristotle  ('  Meteor.'  i.  10),  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a  species  of  rain  formed  in  the  lower  atmosphere  in  consequence  of 
the  moisture  which  had  been  carried  up  during  the  day  by  evaporation 
being  condensed  by  the  cold  of  the  night  into  minute  drops.  In  1784 
Professor  Patrick  Wilson,  of  Qlas^ow,  published  a  paper  on  ho:v-f rost 
in  the  Transactions  ol  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he 
supposes  that  cold  is  occasioned  by  its  formation.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  and  in  1788,  Mr.  Six  communicated  papers  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  in  which  he  imagines  that  dew  proceeds  partly  from 
the  low  temperature  of  the  air  through  which  the  dew  already  lormed 
in  the  atmosphere  had  descended,  and  partly  from  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  groimd,  on  which  his  thermometer  had  been  plaoed. 
In  a  subsequent  and  posthumous  work  printed  in  1794,  the  cold  ol 
the  grass  is,  however,  attributed,  in  agreement  with  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Wikon,  altogether  to  the  dew  deposited  upon  it.  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Six  observed,  that  the  production  of  (hoar-frost  or)  dew  is  accom- 
panied with  cold  on  the  stu'face  of  the  ground  greater  than  in  the 
atmosphere  a  few  feet  above,  the  differences  being  frequently  5, 10,  or 
even  more  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  This  cold,  ss  has  just  been 
mentioned,  was  considered  as  the  efi*ect  of  the  formation  of  the  dew, 
though  this  conclusion  involved  a  very  considerable  difficulty ;  for  as 
the  transition  of  a  body  from  the  state  of  vapour  to  the  fluid  or  solid 
form  is  always  accompanied  with  an  evolution  of  heat  (which,  as  wUl 
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appear  in  the  sequel  of  ihk  article,  is  really  an  element  of  the  complex 
phenomenon  under  diacussion),  it  might  be  expected  that  the  surface 
on  which  the  dew  is  deposited,  and  still  more  that  on  which  the  hoar 
frost  is  formed,  would  hare  its  temperature  raised,  and  no  cause  was 
apparent  why  it  should  be  depressed. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  Six*8  last  published  obsenrations,  were 
some  experiments  made  snd  described,  tiiough  not  explained,  by  M. 
Benedict  Prevost,  of  Besan9on.  But  Dr.  Thomas  Toimg,  in  his  work 
entitled  ''Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,"  pubUshed  in  1807, — a 
mine  of  physical  truth,  which  the  laboiu?  of  half  a  century  have  not 
exhausted, — ooxcpleteiy  accoimted  for  the  effects  witnessed  in  those 
experiments,  giving  an  explanation  of  them,  of  which  it  may  be  said,  in 
accordance  with  a  remark  of  his  biographer  the  late  Dr.  Peacock,  that 
it  embraced  the  basis  of  the  true  theory  of  the  cooling  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  by  radiation,  and  the  interruption  of  that  process 
by  clouds,  &c. — and  by  implication,  that  of  the  formation  of  dew 
itself.  This,  however,  had  remained  unnoticed,  and,  indeed,  until 
the  discoveries  of  Leslie  on  radiant  heat,  but  little  further  progress 
could  be  made  in  the  investigation  of  tiiis  subject;  and  even  the 
consequences  of  those  discoveries  remained  for  some  time  unperceived. 
But  an  obscure,  because  neglected,  physician,  giving  his  enforced 
leisure  to  physical  inquiries,  the  late  Dr.  William  Charles  Wells,  F.R.S., 
now  discovered  and  established  the  true  theory  of  dew,  which  Sir 
John  F.  W.  Herschel  ('  ^rel  Disc,  on  the  Study  of  Nat  Phil.,*  168), 
has  characterised  "  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  inductive 
experimental  inquiry,"  earnestly  recommending  the  essay  in  which  it 
is  developed  "  for  perusal  to  the  student  of  natural  philosophy,  as  a 
model  with  which  he  will  do  well  to  become  familiar." 

Dr.  Wells,  after  verifying  the  facts  previously  observed,  ascertained 
by  numerous  observations  and  experiments,  that  the  cold  at  the  sur- 
face, compared  with  that  of  the  air  above,  precedes  the  formation  of 
dew,  and  often  exists  without  dew  being  formed ;  and  that  bodies 
become  colder  than  the  neighbouring  air  before  they  are  dewed.  The 
cold,  therefore,  which  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Six  supposed  to  be  the 
effect  of  dew  was  found  by  Dr.  Wells  to  be  the  cause  of  it. 

The  question,  then,  naturally  arises,  what  are  the  causes  which 
produce  this  low  temperature  of  the  earth,  while  the  incumbent  air  is 
at  a  higher  tempeFaturet  This  is  shown  by  the  experiments  and 
reasoning  of  Dr.  Wells  to  be  caused  by  the  radiation  of  heat  without 
an  equivalent  return.  The  surface  of  the  ground  allows  a  portion  of 
the  heat  which  it  receives  from  the  solar  rays  to  escape  by  radiation 
when  their  action  is  withdrawn ;  hence  its  temperature  falls ;  and  if 
the  air,  holding  watexy  vapour,  rest  upon  it  without  much  agitation 
(a  circumstance  by  which,  as  the  constant  renewal  of  warm  air 
imparts  heat,  the  effect  would  be  counteracted),  a  portion  of  the 
vapour  will  be  condensed  on  the  surface,  and  if  the  temperature  is 
still  lower,  will  be  congealed :  thus  it  is  that  dew  and  hoar-frost  are 
formed  only  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear  or  the  clouds  not  dense, 
for  in  the  latter  state  they  return  an  equivalent  portion  of  radiant 
heat 

Dew  forms  in  very  different  quantities  on  different  substances  under 
the  same  circumstances ;  thus,  on  metals  it  is  sparingly  deposited ;  on 
glass  it  forms  abundantly,  as  it  does  also  on  straw,  grass,  doth,  paper, 
and  other  similar  substances.  Now  as  the  metals  radiate  heat  to  a 
small  amount  only,  and  the  other  bodies  mentioned  in  a  much  greater 
degree,  they  become  consequently  colder  than  the  metals,  and  hence 
condense  more  vapour  into  dew. 

Animal  substances  are  among  those  which  acquire  dew  in  the 
greatest  quantity ;  among  these  Dr.  Wells  found  that  swan's-down 
exhibited  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  in  general,  and  was  also  most 
easily  managed  in  experiment,  as  it  was  used  while  adhering  to  the 
skin  of  the  bird.  On  other  occasions  wool  was  employed,  and  the 
following  statements  are  the  results  of  Dr.  Wells's  experiments  with 
respect  to  the  influence  which  several  differences  in  the  situation, 
mechanical  state,  and  intrinsic  nature  of  bodies  have  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  dew. 

A  general  fact  is,  that  whatever  diminishes  the  view  of  the  sky,  as 
seen  from  the  exposed  body,  occasions  the  quantity  of  dew  which  is 
formed  upon  it  to  be  less  than  would  have  occurred  if  the  exposure  to 
the  sky  had  been  complete ;  two  parcels  of  wool,  each  weighing  ton 
grains,  were  placed,  one  on  the  middle  of  a  board,  and  the  other  to  the 
middle  of  the  underside ;  the  two  parcels  were  an  inch  asunder,  and 
equally  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  :  on  weighing  the  two  portions, 
it  was  always  foimd  that  the  upper  portion  had  acquired  most  dew, 
the  greatest  difference  being  twenty  grains  to  four  grains. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  observations  with  respect  to 
temperature  made  by  Dr.  Wells  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  August, 
1813:— 
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Sir  Robert  Barker  and  Mr.  Williams  have  both  given  accounts  of 
the  process  by  which  ice  is  formed  in  Bengal,  while  the  tomperature  of 
the  air  is  above  82* ;  and  its  production  was  attributed,  by  the  former 


altogether,  and  by  the  latter  in  great  measure,  to  oold  produced  h 
evaporation.  Dr.  Wells's  experiments,  however,  show  not  onhUat 
the  evaporation  which  occurs  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  effect, 
but  that  the  cold  produced  by  radiation  alone  will  satia&ctorily  explaia 
it.  On  the  subject  of  such  oold.  Dr.  Wells  makes  the  following  conom 
statement : — "  1  had  ofton,"  he  says,  "in  the  pride  of  half  knowied^, 
smiled  at  the  means  frequently  employed  by  gardeners  to  protect 
tonder  plants  from  cold,  as  it  appeared  to  me  impossible  that  a  tkb 
mat,  or  any  such  flimsy  substance,  could  prevent  them  from  atuinu^ 
the  tomperature  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  alone  1  thou^t  tbeo 
liable  to  be  injured.  But,  when  I  had  learned  that  bodies  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  become,  during  a  still  and  serene  night,  colder  thia 
the  atmosphere  by  radiating  their  heat  to  the  heavens,  I  perceircd 
immediately  a  just  reason  for  the  practice  which  I  had  before  deemed 
useless."  And  he  follows  up  this  part  of  the  subject  hj  rehtbg  Mac 
extremely  simple  experiments  in  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  practice, 
and  in  explanation  of  the  effect  by  the  processes  of  the  tadiatioQ  ud 
reflexion  of  heat. 

It  had  been  remarked  by  Aristotle  *  and  by  other  writen  tbt  dev 
appears  only  on  calm  and  serene  nights.  Thu  observation,  aceordiog 
to  Dr.  Wells,  is  not  to  be  received  in  its  strictest  sense,  as  he  bas  fre- 
quently found  a  small  quantity  of  dew  on  grass,  both  on  windy  rngbts, 
if  the  sky  was  clear  or  nearly  so,  and  on  cloudy  nights,  if  there  was  so 
wind.  If,  indeed,  the  clouds  were  high,  and  the  weatha  calm,  be  bii 
sometimes  seen  on  grass,  though  the  sky  was  entirely  hidden,  do  toj 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  dew.  Again,  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  is 
so  far  from  being  necessary  for  the  formation  of  this  fluid,  that  ib 
quantity  has  seemed  to  Dr.  Wells  to  be  increased  by  a  very  geotfc 
motion  in  the  air  ;  but  he  says,  "  I  can  aver,  after  much  experieoa. 
that  I  never  knew  dew  to  be  abundant,  except  in  serene  weatha,"" 
and  "  dew  has  never  been  seen  by  me  on  ni^^ts  both  doudj  aad 

windy."  t  '  .       , 

Dr.  Wells  remarks  that,  during  nights  which  are  equally  dflsr  and 
calm,  dew  of  ton  appears  in  very  unequal  quantities,  even  after  dw 
allowance  has  been  made  for  any  difierence  in  their  lengths :  thiu  it 
is  more  abundant  shortly  after  rain  than  during  a  long  seasoD  of  di; 
weather.  It  is  generally  more  abimdant  during  southerly  and  west&j 
winds  than  those  which  blow  from  the  north  snd  the  east;  bat  this 
remark,  of  course,  only  applies  to  particular  locaUties.  To  the  gwaw 
or  less  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  at  the  time  or  tte 
action  of  the  immediato  cause  of  dew,  are  likewise  to  be  refared 
several  other  facts  respecting  its  copiousness ;  these  aie  thus  stated  bj 
Dr.  Wells  (' Essay,' p.  10) :—  .       . 

"  In  the  first  place,  dew  is  commonly  more  plentiful  in  spnng  »» 
autumn  than  in  summer;  the  reason  is,  that  a  greater  difFewwe  a 
generally  found  between  the  temperatures  of  the  day  and  the  m^t  a 
the  former  seasons  of  the  year  than  in  the  kttor.  In  spring  ua  a- 
cumstance  is  prevented  often  from  having  a  considerable  efect  by  tb? 
opposite  influence  of  northerly  and  easterly  winds;  but  daring  «u 
and  serene  nights  in  autunm  dew  is  almost  always  highly  abnndaBt 

"  In  the  second  place,  dew  is  always  vary  copious  on  those  clear  sad 
calm  nights  which  are  followed  by  misty  or  foggy  mornings:  tfes 
turbidness  of  the  air  in  the  morning  showing  that  it  must  law 
contained  during  the  preceding  night  a  considerable  quaotitj  ct 
moisture.  , 

*•  Thirdly,' I  have  observed  dew  to  be  unusually  plentiful  on  »»-» 
morning  which  had  succeeded  a  cloudy  night  For  the  air  having,  a 
the  course  of  the  night,  lost  little  or  no  moisture,  was  m  »«  °'*?|^ 
more  charged  with  watery  vapour  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  iu?» 
had  also  been  clear 

"Fourthly,  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  if  other  circumstanos^ 
favourable,  which,  according  to  my  experience,  they  seldom  are  ffl^ 
country,  occasions  a  great  formation  of  dew.  For,  as  the  po^^^J? 
air  to  retain  watery  vapour  in  a  pellucid  state  increases  conflA»Pi.T 
faster,  while  ite  temperature  is  rising,  than  in  proportion  to  the  a*. 
acquired,  a  decrease  of  its  heat,  in  any  smaU  given  quantity,  a^-n^ 
the  night,  must  bring  it,  if  the  temperature  be  high,  much  wartf " 
the  point  of  repletion  before  it  be  acted  upon  by  the  immedute  cac» 
of  dew,  than  if  the  temperature  were  low.      •        *       *  , 

"  In  the  last  phwje,  I  always  found,  when  the  clearness  and  fitja» 
of  the  atmosphere  were  the  same,  that  more  dew  was  formed  betw^ 
midnight  and  sunrise  than  between  sunset  and  midnight,  wougfliK 
positive  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air  must  have  been  less  in 
former  than  in  the  latter  time,  in  consequence  of  a  previous  petl' 
tion  of  part  of  it.    The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  the  cold  of  the  atoospn- 
being  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  prior  part  of  the  night 

The  experimente  of  Dr.  Wells  were  repeated  in  F**^^;^  J 
Pouillet ;  but  two  sets  of  experimente  of  some  value,  "»<'*^/*?^^j 
special  purposes  by  the  late  Professor  J.  F.  Daniell,  appear  to  » 

•  Meteor,  lib.  i,  o.  x.  et  De  Hondo,  c.  lU.  .  ,  j^ 

t  •  An  Eaaay  on  Dew,  and  on  aereral  appearanees  eonnected  wiw  ih    ^^^ 
1814,  p.  65.    It  may  be  well  to  record,  as  the  Ute  Dr.  T.  ThooMOB  ^^^  ' 
at  the  time,  that  the  word  eonduetum,  aa  appUed  to  a  eertain  proeaa  w     r 
pagation  of  heat  (and  eubaequently  to  that  of  eleetridty)  ^■*J'^"  o^ik 
into  the  English  language  by  Dr.  Wella  in  this  work.    A  seeond  effl«« 
Essay  appeared  in  1815,  which  waa  repnblished  shortly  alter  ""^^^  ^j 
death,  in  a  now  scarce  volume,  containing  other  writings  by  hlffli  «ow«i 
antobiographyy  Lond.  and  Bdin,  1818,  ^TO,  reissatd  in  18i0. 
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been  tbe  only  attempts  made  in  England  to  confirm  and  extend  the 
results  at  which  Dr.  Wells  had  arrived,  until  after  the  eatablidhment 
of  the  magnetical  and  meteorological  department  of  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory at  Greenwich,  when  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  the  superin- 
tendent (as  an  assistant  of  the  astronomer  royal)  of  that  department, 
instituted,  carried  on  for  some  years,  and  afterwards  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society,  an  elaborate  and  most  valuable  series  of  observa- 
tions and  experiments  "  On  the  amount  of  the  Radiation  of  Heat,  at 
night,  from  the  earth,  and  from  various  bodies  placed  on  or  near  the 
tmiace  of  the  earth.'*  These  were  published  in  the  'Philosophical 
Transactions '  for  1847,  of  which  they  occupy  113  pages,  including  108 
tables  of  observations.  The  subject  of  the  production  of  dew  was,  of 
course,  only  a  part  of  Mr.  Glaisher's  researches ;  but  the  most  general 
result  he  obtained  on  that  subject,  was  entirely  conformable  with  that 
enunciated  by  Dr.  Wells,  and  is  stated  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

"  The  formation  of  dew  was  found  to  depend  solely  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bodies  upon  which  it  was  deposited,  and  it  never  appeared 
upon  them  till  their  temperatures  had  descended  below  that  of  the 
dew-point  in  their  locality,  as  found  by  observations  of  a  dry  and  wet 
bulb  thermometer  placed  in  their  vicinity.  The  amount  of  water 
thus  deposited  was  the  greatest  upon  the  substances  whose  tempera- 
tures were  the  lowest."  The  dew-point,  as  will  be  explained  in  the 
next  article,  is  the  critical  temperattu^  below  which  the  vapour  of  the 
atmosphere  begins  to  be  condensed  into  moisture,  the  "  point  of  reple- 
tion "  of  Dr.  Wells,  as  above. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  experiments  Mr.  Glaisher  made  some 
YnasA  and  important  observations,  on  the  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  a  thermometer  and  that  of  a  body  in  contact  with  it, 
wh-ch  must  here  be  noticed,  on  account  of  the  bearing  which  they 
have  on  the  conduct  of  experimental  inquiries  of  this  nature.  Among 
the  bodies  found  to  radiate  heat  freely  (in  agreement  with  previous 
knowledge),  was  glass,  which  thus  very  readily  became  wet  with  dew. 
Inconsequence  of  this  property,  the  tube  of  a  naked  thermometer, 
which  was  lying  on  a  substance  entirely  free  from  moisture,  was  fre- 
quently found  covered  with  dew,  and  therefore  it  seemed  probable  that 
Uie  temperature  exhibited  by  the  instrument  was  not  that  of  the  body 
in  question.  Op  such  instances  occurring  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Mr.  Qkisher  to  correct  the  error,  by  enclosing  the  thermometer  stem 
m  a  tube  made  of  gilt  paper ;  the  bulb  alone,  resting  on  the  substance, 
remained  exposed  to  the  sky.  The  differences  between  the  readings  of 
SI  thermometer  thus  enclosed,  and  when  naked,  were  found  to  be 
lenaible,  but  small  in  amount ;  it  was  also  observed,  that  when  the 
thennometer  was  wholly  naked  the  stem  was  at  times  wet  when  the 
bulb  itself  was  dry ;  and  at  all  times  much  less  moisture  appeared  on 
the  bulb  than  on  the  stem,  unless  the  disposition  of  the  substance  in 
question  to  become  cold  was  the  same  with,  or  greater  than,  that  of 
the  glaaa.  The  error  arising  from  this  cause  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  consequent  contraction  of  the  mercury  in  the  stem,  and  not  in  the 
bulb,  and  which  was  considered  to  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  gilt  paper. 
The  error  in  all  cases  must  have  been  small.  Mr.  Glaisher  found,  in 
addition,  that  one  of  the  many  sources  from  which  the  reading  of  a 
tiiennometer  placed  on  the  ground  is  affected,  is  the  heat  evolved 
during  the  change  of  the  watery  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  into  dew, 
the  amount  of  which  appeared  to  be  about  4**  Fahr.  from  all  the  ex- 
periments he  made.  The  difficulty  this  fact  occasioned  to  some  of  the 
earlier  theorists  on  dew  has  been  noticed  above. 

It  was  found,  in  the  course  of  these  experiments,  that  the  differences 
between  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  bodies  on  the  earth,  at 
night,  in  equally  calm  and  clear  weather,  were  the  same  at  every 
period  of  the  year,  but  it  was  also  found  that  the  amount  of  dew 
deposited  during  such  times  was  much  greater  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  This  is  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  well-known  relation 
existing  between  temperature  and  moisture.  At  all  seasons  of  the 
yea.r,  at  night,  the  depression  of  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point 
helow  that  of  the  air  is  small,  or  the  air  is  in  a  state  of  saturation 
n^rly,  and  therefore  in  summer  a  certain  diminution  of  temperature 
would  cause  much  more  vapour  to  be  changed  into  water,  than  an 
equal  diminution  in  winter  would  do ;  in  agreement  with  the  previous 
reaeoning  of  Dr.  Wells. 

With  respect  to  the  occasional  formation  of  dew  in  the  day-time, 
Mr.  Glaisher  remarks,  "Radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth  to  the 
heavens  must  exist  at  all  times,  both  day  and  night,  and  in  all  states  of 
the  sky.  Generally,  when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  the  heat 
emittfti  by  it  to  the  earth  will  overbalance  that  which  the  earth 
radiates  upwards ;  at  times,  however,  in  places  shaded  from  its  direct 
l>eams,  the  amount  of  heat  radiated  exceeds  that  received  from  the 
8un  and  all  other  sources,  and  dew  will  be  continually  deposited 
throughout  the  day."  Some  instances  of  this  are  exhibited  in  his 
Tables.  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Hooker,  we  may  add  (in  his  'Himalayan 
Journals,*  yoli  i.,  p.  196),  has  recorded,  in  conformity  with  this  prin- 
ciple, that  in  East  Nepaul,  the  sun,  in  many  places,  does  not  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys  until  10  a.m.,  and  is  off  again  by  3p.>i.  ;  and  that 
the  radiation  to  a  clear  sky  is  so  powerful  thit  dew  frequently  forms 
in  the  shade  throughout  the  day.  But  in  these  regions  the  clearness 
of  the  sky  is  guch,  that  at  night  Dr.  Hooker  found  the  upper  blanket 
of  his  bed  to  become  coated  with  moisture,  from  the  rapid  abstraction 
of  heat  by  the  tarpaulin  of  his  tent,  itself  frozen  by  its  own  radiation. 

From  some  of  Mr.  Glaisher^s  tables^  containing  the  results  of  obser- 
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vations  when  the  excess  of  air-temperature  above  that  of  long  grass 
amoimted  to  S*,  6*,  Vy  or  8*,  it  appears  that  at  such  times  the  sky  was 
frequently  cloudy,  and  when  wholly  so,  that  the  clouds  were  high ; 
that  the  air  was  in  frequent  motion,  and  at  times  the  wind  was  blowing 
with  a  pressure  of  4  lbs.  on  the  square  foot ;  that  the  atmosphere  was 
occasionally  thick  by  haze  or  vapour,  and  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, dew  was  seldom  deposited.  Other  tables  contain  the  results 
of  the  observations  when  the  excess  was  9*,  11",  or  12**,  and  at  those 
times  the  sky  was  generally  clear,  the  air  calm,  and  the  atmosphere 
frequently  hazy  or  misty,  or  vapour  or  fog  was  prevalent,  and  dew  was 
also  frequently  depositeid;  in  two  cases,  one  in  February  and  the  other 
in  November,  the  sky  was  wholly  covered  by  high  and  thin  clouds,  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  which  was  thus  inadequate  to  counteract  that 
of  the  earth,  as  had  been  before  observed  by  Dr.  Wells. 

It  was  ako  observed  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  that  the  various  amounts  of  dew 
deposited,  at  the  same  time,  on  different  bodies  at  night,  were,  as  near 
as  could  be  determined,  proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  depression 
of  their  temperature  below  that  of  the  dew-point.  "  Hence,  it  is 
evident,"  he  concludes,  "  that  all  hygrometers  formed  of  any  of  these 
substances  [a  variety  of  bodies  in  common  use,  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
mineral  kingdom,  as  chalk  and  graphite,  but  including  the  common 
metals  also],  or  of  any  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  when  exposed  to 
the  clear  sky  at  night,  will  be  cooled  by  the  radiation  of  their  heat, 
and  will  cool  the  air  in  contact  with  them;  and  thus  indicate  a 
greater  degree  of  humidity^than  actually  exists  (as  had  been  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Wells,  with  respect  to  the  organic  substances) ;  and  par- 
ticularly BO,  should  their  temperature  descend  below  tiiat  of  the 
dew-point,  and  dew  be  actually  deposited  upon  them." 

Contemporary,  as  it  would  appear,  with  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Glaisher,  and  e<[ua11y  elaborate  and  satisfactory,  were  those  of  the 
lamented  Italian  philosopher  Melloni,  who  had  made  almost  the  entire 
subject  of  radiant  heat  emphatically  his  own.  They  were  read  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Naples,  very  shortly  after  Mr.  Glaisher's 
paper  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  seem  to  have 
been  undertaken,  in  part,  on  accoimt  of  the  obstinate  and  perhaps 
traditionary  retention  in  certain  Italian  schools  of  science  of  the 
ancient  notions  on  the  formation  of  dew ;  aud  are  throughout,  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner,  confirmatory  of  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Wells, 
while  they  correct  some  of  the  tacit  admissions  of  his  theory  and 
elucidate  others.  They  are  also,  in  a  great  degree,  comparable  in  detail 
with  those  of  Mr.  Glaisher,  with  which  t^ey  present  an  accordance, 
that  when  characterising  the  labomn  of  two  physicists  accurately 
versed  in  their  subject,  is  itself  strong  evidence  of  the  truth.  But 
M.  Melloni  adds  to  the  causes  of  complication  in  the  actual  phenomena 
of  dew,  as  investigated  by  the  English  meteorologist  and  his  pre- 
decessors, that  of  the  great  emissive  or  radiant  power  of  water,  which 
has  important  bearings  on  every  part  of  the  series  of  phenomena, 
after  the  first  actual  deposition  of  dew,  and  in  all  probability  is  the 
reason  why  the  thermometer  wetted  with  dew,  described  by  Mr.  Glaisher 
as  above,  did  not  introduce  any  serious  error  into  his  observations. 

A  great  part  of  Melloni's  three  memoirs  is  devoted  to  the  experi- 
mental verification  of  the  proposition  that  almost  all  the  facts  which 
precede  and  accompany  the  formation  of  dew  result  from  the  presence, 
of  shorter  or  longer  duration,  of  the  air  around  the  radiating  surfaces. 
He  investigates  with  great  success  the  circulation  of  temperature,  and 
of  local  amount  of  vapour  in  the  different  atmospheric  strata  adjacent 
to  the  earth*B  sur&ce,  under  the  influence  of  nocturnal  radiation.  For 
the  results,  however,  as  well  as  for  a  discussion  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  varying  phenomena  of  dew,  we  must  refer  to  the 
author's  original  memoirs  '  On  the  noctiunal  cooling  of  bodies  exposed 
to  a  free  atmosphere  in  calm  and  serene  weather,  and  on  the  resulting 
phenomena  near  the  Earth's  surface,'  '  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Pbys.,' 
Feb.  and  April,  1848;  or  (Taylor's)  'Scientific  Memoirs,'  vol.  v., 
pp.  453-476,  630-552.  [Cloud,  Hoar-Frost,  Hygbometby,  Meteoe- 
OLOGY,  Radiation  op  Heat,  Rain,  Vapour.] 

DEW-POINT.  The  critical  temperature,  usually  expressed  in  ther- 
mometrical  degrees,  of  the  double  atmosphere  of  air  and  ac^ueous 
vapour  (or  of  any  portion  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  in  its  natural  state), 
below  which  the  latter  becomes  condensed  into  liquid  water,  and  above 
which  that  atmosphere  will  convert  into  vapour  and  absorb  into  itself 
(augmenting  the  quantity  of  the  vapour)  water  with  which  it  may  be 
in  contact.  In  the  former  case  the  water  becomes  condensed  into 
minute  globules  like  those  of  the  clouds,  which,  if  the  condensation 
take  place  against  solid  surfaces  of  lower  temperature,  become  attached 
to  those  surfaces  in  the  form  of  dew ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  term. 

Viewing  the  same  subject  in  a  slightly  different  aspect,  Sir  John 
Herschel  defines  the  dew-point  as  "the  temi)erature  which  the  air 
ought  to  have,  so  as  to  be  exactly  saturated  with  the  quantity  of  vapour 
it  actually  contains." 

The  phrase  depremon  of  t?ie  dew-point  denotes  the  quantity  of  heat 
to  be  abstracted,  or  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  thermometer  below 
the  actual  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  which  it  requires  to  be 
cooled,  in  order  that  the  vapour  it  contains  may  become  so  condensed. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  these  expressions. 
In  the  Greenwich  Meteorological  Observations  for  1857  it  is  recorded 
that,  on  July  16,  the  mean  daily  reading  of  the  thermometer,  or  the 
air-temperature,  was  7T1  Fahr.,  and  that  of  the  dew-point  68**'2,  the 
difference  of  which,  14''*2,  is  the  depression  of  the  dew-point;  and  that 
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on  December  15,  the  air- temperature  was  46^'9,  and  that  of  the  dew- 
point  44"''8,  the  depression  consequently,  2*'l. 

The  mean  air-temperature  for  the  same  year  was  51 '^'0,  and  that  of 
the  dew-point  45**8 ;  the  depression  5**2,  which  is  slightly  below  the 
ayerage  of  the  climate. 

In  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  according  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  the  dew- 
point,  on  the  average  of  the  year,  is  49*''S,  or  3"  below  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  air.  In  the  dampest  month  (July)  the  mean  dew-point 
is  only  eight-tenths  of  a  degree  below  the  mean  air- temperature,  whilst 
in  December  it  sinks  10^  below  it. 

Professor  C.  Piazzi  Smyth  found  that  no  dew  was  formed  on  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  at  his  astronomical  observing  stations.  "  In  a  region,** 
he  says,  "  where  the  average  depression  of  the  dew-point  was,  as  we 
foimd  it,  the  unheard-of  quantity  of  40**,  and  where  it  was  not  unfra- 
quently  above  50",  the  formation  of  dew  was  physically  impossible.'* 
('  Phil.  Trans,'  1858,  p.  478.) 

The  determination  of  the  dew-point  and  of  its  depression  being  as  it 
were  the  index  of  all  hygrometry,  a  variety  of  methods  and  processes 
have  been  devised,  and  instruments  constructed  for  the  purpose,  or 
virtually  so,  from  the  era  of  the  Academicians  del  Cimento  to  that  of 
Dalton,  and  from  his  time  to  the  present.  This  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience has  resulted  in  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  a  method  at 
once  simple  and  satisfactory — the  simultaneous  observation  of  the  dry- 
bulb  and  the  wet-bulb  thermometers,  an  explanation  of  which  will  be 
given  in  the  article  Htgrometby.  The  use  of  Daniell's  hygrometer, 
however,  for  this  purpose,  is  continued  by  some  meteorologists. 

The  Vapour-Plane  in  the  atmosphere,  on  which  the  clouds  float,  is 
the  superior  limit  of  a  stratum  which  is  at  the  temperature  of  the  dew- 
point,  at  and  below  which  cloud  is  continually  forming,  while  it  is  as 
continually  being  resolved  into  invisible  vapour  above.  [Cloud, 
Meteorology,  Vapour,  Vapour-Plane.] 

DEXTRINE  (C,jHjyO,o).  An  isomeric  modification  of  starch  pro- 
cured by  boiling  common  starch  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  in 
some  other  acids ;  by  this  treatment  the  starch  soon  loses  its  con- 
sistence and  becomes  thin  and  limpid,  being  converted  into  dextrine, 
flo  called  from  its  a.tion  on  polarised  light,  in  causing  the  plane  of 
polarisation  to  deviate  to  the  right.  When  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  it  is 
to  be  saturated  by  the  addition  of  chalk,  and  the  liquor,  filtered  from 
the  sulphate  of  lime  formed,  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water- 
bath. 

Dextrine  thus  obtained  is  a  white  gum-like  mass,  without  any 
appearance  of  crystallisation,  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  precipitable 
from  it  by  aloohoL  Iod.ne  is  stated  by  some  authors  sometimes  to 
produce  no  change  in  the  solution  of  dextrine,  and  on  other  occasions 
to  give  a  purplish  red  tint.  The  non-production  of  colour  has,  how- 
ever, been  stated  to  be  a  test  of  the  perfect  conversion  of  tiie  starch. 

Dextrine  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  an  infusion  of  malt 
kept  some  time  at  1 50'\     Its  composition  is  similar  to  that  of  starch. 

When  the  heat  is  continued  after  the  formation  of  the  dextrine, 
this  substance  is  converted  into  grape  sugar,  and  this  efifect  is  produced 
with  great  readiness. 

Dextrine,  but  not  quite  pure,  is  used  by  calico-printers  as  a  substi- 
tute for  gum ;  it  is  obtained  by  merely  subjecting  starch  to  the  action 
of  heat,  and  thus  prepared  is  known  by  the  name  of  British  gum. 
[British  Gum.] 

DEXTRO-RACEMIC  ACID.    [Tartario  Acid.] 

DE  Y.  The  origin  of  the  word  dey  is  uncertain.  Some  have  derived 
it  frtfm  the  Turkish  ddi,  **  a  maternal  uncle,"  and  have  supposed  that 
this  designation  was  given  to  the  chiefs  of  the  states  of  Barbary  to 
express  their  almost  paternal  authority  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and 
the  high  esteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Porte.  The  name 
is  at  all  events  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  Ottoman  dominion  in 
northern  Africa,  since  we  find  it  used  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  11th 
century  as  the  title  of  the  emissaries  of  the  Assassins  or  Ismaelites. 
The  dignity  of  dey,  or  bey,  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiers,  was  borne 
by  the  governors  who  were  tributaries  to  the  Turkish  empire.  Algiers 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  Tripoli  is  a  pashalic  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  in  Tunis  alone  does  the  title  exist,  though  it 
more  frequently  appears  as  pasha-bey.  [Aloerie,  L';  Tripoli;  Tunis; 
in  Geoo.  Div.] 

DIABE'TES,  the  discharge  of  a  preternatural  quantity  of  urine,  the 
chemical  composition  of  which  is  also  essentially  changed.  In  this 
disease  the  urine  is  not  only  imusually  large  in  quantity,  but  it  is 
either  altogether  destitute  of  several  of  its  constituent  principles,  or  it 
contains  them  only  in  very  minute  proportions,  while  it  acquires  a  new 
^gridient,  a  quantity  of  sugar,  which  imparts  to  it  a  sweet  taste. 
Hedical  writers  are  not  agreed  whether  the  impregnation  of  the  urine 
■with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  to  render  it  sweet  to 
5r  ®-^^-^  absolutely  essential  to  the  disease ;  it  is  therefore  usually 
divided  into  two  species,  namely,  diabetes  insipidus,  when  there  is  dis- 
charged a  preternatural  quantity  of  urine  which  is  perfectly  insipid, 
and  dtabetes  mellitws,  when  the  unu?ual  quantity  of  urine  which  is 
voided  IS  sweet  to  the  taste. 

'The  discharge  of  a  larger  quantity  of  urine  than  natural,  unaltered 
In  its  chemical  constitution,  may  arise  from  numerous  causes  of  a 
temporary  nature,  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  a  disease,  and  cer- 
tamly  not  forming  a  disease  of  a  specific  character.  The  term  diabetes 
should  therefore  be  restricted  to  that  specific  disease  in  which  the 


secretion  of  urine  is  pretematurally  increased,  and  its  chemical  com* 
position  at  the  same  time  essentially  changeil 

In  diabetes,  properly  so  called,  the  urine  is  generally  bo  clear  that  it 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  entirely  without  colour ;  but  viewed  in  a 
certain  light,  it  is  seen  to  be  slightly  tinged  with  a  yellowish  gntn,  or 
it  is  of  a  pale  straw  colour.  Examined  by  the  taste,  it  is  aUnost  ia- 
variably  found  to  be  more  or  less  sweet ;  and  when  chemically  analvMd, 
it  is  ascertained  to  contain,  usually  in  considerable  quantity,  a  saccha- 
rine matter,  which  has  many  of  the  properties  of  common  sugar.  Ita 
odour  is  likewise  peculiar ;  it  is  commonly  compared  to  the  faint  odour 
of  violets,  or  to  that  of  sweet  whey  or  milk.  Its  specific  gravity  com- 
monly varies  from  1*025  to  1  '052.  From  a  table  given  by  Dr.  Henry,  it 
appears  that  ten  poimds  of  diabetic  urine,  at  the  average  specific  grarity 
of  1*040,  yields  upwards  of  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  solid  extract 

The  quantity  of  urine  voided  in  this  disease  is  sometimes  enormoos. 
In  one  case  on  record,  it  amounted  to  the  prodigious  quantity  of  52 
poimds  in  the  24  hours ;  but  instances  are  by  no  means  uncomnx)ii  io 
which  the  quantity  amounts  to  from  25  to  85  pounds  every  24  hovn 
for  weeks  or  even  months  together.  Although  one  of  the  most  c^- 
stant  constitutional  symptoms  attendant  on  this  disease  is  inordinate 
thirst,  yet  the  urine  daily  voided  almost  always  exceeds  the  quantity 
of  liquids  drank,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  both  solids  and  liquid^. 

The  diabetes  commonly  comes  on  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly, 
at  least  without  any  such  disorder  of  the  general  health  at  to  attract 
particular  notice.  It  therefore  sometimes  exists  a  considerable  time 
before  it  becomes  known ;  and  the  change  in  the  quality  of  the  arine 
is  at  length  discovered  by  accident ;  for  its  quantity  may  not  at  fint 
be  very  much  increased,  or  if  increased  to  such  a  dsgree  as  to  attract 
notice,  the  circumstance  is  usually  attributed  to  some  temporary  catisc. 
At  length,  however,  the  constitution  manifestly  suffers ;  the  strength 
and  vigour  fail,  the  patient  feels  languid  and  indisposed  to  make  sny 
physical  exertion,  the  mouth  is  dry,  the  tongue  clammy ;  there  ii  un- 
usual thirst ;  a  slight  degree  of  fever  is  set  up,  indicated  by  alternate 
chills  and  heats ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  a  chaog>>  ia 
the  condition  of  the  skin,  which  becomes  dry,  harsh,  and  8ometiin<£ 
even  f  urf  uraceous,  or  apt  to  peel  off  in  scales.  The  thirst  now  increa^a 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  evidently  morbid ;  this  is  often,  though  O'jt 
always,  accompanied  with  voracious  appetite ;  and  the  quantity  of 
urine  discharged  not  only  decidedly  but  steadily  increases.  If  tk 
observation  of  those  circumstances  diould  lead  to  the  examination  of 
the  urine,  it  is  found  to  be  sweet  to  the  taste  and  of  a  light  green  rr 
pale  yellow  colour.  The  patient  meantime  is  commonly  observed  to 
have  lost  flenh,  and  is  troubled  with  a  sense  of  heat  and  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  with  aching  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  uneasj 
sensations  in  the  course  of  the  urinary  passages.  The  boweU  are 
usually  costive,  the  breathing  short  and  oppressed,  with  a  dry  ticiling 
cough,  and  the  pulse  is  commonly  frequent.  As  the  disease  adranws, 
all  these  symptoms  increase  in  intensity;  the  tongue  becomes  either 
loaded  with  a  dark-coloured  fur,  or  unnaturally  clean  and  of  a  dail:  or 
purplish  red  colour ;  the  thirst  is  more  urgent ;  the  appetite,  formerly 
voracious,  is  now  perhaps  abolished  or  depraved ;  the  bowels  are  more 
constipated ;  the  skin  more  harsh  and  scaly  ;  while  the  urine,  incre^«- 
ing  in  quantity,  becomes  still  more  altered  in  quality.  At  length 
there  come  on  headache,  giddiness,  occasional  loss  of  vision,  impaii^ 
memory,  and  diminished  mental  energy.  The  debility  and  emaciation 
steadily  increasing,  the  patient  sinks  with  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
hectic  fever,  or  is  suddenly  cut  off  by  consumption,  dropsy,  apoplexj, 
or  some  other  incurable  disease  established  in  some  vital  organ. 

From  the  preceding  account  it  appears  that  this  disease  is  generaEj 
of  a  chronic  character ;  but  it  sometimes  attacks  in  an  acute  form,  th< 
marked  symptoms  of  the  malady  coming  on  suddenly  in  a  pr«T«w^ 
state  of  apparent  health,  and  proving  fatal  in  a  few  days.  ThU.  how- 
ever, is  very  rare.  It  seldom  runs  ita  course  under  some  montha.  im 
it  sometimes  lasts  several  years.  It  frequently  disappears  for  a  whije, 
especially  under  proper  treatment,  and  then  recurs  after  the  lapse  of » 
few  months  or  years ;  so  that  the  relief  obtained  is  commonly  on-r 
temporary,  the  disease  resuming  all  its  severity  from  a  slight  exp«'iw 
to  its  exciting  causes,  or  from  any  considerable  deviation  from  the 
proper  diet  and  regimen.  Hence  it  is  perhaps  the  prevalent  opffiCD 
among  physicians  that  it  is  absolutely  incurable.  There  cmnot  be  a 
question  that  by  appropriate  remedies  and  great  and  persevering  c« 
on  the  part  of  the  patient,  it  is  capable  of  being  very  much  relierea. 
and  even  of  being  altogether  suspended  for  an  indefinite  number  tj 
ycare.  The  evidence  of  this  is  indubitable;  but  it  is  more  doubaul 
whether  it  can  be  permanently  and  radically  cured.  ^ 

An  inspection  of  the  organs  after  death  does  not  throw  so  much  ligj-t 
on  the  seat  and  nature  of  diabetes  as  might  have  been  expected.  Id 
several  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  were  present  in  a  very  in^^^ 
degree  during  life,  no  appearance  of  change  of  structure  in  the  urinaT? 
organs  could  be  detected  after  death.  In  general,  however,  the  bdnet> 
are  larger  than  natural ;  more  turgid  with  blood ;  more  flaccid  i  f'*jf ' 
and  more  easily  tom.#  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  are  found  mtw 
contrary  condition,  smaller  and  harder  than  natural,  and  their  mera- 
branous  envelope  and  their  cortical  substance,  are  of  a  cartilaguw'i^ 
firmness  and  density.  Several  observers  have  recorded  the  reniir^ 
able  fact,  that  the  organic  nerves  which  supply  the  kidneys  are  gr»r 
enlarged  in  size.  The  ureters  are  commonly  dilated,  and  the  uruuiy 
bladder  is  often  thickened.    It  is  obvious  that  these  mordid  states « 
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the  kidneys  may  be  the  effects  of  the  disease,  and  not  the  causes  of  it. 
Next  to  the  kidiieys,  the  organs  most  commonly  fomid  in  a  state  of 
disease  are  the  mesenteric  glands,  which  are  enlarged  and  hardened. 
The  absorbent  glands  in  general  are  occasioniJly  enlarged,  softened, 
and  more  vascular  than  natural;  the  thoracic  duct  is  sometimes 
dilated,  and  the  lungs  are  constantly  foimd  studded  with  tubercles  in 
all  their  stages  of  disease.  Though  the  fimctions  of  the  stomach, 
int<'.-itin«,  and  liver  are  so  often  disordered  during  life,  yet  it  is  com- 
paratively rare  that  any  kind  or  degree  of  organic  change  is  discover- 
able in  these  organs  after  death. 

The  true  and  invariable*  antecedents  of  diabetes,  or  its  proper  ex- 
citing causes,  are  still  involved  in  obscurity.  It  has  been  observed  to 
come  on  after  exposure  to  several  morbid  agents,  aa  the  long- continued 
application  of  cold  and  moisture,  especially  after  the  body  had  been 
previoualy  over-heated,  implying  a  sudden  check  to  the  perspiration, 
and  a  corresponding  detemiination  of  blood  from  the  skin  to  the  in- 
ternal organs ;  exhaustion  arising  from  excessive  evacuations,  or  ex- 
cessive fatigue,  bodily  or  men^ ;  in  short,  whatever  greatly  and 
suddenly  depresses  the  powers  of  life :  but  such  causes  are  applied  in 
all  their  intensity  to  the  human  body  many  thousands  of  times  for 
one  in  which  they  produce  a  case  of  diabetes. 

Although  morbid  axiatomy  throws  so  little  Hght  on  the  nature  of  this 
disease,  the  recent  discovery  of  sugar  in  the  blood  affords  grounds  for 
supposing  that  the  real  seat  of  this  disease  is  in  the  blood,  or  the 
organs  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood, 
rather  than  in  the  kidneys.  Sugar  is  not,  however,  foimd  in  all  blood, 
but  was  first  found  in  the  hepatic  vein^  and  was  found  to  be  absent  in 
the  portal  vein.  This  discovery  was  followed  by  researches  on  the 
function  of  the  liver,  more  particularly  by  M.  Bemhard,  of  Paris,  who 
was  the  first  to  announce  the  fact  that  the  liver  had  the  power  of  con- 
verting ihe  constituents  of  the  blood  in  the  portal  vein  into  sugar. 
The  sugar  found  in  the  liver  more  closely  resembles  in  its  propeilies, 
glucose  or  grape-sugar,  than  cane-sugar.  It  is  this  sugar  apparently 
that  increases  in  th<)  blood  during  the  disease  called  diabetes,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between 
diabetic-  and  liver-sugar. 

As  in  the  diagnosis  of  diabetes  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to 
detect  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  in  the  earliest  stages,  much 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the  means  of  discovering  small 
quantities  of  sugiar  in  the  urine.  The  tests  used  are  numerous,  but  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  mention  here  ihoae  which  are  most  conveniently 
applitd. 

The  first  we  may  mention  is  a  colour  test,  and  is  known  as  Moore's 
test.  It  consists  of  adding  the  liquor  poiauce  to  the  suspected  urine 
in  a  test-glass  and  then  exposing  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp;  if 
eogar  is  present,  the  urine  becomes  changed  into  a  bright  claret 
colour.  Of  course  the  intensity  of  the  colour  will  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  the  sugar.  Dr.  Garrod  has  proposed  a  modification  of 
this  t€st  in  his  glucometer,  which  by  supplying  a  standard  solution 
enables  the  experimenter  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  present  by 
the  quantity  of  liquor  potasss  required^  produce  the  standard  colour. 

Another  test  more  frequently  used  is  that  of  Trommer.  This 
depends  on  the  &cihty  with  which  diabetic  sugar  is  decomposed  in 
contact  with  an  oxide  of  copper.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is 
added  in  a  test-tube  to  the  urine,  sufficient  to  colour  it  blue.  Liquor 
potassae  is  then  added,  which  throws  down  a  hydrated  oxide  of  copper. 
On  exposure  to  heat  the  sugar  is  decomposed,  and  the  oxide  of  copper 
is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  suboxide,  which  is  known  by  its  red 
colour.  This  test  is  equally  efficient  for  grape-sugar  and  Uver-sugar, 
but  the  above  changes  go  on  very  slowly  in  cane-sugar. 

Crystals  of  sugar  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  after  evaporation, 
under  the  microscope,  and  the  process  of  fermentation  may  be  esta- 
blished by  the  addition  of  yeast.  These  are  other  tests,  but  not  so 
much  to  be  depoided  on  as  the  preceding. 

Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  accoimt  for  the  sugar  in 
the  urine,  and  a  treatment  has  been  reconmaended  in  accordance 
with  such  theories.  Dr.  Prout  attributed  the  disease  to  a  deranged 
EtAte  of  the  digestive  organs,  in  which  he  beUeved  the  food  was 
converted  into  sugar  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  thence  carried 
into  the  blood. 

Dr.  Bence  Jones  has  explained  the  occurrence  of  the  sugar,  on  the 
ground  that  in  health  the  natural  changes  of  certain  portions  of  the 
food  are  from  starch  to  dextrine,  from  dextrine  to  sugar,  and  from 
sugar  to  carbonic  acid.  But  in  diabetes  the  kst  stage  of  change  is 
arrested,  and  the  sugar  not  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid  is 
carried  off  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys. 

M.  Bemhard,  as  the  result  of  his  researches  on  the  sugar-forming 
Foperties  of  the  Uver,  regards  diabetes  either  as  the  result  of  a  too 
active  performance  of  the  function  of  sugar-forming  in  the  liver,  or  as 
produced  by  a  deficient  decomposition  of  the  smrar  naturally  thrown 
into  the  Wood.  -©  ^ 

The  treatment  suggested  by  these  theories  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  mode  of  treatment  employed  by  the  older  practitioners  of  medicine. 
It  was  early  suggested  tiiat  those  kinds  of  food  which  contained  sub- 
stances that  were  easily  converted  into  sugar,  and  sugar  itself  should 
be  withheld,  and  many  patients  were  found  to  improve  greatly,  and 
even  to  get  well,  by  withholding  substances  containing  starch  and 
sugar  from  their  diet.    In  some  cases  this  plan  has  be^n  pushed  to  the 


extent  of  giving  the  patient  nothing  but  animal  food.  This,  however, 
is  so  repugnant  to  the  natural  taste  of  the  patient  that  most  prac- 
titioners have  allowed  a  limited  quantity  of  bread,  or  prescribed  a 
kind  of  bread  in  which  the  gluten  is  in  much  larger  quantities  than 
usual.  Such  bread  has  been  manufactured  for  the  use  of  diabetic 
patients.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  such  bread  is  necessary  to 
the  cure  of  diabetic  patients,  as  many  have  improved  on  a  diet  in 
which  animal  matter  has  constituted  a  principal  part  of  the  diet,  com- 
bining this  with  a  small  proportion  of  the  farinaceous  vegetables. 

The  most  curious  point  in  the  history  of  this  disease  is,  that  casei 
have  been  recently  published  by  Dr.  Budd,  of  Bristol,  and  others, 
in  which  they  have  administered  large  quantities  of  sugar  to  diabetio 
patients  with  decided  advant^e  to  the  patient.  Although  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  improvement  thus  recorded,  abundance  of  cases 
exist  which  show  that  the  free  administration  of  amylaceous  and  sac- 
charine foods  has  been  attended  with  im  increase  of  the  diabetio 
symptoms,  and  that  relapses  have  been  frequent  after  improvement  on 
an  animal  diet,  by  the  partaking  of  fruits  and  farinaceous  foods. 

These  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  diet  alone  will  not  cure 
diabetes.  Nor  are  ther^  any  special  remedies  that  will  effect  a  cure. 
But  the  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  restoration  of  that  state 
of  the  system  in  which  only  the  normal  quantity  of  sugar  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  blood.  Under  these  circumstances  the  digestive 
svstem,  the  liver,  and  the  blood,  should,  if  possible,  be  restored  to 
their  natural  condition.  This  may  be  done  by  the  administration  of 
purgatives  where  needed,  by  giving  tonics  such  as  iron  and  quinine, 
which  restore  the  tone  of  the  system,  and  especially  ia  the  administra- 
tion of  medicines  which  act  on  the  nervous  system.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  deranged  conditions  of  the  nervous  system  alone  will 
cause  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine  quite  short  of  ordinary 
diabetic  symptoms,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  opium, 
camphor,  kreasote,  and  remedies  of  this  class  will  frequently  control 
the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

An  important  element  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases  is  abundant 
exposure  to  fresh  air.  Hon?e  exercise,  or  walking  where  it  can  be 
borne,  should  be  recommended.  This  should  be  done  on  the  principle 
of  securing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  oxidation  for  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  element  of 
the  disease  consists  in  deficient  change  in  the  blood. 

The  state  of  the  skin  also  demands  attention.  Warm  bathing  and 
the  vapour-bath  have  proved  beneficial,  and  daily  ablution  of  ths 
whole  body  in  warm  and  cold  water,  according  to  circumstances, 
should  be  prescribed.  Warm  flannel  clothing  should  also  be  worn 
next  the  skin. 

DIABETIC  SUGAR.    [Grape  Sugar.] 

DIACAUSTIC  CURVE.    [Caustics.] 

DIAGONAL,  a  line  drawn  from  comer  to  comer ;  any  line  drawn 
from  point  to  point  of  a  figure,  which  is  not  part  of  its  boundary,  pro- 
vided the  two  extreme  points  be  in  the  intersection  of  botmdary  lines. 
A  figure  of  n  sides  has  \  n  (n— -3)  diagonals. 

DIAGONAL  SCALE.  Equidistant  parallel  lines  cut  all  Unes  dniwn 
across  them  into  equal  parts.  Consequently,  a  set  of  equidistant  paral- 
lels laid  down  upon  a  ruler,  with  oblique  lines  of  various  lengths 
drawn  across  them,  give,  with  the  compasses,  the  means  of  immediately 
taking  off  various  proportions  of  those  lines.  But  the  conunon  diagonal 
scale  is  as  follows,  and  faciUtates  the  laying  down  of  the  hundredtiis  of 
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units  in  a  scale  of  equal  parts.  A  description  of  its  use  will  imme- 
diately suggest  the  piinciple  of  it  to  any  one  slightly  acquainted  with 
geometry,  a  B  is  the  unit  of  the  scale  (usually  a  quarter  of  an  inch) : 
the  diagonal  scale  professes  to  determine  the  hundredth  part  of  this,  or 
the  four-hundredth  of  an  inch,  and  may  perhaps,  with  care,  be  depended 
on  within  the  two-hundredth  of  an  inch.  By  taking  off  various  Unes, 
and  writing  their  numerical  designations  opposite,  we  may  show  the 
use  and  meaning  of  the  construction. 

o  6  =  100  ac=l-21  ZA  =  l-22  m  2=196 
oc  =  101  Z/  =  102  Zifc=r62  5i;=l-37 
ad  =  lll     Ig^lll    xy  =  lbi     qv>—\Q1 

DIAGRAM,  a  mathematical  figure  of  any  kind. 

DIAL,  an  instrument  for  determining  the  hour  of  the  day  from  the 
shadow  of  a  point  or  line  upon  a  graduated  siuiace.  The  shadow  may 
be  that  formed  by  the  light  of  the  sun  or  moon,  and  be  either  direct  or 
reflected.    The  dial,  when  the  sun  is  used,  is  called  a  sun-dial;  and 
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when  the  moon,  a  moon-dial.  The  latter  kind,  as  well  as  those  in 
which  the  light  is  reflected,  are  mere  objects  of  scientific  curiosity,  and 
no  further  notice  will  be  given  of  them  in  this  work  ;  but  the  history 
and  structure  of  the  sun-dial  will  be  found  under  Sun-Dial. 

DIALECT  (StcUcKTOs,  Bia-Ady-tadaif  to  converse),  an  appellation  given 
to  a  language  when  spoken  of  in  contradistinction  to  some  other  lan- 
guage which  it  resembles  in  its  general  features,  though  differing  from 
it  more  or  less  in  the  details.  Almost  all  the  languages  which  we  are 
acquainted  with  may  be  arranged  in  distinct  classes  or  families,  and 
the  relationship  subsisting  between  the  members  is,  generally  speaking, 
pretty  obvious.  Sometimes  the  pai>ent  language  from  which  they  are 
ftll  descended  is  still  extant,  and  in  that  case  it  is  frequently  easy  to 
trace  the  variations  in  orthography,  inflexion,  and  conjugation  from 
the  parent  stock,  and  to  determine  the  principles  which  governed  these 
changes.  These  inquiries,  whenever  they  can  be  successfully  prose- 
cuted, are  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  well  to  the  critical  historian 
as  to  the  philologer;  for  the  language  of  a  people  points  at  once  to 
their  mental  characteristics  and  the  external  changes  to  which  they 
have  from  time  to  time  been  exposed.  Thus  the  Dorian  dialect  of  the 
Greek  language,  in  the  broadness  and  harshness  of  its  vowel  sounds, 
corresponds  to  the  grave  and  austere  character  of  the  Dorian  people ; 
and  whenever  a  warlike  race  has  taken  up  its  abode  among  a  peaceful 
agricultural  population,  traces  of  this  mixture  of  population  are  always 
found  in  the  language,  in  which  the  militaiy  and  political  terms  are 
mostly  peculiar  to  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  while  for  the  words 
referring  to  farming  and  domestic  economy,  the  aboriginal  language  is 
retained.  This  is  strikingly  the  case  in  the  Latin  and  English  lan- 
guages. The  two  most  widely  difiused  families  of  languages  known  to 
tis  are  the  Indian-Gothic  and  the  Semitic ;  the  former  includes  the 
Sanscrit,  Zend,  Armenian,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Sclavonian,  Teu- 
tonic, and  Celtic  dialects,  in  which  the  resemblances,- though  some- 
times rather  distant,  are  still  more  or  less  perceptible.  The  Semitic 
family  contains  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  tongues,  with  others 
less  known  to  modem  Orientalists.  3£any  of  these  primary  dialects 
are  divided  into  several  sub-dialects :  for  instance,  the  ancient  Greek 
had  at  least  three  distinct  dialects,  the  ^olian,  Dorian,  and  Ionian. 

The  differences  in  the  modes  of  speaking  in  England  can  hardly  be 
called  dialectical,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  woid  dialect  has  been 
explained  :  such  differences,  generally  speaking,  are  nothing  more  than 
peculiar  words  or  phrases  which  the  written  language  has  not  adopted, 
but  which  are  not  the  less  on  that  accoimt  genuine  members  of  that 
Teutonic  family  of  which  the  written  language  itself  is  only  a  part. 

But  so  far  as  any  of  these  varieties  have  been  committed  to  writing, 
and  are  admitted  by  a  large  portion  of  the  population  to  be  a  faithful 
repi-esentation  of  the  language  in  daily  use  among  them,  so  far  such 
varieties  may  not  inaptly  be  called  dialects.  Such  are  many  of  the 
poems  of  Bums,  and  parts  of  the  novels  of  Scott.  In  ordinary  con- 
versation in  England,  the  words  "provincialism"  and  "dialect"  are 
often  used  as  synonymous,  and  as  expressing  some  usage  of  language 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  established  language  of  the  educated  and 
that  of  the  best  writers.  It  is,  however,  only  a  vulgar  mistake  to  con- 
sider such  words  as  "  corruptions  "  of  language,  which  they  very  rarely 
are.  As  a  general  rule,  such  words  and  phrases,  and  such  peculiar  pro- 
nunciations as  characterise  nearly  every  coimty  of  England,  are  of 
the  genuine  Teutonic  stock ;  and  that  language  which  is  now  the 
established  language  of  literature,  and  which  has  rejected  some  of 
the  so-called  provincialisms  and  adopted  others,  might,  imder  different 
political  circumstances,  have  contained  these  elements  in  a  different 
proportion.  If  the  metropolis  of  England  had  been  on  the  Severn,  the 
Humber,  or  the  Tyne,  who  can  say  how  much  the  written  language 
might  have  been  affected  by  tiiia  circumstance  ? 

DIALECTICS  {hia\€KTiKii  Ttxvrj),  the  old  name  for  the  practical 
part  of  logic.  The  word  properly  signifies "  the  art  of  conversation," 
and  its  use  as  a  name  tor  the  art  of  reasoning  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  fact,  that  Zeno  the  Eleatic,  who  was  the  first  compiler  of  a 
system  of  logic,  was  also  the  first  writer  of  dialogues.  It  is  aliso  to  be 
remembered,  that  formal  argumentation  among  the  Greeks  was  gene- 
rally carried  on  by  means  of  question  and  answer,  and  Aiistophanes 
uses  the  more  common  word  dialexw  (BtdKt^is),  to  signify  the  logic  of 
the  Sophists,  There  were  several  systems  of  logic  between  Zeno  and 
Plat<i,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Protagoras,  Polus,  Go^gias,  Euclid,  and 
Eubulides.  Socrates  never  committed  any  thing  to  writing;  but  if  we 
take  the  representations  given  of  his  mode  of  reasoning  by  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  so  far  as  they  agree,  we  must  look  upon  him  as  in  some 
measure  the  originator  of  Plato's  scientific  method  of  arguing.  (See 
Schleiermaclter  on  the  Worth  of  Socrates  as  a  Philosopher,  m  the 
Transact  of  the  Berlm  Acad,  for  1815,  transL  in  the  Philolog.  Mus. 
VOL  11 )  Plato  considered  dialectics  as  the  science  of  definitions  ('  So- 
phist. 253),  and  as  every  definition  must  include  both  genus  and 
difference,  he  found  it  necessary  to  invent  a  theory  of  abstract  ideas 
as  the  basis  of  his  dialectics ;  for  the  ideas  {li4at)  and  the  genera  {tthj) 
were,  he  considered,  related  merely  as  subject  and  object;  and  he 
thought  that,  without  assuming  the  objective  existence  of  the  genera, 
he  could  have  no  real  general  ideas,  and  so  his  definition,  and  con- 
sequently his  whole  dialectical  system,  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
only  available  means  of  finding  out  the  truth,  would  fall  to  the  ground. 
(Van  Heuade,  *  Initia  Philoaoph.  Platon.  ;*  Cousin,  'Fragmens.')  Aris- 
totle's dialectics  were  bfwed  upon  a  scale  of  categories  or  predications, 


much  the  same  with  those  of  Archytas ;  he  did  not  think  it  neoeasuy 
to  assume  any  d  priori  abstract  notions,  but  conceived  it  was  sufficient 
for  all  logical  purposes  to  generalise  after  experience.  (FaccioUti'a 
'  Logica  Peripatetica/)  The  dialectics  of  the  Stoics  appear  to  hxn 
been  little  more  than  a  system  of  grammatical  rules.  For  the  ipplj. 
cation  of  dialectics  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Looic;  and  to 
the  works  on  the  subject  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  A.  De  Morgaiij  W. 
Spalding,  and  others. 

DIALLYLUREA.     [Urea.] 

DIALURAMIDE.     [  Qrio  Acid.] 

DIALURIC  ACID.    [Ubic  Acid.] 

DIAMAGNETISM.  There  are  certain  bodies  which  are  attracted 
indifferently  by  either  magnetic  pole,  and  are  termed  ma/,xe<K;  bat 
there  are  others  which,  when  brought  near  to  the  magnetie  pole,  ate 
repelled  instead  of  being  attracted;  such  bodies  are  called  dia- 
magnetics,  and  the  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  them  is  tennd 
DiaTnagnetism.     [Maqnbtism.] 

DIAMETER,  a  word  most  commonly  applied  to  the  line  dravn 
through  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  boimded  on  both  sides  by  tiie  cir- 
cumference. But  the  most  general  meaning  is  as  follows  '.—Whenever 
any  point  is  called  a  centre,  any  line  drawn  through  the  centre  iB  called 
a  diameter.  And  any  point  which  bisects  all  lines  drawn  through  it 
from  opposite  boundaries  is  called  a  centre.  Thus  iho  circle,  the  conic 
sections,  the  parallelogram,  the  sphere,  cube,  and  paiallelopipcd,  all 
have  centres,  and  by  analogy,  diameters. 

DIAMIDES.     [ASIIDES.J 

DIAMIDO-BENZOIC  ACID  (C,,H-(H,N),03,H0).  A  deriratiTe 
by  reduction  from  binitrobemoic  acid.    [Benzoic  Acid.] 

DIAMINES.    [ORQAino  Bases.] 

DIAMOND.  The  pencil  diamond  used  by  glaziers  in  cutting  gUs 
is  a  small  fractured  piece  of  the  gem.  The  part  of  the  diamond  tued  for 
cutting  is  of  a  trapezoidal  shape,  weighing  about  the  60th  part  of  i 
carat,  and  is  set  in  a  wooden  himdle,  which  consists  of 
a  rounded  piece  of  rose-wood  flattened  at  the  two  sides  (^ 
to  fit  between  the  sides  of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers. 

Two  kinds  of  pencil  diamonds  are  in  use.  The  old 
diamond  is  merely  set  fast  in  a  conical  shoulder.  A  dif- 
ficulty is  always  experienced  in  cutting  glass  with  this 
sort  of  pencil,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  placing  the 
gem  at  once  at  the  proper  angle  with  the  glass,  so  as  to 
make  it  cut  and  not  scratch  ;  this  difference  depends 
upon  the  axis  and  edges  of  the  crystaL  The  patent 
diamond,  of  later  invention,  overcomes  this  difficulty. 
The  form  is  represented  in  the  annexed  figure.  The 
peculiarity  consists  in  the  diamond  being  set  in  a  parall^- 
opiped  shotdder,  b,  b,  the  right  angle  of  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  cut  off  and  forms  the  correct  angle  at  which 
the  diamond  when  set  will  cut  the  glass.  The  upper 
end  of  the  shoulder  swivels  at  h,  but  is  stopped  from 
going  too  far  by  the  screw  a.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  shifting  the  handle  in  the 
hand  when  placed  against  the  ruler  laid  on  the  glass. 
The  lower  end  of  the  shotdder,  showing  the  diamond, 
is  represented  at  c.  A  large  diamond  is  not  so  fit  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  glass  as  a  small  one.  The  dia- 
mond is  usually  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pin's  head, 
and  is  set  in  a  nipple  of  brass  or  copper.  It  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  diamonds  will  not  wear  out.  In  the 
shops  of  wholesale  glaziers,  where  the  diamond  is  in 
constant  requisition,  one  of  these  instruments  is  worn 
down  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  so  as  to  require  reset- 
ting, after  which,  with  the  same  wear,  it  usually  lasts 
another  month,  and  then  becomes  useless.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  they  travel  over  some  miles  of  glass 
before  they  are  worn  out.  In  cutting  the  glass,  care  is  taken  not  to 
press  too  heavily  on  the  diamond,  which  is  apt  to  scratch  instead  ot 
cutting  the  glass ;  such  heavy  pressure  also  spoils  the  diunond. 

The  cutting  of  glass  may  also  be  effected  by  unusually  hard  apw- 
mens  of  certain  other  minerals ;  but  the  diamond  is  the  only  oKaai 
regularly  employed. 

DIAMOND.  '[Carbon.] 

DIAMYLAMINE.    [Amyl.] 


DIAMYLANILINE 


(^nJcIX). 


An  organic  base  derired  froa 

aniline  by  the  substitution  T)f  two  equivalents  of  amyl  (CjoHj,)  i^^ 
of  hydrogen. 

DIAMYL-OXAMIDE.    [Oxamidb.] 

DIANA.    [Artemis.] 

DIANILIDES.    [Anilides,]  ,    .  ,_, 

DIAPA'SON,  in  Music  (8*A,  through,  and  iro<r5r,  of  aff)»  **»V"^ 
of  the  octave,  so  called  because  it  includes  all  adniitted  ^"^^^^'"u^ 
It  likwise  signifies  the  compass  of  any  voice  or  instrument ;  ^ 
French  employ  it  to  express  what  in  England  is  meant  by  thete-ia 
concert-pitch.    [Concert- Pitch ;  Tuning] 

DIAPASON  STOP,  in  an  organ.     [Organ.]  ' 

DIAPENTE,  in  Greek  music  ;  the  interval  of  the  fifth. 

DIAPER,  a  kind  of  textile  fabric,  formed  either  of  linen  or  cot.A 
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DIAPHANOUS. 


DIARRHCEA. 
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or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  upon  the  face  of  which  a  figured  pattern  is 
produced  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  twilling,  or  tweeling.  Diapers,  which, 
excepting  damflks,  are  the  most  ornamental  kind  of  twilled  cloths^  are 
chiefly  used  for  table-linen,  fine  towels,  &c. 

"  The  word  diaper,**  observes  Mr.  Planch^,  in  his  '  History  of  British 
Costume,*  **  is  derived  by  some  writers  from  '  d'lpres,'  that  is, '  of 
Tpres/  a  town  in  Flanders,  famous  for  its  manufactory  of  rich  stufis 
and  fine  linen  before  the  year  1200."  "Ducange,**  he  adds,  **  derives 
it  from  the  Italian '  diaspro,*  the  jasper,  which  it  resembles  in  its  shifting 
lights;  but  the  first  is  by  fiar  the  most  plausible  conjecture;  and 
though  we  read  of  diapers  of  Antioch,  it  is  only  because  Ypres  having 
given  its  name  to  its  peculiar  manufacture,  any  similar  cloth  received 
the  same  appellation.*' 

In  decorative  painting,  and  in  the  ornamenting  of  glass,  the  term 
diapering  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  small  delicate  pattern  introduced 
to  HiminiRh  the  appearouce  of  baldness  where  a  considerable  space  is 
coTered  with  one  colour,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  eye,  without  forming 
any  part  of  the  main  design.  In  heraldic  paintings  especially,  it  is 
often  resorted  to,  particularly  where  the  juxtaposition  of  considerable 
masses  of  black  and  white  might  prove  unsightly;  but  in  all  such 
cases  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  diapering  forms  no  part  of 
the  heral'^iic  bearing. 

DIAPHANOUS.    [Transparency]. 

DIAPHORETICS,  or  SUDORIFICS,  are  agents  which  increase  the 
natural  exhalation  of  the  skin,  or  restore  it  when  suppressed.  Nothing 
better  exemplifies  the  doctrine  that  remedies  are  only  relative  agents 
than  this  class  of  medicines,  as  their  power  to  produce  perspirations 
depends  invariably  upon  the  state  of  the  patient  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  such  as  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the 
air  hj  which  he  is  surrounded  Many  medicines  which  cause  a  flow 
of  perspiration  when  the  patient  is  kept  warm,  will  produce,  when  he 
is  in  a  cool  temperature,  an  increased  action  o£  the  kidneys  and  an 
augmented  secretion  of  urine. 

Their  effects  as  diaphoretics  are  attempted  to  be  accoimted  for  by 
reference  to  two  principles ;  1,  by  increasing  the  action  of  the  cuta> 
neouB  vessels ;  2,  by  increasing  the  vascular  action  of  the  whole  system. 
Those  diaphoretic  remedies  which  seem  to  act  according  to  the  first 
principle  produce  their  effects  either  by  external  application,  such  as 
the  stimulus  of  heat,  especially  as  proved  by  the  liot-air  bath,  or  as 
medicinal  substances  which  enter  uie  circulation  and  stimulate  the 
cutaneous  vewels  by  contact,  such  as  mercurial  preparations,  some 
saline  diaphoretics,  and,  most  markedly,  sulphur,  which  is  evidently 
carried  undecompoeed  to  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  excreted  by  them ; 
or,  lastly,  by  acting  on  the  surface  sympathetically  through  the 
medium  of  the  stomach,  such  as  warm  dnnks,  antimonial  prepara- 
tions, &c. 

Those  diaphoretic  agents  which  seem  to  act  according  to  the  second 
principle  are: — violent  muscular  exercise,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
guiacum,  alcoholic  stimulants,  &c. 

Diaphoretics  are  in  general  used  to  restore  the  cutaneous  discharge 
when,  from  the  action  of  cold  or  wet  upon  the  system,  it  has  been 
suppressed,  and  accordingly  they  are  useful  in  common  catarrh,  rheu- 
matism, or  diarrhcea  proceeding  from  cold.  They  are  likewise  of  great 
service  in  fevers,  the  restoration  of  the  secretion  of  the  skin,  if  it  be 
warm  and  gentle,  not  cold  and  clammy,  often  proving  critical,  and  the 
precursor  of  recovery.  In  many  cutaneous  diseases  diaphoretics  are 
valuable  agents,  and  for  this  purpose  baths,  either  the  natural  warm 
baths  or  vapour  baths,  are  used ;  but  in  such  diseases  the  perspiration 
produced  by  exercise,  or  during  a  course  of  traioing,  is  decidedly  the 
beat  diaphoretic  Some  forms  of  indigestion  are  relieved  or  cured  by 
causing  an  increased  action  of  the  skin,  to  effect  which  exercise  is 
likewise  the  best  agent. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  profuse  and  wasting  perspirations 
which  accompany  the  hectic  of  consumption  are  frequently  more 
eSectually  checked  by  diaphoretics,  especisdly  the  compound  ipecacuan 
powder,  tiian  by  any  other  means,  except  oxide  of  zinc. 

(Young  on  Consumption.) 

DIAI{RH(£A  {Bidp^ota),  flux,  looseness,  purging,  the  frequent  dis- 
charge from  the  bowels  of  more  limpid  stools  than  natural  The  most 
obvious  and  common  cause  of  this  disease  is  the  direct  application  of 
some  stimulating  substance  to  the  inner  or  mucous  surface  of  some 
portion  of  the  aJimentary  canal,  as  articles  of  food  and  drink  of  too 
{stimulating  a  quality,  or,  though  wholesome  in  kind,  taketi  in  too  large 
a  quantity,  undressed  or  indigestible  vegetables,  whether  acid  or 
sweet,  cucumbers,  melons,  mushrooms,  different  kinds  of  salads,  fruits, 
especially  plums,  stale  and  decayed  v^etables,  animal  food  approaching 
to  the  putrescent  state,  as  stale  fish,  high  game,  &c.,  contain  matters 
either  not  easily  digested,  or  when  digcBted  of  so  stimulating  a  quality 
sa  to  irritate  the  mucous  surface  of  ^  the  intestine,  and  to  produce 
diarrhoea.  Water  tainted  with  putrid  vegetable  or  animal  matters,  or 
loaded  with  certain  kinds  of  living  or  dead  animalcules,  is  no  uncom- 
mon cause  of  diarrhoea.  When  a  great  mixture  of  different  kinds  of 
food  and  drink,  in  large  quantities,  though  wholesome  in  kind,  is  taken 
into  the  stomach  at  one  meal,  it  often  produces  a  sudden  attack  of 
diarrhoea.  Even  a  draught  of  cold  water,  beer,  or  milk,  especially  if 
the  individual  be  overheated  at  the  time,  will  often  almost  immediately 
occasion  the  same  result.  Soured  or  tiuned  milk  is  a  frequent  source 
of  diarrhoea  amongst  children.    Many  medicines  and  poisons  are  sub- 


stances which  prove  directly  and  powerfully  irritating  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  The  large  class  of  purgative  medicines  and  the  poisons 
called  irritants  are  of  this  kind.  Purgative  medicines,  given  in  a  certain 
quantity  and  at  certain  intervals  ascertained  by  experience,  produce  a 
certain  degree  of  diarrhoea,  which  the  physician  purposely  excites  for 
the  accomplishment  of  various  objects.  Qiven  in  very  large  doses,  or 
in  ordinary  doses  when  the  system  is  in  a  state  of  peculiar  irritability, 
they  sometimes  occasion  an  excessive  diarrhoea,  which  continues  longer 
than  usual,  and  so  produce  that  species  of  diarrhoea  which  is  called 
hypercatharsis. 

In  the  state  of  health  various  fluids  are  poured  into  the  stomach  and 
alimentary  canal  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  aliment  and  assisting 
in  its  assimilation.  To  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
secreted  from  the  common  mass  of  blood,  these  fluids  must  be  in 
certain  quantity,  and  must  possess  a  certain  degree  of  stimulating 
power.  But  in  various  states  of  the  system,  from  being  bland  in  their 
sensible  properties,  and  only  moderately  stimulating  in  physiological 
action,  they  become  greatly  increased  in  quantity,  and  highly  irritating 
in  quality.  Of  these  fluids  the  principal  are  the  gastric,  the  intestinal, 
the  pancreatic,  and  the  biliary.  The  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  may 
be  altered  in  quantity  and  qtuJity,  in  consequence  of  which  it  may  be 
incapable  of  properly  dissolving  the  aliment,  which  therefore  may  be 
sent  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines  in  an  acrid  and  irritating 
state,  and  so  produce  diarrhoea.  The  pancreatic  juice  may  also  be 
altered  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  become  highly  irritating ;  and  the 
bile  is  sometimes  poured  out  in  greater  quantity  than  usual,  and  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  acrid  quality,  and  in  both  ways  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  diarrhoea.  Moreover,  the  entire  surface  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
is  crowded  with  secreting  organs,  mucous  follicles,  from  whidi  a  quan- 
tity of  fluid  is  constantlv  poured  out,  constituting  the  chief  portion  of 
the  evacuations  passed  when  Uttle  or  no  food  has  been  taken,  and  which 
probably  also  affords  the  principal  part  of  the  matter  of  the  liquid  stools 
that  occur  in  diarrhoea.  In  manv  states  of  the  system,  and  from  nume- 
rous irritating  substances  applied  to  their  surfaced,  the  secretion  of  these 
bodies  becomes  exoessive  in  degree,  and  highly  acrid  and  irritating  in 
its  nature. 

The  quantiigr  of  matter  from  this  source  may  be  indefinitely  increased 
by  whatever  is  capable  of  oocasioning  a  greater  effiux  of  blood  than 
natural  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  ahmentary  canaL  Hence  it  may 
be  superinduced  by  all  the  other  causes  of  diarrhoea — ^indigestible  food, 
wholesome  food  in  too  huge  a  quantity,  disordered  states  of  the  diges- 
tive fluids,  &c.,  and  from  increased  aJQux  of  fluids  from  other  parts  of 
the  system,  as  from  cold  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body  and  sup- 
pressing perspiration,  which  may  determine  a  greater  quantity  of  fluids 
to  the  intestines.  Qreat  alternations  of  temperature  will,  in  many 
constitutions,  produce  the  same  result.  Suppressed  evacuation^, 
checked  menstruation,  the  retrocession  of  eruptive  diseases,  as  measles, 
scarlatina,  &c.,  are  often  immediately  followed  by  diarrhoea.  Even 
mentiU  emotion  is  capable  of  producing  it  in  some  irritable  and  nervous 
constitutions  to  a  great  degree ;  and  when  under  the  influence  of  such 
emotions,  the  slightest  excess  in  food  or  drink,  or  the  slightest  quantity 
of  irritating  aliment,  will  be  succeeded  bv  numerous  and  liquid  stools. 
Irritation  in  a  distant  part  of  the  body  orten  induces  increased  action 
of  the  intestines,  and  occasionally  diarrhoea,  as  the  irritation  of  the  gum 
in  dentition.  The  mucous  surface  of  the  whole  alimentary  cazul  is 
highly  sensitive  and  irritable  in  infants  and  children,  and  food  improper 
in  quantity  or  qiiality  is  exceedingly  apt  to  induce  diarrhoea  in  them, 
and  if  the  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  from  this  cause  be 
kept  up  long,  irreparable  and  fatal  disease  is  sure  to  be  induced.  Slight 
errors  in  diet  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  and  even  an  irritable  state  of 
mind,  will  disorder  her  milk  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  distressing 
diarrhoea  in  her  infant.  The  excitability  of  the  capillary  arteries,  the 
mobility  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  whole  nervous 
system  during  the  early  periods  of  life,  render  the  young  much  more 
susceptible  to  aU  the  causes  of  diarrhoea  than  the  adolescent  and  the 
adult ;  and  the  more  tender  the  age  the  greater  this  susceptibility. 

By  whatever  cause  diarrhoea  may  be  excited,  it  is  seldom  that  the 
increased  discharge  of  liquid  stools  from  the  intestines  is  the  only 
symptom  present.  It  is  commonly  preceded  by  nausea,  and  in  general 
more  or  less  imeasiness  is  felt  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which 
sometimes  amounts  to  severe  griping  pain,  often  accompanied  with 
flatulence.  In  severe  cases  the  abdomen  is  distended,  and  even  tender 
to  the  touch ;  the  nausea  passes  into  vomiting ;  and  the  pain,  espe- 
cially around  the  navel  or  in  the  course  of  the  colon,  becomes  intense, 
somewhat  relieved,  perhaps,  after  each  evacuation,  but  soon  returning 
with  imdiminished  severity.  The  number  of  evacuations  may  vaiy 
frum  three  or  four  to  twenty  or  thirty  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Of 
course  the  sudden  loss  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  more  fluid  part  of 
the  blood  as  is  contained  in  ^ese  watery  evacuations  deprives  the 
system  of  a  proportionate  quantity  of  stimuJating  and  nutritive  matter, 
and  accordingly  there  is  often  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  a 
striking  expression  in  the  countenance  and  attitude  of  languor  and 
debility.  In  slight  cases  the  pulse  is  httle  if  at  aU  affected ;  but  when 
tile  pain  is  severe  and  the  discharge  copious,  the  pulse  is  quickened, 
and  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  attack  is  generally  small,  weak,  and 
much  increased  in  frequency.  The  tongue  is  loaded,  and  in  certain 
forms  of  the  disease  is  intensely  red  at  the  edges  and  tip,  and  the 
papUl»  are  large,  prominent,  and  of  a  bright  red  eolour,  shining; 
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through  a  thick  coat  of  fur.  The  urine  is  generally  diminished  in 
quantity.  The  skin,  at  first  hot,  towards  the  termination  of  the  attack 
18  unusually  cold  and  chilly,  and  is  peculiarly  incapable  of  resisting  the 
influence  of  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere. 

The  nature  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  evacuations  varies 
remarkably,  and  affords  important  indications  of  the  seat  and  state  of 
the  disease.  Several  varieties  of  the  disease  have  indeed  been  founded 
on  those  appearances,  and  diarrhoea  has  accordingly  been  divided  into 
fseculent,  bilious,  mucous,  serous,  chylous,  lienteric,  &c.,  but  the  causes 
of  the  disease  afford  more  fixed  and  determinate  oharacters  for  its  dis* 
tribution  into  species.  Of  these  there  are  commonly  enumerated  the 
following :  diarrhoea  crapulosa,  from  food  improper  in  quality  or 
quantity ;  diarrhoea  biliota,  from  bile  more  abundant  or  more  acrid  than 
natural,  as  from  the  heat  of  summer  and  autumn,  co-operating  with 
errors  in  diet ;  diarrhoea  aerota,  from  increased  vascular  action  of  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  induced  by  whatever  occasions 
a  preternatural  afflux  of  blood  to  the  mucous  surface;  diarrho^  mucosa, 
from  increased  secretion  of  the  mucous  follicles,  which  may  be  induced 
by  almost  any  of  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of  diarrhoea ;  diarrhoea 
Uenterica,  the  aliment  passing  in  the  evacuations  almost  imaltered, 
occurring  principally  in  children  about  the  first  and  between  the  first 
and  second  dentition,  and  occasioned  by  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of 
diarrhoea. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  must  of  course  be  materially  influenced 
by  the  persistence  of  the  cause  that  excites  it.  Its  ordinary  varieties 
being  generally  dependent  on  temporary  causes,  are  of  short  duration ; 
but  the  incree^ed  secretion  of  bile  by  the  liver,  and  of  mucus  by  the 
mucous  follicles,  and  the  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal  from  denti- 
tion, may  be  protracted  to  an  indefinite  period  ;  and  the  disease 
dependent  on  the  excited  state  of  these  organs  may  consequently 
become  chronic,  continuing  for  months  together  to  harass  the  patient 
and  enfeeble  the  constitution.  In  these  cases,  when  a  cure  is  appa- 
rently effected,  very  slight  causes  are  capable  of  bringing  back  the 
disease ;  and  during  the  period  of  convalescence  the  utmost  caution  is 
always  necessary  to  avoid  errors  in  diet  and  any  exposure  to  cold 
or  wet. 

The  immediate  danger  from  a  very  severe  attack  of  diarrhoea,  or  from 
its  passing  from  the  acute  into  the  chronic  state,  is,  that  it  should  termi- 
nate in  acute  inflammation  of  the  bowels  (enteritis) ;  or  chronic  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  of  the  bowels  (dysentery) ;  or  intus-susception 
(the  passing  of  one  convolution  of  the  intestines  into  another),  induced 
by  the  increased  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels;  or  enlargement, 
hardening,  and  obstruction  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  the  conse- 
quent wasting  of  the  body  (marasmus),  one  of  the  most  common 
forms  of  disease  by  which  the  existence  of  infants  and  children  is  cut 
short. 

'X  here  are  several  diseases  with  which  diarrhoea  mav  be  confounded, 
from  which  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  distinguished.  From  the 
for  more  serious  malady  termed  dysentery  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  fever,  by  the  absence  of  blood  in  the  evacuations,  and  by 
the  absence  of  the  painful,  distressing,  and  ineffectual  desire  to  evacuate 
the  contents  of  the  bowels  which  is  called  tenesmus.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  cholera  b^  the  absence  of  spasms  of  the  muscles,  so 
constant  and  distressing  m  the  latter  disease,  by  the  slighter  degree  or 
the  total  absence  of  vomiting,  and  by  the  milder  chaLracter  and  the 
much  less  rapid  progi'ess  of  the  entire  disease.  But  the  bilious  and 
even  the  pestileutiafcholera  frequently  commence  with  one  or  other  of 
the  preceding  forms  of  diarrhoea.  Life  often  depends  on  the  clearness 
and  promptitude  with  which  the  diagnosis  is  made  between  diarrhoea 
from  irritatian,  constituting  the  crapulous  and  bilious  .forms  of  the 
disease,  and  the  diarrhoea  from  inflammation,  which  often  appears 
under  the  serous  and  mucous  forms.  The  diagnosis  is  chiefly  to  be 
drawn  from  the  marked  difference  in  the  constitutional  symptoms 
when  the  diarrhoea  is  the  consequence  of  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  intestines.  In  this  case  there  is  always  present 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  fever ;  the  skin  is  hot,  or  alternately  hot 
and  chilly ;  the  pulse  is  more  or  less  excited,  and  the  strength  prostrate. 
The  pain  in  the  bowels  is  obscure  and  dull  rather  than  griping,  the 
abdomen  is  tender  on  pressure,  and  it  is  in  this  case  more  especially 
that  the  toxigue  is  pretematurally  red  at  the  edges  and  tiie  tip,  and 
that  its  papilUe  are  enlarged  and  red. 

Though  diarrhoea  is  often  a  trifling  disease,  and  even  a  remedial 
means  adopted  by  nature  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  more  serious 
evils,  yet  the  serous  and  mucous  forms  of  it,  more  especially  when 
they  pass  into  a  chronic  state,  are  apt  to  terminate  in  dangerous  and 
fatal  maladies,  and  their  management  requires  great  and  persevering 
care.  Instances  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  which  the  ultimate 
event  proves  fatal,  in  consequence  of  their  neglect,  or  of  the  medical 
treatment  and  the  remedies  being  injudicious.  Indeed  the  treatment 
of  diarrhoea  m  general  requires  much  discrimination,  for  a  very  trifling 
form  of  it  IS  easily  converted  by  mismanagement  into  a  highly  dan- 
gerous disease.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  detect  the  exact  nature  of 
the  excitmg  cause,  and  the  exact  condition  of  the  excited  organ,  which 
alone  can  guide  to  the  selection  of  one  of  two  opposite  plans  of  treat- 
ment, the  administiation  of  purgative  or  of  opiate  medicines.  If  the 
irritation  arise  from  too  large  a  quantity  of  stimulating  food  and  drink, 
abstmence  alone  is  suflBcient  to  effect  a  ctire ;  but  if,  notwithstanding 
the  abstinence  fiom  food,  the  disease  continue,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 


tain whether  the  irritation  be  kept  up  by  the  retention  of  irritatiiig 
matters,  or  whether  the  alimentary  canal  itself  be  in  a  pretemataralij 
irritable  and  excited  state.  If  the  former,  purgative  xnedidne  of  wmb 
kind  or  other  is  indispensable,  but  the  choice  of  the  purgatire  is  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  should  have  the  power  of  eTUQ. 
ating  the  contents  of  the  bowels  without  irritating  the  mucotis  surface. 
For  this  purpose  castor-oil  is  one  of  the  best  medicines ;  or,  if  a  vmb- 
what  stronger  pnrgative  be  required,  infusion  of  senna  with  manna. 
It  is  often  attended  with  the  best  effects  to  combine  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum  with  the  aperient.  When  the  irritating  cooteots  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  are  removed,  a  mild  and  frequently  repeated 
sedative  should  be  prescribed,  one  of  the  brat  of  which  oonsistB  of  two 
drachms  of  almond  oil  with  two  drachms  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  in 
an  ounce  of  rose  or  peppermint  water,  vrith  from  five  to  ten  drop« 
(according  to  the  seventy  of  the  case)  of  laudanum,  or  half  a  dntdun  or 
more  of  the  tincture  of  hyoscyamus.  If  the  secretions  are  diaorderal, 
five  grains  of  blue  pill  or  of  hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  with  the  woe 
quantity  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  taken  every  night, 
or  every  other  night,  at  bed-time,  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  cafitor-ofl,coD' 
taining  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  the  morning  following,  will  soon 
restore  them  to  a  healthy  state.  Of  course  the  diet  should  anudfli 
only  of  the  mildest  alimentary  substances ;  for  as  long  as  the  alimentary 
canal  continues  irritable,  food  and  drink,  even  of  the  ordisaiy  emu- 
lating properties,  will  keep  up  or  re-excite  the  diarrhoea. 

The  exciting  cause  of  the  biliary  variety  of  diarrhoea  is  often  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver  (hepatitis).  When  there  are  present  any  indicsitiooi 
of  this,  blood-letting,  or  local  bleeding  by  cupping  or  leeches,  no£t 
precede  all  other  remedies ;  and  the  abstriaction  of  blood  most  be  re> 
peated  at  short  intervals  tmtil  the  inflanunatory  state  of  the  lirer  is 
removed ;  then  mild  mercurials,  with  mild  purgatives,  are  neceseaiy. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  variety  of  diarrhoea  which  can  be  cared  by 
opiates.  The  exhibition  of  any  remedies  of  this  class,  whidi,  wfaen 
judiciously  managed,  are  sometimes  highly  advantageous,  requires 
peculiar  discrimination  and  skilL  In  the  serous  and  mucous  diarrbcea, 
when  there  is  present  no  proper  fseculent  matter,  all  this  bariog  been 
previously  discharged,  it  is  absurd  to  give  purgatives ;  such  mf^cinea 
can  only  still  further  irritate  the  over-exdied  organa  Leeches  to 
the  abdomen,  the  warm  bath,  demalcents  with  opiates,  the  chalk  mix- 
ture, and  the  strictest  regulation  of  the  diet,  are  necessary. 

The  diarrhoea,  so  easily  excited,  so  constantly  present,  in  infasta 
and  yotmg  children,  requires  a  peculiarly  cautious  maoagement 
When  it  is  connected  with  dentition  it  is  pregnant  with  dan^r 
to  stop  the  discharge,  or  even  to  restrain  it,  unless  it  becomes 
excessive,  and  then  it  should  be  moderated,  not  stopped ;  and  the 
mildest  means  should  be  employed  to  accomplish  this  object,  which 
should  never  be  attempted  without  at  the  same  time  paying  the 
strictest  attention  to  the  diet,  air,  and  exercise  of  the  child.  Death  is 
often  produced  in  infants  at  this  critical  period  of  the  infant's  life  bj 
tiie  exhibition  of  opiates  to  stop  this  discnarse.  The  proper  remeditt 
are  the  choice  of  the  blandest  articles  of  food,  the  avoidance  of  o?er- 
feeding,  two  or  three  grains  of  hydrai^rum  cum  creta  at  ni^t,  and 
the  tepid  bath. 

Dl ART,  from  the  Latin  IHarium,  which  again  is  from  Diet,  s  (1«t. 
The  original  and  proper  meaning  of  the  word  Diarium  among  the 
Romans  was  the  daily  allowance  made  to  slaves  for  their  sustenance, 
as  Menstruum  was  their  monthly  allowance.  Diumtm  was  another 
word  for  the  same  thing.  [Acta  Diorna.]  In  later  tirnes  howem 
either  word  came  to  be  used  for  a  note-book,  or  other  roister  of  daily 
occurrences,  which  had  formerly  been  called  (after  the  Greek)  aa 
ephemeris.  It  is  only  in  the  sense  of  a  daily  register  that  the  v.^id 
diary  is  used  in  English ;  and,  naturally  enough,  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  imply  specifically  a  register  of  occurrences  in  which  the  wii*tf 
has  had  a  personal  share,  or  which  have  at  least  in  some  sort  cvme 
under  his  own  observation  by  having  happened  in  his  own  time.  I'or 
instance,  although  a  history  of  the  transactions  of  a  former  age,  ccm- 

Eosed  in  a  particular  form,  might  be  entitled  annals,  such  a  bist^jrr, 
owever  minute,  would  scarcely  in  any  case  receive  the  name  cf  a 
diary.  A  diary  is  etymologically  the  same  thing  with  a  day-bcx)k  or 
iounial ;  the  latter  word  being  a  modernised  form  of  diumum,  v  di.uy 
IS  of  the  synonymous  diarium  of  the  same  parentage.  The  Frecu 
language  has  only  the  form  journal;  the  Italian,  like  the  Kiig:liEh,b*s 
both  forms,  diario  from  cftonum,  giomale  from  diumum,  both  uiu- 
mately  from  diet. 

DIASCHI'SMA,  a  term  employed  in  ancient  and  in  specalattye 
Music,  but  not  in  practical  use  among  modem  musicians.  U  is  the 
half  of  a  minor  semitone  or  diesis.    [Diesis.] 

DIASTASE,  a  peculiar  ferment  formed  during  genninatioo.  K j^ 
prepared  by  reducing  freshly  germinated  barley  in  o  a  pulp,  with  h^ 
its  weight  of  water,  and  then  pressing  out  the  liquor  strongly*  ^!\fj^* 
clear  liquid  just  suflBcient  alcohol  is  to  be  added  to  destroy  its  viscidtr, 
and  allow  of  its  being  filtered;  by  this  an  azotised  substmce ia pR- 
cipitated,  which  must  be  considered  as  vegetable  albumen,  since  it 
coagulates  at  167**  Fahr.  Having  separated  tiiis,  alcohol  is  to  be  aga^ 
added  as  long  at  the  liquid  becomes  turbid ;  the  precipitate  is  to  to 
purified  by  solution  in  water  and  precipitation  by  alcohol  repeatetiij, 
the  precipitate  is  at  last  to  be  dried  in  thin  layers  upon  glass  at » 
temperature  between  104"  and  122*  Fahr.  ,       . 

The  properties  of  diastase  are  the  following :  It  is  solid,  wUiu?..  n« 
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crystalline,  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  moderately  strong  alcohol ; 
the  aqueous  solution  is  nearly  tasteless,  and  without  any  chemical 
action,  not  precipitating  subacetate  of  lead.  The  aqueous  solution 
qoic-kly  changes,  becoming  acid ;  dry  diastase  undergoes  the  same 
change  in  a  longer  time,  but  when  boiled  in  water  the  alteration  is 
immediate.  Common  malt  is  stated  in  general  not  to  contain  more 
than  1- 500th  of  its  weight  of  diastase ;  one  part  of  it  is  sufficient  to 
convert  2000  parts  of  starch,  thickened  with  water,  into  a  mixture 
cooaiitting  of  much  dextrine  and  a  little  sugar.  It  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  absolutely  pure.    [Ferment.] 

DIATES9AR0N,  in  Greek  music,  the  interval  of  the  fourth. 

DIATHERMANISM.  A  body  which  is  transparent  to  light  is 
g&i*i  to  be  diapkanouM :  one  which  1b  transparent  to  heat  is  said  to  be 
diaihermanouM,  and  the  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  such  bodies  is 
called  diathermanirm.  Bodies  which  do  not  transmit  heat,  are  said  to 
be  aihfrmanoui.     [Heat.] 

DIATOy  IC,  in  Music  (Ztk,  through,  and  Hvot,  a  Ume),  a  term  applied 
to  the  first  of  the  three  ancient  genera,  and  of  the  three  modem  scales, 
but  in  both  cases  rather  improperly,  because  the  intervals  of  the  Greek 
genus  and  of  the  scale  now  in  use  consist  not  only  of  tones,  but  also  of 
semitones.   The  Major  DiaUmic  ScaU  of  the  modems  proceeds  thus: — 
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tone,  icmitone,  tone,   tone,    tone,   lemltone. 

The  Diatonic  genus  of  the  Greeks,  as  exhibited  in  their  several  m^des, 
comprised  fire  tones  and  two  semitones,  differently  disposed  :  that  of 
the  Lydian  mode,  according  to  Sir  Francis  Styles  ('  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,*  1760),  corresponded,  as  re^rds  the  position  of  the 
intervals,  to  our  major  diatonic  scale.     [Scale.] 

DIBEXZANILIDE.  Synonymous  with  phenyUnbenzamint,  diben- 
sS^phenylamide,  and phtHylrdibenaanUde,    [Benzoic  Qboup  ;  Phenyl- 

DIBENi^YLIMIDE.  (C„H,,NO,).  A  yellow  crystaUine  body, 
obtained  by  the  act  on  of  ammonia  upon  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

DIBENZOTLPHENTLAMIDE.    [Dibsnzakilidb.] 

DIBROMANILINE.    [Anilikb.] 

DICETYLANIIJNE.    [Cettl,  Compoimdt  qf.] 

DICHLORANILINE.    [Anilike.] 

DICHLORISATIN.    [Indigo,] 

DICHROISM.  When  light  is  transmitted  thronsh  a  crystallised 
body,  and  its  colour  is  found  to  vary  according  to  the  position  of  its 
axis  with  respect  to  the  incident  pencil  of  light,  the  crystal  is  said  to 
possess  dichroUm,  or  double  colour,  from  la  and  xf^      [Light  ; 

PoUBISATIOy.] 

DICTATOR  was  the  highest  extraordinary  magistrate  in  the  Roman 
republic.  Though  the  name  obviously  contains  l£e  element  die  (from 
dicit),  it  was  doubted  by  the  Roman  writers  whether  the  title  had 
reference  to  the  mode  of  his  nomination  or  to  his  power.  He  was  also 
called  by  the  old  name  of  Magister  Populi,  and  in  Greek  fittr^arof ,  or 
"  d(  uble  consul **  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  the  consulship  was 
establijshed.  The  two  consuls  possessed  the  same  power  as  the  kings 
in  the  administration  of  the  state  and  the  command  of  the  army,  yet 
their  authority  was  subject  to  some  restrictions,  and  principallv  by  the 
appeal  that  could  be  made  from  their  decisions.  [CoNBUL?]  The  two 
codauIs,  possessing  equal  authority,  often  differed  in  their  views  and 
opinions;  a  circumstance  which  necessarily  caused  jealousy  and  dis- 
union, particularly  in  the  command  of  the  army  when  on  active  service. 
In  extraordinary  emergencies,  the  republic  therefore  required  a  dingle 
Dugistrate,  invested  with  ample  authority.  Such  circumstances  led  to 
the  establishment  of  Uie  dictatorship.  The  first  dictator  was  created 
shout  the  year  253  A.U.C.,  or  501  B.c.    (Liv.  ii.  18.) 

The  dictator  united  in  himself  the  power  of  the  two  consuls ;  and 
the  authority  of  all  other  magistrates,  except  that  of  the  tribunes, 
ceased  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed.  He  possessed  the  whole  admi- 
nistrative power  of  the  state,  and  the  command  of  the  army  without 
anv  restrictions.  (Dion  Cassius,  according  to  Zonares,  vii.  13.  where  a 
reference  to  a  lost  book  of  Dion  is  given.  Dion  Halic.,  v.  70,  73.)  He 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  there  was  no  appeal  from  his 
decision.  Both  vrithin  and  without  the  city  he  was  attended  by 
twenty-four  lictors,  with  their  fasces  and  axes.  The  dictators  were 
not  chosen,  like  the  other  magistrates,  in  the  comitia,  but  they  were 
appointed  by  one  of  the  consuls,  in  conformity  with  a  vote  of  the 
senate.  Sometimes  the  senate  itself  appointed  the  dictator,  and  in 
some  instances  he  was  elected  by  the  comitia.  At  first  he  was  taken 
only  from  the  patrician  order,  but  after^-ards  (B.C.  356)  also  from  the 
plebeians.  After  his  election,  the  dictator  nominated  the  master  of 
htjTBe  (magisteT  equitum),  who  commanded  under  him.  It  was  only 
vhen  the  state  was  menaced  by  sudden  danger  from  within  or  without 
that  a  dictator  was  nominated ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  a  dictator 
was  elected  to  preside  at  the  elections  in  the  comitia,  when  the  consuls 
were  abroad,  and  therefore  could  not  preside ;  and  also  on  some  other 
public  solemnities.  (Liv.  viL  3 ;  viii.  18  and  28.)  The  dictator  con- 
tinued in  office  for  six  months,  but  he  conmionly  resigned  as  soon  as 
the  danger  was  over  which  had  led  to  the  nomination.  The  dictator 
was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy,  or  to  enter  the  city  on  horseback.  Yet 
there  are  instances  in  which  the  dictator  left  Italy,  as  for  example  in 
the  first  Punic  War^  when  a  dictator  commanded  in  Sicily.    The  rule 


that  he  should  continue  in  office  only  six  months  was  also  neglected ; 
Sylla  and  Julius  Cesar  were  nominated  perpetual  dictators,  the  former 
in  the  year  81  B.O.,  and  the  other  after  his  victory  at  Pharealus.  The 
office  seems  never  to  have  been  filled  from  B.C.  202,  to  the  time  when 
Sylla,  the  head  of  the  oligarchical  party,  was  made  perpetual  dictator. 
J.  Csesar,  who  was  the  head  of  the  democratic  party,  or  perhaps  rather 
chose  that  party  merely  that  he  might,  by  being  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  great  divisions  which  distracted  the  state,  prepare  the  way  for  his 
own  unlimited  power,  after  being  dictator  five  times,  became  dictator 
for  life.  Augustus  declined  the  office,  though  offered  to  him  by  the 
people  (Suetonius,  '  Aug.'  62),  and  the  title  of  dictator  was  never 
assumed  by  the  emperors  of  Rome. 

These  are  the  received  opinions  as  to  the  Roman  dictators ;  but  in 
Kiebuhr's  Roman  history  we  find  other  views  of  the  subject,  to  which 
we  shall  briefly  advert  According  to  him,  the  dictatorship  was  of 
Latin  origin  and  was  introduced  from  the  Latins  among  the  Romans. 
The  object  of  the  Roman  dictatorship  was  to  evade  the  Valerian  laws, 
and  to  establish  the  power  of  the  patricians  over  the  plebeians ;  for 
the  appeal  granted  by  those  laws  was  from  the  sentence  of  the  consuls, 
and  not  from  that  of  the  dictator.  The  later  Romans  had  but  an 
indistinct  knowledge  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  ancient  constitution. 
Dion  Cassius  is  in  error,  when  (without  excepting  the  patricians)  he 
asserts  that  in  no  instuice  was  there  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  dic- 
tator, and  that  he  could  condemn  knights  and  senators  to  death  with- 
out a  trial.  Dionysius  is  also  in  error,  when  he  says,  that  the  dictator 
decided  on  every  measure  according  to  his  own  pleasure.  It  is  incor- 
rect to  suppose  that  the  appointment  of  the  dictator  in  all  cases  rested 
with  one  of  the  consuls ;  for  the  conferring  of  kingly  power  (such  as 
that  of  the  dictator  was)  could  never  have  been  intrusted  to  a  single 
person.  The  pontifical  books  have  preserved  so  much  as  this,  that  the 
dictator  was  nominated  by  the  senate,  and  that  the  nomination  was 
approved  by  the  people.  As  the  plebeians  increased  in  power,  the 
dictatorship  was  seldom  required,  and  then  only  for  matters  of  less 
importance ;  and  in  such  cases  the  nomination  was  left  to  the  consuls. 

(For  a  general  sketch  of  the  dictatorial  power,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Creuzer,  Ahriu  der  R&miachen  Antiqmtdtcn,  &o,,  Leipzig,  1824; 
Niebuhr's  chapter  on  the  Dictator,  and  his  Rnaarks  on  the  Relationship 
of  the  Dictate,  and  the  Master  of  the  Hvrse,  vol.  L,  Engl.  Trans.) 

DICTIONARY,  the  English  form  of  IHctionarium,  a  word  of  low  or 
modem  Latinity,  which  from  its  ethology  should  signify  properly  a 
book  of  phrases  or  modes  of  expression.  The  term  however  has  been 
generally  applied  to  any  work  which  professes  to  communicate  infor- 
mation on  an  entire  subject,  or  entire  branch  of  a  subject,  under  words 
or  heads  digested  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  This  alphabetical 
arrangement  appears  to  be  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  what  is  called 
a  dictionary ;  but  to  constitute  the  work  a  dictionary,  it  should  seem 
that  there  must  also  be  attached  to  each  of  the  terms,  so  arranged, 
some  explanation  or  interpretation.  Thus,  an  index,  in  which  words 
or  titles  are  merely  put  down  in  alphabeticil  order,  with  nothing  more 
than  a  reference  to  some  page  or  passage  appended  to  each,  is^  not  a 
dictionary.  The  alphabet  itself  is  not  a  dictionary.  Again,  a  dictionary, 
however  arbitrary  or  artificial  may  be  the  order  m  which  its  parts  are 
distributed,  must  profess  some  unity  and  completeness  of  design.  It 
must  profess,  as  has  been  said,  to  go  over  a  whole  subject,  or  field  of 
knowledge,  of  greater  or  less  extent.  Thus  a  mere  list  of  miscellaneous 
particulars,  even  with  explanatory  remarks  or  comments  annexed,  is 
not  a  dictionary,  but  a  catalogue.  A  collection  of  plays  or  of  pamphlets 
might  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  but  would  not  on  that 
account  make  a  dictionary.  That  name  is  not  applicable,  and  is  never 
given,  even  to  the  most  extensive  enumeration  and  account  of  things 
which  are  merely  brought  together,  without  constituting  when  collected 
a  natural  system  or  complete  body  of  knowledge. 

Within  the  limitations  noted,  the  term  dictionary  is  applied  to  works 
on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  with  every  diversity  of  object.  Diction- 
aries have  sometimes  been  divided  into  three  classes  or  descriptions : 
1.  Dictionaries  of  words.  2.  Dictionaries  of  facts.  3.  Dictionaries  of 
things.  And  although  objections  may  be  made  to  the  principle  of  this 
distribution  (as  has  been  done  by  D'Alembert  in  the  *  Encyclopedic,' 
article  DiHlmnaire),  it  is  sufficiently  convenient  for  practical  purposes, 
and  we  shall  therefore  adhere  to  it  in  what  we  have  now  to  say. 

I.  Dictiimaries  of  Words,^T\i\&  is  the  original  application  of  the 
word  dictionary,  and  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  understood 
when  it  stands  alone.  It  answers  in  this  sense  to  the  Greek  lexicon, 
and  although  etymologically  that  term,  like  the  term  dictionary,  ought 
perhaps  to  signify  a  book  of  phrases  or  modes  of  expression,  yet  among 
the  Greeks  it  seems  rather  to  have  denoted  a  book  that  explains  words. 
A  dictionary  or  lexicon,  indeed,  usually  combines  an  explanation  of 
phrases  with  an  explanation  of  single  words.  When  it  contams  nothing 
beyond  an  explanation  or  translation  of  single  words,  it  is  more  dis- 
tinctively called  a  vocabulary  or  wor  1-book.  The  word  vocabularium, 
we  believe,  is  not  found  in  the  Latin  of  antiquity,  any  more  than 
dictionarium.  A  glossary,  in  Latin  glossarium,  which  is  used  by  the 
later  classics,  from  the  Greek  glossa  (yX&ooa),  "  a  tongue  "  or  '*  lan- 
guage," is  generally  understood  to  mean  an  explanation,  more  or  less 
diffuse,  of  terms  of  imusual  occurrence.  Among  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, indeed,  glossa  was  used  for  a  foreign  or  otherwise  peculiar  word 
or  form  of  expression,  (Aristot., '  Poet.,'  c  38.)  As  there  is  nothing 
in  the  etymology  of  the  term  glossary,  however,  to  confine  it  to  this 
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explanation,  many  examples  may  be  found  of  ita  employment  in  a 
more  extended  eense.    Some  dictionaries  profess  to  have  more  pecu- 
liarly for  their  object  the  explanation  or  interpretation  of  phrases ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  well-known  volume  on  the  Latin  language 
entitled  '  Phraseologia  Oeneralis/  by  William  Robertson,  8vo,  Camb. 
1681 ;  and  Tarver's  '  Phraseological  Dictionary/  in  French  and  English, 
18^0.  Some  dictionaries  and  vocabularies  apply  only  to  some  particular 
author  or  work :  such  as  Damm's  Lexicons  or  Concordances,  as  they 
are  called,  of  Homer  and  Pindar,  since  combined  into  the  *  Lexicon 
Homerico-Pindaricum,'  the  *  Lexicon  Ciceronianum '  of  Marius  Nizo- 
lius,  &c.     Such  dictionaries,  when  well  compiled,  are  among  the  most 
valuable  aids  the  student  can  avail  himself  of.    Nor  are  they  of  use 
only  in  studying  the  authors  of  antiquity ;  the  works  of  some  modem 
writers  have  bSen  very  ably  iUustrated  in  this  way,  as,  for  instance, 
by  Archdeacon  Nares  m  his  glossary  to  Shakspere  and  his  Contem- 
poraries, 4to,  London,  1822.     Even  a  mere  verbal  index,  with  little  or 
no  explanation  of  the  meanings  of  the  words,  is  often  much  ^  more 
useful  than  a  professedly  interpreting  dictionary,  by  merely  bringing 
together  or  pointing  out  by  r^erence  the  different  passages  in  which 
each  word  is  used,  so  that  they  may  be  compared  with  one  another. 
Such  mere  indexes  as  those  attached  to  the  '  Dolphin  Classics'  are  of 
great  value  in  this  way,  in  addition  to  their  proper  use  of  enabling 
any  passage  to  be  foimd  of  which  even  a  single  word  is  recollected. 
Few  of  our  English  classics  have  been  illustrated  by  such  complete 
verbal  indexes ;  there  is  one  to  '  MUton's  Paradise  Lost,'  12mo,  London, 
1741.    Ayscough*s '  Index  to  Shakspere'  is  only  an  index  to  the  "  re- 
markable **  passages  and  words ;  and  although  its  professed  design  is 
"  to  point  out  the  different  meanings  to  which  the  words  are  applied," 
it  is  not  very  successfully  compiled  for  that  purpose.    Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke's  Concordance  is  fur  more  complete.    Indexes  of  this  description 
serve  in  fact  the  same  purpose  with  Concordances,  althou^  that  term 
has  been  for  the  most  part  confined  to  works  relating  to  the  Scriptures. 
[Concordance.]     Some  works  entitled  dictionaries,  indeed,  compre- 
hend concordances  more  or  less  complete;  as,  for  instance,  Schleusner's 
'  Nuvum  Lexicon  GrsDco-Latinum  in  Novum  Testamentum,'  and  the 
Ionic  lexicon  of  Schweighiiuser,  which  is  a  sort  of  concordance  to 
Herodotus,  and  that  to  Polybius  by  the  same  scholar. 

Some  of  these  dictionaries  to  particular  authors,  or  works,  have  ex- 
clusively or  principally  in  view  the  illustration  of  the  style  of  the 
author,  or  his  use  of  particular  words.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is 
Emesti's  '  Index  Latinitatis  Philologico-Criticus '  to  Cicero.  This 
work  in  fact,  although  styled  merely  an  index,  is  much  more  a  dic- 
tionary of  interpretation  and  commentary  than  the  lexicon  just 
mentioned  of  Nizolius,  which,  however,  is  much  the  more  minute  and 
extensive  index  of  the  two.  The  instance  may  serve  to  show  with 
what  latitude  the  two  titles  are  applied.  And  the  title  of  index,  it 
may  be  added,  has  been  sometimes  given  to  works  which  are  not 
really  indexes  in  any  respect,  but  simply  dictionaries  or  vocabularies. 
We  may  mention  as  an  example, '  Olai  Vereli  Index  LingusD  V eteris 
Seytho-Scandiceo,  sive  Oothicas,  opera  Olai  Rudbeckii  e^itus,'  fol. 
Upsalse,  1691,  which  is  merely  a  vocabulary  of  the  Gothic  Dic- 
tionaries of  languages  have  also  been  published  under  many  other 
titles.  A  thesaurus,  or  treasury,  is  a  very  common  title  of  such  a 
book.  Thus  Faber's  Latin  dictionary  is  styled '  Thesaurus  Eruditionis 
Scholasticse,' and  H.  Stephens'  Greek  lexicon  is  entitled  'Thesaurus 
Grsecse  Linguse.'  Edwiuxl  Philips  entitles  Ids  English  dictionary  a 
'  World  of  Words.'  In  some  cases  an  attempt  has  been  mode  by 
means  of  a  dictionary  or  index,  not  only  to  point  out  the  writer's  use 
of  particular  words,  or  their  meaning  in  particular  passages  of  his 
works,  but  also  to  give  an  abstract  of  lus  text.  This  has  been  done  in 
the  index  to  Hippocrates,  by  Fa»ius,  entitled  '  (Economia  Hippocratis 
Alphabet!  serie  distiucta,in  qiui  Dictionum  apud  Hippocratem  omnium, 
prsesertim  obscuriorum,  usus  explicatur,  et  velut  ex  amplissimo  Penu 
depromitur,  ita  ut  Lexicon  Hippocrateum  merito  dici  possit,'  foL 
Franct  1688.  In  1677,  Elisha  Cole  published  m  London,  in  8vo, '  An 
English  Dictionary;  explaining  the  difficult  terms  that  are  used  in 
Divinity,  Husbandry,  Physick,  Philosophy,  Law,  Navigation,  Mathe- 
matics, and  other  Arts  and  Sciences.'  Of  dictionaries  of  words  also, 
some  are  dictionaries  of  etymologies,  some  of  the  quantities  of  syllables 
(as  the  common  Latin  '  Gradus  ad  Pamassum,'  and  Morell's'  Thesaurus 
Gnecse  Poeseos,  sive  Lexicon  Gneco-Prosodiacum,'  improved  and  en- 
larged by  Maltby);  some  of  terminations  (as  in  English,  Walker's 
'Rhyming  Dictionary'),  and  Hoogeveen's ' Dictionarium  Aiialogicum 
Lingute  Grseca;.'  Some  dictionaries  of  the  oriental  tongues  and  of  the 
Greek  tongue  exhibit  the  words  arranged  according  to  their  supposed 
roots ;  and  some  Latin  dictionaries  have  also  been  constructed  upon 
this  plan.  Of  professed  dictionaries  of  derivations  one  of  the  most 
elaborate,  though  it  is  far  from  being  a  correct  or  philosophical  work, 
is  the  *  Entjrmologicon  Linguas  Latins '  of  G.  J.  Vossius.  Others  are 
the  '  Dictionnaire  Etymologique  de  la  Langue  Fran^aise,'  of  Menage ; 
the  'Origines  de  la  Langue  Italienne,'  of  the  same  author;  the 
'  Etymologicon  Linguas  Anglicana,'  of  Stephen  Skinner,  foL  1671 : 
and  the  '  Etymologicon  Anglicanum '  of  Francis  Junius,  fol,  Oxon, 
1748.  A  very  ambitious  attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Whiter 
in  his  '  Etymologicon  Magnum,  or  Universal  Etymological  Dictionary 
on  a  new  plan,^  3  vols.  4to.,  Camb.  1800—1822,  to  construct  a 
dictionary  of  the  elements  of  all  human  language.  Mr.  Booth,  in  his 
Analytical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language/  has  set  an  example  of 


perhaps  the  happiest  mode  in  which  an  account  of  words  can  be  gives 
according  to  their  etymologies  or  affinities.  By  making  each  radical 
term  the  text  of  a  short  essay,  in  the  course  of  which  the  history  of  all 
its  derived  and  connected  terms  is  traced  and  illustrated  by  qnotati(iL>, 
references  to  mannera  and  customs,  and  anecdotes  of  various  kindi,  iht 
writer  has  rendered  his  dictionary  as  entertaining  as  it  is  in8tnictiT«>, 
and  adapted  it  not  only  for  occasional  constiltation  but  for  continu<>ai 
reading.  Dr.  Chevenix  Trench  has  likewise  made  valuable  additions  in 
this  direction. 

Any  account  of  the  dictionaries  of  particular  tongues  would  be  out 
of  place  here.  There  is  a '  Table  Alpnab^tique  des  Dictionnaim/  by 
Durey  de  Noinville,  published  in  1758,  which  however  is  asserted  to  be 
very  incomplete,  even  for  that  time.  A  very  elaborate  diasert'itioD  on 
lexicons  and  glossaries  in  general,  and  on  those  of  the  Greek  language 
in  particular,  by  P.  J.  Maussacus,  is  inserted  in  most  of  the  editions  of 
the  Greek  lexicon  of  Harpocration,  entitled  '  Lexicon  Decern  Orato- 
rum;'  and  the  same  subject  has  also  been  treated  by  several  other 
writere  who  are  enumerated  in  MorhofiTs  *  Polyhistor,*  Ub.  iv,  cap.  7. 
In  the  portion  of  MorhofiTs  third  book,  from  chapter  4th  to  chapter 
9th  inclusive  (vol.  L  pp.  743-880,  edit.  1747),  is  given  an  account  of  the 
principal  dictionaries  of  the  modem  European  tongues,  of  the  oriental 
tongues,  of  the  Greek,  and  of  the  Latin  tongues.  See  also  De  Bure« 
*  Bibliographic  Instructive,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  1-86. 

In  some  dictionaries  the  words  are  explained  in  the  same  bngoase 
to  which  they  belong ;  in  many  othera  the  words  of  one  language  are 
interpreted  by  corresponding  words  in  another  language.  In  some  the 
interpretation  or  translation  is  into  several  languages ;  as,  for  isBtance, 
in  Minsheu's '  Dictionary  of  Eleven  Languages,  namely,  English,  Welsh, 
German,  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Ijttin,  Gntk, 
and  Hebrew,'  fol.  London,  1617  :  and  in  a  dictionary  printed  at  St 
Petersburg  in  S  vols.  4to.,  in  1785,  in  which  the  words  and  phrases  ire 
given  in  French,  German,  Russian,  and  Latin. 

Although,  as  Maussacus  in  his  Critical  Dissertation  just  noticed  bs 
taken  great  pains  to  prove,  books  both  of  yKuaatu,  or  unusual  words 
and  of  \4^fts,  or  idioms,  are  frequently  referred  to  or  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  grammarians  and  other  writera,  it  does  not  clearly 
appear  that  all  of  these  were  what  we  should  now  call  dictionanfis«tkt 
is  to  say,  were  collections  of  vocables  and  phrases  alphabetically  arrasg^L 
The  oldest  extant  Greek  lexicographer  is  Appollonius  the  Sopbift 
a  contemporary  of  Augustus ;  his  work  entitled  Ac^ctt  'Ofii^al,  cr 
'  Homeric  Words,'  though  much  interpolated,  is  vexy  useful  Ail 
the  other  original  Greek  lexicons  and  glossaries  we  have,  such  a£ 
the  '  Onomasticon '  (or  collection  of  Synonyms)  of  Julius  Pollux,  the 
lexicons  of  Suidas,  Harpocration,  and  Hesychius,  and  the '  Etymokigicoa 
Magnum,'  sometimes  attributed  to  Marcus  Musunis,  although  of  the 
authors  of  some  of  them  the  exact  age  is  disputed,  were  undocbt- 
edly  compiled  subsequent,  and  most  of  them  probably  long  sube- 
quent  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  supposed, 
indeed,  that  they  were  foimded  upon  older  compilations  of  the 
same  kind ;  but  of  the  form  of  those  lost  works  we  know  nothing. 
It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  if  either  the  Greeks  or  Bomam 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  dictionaries  in  studnng  a 
foreign  language  or  dialect,  as  has  been  the  general  practice  in 
modem  times.  They  would  seem  rather  to  have  uniformly  folloved 
what  may  be  called  the  natural  method  of  learning  the  language  from 
conversation  with  those  who  spoke  it,  being  the  method  by  ivhich  ve 
all  learn  the  language  we  acquire  both  most  easily  and  most  perfectlr, 
our  mother  tongue,  and  that  by  which  alone  a  real  knowledge  and 
command  of  any  language  can  be  acquired.  Although,  however,  the 
utility  of  a  general  dictionary  of  a  language  as  an  instrument  either 
for  teaching  the  language  to  youth  in  schools,  or  for  enabling  a  studat 
to  master  it  in  any  circumstances,  may  well  be  questioned,  there  are 
obvious  considerations  which  make  it  desirable  that  we  should  possess 
such  dictionaries  of  all  languages.  When  a  dictionary  of  a  langua^ 
professes  to  be  more  than  a  mere  vocabulary,  it  is  usual  for  it  to  contain 
along  with  tlie  interpretation  or  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  each 
word,  some  account  of  its  etymology  or  derivation,  and  ak^  <^ 
its  grammatical  usage.  Except  when  the  dictionary  is  exdu^iv^J 
etymological,  perhaps  all  that  ought  to  be  attempted  in  regnrd  to 
the  foreign  extraction  of  words  is  to  note  the  language  from  which 
each  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  immediately  borrowed  But 
merely  to  append  the  supposed  original  word  of  the  foreign  laogua^?* 
as  is  generally  done,  conveys  little  valuable  information  in  aoj  case, 
and  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  misconception.  If  it  is  desired  to  exhilit 
the  nature  of  the  change  which  the  forms  of  the  words  have  under- 
gone in  passing  from  the  one  tongue  to  the  other,  this  will  be  better 
done  by  a  short  statement  on  the  subject  onoe  for  all,  in  which  the 
several  modes  and  incidents  of  the  transference  should  be  systesat:- 
callv  arranged  and  illustrated  by  examples,  and  the  principle  of  each 
explained.  It  would  be  fully  of  as  much  importance  however  that  is 
every  dictionary  of  a  language  the  connection  of  each  word  with  other 
words  in  the  same  language,  or  the  native  root  from  which  each  has 
sprung,  should  be  distinctly  marked  whenever  it  is  not  obvious.  This 
reference  of  each  word  to  the  proper  family  to  which  it  belongs  cpl- 
tributes  more  to  make  its  meaning  clear  and  to  point  out  its  com'Ct 
use  than  any  definition  can  do.  And  such  a  notice  of  the  root  of  the 
word  would  naturally  lead  to,  and  should  be  followed  by,  as  precL*  i 
statement  as  possible  of  its  primitive  aad  most  simple  meaning;  aft^ 
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vhitQ  should  oome  a  chronological  deduction  of  the  changes  it  has 
midergone,  as  £ar  as  they  can  be  traced,  both  in  signification  and  in 
fonn,  the  whole  definition  being  concluded  by  an  explanation  of  its 
metaphorical  and  other  secondary  or  transferred  meanings.  If  its  use 
in  each  sense  can  be  illustrated  by  an  example,  such  quotations  are, 
for  various  reasons,  in  the  highest  degree  sati^Eactory  and  valuable. 
Any  remarkable  uses  of  the  word  in  particular  passages  of  standard 
authors  ought  at  least  to  be  adverted  to  and  explained ;  and  a  notice 
of  its  peculiarities  of  construction,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  other  words  in  a  sentence,  should  never  be  omitted. 
There  are  some  dictionaries  in  which  all  this  has  been  attempted,  but 
perhaps  scarcely  one  in  which  it  has  been  quite  satisfactorily  executed. 
Among  the  most  carefully  compiled  dictionaries  of  modem  lan^ages 
are  that  of  the  Italian,  entitled  '  V ocabolario  degli  Academici  della 
Cnisca/  extended  in  the  latest  editions  to  6  vols.  foL ;  and  that  of  the 
French,  entitled  'Dictionnaire  de  TAcad^mie  Fran^aise.*  But  in  both 
these  works,  especiaUy  in  the  latter,  the  design  principally  kept  in  view 
has  been  to  guard  the  purity  of  the  language.  There  is  also  a  Spanish 
dictionary  of  great  reputation,  entitled '  Diodonario  de  la  Lengiuk  Cas- 
telUna.  compuesto  por  la  Real  Academia  Espa&ola,'  6  vols,  fol., 
Madrid,  1726,  &c.  In  English,  Johnson's  Dictionary  has  been  accounted 
the  standard  work  of  its  class  ever  since  its  appearance,  in  2  vols,  fol., 
1755 ;  but  although  it  was  a  great  achievement  for  an  individual,  and 
its  definitions  in  particular  afford  remarkable  evidence  of  its  author's 
ingenuity  and  command  of  expression,  it  is  in  many  respects  far  from 
beinj^  what  a  dictionary  should  be.  Its  etymological  part  is  very  poor ; 
and  it  is  characterised  throughout  by  want  of  method  and  of  philoso- 
phical riews.  Some  useful  matter  has  been  added  to  the  edition  of 
the  English  Dictionary  (augmented  to  6  vols.  4to.)  edited  by  the 
ReTercnd  Mr.  Todd ;  but  the  philosophical  character  of  the  work  has 
received  no  improvement  in  his  hands.  Dr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  is 
formed  on  the  principle  of  giving  all  the  words  consecutively  that  are 
derived  from  the  same  root.  It  appeared  first  in  the  '  Encyclopeedia 
Britannica,*  butwaa  published,  enlarged  and  improved,  in  1826.  Other 
dictionariei  have  been  compiled  containing  collections  of  obsolete  or 
jfforincial  words.  Among  them  mav  be  mentioned,  as  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  that  of  Dr.  Jamieson,' An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
Scottiah  Language/  in  2  vols.  4to,  Edinb.,  1808 ;  Boucher's  '  OlosBary 
of  Archaic  ami  Provincial  Words ;  a  Supplement  to  the  Dictionaries  of 
the  En^ish  Language,  particularly  those  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Webster,' 
which  waa  carried  no  further  than  the  word  Blade,  and  only  one  part 
was  published  as  a  specimen,  with  a  well-written  introduction,  in  4to, 
in  1832  [Boucher,  in  Bxoo.  Div.] ;  Halliwell's  '  Dictionary  of  Archaic 
and  Provmcial  Words,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1850;  and  Thos.  Wright's <  Dictionary 
of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  English,'  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1857 ;  Crabb's 
'Technological  Dictionaiy/  published  in  2  vols.  4to, in  1828;  and  of 
which  a  new  edition  has  been  published  in  1859 ;  a  work  of  a  useful 
character,  which  might  be  extended  and  improved  to  advantage. 

IL  DkdonarUt  of  FacU.  This  class  comprehends  dictionaries  of 
history,  biography,  mythology,  geography,  archaeology,  and  aU  others 
that  deal  chiefly  or  exclusively  with  events  that  have  happened,  or  are 
^apposed  to  have  happened,  or  with  facts  that  exiit  or  have  existed. 
Many  of  the  principal  works  of  this  description  are  enumerated  in  the 
article  Biography  :  and  under  Biblioorapht  will  be  foimd  an  account 
of  another  huge  division  of  theuL  We  may  here  observe  that  some  of 
the  old  Greek  lexicons  already  noticed  were  dictionaries  of  facts  as 
well  as  of  words ;  the  lexicon  of  Suidas,  for  instance,  is,  in  the  greater 
part,  made  up  of  fragments  of  biography,  history,  and  geography,  and 
often  contains  large  extracts  from  various  writers  both  extant  and  lost. 
The  work  of  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  sometimes  entitled  *'SAvu(k  (the 
Ethnology),  more  commonly  Ilcpl  n^Acwv  (the  Book  of  Cities,  or  rather 
of  States),  is  chieflv  a  geographical  and  archaeological 'dictionary,  and 
is  the  oldest  oompiLtion  of  that  description  that  exists.  Its  meagre 
details  under  each  head  assimilate  it  in  some  respects  to  an  imperfect 
gazetteer.  In  modem  times  the  number  of  dictionaries  that  have 
appeared,  professing  to  present  a  view  of  a  more  or  less  extensive  field 
of  facts,  has  been  very  great.  Besides  the  various  historical,  bio- 
graphical, and  geographical  dictionaries,  general  and  particular,  and  the 
bibliographical  dictionarieB,  there  are  dictionaries  of  antiquities,  of  archi- 
tecture, of  heraldry,  of  painting,  of  music,  of  botany,  of  law,  of  legal 
decisions,  of  commerce,  of  medicine,  of  sui^gery,  and  of  slmost  every 
other  department  of  human  knowledge.  Opinions,  indeed,  considered 
luftorically,  are  themselves  facts,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  recorded  and 
arranged  in  dictionaries  as  well  as  other  fscts.  Discussion  also  often 
places  doubtful  facts  in  a  dearer  light,  and  a  dictionary  may  be  as  con- 
Tenient  a  vehicle  for  sudi  discussion  as  any  other  book.  But  a  most 
useful  class  of  books,  of  which  we  have  yet  scarcely  a  specimen,  would 
be  a  set  of  dictionaries  or  tabular  expositions  of  facts,  and  nothing  else. 
They  would  serve,  among  other  purposes,  as  maps  of  the  extent  and 
boundaries  of  the  different  departments  of  human  knowledge,  and 
most  useful  directories  in  the  prosecution  of  all  inquiries  having  in 
view  the  enlargement  of  those  1^undarie&  As  of  facts  some  are  com- 
pletely ascertained,  others  only^robable,  and  others  doubtful,  three 
divisions  answering  to  these  descripUons  mi^t  be  given  under  eadi 
head,  and  a  fourth  might  perhaps  be  advantageously  added  for  impro- 
bable or  confuted  statements,  although  these  last  might  be  more 
scientifically  exhibited  in  the  table  or  dictionazy  of  the  facts  forming 
the  history  of  opinions. 
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This  dasB  of  Dictionary,  indeed,  is  becoming  much  in  vogue 
for  special  subjects  or  branches  of  study;  and  the  following  titles 
of  a  few  of  the  more  characteristic  will  illustrate  their  nature : — 
'  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Mddicales,  par  une  Socidtd  de  Mddeuins  ct 
Chirurgiens,'  edited  by  F.  P.  Chauueton  and  F.  Y.  Mdrat,  CO  vols, 
8vo,  Par.  1812-22;  '  Universal-Lexikon  der  Fraktischen  Hedecin  und 
ChiruTgie,  von  Andral  Begin,  &c.,'  14  vols.  8vo,  Leipz.  1844-48; 
'  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,'  by  J.  Copland,  3  vols.  8yo,  Lond. 
1844-58 ; '  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  with  Supplementary 
Volume,'  by  R.  B.  Todd,  5  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1835-59 ;  '  Dictionnaire 
g^n^ogique,  hdraldique,  chronologique  et  historiqtie,'  by  M.  D.  L.  C. 
I)[es]  Bfoisl,  7  vols.  12mo,  Par.,  1757-65 ;  '  Dictionnaire  g^ographique 
universel.  Far  une  Socidt^  de  G^ographes,'  13  vols.  8vo,  Bruxelles, 
1839 ;  '  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  d'histoire  naturelle,  appliqude  aux  Arts,' 
nouvelle  ed.,  86  vols.  8vo,  Par.  1816-19;  'Dictionnaire  Classique 
dlustoire  naturelle,'  par  Audouin,  Bourdon,  and  others,  edited  by  Bory 
de  St.  Vincent,  17  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1822-31,  of  which  a  2nd  ed.  pub- 
lished under  t^e  title  of  '  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Classique  d'histoire 
naturelle ;  ou  repertoire  des  sciences  naturelles  et  physiques.  Kddigd 
par  une  Socidt^  de  Naturalistes,'  2e  Edition,  revue  par  M.  B.  S.,  47 
vols.  12mo,  with  an  Atlas  in  8vo,  Paris,  1844-46 ;  '  Dictionnaire  des 
Sciences  Katurelles,'  edited  by  F.  Cuvier,  61  vols,  of  text  and  10  of 
plates,  8vo,  Strasb.  and  Paris,  1816-45 — with  a  'Supplement  et  Atlas 
de  Zoologie,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Par.  1840-44 ;  '  Dirionario  delle  Scienze 
Naturali :  tradisione  dal  Francese,  con  aggiunte  e  correzioni,'  (with 
plates)  26  vols.  8vo,  Firenze,  1830-51 ;  '  Dictionnaire  de  1' Industrie 
manufacturi^re,  commerciale,  et  agricole,'  par  Baudrimont,  Blanqui,  &c., 
10  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1831-41 ;  '  Dictionnaire  Raisonnd  de  1' Architecture 
Fran^aise  du  XI  au  XVI  si^e,  par  Viollet-le-Duc,'  in  progress ;  the 
'Architectural  Dictionary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects,'  idso 
in  progress,  in  large  folio ;  '  Dictionnaire  Raisonnd  du  Mobilier,  de 
r^poque  Carlovingienne  h  la  Renaissance,'  8vo,  Par.  1858,  &c  The  first 
part  treating  of  '  Meubles,'  ii  in  1  voL,  and  is  being  followed  by  other 
vols,  on — 2*  Ustensiles,  Outils,  Instruments,  &c. ;  3^  Orf^vriere ;  4" 
Habits,  Vdtements,  Parure;  5°  Ajmes,  Equipements  Militaires,  Uamais; 
6*  Bijous.  *  A  Dictionary  of  Photography,'  by  T.  Sutton,  in  1  vol.  8vo, 
1858;  'Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms;'  and  Page's  'Dictionary  of 
Terms  iised  in  Qeology,'  &a  &c. 

III.  Dictionariei  of  Thingi,  This,  the  third  class  of  dictionaries, 
includes  all  the  abs&act  sciences,  the  mixed  or  applied  sciences,  the 
departments  of  criticism  and  the  fine  arts,  and  the  whole  range  of 
metaphysical  and  moral  speculation.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these 
subjects  cannot  be  treated  of  without  a  reference  to  ^ts;  but  the 
facts  here  are  not  viewed  simply  as  such,  but  either  as  subordinate 
to  principles  or  as  modifying  their  operation.  No  very  rigorous  ad- 
herence to  the  limits  of  a  definition,  however,  is  to  be  expected  in 
a  dictionary  of  any  kind,  which  must  in  all  cases  be  a  somewhat  xm- 
systematic  performance,  and  accordingly  we  have  few,  if  any,  dic- 
tionaries which  are  exclusively  dictionaries  of  things  in  the  sense  that 
has  just  been  explarned.  Many  of  the  dictionaries  referred  to  under 
the  last  head  are  dictionaries  of  things  as  well  as  of  facts :  that  is  to 
say,  they  contain,  mixed  up  with  their  statements  of  facts,  expositions 
or  discussions  of  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  dictionaries  of  things 
are  generally  also  dictionaries  of  facts,  and  sometimes  lexicons,  or  dic- 
tionaries of  words  and  phrases,  in  addition.  The  most  important  works 
of  this  description  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  Dictionaries 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  Encyclopaedias.  By  the  word  iyKwcKo- 
rauS€ia,  encyclopaedia,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  understood  the  whole 
circle  of  learning,  or  of  the  liberal  arts,  or  instruction  therein,  the 
term  being  so  applied  under  the  notion  that  all  the  departments  of 
human  knowledge  were  naturally  connected  together  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  circle  or  complete  system.  Pliny  ('  Nat.  Hist.'  praef.)  speaks  of 
the  encyclopeedia  of  the  Greeks  as  an  expression  for  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge :  "  Jam  omnia  attingenda,  quae  Greecl  rrfs  iyKuKKorcuSttai 
vocant."  QuintiUan  (i.  10)  defines  it  as  the  orb  or  complete  circle  of 
human  learning :  "  Orbis  ilia  doctrinse,  quam  Orseci  iyicvicKoircuStlaM 
vocant."  Vitruvius  (vL  prsQf.)  describes  the  encyclios  or  iyic&K\tos 
watMa  of  the  Greeks  as  the  discipline  of  all  the  braAches  of  learning : 
"  doctrinarum  omnium  disciplina.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  term 
encyclo|)6edia  was  ever  anciently  used  as  meaning  a  work  treating  of  all 
the  various  kinds  of  knowledge.  It  has,  however,  as  just  observed, 
become  the  common  title  for  such  works  in  modem  times.  Perhaps 
it  was  first  so  applied  bv  some  of  the  Arabian  writers  of  the  middle 
ages,  one  of  whom  at  Issst,  Alfarabius,  who  flourished  in  the  10th 
century,  is  stated  to  have  compiled  a  general  treatise  on  the  sciences, 
still  preserved,  xmder  this  titl&  Several  such  treatises  with  the  same 
title  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  end  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of 
the  17tii  centuries,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  that  of  John  Henry 
Alstedius,  which  was  first  published  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  1630.  (See 
preface  to  Supplement  to  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  and  Morhofiil 
Polyhistor,  voL  i.  lib.  ii.  chap.  7,  lor  an  account  of  this  and  other  early 
encydopcediaa)  But  none  of  these  works  were  dictionaries :  they 
were  merely  collections  of  treatises,  rather  resembling  such  works  as 
Dodsley's  'Preceptor'  than  answering  to  the  modem  notion  of  an  en- 
cyclopsedia.  A  much  nearer  resembli^ce  to  the  modem  encjclopacilia 
is  presented  by  the  '  Lexicon  Universale  Historico-Qeographico-Chro- 
nologico-Poetico-Philologicum  *  of  Joh.  Jac.  Hofman,  first  published  at 
Basle,  in  2  vols.  foL,  1677|  and  followed  by  a  '  Continuatio '  or  Supple* 
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ment,  of  the  same  extent,  in  1683 ;  or,  the  two  publications  incor- 
poratod  in  4  vols.  foL,  Lug.  Bat,  1698.  The  form  at  least  of  this 
work  has  been  generally  preserved  in  our  more  recent  enovclopeodias 
and  dictionaries  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  although  most  of  these,  by 
including  the  prmciples  of  science  as  well  as  facts,  have  extended  their 
scope  somewhat  beyond  Hofman's  design.  HIb  two  supplementary 
volumes,  however,  embody  a  great  deal  of  the  natural  science  of  his 
time ;  and  the  work  altogether  contains  much  curious  learning  not 
readily  found  elsewhere.  Although  not  evidencing  any  very  superior 
sagacity,  penetration,  or  elegance  of  scholarship,  it  is  a  wonderful  per- 
formance for  an  individual,  and  still  remains  a  most  useful  book  of 
reference. 

The  first  English  "  universal  dictionary  of  the  arts  and  sciences  " 
was  the '  Lexicon  Technicum '  of  Dr.  John  Harris,  of  which  the  first 
vol.  in  foL  appeared  at  London  in  1706,  and  the  second,  completing 
the  work,  in  1710.  It  was  afterwards  extended  to  three  volumes. 
"  With  this,"  says  Watt,  ('  Bibliotheca  Britannica '),  "  originated  all  the 
other  dictionaries  of  arts  and  science  and  cyclopaedias  that  have 
since  appeared."  Harris's  Lexicon  enjoyed  great  popularity  for  a 
considerable  time  after  its  first  appearance,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  it  passed  through  five  editions  in  about  thirty  years ;  and 
in  the  mathematical  and  physical  department  especially  it  is  admitted 
to  have  been  very  ably  executed.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  it 
found  a  rival  in  Chambers's '  Cyclopaedia,'  the  first  edition  of  which 
appesured  in  2  vols.  foL  in  1728.  [Chambers,  £phbaiu,  in  Bioa.  Div.] 
The  profeased  peculiarity  of  the  new  work  was,  that  it  proposed  to 
*'  consider  the  several  matters  not  only  in  themselves,  but  relatively, 
or  as  they  respect  each  other ;  both  to  treat  them  as  so  many  wholes, 
and  as  so  many  parts  of  some  greater  whole."  This  was  attempted  to 
be  done  by  a  system  of  references  from  one  article  to  another,  so  as  to 
connect  the  subordinate  particulars  among  themselves,  and  to  indicate 
the  great  division  of  knowledge  to  which  each  belonged.  In  this  way 
the  work,  which,  in  the  seventh  edition  (1778-85),  was  extended  to 
4  vols,  fol.,  contained  no  complete  treatises  on  any  of  the  sciences,  nor 
other  articles  of  any  considerable  length.  Various  other  works 
followed,  compiled  upon  much  the  same  plan,  among  which  were, 
Barrow's  'New  and  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,'  in 
1  vol.  foL,  1751,  with  a  supplemental  vol.  published  in  1754 ;  '  A  new 
and  complete  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  by  a  Society  of  Qentle- 
men'  (commonly,  from  the  name  of  the  publisher,  called  Owen's 
Dictionary),  4  vols.,  8vo.,  1754;  and  'The  Complete  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,'  in  8  vols,  fol.,  1766,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Croker,  Dr. 
Thomas  Williams,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Clark. 

A  work  upon  a  different  plan  had  also  appeared  in  2  vols.  fol.  in 
1745,  by  Dr.  De  Coetlogon,  a  native  of  France,  naturalised  in  England, 
under  tiie  title  of  '  An  Universal  History  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  a 
Comprehensive  Illustration  of  all  Sciences  and  of  all  Arts.'  This  was 
in  fact  a  dictionary,  the  subjects  being  treated  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  Mr.  Macvey  Napier  considers  it  to  have  probably  suggested  the 
'  Encycloprodia  Britannica,'  the  first  edition  of  which,  in  3  vols.  4to., 
appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1771.  It  professed  to  be  compiled  "  by  a 
Society  of  Gentlemen  in  Scotland,  upon  a  new  plan,  in  which  the 
different  sciences  and  arts  are  digested  into  distinct  treatises  or  sys- 
tems." This  plan  however  had  been  alreadv  adopted  in  Dr.  Coetlogon's 
work.  The  proprietor  and  principal  compder  of  the  Edinburgh  work 
was  Mr.  William  Smellie,  the  printer,  a  man  of  much  ability  and  con- 
siderable literary  attainments.  For  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
'  Encylopsodia  Britannica,'  which  in  the  fourth  edition,  completed  in 
1810,  was  extended  to  20  vols.,  and  to  which  a  Supplement  in  6  vols, 
was  added  in  1824,  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Napier's  preface.  An  eighth 
edition  of  the  work,  in  which  the  Supplement  is  incorporated,  is  now  in 
course  of  publication.  Of  other  EngUsh  Cyclopasdias,  we  may  mention 
the  *  Dictionarium  Polygraphicum,  or  the  whole  body  of  Arts  regularly 
digested,'  in  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1786;  the  'English  Cyclopeedia, 
being  a  Collection  of  Treatises  and  a  Dictionary  of  Terms  illustrative 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,'  published  by  Kearsley,  in  10  vols.  4to,  1795- 
1803;  E.  A.  Kendal's  *  Pocket  Cyclopaedia,'  6  vols.  12mo,  1802;  and 
Hall's  '  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  8  vols,  folio.  Two  others 
better  deserving  of  notice  were  next  undertaken  :  the  '  Cyclopoedia,  or 
a  New  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,'  conducted  by  the 
late  Dr.  Rees,  and  commomy  known  by  his  name,  although  professing 
to  be  only  a  new  edition  of  Chambers,  begun  in  1802,  and  completed 
in  45  vols.  4to,  (of  which  6  were  plates)  in  1819 ;  and  the  '  Edinburgh 
Cyclopsedia,*  edited  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  David)  Brewster,  begun  in  1810, 
and  completed  in  86  parts,  or  18  vols.  4to,  in  1830.  The  '  Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana  was  begun  in  1818,  being  announced  as  a 
Universal  Dictionary  of  Knowledge  on  an  original  plan ;  comprising 
the  twofold  advantages  of  a  philosophical  and  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment. This  work  was  completed  in  1846,  and  is  arranged  in  four 
divisions ;  the  1st,  comprehending  the  Pure  Sciences ;  the  2nd,  the 
Mixed  and  Applied  Sciences;  the  Srd,  the  Biographical  and  Historical 
articles ;  and  the  4th,  the  Miscellaneous  and  Lexicographical  articles. 
*  The  Penn  V  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Society  for  the  D&usion  of  Useful 
Knowledge*  was  begun  in  1838,  published  regularly  in  nimibers  and 
in  volumes,  and  completed  in  1848 ;  two  volumes  of  Supplement  were 
added  in  1847 ;  and  a  second  Supplement  in  one  volume  in  1868.  The 
articles  in  this  were  all  compiled  from  original  sources,  and  the  total 
expense  for  the  literary  labour  did  not  fall  short  of  46,000^.    The 


'  National  Cydopsedia,'  in  12  vols.  8vo,  1847-51,  was  an  abridgment  of 
the  '  Penny  Cyclopeedia.'  Of  other  works  of  this  class,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  W.  Nicholson's  '  British  Cyclopaedia,'  6  vols.  8to, 
1807-9 ;  Enfield's  '  New  Encyclopaedia,'  10  vols.  12mo,  London,  1809- 
11 ;  Johnson's  and  Exle/s  '  Imperial  Encyclopaedia,'  4  voU  4to, 
London,  1809 :  Wilkes's  '  Encyclopaedia  Londinensia,  or  General 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  literature,'  &c.,  in  24  vol&  4to, 
London,  1810-29 ;  Ajnyas  Burrowes's  '  Modem  Encydopsdia,  a  general 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature,*  1816;  MiUer's '  Eaeyclo- 
paxlia  Edinensis,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Misoellaneottt 
Literature,'  6  vols.  4to,  Edinburgh,  1816;  and  the  '  Encjclopaedk 
Perthenais,  intended  to  supersede  the  use  of  other  Books  of  Re- 
ference,' in  23  vole.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  second  edition,  1816;  the'Oxfurd 
Encylopsedia,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  General  Literature/ 
in  6  vols.  4to.  Oxford,  1828;  the  '  London  Encyclopaedia,  or  Univenal 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Art,  Literature,  and  Practical  Mechanics,'  in 
22  vols.  8vo,  London,  1829 ;  Partington's  *  British  Cyclopoedia,' London, 
10  vols.  8vo,  1 835-38,  in  four  divisions  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  Biographj ; 
Literature,  History,  Geography,  Law,  and  Politics ;  and  Natural  His- 
tory ;  and  the  *  Cyclopcefia  of  Useful  Arts,'  by  C.  Tomlinson,  in  2  volt 
8vo,  1852. 

Pertaining  to  English  literature,  as  being  in  the  English  language, 
there  are  also  the  '  Encyclopasdia  Americana,  a  popular  Dictionan-  of 
Arts,  Sciences,  Literature,  History,  Politics,  and  Biography,'  At,  edited 
by  F.  Lieber,  assisted  by  E.  Wigglesworth,  based  on  the  Oenoaa 
'  Conversations-Lexikon,'  in  14  vols.  8vo,  Philadelphia,  1829-43.  The 
German  work  is  also  the  base  of  the  '  Popular  Encydopsdia,  or  Coo- 
versations  Lexicon,'  in  7  vols,  royal  8vo,  published  by  Blackie  of 
Glasgow  in  1841 ;  and  the  '  American  Cyclopaedia,'  edited  by  George 
Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana,  of  which  oiuy  four  volumes  4to.  have  yet 
(1859)  appeared,  extending  to  the  word  Ohartres;  in  the  preface  to 
this  work  special  obligation  is  acknowledged  "  to  the  '  English  Ency- 
clopaedia,' edited  by  Bir.  Charles  Knight,  whose  well-di^atdd  mm- 
maries,  in  some  instances,  have  been  drawn  upon  for  useful  infonn> 
tion."  The  tenth  edition  of  the  original  work  is  also  the  declared 
base  of  Chambers's  '  Encyclopaedia,'  now  in  course  of  publicatifflL 
Dr.  Lardner's  '  Cyclopaedia,'  a  collection  of  independent  works,  booad 
together  by  nothmg  but  the  title,  does  not  belong  to  this  class  of  worka 
The  *  English  Cyclopaedia,'  commenced  in  1858,  "in  four  dirisions,  of 
Geography,  Natural  History,  Biography,  and  Arts  and  ScienceR,'ii 
founded  upon  the  copyright  of  the  'Penny  Cyclopaedia;'  with  larg« 
additions  and  corrections,  including  a  new  literary  outlay  quite  ia 
proportion  to  that  branch  of  expenditure  on  its  predeceasor. 

Of  foreign  works  of  this  class,  perhaps  the  earliest  was  that  entlUed 
'  Georgii  Vallae  Placentini  viri  clariss.  de  expetendis  et  fugiendii  rebos 
opus.'  It  was  printed  in  2  vols,  folio,  by  Aldus,  in  1501.  It  is  divided 
into  books,  of  which  tiiere  are  three  on  arithmetic ;  five  on  music;  ni 
on  geometry,  in  which  he  treats  of  Euclid,  mechanics,  optics,  &c ;  foar 
on  astronomy,  with  observations  on  the  celestial  signs  aa  used  in  medi- 
caments ;  four  on  physiology  and  metaphysics ;  seven  on  medicine, 
with  a  list  of  simples ;  one  of  problems  in  physics ;  four  on  granuiur; 
three  on  logic ;  one  on  poetry ;  two  on  rhetoric ;  one  on  moral  philo- 
sophy ;  thi^  on  domestic  and  rural  economy ;  one  on  politics,  com- 
prising the  pontifical  and  civil  law,  the  theory  of  laws  in  genenil,  and 
the  military  art ;  three  on  the  body,  its  good  and  its  evil  (the  fint  boc'k 
of  the  three  is  on  the  soul) ;  and  one  on  external  things,  glory,  grao- 
deur,  &;c.  This  is  a  curious  work,  containing  an  immense  amoont  of 
reading,  but  ill  arranged,  and  adopting  many  prejudices.  The '  Eocy- 
clopa;(^  Epistemon,  de  varii  Subjectls,'  fol.,  Basel,  1559.  An  encyclo- 
paedia by  J.  H.  Alstedius,  printed  at  Herbom,  in  4to,in  1610 ;  reprinted 
and  enhtfged  into  4  vols.  foL,  at  Lyon,  in  1649.  In  it  he  endearoun 
to  prove  tiiat  the  materials  and  principles  of  all  the  arts  and  sdenoei 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Many  others  followed,  among 
them— by  C.  Guemzius, '  Encyclopedia,*  1648,  at  Halle  in  Saxony ;  A. 
Calovicus,  '  Encyclopedias  Disciphnarum  realium  Idese,'  Lubec,  1651; 
J.  Apazai,  '  Magyar  Encyclopsediat,'  ftc,  in  the  Hungarian  langiiage, 
Utrecht,  1658;  J.  Magnon,  'La  Science  Universelle,  en  vers h^poique,' 
fol.,  Paris,  1663.  This  hist  is  part  of  an  encylopaidia  in  verse,  whidi 
the  author  intended  to  have  completed  in  ten  voliunes,each  containing 
20,000  verses.  Pras.  Macedo, '  Encyclopediae  in  Agonem  Litcratorum,' 
foL,  1677.  About  this  period  appeaiW  the  two  works  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  subsequent  genend  dictionan^^ 
biography,  history,  and  philosophy.  The  first  of  these  was  the  J  6m 
Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique '  of  Louis  Moreri  of  which  the 
first  edition  was  published  in  1678,  in  one  voL  folio.  With  many 
imperfections  the  work  was  of  great  value,  and  a  second  edition  vtf 
speedily  required.  This  Moreri  commenced  on  a  hunger  scale,  but  he 
died  before  the  completion  of  the  second  volume.  Several  editi^ni 
subsequentiy  appeared  under  various  editors ;  the  last  being  that  of 
Paris,  1759,  in  10  vols.  fol.  The  other  work  to  which  we  refeireJ, 
though  later  in  point  of  date,  is  of  far  greater  literary  importance,  sn^ 
indeed  has  proved  a  mine  of  wealth  to  succeeding  writers,  though  dis- 
figured by  some  serious  errors  of  opinion ;  the  'Dictionnaire  Historique 
et  Critique,'  of  Peter  Bayle  [Bayle,  in  Broo.  Div.],  published  at  Mte^ 
dam,  in  4  vols.  foL,  in  1697.  A  more  bulky  work  was  that  of  V.  Ooro- 
nelli,  'Bibliotheca  Universalis :'  in  1709,  nine  years  before  the  authors 
death,  18  folio  volumes  had  appeared,  which  went  no  farther  than 
CavaUeri,    It  was  to  have  extended  to  45  volumes,  folio.    Between 
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1732  and  1747|  Zedler's '  Qrosaes  Yolktandiges  Univenal  Lexicon  aller 
Wiasenflchaften  and  Kiinste/  ko.,  was  pubUabed  at  Leipzig,  in  52  vols. 
folio.  Id  1751,  appeared  in  Paris  the  first  volume  of  the  celebrated 
'Encjdop^e,  or  DicUonnaire  Raisonnd  des  Sciences,  des  Arts,  et  des 
K^tiers,'  of  Diderot  and  D'Alembert ;  the  17th  and  last  of  the  original 
Kiies  was  published  in  1765, 11  vols,  of  plates  being  added  to  the  text, 
of  which  the  first  was  published  in  1762,  the  last  in  1772.  A  Supple- 
ment was  afterwards  added,  consisting  of  four  vols,  of  text  and  one  of 
plates,  foL,  1776-7 ;  and  there  is  besides  a  'Table  Analytique'  of  the 
whole  work,  compiled  by  M.  Mouchon,  in  2  vols.  foUo,  Paris  and 
Amsterdam,  1780.  Editions  of  the  work  have  also  been  printed  in 
France  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  both  in  quarto  and  octavo. 
[DiDKROT,  in  Bioa.  Div.]  It  has  been  followed  in  France  by  another 
dictiooary  of  arts  and  sciences  of  still  greater  extent,  the  '  Encyolopedie 
Mdthodique,'  begun  in  1782  and  finished  in  1832,  in  201  vols.  4to., 
includiog  47  voU..  of  plates.  In  this  last-mentioned  work  every  art  or 
science  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  volume,  or  series  of  volumes ;  so  that 
the  whole  is  in  fact  merely  a  collection  of  dictionaries.  Of  other 
foreign  encydopeedias,  we  may  notice  the  German  '  Conversations 
Lexikon'  (as  it  was  originally  entitled),  projected  by  Mr.  Brockhaus, 
the  bookseller  of  Leipzig,  and  first  published  there  in  1812.  A  ninth 
edition  of  this  work,  enlarged  to  15  vols.  8vo.,  was  completed  in  1848, 
imder  its  altered  title  of  '  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Real-Encyclopadie  fiir 
die  gebildetoiStande — Conversations-Lexikon ;'  and  a  tenth  edition  is 
now  (1859)  in  course  of  publication.  An  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
at  Leipzig  in  1852-58,  of  which  we  have  already  noticed  the  English 
^anaUtions  and  appropriations.  The  French  have  also  issued  an 
'Encyclop^e  des  Gens  de  Monde/  in  22  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1883-44 ;  an 
'  Encyclop^e  Modeme,'  with  its  Supplement,  in  36  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1S55  57 ;  a '  Dictionnaire  de  la  Conversation  et  de  la  Lecture  *  (edited 
hj  W.  Duckett),  in  68  vols.,  Paris,  1839-51;  of  which  a  new  edition, 
commenced  in  1851,  is  still  in  progress ;  and  a  '  Conversations  Lexicon,' 
founded  on  the  German,  now  in  progress,  in  8vo,  Paris.  There  is  also  now 
in  coune  of  publication  the  great  work  conducted  by  Professors  Ersch 
afid  Oruber  [Ersch,  in  Bioo.  Drv.],  entitled  '  Allgemeine  Encyclopadie 
der  WisKDschaften  und  Kiinste,'  which  began  to  be  published  at  Leip- 
zig, in  1818,  and  of  which  122  vols.  4to,  have  already  appeared ;  namely, 
the  portion  from  A  to  Gihom,  in  66  vols. ;  that  from  H  to  Junius,  in 
31  vols;  and  that  from  0  to  Phyxios,  in  25  vols.  There  aire  other 
Qerman  Cyclopedias ;  among  the  most  noticeable  are  Meyer's '  Qrosse 
Onrenations  Lexikon  fiir  die  gebildeten  Stande,'  in  38  vols,  royal 
8yo,  Hildburghauflen,  1840-52,  with  a  Supplement  in  6  vols.,  1853-55, 
and  8  vols,  of  plates,  consisting  of  portraits,  views,  maps,  charts,  &o. ; 
Pierer's  '  Universal  Lexikon  der  Oegenwart  und  Vergangenheit,  oder 
neuestes  encydopadischee  Worterbuch  der  Wissensdiaften,  Kiinste, 
mid  Gewerbe,'  third  edition,  in  34  vols.  8vo.,  Altenburg,  1840-46. 
'  Deutsche  Enclycopiidie  ;  oder,  Allgemeines  Real- Worterbuch  aller 
Kiinste  und  Wissenschaften.'  Yon  einer  Gesellschaft  Oelehrten  (only 
carried  to  letter  K),  28  vols.  4to,  Frankf.  am  Mayn,  1778-1807; 
'Oesberreichische  Kational-Encyklopadie  ....  vorziiglich  der  neuem 
imd  neuesten  Zeit,'  6  vols.  8vo,  Wien,  1835-87 ;  being  part  of  a  series 
with '  Oesterreichischesnaturhistorisches  Bilder-Conversations- Lexikon,' 
9  Tola  8vo,  Wien,  1835-39 ;  '  Conversations-Iiexikon  der  neuesten  Lit- 
teratur-YoIker  und  Staatengeschichte,'  2  vols.,  Leipz.  1841-45 :  and 
Herzog's  '  Encyclopadie  fiir  Proteetantische  Theologie  und  Elirche,'  to 
which  many  eminent  German  divines  have  contributed,  in  10  voI& 
8to,  1853-9.  A  translation  of  a  portion  of  this  has  also  been  published 
in  America,  In  Spanish,  there  was  commenced  in  1842  an  '  Enciclopedia 
£«pa&ola,*  in  8vo.,  published  at  Madrid,  which  is  still  in  progress.  At 
Turin,  a '  Nuova  enciclopedia  popolare  Italiana,'  begim  in  4to.,  in  1856, 
is  also  in  progress ;  as  is  likewise  the '  Svenskt  Konvemtions-Lexikon,' 
in  4  toIb.  8vo.,  Stockholm,  1845-51. 

Some  account  of  the  encyclopecdias  in  various  languages,  but  neither 
yery  clearly  nor  very  accurately  drawn  up,  and  mixed  with  a  great 
deal  of  superfluous  and  useless  matter,  may  be  found  in  a  little  book 
called  '  Nouveau  Systeme  Bibliographique  mis  en  usage  pour  la  oon- 
naissanre  des  Encyclop^dies,'  &o.,  12mo.,  Paris,  1821. 
DICYANUM.    [Mellon.] 

BIDYMIUM  (Di)  is  a  metal  recently  discovered  in  cerite.  Cerite 
erentually  yields,  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  laige  red  crystals, 
which  are  sulphate  of  didymium  :  when  potash  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  this  salt,  hydrated  oxide  of  didymium  is  precipitated ;  it  has  a  bluish 
Tiolet  colour,  and  during  washing  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air, 
and  when  dried  it  consists  mostly  of  carbonate  of  didymium  and  is  of  a 
light  reddish  violet  colour ;  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat  the  carbonic 
acid  is  expelled,  and  the  oxide  is  obtained  in  small  lumps  of  a  brown 
or  blackish  colour;  the  powder  is  light  brown:  if  this  oxide  be  ex- 
pwed  to  a  white  heat  it  assumes  a  dirty  grayish  green  colour.  It  has 
no  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  dissolved  pretty  readily  even  by  dilute 
acids,  which  yield  mlts  of  an  amethystine  led  colour ;  the  latter  are 
not  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  unless  heated ;  the  oxide  is 
insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Before  Uie  blowpipe,  the  oxide  mixed  with  microcosmic  salt  becomes 
amethystine  red  with  a  tint  of  violet ;  when  heated  with  carbonate  of 
ioda  on  platinum  foil,  it  melts  into  a  grayish  white  mass.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

BIELECTBIC.  A  term  applied  to  a  substance  through  or  acroBB 
n^ioh  the  eLectric  force  ib  aeting.    [Elsctbioitt.] 


DIE-SINKING.  In  the  preparation  of  coined  money  and  of 
medals,  the  most  important  feature  is  the  engraving  of  the  die 
which  is  to  form  the  stamp.  The  piece  of  steel  is  prepared  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  is  brought  to  a  soft  state  when  about  to  be  submitted 
to  the  hands  of  the  engraver.  If  the  die  or  stamp  be  for  a  medal  such 
as  those  which  have  been  executed  at  the  Mint  by  Pistrucci  and  Wyon, 
and  of  which  the  relief  is  great,  the  metal  requires  to  be  cut  away  to  a 
greater  depth  than  in  the  dies  intended  for  the  coining  of  money,  such 
as  shillings,  &c.  By  very  minute  touches,  and  by  the  aid  of  small,  fine, 
hardened  steel  tools,  the  engraver  cuts  away  the  steel  until  he  has 
produced,  in  cavity  or  "intaglio,"  an  exact  reverse  of  the  design  for  the 
medal  or  coin.  The  steel,  in  a  soft  state  whUe  being  engraved,  requires 
hardening  before  being  applied  to  use.  The  face  of  the  die  is  covered 
with  a  protecting  layer  of  pounded  charcoal  mixed  with  oil,  and  the  die 
is  then  placed  £ace  downwards  in  a  crucible,  where  it  is  surrounded 
with  pounded  charcoal ;  after  being  heated  to  a  cherry-red  temperature, 
it  is  taken  out  by  means  of  tongs,  and  plunged  into  cold  water,  the 
sudden  action  of  which  renders  the  steel  extremely  hard  When 
further  prepared,  so  as  to  be  rendered  more  durable,  it  obtains  the 
name  of  the  nuUrix,  and  nught  be  used  in  that  state  to  stamp  coins  or 
medals ;  but  as  such  a  matrix  is  very  costly,  and  might  be  spoiled  by 
fracture,  arrangements  are  made  for  producing  multiplied  copies  of  itb 
A  small  block  of  soft  steel  is,  by  immense  pressure,  made  to  receive  an 
impress,  in  relief,  from  this  matrix ;  and  from  this  second  piece,  which 
obtains  the  name  of  the  puncheon,  after  being  hardened  and  re-touched 
by  the  graver,  dies  or  duplications  of  the  original  matrix  are  produced. 
These  dies,  when  intended  for  coinage,  are  intrusted  to  the  Cleric  of 
the  Irons  at  the  Mint,  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  die-press 
rooms,  the  purchasing  and  forging  of  the  steel,  and  the  engraving  and 
hardening  of  the  dies ;  to  receive  and  transmit  all  orders  respecting 
the  dies ;  to  be  present  whenever  the  die-press  is  used  for  multiplying 
the  dies ;  and  to  exercise  general  control  over  aU  matters  relatmg  to 
them« 

In  the  use  of  dies  by  means  of  the  stamping-press,  the  number  of 
blows  required  to  transfer  the  device  to  a  bhmk  piece  of  metal  depends 
upon  the  depth  of  the  intaglio.  Professor  Brands  states,  that  in  a  medal 
executed  by  Mr.  Wyon,  for  the  Boyal  Naval  College,  there  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  head  of  William  lY.,  in  such  bold  relief  as  to 
require  thirty  blows  of  a  very  powerful  press  to  complete  the  impres- 
sion ;  and  that  it  was  necessary,  on  accoimt  of  the  hardening  produced 
by  the  pressure,  to  anneal  each  medal  after  every  third  blow ;  so  that 
every  medal  was  placed  in  the  furnace  ten  times  during  the  process  of 
stamping.  In  another  instance  (a  large  medal  struck  by  Boulton), 
some  of  the  copies  are  said  to  have  received  three  hundred  blows  each, 
and  to  have  required  heating  and  annealing  after  each  blow. 

A  remarkable  method  is  sometimes  adopted  of  producing  medals 
from  a  die  by  means  of  stamping,  but  upon  metal  which  is  in  a  semi- 
liquid  instead  of  a  cold  and  solid  state  :  the  method  is  called  en  cUchi, 
and  has  been  much  practised  in  France.  The  mptal  of  which  these 
medals  are  formed  is  one  of  the  various  kinds  of  fusible  metal,  such 
as  will  melt  at  a  low  temperature.  Type-metal,  consisting  of  five  parts 
of  lead  to  one  of  antimony,  will  answer  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is 
deemed  better  when  a  little  more  lead  is  added  to  it ;  many  different 
alloys  of  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  and  antimony,  however,  will  suffice.  The 
die  to  be  employed  is  fixed  face  downward  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
stamper,  which  works  within  a  box  or  case  to  prevent  the  liquid  metal 
from  splashing  about ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  a  cast-iron  plate,  on 
which  is  placed  a  small  paper  tray.  The  alloy  is  melted,  and  allowed 
to  cool  down  to  a  pasty  state ;  a  little  of  it  is  placed  in  the  paper  trav ; 
the  box  is  closed  on  all  sides,  and  the  stamper  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the 
alloy,  by  which  a  medallion  is  produced  from  the  die,  rough  at  the 
edges,  and  with  an  impress  only  on  one  side.  The  contact  of  the  cold 
die  solidifies  the  alloy,  and  produces  a  dear  and  tolerably  sharp 
impression.  The  medallions  so  produced  are  trimmed  at  the  edge  by 
a  lathe,  and  rendered  smooth  at  the  back ;  sometimes  two  are  fixed 
together  back  to  back,  to  form  a  perfect  medallion ;  and  sometimes 
they  are  mounted  in  cases,  with  only  one  side  visible — the  surface 
being  bronzed  with  metallic  sulphates.  In  some  instances,  instead  of 
cliche  medals  being  produced  from  engraved  dies,  cliche  moulds  are 
produced  from  models  made  of  plaster,  wood,  sulphur,  clay,  wax,  or 
metal :  thus,  the  Italian  figure-casters  often  make  casts  from  medallions 
and  small  bassi-rilievi  by  means  of  moulds  which  have  been  made 
en  dichS  from  models. 

Die-sinking  is  regarded  in  the  above  paragraphs  chiefly  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  fine  arts ;  but  the  slightest  glance  at  the  industiy  of 
Birmingham,  and  other  seats  of  the  metal  manufacture,  will  show  how 
laigely  die-sinking  is  necessary  for  the  operations  carried  on  in  the 
stamping-works.  In  this  point  of  view,  a  suggestion  worthy  of  notice 
was  made  by  Mr.  Kidd,  of  Sheffield,  and  communicated  to  the 
'  Mechanics'  Magazine'  in  1858.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  die-sinking 
might  possibly  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  electro-metaUuigy. 
"Take,  as  an  example,"  he  said,  "a pair  of  dies  for  casting  metal 
buttons.  Let  a  model  in  wax  be  made,  with  the  face  of  the  button 
standing  out  in  relief  on  a  flat  surface  of  (say)  an  inch  all  round  its 
edge.  The  face  of  the  model  must  now  have  a  conducting  sur&ce 
imparted  to  it,  either  by  black-lead  or  by  the  phosphorus  and  gold 
solution.  Then  Pjf^  it  in  an  electrotyping  apparatus  for  receiving  a 
coating  of  iron«    When  this  coating  is  of  tolerable  thickness  (say  one- 
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i-ixteenth  of  an  inch),  a  piece  of  iron,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
model,  and  perhaps  half  an  inch  thick,  is  to  he  covered  with  wax  on 
the  back  and  circumference,  and  placed  with  the  face  (perfectly  free 
from  grease  or  dust)  opposite  to  the  model,  and  touching  the  iron  on 
its  Eurface.  The  deposited  metal  [of  the  galvanic  trough  J  will  now  be 
thrown  down  between  the  two ;  and  if  the  strength  of  the  battery  be 
carefully  regulated,  they  will  be  united  into  one  whole  piece.  All  the 
wax  may  now  be  removed,  and  the  edges  trimmed  with  a  file.  We 
shall  thus  have  one  of  the  dies  in  which  to  cast  the  button ;  the  other 
may  be  made  in  the  same  manner.  This  method  is  applicable  to  the 
putting  of  dies  for  casting  all  kinds  of  ornaments  in  soft  metal,  such  as 
teapot-knobs,  l»*TiHlAa  and  feet  of  cruet-frames ;  also  dies  for  stamping 
soft  materials,  as  leather  shot-pouches,  bookbinders'  work,  &c  As  the 
temper  of  the  metal  deposited  depends  entirely  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
battery-current,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  this  were  carefully  regulated, 
dies  might  be  xnade  fit  for  stamping  Britannia  metal  or  copper.  The 
great  reconmiendation  of  the  process  is  its  extreme  cheapness." 

DI'ESIS,  in  ancient  music  (5iWi5,  divitioK,),  The  Qreeks  divided  a 
tone  into  a  major  and  minor  semitone;  the  greater  was  called  an 
apotome  [Apotome],  the  lesser  a  limma,  or  Diesis :  to  the  difference 
between  the  two  the  name  of  comma  [Comma]  was  given.  But  it  must 
here,  once  for  all,  be  observed,  that  the  Greek  writers,  if  we  really 
enter  into  their  meaning,  differ  much  in  their  definitions  of  musical 
inetrvak,  and  that  the  modems  are  no  less  at  variance  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  many  ancient  terms  of  the  art. 

DI£THTLAMINE.    [Organic  Bases] 

DIETHYLANCYLAMINE.    [Oboanic  Bases.] 

DIETHYLANILINE.  Syuoujmoua  with  dietkylphmylamine,  [Ani- 

UNE.] 

DIETHYLCHLORANILINE  (N{C,,H^C1  (C,H,)^).  A  derivative 
from  chloraniline.     [Aniline.] 

DIETUYLCONINE  (C,«U«,N).  An  organic  base  formed  by  re- 
placing two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  conine  by  two  of   ethyL 

[CONUfE.] 


DIETHYL-CYANAMIDE 


(^{P-) 


An  organic  body  consist- 


ing of  cyanamide  in  which  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 
by  two  of  the  radical  ethyL    [Ctanamide.] 

piETH YLCYAKURIC  ACID  {C..H,^N,0„  HO).  A  crystalline 
acid,  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  preparation  of  cyanuric 
ether.     Fused  with  potash  it  yields  ethylamine. 

DIETHYLINE  (C.^H.^O^.  ThU  organic  compound  is  formed  bv 
the  juxtaposition  of  one  atom  of  glycerine  with  two  atoms  of  alcohol, 
and  the  abstraction  of  four  atoms  of  water. 

C.n.O,  -I-  2C«U.O,  —  4H0  =  Cx^Hi.Og 
Glycerine.      Alcohol.  Diethyline. 

It  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  glycerine,  bromide  of  ethyl, 
and  potash  to  212**  Fahr.  for  about  80  hours,  then  separating  the  upper 
layer  of  resulting  liquid  from  the  lower,  and  distilling  tiie  former. 
That  portion  of  the  distillate  which  passes  at  376**  Fahr.  is  pure  die- 
thyliiie.  This  body  is  a  colourless  and  transparent  liquid,  possessing 
a  slight  ethereal  odour  and  a  specific  gravity  of  *92.  It  is  but  sUghtly 
soluble  in  water.     Heated  with  quicklime  it  disengages  acrolein. 

DIETHYLMECONIC  ACID.    [Meconio  Acid.] 

DIETHYLOXAMIDE.    [Oxamide.] 

DIETHYLPHENYLAMINE.    [Aniline.] 

DIETHYLPHOSPHORIC  ACID.    [Phosphoric  Acid.] 

DIETHYL-TOLUIDINE.    [Toluidine.] 

DIETHYL-UREA.    [Urea.] 

DIET.    [Food.] 

Dl  KFARRE  ATION.    [Marriage.] 

DIFFERENCE,  the  excess  of  one  quantity  over  another.  This 
ftmdamental  meaning  of  the  teim  is  almost  lost  in  the  higher  parts 
of  inathematics,  from  the  association  of  it  with  a  methodised  theory, 
derived  from  the  consideration  of  the  differences  presented  by 
successive  quantities  which  follow  a  regular  law.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
very  wide  branch  of  pure  mathematics  which  must  be  considered 
under  this  term  ;  namely,  the  method  of  calculus  of  differences.  And 
the  connection  of  this  subject  with  the  differential  calculus  (the  results 
of  the  latter  being,  in  one  point  of  view,  particular  cases  of  the  former) 
renders  it  impowible  to  treat  of  the  two  with  that  perfect  separation 
which  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  a  work  like  the  present  requires. 
Following  the  plan  which  we  have  laid  down  in  other  articles,  we  shall 
h^re  describe  the  most  important  results  connected  with  the  term  in 
question,  referring  for  information  on  other  matters  to  the  following 
articles:  I nteouation.  Finite;  Generating  Functions,  Theory  of ; 
Kxponents,  Notation  or;  Operation;  Equations  of  Differences; 
Interpolation. 

If  we  carry  the  hand  along  a  sheet  of  paper,  laying  down  points  with 
a  pen  at  various  intervals,  we  get  a  nimiber  of  jpoints,  through  which 
an  infinite  number  of  curves  may  be  made  to  pass;  but,  generally 
speaking,  there  is  one  which  is  more  simple  than  all  the  rest  If  we 
also  assign  various  numbers,  we  may  conceive  them  all  to  be  values  of 
■ome  function  of  a  variable  x,  answering  to  *=!,  a:=2,  &a  Thus  we 
may  ask  the  following  question :  what  is  that  function  of  x  of  which 


43,  47i  53,  Gl,  71,  83,  &c.,  are  the  values,  when  x  is  suooessively  male 
equal  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  ftc  f  This  problem  la  indeterminate,  with 
respect  to  common  algebra  merely,  unless  we  can  ascertain  a  law  hj 
which  the  series  can  be  continued  ad  ittfinUum,  and  which  it  is  aUew- 
able  to  assume;  it  then  becomes  determinate  with  respect  to  the 
expressions  of  common  algebra  only,  but  is  again  indetenninate  if  we 
are  allowed  to  assume  the  transcendental  expressions  of  trigonometi; 
or  the  integral  calculus.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  expressiaiu  of 
common  algebra,  we  may  detect  any  law  which  prevails  throu^out 
the  whole  series  by  taking  the  difference  between  each  term  and  the 
next,  and  thus  forming  a  new  aeries ;  and  then  by  repeating  this  pro> 
cess  again  and  again  until  the  series  so  formed  presents  an  easily 
perceptible  law.    Thus  in  the  preceding  case  we  have 

Given  series  43      47      53      61       71      83  . . . 

J  «M  j  First  differences  4        6        8        10      12 

^  ^  J  Second  differences  2        2        2         2 


I 


We  now  see  that,  irregular  as  the  first  series  may  appear,  the  soc* 
oessive  differences  of  the  successive  differences  of  its  terms  an  alwajg 
the  same,  and  we  may  thus  extend  the  series  further.     Thus  we 

83      97      118      181      151      173,  &c^ 
12     14      16        18        20        22,  Ac 
2     2        2        2         2         2,&c 

But  still  this  question  remains,  assuming  the  preceding  law  of  con- 
tinuation, and  also  that  we  have  thus  the  values  of  some  function  of  x 
answering  to  ;r=  1  (namely,  43),  x=2  (47),  &c  :  What  is  the  valne  of 
the  function  answering  to  fractional  values  of  x ;  for  instance,  when 
a:= 24  ?  Considering  t£at  jr=  2  gives  97,  and  x=  3  gives  113,  it  might 
seem  at  first  sigSt  that  x— 24  should  give  105.  But  a  moment'i 
consideration  will  show  that  this  can  only  be  in  the  series 

81      97      113      129,  ftc, 

and  that  the  irregularity  of  the  progression  from  term  to  tenn  will 
require  a  law  to  express  it,  such  as  will  not  allow  of  unifonn  pro* 
gression  between  the  terms.  Such  are  the  notions  which  might  be 
made  to  suggest  themselves*,  and  the  difficulties  of  whidi  find  their 
answers  in  the  mathematical  consideration  of  the  subject 

Let  any  term  choeen  at  pleasure  in  a  series  be  called  a,  let  the 
next  term  be  a,,  the  next  a^  and  so  on :  that  is,  a.  means  the  «th 
term  from  a,  not  reckoning  a.  The  succession  of  JirU  difennea  (a 
more  convenient  way  of  expressing  the  JirH  moeemcm  of  differeocei) 


«i-"<*»  «»^*i»  «S"~«»»  <»*— «S • 

The'sucoession  of  Meamd  difftrcMea  (teomd  g¥cee$non  of  differanoea)  i»- 

a,— tti— (ttj  —a),  or  a,->2ai  -f  a 

o,  —Oj— (a.— o,),  or  a^^2a^  +  a^,  Ac. 

The  succesadon  of  third  differences,  similarly  derived  finom  the  pzv- 
ceding,  is — 

Og— 3a,  +  Za^^a, 

a^— 3a,  +  3a,— Oj,  &a 

From  which  it  may  be  made  evident  to  any  one  who  knows  the 
binomial  theorem  and  the  law  of  its  oo-effidents^  that  the  first  term  of 
the  nth  succession  of  differences  is — 

n X 

o.— »a,.j+»  — —  o.^—  •  •  •  •  {n-^l  terms). 

It  is  usual  to  denote  this  by  A*a,  the  letter  A  standing  for  the  ope- 
ration of  taking  the  difference,  the  exponent  expressing  that  this 
operation  has  been  repeated  until  it  has  been  performed  •  times, 
and  a  being  the  term  of  the  series  used  in  the  first  operation.  The 
symbol  is  odled  the  nth  difference  of  a. 

If,  then,  we  write  the  series  and  its  successions  of  differeDces,  not 
using  the  results  of  the  operation,  but  their  symbols,  we  hare  ai 
follows ; — 

a       Gj        ttg        a^       a^       •  •  •  •  • 

Aa      Aa^      Ao,      Ao,  

A«a     A*a^    AVi^ 
A'a      A*a^ 

&C. 

From  which  we  find  that  a^=a+  Ao. 

•*=»i+^»i=»  +  A«  +  (Aa  +  AVi) 

=  a  +  2Aa-i-A'a 
a,=a| -I- 2A  a^ -I- A*  a^ = a  4- A  a 

•1-2  (A  a  +  A*  a) 
•l-A*a-l-A\i 
or,  a, = a -I- 8  A  a -I- 8a  A*  a -h  A*  a. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  hinoiDiil 
theorem  as  before^  we  find  that — 

a^-a-^nAa-f-n iA*a-h  .  .  .  •  (n -i- 1  toma). 

2 

These  two  theorems  are  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  whole  theoiy 
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of  differences ;  and  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  further  into  the 
subject  We  ahaU  only  obaeiTe,  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  this  Teiy 
elementary  branch  of  pure  mathematics  should  be  taught  as  a  part  of 
common  algebra,  or  at  least  with  the  first  rudiments  of  the  differential 
calculus.  The  almost  universal  practice  of  deferring  this  subject  until 
the  stadent  is  master  of  the  integral  calculus,  is  entirely  subyersiye  of 
all  natural  order,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  differential 
cilculuB  is  proverbially  difficult.  Various  developments  and  applications 
are  to  be  found  in  every  work  on  the  subject. 
The  term  difference  is  Continental;  the  older  English  term  was 

DIFFERENCE,  ASCENSIONAL.    rAsosNSiON.] 

DIFFERENCE,  EQUATIONS  OF.  LEquationb  of  Differences.] 

DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  the  name  given  by  Leibnita  to  the 
adence  which  was  digested  nearly  about  the  same  time  by  himself  and 
Newton,  independently  of  each  other  [Fluxions  ;  Commeboium  Epi- 
8T0UCUH],  and  which  has  of  late  years  almost  exclusively  prevailed  in 
this  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  juhdb,  notation,  and  (bo  far  as  they 
differ)  methods  of  Newton's  fluxions. 

It  ia  impossible,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  exhibit  the  present  state 
and  una  of  a  science  into  which  aU  others  merge  as  the  student  ap- 
proaches the  higher  applications  of  mathematics.  The  article  Differ- 
EfTUL  Coefficient  will,  so  far  as  it  goes,  give  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  ita  first  step ;  but  the  following  remarks  must  be  considered  as 
intended  for  the  student  who  has  made  some  progress  in  a  modem 
elementary  work. 

The  history  of  the  differential  calculus,  at  its  first  rise,  is  so  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Newtonian  Fluxions,  in  consequence  of  the 
eelebra^  dispute  a«  to  the  right  of  invention,  that  we  have  thought 
it  best  to  refer  the  whole  point  to  the  last-named  article.  On  the 
history  of  the  science  since  the  time  of  Newton,  there  is  no  work  from 
which  we  can  trace  out  a  connected  account  of  the  various  steps  by 
which  the  present  svstem  has  been  formed.  In  fact,  most  of  the  new 
JBTestigations  have  been  made  with  reference  to  some  particular  points 
of  phyaical  sdenoe.  It  would  be  very  difEicult  to  write  the  history  of 
this  calculus  without  entering  at  the  same  time  into  that  of  mechanics, 
optica,  astronomy,  &o.  &c.,  and  of  every  subject  to  which  it  has  ever 
been  applied.  An  attempt  at  the  former  without  the  latter  would  be 
an  aoeoont  of  the  prpgress  of  language  without  mention  of  literature, 
oratory,  or  the  drama. 

In  the  meanwhile,  seeing  that  notions  as  to  the  most  proper  and 
useful  basis  on  which  to  build  this  sdenoe  are  £ar  from  being  fixed, 
the  most  advantageous  course  which  we  can  here  adopt  is  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  various  systems  which  have  been  proposed, 
referring  to  such  articles  and  treatises  as  will  enable  the  student  to 
obtain  further  information.  These  different  systems  all  produce  the 
same  results,  expressed  in  very  similar  manners ;  there  is  no  question 
between  them  ss  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  one  deduction,  and  a 
practised  inteUect  can  always  see  how  the  principles  of  any  one, 
ammed  as  granted,  may  be  made  to  furnish  demonstrations  of  those 
of  any  other.  It  is  therefore,  with  some  exception,  a  psychological 
rather  than  a  mathematical  difference  which  agitates  (or  rather  which 
did  agitate)  the  mathematical  world.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
opinions  are  now  agreed ;  but  it  seems  that  the  question  is  left  open, 
it  being  admitted  that  the  manner  in  which  a  student  arrives  at  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  the  first  instance  is  not  of  the  greatest 
importance,  provided  that,  when  it  has  been  obtained,  he  give  his 
attention  to  the  comparison  of  the  various  methods  by  which  he  might 
have  attained  the  same  end. 

The  precursors  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  namely,  Archimedes, 
Cavalieri,  Wallis,  Barrow,  Format,  Roberval,  and  others,  touched  so 
near  upon  the  differential  calculus,  tiiat  it  is  obvious  any  one  of  them 
might  have  taken  the  place  of  either  of  the  first,  if  he  had  possessed 
more  powerful  means  of  algebraical  development.  After  V ieta,  Des- 
cartes, Widlis,  and  Newton  (considered  only  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
bmonaial  theorem),  the  step  to  a  formal  adculus  was  comparatively 
small.  The  essential  part  of  the  difficulty  had  been  removed,  and  by 
mach  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  between  Archimedes  and  Leibnitz 
had  been  gained.  This  point  once  attained,  methodt  sprung  up  with 
rapidity,  and  in  little  more  than  a  century  we  find  the  introduction  of 
the  various  schemes  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention,  namely — 
Leibnitz's  method  of  infinitesimals ;  Newton's  method  of  prime  and 
ultimate  ratios;  Newton's  method  of  fluxions;  Landen's  method  of 
Taaishing  fractions, or  residual  analysis;  D'Alembert's  method  of  limits ; 
Lagrange's  method  of  derivation.  In  saying,  however,  that  the  step 
to  a  formal  calculus  made  by  Newton  and  Leibnitz  was  comparatively 
small,  we  only  mean  that  it  appears  small  to  those  who  have  been 
taught  how  to  make  it.  For  one  man  who  can  make  this  last  simple 
>ttp,  which  puts  the  many  into  the  position  formerly  held  by  the  few, 
there  are  scores  who  can  ciUbtU  do  it,  and  who  have  claims  put  in  for 
them  when  the  thing  is  done,  but  not  before.  A  proverb,  it  is  said,  la 
the  wisdom  of  many,  but  the  wit  of  one ;  a  great  method  in  science  is 
always  within  the  peroeption  of  many,  before  it  is  within  the  grasp 
of  one. 

Many  other  forms  have  been  proposed,  which  either  coincide  in 
principle  with  one  or  other  of  the  preceding,  or  are  without  any  inde* 
pendent  claim  to  notice.  Several  of  the  preceding,  indeed,  are  more 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  historical  notoriety  than  by  essential 


difference  of  character.  If  we  distinguish  carefuUv  between  the  first 
principles  of  a  method  and  the  manner  in  which  those  principles  are 
applied  to  algebra,  it  would  not  be  any  great  stretch  of  assertion  to 
contend  that  all  the  methods  except  the  last  are  different  ways  of 
expressing  the  same  fundamental  ideas ;  and  that  the  last  (Lagrange's) 
is  a  proof  that,  so  long  as  the  preceding  methods  employed  the  usual 
amount  of  algebraical  assumption  in  the  establishment  of  the  connection 
between  themselves  and  algebra,  that  same  quantity  of  assumption 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  basis  of  a  piurely  algebraical  science, 
equivalent  to  the  differential  calculus. 

The  method  of  Leibnitz  assumes  that  quantities  are  made  up  of 
infinite  numbers  of  infinitely  small  parts.  [Infinitesimal  Calculus  ; 
Infinite.]  It  is  a  sort  of  atomic  theory  of  pure  magnitude,  which  is 
most  obviously  either  false  or  obscure ;  for  so  far  as  infinitely  small 
quantities  can  be  definitely  explained  as  objective  realities,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  are  no  such  things ;  and  any  obscurity  left  in  their  definition 
extends  itself  throughout  the  whole  sdenoe.  But  the  falsehood  of  the 
supposition  is  not  absolute ;  for  though  magnitudes  cannot  be  distinctly 
laid  down  to  be  composed  of  an  infinite  niunber  of  infinitdy  email  parts, 
yet  any  magnitude  can  be  divided  into  a  niunber  of  parts  ffretUer  ijkan  any 
we  may  happen  to  name,  each  of  which  parts  shall  be  less  than  any  magni' 
tade  we  may  happfn  to  name.  Thus  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  a  foot 
may  be  divided  mto  parts  more  than  a  million  in  number,  each  of 
which  shall  be  less  than  the  hundred  millionth  part  of  an  inch.  If  we 
may  use  such  a  phrase,  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion  may  be  made  of 
as  small  an  intensity  as  we  please,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  its 
results  turn  out  absolutely  corrects  All  the  difficulties  of  the  science 
are  concentrated  into  one  single  assertion ;  and  when  this  assertion  is 
once  &irly  understood  and  received  in  a  correct  sense,  all  that  follows 
ia  more  easily  understood  and  remembered,  and  far  more  easily  applied, 
than  the  results  of  any  other  method.  Whichever  of  the  systems  a 
student  pursues,  it  is  our  decided  opinion  that  he  should  accustom 
himself  to  translate  every  result  into  the  language  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus,  and  endeavour  to  demonstrate  it  by  the  methods  of  the  same. 
It  is  usual  to  give  a  chapter  on  this  method  in  elementary  works ;  in 
addition  to  which  we  should  strongly  recommend  to  the  student  of 
principles,  Camot, '  Reflexions  sur  la  Metaphysique  du  Calcul  Infini- 
tesimal,' last  edition,  Paris,  1839.  But  we  must  be  understood  not  to 
recommend  the  peculiar  method  of  explaining  the  difficulties  of  infini- 
tesimals adopted  in  this  work,  but  only  the  manner  of  stating  the 
points  of  difficulty,  and  the  comparison  of  the  different  systems. 

The  system  of  Newton,  known  by  the  name  of  prime  and  ultimate 
ratios,  was  set  forth  in  the  first  section  of  the  Pnncipia,  and  is  the 
method  pursued  throughout  that  work.  It  is  in  reality  a  method  of 
limits,  exhibited  in  a  form  which  allows  of  a  more  ready  application  to 
geometry  than  to  algebra,  and  accordingly  it  is  abandoned  by  Newton* 
himself  m  the  method  of  fliixions.  Instead  of  considering  and  com- 
paring simultaneous  increments  of  infinitely  small  magnitude,  the 
ratios  of  small  but  finite  increments  are  taken ;  and  not  uiese  exactly, 
but  the  limits  towards  which  they  approach  when  the  increments  are 
diminished,  which  are  called  ultimate  ratios,  or  nascent  ratios,  according 
as  the  increments  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  act  of  growing  from  or 
diminishing  towards  nothing.  The  expression  of  Newton  will  justify 
us  in  using  the  three  words  in  italics  :  "  Objectio.e8t,  quod  quantitatum 
evanesoentium  nulla  sit  ultima  proportio :  quippe  quse,  antequam 
evanuerunt,  non  est  ultima ;  ubi  evanuerunt,  nulla  est. ....  Similiter 
per  ultimam  rationem  quantitatum  evanesoentium,  intellegendam 
esse  rationem  quantitatum,  non  antequam  evanescwnt,  non  postea, 
sed  qudcum  evanescunt.  Pariter  et  ratio  prima  nascentium  est  ratio 
quflcum  nascuntur  f "  The  student  must  seek  for  the  accoimt  of  this 
method  in  the  first  section  of  the  Principia  already  cited,  and  in  the 
article  Ratios,  Prime  and  Ultimate.  It  may  be  observed  that  in 
illustrating  the  preceding  answer,  Newton  appeals  to  the  fundamental 
considerations  on  which  his  other  method  (if  it  be  really  another 
method)  is  founded,  to  which  we  now  come. 

The  method  of  fluxions  was  also  given  by  Newton,  and  with  a  pecu- 
liar notation,  which  maintained  its  ground  in  this  country  until  about 
the  year  1816.  [Fluxions.]  It  will  be  seen  in  the  articles  Direction, 
Yelocitt,  Force,  &c.,  that  there  are  mxtny  fundamental  ideas,  con- 
nected with  sensible  objects,  which  lead  to  a  practical  differential  cal- 
culus, and  might  have  happened  to  have  been  the  means  of  suggesting 
a  strict  and  mathematical  theoiy.  Newton  adopted  one  of  these,  that 
of  velocity,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  its  assumption  as  an  answer 
toobjections  is  an  evasion  of  all  the  metaphysical  difficulties  of  the 
subject.  Since  the  proportions  of  aJU  quantities  may  be  represented  by 
those  of  straight  lines,  the  nature  of  the  comparative  changes  whidfi 
take  place  in  continuously  increasing  or  decreasing  quantities  may  be 
referred  to  the  velocities  with  which  the  terminal  points  of  straight 
lines  change  their  places.  Velocity  once  clearly  defined,  in  cases  where 
it  is  variable,  there  is  no  further  difficulty ;  but  unfortunately  a  distinct 
conception  of  the  measure  of  velocity  is  precisely  equivalent  to  finding 
a  meaning  for  the  differential  or  fluxional  coefficient  independently  of 
it.  The  theory  of  fluxions  is  best  exhibited  in  the  work  of  Maclaurin, 
'Treatise  on  Fluxions,'  2  vols.  4to.,  Edinburgh,  1742,  which,  for 
rigorous  and  consistent  application  of  its  own  principles,  has,  in  our 
opinion,  never  been  surpassed.  It  has  the  advantage  of  having  been 
^vritten  in  answer  to  acute  objections  of  principle  [Berkxlet],  and  is 
the  work  on  fluxions. 
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The  method  of  limits  of  D'Alembert,  which  ia  now  more  fre- 
quently need  than  any  other,  was  considered  by  the  author  himself 
as  an  explanation  of  Newton's  prime  and  ultimate  ratios.  It  is  usual 
to  attribute  the  exposition  of  this  method  to  D'Alembert  (and,  con- 
sidered as  an  actual  application  of  limits,  correctly),  though  several, 
previously  to  him,  hswi  made  special  applications  of  the  principle. 
The  articles  in  the  Encyclopiklie  must  be  considered  as  the  pieces 
jvsUficativei.  The  following  article,  Differektial  Coefficient,  will 
explain  this  method,  which  contains  the  point  in  which  the  principles 
of  all  the  preceding  unite,  and  which  must  more  or  less  be  in  all. 
See  also  the  article  Limit. 

The  two  remaining  methods  (those  of  Landen  and  Lagrange)  are 
attempts  to  establish  the  science  upon  purely  algebraical  principles. 
Previously  to  entering  upon  them,  we  must  remark  that  none  of  the 
preceding  theorists  attempted  to  make  his  system  furnish  any  addi- 
tional security  to  the  methods  of  the  algebra  already  in  use.  Such  as 
it  was,  correct  or  incorrect,  clear  or  obscure,  no  one  gave  a  moment's 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  algebra  already  contained  difficulties  of 
precisely  the  same  character  as  those  which  were  matter  of  dispute 
m  ihe  differential  calculus.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  algebra  in 
every  part  stood  already  upon  as  firm  a  l^is  as  the  differential 
calculus  could  ever  on  any  supposition  be  expected  to  do,  it  was  a 
matter  of  some  interest  to  make  the  latter  a  pure  extension  of  the 
former. 

The  residual  analysis  of  Landen  is  a  technically  algebraical  exhibi- 
tion of  the  theory  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios.  The  tract  in  which  it 
was  promulgated, '  the  Residual  Analysis,  a  new  branch  of  the  Alge- 
braic Art/  &c.,  appeared  in  1764.  When  it  is  considered  that  this 
new  branch  of  the  algebraic  art  was  only  old  fluxions  in  a  different 
dress,  the  title  may  excite  surprise,  if  we  remember  how  well  Landen 
deserved  his  reputation.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the 
discussion  of  wluch  this  article  is  meant  to  elucidate  the  history,  arose 
from  a  tendency  to  consider  two  methods  as  matJtemaHcaUy  different, 
which  were  not  the  same  in  the  method  of  enunciating  their  first 
principles.  A  something  between  Landen  and  D'Alembert,  as  to 
principle,  published  in  1748,  was  called  the  'Doctrine  of  Ultimators, 
containing  a  new  Acquisition,  &c,  or  a  Discovery  of  the  true  and 
genuine  Foundation  of  what  has  hitherto  mistokenly  prevailed  under 
tiie  improper  names  of  Fluxions  and  the  Differential  Calculus.'  The 
difference  between  Landen  and  Newton  will  appear  in  the  article 
Fractions,  Vanishino,  and  in  the  instances  which  we  shall  presently 
give.  It  is  the  limit  of  D'Alembert  supposed  to  be  aUainedf  instead 
of  being  a  terminus  which  can  be  attained  as  nearly  as  we  please.  A 
little  difference  of  algebraical  suppositions  makes  a  fallacious  difference 
of  form ;  and  though  the  residual  analysis  draws  less  upon  the  dis- 
.pu  table  part  of  algebra  than  the  method  of  Lagrange,  the  sole 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  former  does  not  go  so  far  into  the  subject 
as  the  latter. 

The  method  of  Lagrange,  first  given  in  the  public  lectures  at  the 
£lcole  Normale,  and  afterwards  published  separately  under  the  title 
of  Th^ori^  det  Fonctions^  is  a  deduction  of  the  whole  science  from 
Taylor's  Theorem,  which  being  absolutely  granted,  undoubtedly  all 
the  rest  may  be  made  to  follow.  If  ^  (x  +  A)  can  be  always  expanded 
in  a  form  of  which  the  two  first  terms  are  ^  a;  +  ^*x.  h,  and  if 
^'  (x  +  h)  be  related  in  the  same  manner  to  ^'x  +  ^"x.  h,  and  ^'\x  ■¥  h) 
to  ^"x  4-  ^*"x,  h,  and  so  on,  it  can  be  made  to  follow  that 

k*  k* 

^  (x  +  k)  =  ^  +  4>'x. A  +  ^"a-.y+^'^j;. 2g  +  &0. 

upon  principles  as  sound  as  those  of  algebra  in  the  hands  of  Maclaurin, 
or  Euler,  or  Clairaut,  as  elementary  writers.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
Lagrange  has  not  been  correctly  understood,  nor  fairly  dealt  witb,  by 
those  who  have  compared  his  theory  of  functions  with  the  other 
methods.  Undoubtedly  any  one  who  should  maintain  the  unqualified 
admissibility  of  Lagrange's  work  must  assert  both  the  major  and 
minor  of  the  following  syllogism. 

Algebraical  expansion  (tJi^oriet  da  suttea  is  Lagrange's  phrase)  as 
general! V  received  in  1790,  was  founded  on  soimd  principles :  the 
thAorU  aes  fonctiont  is  a  logical  and  incontestable  result  of  such  algebra ; 
therefore,  &c. 

All  the  .attacks  upon  Lagrange  have  denied  the  major  of  this  syl- 
logism, whereas  it  appears  to  us  that  he  never  intended  to  assert 
more  than  the  minor.  Perceiving  that  the  mathematical  world  was 
in  the  habit  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  limits  or  infinitesimals,  to  help 
a  certain  algebra  in  deducing  certain  conclusions,  he  showed  them 
how  that  veiy  algebra,  good  or  bad,  was  competent  to  the  deduction  of 
the  same  conclusions  without  either  limits  or  infinitesimals ;  and  he 
was  correct.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  Uie  work  in  question, 
Lagran^  might  have  admitted  all  that  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
Bay  agamst  his  system,  absolutely  considered,  in  the  article  Functions, 
Theory  of. 

A  new  question  has  arisen  of  late  years,  namely,  whether  the  theory 
of  limits  be  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  rigorous  development  of 
common  algebraical  forms,  and  whether  this  same  theory  of  limits  may 
not  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  the  differential  calculus,  inde- 
pendently of  any  expansion.  A  tract  of  M.  Ampere  (as  we  believe), 
entitled  '  Precis  du  Calcul  Differentiel/  &c,  is  the  earliest  writing  we 
are  acquainted  with  in  which  this  is  attempted  to  be  done.    Mr.  de  I 


Morgan's  treatise  on  the  subject,  published  by  the  Society  for  th« 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  professes  to  have  the  same  end  in 
view.  The  works  of  M.  Cauday  have  much  in  them  by  which  thii 
object  is  promoted,  but  expansion  is  avowedly  introduced. 

We  shall  now  state  two  propositions,  one  geometrical,  the  otkr 
algebraical,  in  the  words  of  the  several  systems. 

1.  InfinitetimaU, — ^An  infinitely  small  arc  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  ib 
chord. 

Prime  and  Ultimate  Batios. — If  an  arc  of  a  circle  diminish,  the  ulti- 
mate ratio  which  it  bears  to  its  chord  is  one  of  equality ;  or  if  it  bt^n 
to  increase  from  nothing,  the  prime  or  nascent  ratio  of  the  arc  aad 
chord  is  that  of  equality.     Or  the  are  is  tUHmately  equal  to  ita  chord 

Fluxions. — If  an  arc  increase  from  nothing  with  a  unifortu  velocity, 
the  velocity  with  which  the  chord  increases  is,  at  the  fint  mcKiient, 
equal  to  that  of  the  arc. 

Limits. — If  the  arc  of  a  circle  (and  therefore  its  chord)  dimmiih 
without  limity  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  arc  to  the  chord  ia  ooe  of 
equality. 

are      0 

Residual  Analysis, — ^When  the  arc  of  a  circle  —  Ojh^  =  o"l» 

which  is  ascertained  by  clearing  the  numerator  and  deDominator  of 
a  factor  which  vanbhes  when  arc  =  0. 

Theory  of  Functions. — When  the  arc  is  expanded  in  the  followiag 
series, 

Aro  =  A  X  chord  -h  B  x  (chord)'  +  ftc 
then  A  =  1. 

2.  Infinitesimals. — If  an  infinitely  small  increment  dx}»  giTcn  to  :r, 
then  3^  receives  the  infinitely  small  increment  ZjAHx. 

Prime  and  idtimate  BaHos. — ^The  ratio  which  any  increment  givw 
to  X  bears  to  the  consequent  increment  of  x*  is  ultixDstely  that  of 
1  to  3  a^. 

Fluxions. — If  X  be  a  line  which  increases  with  a  velodiy  x,  theo  ^ 

increases  with  the  velocity  3  a?x. 

Limits.— The  limit  of  the  ratio  obtained  by  dividing  an  increment 
of  2*  by  the  increment  of  z  which  produced  it,  on  the  auj^tioD 
that  the  latter  increment  diminishes  without  limit|  is  3  ^* 

Residual  Analysis — Since 

it  follows  that  when  y=«,     ■    ^  s=8a^. 

*  x — X 

Theory  of  PunettoM.-^li  {x^kfhe  expanded  in  %  series  of  poitn  of 
h,  the  coefficient  of  the  first  power  of  A  is  Sor*. 

DIFFERENTIAL  COEFFICIENT.  The  expreaaons  to  whidi  thii 
term  is  applied  are  of  a  degree  of  importance  in  the  adeiice  to  vhich 
they  belong,  as  great  as  that  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  vritiog. 
Without  entering  into  the  method  of  using  them,  which  would  be  in 
effect  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  differential  calculus,  we  ahall  vsiit 
some  remarks  on  the  manner  of  defining  and  underaCasding  the 
term. 

When  two  magnitudes  are  so  related  that  either  being  giveo  tk 
other  is  ahM>  given,  it  follows  that  any  change  being  made  in  the  one. 
the  consequent  change  in  the  value  of  the  other  can  be  foand,  and  tk 
two  changes  can  be  compared  as  to  magnitude.  By  this  means  a  rougii 
notion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  effect  which  a  change  of  value  is 
one  produces  in  the  other.  In  such  articles  as  Cubtatubb,  Dibictiox. 
Velocity,  Force,  &c.,  it  is  sufficiently  shown  that  this  rough  notion, 
obtained  by  making  a  sensiUe  change  in  one  magnitude  and  compariog 
it  with  that  produced  in  another,  though  sufficient  for  pnctid 
purposes,  does  not  afford  any  exact  and  mathematical  meaaure  of  tee 
thing  sought  for.  In  each  of  the  articles  cited,  it  is  found  neoeawy 
to  diminifih  the  change  originally  supposed  without  limit,  and  i^  i*  ^ 
the  actual  ratio  of  two  changes  which  we  have  to  conmder,  ^*  *^ 
limit  to  which  that  ratio  ^i  roximates  as  the  changes  are  diminijshei 
without  limit.  We  must  distinctly  refer  the  student  to  BenaWe 
objects  for  an  illustration  of  the  cause  why  it  is  conTenient,  aw 
even  necessary,  to  have  recourse  to  the  Umit  of  a  ra/iA*  [^^ 
Limit,  Ratios  (Prime  Ain>  Ultimate),  and  various  articles  cited  in 
Differential  Calculus.]  . 

Let  ^  be  a  function  of  «,  called  y,  which  when  x  ischaagw  »» 
X + A,  becomes  y  +  it,  so  that 

ib  =  4>  (a?  -h  /I)  —  ^ 

Divide  h  by  A,  ascertain  the  limit  towards  which  this  quotient  aj^x* 
imates  when  h  is  diminished  without  limit,  and  that  limit  ia  what  n 
caUed  the  differential  coefficient  of  y  with  respect  to  a  For  iitft>»^ 
lety  =  0?  '¥  »;  then 

*  «  («  +  A)«  +  (x  +  A)—  (a*  +  «) 
«  ^xh  +  A«  +  A; 

and  h  divided  by  h  gives  2x  +  A  +  1,  which,  whan  A  ii  ^j^ 
without  limit,  has  for  the  limit  of  its  decrease,  2x  +  1,  which  la  Uhs* 
fore  the  differential  coefficient  of  a?  +  a;  with  respect  iox. 

The  term  differential  coeMcient  arises  thus.  The  method  <rf  Law^ 
[Infinitesimal  CalculusJ  proceeds  as  follows:  ^™^°*f^f /m 
preceding  expression  to  be  mcreased  by  an  i^finikly  smaU  pmitll  \ 
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irticle  jost  ciiad  for  remarks  on  this  phrase)  whioh  call  dx,  the  diffe- 
rtntial  of  x.    Then  the  resulting  differential  of  y  is 

d^=^{x  +  tUy  +  (x  +  (ix)  —  («•  -I-  «) 
=  {2x  +  l)dx^(dxy 

Kow  {dxf  is  rejected  as  being  an  infinitely  small  part  of  the  pre- 
ceiling  term,  so  that  (2«  -f  1)  dr  is  the  differential  of  n^  4-  «.  The 
expitaian  2x  -k-  1  (which  is  our  preceding  result)  is  here  the  coefficient 
of  the  differential  dx,  and  when  a  less  objectionable  method  of  obtaining 
it  came  into  use,  still  retained  the  name  of  differential  coefficient  It 
vere  exceedingly  to  be  wished  that  some  shorter  term  could  be 
agreed  on  for  the  ezpression  of  a  result  which  is  so  often  required  to 
be  named. 
In  the  method  of  Leibnits  the  differential  coefficient  is  actually  dy 

dy 

divided  by  dx,  and  it  is  still  expressed  ^7  Tl^  the  more  modem 

methods.  But  this  notation  must  now  be  supposed  to  be  obtained  as 
ioQows :  Let  the  change  of  x  into  x  +  Axhe  accompanied  by  that  of  y 

into  y  +  Ay ;  then  —  expresses  the  algebraical  ratio  ckf  the  change  of 

dy 
y  to  the  change  of  x.    In  making  the  oonyention  that^  is  to  stand 

Ay 

for  the  limit  of  -rij  obtained  from  the  supposition  that  Ax  diminishes 

without  limit,  we  consider  the  first  symbol,  not  as  that  of  an  alge- 
braical fraction,  but  as  one  whose  i^koU  has  a  meaning,  the  partt 
luring  none.  This  is  the  case  with  all  nmple  symbols,  as  distin- 
piiahed  from  eompownd  symbols :  thus  in  the  figure  V ,  standing  for 
fire,  the  two  sides  of  the  letter  have  no  independent  meaning ;  while 
in  4  +  7,  each  of  the  three  symbols,  4,  + ,  and  7,  has  meaning  contri- 
buting to  that  of  the  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  independent  of  it 

dy 
Thna  though  we  consider  j"  as  pointing  out  that  it  is  y  which  has 

been  differentiated,  and  with  respect  to  x,  we  do  not,  in  this  symbol^ 
asign  to  d^  and  dx  any  independent  share  of  meaning. 

The  adTantage  of  the  notation  in  question  is  the  connection  which  it 
presenes  between  the  practical  use  of  the  method  of  Leibnitz,  and 
the  theoretical  accuracy  of  that  of  limits.  For  instance,  it  is  strictly 
true,  "T»"^T"C  to  our  conventions,  that 

dy 
wheny  =  a^ +»,  ^  =  2*  -i- 1. 

bat,  pmg  dy  and  dr  separate  meaning,  it  is  no^  true  that  dy  »  (2x  + 
1)  djc.  Tet  the  latter  equation,  though  never  true,  is  of  this  kind, 
that  it  may  be  made  as  near  to  truth  as  we  please,  if  dx  may  be  made 
18  small  aa  we  please.  For  the  reason  whv  it  cannot  therefore  be  said 
to  be  true  in  the  case  where  de  s  0,  see  FBAcnovs,  VAinsBiiro. 

The  differential  coefficient  of  a  differential  coefficient  is  called  the 
tecrmd  differential  coefficient;  a  repetition  of  the  process  gives  the 
third  differential  coefficient :  and  so  on.  These,  if  the  original  method 
of  notation  were  prooeeded  with^  should  be  represented  by 


dy 
dx 


(2) 


(f). 


fto. 


dx  dx 

but  a  more  convenient  notation  is  derived  as  follows :  Let  the  sub- 
stitutioB  of  «  -t-  Ax  f  or  « take  place  any  number  of  times  in  succession, 
giving 

^(x)  ,  ^(x  +  A«)  ,  4>(x-f  2  Ax)  ,  ^(a:  +  8A«),  &c 

Form  the  successive  differences  of  the  first  term  [Difference]  4>x  or 
y :  then  the  following  theorem  can  be  proved.  The  nth  difference  of 
v,or  A'y,  divided  by  the  nth  power  of  Ax,  or  (Aj-)*,  is  an  expression  of 
vbich  the  limit,  made  by  diminishing  Ax  without  limit,  gives  the  same 
redult  as  ariaes  from  differentiating  y,  n  timea  in  succession.  We  may 
therefore  (subject  to  the  remarks  already  made  on  the  firtt  coefficiuut\ 


A*y         d^y 

represent  the  lunit  of  .— y,  by  nf^^»> 


so  that  the  function  y  and  its 


saccessive  diffisrential  coefficients  are  denoted  as  follows : — 

dy       d^y       d*y       d*y 
^  »  dx   '    dx*   »   dx*  '    dx*  ,  fto. 

It  ii  usual  to  omit  the  brackets  in  the  denominators. 

DIFFERENTLA.L  EQUATIONS.    [Equations,  DiFFHBwrriAL.] 

DIFFEREKTIAL  THERMOMETER.  [Tbebmometxb,  Diffs- 
mstulJ 

,  DIFFRACTIOK  of  LIGHT.  The  peculiar  modifications  which 
light  undogoes  when  it  passes  by  the  edge  of  an  opaque  body  are 
f^tsed  u  phenomena  of  the  diffraction  or  inJUxion  of  light. 

When  a  pencil  of  soliur  light  is  admitted  into  a  darkened  room 
through  a  very  small  hole  in  a  card,  or  is  collected  in  a  point  by  means 
of  a  convex  lens  of  short  focus,  and  then  diverges  from  that  point,  if 
a  imall  opaque  plate  of  any  outline  be  interposed  in  the  course  of  the 
1^7,  the  shadow  of  this  object  received  on  a  parallel  screen  behind  will 
be  encompassed  by  a  series  of  coloured  bands  or  fringes  of  a  similar 


outline  with  the  body,  except  at  its  angular  points ;  the  order  of  the 
colours  in  each  fringe,  reckoning  from  the  outside  towards  the  shadow, 
or  inside,  is,  as  in  the  prismatic  spectrum,  from  red  to  blue,  but  the 
intermediate  colours  are  less  distinctly  isolated,  partaking  of  a  mixture 
of  the  extreme  tints. 

The  actual  shadow,  or  dark  space  witUn  the  innermoat  fringe,  is 
also  larger  than  the  geometrical  shadow  which  would  have  been  cast 
if  the  rays  had  passed  exactly  by  the  edge  of  the  body  in  straight  lines 
and  been  received  on  the  same  screen,  and  the  illumination  instead  of 
being  cut  off  sharply,  fades  continuously  into  the  darkness  of  the 
shadow,  extendiog  indeed  to  a  small  amount  even  within  the  geo- 
metrical shadow.  The  space  by  which  the  actual  shadow  surpasses 
the  geometrical  in  breadth,  is  independent  of  the  form  or  the  matter 
of  the  interposed  body,  and  likewise,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very 
slender  body,  of  its  linear  dimensions.  The  dilatation  of  the  shadow 
will  therefore  be  most  striking  in  the  case  of  narrow  bodies  such  as 
pins,  hairs,  &c. 

When  the  interposed  body  ia  very  narrow  but  of  sensible  width, 
streaks  alternately  brighter  and  darker  will  be  found  loithin  the  thacUno, 
and  a  white  line  along  the  middle,  when  the  body  is  of  a  long  and 
slender  rectangular  form. 

All  these  phenomena  are  seen  more  easily  and  with  greater  brilliancy 
if  the  light,  instead  of  being  received  on  a  screen,  be  admitted  directly 
into  the  eye  armed  with  a  lens  or  eye-piece. 

If  the  incident  light  were  homogeneous,  such  as  pure  red,  blue,  &c., 
as  found  in  the  spectrum,  the  colour  of  the  fringes  would  of  course  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  incident  light,  and  the  fringes  would  consist  of 
simple  alternations  of  light  and  shade.  It  is  foxmd  that  the  scale  of  the 
fringes  varies  with  the  colour,  the  fringes  being  broadest  for  the  least 
refrangible  colours.  Hence  when  the  incident  light  is  white  the 
fringes  are  variously  coloured,  in  consequence  of  the  encroachment  of 
the  bright  and  dark  fringes  belonging  to  the  various  simple  coloured 
lights  of  which,  as  we  know,  white  light  is  compounded. 

Sir  I.  Newton  in  his  optics  relates  several  modes  in  which  he  varied 
the  experiments  on  the  inflexion  of  light;  and,  in  his  queries,  he 
suggests  an  explanation  that  light  may  be  subject  to  the  action  of 
forces  sensible  only  at  very  small  distances  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies ; 
that  under  their  influence  the  rays  in  their  course  near  the  edge  of  the 
body,  instead  of  passing  straightforward,  describe  very  sinuous  paths, 
with  many  contrary  flexures,  and  thus  th^  are  found  some  turned 
inwards  towards  the  shadow,  others  outi^rards,  forming  coloured  bands ; 
the  curve  surface,  which  is  the  locus  of  the  intersections  of  all  those 
difiracted  ravs,  forming  the  envelope  of  Uie  visible  shadow.  Little 
advance  has  been  made  beyond  Newton's  conjectures  towards  explain- 
ing, according  to  this  doctnne,  the  curious  phenomena  of  diffraction ; 
and  the  explajiation,  incomplete  as  it  ia,  has  been  shown  by  Fresnel  to 
be  subject  to  serious  difficulties. 

Very  different  has  been  the  result  with  the  theory  which  makes 
light  to  consist  of  undulations.  This  tiieory  was  first  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  by  Dr.  Toung,  who  employed  the  prin- 
ciple of  interference,  the  discovery  of  which  we  owe  to  him,  and  which 
he  so  successfully  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  colours  of  thin 
plates.  The  bending  of  light  around  an  opaque  body  was  assimilated 
to  the  bending  of  waves  around  an  obstacle,  and  the  internal  fringes 
in  the  shadow  of  a  narrow  body  to  the  interference  of  the  light  so  bent 
round  the  opposite  edges.  That  these  fringes  are  incontestably  pro- 
duced by  interference,  he  proved  by  cutting  off  the  light  passing  either 
edge  by  means  of  an  opaque  screen  placed  either  before  or  behind  the 
narrow  body,  when  the  internal  fringes  immediately  disappeared  The 
external  fringes  were  attributed  to  the  interference  of  the  direct  light 
with  the  light  reflected  from  the  edge  of  the  diflracting  body  ('  Phil. 
Trans.'  for  1802,  p.  12).  Several  of  the  observed  laws  of  the  phe- 
nomena were  shown  to  be  explicable  on  this  hypothesis. 

This  explanation  was  in  the  first  instance  adopted  by  Fresnel ;  but 
in  pursuing  his  researches  he  met  with  phenomena  which  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  explanation,  and  at  last  led  him  to 
perceive  that  tJie  various  observed  appearances  flowed  naturally  from 
two  grand  principles — the  principle  ui  interference,  and  the  principle 
of  Huygens — which  themselves  are  but  particular  applications  of  the 
general  dynamical  principle  of  the  co-existence  of  small  motions.  In 
his  celebrated  memoir  on  diffi-action  ('  Mdm.  de  TAcaddmie,'  1821, 
tom.  V.  p.  839),  he  has  followed  out  this  theory  into  its  mathematical 
details,  and  compared  the  results  with  observations  both  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively,  bya  series  of  most  careful  measures ;  and  the  agree- 
ment is  complete.  The  theory  furnishes  not  a  single  disposable  con- 
stant whereby  a  seeming  accordance  between  theory  and  experiment 
might  have  been  brought  about,  for  the  length  of  a  wave  of  light,  the 
only  unknown  constant  involved,  admits  of  being  determined  inde- 
pendently of  diffitu^ion  by  the  interference  of  two  streams  of  regularly 
reflected  or  refracted  light 

About  the  same  time,  and  independently,  Fraunhofer  was  engaged 
in  a  series  of  researches  on  difiraction  of  a  somewhat  different  class, 
namely,  those  produced  when  a  luminous  point  or  slit  is  viewed  in 
focus  through  a  telescope,  and  the  object-glass  is  covered  by  a  screen 
pierced  with  one  or  more  apertures.  The  reader  may  easily  observe 
phenomena  of  this  kind  by  viewing  a  bright  point,  such  as  the  image 
of  the  sun  in  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  and  covering  the  eye  with  a 
piece  of  fine  gauze^  or  of  tin  foil  or  black  paper  pierced  with  one^  two. 
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or  three  minute  needle-holes,  or  apertures  of  other  shape.  The  most 
remarkable  instance  observed  bv  Fraunhofer  was  that  of  a  fine  grating 
through  which  was  viewed  a  sUt  of  light  parallel  to  the  lines  of  the 
grating.  In  this  case  spectra  were  formed  so  pure  as  to  exhibit  the 
fixed  lines ;  and  in  this  way  Fraunhofer  has  measured  with  the  most 
extraordinaiy  accuracy  the  wave  lengths  corresponding  to  the  fixed 
lines  which  he  denotes  by  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  (GUbert's  '  Annalen.' 
Bd.  74,  s.  837.)  This  class  of  phenomena  has  been  most  elaborately 
investigated  by  M.  Schwerd  (Beugungserscheinungen,  &c.). 

DIFFUSION.  This  term  has  a  somewhat  extended  application 
in  modem  science :  thus  we  speak  of  the  diffution  of  light,  and  of 
heat ;  the  diffusion  of  gases  and  of  liquids:  we  also  speak  of  a  diffusive 
power.  The  diffusion  of  light  is  intimately  related  to  its  reflection. 
If  we  accept  the  optical  definition  of  reflection,  according  to  the  law 
of  equal  angles,  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  visibility  of 
objects:  the  geometrical  reflection  would  perfectly  represent  to  the 
eye  the  source  of  the  incident  beam,  but  it  would  convey  no  idea  of 
the  size  or  colour  of  the  reflecting  surface.  According  to  this  law 
the  image  of  the  sun  would  be  reflected  from  the  surface  of  bodies 
just  as  if  they  were  perfect  mirrors,  but  the  bodies  themselves  would 
not  be  seen  :  the  moon  would  appear  like  a  mirror  reflecting  the 
image  of  the  sim :  the  candles  in  a  room  would  be  reflected  by  the 
walls  and  otiier  objects,  and  nothing  would  be  seen  but  the  multiplied 
reflections  of  the  flame.  But  as  the  surfaces  of  bodies  are  not  perfectlv 
reflective,  but  on  the  contrary,  contain  innumerable  roughnesses  which 
absorb  a  portion  of  the  light  and  scatter  the  remainder,  each  rough- 
ness becomes  the  focus  of  a  pencil  of  reflected  light,  the  rays  of  which 
diverge  equally  in  all  directions,  bearing  with  them  the  colour  of  the 
reflecting  body.  Thus  each  point  of  the  surface  forms  an  independent 
focus,  by  means  of  which  each  such  point  is  made  visible.  This  is  called, 
somewhat  improperly,  irregular  reflection,  but  there  is  nothing  irre- 
gular in  the  phenomenon,  for  by  means  of  it,  light  is  diffused,  and  the 
Illuminated  objects  become  as  it  were  secondary  luminaries,  and 
render  objects  visible  which  are  not  within  the  direct  influence  of  the 
source  of  light,  and  these  objects  in  their  turn,  by  reflecting  light 
irregularly  iUuminate  others,  and  in  this  way  the  light  is  reverberated 
backwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  render  objects  visible  which  are  far 
removed  from  any  direct  source  of  light.  By  means  of  this  same 
property  the  atmosphere  diffuses  the  light  of  the  sun  in  all  directions, 
and  produces  the  phenomena  of  twilight  Similar  phenomena  are  also 
to  be  noted  with  respect  to  heat,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  effects  with  as  much  precision.  Radiant  heat  obeys  the  law  of 
equal  angles,  but  a  portion  of  it  that  is  not  absorbed  must  be  diffused 
by  irregular  reflection.  This  subject  will  come  again  under  our  notice 
in  the  article  Hsat,  and  we  content  ourselves  here  with  this  slight 
indication  of  it. 

The  term  diffusion  as  applied  to  gases  and  liquids,  refers  to  that 
process  by  which  such  bodies  when  in  contact,  pass  through  each  other 
and  intermingle,  although  not  necessarily  related  by  chemical  aflSnity. 
It  was  noticed  by  Priestiey,  that  if  a  closed  bladder  containing  oxygen 
gas  be  placed  in  a  jar  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  jar  and  the  bladder  will 
after  some  time  each  contain  explosive  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. This  phenomenon,  however,  is  now  referred  to  endosmosis,  or 
the  iomotic  force,  [Osmose.]  As  an  example  of  gaseous  diffusion,  we 
may  instance  the  case  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  the  one  being  thirty- 
six  times  as  heavy  as  the  other,  yet  if  a  bottle  of  hydrogen  be  inverted, 
and  connected  by  means  of  a  long  tube  with  a  bottle  of  chlorine,  the 
heavier  gas  will  in  a  few  hours  creep  up  the  tube  to  mingle  with  the 
hydrogen,  and  the  light  hydrogen  will  descend  the  tube  to  mingle  with 
the  chlorine,  and  this  mixture  will  be  equal  in  every  part  of  the 
apparatus.  Indeed,  if  suflScicnt  time  be  allowed,  this  equal  inter- 
mixture will  take  place  between  all  gases  and  vapours  which  do  not 
act  chemically  on  each  other.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  diffusion 
occurs  varies  with  the  density  of  the  gases,  and  the  more  widely  they 
differ  in  this  respect,  the  more  rapid  is  the  diffusion.  The  rapidity 
with  which  a  light  gas  diffuses  into  a  heavy  one  may  be  shown  by 
means  of  a  diffusion  tube,  consisting  of  a  glass  tube  12  inches  long,  one 
end  of  which  is  closed  with  a  dry  porous  subdtance,  such  as  a  plug  of 
plaster  of  Paris :  when  this  is  filled  with  hydroeen  gas  at  the  pneu- 
matic trough,  and  supported  so  that  the  water  shiul  stand  at  the 
same  level  on  the  inside  and  on  the  outside,  water  will  be  seen  to 
rise  up  the  tube,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  opposition  to  gravity, 
until  in  a  few  minutes,  it  will  be  some  inches  higher  than  the  water 
outside,  in  consequence  of  the  gas  escaping  through  the  pores  of  the 
plaster,  and  diffusing  itself  into  the  air  more  rapidly  tiian  the  air 
passes  in  and  diffuses  itself  through  the  hydrogen.  Experiments  made 
in  thiM  way  show  that  the  diffusiveness  of  a  gas  is  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion of  the  square  root  of  its  density.  The  density  of  air  being  1, 
the  square  root  of  that  density  =  1,  and  its  diffusiveness  =  1,  the 
density  of  hydrogen  =  00692,  the  square  root  of  that  density  = 
0-2632,  and  its  diffusiveness  j^  =  8*7994,  or  in  an  actual  experiment 
3*83.  That  is  to  say,  while  one  measure  of  air  is  passing  into  the 
diffusion  tube,  3*83  measures  of  hvdrogen  gas  are  passing  out  of  it. 

When  different  gases  are  introduced  into  the  diffusion  tube,  each 
maintains  its  own  rate  of  diffusion.  The  rate  of  diffusion  is  increased 
by  a  rise  of  temperature,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  the  direct  expansion  by 
beat. 

The  process  of  diffusion  performs  an  important  part  in  nature. 


"  Aocumulations  of  gases,  which  are  imfit  for  the  support  of  anim^ 
and  vegetable  life,  are  by  its  means  silently  and  speedily  dispened, 
ai\d  this  process  thereby  contributes  largely  to  TnAinfc*iii  that  um. 
f  ormity  in  the  composition  of  the  aerial  ocean  which  is  so  eseentiftl  to  tbe 
comfort  and  health  of  the  animal  creation.  Respiration  itself,  but  for 
the  process  of  diffusion,  would  fail  of  its  appointed  end,  in  npidly 
renewing  to  the  lungs  a  fresh  supply  of  air  in  place  of  that  which  bjt 
been  rendered  unfit  for  the  support  of  life  by  the  chemical  chaoga 
which  it  has  undergone."  (Miller, '  Elements  of  Chemistiy,'  part  L) 

The  escape  of  a  gas  through  a  minute  aperture  into  a  ncuomis 
called  Effusion,  which  see ;  and  the  passage  of  gases  through  capiliaij 
tubes  into  a  rarified  atmosphere  belongs  to  Transfiiiatiov,  while  the 
passage  of  gases  through  diaphragms  must  be  referred  to  aidomak 
[Osmose.] 

Liquids  diffuse  themselves  among  each  other,  except  in  th(s« 
few  cases  where  they  are  not  miscible,  as  in  the  case  of  oil  aad 
water,  or  but  little  miscible,  as  ether  and  water.  In  moit  cua 
however,  the  adhesion  between  the  particles  of  dissimilar  fluids  is 
very  perfect,  so  that  they  become  completely  incorporated;  bo  much 
so,  that  an  actual  penetaition  of  one  body  by  the  other  seenu  to 
take  place,  since  the  mixture  occupies  less  bulk  than  the  liquidi  did 
separately.  Thus  100  parts  of  alcohol  mixed  with  100  of  water 
will  measure  only  196  parts,  and  the  same  proportions  of  ralphuiie 
acid  and  water  wUl  measure  only  185  parts. 

The  phenomena  of  liquid  resemble  those  of  gaseous  diffbiioQ.  We 
have  seen  that  hydrogen  will  descend  to  mix  with  chlorine,  isd 
that  this  heavy  gas  wUl  ascend  to  diffuse  itself  among  the  particki 
of  the  hydrogen ;  so  also,  if  a  tall  glass  jar  contain  at  the  bottom 
one  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  over  this  two  parts  of  the  blu 
infusion  of  litmus,  introduced  so  as  not  to  mix  with  the  add.  the 
heavier  add  will  in  two  or  three  days  have  diffused  itself  through  th« 
liquid,  and  the  progress  of  the  diffusion  may  be  noted  by  the  gndol 
change  in  colour  from  blue  to  red. 

The  subject  of  diff\ision  is  greatly  indebted  to  ProfesMr  Gnhao, 
who  has  obtained  some  interesting  results  by  very  simple  meaoi  Hit 
apparatus  consisted  of  a  number  of  4-oz.  jars  with  openings  in  th« 
necks  of  1*24  inch  in  diameter,  for  containing  the  trial  8olutionB,a&d 
a  number  of  80-oz.  cylindrical  vessels  for  containing  the  small  jan. 
The  solution  to  be  tried  was  i)oured  into  a  4-oz.  jar  to  within  M- 
an-inch  of  the  top ;  it  was  then  filled  up  with  pure  water,  clowd  with 
a  glam  plate,  and  let  down  into  the  cylindrical  vessel,  into  which  wu 
carefully  poured  about  20  oz.  of  distilled  water;  the  glass  plate vai 
then  cautiously  removed,  and  the  apparatus  was  kept  undisturbed  at  a 
steady  temperature  for  several  days.  When  the  result  had  to  be  ex- 
amined, the  mouth  of  the  solution  jar  was  again  dosed  and  the  jv 
withdrawn  from  the  vessel,  the  water  of  which  was  evaporated  and  \k 
salt  that  had  entered  into  it  thus  determined  by  weight 

From  numerous  experiments  conducted  in  this  way  it  was  found ; 
I.  That  when  solutions  of  the  same  substance,  but  of  different  degn^i 
of  strength,  were  employed,  the  quantities  diffused  in  equal  times  wtn 
cceteris  paribus  proportional  to  the  quantity  in  the  solution.  Thm  in 
4  solutions  of  common  salt,  containing  respectively  1, 2, 8,  and  4  paitj 
of  salt  per  cent.,  it  was  found  that  in  8  days  the  quantities  diiM 
were,  in  No.  1,  2*78  grains,  in  No.  2,  6'54  grains,  or  just  double;  u 
No.  8,  8-37  grains,  or  treble,  and  in  No.  4,  11*11  grains,  or  four  tana 
the  amount  diffused  from  the  first  solution.  IL  That  the  quaodtid 
of  the  substances  diffused  from  solutions  containing  equal  weigbti 
of  different  bodies,  varied  with  the  nature  of  the  substance,  as  in  the 
following  table.  Each  solution  contained  20  parts  of  the  solid  in 
100  parts  of  water,  and  was  exposed  for  8  days  at  a  temperature  it 
60*5  degrees. 

Bp.  gr.  of  ■olatkm     Weight  in  frtiai 

difjited. 

5B'<8 

J7-41 
Sl'Sfi 
69-31 
S6-74 
S6*S1 
S6.94 
SS'55 
13'S4 
S'08 

Saline  substances  were  foimd  to  arrange  themselves  in  grcm|«,  ^ 
members  of  each  group  being  equidiffusive,  and  the  rates  of  "^^ 
in  each  group  connected  with  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  the  othw  gr^up 
by  a  simple  numerical  relation.  Isomorphous  salts  had  8^°*?^^ 
rates  of  diffusion.  Seven  such  groups  were  made  out.  In  Ko-  It 
hydrochloric,  hydriodio,  and  hydrobromic  acids,  and  perhaps  also  m  ^ 
acid.  These  acids  were  found  to  be  the  most  diffusible  8ubstaK« 
known. 
Group 

muriate , ^.„ ^ —    , 

and  chloride  of  sodium.      No.  5,  sulphate  of  potash,  <»r»°fV 
potash,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  ferro-cyanide  of  potaffwm;  P^ 
bably  also  chromate  and  bi-chromate,  bi-carbonate,  and  •j*'*5 
potash,  and  ferrid-cyanide  of  potassium.    No.  6,  sulphate  and  carw 
ate  of  soda ;  and  No.  7,  sulphate  of  magnesia.    In  the  foUowiEgw-" 


Bubetances  nsed* 

at  60' 

Chloride  of  iodiam   • 

in265 

Salphate  of  magnesia  • 

•    • 

1-185 

Nitrate  of  aoda 

1-130 

Oil  of  vitriol 

•    • 

1-108 

Sugar  eandjr     •        • 

I'OrO 

Barley  sugar        •        • 

•    • 

1*066 

Starch  sugar     •        • 

1-061 

Treacle  of  cane  sugar 

1-069 

Onm  arable          .        • 

•    • 

1-060 

Albomtn          •       • 

■        • 

1058 
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will  be  found  some  numerical  results  obtained  by  comimring  together 
the  squares  of  the  times  in  which  equal  quantities  of  different  salts  are 
diffused.  The  second  column  shows  the  relative  difiusibility  of  the 
different  groups  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  group;  the  third  column 
gives  the  times  required  for  the  diffusion  of  equal  weights  of  the 
members  of  each  group ;  and  the  fourth  shows  the  ratio  of  the  squares 
of  those  times  of  equal  diffusion. 

Batio  of  squsres 
lUte  of  Times  of  equal       of  times  of 

Groaps.  diffusion.  diffbtion.        equal  difftision. 

1.  Hydrochloric  add  •  I'OOO  8-960  S 

S.  Hjdrate  of  potash  .  0*800  4*950  8 

S.  Nitrate  of  potash  •  0*565  7  000  6 

4.  Nitrate  of  aoda     .  .  0*462  8*573  9 

5.  Sulphate  of  potash  .  0*400  0*900  13 

6.  Sulphate  of  soda  .  .  0*326  12*125  18 

7.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  0*200  19*800  48 

in.  Liquid  diffusion  is  most  regular  in  dilute  solutions.  It  was 
also  found  that  the  quxtntity  of  a  substance  diffused  from  a  solution  of 
uniform  strength  incres^ed  with  the  temperature,  but  that  the  ratio  of 
diffusion  between  different  bodies  at  the  same  temperature  was  con- 
Btuit  It  was  found  also,  that  of  the  whole  quantity  rather  more  than 
one-fourth  was  diffused  during  the  first  two  days;  the  quantities 
diffused  during  each  remaining  period  of  two  days  being  very  nearly 
equal  IV.  When  two  substances  which  do  not  combine  chemically, 
but  having  different  degrees  of  diffusibility,  were  mixed  in  solution 
and  placed  in  a  diffusion  cell,  the  more  diffusible  substance  passed  out 
more  rapidly  than  the  other,  so  that  a  partial  separation  of  the  two 
bodies  could  be  effected  by  this  means.  Thus  the  quantities  of  the 
carlH>nates  of  soda  and  of  potash,  diffused  in  the  same  time  from  a 
solution  containing  equal  parts  by  weight,  were  as  the  numbers  35  and 
65  nearly.  It  was  even  found,  that  in  some  cases  chemical  decomposi- 
tion could  be  pooduced  by  liquid  diffusion.  Thus  a  solution  of  com- 
mon alum  (which  is  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate 
of  potash)  arranged  so  as  to  diffuse  into  water,  the  sulphate  of  potash 
passed  out  more  rapidly  than  the  sulphate  of  alumina.  Y.  It  was 
found  in  the  case  of  dilute  solutions  that  one  substance  will  diiSuse 
into  water  which  already  contained  another  substance  in  solution,  just 
as  into  pure  water. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  is  referred  to 
Professor  Graham's  Papers,  contained  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions' for  1850. 
DIFLUAN.    [Uric  Acid.] 

DIGAMMA,  or  VAU,  is  the  name  given  by  grammarians  to  a  letter 
irlich  once  belonged  to  the  ancient  alphabet  of  the  Greeks.  It 
appears  to  have  occupied  the  sixth  place  in  that  alphabet,  for  while 
ejtsihn  is  employed  as  the  numerical  symbol  for  /t-f ,  the  next  letter, 
as  that  alphabet  is  now  arranged,  is  the  representative  of  seven. 
Mureover,  this  position  of  the  digamma  will  correspond  precisely  with 
that  of  rau  or  waf  of  the  Hebrew,  and  of/  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  two 
letters  of  kindred  power  and  form.  A  further  argument  may  be 
found  in  the  principles  which  would  seem  to  have  determined  the 
arrangement  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  [Alphabet,  vol.  L,col.  235.]  The 
letter  is  still  to  be  seen  in  mxmy  inscriptions.  [Alphabet,  vol.  i., 
cok  240-2,  plate  ii.,  Noa.  20,  21,  26.]  With  regard  to  the  power  of 
the  letter,  it  is  now  the  general  and  well-established  opinion  that  it  is 
e<4iuvalent  to  our  own  w.  Its  name  has  been  evidently  derived  from 
the  Aimilarity  of  its  symbol  F  to  a  repetition  of  the  Greek  gamma  F. 

The  use  of  the  digamma  prevailed  more  particularly  in  the  ^olic 
dialect  of  the  Greek  tongue.  In  the  other  dialects  it  was  commonly 
dropped,  particularly  the  Attic ;  and  as  this  became  the  favourite 
dialect  of  Grecian  literature,  the  digamma  at  last  escaped  from  the 
alphabet ;  and  even  the  Homeric  poems,  which  had  been  written  in  a 
dialect  still  possessing  the  digamma,  were  presented  to  the  Athenians 
without  that  letter,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  metre.  But  though 
the  form  of  the  digamma  was  not  admitted  into  the  Attic  alphabet, 
the  vowel  o  was  occasionally  used,  so  as  virtually  to  represent  it,  as  in 
OiZa,  oucoi,  oivos,  equivalent  to  FIAA,  FIK02,  FIN02  (comp.  the  Latin 
ridto,  riots f  vinum) ;  and  it  was  altogether  superfluous  to  prefix  the 
digamma,  F0IK02,  as  was  sometimes  done.  Other  substitutions  for  the 
digrinima  are  /3,  as  $oiyos  for  Foiyos  or  oipos,  c/3a»  for  tFata  or  ca»,  fipoHoy 
for  fpoiov  or  po^oPj  fipi(a  for  Fpi{a  or  pi(a  (Cf .  Germ,  wurz-cl  and  our  wort  = 
»v><) ;  secondly,  ow,  as  Ovappcoy  for  Varro ;  thirdly,  w,  as  avptiicrot  for 
a-r^rroj  or  appriKTos,  avtcs  for  afa>s  or  rjus.  Whether  y  is  ever  sub- 
Btituted  is  disputed.  Some,  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  French 
habit,  as  gdter  for  vastare,  and  the  repeated  authority  not  only  of  the 
Hcajchian  glosses  but  of  MSS.,  hold  that  ytdfy,  ytifiara  or  yrifiara, 
"prro  are  genuine  dialectic  varieties  of  FtO^v,  Ftifiara,  Ffvro,  Ahrens 
on  the  other  hand  regards  the  T  as  a  clerical  error  for  F.  A  still  more 
violent  substitution  is  that  of  p  for  f,  as  ZtZpoiKw  for  lthFotK<as  or 
JfJoofwy,  of  which  we  have  the  converse  in  o\ir  vmbbish  for  rubbish. 

The  Latin  language,  being  more  closely  connected  with  the  ^Eolic 
dialect  of  the  Greek,  is  abundant  in  the  use  of  this  letter ;  for  the  true 
pronunciation  of  the  v  or  u  consonans  must  have  been  the  same  as 
^r  w,  or  it  could  not  have  so  readily  interchanged  with  the  vowel  u. 
The  Greek  words  t»oy,  tap,  tinrtpos,  tcria,  toy,  appear  in  Latin  as  ovum, 
ter,  vesperus,  vesta,  triofa.  In  the  last  instance  indeed  there  are  two 
other  points  of  difference,  the  Latin  word  being  feminme,  like  rosa 
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comi)ared  with  the  Greek  ^o^op ;  and  secondly,  a  diminutive,  which  is 
well  suited  to  the  size  of  the  flower.  Sometimes  a  6  appears  in  the 
Latm  word,  where  the  ^Eolic  Greek  must  have  had  the  digamma,  as 
probus  compared  with  xpaOs;  or  an/,  Formiie  compared  with  Ormia. 

The  disappearance  of  the  digamma  in  one  dialect  and  its  retention 
in  another  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  is  seen  in  modern 
hinguages.  In  our  own  we  have  ceased  to  pronoimce  the  w  in  irAo, 
wkogt,  two,  sword,  ansicer,  whole  ;  while  in  (me  and  once  we  have  the 
sound  without  the  character,  and  yet  drop  it  again  m  (mly.  The  Danish 
dialect  of  the  Teutonic  language  is  remarkable  for  throwing  off  the  w 
thus  word  in  the  mouth  of  a  Dane  is  ord.  * 

For  the  assertions  of  the  grammarians  and  the  opinions  of  the 
learned  with  regard  to  the  diganmia,  see  Kidd's  edition  of  Dawes  s 
'  Miscellanea  Critica,'  pp.  175885.  The  editor  has  given  a  list  of  the 
Greek  words  which  he  supposes  once  to  have  possessed  this  letter.  A 
more  complete  discussion  of  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Ahrens  *  De 
Grscca)  Lingua;  Dialectis.'  ' 

DIGEST.  [Corpus  Juris;  Justiniak'b  Legislation.] 
DIGESTER.  A  strong  steam-tight  vessel,  usually  of  iron  or  copper 
in  which  water  and  other  materials  can  be  heated  considerably  beyond 
their  boiling  points;  this  form  of  apparatus  was  first  contrived  by 
Papm,  and  is  hence  frequently  termed  Papm's  digester.  The  following 
is  ft  description  of  two  vessels  of  this  description  which  are  frequently 
employed  by  chemists. 

The  first  is  constructed  entirely  of  Low  Moor  wroughtiron,  and  con- 
siste  of  a  cyhnder  a  a  {Jig.  1),  closed  at  the  bottom,  and  welded  in  one 
piece  by  the  steam-hammer.     The 
cylinder  is  184  inches  long,  f  inch  Fig.  1. 

in  thickness,  and  8  inches  internal 
diameter;    it  is  furnished  at  top 
with  a  flanch,  B  B,  1|  inch  broad 
and  §  inch  thick,  its  upper  surface 
turned  true,  and  having  an  internal 
annulus  sunk  ^  inch  below  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  surface.     The 
cap  of  the  digester,  c  c,  is  made  to 
fit  upon  this  flanch,  with  which  it 
corresponds  in  thickness  and  dia- 
meter ;  it  is  furnished  with  a  pro- 
jecting face  \  inch  deep,  fitting  the 
mouth    of   the    cylinder  exactly. 
Within  the  circle  of  this  project- 
ing face,  the  cap  is  perforated  bv 
two  apertures,  into  one  of  which 
is  securely  fixed  the  cast-iron  tube 
d  d,  closed  at  the  bottom,  6  inches 
long  and  4  inch  internal  diameter, 
forming  a  mercury  bath  for   the 
reception  of  a  thermometer.     The 
other  aperture,  which  is  bouched 
with  brass,  serves  as  the  bed  of  the 
safety  valve  e,  which  consists  of  a 
piece  of  brass  wire  |  inch  diameter,  slightly  flattened  on  two  sides  and 
furnished  with  a  head  accurately  groimd  to  the  surface  of  the  cap : 
pressure  is  applied  to  this  valve  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  lever  and 
weight  /  g.     Both  the  flanch  and  cap  are  perforated  by  four  holes  for 
the  reception  of  four  screw  bolts  4  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  inserted 
from  below,  and  work  into  nuts  that  can  be  tightly  screwed  up  by  a 
lever  key.     The  whole  of  the  pressure  produced  by  these  screw  bolts 
is  made  to  take  effect  exclusively  upon  the  surface  of  a  leaden  washer 
I  inch  thick,  placed  in  the  sunken  annulus  above  mentioned  :  and  thus 
the  apparatus  is  made  perfectly  impervious  to  gases 
and  vapours,  even  tmder  the  enormous  pressure  of 
more  than  100  atmospheres.    In  this  digester,  vola- 
tile liquids  enclosed  in  glass  tubes  of  large  dimen- 
sions and  moderate  thickness   of    glass,  may  be 
exposed  to  any  temperature  below  redness  with 
safety.     Water  is  generally  used  in  this  digester, 
but  other  and  less  volatile  liquids  may  of  course 
be  substituted  if  desired :    in  most  experiments, 
however,  it  is  important  that  the  pressure  upon 
the  exterior  of  the  glass  tubes  should  not  be  much 
less  than  that  in  their  interior,  and  this  condition 
is  generally  secured  by  the  employment  of  water  in 
the  apparatus. 

The  second  digester  is  made  of  wrought  copper  and 
is  of  smaller  dimensions,  being  especially  designed 
for  the  heating  of  chemical  substances  without  the 
intervention  of  glass  tubes.  It  consists  of  a  wrought 
copper  tube,  a  a  {Jig.  2),  18  inches  long,  14  inch 
internal  diameter,  and  4  inch  in  thickness,  di-awn 
from  a  solid  mass  of  the  metal  by  a  recently  invented 
process.  This  tube  is  closed  at  bottom  by  a  screw 
plug,  and  is  furnished  at  top  with  a  brass  flanch,  b  b, 
1|  inch  broad  and  1  inch  thick,  screwed  upon  the 
copper  tube :  the  vessel  thus  formed  is  closed  by  the 
brass  cap  0  o,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  flanch  upon  which 
it  fits.    The  cap  is  furnished  with  a  central  projection  1  inch  deep, 
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fining  the  copper  tube,  uid  pierced  with  a  central  kperture  D,  t^ped 
U>  receive  tbe  ecrew  plug  E,  wkieh,  witb  the  isterreation  of  a 
collar  at  lead,  effectually  cloeea  tbe  ^wrture.  The  cap  C  0  ii  aecured 
to  the  digesUr  b;  three  icrew  bolta  4  ^'^  ">  diameter,  which  are 
ioNrted  fnan  above  and  atzew  into  the  lower  flanch.  Perfect  imper- 
meability to  gasea  ii  aecured,  u 


it  i>  de^nble  to  collect  the  gaaed 
eTulved  during  anj  operation  in 
thia  di|j<wl«r,  the  plug  E  ia  replaced 
by  a  carefull;  made  itopooclc,  to 
the  nozzle  of  which  a  gad^eUrery 
tube  can  be  attached,  when  the 
reaction  in  completed-  This  digBS- 
tet  if  heated  by  meaiw  of  a  cylin- 
drical copper  oU-biUh  placed  in  a 
gw-atove,  aa  ahuwQ  in  Jig,  3.  Tbe 
gu  -  stove  conaiflte  of  a  itrong 
wrought  -  iron  framework,  *  a, 
around  which  ia  fixed  the  ahect- 
iron  cylinder  B  B  cloaed  at  the 
bottom,  but  fumiahed  with  • 
draught  regulator  o,  and  contraot«d 
at  top  by  a  ring  of  aheet  iron  ao  ai 
juat  to  admit  the  cylindrical  oil- 
bath  D  D,  the  Oanch  of  which  rests 
upon  the  upper  extremitiefl  of  the 
wrougbt-iron  framework,  which  are 
turned  inwarda  for  this  purpoae. 
Tbe  aheet-iron  <^llnder  is  sur- 
>  rounded  by  another  of  poliahed  tii 
plale  to  prevent  the  too  rapid 
rmliatioD  of  heat ;  there  ia  an  in 
i  tvrval  of  half  an  inch  between  tht 
leA,  and  both  are  pierced 
with  holee  at  i  for  tbe  exit  of  the 
producta  of  combuatioQ.  A  J-inch 
copper  pipe,  r,  pierced  with  eighteen  or  twenty  small  apertures, 
forms  Uie  gas-burner.  By  this,  arrangGroent,  it  ia  easy  to  m-ifiijin 
an  almost  oonstant  degree  of  beat  fur  any  length  of  time.  The 
temperature  is  asoertAined  by  the  thermometer^,  immented  in  the  oil- 
bath  through  an  iqierture  bored  in  the  cap  and  flanch  of  the  dig«ater 
far  tliia  purpose.  Thia  gns-stove  ia  also  need  for  heating  the  ' 
difESter,  but  without  the  intervention  of  the  oil-bath. 

mQESTION,  in  Chemistry,  and  especially  in  Pharmaceutic  Che- 
mistry, ia  tbe  exposure  of  any  Bubstonw  to  partial  or  total  solulJon  in 
a  fluid,  either  at  common  temperatures  .or  with  a  gentle  heat :  thus  in 
the  preparation  of  tinctures,  the  substance  whose  active  principle  is  to 
be  extracted  is  said  to  be  diijattd  in  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine,  generally 
diluted  with  water.  It  ia  commonly  performed  in  a  glaaa  flask  or  bolt- 
head  whichshould  not  be  morethanhalflitled.and  covered  with  a 
of  wet  bladder.  BO  that  the  evaporation  of  the  menstruum  or  spirit  may 
be  prevents  as  much  aa  possible ;  if  the  hKLt  be  so  great  as  to  en- 
danger the  bursting  of  the  vessel  or  the  bladder,  the  latter  should  be 
pierced  with  one  or  more  small  botes. 

The  flask  may  be  heated  either  by  means  of  the  sun's  ntys,  of 
common  Ere,  or  of  the  sand-bath,  or  a  stove  :  when  tbe  beat  is  so  great 
that  it  would  occasion  the  loss  of  a  valuable  menstruuni,  as  spirit  of 
wine,  without  any  provision  for  condensiag  it  being  employed,  a  dis- 
tilling apparatus  should  be  made  use  of.  Formerly  a  method  of 
digcuUon  called  cirad-Uiim  was  resorted  to ;  this  consisted  in  luting  a 
close  head  on  the  digisting  vessel,  in  which  the  vapour  naa  condensed, 
and  ran  back  inlo  tlie  diycattr  without  losa,  it  being  condensed  in  the 
head  merely  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

DIGIT,  a  finger,  a  term  employed  lo  signiff  any  symbol  of  number 
from  0  to  e.  According  to  the  original  application  of  the  term,  the 
first  l«n  numbers  should  be  called  digits,  but  universal  practice  em- 
ploys the  word  to  signify  the  ten  ayuilmU  used  in  reckonina  number. 
Thus  ten  (1(1)  is  a  nmnber  of  two  digits. 

DIGITALIC  ACID.  A  while  crystalline  acid  posaeasing  a  peculiar 
odour,  and  found  in  purple  foxglove.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  less 
so  in  alcohol,  and  stilt  less  soluble  in  other.  It  readily  undergoes 
■pontaneous  decompoeition,  and  bos  not  been  analyited. 

IMUITALIN  (C„H„0.),     Thia  name  has  been  given  to  the  acUve 
prmcirfe  of  the  purple  foxglove ;  little  is  known  of  its  properties,  and 
it  has  by  some  been  supposed  to   be  a  mixture  of  three  bodies,  called 
digilaluu,  dii.Halin,  and  digilaliae.     Further,  digitalicrine,  and  diyi 
lotini  are  alw  the  names  of  bodies  derived  from  the  same  souree.     J 
whole  eubject  requires  rc-inTeatigation. 

DIOITA'LIS  PURPU'REA.  fox-glove,  a  biennial  plant,  of  which 

are  used.     Tbi.*  li:.nui  are  sometimes  accidentally 

different  a]nN;ies  of  Verbascum,  and  of  I' 

imt  powerful  leaves  are  those  procured  fr(._ 

'of  hills,  those  o[  the  second  year 

-*  be  carefully  dried,  and  protected 

,,    .      ■■  .■       --    — The  BctiTo  principle  appears  to 

roude  m  au  oitractive  substance,  which  by  careful  evaporation  may  be 


the  loaves 

confounded  with  those  . 

Conyza  squiurosa,     Tbe 

plants  growing  on  the  s 

only  should  be  collected.     They 
from  damp,  and  kept  in  the  dark. 


DILIGEXCK-  ta 

,  italliaeit,  aud  to  which  the  name  of  Digibil^e  b-ia  been  given.   TLia 

principle  is  soluble  in  water,  in  alcohol,  Uld  aparingly  in  ether.     It  ii 

iry  poLsonoua.     One  groin  dissolved  in  a  little  water  killed  i  rabbit  m 

very  short  time.     Digitalis  is  given  in  powder,  made  inlo  pilU.  or  in 

I  alcoholic  tincture.    Diversity  of  opinion  exists  respecting  iti  piimiiy 

:tian  on  the  system,  some  writers  oonsidering  it  as  primarily  i  slimtt- 

iant,  and  the  sedative  effect  a  consequence  of  the  previous  exeitemuil ; 

others  re^rdiug  it  as  a  direct  sedative.     It  is  most  likely  that  it  v'j 

in  both  ways  according  to  the  dose,  and  frequency  of  adminiitn[:i4i. 

If  a  small  dose  be  given,  and  repeated  at  short  intervals,  a  stinmljnt 

action  wiU  l>e  moat  obvious,  followed  st  a  considerable  interval  bt  t 

sedative  effect.     If  on  the  other  hand  a  large  dose  be  given  it  lir^. 

tbe  serlatire  action  is  immediately  displayed.     Tbe  eOsct  variei  ^!~> 

with  the  position  of  tbe  person,  being  different  according  aa  h«  ii 

standing,  sitting,  or  reclining. 

Digitalis  is  tbe  most  perfect  example  known  of  a  mmuIativA  paiDnn. 
as  it  may  be  used  for  some  time,  if  the  dosea  be  amall,  without  prv 
ducing  any  manifeet  eWect  for  several  days,  when  suddenly  faiutaw. 
intermittent  pulse,  giddiness,  and  other  alarming  symptorns  appor. 
Those  ore  beat  combated  by  vital  stimulants,  auch  aa  warm  biud;  ai 

Digitalis  has  the  power  of  reducing  in  a  remarkable  d«;rN  tlif 
heart's  action,  bringing  down  the  pulse  from  120  or  more  to  M  ur  10 
beala  in  a  minute,  and  causing  it  to  became  at  the  same  tinu  inla- 
mittent.  On  this  power  depends  its  medical  value  in  some  disoiet. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  while  it  thus  lowers  arterial  action,  it 
excites  the  absorbents  and  the  kidneys  to  increased  action,  uhI  #> 
provcB  a  valuable  diuretic  in  dropsy  and  some  other  diseases.  It  ii 
most  useful  in  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  and  in  tiifl  latter  sti^ 
of  some  inflammatory  affections,  such  as  pneumonia,  in  phtluiid  )ni]- 
monalis,  chronic  peritomtis,  and  irritative  or  nervous  fever.  In  li,f 
inflammatory  or  turgescent  stage  of  hydrocephalus  acutus,  along  sitb 
calomel,  Gulia  states  it  to  be  very  valuable- 

Aa  a  diuretic,  it  is,  like  most  medicines  of  that  darn,  uncertijii  ia  ill 
effect  :  it  seldom  answers  if  much  inflammatory  action  exist  when  it 
is  exhibited.  To  render  it  more  certain  it  is  generally  given  nl'io; 
with  calomel,  and  squills,  or  same  other  diuretic  Digitaline  hai  been 
recommended  by  Dr.  Christiaon  and  others. 

DIQITOLEIC  ACID.  A  eryatalline  tatty  acid,  found  in  the  pur?l* 
foxglove.  A  number  of  salts  have  been  pr^iared  from  it,  but  oeitlur 
these  nor  the  acid  itself  have  been  analysed. 

DIGNITIES.     [Titles  at  Hosoun.] 

DMODOCODEINE-    [Opicx,  ALXALoroa  Of]. 

DILAPIDATIONS.  In  its  legal  sense,  this  term  is  conflned  to  Ihi 
pulling  down  or  destroying,  in  any  manner,  any  of  the  honsei  or 
buildings  belonging  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  or  suffering  tbeni  lo 
run  into  ruin  or  decay,  or  wasting  or  destroying  the  woods  ol  the 
Church,  or  suffering  any  wilful  waste  in  or  upon  the  inheritance  nl  ibt 
Church.  An  incumbent  is  bcund  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair,  n- 
sturing  and  rebuililing  where  necessary  according  to  the  originll  form, 
without  adiUtiun  ur  modem  improvement,  but  he  ia  not  bnuml  <a 
supply  or  maintain  anything  in  the  nature  of  ornament,  euch  u  pilat- 
ing  (unleea  necessary  to  preserve  exposed  timbeni  from  de<Ay),  wbite- 
w.'ksbing,  and  papering.  For  damages  calculated  on  this  principle  tbf 
successor  may  bring  boa  action,  cither  in  the  courts  of  conmion  1«"  nt 
in  the  spiritLol  court,  against  his  predecessor,  or,  if  be  be  dead,  igiiut 

The  right  to  damages  for  dilapidations,  aa  between  other  perjom. 
is  governed  either  by  tbe  laws  relating  to  waste  and  repairs,  or  l-j 
special  contract. 

DILATATION.    [HEiT.] 

DILATATION  OF  THE  HEART.    (Heibt.Dishsks  or.] 

DILIGENCE,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  on  expresiun  nearly  eqiiin- 
lent  to  "  process  "  in  the  law  of  England.  It  includes  the  Tohous  maat 
by  which  the  person  may  be  seized  and  imprisoned,  the  propi:nj 
attached  and  disposed  of,  to  the  ertd  of  enforcing  payment  of  Jel>t  ur 
performance  of  any  civil  obligation  ;  and  witnesses  compellod  to  gite 
their  evidence,  or  to  produce  books,  writings,  Ac.  It  would  n-Jt  gi" 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  object  of  thia  procedure  to  say  that  it  i> 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  judgmenta  of  the  courts  of  li«, 
because  it  is  a  cbaiacteristic  of  Scottish  procedure  that  not  only  will 
an  agreement  properly  executed  between  parties  to  allow  ililigencc  U 
proceed  without  a  judgment  (as  in  a  warrant  to  allow  judgmeat  to  b« 
entered  up  in  England)  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  diligence,  but  ibov 
ate  certain  pecuniary  obligations,  of  which  it  is  the  chaiacteriiiic  tbu 
sununary  or  tbe  more  rapid  kind  of  diligence  can  proceed  on  them  il 
they  are  not  in  any  way  vitiated  or  imperfect.  These  documents  ire 
bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notea,  and  the  facihty  of  reoiverin; 
the  debts  contained  in  such  documents,  by  a  rapid  method  of  execu- 
tion, ia  a  marked  feature  in  tbe  mercantile  code  of  Scotland,  aod  om 
which  ia  believed  to  have  beneficial  effects.  Before  diligence  can  is! 
such  a  document  must  be  proteeted  and  registered  ii  "'  '---'- 
some  oompetent  court,  and  thence  the  diligence  issues,  as  u  n  "" 
founded  on  the  deciuon  of  the  court.  The  registers  being  acceasiblt 
to  the  public  on  payment  ol  certain  fees,  thia  facility  for  tradiij:  the 
initial  steps  of  bankruptcy  is  rnade  use  of  by  members  of  the  mo- 
cantile  community  of  SeotUod,  who  have  a  machinery  by  which  they  oa 
inform  each  other  of  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  npi's'. 


a  the  bcoki  'i 


ra 


DILITURIC  ACID. 


Uilii!eiir«  ia  either  against  the  prtmn,  bj  imprixiDment,  or  ARainBt 
the  niate,  b;  attachmvrit  and  ule.  The  latter  clan  ii  titrided  into 
liii  kinils—that  agaiiut  tha  heritable  or  reaJ  cBtat*  {Adjuoication], 
mil  that  sgaiiut  the  movmble.  This  latter  admita  of  a  BiibdJTiHina 
ivin  in  attachmeDt  of  pmjierty  in  the  tlebtur*!  poeeesaiuTi,  caltei]  in  the 
■■rdinsij  owe  Poinding  f  PinsDma],  but  where  it  ia  by  a  landlord  for 
Knt,  Kqueatration  ;  and  nn  attachment,  in  the  hands  of  ■  pcraon  nho 
if  ming  money  to  the  delator  or  holdi  property  belonging  to  the  debtor 
in  hia  curtody.  [ArhEBTJIkBT.]  Formerly  diligence,  in  the  greater 
Qiimber  of  caaee,  proceeded  on  the  clumRy  fiction  that  the  debtor, 
i«at;  charged  to  pay  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  and  refiicing,  wan  to 
It  ilenounced  a  rebel  by  a  menBenger  at  armB,  vbo  certitied  that  hs 
[wrformai  the  denuncdation  by  three  bbiats  of  a  trumpet,  and  it  waa 
!i;>iiuiiillj  aa  a  rebel  that  his  person  or  eitatc  waa  seized.  A  more 
cmple  and  economical  procedure  has  now  been  subetittited. 

DILITURIC  ACID.  An  acid,  the  existence  of  which  has  not  been 
fullj  proTed,  nid  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  boiling  bydrochluric 
Kill  upon  alloxantine, 

DILUENTS  comprise  those  liqoida  which  are  used  to  dilute  the 
(uldi  of  the  human  body,  and  thereby  modify  tbctr  n.itnre.  They 
ire  euplojed  when  the  necretiona  are  too  viscid,  or  the  contents  of  the 
floDiach,  of  the  intestines,  or  any  of  the  glands  are  too  acrid,  and 
itm  sben  the  heat  of  the  body,  as  indicntvd  by  thirst,  &c.,  is  too 
gnat,  and  causes  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.  They  maniftst  their  bene- 
ficial effeda  most  quickly  when  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  upper 
jirt  of  the  int<atines  require  to  be  diluted,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
]iLiMDS;  but  they  also  reach  the  kidneys  or  skin  in  a  very  short  time 
ihn- their  introduction  into  the  eystem,  and  render  le«s  acrimonious 
th«  KCTftionB  of  these  organs.  Their  utility  in  allaying  the  thjrat  of 
]eti«)ts  sSected  with  feveis  and  other  inflammatory  complainte  is 
sell  known,  and  from  such  patients  they  ought  never  to  be  withhold, 
S!  they  were  at  one  time,  when  erroneoua  notions  on  the  subject  pra- 
Tiiled,  ai  they  not  only  mitigate  tbe  auSerings  of  the  invalid,  but  often 
delemiDe  to  the  skin,  and  cause  a  critical  perspiration.  It  is  equally 
cmel  md  injurious  to  withhold  drinks  of  a  mild  kind  from  dropsicU 
suhjecti,  tbuu^  they  requin  to  be  used  by  auch  penions  in  greater 
modtntion. 

Water  ia  the  simplest,  and  often  the  beet  diluent,  but  it  may  be 
mdered  more  agreeable  in  some  case*  by  being  made  into  toast-water, 
or  lij  liaring  acid  or  other  lubatancea  added  to  it.  Whey  or  butter- 
Eiilk  are  also  agreeable  diluents  in  many  cases.  The  eicceeiTe  tiae  of 
fisids  It  meal-times  seems  to  bs  hurtful  to  digestion ;  and  diluents 


ti  do  not  prosper  to  wel!  on  a  fluid  aa  on  a  dry  diet;  they 
ihidd  therefore  be  allowed  liquids  in  a  very  moderate  degree,  eape- 
nillr  towards  evening.  A  dry  diet  ia  rigidly  enforced  on  ^1  perauns 
trwiiiit;  for  athletic  feats. 

DIMENSION'  (algebra),  a  term  which  la  u«>d  in  the  same  sense  as 
Dkjree.  Thus  iry  is  ol  three  dimenaiona  or  of  the  third  degree.  In 
^metrv,  length  is  of  one  dimension,  surface  of  two,  and  solidity  of 
time.    Thus  geometry  of  three  dimensions  means  aiilid  geometry. 

DIMF.THYLALLOXANTIN.     [Amalic  Acid;  Cir/EISK.] 

Dl-METHYLAMINE.     [Okoabic  BAara.] 

DIMETHTLMUREXID.    [Cafpeise.] 

DIMETHTLOXAHIDE.    [Oxakide.] 

DIMETHYLPABABANIC    ACID.    [CiTTEEiE.] 

DIMETHTL-UBEA.    [Uhea.1 

DIMORPHISM.    [iMNORPniSH.] 

DlSAPHTYL-CAltBAMIDK  (C„H„N,0,).  A  derivativo  of  tir- 
In'nidf,  prepared  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  oxalate  of  naphtyLimine. 

DINAPETYL-SULPHOCARBAMIDE  (C.,H„N,Sj),  An  unim- 
pirtont  derivative  of  OLrbamide.  It  is  dinaphCyl-carbamide  in  which 
the  oCTged  ia  retjaced  by  tulphur.    [DraAPBTrL.CAH 

DINITRANILINE  (C,,H,(NO.t,N ).    [A-HLniK.] 

DIXITROBESZOIC  ACID.    [Binitbobekzoic  A< 

DINITROBENZOLE,     IBkszole.] 

DINITROETHYLIC  ACID  (N,C.H,Oj)-  An  acid  obUined  in  com- 
tinatlon  with  oxide  of  zinc  by  the  action  of  zincetliyl  upon  binoitde 
*f(  Ditiogen.  This  acid  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  equivalent  of 
bittuiide  of  nitrogen  (N,0,),  in  which  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  replaced 
Ij  one  of  ethyl,  tie  reaction  being  quite  analogous  to  that  by  which 
'Kauklyn  lucceeded  in  producing  propionic  acid  from  sodium-ethyl  and 
eubonie  add.  Dinltroethylic  acid  is  therefore  an  analogue  of  pro- 
pimiic  acid.  The  acid  itself  is  very  unstable,  and  many  of  its  salts 
dff  spate  violently  on  eiponure  to  heat. 

DIKITROPHENYL-CITRAGYNAMIC  ACID  (C,oH,(C,,H,{NO.)J 
So,).    A  derivative  of  citric  acid. 

DroCESE  (Wmirii,  d{oiW™,  literaUy  "  administration "),  in  the 
onie  of  Conatutine  and  afterwards  was  used  to  dotignalc  one  of  the 
citil  division*  of  the  empire ;  but  it  is  now  used  only  in  reference  to 
Rcieaiutiea]  a&in.  A  diocese  is  a  district  over  which  the  authority 
of  a  bishnp  extends.    It  is  equivalent  to  BiSDormc. 

DIOCLES.    [Ciasoro.] 

Dill  KE,  an  occan-nymph,  or  female  Tibtn,  waa,  according  to  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  the  daughter  of  Oceanua  and  Telhya;  but  some  hitcr 
"Titers  m^  her  the  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge.  She  waa  the  mother 
el  Aphrodite  by  Zeus;  and  Homer  describes  her  as  receiving  Aphrodite 


»] 


DI0NY3IA.  m 

in  Olympmp,  after  that  goddesa  bad  been  wounded  before  Troy,  and 
soothing  her  with  the  aaeniance  that  Dioraedes  should  .tie  early  and 
childless.  ('Iliad,'  h.  v.,  870-lOO.J  Dione  was  worshipped  in  tlio 
temples  of  Zeus,  and  bad  a  grove  dedicated  to  her  at  Lepreon,  in  tlie 
I'eloponneeas.  She  ia  often  re]iresente<l  by  Greek  sciiiptors;  usually 
with  a  certain  resemblance  to  Aphrodite,  but  of  a  fuller  and  more 
matronly  form.  The  beautiful  st-itue  in  the  second  Oraico-ltoman 
nJoon  at  the  British  Museum,  commcinly  called  the  Townley  Venus,  is 
by  several  authorities  considered  to  reproaont  Dione,  and  it  now  hears 
the  inscription  Aphrodlt   or  Dione. 


[Dlone,  or  Aphrodite:  horn 


DIONY'SIA  (aiorwria),  fcstivala  held  in  honour  of  tbe  gml  Diony.sua. 
The  most  important  of  such  fcstivala,  and  those  wliiiji  alone  deserve 
to  1)0  ejiecially  mentioned,  were  hflil  at  Athens  and  in  Attica;  and 
tiese  are  important  by  reaaon  of  their  being  tbe  occBBiona  on  which 
all  the  dramatic  exhibitions  of  the  Athenians  took  place.  Both  the 
tra[;edy  and  comedy  of  the  Athenians  arose  ultimately  from  parla  of 


the  festivals  of  Dionysii 

sequence  and  a  proof  of  this  origin,  that  the  dramatic  exhibitions  and 

conteEta  among  the  Athenians,  from  tbe  earliest  to  the  latest  times  at 

which  we  can  trace  them,  always  took  pkce  at  some  one  of  the  Attic 

Dionysio. 

These  Attic  DionvRia  wore  four  in  number.  Enumemted  in  the 
order  of  time,  according  to  the  Attic  year,  they  were;  1,  the  Lower 
or  Kural  Dionysia,  held  in  the  month  Poaeideon ;  2,  the  Lensa,  belil 
in  the  month  Oamelion ;  3,  the  Anthojteria,  held  in  the  month  Anthes- 
terion  ;  and  i,  the  Great  or  City  Dionysia,  held  in  the  month  Elaphe- 
boiion.  They  were  held  in  four  consecutive  months,  the  first  if 
which,  Poaeideon,  coiiieidea  with  part  of  December  and  p.-irt  if 
January,  and  the  last,  Elaphebulion,  with  part  of  March  and  part  of 

We  proceed  to  speak  of  these  festivals  separately,  and  in  tic  order 
in  which  they  occurred  in  the  Attic  year. 

1 .  The  Buroi  orLcaer  IHimytia,  waaa  festival  celebrated  oil  over  Attica, 
the  other  three  being  conflned  to  Athens.  Thia  appears  to  have  been  the 
oldest  of  the  Dionysia.  It  waa  a  festival  of  the  vintage,  and  though  it  may 
appear  to  have  been  held  somewhat  late  in  tbe  year  (in  the  latter  jort 
of  December),  it  waa  not  held  later  than  the  vintage  now  Iflkea  pl.icc, 
in  a  more  rigoroiie  climate,  in  some  of  the  vineyards  pnnlucing  the 
Tokay  wine.  Tbe  Ruial  Diinysia  were  celebrated  by  means  of  boiki. 
rate  festivals  in  all  the  demes  of  Attica;  the  expenses  of  the»o  separate 
feativols  fell  on  the  several  demca    and  the  performances,  proccs«iuni 


m  DIOMTSIA. 

anil  bonqueU,  of  which  the  lotivotB  consiated,  were  under  the  Buperiii' 
tendence  of  the  several  demirehB.  It  is  inferred  from  the  hvw  oE 
Evijforad,  dted  by  Demosthenes  (Hid.  p.  S17),  and  an  inBcription  con- 
tained in  BoecUi'a  Public  Economy  of  Athens  (Ajip.  viii.),  tbat  Athens 
joined,  on  the  occasion  of  tha  Rural  Dionjua,  in  the  fasUval  celebroted 
at  Pineiu.  At  the  dramatic  performances  of  these  rural  feativals, 
plays  that  had  before  been  represented  either  at  the  Lenica  or  the 
Urcat  Dionyaia,  used  to  be  repeated.  Of  the  procoasion,  in  whieli  was 
carried  the  phallus,  and  in  ivhich  was  sung  the  phatUc  hymn,  there  is 
a  sketch  in  miniature  in  the  '  Achamians '  uf  Aristophanes  (t.  230, 
fol.}.  At  all  these  festivals  great  licence  of  speech  and  conduct  was 
allowed ;  but  at  tJlia  the  licence  was  the  moat  unbounded. 

2.  The  LeHaa,  ao  called  from  a  wine-press  (At|fl>)i  whose  erection, 
in  an  incloaure  cdled  for  the  asme  reason  Lenaam,  lying  originally  a 
little  out  of  the  city  and  near  a  marah  {Mftyai),  it  was  supposed  to 
conunomorate,  may,  like  the  Kural  Dionyaia,  be  considered  a  vintage- 
festival.  Boeckh  thinks  that  a  festival  that  went  by  the  u.ime  of 
Ambroiia  was  the  same  with  the  Lencoa.  The  Leniea  were  celebiated 
also  among  the  Ionian  states  in  Asia  Minor,  they  having  carried  over 
with  them  at  their  migration  the  custom  of  the  mother-country ;  and 
the  Attic  month  Qamelion,  in  which  the  Lencea  were  held,  received  in 
the  Ionian  caleadoi'  the  name  Lenmon,  In  Athena,  the  Lemea  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  king-archon,  and  were  celebrated 
with  a  public  banquet  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  a  procession,  and 
with  dramatic  eihibitions.  As  regordt  these  last,  we  find  that  they 
oonsiated  chiefly  of  new  comedies.  There  are,  however,  instances  of 
tragedies  represented  at  the  LeniCa,  as  olao  of  comedies  at  the  GreAt 
Diunysia,  in  the  performances  at  which  festival  trogediea  greatly  pre- 
dominated. It  will  help  to  show  the  relation  between  the  Lensa  and 
tha  Oreat  Dionysia  that  at  the  former  foreigners  were  not,  as  at  the 
tatter,  excluded  from  choruses,  and  also  that  the  resident  aliens 
(^FTiiiiai)  might  at  the  Lenssa  serve  as  diaragi,  which  again  was  not 
permitted  at  tha  Oreat  Dionysia. 

3.  TAe  Anthetteria,  deriving  ita  name  from  Uie  time  of  year  at 
which  it  was  held,  the  month  of  flowen,  ii  ■  festival  differing  mate- 
rLally  from  the  other  three,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  have  compre- 
hended no  public  dianiBtio  performances.  It  11  inferred  however  by 
Hermami,  from  a  law  mentioned  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators 
(Pseud.  Plut.  vL  p.  SS3),  and  trem  other  stray  aJluBions  to  contests 
taking  place  at  this  feetival,  that  plays  were  now  rehearaed  before 
small  audiences,  which  were  to  be  performed  at  the  Great  Dionysia  in 
the  succeeding  month.  Neither  was  there  at  the  Antheateria,  sa  at 
the  LenEca  and  Great  Dionysia,  a  public  banquet  previded  by  the 
state;  but  a  certain  sum,  it  is  supposed,  was  given  to  each  citisen,with 
which  he  was  to  provide  hia  own  repast.  (Plut.  '  Resp.  Oer.  Pr.'  c.  25.) 
The  festival  laated  during  three  daya,  which  reepectively  bore  the 
names  Fithoajia,  Choi*,  and  Chytri,  On  the  first  day,  as  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  name,  the  wine  of  the  preceding  vintage  woa  broached 
and  lasted,  and  on  the  second,  we  may  suppose,  the  new  wine  was 
drunk.  It  was  on  this  day  that  persons  were  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  Dionyaua.  On  the  second  day  there  were  various  games ;  on  the 
third,  flowera,  &c.  were  offered  to  the  god.  This  was  accounted  a 
festival  of  great  sanctity,and  included  many  mysterious  ceremonies  for 
uhich  none  but  the  wife  of  the  king-orchon  and  a  small  number  of 
priesteeaei  {ytpaipiu)  were  qualified.  One  ceremony  was  a  mock  mar- 
riage between  the  king-arcbon's  wife  and  Dionysus.  (Demoath. '  Nscr.' 
p.  lSfl9.)  The  Anthesteria  were,  like  the  Lensa,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  king-archon.  As  during  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  the 
slaves  enjoyed  a  temporary  freedom  during  this  festival ;  it  was  a 
custom  also  to  send  presents,  and,  as  at  the  Roman  Quinquatria,  to 
pa;  one's  inatructois  on  the  occasion  of  the  Antbesterio.  (Athen. 
s.  *37.) 

4.  TJu  City  or  Grtat  Dionyiia,  or  Dirmyna  without  any  epithet,  the 
most  splendid  of  the  four  feetivola,  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  chief  archon  (&fx<"  hii¥uiv>t).  This  foativol  was  held  at  a  time 
when  Athens  was  filled  with  foreignen,  those  bringing  the  tribute 
from  ber  dependent  states,  and  others.  (Aristoph.  '  Ach.'  471,  &c.) 
It  was  celebrated  with  a  public  banquet  st  the  expense  of  tiie  state, 
with  a  magnificent  procession,  and  with  dramatic  performances,  which 
consisted  chieSy,  as  has  been  aiid  in  describing  the  LcDEca,  of  tragedies, 
rbjs  which  had  once  won  a  priie  were  not  allowed  to  be  repeated, 
though  a  apecta]  exemption  from  this  rule  was  granted  to  the  ptaya  of 
jGai:byluH  upon  his  death,  and  subsequently  to  those  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides. 

The  times  and  occsnons  of  the  institution  of  these  several  festivals 
ore  wrapped  in  obscurity.  The  Rural  Dionysia,  htnxo,,  and  Anthes- 
teria,  were  connected  with  a  rural  worship  of  Dionysus  [DioNvsus], 
and  were,  it  may  be  safely  said,  aat«cedent  to  the  Great  or  City 
Dionysia;  and  it  is,  in  comparison  with  this  feativsl  that  Thucydides 
(ii.  1  j)  calla  the  Antheateria,  more  ancient.  The  Lenxa  and  Anthes- 
tcria  were  festivals  held  in  the  deme  Lenjcus  before  it  woa  inclosed 
within  the  city.  The  inatitution  of  the  gmt  Dionysia  seems  to  be 
referred  to  in  a  legend,  which  relates  that  Pegaaus  brought  an  image 
of  DiooyauB  Eleitthereus  from  Elouthenc  to  Athena.  Boeckh  connects 
this  with  an  historical  tradition  of  the  migration  of  the  Eleutheriona 
from  their  town  to  Athens,  and  conjectures  that  the  migration,  and,  aa 
Le  supposea,  consequent  institution  of  the  Great  Dionyain,  preceded  by 
ft  iittl«  the  return  of  the  HeracUdes  (1124  b.o.).    Welcker,  who  o^igivt 


DIONYSIA.  0, 

to  tha  epithet  Eleuthoreus  and  other  emthets  of  Dionysni  ■  politicil 
meaning,  connects  with  the  progress  of  his  rites  in  the  Atbniiu  ttiit 
the  progress  of  political  liberty. 

The  grand  features  of  these  foativala  were  the  dramatic  per(ormiti«B, 
the  secret  rites,  and  the  public  procAssions.  Of  the  dramatic  wrforiD. 
ancea  we  hnva  apokcu  above.  Of  the  secret  rites  little  is  really  inowi 
The  pruceasioDB  were  what  perhaps  moat  distinguished  them  in  tbi 
popular  eye  from  the  other  public  feativahi  of  Attica.  The  Ulonvu 
were  a  season  when  riotous  merrimant  and  drunkeimess  were  imiimjL 
The  bounty  of  the  wine  god  was  symbolised  in  the  unlimited  enjni. 
ment  of  ms  worshippers.  In  the  procession  Dionysus  himielf  wai 
represented,  attended  by  Nymphs,  Lwuc,  Bacchantes,  Fauna,  Sstyri.ic. 
The  men,  drunk  with  wine,  were  disguised  with  akins  and  masks,  th^ir 
bodiea  were  painted,  they  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  \tj,  ud 
carried  thyrei  in  their  hands;  while  the  female  bacchantes, Ac.,  duoj 
along  in  a  state  gf  ecstatic  phrensy.  These  Dionjiian  'prxaaim 
afioided  favourable  opportunities  for  the  display  of  the  trsn-  forma  ni 
Greek  art,  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  relievi,  sculptural  ud 
painted  vaaes,  Ac.,  have  Dionyaiaa  procesdons  or  characten  fur  tldr 
subjects.  Many  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Uuseum,  The 
beautiful  figure  of  a  bacchante  engraved  below  ii  lupposed  to  be  Uu 


[Bsachsnli^  tma  the  BriUsh  Itmnm.] 

work  of  Scopus.    The  cut  of  a  Dionydan  procession  is  from  i  ^ 

The  bacckaaalia,  as  the  Roman  festive  rit«  in  honour  of  Bsoioi 
were  called,  must  be  distinguishsd  from  the  Greek  Dionyria.  Tbi 
bocchanaUa  were  celebrated  every  third  y»r,  and  were  hence  oM 


ran  up  and  down  the  country  shouting,  bsMing ' 
id  crying,  "  Evoe  I  lo  Ricohe  !  Evan  ! "  ftc    Tli 


""J^ 


in  their  hands, 

and  cymbals,  and  crying,  "_....   .  . 

said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Rome  from  Etruria,  (Liv.  mil-  'J 
Such  fearful  eicessos,  however,  were  early  brought  into  pnoti«  f" 
the  secret  initiatory  rites,  that  in  the  year  188,  B.O.,  the  eoniul"  "» 
a  report  of  the  proceeding  before  tha  senate,  and  aflenrardi  bef i"* '" 
aaaemljly  of  the  people,  and  were,  ia  consequence  of  the  diKlM"'"'' 
invested  with  extraordinary  powere  for  their  iuppresflion.  The)'''" 
cordingly  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  auppreaaion  of  the  taeehm^ 
orgica  throughout  Italy ;  and  directed  all  persons  known  to  I"" 
participated  in  tho  private  meetings  to  be  summarily  *""""-';! 
many  as  7000  persons  are  said  to  h^ve  been  initiated;  and  tlic  ^l"' 


[Dfoniilui  FrooMtlon,  ham  aTua  In  the  Britlih  Mnuum.] 


DIONT'SnS  (&Urv(ni),  and  liter  Butelloa  (B^x<»)  oC  the  Oreeka, 
BucEiiu  of  the  Boicuuu,  tbe  god  of  wine,  the  represeDtative  uaong  the 
male  d^tiea  of  the  [n^uctive  powar  of  nature.  lu  the  cammoa 
DjrrativB  he  appean  bh  the  bod  of  Zeiu  and  Samele.  Hera,  being 
jsdiius  of  Sem^e,  auumed  the  form  of  her  old  Quise  Beme,  and  thus 
pFnunded  Semele  to  requeat  Zeus  to  vimt  her  in  his  majeat;  ai  he  was 
jccustomed  ts  visit  Hara.  Zeua  hnv'mg  beforehand  promised  to  grant 
If!  pnjfT,  was  obliged  to  comply,  imd  the  consequence  was,  as  Hera 
forenv,  that  Semele  wag  destrond  by  the  lightniog  of  the  tbunder- 
goiL  Bot  before  she  perished  she  gave  ))remature  birth  to  Dionjaua, 
who  wta  taken  by  Zeua  and  enclosed  in  hia  thi^  till  be  arrived  at 
natDritj.  During  hia  infancy  Dionyiua  WM  nourahed  by  the  nympha 
b  Nsios,  and  Hennes  and  the  Musea  assisted  in  bis  educatiou  on 
Uouut  Nysa.  When  be  grew  towards  manhood  Hen  threw  him  into 
1  fit  of  DiadDeea,  as  she  had  before  done  to  eome  of  the  nymphs  who 
tud  foQewed  him.  In  this  state  he  wandered  long  and  far  over  the 
euth.  bestowing  rewards  on  those  who  treated  him  kindly,  and  punish* 
ing  (hose  whu  refused  to  welcome  him  or  oocept  his  gifts.  la  the 
covne  of  his  wanderings  he  visited  Bhea,  who  instructed  Mm  in  the 
Tnjtteriea  which  afterwards  fom^ed  ho  important  a  part  in  his  worship. 
He  Wis  accompanied  wheraver  ha  went  with  a  crowd  of  attendanti, 
nmtiitiii;  of  Ba&hantas,  the  Lente,  the  Naiadea  and  Nymphs,  the 
Thjida,  the  Himallonee,  the  Tityri,  Fan,  Silenus,  the  Fauns,  and  the 
Sttjn,  whose  riotous  and  frenzied  proceedings  typified  the  influence 
of  lie  fruit  of  the  grape,  the  culture  o(  which  be  diaseminatod  through- 
wt  die  earth.  The  various  adventuree  of  Dionysus  whilst  on  the 
PS  told  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  at  great  length ;  but 


ikl  by  the  li 
o  w^  kno. 


When  ha  had  completed  hia  wanderings,  he  was 
twpived  into  Olympus,  whither  he  carried  alao  his  mother,  having 
bniugfat  her  out  of  Hades,  and  changed  her  name  to  Thyone. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus  seems  to  have  arisen  from  that  "  striving 
liter  objectivity"  (Wachamuth, '  HeUcn  Alterthum,'  ii.  2,  p.  113)  which 
11  the  diaracteriatic  of  a  primitive  people,  and  which  leads  man  in  hia 
nrle  state  to  the  wainbip  of  the  active  and  productive  powers  of 
piture.  It  does  not  full  within  the  nature  of  this  work  to  discuss  the 
infemicea  drawn  from  the  old  traditions  by  modem  mythologeis. 
rfa«se  deductions,  and  especiahy  the  deacription  of  the  mystical  cha- 
ivter  of  Bacchus,  as  distinguished  from  his  worship  aa  the  god  of 
tine,  may  be  seen  fully  developed  by  Creuzer  ('  Symbolik,'  thciL  iiL 
pp.  83,  386 ;  pp.  S19-366),  whose  theory,  however,  of  the  Indian  origin 
at  the  Bacchic  rites,  though  ingenioua,  does  not  appear  to  be  established 
b;  njffident  eitemal  evidence.  The  southern  coast  of  Thrace  seems  to 
have  been  the  oriranal  seat  of  this  religion,  and  it  was  thence  introduced 
into  Qreece  shortly  after  the  colonisation  by  the  .£oliane  of  the  Asiatic 
eeast  of  the  Helleepont.  The  admission  of  the  identity  of  Osiris  and 
Bionjias  by  Plutaich  and  other  mythological  theorists,  aa  well  aa 
Hercdotus's  simple  statement  of  t^e  aassrtiotu  of  the  Egyptian  priests 
tq  Hat  effect,  ia  no  proof  of  the  common  origin  of  the  worship  of 
tbis  divinity  in  Egypt  and  Qraece  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  certain 
ModiflcaldunB  of  the  Dionysian  rites  took  pbuw  after  the  commencement 
"i  the  intatcanrse  of  the  loniana  with  the  Bgyptjans.  These  rites,  the 
diatinguiihing  feature  of  the  worship  of  Dionyaus,  have  been  already 
dascribaL     IDiohisia.] 

The  worship  of  Bacchus  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
Brmeter ;  under  the  name  of  lacchus  he  was  worshipped  along  witll 
^t  gnddees  at  Eleuais.  [Demeter;  E1.ECBINU.]  Virgil  invokea 
than  togedier  (' Oeorgica,' L  G)Ba  the  lights  of  the  universe.  According 
to  the  Egyptjons  they  were  the  joint  rulers  of  the  world  below. 
(Herod.  iL  123.)  Pindar  oalla  Dionyaus  "the  companion  of  Demeter" 
iX'^tufiraii  ri^Spar  Aofiirtpiit),  and  in  a  cuneo  he  ia  represented 
cittini;  by  the  goddess  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  male  and  female  centaurs. 
iSee  BuonaiottJ.'OsBorvazionisapraBlcimJHedaglioniAntichi/  p.  441 ; 
Mirietto, '  Trwt^  da  Fierraa  Gmvfea,"  t.  iL  p,  i.) 

Dionyaus  himself,  hia  adventures,  and  his  assodates,  were  among  the 
moBt  favourite  aubjecte  of  Greek  and  Grsco-Roman  art  Milllar  hna 
veiy  tersely  and  clearly  indicated  the  range  and  character  of  the 
Diunyaan  Ufe  and  cycle.  "  The  whole  o(  the  wondrous  lite  of  Dionysus 
—at  least,  so  far  as  it  did  nob  withdraw  iUeU  from,  reprewntatioii  by  ft 


decidedly  mystical  tendency — admits  of  being  traced  in  works  of  art 
Firat,  the  significnnt  double-birth  from  Semele's  dead  body  and  the 
thigh  of  Zeus ;  then  how  Hermes  carriee  the  child,  carefully  wrapped 
up,  to  hia  nursea,  the  august  form  of  the  earth  receivea  it,  the  nympha 
and  aatyrs  cherish  it,  and  his  divine  and  wondrous  nature  is  unfolded 
amid  joyous  sporta.  Then  how,  surrounded  by  the  noise  and  tmnult 
of  hia  thiasoB,  he  finds  the  gracioui  bride  Ariadne  (a  Cora  of  the 
Naiian  worship),  at  the  same  time,  however,  without  active  partici- 
pation, and,  aa  it  were,  wrapped  in  a  pleasing  dream,  and  then  rides  to 
meet  her,  or  with  her,  in  a  bridal  chariot  (whareui  tbe  leading  of 
Ariadne  up  to  Olympus  may  suggaat  itself  to  the  mind).  The  Naziaa 
Rolemnisation  of  the  nuptials  becomes  itself  a  representation  of  tbe 
gayest  and  happiest  life,  in  all  abundance  of  the  gifts  of  nature.  But 
DionysuB  also  appears,  in  a  work  of  the  beet  period  of  art,  ir 


and  focB  of  his 


3(  of  the  Bearded  IHonTms,  from  (be  Brltlsb  Hnseius.] 

in  rich  relievo  represGntaUoas  (in  which  the  Tictonotu 


at  DIOPTBIca 

eipeditioDa  of  )al«r  Macedcmlu  were  mTUiicallj  tyjufied)  celebrating 
the  triumpba  of  the  coni^iiett  o(  India."    ('  Aadent  Art,'  p.  192.) 

On  the  farm  and  dreu  of  Dlon^nu  almost  dJI  the  ancient  teBtimomes 
have  been  collected  by  F.  O.  Schiin  in  on  ingenioua  diBsertation  on  tb 
coatume  of  the  chaimcle™  in  the  Bacchro  ot  Euripides  ;  and  by  Miillt 
as  above.  The  earlieat  f  ornta  of  \be  god  represented  him  ae  a  man  i 
mature  age,  with  luiuriiint  curling  hair,  bound  b;  the  mitra,  with 
Suwinj;  beaid,  and  open  cipreenion  of  face,  and  enveloped  in  ampl 
drapery  :  when  thia  form  occun  in  late  eiunplea,  it  is  uaiially  termed 
the  Indian  Baochua,  Uany  buata  of  this  kuid  occur,  aa  also  many 
einmplea  in  relievo.  Later  he  wu  repreiicnted  an  a  young  m.on  with 
an  effeminate  face  {6ji\iiu>ppoi,  Bacch.  353;  Euaeb.  '  Chron.'  p.  29), 
with  long  blond  hair  (BaccL  iS5.  '  Cycl.'  flS),  with  a  fillet  on  hia  h«d 
(Strabo,  IV.  p.  1038),  or  an  ivy  crown  ('  Cycl.'  S93),  with  a  loug  purple 
t^be  and  a  nebria  (dMr-akin),  and  with  a  tuyrsua  in  hia  hand. 


(Th«  TontUU  DloDTm  aHMided  bj  a  Paon,  tnm  a  bw^Uat  in  the  Biitlak 

The  Gr«^  Dionyiua  aecma  to  have  been  confounded  by  the  Roman 
poela  with  Liber,  an  early  Italian  deity,  who  presided  over  the  culti- 
vation of  com  and  the  wine,  and  who  waa  associated  with  the  worship 
of  a  female  deity  Libera  and  Ceres.  Libera  came,  therefore,  according 
to  the  Roman  custom  uf  uniting  a  female  with  a  male  divinity 
[Bellona],  to  be  regarded  aa  the  feminine  counterport  of  Bacchua; 
n  occur  whera  they  are  repreisented  uniMd  in  one  figure. 


[ItinhD)  and  Ubna, 


<■}  BKuiptora,  aa  aoaromious,  or  panawng  m  tumaclf  of  both  seiea. 
But  a  clearer  notion  will  be  obtained  of  the  artistic  idea  of  Dionyaus 
and  hia  aanocialos  from  aviait  to  the  Brituh  Museum,  than  from  any 
dcatripUon  within  the  narrow  Umita  of  a  cyclopicdia.  In  the  Second 
Orxco-Roman  Saloon  will  be  found  a  number  of  Elacebic  representations 
irrunged  together  under  the  title  of  the  Dionysiac  Cycle,  including 
statuea,  busts,  and  masks  of  Dionysus,  both  bearded  and  youthful; 
groups  of  the  god  and  various  personagee ;  atatuee  of  Libera,  Pan, 
>aiins,faBtyrs,and  Bacchsntes,  with  relieviof  Dionysian  processiona,ftc, 
whJe  m  the  coagnificent  collection  of  EetUe  vases  in  the  Vnae  Rooma 
are  numerous  pamtrngs  of  scenes  from  the  Dionvaia. 

DIOPTRICS,     [Optics;  RwHicTio-.  1     ^ 

D  OHA'MA,  fi^m  the  Greek  word  J..^,.  to  see  though,*  mode  of 
pamtins  and  scemc ■exhibition  mvented  by  two  French  artists,  Dagucrre 
?  .u  •  *'"'^'  '^t'""'g''  't  <•««  not  possess  K>me  of  the  advantages 

is  therefore  much  better  adapted  for  architectural  and  iirterior  riewi,  I 


DIPHTHEBITR 


The  paculiar  effect  of  the  diorama  ai 

from  the  contrivance  employed  in  exhibiting  the  painting, » 
viewed  through  a  large  aperture  or  pmwenium.  Beyond  Ihii  upniio;; 
the  picture  is  placed  at  Buch  a  distance  that  the  hght  ia  thruHU  u)-g 
it,  at  a  proper  angle,  from  the  roof,  which  ia  glazed  with  coWiM 
glass,  and  caimot  be  seen  by  the  apeclator.  Beaidca  the  lijht  hra^ 
thus  concentrated  upon  the  picture,  the  dSbct  is  materially  iuenbj 
by  tbe  spectator  being  in  comparative  darkness,  receiving  no  i^t.T 
light  than  what  ia  refiected  from  the  lurfaoe  of  the  painting  it>«ll.  :.a[ 
■itting  at  some  distance  from  tbe  picture.  The  contnat  occasiiind  k 
confining  the  light  to  the  picture,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  othrrulJK^ 
of  i-ision,  save  those  represented  in  the  painting,  so  that  the  t\t  taioj 
immediate  Etandord  of  oomi>ariion  between  them  and  rtal  onei,  givt  w 
this  species  of  exhibition  ao  much  force  that  a  verj  moderate •itptr  li 
light  will  suffice  to  show  the  painting.  Hence  tbe  light  maj  It 
diminiahed  or  increaaed  at  pleasure,  and  that  either  graduali;  ,•! 
suddenly,  ao  a»  to  represent  the  change  from  ordinary  dsjli^t  In  rw- 
ahine,  and  from  sunahiue  to  cloudy  weather,  or  to  the  [>)«cuiilv>f 
twilight;  also  the  difference  of  atmospheric  tone  attending  U^iol 
These  transitions,  in  regard  to  light  and  abnonpheric  effects,  an  pi. 
duced  by  means  of  di^rent  folds  or  shutten  attached  ts  the  gliml 
ceiling,  which  are  so  contrived  that  they  may  be  immedialrly  oyani 
or  cluAed  to  any  extent,  thereby  incretudng  or  diminishing  the  bell 
juat  aa  required,  and  otherwise  modi^nng  it.  Further  than  thia.  iroi 
parts  of  the  painting  itself  are  transparent,  and  on  them  the  iigiilou 
occaaionally  be  admitted  from  behind,  thereby  prodaeing  t  bnllacKT 
for  exceeding  fliat  of  the  higiiest  lights  of  a  picture  upon  aa  o^".-^ 
grOund,  which  can  be  made  to  appear  vivid  and  sparUing  ml;  Ij 
contrast,  not  by  any  positive  inereaae  of  light  on  those  parti  oi  lb 
surface.  The  combination  of  transparent,  semi-transparent,  and  opftin 
colouring,  still  further  asaisted  by  the  power  of  varying  hotL  (fw 
efii^cte  and  the  degree  of  light  and  shade,  rendera  the  diorauu,  in  c<«i 
pettnt  hands,  perhapa  the  most  perfect  scenic  representdtion  of  nitort, 
and  adapta  it  peculiarly  for  moonlight  subjects,  or  for  sbiwing  r:^L 
ofcidfnu  in  the  landscape  aa  sudden  gleams  of  nmshine  ind  tt^iF 
disappearance,  as  well  as  for  architectural  interiors.  The  dioruni  m 
exhibited  fint  at  Paris  in  1822,  and  then  in  London  in  1^23,  vkr' i 
■pacious  building  waa  erected  for  the  purpoae  in  the  Re^nl'i  Vai 
but  here,  though  at  flnt  very  auccBviful.  it  alter  a  lime  ns»} 
to  attract,  and  wu  diacontinued,  and  the  building  waa  eonvwted  inte  i 
Baptist  chapeL 

DIOSMIN,  A  aon.aiotJ»ed  bitter  matter  found  in  thelnTa^f 
the  Diotma  rrtnata.    Its  composition  ia  not  known. 

DIP;  DIPPING  NEEDLE.     [Maonehbit  ] 

DIPHENINE  (C„H„NJ.  A  yeUow  crystalline  alkaloid  daitfti 
from  btjipilt. 

DI-PHENYL,  a  double  prefix,  need  in  orpnlc  chemialij  lo  dmrti 
the  presence  ot  two  equivalenta  of  phenyl  m  tbe  body  to  Khicb  it  ii 
immediately  attached :  ihutdiphritt/i-CBriamliU  aigniCea  cartamiite  cio- 
taining  two  equivalents  of  phenyl.  Any  chemical  substincetLt  sum 
of  which  begins  with  this  preGi,  and  which  is  not  found  in  iti  ill'bt' 
betical  position,  will,  it  of  any  Importance,  be  found  deseribed  inJcr 
tbe  name  without  one  or  both  of  the  prefixes  :  thus,  diphniyI-nTa%iili 
will  be  found  described  either  nniler  PHENTL-OliXtCE  or  0H)C1DE. 

DIPHTHEHITE  or  DIPHTHEillTIS  (from  i«f6ie^i  skin  ar  mm- 
bnuie),a  term  applied  by  M.  Bretonneau  and  other  French  wrilKi  to  • 
peculiar  inflammation  ot  tbe  mucous  membnuie  of  the  thnnl  " 
pharynx,  which  ia  accompanied  by  the  production  of  a  false  nifiiii.r-.iie 
This  diaeaae  firrt  attracte<i  attention  at  Toura  in  France,  wbti*  it 
prevailed  as  an  epidemic  ia  1818.  It  Bubwqucntly  appeitMl  in  •  &i 
towna  in  France,  and  alarmed  tho  inhabitants  of  B.juIogne  is  I'." 
It  has  also  been  seen  in  India  aince  its  discovery  and  descripti'm  M 
Bretonneau.  No  cases  aecm  lo  have  been  accurately  ohMtvai  in  dii> 
country  till  1857;  but  since  that  time  it  has  broken  out  in  naaj  pull 
of  England,  and  preeented  its  most  cbaracteriatic  aymptono.  ^^Ihi 
'    " >garded  by  sums  itiilwi  * 


this  disease  was  first  described,  i 
tbis 


It  is  also  very  fatal,  and  already  a  l.irge  amount  of  mortality  hai  Iw 
lUBcd  by  it  in  this  country. 

The  distinguishing  feature  ot  this  disease  is  the  fcTmation  of  t  fil» 
membrane  upon  the  aurface  of  the  mueoua  membrane  of  tbefau«r> 
This  membrane  is  of  a  wbitich  or  ash  gray  colour,  and  froquai'l' 
(tends  forwards  from  the  pharynx  and  tonsils  to  the  soft  i«bt(  ,iiJ 
ito  tbe  nostrils,  and  b.ickwardg  into  tbe  (esophagus.  It  it  kMuU 
found  in  the  laiTni  and  the  trachea,  and  in  thia  rennet  it  diffm  &™ 
croup,  and  may  be  eaaily  distinguished  from  it.  When  the  meubm^ 
ia  found  in  the  laiynz  or  trachea,  it  ia  always  aubsequnt  to  i*.' 
appearance  in  the  fauces,  and  in  these  caau  it  ia  most  fatal  At  tin 
commencement  of  the  disease,  the  membrane  is  seen  in  tbe  iiim  of  > 
white  ej-ot  on  tbe  pharynx  or  lonsiU,  from  which  it  giadoally  "l™^ 
all  aroimd.  As  it  goes  on,  tbe  membrane  cornea  awny  in  rp^U'T 
present*  fiasurea,  through  whk^  the  mucous  membrane  ntay  beKtati 
a  deep  red  or  even  of  a  purplieh  and  olaret  colour.  During  tlie  (repel 
ot  the  disease  the  cervical  and  submaxillaTy  glsnde  benme  swc^li™. 


eu 


DIPHTHONa 


DIRECrrOIRK  EXBCUTIF. 


Ml 


aiivl  thera  L*  a  fetid  didohaige  from  the  nose  and  mouth.    As  the 
alotigha  separate  from  the  fauces,  hsemorrhage  frequently  occurs. 

The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  low  fever.  The  disease  sets  in 
with  shivering  and  intense  depression,  there  is  dryness  and  tingling  of 
the  throat  and  ears,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  vomiting,  and  very  fre- 
quently headache.  The  tongue  is  loaded,  the  pulse  is  frequent  and 
fe^^ble.  In  the  early  stages  it  might  be  taken  for  scarlet  fever.  But 
there  is  no  active  fever,  no  eruption  of  the  skin,  no  redness  of  the 
papilla}  of  the  tongue,  and  when  the  patient  recovers,  no  desquamation 
of  the  cuticle,  as  is  constantly  the  case  in  that  disease. 

The  prognoais  in  these  cases  is  un&vourablo.  This  diseaae  generally 
tenuinates  life  by  extending  to  the  air  passages  and  producing  effusion 
in  the  glottis,  which  speedily  terminates  life. 

This  diseaae  is  from  the  beginning  attended  with  a  great  depression 
of  the  vital  powers,  and  its  treatment  demands  that  the  vital  processes 
should  be  sustained.  A  purgative  may  be  given  at  the  onset,  but  in 
ZQi^^t  cases  wine  may  be  administered  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attacL  ICany  writers  also  speak  highly  of  the  chlorate  of  potasih 
administered  in  the  same  way  as  in  scarlet  fever.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  preparations  of  ammonia.  Quinine  has  also  been  highly 
commended,  with  the  mineral  acids.  Many  writers  speak  highly  of  the 
tincture  of  the  seaquichloride  of  iron.  The  throat  also  requires  local 
treatment.  Two  remedies  have  been  generally  employed,  nitrate  of 
slrer  and  chlorine:  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  applied  in  the  proportion 
of  one  drachm  to  an  ounce  of  water  on  a  sponge  several  times  in  the 
coone  of  a  day.  Dr.  Watson  recommends  injecting  the  nares  with  a 
solution  of  chlorine  in  water.  This  relieves  the  fetid  smeU  which  is 
very  disagreeable  to  the  patient  and  those  around.  The  chlorate 
of  potash  may  also  be  given  in  a  linctus  to  lubricate  the  fauces,  and 
when  swallowed  to  act  on  the  system. 

Although  this  disease  appears  to  arise  where  local  causes  predispose 
individuals  to  its  occurrence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  com- 
monicable  diBease.  It  frequently  goes  through  a  whole  family,  attack- 
ing young  and  old.  This  is  more  especiaUv  the  case  in  houses  where 
the  ventilation  is  bod,  and  where  the  drams  and  water-closets  have 
been  neglected.  It  seems  especially  active  in  houses  with  unemptied 
cesB-pools  and  undrained  privies.  The  disease  is,  however,  com- 
municated to  those  beyond  these  influences,  and  in  many  instances 
nurses  and  medical  men  have  been  attacked  with  the  disease  after 
attendance  upon  those  who  are  afilicted  with  it.  When  the  disease 
breaks  out,  the  rest  of  the  family  should  be  removed  from  the  house, 
and  its  sanitary  condition  attended  to. 

DIPHTHONG  {ii^ayyos)  is  the  sound  of  two  vowels  pronounced  in 
rapid  succession,  as  the  Qerman  au  in  maut,  pronounced  precisely  like 
the  Elnglish  woitl  mouse,  the  vowel  sound  consisting  of  the  broad  a  of 
fathfr,  followed  quickly  by  the  sound  of  u  or  oo.  Again,  the  i  in  the 
English  word  mmd,  though  represented  by  a  single  character,  is  vir- 
tually a  diphthongal  sound,  consisting  of  the  broad  a  of /oM^r,  followed 
bj  the  vowel  sound  which  is  heard  in  mean.  The  name  diphthong 
however  is  commonly  given  to  any  vowel  sound  represented  bv  the 
junction  of  two  vowels,  as  in  dream,  though  the-  soimd  produced  is  not 
compounded. 

All  diphthongs  are  said  to  be  long  syllables ;  and  this  would  be  true 
if  they  were  only  employed  to  mark  the  union  of  two  vowel  sounds. 
Thiii  probably  was  originally  their  sole  office ;  for  in  many  English 
words  now  written  with  diphthongs,  but  pronounced  as  if  they  had 
lingle  vowels,  an  earlier  pronunciation  contained  the  double  soimd ; 
and  indeed  this  view  is  often  supported  by  the  provincial  pronunciation 
of  a  word.  For  example,  such  words  as  meat,  dream,  boat,  are  pro- 
nounced in  many  parts  of  England  as  disyllables,  meat,  dredm,  boat. 
In  practice  however  a  diphthong  is  often  used  where  the  vowel  sound 
is  not  only  uncompounded  but  short,  as  in  friend,  breadth. 

Again,  diphthongs  are  occasionally  used  to  represent  simple  sounds 
intermediate  between  the  vowels,  as  in  the  English  word  cough,  the 
French /oi/  and  au,  and  the  German  sounds  represented  by  oc,  oe,  ue, 
commonly  written  a,  0,  ii,  where  the  dots  pUced  over  the  vowels  are 
merely  a  corruption  of  the  letter  e. 

DIPLOKACY  is  a  term  used  either  to  express  the  art  of  conducting 
ne-i^ittiations  and  arranging  treaties  between  nations,  or  the  branch  of 
knowledge  which  regards  the  principles  of  that  art  and  the  relations  of 
iniiependent  states  to  one  another.  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek 
tUploma,  which  properlv  signifies  anything  doubled  or  folded,  and  is 
mure  [jarticularly  used  for  a  document  or  writing  iasued  on  any  more 
Solemn  occasion,  either  by  a  state  or  other  public  body,  because  such 
writings,  whether  on  waxen  tablets  or  on  any  other  material,  used 
anciently  to  be  made  up  hi  a  folded  form.  The  principles  of  diplo- 
macy, of  course,  are  to  be  found  partly  in  that  body  of  recognised  cus- 
toms and  regulations  called  public  or  international  law,  partly  in  the 
treaties  or  special  compacts  which  one  state  has  made  with  another. 
Tie  superintendence  of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  a  coimtry  has  been 
compaonly  entrusted  in  modem  times  to  a  minister  of  state,  called  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affaws,  or,  as  in  England,  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affi&irs.  The  different  persons  permanently  stationed  or  occa- 
sionally employed  abroad,  to  arrange  particular  points,  to  negotiate 
treaties  commercial  and  general,  or  to  watch  over  their  execution  and 
maintenance,  may  all  be  considered  as  the  agents  of  this  superintending 
aathonty,  and  as  immediately  accountable  to  it,  as  well  as  thence 
der.Ying  their  appolntmenti  and  instructions.  For  the  rights  and  duties 


of  the  several  descriptions  of  functionaries  employed  in  diplomacy,  see 
the  articles  Ambabsadob  ;  Chabg^  d*Ayfaibb8  ;  Conbul  ;  Envoy. 

DIPLOMATICS,  from  the  same  root,  is  the  science  of  the  know- 
ledge of  ancient  documents  of  a  public  or  political  character,  and 
especially  of  the  determination  of  their  authenticity  and  their  age. 
But  the  adjective,  diplomatic,  is  usually  applied  to  things  or  persons 
connected,  not  with  diplomatics,  but  with  diplomacy.  Thus  by  diplo- 
matic proceedings  we  mean  proceedings  of  diplomacy ;  and  the  corpt 
diplomatique,  or  diplomatic  body,  at  any  court  or  seat  of  government, 
means  the  body  of  foreign  agents  engaged  in  diplomacy  that  are 
resident  there. 

Among  the  most  important  works  upon  the  science  of  diplomatics 
are  the  following  :  Wicquefort's  '  L'Ambassadeur  et  sea  Fonctions,' 
1764 ;  Count  Ganlen*s  *  Traitd  complet  de  Diplomatic,  par  un  Ancieu 
Ministre,'  1833 ;  Winter's  '  Spt6me  de  Diplomatic,'  1830.  Among  the 
works  relating  to  diplomacy  is  the  collection  of  treatises  by  G.  F.  von 
Martens,  continued  by  C.  von  Martens,  Koch>  SchoU,  Kliiber^  and 
P.  A.  G.  von  Meyer. 

DIPPEL'S  OIL.    Synonymous  with  bone  oiL    [BozTB  LiQUOB.] 

DIPTERAL.    [Obecian  Ahchitectube.] 

DIRECT  and  RETROGRADE,  two  astronomical  terms,  the  former 
of  which  is  applied  to  a  body  which  moves  in  the  same  direction  as  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  except  comets ;  the  second  to  one  which  moves  in 
a  contrary  direction.  The  motions  of  the  planets  round  the  sun,  of 
the  satellites  round  their  primaries,  and  of  the  bodies  themselves 
round  their  axes,  all  take  place  in  one  direction,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  comets,  of  which  about  one-half  the  whole  number  move 
in  the  contrary  direction.  The  course  of  these  celestial  motions  is 
always  from  west  to  east,  which  is  the  direct  course.  The  retrograde 
is  therefore  from  east  to  west.  The  real  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth 
being  direct,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens  is  retrograde,  so  that 
the  orbital  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon  has,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  effect 
of  lessening  the  whole  apparent  motion :  or  these  bodies  appear  to 
move  more  slowly  than  the  fixed  stars.  With  regard  to  the  planets, 
the  effect  of  the  eartii's  orbital  motion  combined  with  their  own, 
makes  them  sometimes  appear  to  retrograde  more  in  the  day  than  they 
would  do  from  the  earth's  diurnal  motion  only.  [Planbtabt  Motions.] 
In  the  Latin  of  the  17th  century,  the  direct  motion  is  said  to  be  m 
comequentia,  and  the  retrograde  in  antecedentia.  The  most  simple 
way  of  remembering  direct  motion,  iff  by  recalling  to  mind  the  order 
of  the  signs  of  the  sodiac.  From  Aries  into  Taurus,  from  Taurus 
into  Gemini,  &c.,  up  to  from  Pisces  into  Aries,  is  direct  motion; 
while  from  Taurus  into  Aries,  from  Aries  into  Pisces,  iui.,  is  retrograde 
motion. 

DIRECTION,  a  relative  term,  not  otherwise  definable  than  by 
pointing  out  what  constitutes  sameness  and  difference  of  direction. 
Any  two  lines  which  make  an  angle  point  in  different  directions;  a  point 
moving  along  a  straight  Une  moves  always  in  the  same  direction.  Per- 
manency of  direction  and  straightness  are  equivalent  notions.  A  body 
in  motion  not  only  changes  its  direction  with  respect  to  other  bodies^ 
but  also  the  direction  of  other  bodies  with  respect  to  it. 

The  most  conunon  measure  of  direction,  for  terrestrial  purposes, 
refers  to  the  north  as  a  fixed  direction,  and  uses  the  points  of  the 
compass.  But  any  line  whatever  being  drawn  from  the  point  of  riew, 
the  directions  of  all  other  points  may  be  estimated  by  measuring  the 
angles  which  lines  drawn  from  them  to  the  point  of  view  make  with 
the  standard  line. 

When  a  point  describes  a  curve,  it  cannot  at  any  one  moment  be 
said  to  bd  moving  in  any  direction  at  all ;  for  upon  examining  the 
basis  of  our  notion  of  curvature,  we  find  that  it  consists  in  supposing  a 
line  to  be  drawn,  no  three  contiguous  points  of  which,  however  near, 
are  all  in  the  same  straight  line.  But  this  is  a  mathematical  notion, 
which  is  contradicted  in  practice  by  any  attempt  at  a  curve  which  we 
can  make  on  paper.  For  it  is  found  that,  as  must  be  the  case  from  the 
proposition  mentioned  in  the  article  Abo,  when  two  points  of  a  curve 
are  taken  very  near  to  each  other,  and  joined  by  a  chord,  the  widest* 
interval  between  the  chord  and  the  arc  disappears  or  becomes  imjier- 
ceptible  long  before  the  chord  and  arc  disappear.  Hence  arises  the 
notion  that  a  curve  may  in  fact  be  composed  of  very  small  straight 
lines,  each  of  which  has  of  course  a  definite  direction.  But  though 
such  notion  must  be  abandoned  in  geometry,  yet  it  leads  to  the  stricter 
notion  of  a  Tangent  [see  also  Contact],  or  of  a  straight  line  of  which, 
as  soon  as  the  term  is  explained,  we  unhesitatingly  admit, — 1,  that  if 
a  line  moving  on  a  curve  be  said  to  have  a  direction  at  all  at  any  point, 
the  direction  must  be  that  of  a  tangent  at  that  point ;  2,  that  it  is 
highly  convenient  to  say  that  a  point  moving  in  a  curve  is  moving  in  a 
continually  varying  direction.  Here,  as  in  other  cases  [Velocitt; 
CuBVATUBE ;  £c.],  we  obtain  exactness  by  making  definitions  drawn 
from  the  inexactness  of  our  senses  apply,  not  to  the  notions  which  first 
gave  them,  but  to  the  final  limit  towards  which  we  see  that  we  should 
approach  if  our  senses  were  made  more  and  more  exact,  but  which,  at 
the  same  time,  we  see  that  we  should  never  reach  as  long  as  any 
inexactness  whatsoever  remained. 

DIRECTOIRE  EXECUTIF  was  the  name  given  to  the  executive 
power  of  the  French  republic  by  the  constitution  of  the  year  8  (1796), 
which  constitution  was  framed  by  the  moderate  party  in  the  National 
Convention,  or  Supreme  Legislature  of  France,  after  uie  overthrow  cf 
Robespierre  and  his  associates.    [Committes  or  Pubuc  Satxtt.]    By 
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tbia  constitution  the  legislative  power  was  entrusted  to  two  coiincila, 
one  of  500  members,  and  the  other  called  "  des  anciens/  consisting  of 
250  members.  The  election  was  graduated ;  every  primary  or  com- 
munal assembly  chose  an  elector,  and  the  electors  thus  chosen  assembled 
in  their  respective  departments  to  choose  the  members  for  the  legis- 
lature. Certain  property  qualifications  were  requisite  for  an  elector. 
One-third  of  the  cotmcila  was  to  be  renewed  every  two  years.  The 
Council  of  Elders,  so  odled  because  the  members  were  required  to  be 
at  least  forty  years  of  age,  had  the  power  of  refusing  its  assent  to  any 
bill  that  was  sent  to  it  by  the  other  council.  The  executive  power 
was  entrusted  to  five  directors  chosen  by  the  Council  of  Elders  out  of 
a  list  of  candidates  presented  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  One 
of  the  five  directors  was  to  be  changed  every  year.  The  directors  had 
the  management  of  the  military  force,  of  the  finances,  uid  of  the  home 
and  foreign  departments ;  and  they  appointed  their  ministers  of  state 
and  other  public  functionaries.  They  had  la]*ge  salaries,  and  a  national 
palace,  the  Luxembourg,  for  their  residence,  and  a  guard.  The  history 
of  the  events  which  took  place  diuing  the  four  years  of  its  existence 
will  be  found  under  Barrab,  and  Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  in  the 
Bioo.  Div. 

DIRECTRIX.  {lAnea  directrix,  a  directing  line.)  This  term  is 
applied  to  any  line  (straight  or  curved)  which  is  made  a  necessary  part 
of  the  description  of  any  curve,  so  that  the  position  of  the  former  must 
be  given  before  that  of  the  latter  is  kno\vn.  Thus  in  the  question, 
"  required  the  curve  described  by  a  point  in  a  straight  line  the  two 
ends  of  which  must  be  on  two  fixed  straight  lines,"  the  two  fixed  lines 
are  directrices.  Custom  has  sanctioned  the  special  application  of  this 
term  to  lines  connected  with  a  few  curves,  and  particularly  with  the 
ellipee,  hyperbola,  parabola,  and  conchoid  of  Nicomedes.  But  in  reality, 
with  the  exception  of  the  circle,  there  can  be  no  curve  which  is  without 
one  or  more  lines  to  which  the  name  of  directrix  might  be  given. 

DIRGE,  in  music,  a  hymn  for  the  dead,  a  funereal  song.  This  word 
is  a  contraction  of  IHrige,  the  first  word  of  the  antiphona,  "  Dirige, 
Domine  Deus,"  chanted  in  the  funeral  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  abbreviation  seems  to  have  crept  into  use  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century. 

DISABILITY  (Law),  an  incapacity  in  a  person  to  inherit  lands  or 
enjoy  the  possession  of  them,  or  to  take  that  benefit  which  otherwise 
he  might  have  done,  or  to  confer  or  grant  an  estate  or  benefit  on  or  to 
another.  All  ^lersons  who  are  disabled  from  taking  an  estate  or  benefit 
are  incapable  of  granting  or  conferring  one  by  any  act  of  their  own, 
but  many  persons  who  are  by  law  incapable  of  disposing  of  property 
may  take  it  either  by  inheritance  or  gift. 

Disability  is  ordinarily  said  to  arise  in  four  ways :  By  the  act  of  the 
ancestor ;  by  the  act  of  the  party  himself ;  by  the  act  of  the  law ;  or 
by  the  act  of  Qod. 

By  the  <ict  of  the  ancestor,  as  where  he  is  attainted  of  treason  or 
murder,  for  by  attainder  his  blood  is  corrupted,  and  his  children  are 
made  incapable  of  inheriting.  But  by  the  stat.  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  106, 
§  10,  this  disability  is  now  confined  to  the  inheriting  of  lands  of  which 
the  ancestor  is  possessed  at  the  time  of  attainder ;  in  all  other  cases  a 
descent  may  be  traced  through  him. 

By  the  act  of  the  party  himself,  as  where  a  person  is  himself  attainted, 
outlawed,  &c.,  or  where,  by  subsequent  dealings  with  his  estate,  a 
person  has  disabled  himself  from  performing  a  previous  engagement,  as 
where  a  man  covenants  to  grant  a  lease  of  lands  to  one,  and,  before  he 
has  done  so,  seUs  tJiem  to  another. 

By  the  act  of  law,  as  when  a  man,  by  the  sole  act  of  law  without  any 
default  of  his  own,  is  disabled,  as  an  alien  bom,  &c. 

By  the  act  of  God,  as  in  cases  of  idiotcy,  lunacy,  &c.,  but  this  last  is 
properly  a  disability  to  grant  only,  and  not  to  take  an  estate  or  benefit 
—for  an  idiot  or  lunatic  may  take  a  benefit  either  by  deed  or  will. 

There  are  also  other  disabilities  known  to  our  law,  as  infancy,  and 
coverture ;  but  these  also  are  confined  t<rthe  conferring  of  interests. 

Married  women,  acting  under  and  in  conformity  to  Powers,  and 
formerly  by  fine,  but,  since  the  3  &  4  "Will.  IV.,  c.  74,  by  deed  executed 
under  tLe  provisions  of  that  statute,  may  convey  lands ;  and  infants, 
lunatics,  and  idiots,  being  trustees,  and  not  having  any  beneficial 
interest  in  the  lands  vested  in  them,  are  by  various  statutes  enabled  to 
dispose  of  them  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Particular  disabilities  also  are  created  by  some  statutes;  as,  for 
instance,  Roman  Catholics,  by  the  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7  (the  Emancipation 
Act),  are  disabled  from  presenting  to  a  benefice ;  and  foreigners 
(although  naturalised)  cannot  hold  offices,  or  take  grants  of  land  under 
the  crown.     [1)enizen.]    (Cowel's  '  Interp. ; '  '  Termes  de  la  Ley.') 

DISACRYL.    An  isomeric  modification  of  Acrolein. 

DISBUDDING,  in  horticulture,  consists  in  removing  the  buds  of  a 
tree  before  they  have  had  time  to  grow  into  young  branches.  It  is  a 
species  of  pruning  which  has  for  its  object  not  only  training,  but  also 
economy  with  regard  to  the  resources  of  a  tree,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  greater  supply  of  nourishment  for  the  development  of  those 
buds  which  ai«  allowed  to  remain. 

If  the  roots  are  capable  of  absorbing  a  given  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  for  the  supply  of  all  the  buds  upon  a  stem,  and  if  a  number  of 
those  buds  be  removed,  it  must  be  evident  that  those  which  remain 
will  be  able  to  draw  a  greater  supply  of  sap  and  grow  more  vigorously 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  This  fact  has  fiuiiished  the 
idea  of  disbudding. 


This  kind  of  pruning  has  been  chiefly  applied  to  peach  and  Data:i'  < 
trees,  but  the  same  principle  will  hold  good  with  all  others  of  a  siniil:^ 
description,  and  might  be  practised  upon  them  if  they  would  kjc/ 
the  labour  so  expended. 

The  French  gardeners  about  Montreuil  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris  have  carried  this  practice  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  coDsickr- 
able  success. 

Several  of  their  methods  have  been  described  by  Br.  Neill,  tbe 
secretary  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  in  his  horticulttinl 
tour.  In  one  of  them,  termed  d  la  SieuUe,  and  invented  by  Sieulk, 
gardener  at  Vaux  Praslin,  near  Paris,  the  training  is  made  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  exactness  of  disbudding. 

The  peculiarity  of  SieuUe's  method  is  as  follows : — After  the  ^ock 
has  been  budded,  two  branches  are  trained  at  full  length  to  a  bellis  or 
wall :  late  in  autumn  or  in  winter  all  the  buds,  with  the  exception  of 
four  on  each  shoot,  are  neatly  cut  out,  or  disbudded ;  these  foorin 
their  turn  form  shoots  in  the  succeeding  summer,  which  are  cutdovs 
to  about  one-third  of  their  length  in  autumn,  and  also  disbudded  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  preceding  jpo:. 
This  kind  of  pruning  being  always  performed  prevents  a  siipei^ucui 
development  of  buds  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  cutting  thru 
out  as  branches  in  the  following  season.  Du  Petit  Thouais,  whoae 
opinions  are  entitled  to  much  respect,  passes  a  high  eulogium  upm 
this  system  of  Sieulle  :  he  says,  "  by  this  method  the  young  tret  u 
more  quickly  brought  to  fill  its  place  upon  the  espalier ;  it  is  after- 
wards more  easily  kept  in  regular  order :  many  poorer  flower-buds  are 
allow^ed  to  develop  themselves,  but  the  necessity  of  thinning  tbe  fruit 
is  thus  in  a  great  measure  superseded,  and  the  peaches  produced  an 
larger  and  finer.'' 

Dunioutier*s  system  of  disbudding  is  somewhat  different  from  that  nf 
Sieulle.  Instead  of  performing  this  operation  late  in  the  autumn, 
he  defers  it  until  spring,  when  the  buds  are  unfolded :  all  th(»c  npn 
the  young  shoot  of  the  previous  year,  with  the  exception  of  \ht  lowei-t 
and  the  one  above  the  highest  blossom,  are  then  carefully  remci\r]; 
of  the  two  which  are  left,  the  first  is  termed  the  howrgtam  de  rmfiatt- 
meat  for  the  next  year,  and  the  latter  is  allowed  to  remain  to  dnw  \;p 
the  sap  for  the  maturing  of  the  fruit.  This  method  of  pruning,  as  iir 
as  disbudding  is  concerned,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  practised  t^ 
Seymour,  of  Carleton  Hall,  in  England. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  from  this  statement  tbt  the 
training  of  Dumoutier  and  Seymour  is  the  same,  or  that  their  trtfs 
assume  precisely  the  same  appearance :  for  example,  Dumoutier > 
branches  proceed  from  two  principal  arms,  Seymour's  from  one  in  the 
centre  :  in  the  system  of  the  former,  the  fruit-bearing  branches  are  en 
both  sides  of  the  old  wood;  while  in  that  of  the  latter  they  are  only 
allowed  to  grow  from  the  upper  sides. 

Disbudding  in  spring  is  frequently  and  beneficially  practi^^ed  It 
many'  intelligent  gardeners,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  upn 
English  fan-trained  peach-trees,  with  a  view  to  thinning  tbe  you* 
wood,  taking  care  to  leave  enough  fur  the  production  of  fruit  in  the 
following  year. 

When  spurious  buds  can  be  removed  from  peach  or  nectarine  iiM 
before  development,  with  the  certainty  of  those  succeeding  wliicb  w 
allowed  to  remain,  it  must  be  of  material  consequence,  as  the  Uttd' 
will  not  only  be  better  supported,  but  will  also  receive  a  grtater 
quantity  of  light,  so  essential  to  mature  and  ripen  the  young  vc^iL 
Unfortunately,  however,  SieuUe's  plan  cannot  be  practised  with  any 
degree  of  success  in  England ;  those  buds  which  are  left,  and  upon 
which  so  much  dependence  is  placed,  often  do  not  grow ;  a  vacancy  u 
the  consequence,  and  the  tree  is  deformed.  The  climate  of  Montreim 
is  much  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  peach-tree  than 
that  of  Britain ;  and  although  the  winters  of  Paris  are  severe,  yet 
the  mean  degree  of  summer  heat  is  much  greater  there  than  uj 
any  part  of  England ;  and  perhaps  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  wJ 
renders  peach-trees  much  more  yielding  to  art  there  than  in  tLi* 
country. 

For  these  reasons,  however  iiseful  the  plan  of  disbudding  in  autumn 
or  winter  may  be  in  the  gardens  of  France,  it  would  be  improper  to 
practise  it  to  any  extent  in  those  of  Englimd. 

It  has,  however,  been  proved  that  a  judicious  thinning  o.  ^ 
buds  after  they  have  been  unfolded  in  spring  (when  an  expericncw 
individual  can  foresee  the  strength  of  those  which  he  is  aU'iit  t.j 
leave,  and  to  which  he  looks  for  his  fruit  in  the  following  year),  is  oi 
great  utility.  , 

DISC  {discus,  ZlffKos),  is  used  for  the  face  of  a  circular  plate,  and 
frequently  for  a  thin  plate  of  any  substance.  Thus  we  speak  of  tw 
sun's  disc  (referring  to  the  appearance  of  the  sun),  and  also  of  a  oiX 
of  metal.  . 

DISCIPLINE,  MILITARY,  the  series  of  duties  which  ai«  to  U 
performed  by  military  men.  It  also  signifies  a  conformity  to  ^^."^j 
lations  by  which  those  who  serve  in  the  army  are  governed  m  w 
matters  relating  to  the  practice  of  their  profession.  ,  . 

DISCLAIMER.  A  plea  by  a  tenant  in  any  Court  of  Beconl  m 
which  he  disclaims  to  hold  of  his  lord,  which  operates  as  a  forldtare 
of  the  lands  to  the  lord  upon  reasons  most  apparently  feudjd.  ^^  ^ 
the  tenant  does  any  act  which  amounts  to  a  disclaimer,  as  if  he  cUia 
a  greater  estate  than  was  granted  to  him,  or  aflBnns  the  ^^^^^.^^j 
be  in  a  stranger,  siirh  behaviour  amounts  to  a  forfeiture    The  vn 
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right  8ur  discladmer  was  the  old  form  in  which  the  lord  took  advantage 
of  the  forfeiture;  but  as  it  was  decided  that  the  tenant  might  be 
treated  as  a  trespasser,  and  that  notice  to  quit  was  not  necessary,  the 
more  convenient  action  of  ejectment  came  into  use,  and  the  proceeding 
by  writ  of  right  was  ultimately  abolished. 

One  of  the  jpleadings  in  a  suit  in  Chancery  is  also  called  a  disclaimer, 
u  where  a  defendant,  in  his  answer  to  the  complainant's  bill,  disclaims 
ail  interest  in  the  matter  in  question.    [Equity.] 

And  where  an  estate  is  given  either  by  deed  or  will  to  a  person,  he 
may  by  deed  (which  need  not  be  enrolled,  or,  as  it  is  called,  made 
matter  of  record)  disclaim  all  interest  thereunder. 

An  executor  is  said  to  disclaim  when  he  renounces  probate  of  the 
will  of  his  testator ;  and  where  the  wUl  contains  a  devise  of  lands  to 
the  executor,  the  disclaimer  ought  to  be  made  by  deed  to  afford 
endeoce,  in  deducing  a  title  to  the  lands,  of  the  hct  of  disclaimer. 

DISCONTINUITY  (Algebra,  &c.).  Continuous  changes  are  those 
which  are  so  made  that  no  two  states  exist  without  every  possible  in- 
termediate state  having  been  in  existence  between  them.  Thus  the 
square  on  a  line  of  4  inches  contains  16  square  inches,  while  that  on  a 
lioe  of  5  inches  contains  25  square  inches ;  and  there  is  no  possible 
area  between  16  and  25  square  inches  which  ub  not  equal  to  the  square 
described  on  some  line  between  4  and  5  inches.  That  is,  if  a 
Btruij^t  line  increase  continuously,  the  square  described  on  it  increases 
continuously. 

The  first  introduction  of  discontinuity  arises  from  the  attempt  to 
represent  all  magnitudes  by  numbers.  Arithmetical  mnbols  cannot 
represent  continuous  change  of  magnitude.  If  a  foot  be  divided  into 
2, 3,  if  ftc,  equal  parts,  snd  so  on  cut  injinitum,  there  exist  infinite 
numbers  of  lengths  which  will  not  be  represented  by  any  whatsoever 
of  the  resulting  fractions  of  a  foot.  Hence  the  difficulties  of  Incom- 
ME5SUBABLB  magnitudes,  which  arise  from  the  fidlure  of  the  attempt 
to  represent  flowing  or  continuous  changes  by  the  means  of  changes 
which  always  suppose  finite  intervals^  as  in  pa^ng  from  number  to 
number. 

But  the  arithmetical  difficulty,  being  introduced  antecedently  to  the 
express  consideration  of  discontinuity,  is  rarely  treated  as  belonging  to 
this  subject.  In  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics  the  necessity  for 
the  consideration  of  discontinuous  expressions  began  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  partial  differential  equations.  In  the  introduction  of  the 
arbLtrary  functions  which  those  equations  require,  discontinuous 
functions  were  thought  to  be  admissible  by  Euler,  an  opinion  which 
was  controverted  by  D'Alembert,  and  supported,  conclusively,  it  has 
always  been  thought,  by  Lagrange,  It  in  our  own  opinion  that  not 
only  the  arbitrary  function  of  a  partial  equation,  but  even  the  arbitrary 
constant  of  a  common  equation,  may  be  allowed  to  be  discontinuous, 
unless  the  contrary  be  a  condition  of  the  problem,  expressed  or  implied. 
By  a  discontinuous  constant,  we  mean  one  which  preserves  one  value 
between  certain  limits  of  the  value  of  the  variable,  which  then  suddenly 
changes  its  value,  preserving  the  new  value  till  the  variable  attains 
another  limit,  and  so  on. 

DISCORD,  in  music,  a  sound  which,  when  heard  with  another,  is 
ili»greeable  to  the  ear,  unless  treated  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 
DiBcoids  are  the  2nd,  sharp  4th  (tritonus),  flat  5th  (semidiapente), 
minor  or  flat  7th,  and  major  or  sharp  7th.  The  ratios  of  these  are 
9 .8,  45 :32,  64 :  45,  9  :  5,  and  15 :  8.  The  9th  (9  : 4)  is  also  a  discord, 
and  though  onlv  the  octave  to  the  2nd,  is  considered  in  hannony  as  a 
very  different  mterval,  and  treated  in  a  different  manner.  The  4th 
(4 : 3)  is  either  discord  or  concord,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  accompanied.  [Concobo.]  Discords  commonly,  but  not  always, 
v^prrpairedf  that  is,  the  note  which  is  to  become  the  discord,  is  first 
heard  as  a  concord :  and  their  resolution  is  absolutely  necessaiy ;  that 
i>i  the  discord  must  pass  into  a  concord,  though  the  resolution  is  ooca- 
nonally  retarded.     Examples : — 


(«)  0)  (8) 


(8)    (2)  (B) 


(3)    (»)  (3) 


H-WMr^ 


zx: 


» 


^^^3S 


W^ 


«:U: 


^E5 


E:  ^  'I  I  °l-^ 


zz: 


i-^^^^F^ 


^a: 


e     T 


4      0 

s 
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The  perfect  5th  in  the  chord  of  |,  and  the  8rd  in  the  chord  of  {,  are 
treated,  so  far  as  regards  resolution,  as  discords.    Examples  : — 


BISCOTJKT,  a  sum  of  money  deducted  from  a  debt  in  consideration 
of  its  being  paid  before  the  usual  or  stipulated  tune.    The  circum- 
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stance  on  which  its  fairness  is  fotmded  is,  that  the  creditor,  by  re- 
ceiving  his  money  before  it  becomes  duo,  has  the  interest  of  the  money 
during  the  interval.  Consequently,  he  should  only  receive  so  much  as, 
put  out  to  interest  during  the  period  in  question,  would  realise  the 
amount  of  lus  debt  at  the  time  when  it  woidd  have  become  due.  For 
instance,  lOOL  is  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  three  vears,  what  idiould  be 
paid  now,  interest  being  4  per  cent.  ?  Here  it  is  evident  that  if  we 
divide  the  whole  debt  into  112  (or  100  +  8  x  4)  parts,  100  of  these  parts 
will  make  the  other  12  in  three  years  (at  simple  interest),  whence  the 
pavment  now  due  is  the  112th  part  of  10,000^.,  or  89/.  6t,  9d,  The 
rule  is,  n  being  the  number  of  years  (or  fraction  or  numbo*  and  frao« 
tion),  r  the  rate  per  cent^  and  o  the  sum  due^ 

^  ,  100  D       ,.  Dnr 

^^""^  ^»^"^ =iooT^  J  ^«^^*  =  iooT^- 

In  practice,  it  is  usual  not  to  find  the  real  discount,  but  to  allow 
interest  on  the  whole  debt  in  the  shape  of  abatement.  Thus  it  would 
be  considered  that,  in  the  preceding  example,  three  years'  discount 
upon  100/.  at  4  per  cent,  is  12L,  or  88/.  would  be  considered  as  the 
present  value. 

In  transactions  which  usually  proceed  on  compound  interest,  as  in 
valuing  leases,  annuities,  Ac.,  the  principle  of  discount  is  strictly  pre- 
served. The  present  value  in  the  preceding  case  is,  in  its  most  usual 
form, 

.,  and  the  discount  D» 


(1+p)' 


(1+p)' 


where  p  is  the  rate  per  potmd  (not  per  cent. :  thus  it  is  *04  for  4  per 
cent.).  But  recourse  is  usually  had  to  the  tables  of  present  values 
which  accompany  all  works  on  annuities  or  compound  interest    [Iir- 

TXRB8T.] 

The  name  of  discount  is  also  applied  to  certain  trade  allowances 
upon  the  nominal  prices  of  goods.  In  some  branches  of  trade  these 
allowances  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  which  affect  the  mar- 
kets, and  what  is  called  discount  is  in  fact  occasioned  by  fluctuations 
in  prices  which  it  is  thought  convenient  to  maintain  nominally  at 
unvarying  rates.  This  system  is  practised  in  some  branches  of 
wholesale  haberdashery  business,  and  we  have  seen  a  list  of  prices 
furnished  to  his  customers  by  a  manufacturer  of  tools  at  Sheffidd, 
in  which  the  nominal  price  of  each  article  was  continued  the  same 
at  which  it  had  stood  for  many  years,  while  to  every  different 
species  of  tool  there  vras  applied  a  different  and  a  fluctuating  rate 
of  discount,  this  fluctuation  constituting  in  fact  a  difference  of  price 
between  one  period  and  another:  the  rates  of  discount  in  this  list 
varied  from  5  to  40  per  cent,  upon  the  nominal  prices  of  the  different 
articles. 

The  term  discount  is  also  employed  to  ognify  other  mercantile 
allowances,  such  for  example,  as  Uie  abatement  of  12  per  cent,  made 
upon  the  balances  which  underwriters,  or  insurers  of  sea  risks,  receive 
at  the  end  of  the  year  from  the  brokers  by  whom  the  insurances 
have  been  effected.  The  word  discount  is  further  used,  in  contra- 
distinction to  premium,  to  denote  the  diminution  in  value  of  secu- 
rities which  are  sold  according  to  a  fixed  nominal  value,  or  according 
to  the  price  they  may  have  originally  cost.  If,  for  example,  a 
share  in  a  canal  company  upon  which  100/.  has  been  paid  is  sold  in 
the  market  for  98/.,  the  value  of  the  share  is  stated  to  be  at  2  per 
cent,  discount. 

There  are  one  or  two  old  difficulties  connected  with  discount.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  equation  ofpaytnentt.  Were  it  not  for  the  difficulty, 
and  its  principle,  this  would  not  be  worth  notice.  It  was  at  one  time 
the  custom  of  tiie  works  on  arithmetic  to  point  out,  when  sums  of 
money  are  due  at  different  times,  at  what  time  the  total  amount  is 
to  be  paid  at  once,  in  such  manner  that  the  receiver  ma^  gain, 
by  the  sums  which  are  prepaid,  what  he  loses  by  those  which  are 
overdue. 

To  take  a  simple  case,  say  it  is  understood  that  money  makes 
5  per  cent,  simple  interest,  that  100^  is  due  in  three  years,  and 
800/.  more  in  seven  years.  The  first  rule  that  was  given  leads,  as 
the  reader  knows,  to  the  payment  of  the  whole  400/.  in  six  years; 
by  which  the  interest  on  800/.  paid  a  year  before  its  time  balances 
that  on  100/.  paid  three  years  after  its  time.  But  this,  it  is  said, 
was  not  fair;  for  not  interest,  but  discount,  should  be  allowed  for 
the  sum  paid  before  it  is  due.  That  is,  the  400/.  paid  at  the  in- 
termediate time  should  yield  100/.  due  +  interest  on  it  since  it  was 
due  -f  a  sum  which  put  out  to  interest  will  make  the  8002.  at 
the  end  of  the  seven  years.  The  rule  for  this  case  gives  a  result 
5*9615574  years,  instead  of  six  years;  which  will  be  found  to  satisfy 
the  conditions. 

In  truth,  however,  it  depends  entirely  upon  what  the  notion  of 
fsimess  is,  whetiier  one  nde  ia  better  than  the  other,  or  whether  either 
will  do.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  simple  UUereit  is  a  fiction 
in  real  business.  A  creditor  cannot  demand  more  than  simple  interest 
by  law  :  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  because  certain  money  is 
paid  under  the  name  of  interest,  the  receiver  will  let  it  lie  barren  in  a 
bag.  But  what  we  say  is  this  :  ke^  to  the  fiction  on  which  both  rules 
are  constructed,  Ut  all  intcrevt-mowy  remain  hoxrtn,  and  the  two  rules 
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win  come  to  the  tame  thing  in  the  end.  And  it  is  not  fair  to  con- 
Btruct  rules  on  the  supposition  of  simple  interest,  and  then  to  com- 
plain of  the  inaptitude  of  those  rules  to  represent  the  results  of 
real  business.  Remaining  by  mmple  interest,  let  us  see  how  the 
receiver  will  stand  at  tibe  end  of  the  seren  years,  upon  the  different 
suppositions : — 

1.  If  no  equation  of  payments  be  made,  he  will  have  1 002.  +  four 
years'  interest  +  3002.  just  received,  4201.  in  aU,  with  which  he  is  to  go 
on  making  interest  on  4002.  only. 

2.  If  he  receive  by  the  first  rule  4002.  at  the  end  of  six  years,  he 
win  at  the  end  of  Uie  seventh  year  have  4202.,  of  which  4002.  is  to  go 
on  at  interest  as  before. 

8.  If  he  receive  by  the  second  rule  he  wiU  have  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year  (1002,.  +  2*961...  years*  interest)  which  he  received  + 1*038... 
years'  interest  which  he  makes  on  the  1002.  (the  other  part  not  making 
interest)  +  the  sum  which  will  in  1*038...  years  yield  3002.  (285*192...)  + 
the  interest  on  this.  That  is,  4202.  altogether,  of  which  202.  is  interest 
only :  for  the  last-mentioned  item,  though  gained  in  the  manner  of 
interest,  is  discount  intended  to  make  up  a  principdL  Or,  if  any  one 
will  not  admit  this  last  distinction,  then  the  most  approved  rule  puts 
the  receiver  in  a  worse  position  than  the  old  rule.' 

The  fact  is,  that  if  equation  of  payments  were  ever  made,  it  ought 
to  be  supiK>sed  that  all  money,  principal  and  interest,  becomes  pro- 
ductive money  to  the  receiver  h-om  the  moment  it  is  received :  or 
compound  interest  should  be  supposed.  This  puts  the  parties  into  a 
state  of  equity  at  all  times,  both  during  the  longest  term  of  debt  and 
after.  To  show  this,  suppose  that  A  is  due  at  the  end  of  a  years  and 
B  at  the  end  of  b  years,  interest  being  r  per  pound.  To  satisfy  this 
debt  by  a  sum  A  +  B  paid  at  x  years  from  this  time,  the  equation  to 
determine  x  is 

A  +  B=JL(l+r)»-«  + 


»-* 


(1+r) 

and  the  receiver  of  the  equated  sum,  m  years  after  its  receipt,  or  d? -I'm 
years  from  the  present  time^  will  have  (A  +  B)  (1  +  r)**  which  is 


A(l+r)»+"-«  +B 


(l+r)« 


Or 


(1  +  r)*-^ 
A(l+r)»+»-«  +B(l  +  r)«+"-» 


And  this  is  precisely  what  he  would  have  had  from  the  payments 
themselves.  And  the  accumulations  or  present  value  of  the  equated 
sum  are  at  all  times  equal  to  the  acc\unulations  or  present  values  of 
the  payments. 

There  is  another  remarkable  case  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  dis- 
count at  simple  interest  is  compared  with  notions  derived  from  com- 
pound interest,  and  a  rule  is  consequently  said  to  be  false  which  is, 
upon  its  own  hypothesis,  perfectly  true.  The  value  of  an  interminable 
annuity,  calculated  at  simple  interest,  comes  out  infinitely  great :  or 
no  sum  is  large  enough  to  pay  it.  Now  it  is  clear  that  202.  wiU  pay 
an  annuity  of  12.  a  year  at  five  per  cent,  for  ever.  And  this  may  even 
be  called  simple  interest,  for  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  interest  of  the 
202.  is  paid  away,  and  the  original  principal  only  remains :  so  that  there 
is  no  interest  upon  interest.  But  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  construction 
of  all  rules  at  simple  interest,  the  money  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  two 
parts,  productive  and  unproductive,  and  a  rule  which  expressly  re- 
quires payment  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  productive 
part,  may  produce  very  different  results  from  another  in  which  the 
unproductive  part  is  paid  away  first.  Now  take  the  case  of  an  annuity 
for  three  years,  of  12.,  money  making  r  per  pound.  The  ordinary  rule 
gives 

(1 -h  r)r-»  +  (1  +  2r)-i  +  (1 -h  S*-)-* 


At  the  end  of  a  year,  this  becomes 

1  +  r 


!-»• 


1+r 


l+2r  ^  I  +  3r 


Th«  first  term  1  is  partiv  principal,  partly  interest:  and  12.  of 
annuity  has  become  due.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  rule  was 
framed  does  not  allow  us  to  pay  away  the  r(l  +  2r)— *  and  r(l  +  8r)~», 
which  are  never  to  make  interest  again,  in  part  of  the  first  year's 
annuity,  but  requires  that  the  1,  part  of  which  will  make  interest, 
diould  all  be  so  paid.  And,  when  the  productive  money  is  broken  in 
upon  before  the  improductive  is  all  gone,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  no 
sum  is  large  enough  to  pay  a  perpetual  annuity :  and,  if  this  be  done, 
not  only  may  the  rule  for  a  perpetual  annuity  be  objected  to,  but  with 
as  much  justice  that  for  a  finite  term  of  years.  For  instance,  at  10 
per  oent.,  an  annuity  of  12.  for  five  years  is  worth,  according  to  the 
luraal  simple-mterest  suppositions,  3-892612.  A  year's  interest  is 
•3892612.;  let  this  aU  be  paid  away,  and  the  balance  of  12.  made  up 
out  of  the  principal,  and  so  on,  and  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  sum 
m  hand  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years :  in  fact  3-790792.  wiU  in  this  way 
be  enough  to  meet  aU  demands.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  rule  is 
constructed  supposes  the  annual  demands  to  be  made  up  out  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  in  the  following  way,  the  sums  before  the  lines 


showing  how  the  pound  yearly  accruing  due  is  nfised,  pirtly  ont  of 
principal;  partly  out  of  interest : — 

Prineipal.  laterest. 

3*89261  *38926 

Pay    -90909     +     -09091  =  £1. 

2*98352  '29835 

•29835 
Pay    -88333     +      16667  « £1. 

215019  '48008 

'21502 
Pay    '76923     +      23077  =  £1 

1-38096  -41428 

•18810 
Pay    -71429     +     '28571  =  £1. 

•66667  ^26667 

'06667 
Pay    -66667     +     -83338  =  £1. 


•00000 


■00001 


While  if  interest  were  made  to  go  as  far  as  H  ooald,  we  ahoold 
have 

8*89261 
•38926 


8*28187  after  paying  £1. 
•82819 


2*61006        t,         „ 
'26101 


1-87107        „         « 
•18711 


1*05818        M 
•10582 


•16400 


to  thai  there  would  remain  '1642. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  rule  for  annuitiea  by  discooBtmg  it  nnpli 
interest  if  wrong  except  upon  the  condition  that  jHineipal  soA  iato^it 
are  to  be  rated  in  a  specified  way  (which  those  who  underBtud  Uie 
formula  will  easily  collect)  to  meet  the  accruing  demands.  And  more- 
over, when  interest  is  to  be  all  disposed  of  first,  before  any  prindpal  ii 
touched,  the  rtUetfor  ample  and  eompound  inUretl  are  itkntieoL 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  distinguish  between  troe  diwount  lod 
the  discount^of  commerce.  When  a  bill  of  exchange  for  1002,  baring 
three  months  to  run,  is  presented  by  the  holder  for  disooimt;  the 
discounter  calculates  the  simple  interest  on  1002.  for  three  moutbi, 
with  three  days  of  grace  added,  deducts  this  from  the  unooat 
of  the  biU  and  pays  over  the  difference  to  the  holder.  Thus  it 
will  be  found  on  consideration,  that  the  discounter  always  oMaiDi 
B<Mnething  mcnre  than  the  usual  and  current  rate  of  interest  for  the 
money  that  he  thus  employs.  Bills  of  exchange,  on  which  iretlie 
best  names,  are  discounted  on  the  lowest  or  most  liberal  toma; 
because  the  rate  of  discount  must,  of  course,  rise  as  the  duiwterol 
the  parties  to  the  bill  appears  to  be  lower  in  point  of  solrepcy :  the 
rate  of  discount  also  has  a  tendency  to  rise,  when  monev  is  aom, 
which  tendency  not  imfrequently  grows  into  an  effect  almoei  inde- 
pendently of  the  character  of  tne  paper  offered  for  disoooDt  [See 
examples  imder  Bank  ;  where  also  see  Re-discount,  vol  i.,  coL  853. 
The  usual  course  of  the  Bank  of  En^^d  in  regard  to  disonmtioe 
will  be  found  fully  explained  in  the  aiticle  Bank,  Banksb,  Bavxiw^J 
Also,  imder  other  circumstances,  when  confidence  is  interrupted,  the 
discounting  of  bills  is  only  done  at  very  high  rates,  and  in  aco^^ 
extreme^  cases  it  is  altogether  refused  by  the  ordinary  bill  discoootaL 
('  Rep.  of  Committee  on  Bank  Acts '  1858,  p.  riii) 

Discount  is  also  said  to  take  place  on  merchandise,  when  a  buyer 
having  agreed  with  the  seller  to  pay  for  the  goods  so  much  on  auchft 
day  which  is  to  come,  before  that  day  arrives  finds  that  he  k  io  ow 
sufficiently  to  pay,  and  chums  and  gets  from  the  seller  a  dednc^ 
from  the  price  so  settled,  in  consideration  of  his  anticipating  the  (hj 
of  payment.  This  discount  is  in  practice  made  at  a  rate  which  luuauy 
exceeds  the  current  interest  of  the  day. 

DISCOVERY  IN  LAW.    [Equity.] 

DISCOVERY.    [IirvKNTiON  and  Disoovirt.] 

DISCUS  (8(criros,  diaeoi),  a  quoit  of  stone,  brass,  or  mm,  10  or  u 
inches  in  diameter,  with  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  diverted  them- 
selves in  the  public  games.  The  discus,  when  perforated  like  oor 
modem  quoit,  was  thrown  by  the  help  of  a  thong,  put  throu^  the 
middle  of  it.  It  was  at  other  times  of  a  solid  piece,  and  vaa  then 
hurled  directly  from  the  hand.  The  object  was  to  throw  it  to  aa  gr^ 
a  distance  as  possible.  This  last  method  is  illustrated  by  the  celebraW 
statue  of  the  Discobolus,  or  quoit  thrower,  attributed  to  Myron.  Of 
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thia  funoiu  sUtue  Bereral  ancient  copies  are  in  existence,  one  of  the 
T«i7  finest  boing  that  in  the  British  Kuseum  engraved  below*     The 


[Ihe  DiMobolQs,  from  the  ttatiM  in  the  BritUh  Kofeam.! 

tgan  is  repKsenied  in  aetaon  at  the  precise  moment  of  delivering  the 
discus.  Ovid  ('  Metam./  IL  z.,  ▼.  175)  and  Statins  ('  Theb./  vi,  y.  646) 
have  both  described  the  diversion  of  the  discus ;  see  also  Petri  Fabri, 
'  AgonistJoon,  Mye  de  Re  Athletioa,  Lndisque  Yeterom/  4to,  11.  ii.^  e.  1., 
Loii  1595. 

^e  tenn  discos  was  likewise  applied  to  circular  ahields  or  buoklers, 
of  a  large  size,  placed  in  the  temples,  on  which  great  actions  were 
npiOMUted,  or  the  names  inscribed  of  the  ephebi,  that  is  of  the  young 
men,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country. 
One  of  these  circular  shields  is  in  the  Townleyl  Collection  of  the 
British  Museum,  oontsdning  the  names  of  the  ephebi  of  Athens,  under 
Alcamenes,  when  he  held  the  office  of  cosmetes.  It  was  found  in  a 
church  at  Athens  in  1748,  by  Dr.  Askew,  who  was  informed  that  it 
hsd  been  brought  there  from  the  Parthenon.  Such  too  was  the  shield 
of  Scipio  Airicanus,  found  in  the  Rhone  in  1656,  engraved  in  Spon*B 
'Miscellanea  Eruditse  Antiquitatis,'  p.  152,  edit.  1685.  Anacreon  has 
an  ode  on  a  disk  of  silver,  representing  Aphrodite  rising  from  the 
Bea:  Od.  51,  Vis  Attrxoy  IxoKra^At^Sirify.  See  likewise  Montfaucon, 
'  Sapplem.  de  TAnt.  ExpUq.,'  liv.  iii.  p.  64.  Discs  sculptured  on  both 
mdes,  with  heads,  bacchanal  subjects,  &c.,  were  also  suspended  by 
chains  between  the  columns  of  Roman  mansions  and  theatres.  Sevend 
specunens  of  these  dypea,  as  they  were  called,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Qrseco-Ronaan  Basement  Room  of  me  British  Museum. 

DI3-DIAPAS0N,  the  name  given  by  the  Qreeks  to  a  scale  of  two 
octaves.    [DiAPABOir.] 

DISLOCATION.  Various  parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  be  dis- 
pboed  by  the  direct  application  of  violence  or  by  more  gradual  causes. 
But  the  term  digloctUwn  is  commonly  appropriated  to  displacements 
occurring  about  the  joints.  In  this  sense  it  is  nearly  synonymous  with  ' 
bucaiion,  but  not  entirely ;  for  the  latter  term  carries  with  it  more  of 
the  idea  of  external  force,  and  it  is  not  quite  so  generally  applied.  It 
is  usual,  for  instance,  to  speak  of  the  didocctUon,  not  the  luxation,  of 
the  internal  cartilage  of  ^e  knee ;  and  the  latter  term  is  seldom  if  ever 
iised  in  describing  the  displacements  of  the  small  bones  of  the  wrist  or 
instep,  or  of  single  vertebr». 

The  injuries  classed  under  this  title  maybe  effected  by  external 
riolence,  or  try  the  undue  contraction  of  muscles,  or  by  both  of  these 
causes  combined;  and  they  result  in  some  instances  from  disease 
within  the  joints  themselves,  by  which  their  ligaments  are  weakened  j 


or  destroyed,  and  their  sockets  rendered  insecure  by  ulceration  and 
other  gradual  changes. 

When,  b^  the  protrusion  of  the  bone  through  the  skin,  or  other- 
wise, the  dislocation  is  complicated  with  an  external  wound  exposing 
ibe  cavity  of  the  j oint,  it  is  said  to  be  compound  ;  and,  as  in  the  parall^ 
case  of  fracture,  this  aggravation  of  the  injury  is  veiy  serious,  and  the 
most  skilful  management  is  required  to  save  the  life  or  limb,  where 
the  injury  happens  to  one  of  the  larger  joints. 

The  particular  dislocation  takes  its  name  either  from  the  joint 
itself  or  from  the  farthest  bone;  and  various  terms  are  added  to  indi- 
cate the  dfrection  of  the  displacement,  or  the  new  situation  of  the 
head  of  the  bone.  Thus,  the  most  common  form  of  the  accident  at 
the  hip  is  called  '*  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  (thigh-bone) 
backwards  upon  the  donum  Uii  "  (flat  part  of  the  haunch-bone). 

Any  bone  may  be  displaced  in  any  direction,  but  the  accident 
happens  most  frequently  in  those  joints  and  directions  in  which  the 
extent  of  motion  is  the  greatest.  Thus  the  most  common  dislocation 
is  that  of  the  shoulder,  which  is  the  most  movable  joint ;  and  its  most 
frequent  variety  is  that  in  which  the  head  of  the  humeruB  (or  bone  of 
the  upper  arm)  is  drawn  downwards  into  the  axiUa  (or  arm-pit)  by  the 
sudden  contraction  of  certain  strong  muscles.  This  happens  when  the 
arm  is  raised  to  the  utmost,  as  in  reaching  to  close  a  window ;  that  is 
when  it  has  moved  through  an  angle  of  160  degrees  from  its  natural 
position.  The  most  usual  dislocation  of  the  hip  is  that,  already  men- 
tioned, on  the  dorsum  Uii,  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  generally  produced 
by  sudden  pressure  or  a  blow  on  the  knee  when  the  thigh  is  bent  upon 
the  abdomen ;  the  head  of  the  femMr  is  thus  driven  backwards  from 
the  socket,  and  is  then  drawn  farther  back  and  upwardi  by  the  powei^ 
ful  muscles  of  the  buttock. 

The  jaw  is  sometimes  thrown  out  of  joint  by  the  mere  act  of 
yawning ;  and  that  accident  happened  to  a  gentleman  known  to  the 
writer  in  opening  his  mouth  to  make  the  usual  response  at  church. 
The  word  was  cut  short  at  the  first  syllable ;  for  in  such  cases  the 
chin  suddenly  drops  and  is  thrown  forward,  and  it  is  impossible  by 
any  effort  to  shut  the  mouth.  This  distressing  but  irresistibly  ludi- 
crous accident  may  be  relieved  inomediately  by  any  bystander  wrapping 
a  napkin  round  his  thumbs  and  placing  them  firmly  against  the  back 
teeth,  so  as  to  press  them  downwards,  while  with  the  fingers  and  palms 
the  chin  is  steadily  raised  and  pushed  backwards.  But  the  operator 
should  be  on  the  alert  to  withdraw  his  hands  the  moment  the  jaw 
snaps  back  into  its  place,  or  he  may  receive  a  very  unpleasant  inti- 
mation of  the  success  of  his  efforts. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  from  these  instances  how  important  a  part  is 
played  by  the  muscles  in  determining  both  the  occurrence  and 
direction  of  these  accidents.  Hence  arises  in  part  their  infrequency, 
often  wondered  at,  during  infancy  and  childhood;  for  though  the 
flexible  joints  of  the  young  have  a  greater  extent  of  motion  than  those 
of  Uie  adult,  their  muscular  power  is  not  only  weaker  as  compared 
with  the  strength  of  their  ligaments,  but  is  much  more  tardily  tlurown 
into  action,  as  may  be  obsrared  in  their  tottering  gait.  The  fragility 
of  their  bones  is  another  cause  of  this  infrequency,  by  rendering  them 
more  liable  to  be  broken  than  displaced  by  external  violence.  The 
only  dislocation  that  is  at  all  common  in  children  is  that  of  the  hip, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  scrofulous  ulceration  of  the  ligaments  and 
the  socket,  and  of  the  baU-shaped  head  of  the  femur  within  it. 

The  reader  will  be  prepared  by  what  has  been  said  to  learn  that  the 
n)asmodic  and  violent  contraction  of  tiie  muscles  consequent  upon 
wese  displacements  is  the  chief  or  only  obstacle  to  their  reduction. 

This  object  is  efiected  by  a  process  technically  called  exUnntm, 
consisting  in  the  application  of  force  in  a  proper  direction,  and  steadily 
kept  up  till  the  muscles  are  fatigued.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  thus 
drawn  down  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  joint ;  and  being  lifted  over 
the  edge  of  the  socket,  slips  easily  into  its  place  upon  slightly  relaxing 
the  extending  force.  This  force  is  often  required  to  be  very  con- 
siderable, and  in  such  cases  it  is  customary  to  make  use  of  a  block  of 
pullies,  the  bone  which  contains  the  socket  having  been  first  securely 
fixed  to  a  staple  in  the  wall  by  proper  bandages.  Luxation  of  the  hip 
is  here  supposed ;  for  the  other  joints  are  so  inferior  to  that  in  strength 
that  their  displacements  may  generally  be  reduced  by  less  imposing 
means.  It  is  scmetimes  necessary  to  favour  the  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  by  emetics,  warm  baths,  and  bleeding,  and  it  is  reckoned  a 
point  of  good  management  to  call  off  the  attention  of  the  patient 
during  the  extension  by  annoying  him  with  questions  and  even  exciting 
him  to  anger. 

Almost  all  dislocations  arising  from  accident  may  be  reduced  in  this 
way,  and  the  joint  rendered  nearly  or  quite  as  perfect  as  before :  but 
this  can  only  De  done  on  condition  of  perfect  rest  during  a  period 
sufficient  for  the  firm  imion  of  the  ruptured  ligaments ;  for  if  this 
precaution  be  not  strictly  observed,  and  the  ligaments  are  suffered  to 
be  stretched  by  motion  while  the  uniting  substonce  is  soft  and  exten- 
sible, the  accident  is  ever  afterwards  liable  to  recur.  No  time  should 
be  lost  in  seeking  assistance,  for  the  swelling  that  comes  on  soon 
renders  the  nature  of  the  accident  obscure,  and  the  reduction  extremely 
difficult  and  painfuL  When  a  joint  has  been  unreduced  for  a  certain 
time,  which  varies  with  the  particular  joint,  and  with  the  bodily 
strength  of  the  individual — the  weaker  having  the  advantage  in  this 
respect — it  is  unwise  to  make  any  attempt  at  reduction.  The  parts 
have  now  become  consolidated  and  adapted  to  their  new  sitaatian^  and 
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either  the  limb  is  permanently  fixed  or  a  new  joint  ia  under  process  of 
formation.  In  the  latter  case  th^substitute  is  often  better  than  might 
be  expected ;  and  as  this  curious  provision  of  nature  cannot  be  im- 
proved upon  by  art,  it  is  better  to  leave  it  alone. 

The  mpst  dangerous  dislocations  are  those  of  the  vertebree  or  bones 
of  the  spine,  because  in  that  case  all  the  parts  of  the  body  below  the 
injury  are  paralysed.  But  the  vertebrso  are  so  curiously  locked  toge- 
ther, and  have  singly  so  little  motion,  and  are  at  the  same  time  so  well 
supported  by  ligaments  and  muscles,  that  they  are  seldom  dislocated 
unless  by  a  force  sufficient  to  break  as  well  as  to  displace  them.  Such 
an  injury  is  almost  always  fatal,  and  instantly  so  in  general  when  it 
takes  place  above  the  origin  of  the  nerves  of  respiration,  that  is,  above 
the  fourth  vertebrae  of  the  neck.  The  object  of  the  executioner  in 
liftTiging  a  criminal  is  to  produce  this  efifect,  but  he  more  often  fails 
than  succeeds. 

DISPART,  the  difference  between  the  semidiameter  of  the  base 
ring,  at  the  breech  of  a  gun,  and  that  of  the  ring  at  the  swell  of  the 
muzzle. 

On  account  of  the  dispart,  the  line  of  aim  or  line  of  metal,  which  is 
in  a  plane  passing  through  l^e  axis  of  the  gun,  always  makes  a  small 
angle  with  the  axis;  so  that  the  elevation  of  the  latter  above  the 
horizon  is  greater  than  that  of  the  line  of  aim :  an  allowance  for  the 
dispart  is  consequently  necessary  in  determining  the  commencement 
of  the  graduations  on  the  tangent  scale,  by  which  the  required  eleva- 
tion is  given  to  the  gun. 

The  dispart,  therefore,  subtends,  at  the  base  of  the  gun,  an  angle 
equal  to  that  which,  in  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the 
bore,  would  be  contained  between  that  axis  and  a  Ime  (called  the  Une 
of  metal)  drawn  from  the  circumference  of  the  base  to  that  of  the 
muzzle.  In  a  24-pounder  gun,  nine  feet  long  for  example,  the  dispart 
is  equal  to  2'735  inches,  and  the  angle  subtended  by  it  is  equal  to  27' 
nearly;  allowance  must  consequently  be  made  for  IliiB  value  in  point- 
ing the  gun  by  the  line  of  metaL 

In  order  to  place  the  axis  of  the  bore  at  any  angle  with  a  horizontal 
plane,  a  "  tangent  scale "  is  employed  [Ordnaitoe]  ;  and  in  determi- 
ning the  graduations  of  this  scale,  it  is  manifest  that  the  length  of  the 
part  raised  out  of  the  groove  in  the  base  of  the  gun  should  (the  length 
of  the  gun  being  considered  as  the  radius)  be  equal  to  the  tangent  of 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  proposed  angle  of 
elevation  and  the  angle  subtended  by  the  dispart ;  in  order  that,  on 
lowering  the  base  of  the  gun  till  a  line  joining  tiie  top  of  the  scale 
and  the  top  of  the  muzzle  is  parallel  to  the  horizon  (which  may 
be  determined  by  a  spirit-level  on  a  rod  laid  from  one  of  those  points 
to  the  other),  the  axis  of  the  bore  may  be  correctly  elevated.  Thus, 
in  the  gun  above  mentioned,  for  an  elevation  of  one  degree,  the  scale 
being  raised  up  till  the  division  marked  1*  coincides  with  the  top  of 
the  base  ring,  the  part  raised  should  be  .equal  to  the  tangent  of  38' 
only ;  for  an  elevation  of  two  degrees,  the  part  raised  should  be  equal 
to  the  tangent  of  1*  83' ;  and  so  on. 

In  some  guns,  however,  such  as  the  8'  and  10'  shell  guns,  the 
68-pounders,  and  some  82-pounders,  where  the  line  of  metal  would 
give  a  large  dispart,  the  inconvenience  arising  therefrom  is  avoided  by 
a  dispart  sight,  a  raised  sight  on  the  centre  of  the  gun  between  the 
trunnions  which  is  of  such  a  height  that  the  line  joining  its  top  and  the 
notch  in  the  base  ring  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  gun. 

DISPENSARY,  an  institution  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  the  supply  of  the  poor  with  medical  and  surgical  advice,  and 
with  medicines  gratuitously.  Institutions  of  this  kind  are  of  very 
recent  origin.  They  differ  from  hospitals  in  this,  that  the  sick,  when  too 
ill  to  attend  personally  at  the  institution,  are  sometimes  visited  at  their 
own  homes  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  charity.  Each  dispensary 
indeed  is  restricted  to  a  certain  district,  beyond  the  limits  of  which 
the  patients  are  not  visited  at  their  own  houses.  To  every  dispensary 
there  are  always  attached  one,  and  sometimes  two  physicians;  one 
Bui^geon,  and  often  a  consulting  surgeon,  and  a  resident  medical  officer 
who  dispenses  the  medicines  prescribed  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons. 
Every  subscriber  to  the  institution  who  pays  annually  a  certain  sum  is 
caUed  a  governor,  who  is  entitled  to  have  at  least  one  patient  always 
on  the  books ;  a  person  who  subscribes  a  larger  amount  in  one  sum  is 
called  a  life-governor,  who  may  have  two  or  more  patients  on  the  list 
The  medicines,  which  are  oommonly  purchased  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties at  a  time  and  at  wholesale  prices,  are  dispensed  in  inexpensive 
forms,  and  in  this  manner  the  extent  of  the  relief  afforded  is  great, 
while  the  cost  is  trifling.  No  other  kind  of  charity  affords  so  much  real 
assistance  at  so  small  an  expense,  and  perhaps  fewer  objections  apply 
to  this  than  to  any  other  mode  of  giving  eleemosynary  aid  to  the  poor. 
Its  peculiar  excellence  is  that  it  enables  the  sick  poor  to  obtain  tdvioe 
on  the  very  first  day  of  their  ailment,  and  they  are  thus  frequently 
enabled  to  avoid  a  protracted  illness.  Even  the  great  metropolitan 
hospitals  are  often  so  full  that  urgent  cases  are  constantly  obliged 
to  wait  days  and  even  weeks  before  admission  can  be  obtained ;  but 
by  means  of  the  dispensary  poor  families,  and  even  the  heads  of 
such  families  in  regular  employment,  may  procure  medical  and 
surgical  assistance  wiuiout  leaving  their  occupation  even  for  a  day.  It 
would  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  principle  of  these  institutions  if 
some  contribution  towards  their  support  on  the  part  of  the  poor  them-  [ 
selves  were  required  to  entitle  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages which  they  afford.    This  would  remove  the  only  objection  that , 


can  be  urged  against  such  establishments,  and  would  enable  the 
independent  labourer,  without  asking  charity,  to  procure  the  best 
advice  for  his  sick  family  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  he  can  possibly 
do  at  presents 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  recollected,  that  these  institutions  are 
exposed  to  much  abuse.  The  attendance  of  the  medical  officers  being 
gratuitous,  there  is  a  great  inducement  to  a  hasty  and  insufficient 
attendance  on  tlie  sick.  On  the  otlier  hand,  a  great  number  of  persons 
obtain  relief  at  these  institutions  who  could  well  afford  to  pay  for 
medical  attendance.  The  oidy  check  upon  these  abuser  would  be  the 
payment  of  the  medical  officers  for  their  services,  who  should  be 
responsible  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties  to  the  governors. 
The  governor  too  ought  not  to  use  these  institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
his  poor  relations  or  servants,  but  to  take  care  that  only  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  are  recommended  for  relief.  This  was  the 
principle  advocated  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Southam,  in  his  self-supporting 
dispensaries.  But  unfortunately  it  met  with  little  suuport  or  en- 
couragement Many  of  the  clubs,  or  societies,  particularly  among  the 
Jews,  aro  on  the  independent  plan. 

DISPENSATION.  The  only  kind  of  dispensation  now  used  is  that 
by  which  the  biahop  licenses  a  clei^gyman  within  his  jurisdiction  to 
hold  two  or  more  benefices,  to  reside  out  of  his  parish,  or  dispenses 
with  some  other  particular  of  his  strict  duty. 

Dispensations  formed  a  great  souroe  of  the  rovenue  of  the  court  of 
Rome ;  fo^^  the  pope's  dispensations  provailed  against  the  law  of  the 
country  in  many  if  not  most  instances,  indeed  in  all  of  an  ecclesiastical 
nature.  This  abuse  was  abolished  in  England  by  the  statute  25 
Henry  YIII.,  c.  21 ;  and  the  power  of  the  pope  to  grant  dispensations, 
not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  was  granted  to  the  arohbishop  of 
Canterbury  under  certain  restrictions.  It  is  under  this  general  trans- 
ference of  papal  jurisdiction  that  Lambeth  degreei  are  granted.  .It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state,  however,  tiiat  this  dispensary  power  is  never 
exeroised  in  civil  cases,  and  but  in  a  few  cases  of  purely  ecclesiastical 
cognisance,  and  in  those  the  tisage  has  become  the  law  rather  than  the 
exception.  The  right  of  the  arohbishop  to  grant  special  licences  of 
marriage,  has  been  expressly  recognised  by  the  legislature. 

Formerly  also  tibe  crown  claimed  a  dispensing  power,  by  which  it 
could  exempt  a  person  from  the  ordinary  liabilities  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm ;  the  limits  of  which  wero  never  exactly  defined.  It  was  ex- 
pressly abolished  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  on  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary. 

DISPERSION.  Light,  as  we  receive  it  from  the  sun  or  from  other 
original  souroes,  as  a  star,  a  firo,  a  candle,  &c.,  appears  to  the  senses  as 
a  simple  undecompoeable  element  by  the  intrumentality  of  which 
objects  are  perceived ;  and  as  for  the  peculiar  colours  of  bodies,  we 
naturally  consider  them,  according  to  our  early  impressions,  as  belonging 
to  the  bodies  themselves,  or  inherent  in  them.  We  are  partly  un- 
deceived in  tiiiis  view  by  the  changing  colours  of  birds*  feathers,  soap- 
bubbles,  &c. ;  but  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
colours  of  bodies,  whether  permanent  or  transient,  by  the  analysis  of 
light  furnished  by  the  well-known  experiments  of  the  glass  prism. 

The  triangular  prism  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  solid,  terminated  by 
two  equal  and  exactly  similar  triangles,  and  having  besides  three  plane 
faces  of  a  rectangular  form,  contained  by  the  sides  of  the  triangles  and 
by  right  lines  or  edges  joining  corresponding  angles  of  the  two  trian- 
gular bases  above-mentioned ;  and  any  imaginary  right  line  within  it 
parallel  to  these  edges  around  which  the  prism  is  capable  of  reyolving 
is  called  the  axia  oftheprianK 


In  the  annexed  figure  the  triangle  bag  represents  a  section  of  the 
prism  parallel  to  ito  bads  or  perpendicular  to  its  axis :  D  B  we  shall 
suppose  to  be  a  ray  or  exceedingly  luurow  beam  of  solar  light  incident 
from  vacuum  or  air  on  the  prism  at  e  ;  this  ray  of  white  light  enters 
the  prism  at  that  point,  and  having  imdergone  refraction  by  the  dense 
medium  of  the  glass,  no  longer  proceeds  as  a  simple  ray  B  f,  but  is  dU- 
pened  or  divided  into  various  rays  of  different  colours  over  the  space 
represented  in  the  figure  by/sr,  and  emerging  at/,F  from  the  prism, 
undergoes  another  refraction,  sudi  that  the  portion  fg  of  the  ray  pro* 
ceeding  from/ is  stiU  more  refracted  than  the  portion  F a  from  p  ;  let 
now  this  dispersed  beam gfrahe  intercepted  by  a  screen  or  wall  p k, 
from  which  extraneous  light  is  as  much  as  possible  excluded,  we  shall 
^en  find  the  elongated  space  o  g  brilliantly  painted  over  with  tints 
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mssaig  gndually  and  insensibly  from  deep  red  to  an  attenuated  violet, 
in  the  following  order,  as  described  by  Newton,  and  since  very  generally 
cQDcuired  in, — ^red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  This 
experiment,  which  first  opens  the  analysis  of  light,  is  easily  made  by 
letting  a  beam  of  sunlight  pass  through  a  small  circular  hole  in  a 
Bhatter,  in  a  darkened  room,  on  a  glass  prism  such  as  above  described, 
the  refracted  and  dispersed  beam  being  received  on  the  opposite  wall, 
ceiling,  or  floor,  acoonling  to  the  position  of  the  prism. 

When  the  image  of  the  sun,  or  a  star,  candle,  fto.,  is  thus  formed  by 
tdmission  throu^  a  small  hole,  and  the  refraction  of  the  prism,  the 
coloured  space  ag,  which  has  the  some  angular  breadth  in  a  direction 
jarallel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism  as  it  would  have  had  if  the  prism 
were  removed  and  the  light  received  directly  on  the  screen  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  i^ace  of  the  prism  (the  screen  being  in  both  oases 
ropposed  to  be  held  perpendicularly  to  tbe  incident  light),  but  which  is 
considenbly  elongated  in  the  perpendicular  direction,  is  called  the 
tpeOnM  ;  and  that  an^^e  of  the  prism  bag  the  sides  containing  which 
B  A,  A  c,  have  been  traversed  by  the  ray  D  K  F  o,  is  called  the  rrfraeting 
angle  of  the  prism. 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  small  orifice,  0,  is  made  in  the  screen  at  some 
pdnt  of  the  spectrum,  so  that  rays  of  any  particular  colour,  green  for 
example,  may  be  transmitted  thro\igh  it;  and  let  the  truismitted 
portion  be  again  submitted  to  refraction  through  another  prism,  this 
heam  being  supposed  very  small,  to  ensure  its  purity  or  near  uniformity 
of  colour.  It  will  not,  after  refraction,  be  again  decomposed,  or  undergo 
any  alteration  of  colour ;  but  if  the  fint  prism  be  turned  round  its  axis, 
which  will  cause  different  colours  in  succession  to  fall  on  o,  while  the 
direcdon  of  the  ray  incident  on  the  second  prism  remains  unchanged, 
being  that  of  a  line  joining  o  with  the  first  prism,  it  will  be  found  that 
u  we  pass  from  the  red  to  the  violet  the  ray  wiU  be  more  and  mora 
bent  round  by  the  r^Eraotion  of  the  second  prism.  This  shows  that 
light  incident  on  the  first  prism,  when  once  decomposed  into  homo- 
geneous elements  by  refraction,  is  then,  at  least  by  refraction,  not 
farther  decomppsable,  but  each  element  retains  its  own  colour  and  its 
own  nfranffibiity,  or  disposition  to  be  bent  by  refraction. 

This  experiment  will  not  perfectly  succeed  with  sun-light  as  above 
described,  because  however  small  be  the  hole  in  the  window  the  incident 
beam  will  not  be  a  mere  ray,  on  aocoimt  of  the  finite  angular  diameter 
of  the  son,  but  a  cone  of  very  sensible  angle,  so  that  the  first  spectrum 
will  bemjnire,  from  the  finite  size  and  consequent  overlapping  of  the 
coloured  circles  corresponding  to  the  elementary  kinds  of  light.  It 
might  be  rendered  pure,  but  at  great  expense  of  light,  by  limiting  the 
beun  by  a  screen  with  a  small  hole  placed  at  some  distance  from  the 
first  hole.  But  it  is  far  better,  according  to  the  method  first  described 
by  Newton,  to  combine  the  prism  (which  in  this  case  must  be  placed  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  hole  in  the  window)  vrith  a  convex 
lens,  and  receive  the  spectrum  on  a  screen  placed  at  the  focus  of  the 
lens  conjugate  to  the  hole  in  the  window.  The  lens  alone  ooUects  into 
a  point  the  divergent  pencil  of  rays  of  any  one  kind ;  the  prism  alone 
boids  it  round  as  a  whole,  but  differently  for  the  different  kinds,  with- 
out (at  least  in  the  position  of  minimum  deviation)  affecting  the  diver- 
gency; and  the  two  combined  will  give  a  ptare  and  brilliant  spectrum, 
but  veiy  narrow.  To  obtain  an  equsdly  pure  and  brilliant  spec^nm,  but 
of  considerable  breadth,  we  have  only  to  replace  the  hole  by  a  narrow 
apeiture  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism.  If  our  object  be  merely  to 
Bee  a  pure  spectrum,  without  placing  objects  in  it,  we  may  replace  the 
lens  iad  the  screen  by  the  eye  and  the  retina,  that  is,  merely  view, 
through  a  prism  applied  to  the  eye,  a  slit  transmitting  light.  In  this 
^y  veiy  pleasing  and  instructive  experiments  may  easily  be  made  on 
the  action  of  absorbing  media  (such  as  coloured  glasses,  &a)  on  light. 
Instead  of  the  naked  eye,  a  telescope  may  be  employed ;  and  in  this 
way  accurate  measures  may  be  taken,  supposing  the  telescope  to  be 
properly  mounted,  and  furmshed  with  cross  wires. 

We  have  seen  that  compotmd  light,  the  sun's  for  example,  may  be 
decomposed  into  its  homogeneous  constituent  rays  by  refraction  through 
a  transparent  prisnL  Conversely  it  may  be  reoompounded  into  li^t 
Bimilar  to  the  original,  merely  by  making  the  rays,  thus  separated,  by 
another  refraction  to  occupy  the  same  place.  This  may  be  effected  by 
pladng  a  prism  of  exactly  similar  material  and  form  to  that  already 
used,  with  its  refracting  angle  turned  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  former,  so  that  the  near  faces  of  both  prisms  may  be  parallel ;  for 
&e  rays  entering  the  second  prism  are  in  the  same  condition  as  if  we 
supposed  their  direction  inverted,  that  they  may  repass  through  the 
fint ;  and  therefore  they  emerge  in  a  similar  compound  ray  with  the 
original,  which  may  also  be  eamly  confirmed  by  experiment* 

The  rays  issuing  from  the  second  face  of  the  refracting  prism,  may 
*lso  be  collected  by  means  of  a  large  convex  lens,  placed  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  jMism.  If  the  rays  after  passing  through  the 
lens  be  received  on  a  screen  of  white  paper,  which  is  first  held  close  to 
the  lens  and  then  moved  away,  the  specUnm  will  contract  in  width, 
nntil  at  the  focus  conjugate  to  the  prism  the  colours  disappear,  the 
original  compound  white  light  being  reproduced,  after  which  the 
cdours  reappear  in  the  reverse  order. 

The  prismatic  analysis  of  light,  together  with  the  phenomena  relative 
to  the  transmission  and  absorption  of  light,  enabled  Newton  to  conclude 
that  the  colours  of  natural  bodies  are  not  inherent  qualities  of  those 
liodies,  but  depend  on  their  powers  of  r^ecting,  transmitting,  or  ab- 
sorbing the  rays  of  lome  ooIouib  more  than  others  from  the  compound 


light  incident  on  them ;  for  all  bodies  placed  in  homogeneous  light  of 
any  colour  appear  themselves  to  be  of  that  colour,  though  they  are 
most  luminous  (making  allowance  for  the  different  intensity  of  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  spectrum)  when  placed  in  that  coloured  light  which 
they  reflect  most  copiously.  Hence  also  arise  the  different  colours 
of  coloured  liquids  or  glasses.    [Absorption.] 

Many  of  the  prismatic  colours  may  be  imitated  by  mixing  coloura 
taken,  as  they  he  in  the  spectrum,  of  greater  and  less  refrang&illty,  as 
orange  from  red  and  yellow,  &c.,  but  imch  compound  colours  are  not 
identical  with  the  homogeneous  light  of  the  same  colour,  being  imme- 
diately decomposed  when  viewed  through  a  prism. 

If  the  original  prism  B  a  o  be  turned  gradually  round  its  axis,  pre- 
senting always  to  the  incident  light  the  same  refracting  angle  a,  the 
spectrum  g^  may  be  made  to  descend  towards  k,  but  after  arriving  at 
a  certain  point  where  the  deviation,  that  is  the  inclination  of  d  b  pro- 
duced to  r  o,  is  a  minimum,  it  then  re-ascends,  and  it  is  usual  to  make 
the  chromatic  experiments  in  this  definite  position  of  mm^mnm  de- 
viation. This  occurs  when  the  position  of  tiie  prism  is  such  that  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  emergence,  or  their  complements  D  B  B,  o  f  o, 
are  equal ;  for  when  the  moving  point  g  has  reached  its  lowest  place, 
it  is  for  a  moment  in  the  condition  of  a  fixed  point  like  the  point  d, 
through  which  we  may  suppose  the  incident  beam  admitted ;  hence 
ra^  proceeding  from  d,  notwithstanding  a  small  variation  of  incidence 
arising  from  the  rotation  of  the  prism,  reach  a,  as  if  it  were  a  fixed 
point  I  and  since  in  dioptrics  it  is  of  no  conaequeftce  to  the  path  in  what 
direction  we  suppose  the  rays  to  move,  it  follows  that  rays  proceeding 
from  G,  notwithrtanding  a  small  alteration  of  the  angle  o  f  o,  would 
arrive  at  the  fixed  point  or  orifice  D ;  and  consequently  the  daia  for 
the  determination  of  the  angles  D  E  b,  a  f  o,  in  the  position  of  iwmimiiTn 
deviation,  are  precisely  the  same,  and  therefore  these  angles  must  then 
be  equal. 

This  being  premised,  the  following  easy  calculation  will  give  the 
neceesaiy  angle  of  incidence  to  produce  a  tninimnm  deviation. 


Since  the  angles  of  incidenoe  and  emergence  are  equal,  the  angles 
formed  by  the  interior  ray  B  f  with  both  sides  of  the  prism  are  equal, 
or  the  triangle  a  B  f  is  an  isosceles ;  let  2  a  be  the  refracting  angle  of 
the  prism,  then  drawing  a  m  perpendicular  to  B  f,  we  have  /  E  a  M=a, 
which  being  the  complement  of  a  em,  is  necessarily  the  angle  of 
refraction;  ii,  therefore,  fi  be  the  index  of  refraction  for  rays  of  any 
given  colour,  the  angle  of  incidence  P,  corresponding  to  a  tninimnnn 
deviation,  is  given  by  the  equation. 


Sin  P=/i  sin  a 


(1) 


Also  the  deviation  of  the  ray  at  either  refraction  is  equal  to  the 
excess  of  P,  the  angle  of  incidence,  over  the  angle  of  refraction,  which 
in  this  case  is  equal  to  a.  If  then  D  be  the  whole  deviation,  or  the 
angle  between  the  directions  of  D  B  and  f  g,  and  %  s  2a,  the  whole 
angle  of  the  piism,  we  get  from  (1) 


Sm  -J-  =  /I  Sm  2 


(2) 


The  angles  i  and  I>,  and  consequently  the  value  of  ^,  admit  of  very 
exact  determination  by  using  a  telescope  properly  mounted,  provided 
we  can  find  in  the  spectrum  an  object  sufficiently  precise  to  fix  on. 
The  transition  from  one  colour  into  another  is  far  too  gradual  to  allow 
us  to  fix  on  the  limit  which  separates  them ;  but  fortunately  we  have 
been  put  in  possession  of  perfectly  definite  standard  obje<&  by  the 
beautiful  discovery  made  by  Wollaston  and  Fraunhof er  of  the  existence 
of  dark  spaces,  narrow  bands  transverse  to  the  length  of  the  spectrum, 
and  now  generally  designated  Fraunhofer's  lines. 

These  bands  are  best  observable  by  forming  the  spectrum  of  a  lumi- 
nous line  instead  of  a  point,  by  means  of  a  prism  of  great  purity,  and 
viewing  it  through  a  telescope  of  good  magnifying  power,  though  some 
of  them  may,  when  carefully  pointed  out,  be  recognisiBd  by  the  unaausted 
eye,  and  after  one  recognition  are  in  future  easily  found ;  and  for  naked 
eye  observations  a  prism  of  moderate  purity  will  suffice.  They  are 
spaces  totally  deficient  of  light,  of  very  unequal  width,  and  exceedingly 
numerous ;  it  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  these  bands,  always  the  same 
in  number  and  relative  position  for  the  same  light,  are  different,  or 
altogether  wanting,  when  the  source  of  light  is  varied.  Thus  sun- 
light, moon-light,  planet-light,  sky-light,  derived  from  a  common 
source,  have  the  same  lines,  but  several  of  the  fixed  stars  have  dark 
lines  of  their  own,  while  artificial  lights  rarely  if  ever  exhibit  dark 
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hnea,  but  frequently  ahow  hight  lines^  of  which  the  light  of  the 
electric  spark  la  ahnoat  wholly  made  up. 

In  the  formula  (2)  suppose  the  angle  of  the  priam  i,  and  consequently 
the  deviation  D,  to  be  very  small,  then 

D=Oi-l)t, (8) 

a  formula  which  may  be  readily  shown  to  remain  true  bo  long  as  the 
angle  of  inddenoe  is  small,  even  though  the  ai^es  of  incidence  and 
emergence  should  no  longer  be  equal. 

Suppose  now  that  while  J>,fi  relate  to  ravs  of  mean  refrangi- 
bili^  they  become  Dn^.  and  Di^Mb  ^<^  ^o  aefinite  kinds  of  rays 
chosen  aa  nearly  as  may  be  at  the  red  and  violet  extremities  of  the 
spectrum.  The  formula  (8)  shows  that  the  difference  of  deviation 
D,— Dj,  or  8  D,  that  is  the  length  of  the  spectnmi,  is  expressed  by 
(Ma~Mi)  *  ^  V^^    ^^  '^^o  ^'  ^^  difference  of  deviation  9fiA  to  the 

mean  deviation  (p—l)  i,  or  — r,  depends  (for  given  selected  rays)  only 

on  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  which  the  prism  is  made,  and  is 
called  the  ditpenive  power  of  the  substance. 

Newton  supposed  that  all  substances  disperse  light  in  the  same 
proportion  as  they  refract  it,  and  concluded  that  in  refracting  tele- 
scopes it  waa  impossible  to  get  rid  of  Uie  defects  arising  from  the  chro- 
matic dispersion  of  the  object  glass.  Mr.  Hall  was  the  first  to  point 
out  Newton's  mistake,  and  to  apply  the  fact  of  the  difference  of 
dispersive  power  of  uibstances  to  the  construction  of  an  achromatic 
telescope  (Herschers^  Light/  art.  425) ;  but  the  discovery  fell  into 
oblivion,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  fact  had  been  rediscovered  by 
Dollond,  and  reapplied  to  the  same  object,  that  the  achromatic  tele 
scope  came  into  general  use.  The  mode  in  which  the  compensation  is 
effected  by  the  use  of  two  lenses  may  be  readily  imderstood  from  the 
following  considerations. 

Imagine  a  single  ray  to  be  transmitted  through  a  convex  lens  in  a 
direction  nearly  parallel  to  its  axis,  but  at  a  good  distance  from  its 
centre.  If  tangent  planes  be  drawn  at  the  two  points  where  the  ray 
cuts  the  surfaces,  the  refraction  of  this  single  ray  will  be  the  same  as  if 
the  lens  were  replaced  by  a  slender  wedge  or  prism  of  the  same  material 
bounded  by  those  tangent  planes.  Consequently  the  ray  will  be  not 
only  deflected  as  a  whole,  but  "  dispersed."  If  now  we  consider  all 
the  rays  emanating  from  a  distant  point  in  the  axis  of  the  lens  we 
readily  see  that  the  violet  rays  will  be  brought  to  a  point  or  focus  in 
the  axis  of  the  lens  sooner  than  the  green,  the  green  than  the  red,  &c. 
At  no  one  distance  will  all  the  rays  be  brought  to  a  focus  together, 
and  consequently  the  image  will  be  confused. 

Suppose  now  we  have  two  slender  prisms,  composed  of  different 
materials,  in  contact  with  one  another  or  nearly  so,  with  their  angles 
ifi'  turned  in  contrary  directions;  and  let  a  ray  of  white  light  be 
incident  nearly  perpendicularly  upon  the  system.  The  deviations 
produced  by  the  two  prisms  being  Oi—l)»  and  (/*'—!)*',  the  whole 
deviation  will  be 

0--1)  i  -  0*'-!)  »',  ....  (8) 

while  the  difference  of  deviation  of  the  red  and  violet  rays  will  be 

Sm  .  *- V  .  *' (4) 

Unlees  therefore  ifiifi—l::  B/i'  :/&'—!,  that  is  unless  the  dispersive 
powers  of  the  two  substances  are  the  same,  the  difference  of  deviation 
may  be  destroyed  without  at  the  same  time  destroying  the  common 
deviation  of  the  two  kinds  of  rays.  The  outstanding  deviation  will  be 
in  the  direction  of  that  produced  by  the  prism  of  smaller  dispersive 
power. 

Suppose  now  that  a  compound  lens  is  formed  consisting  of  a  convex 
and  concave  of  substances  difCering  in  dispersive  power ;  and  imiagine 
the  course  of  a  ray  incident  towa»ls  the  edge  in  a  direction  nearly 
parallel  to  the  axis.  By  drawingtangent  planes  as  before,  the  lenses 
may,  as  regards  the  course  of  this  single  ray,  be  replaced  by  a  pair  of 
prisms  turned  in  contrary  directions.  The  small  chromatic  variations 
of  the  points  of  incidence,  and  consequently  of  the  angles  of  the  prisms, 
arising  from  the  dispersion  of  the  ray  during  its  passage  through  tiie 
lenses,  may  be  altogether  neglected.  Now  the  deviations  being  on  the 
one  hand  as  (/a— 1)»  to  0*'— l)i',and  on  the  other  inversely  as  the 
focal  lengths  F,F'for  parallelrays,  we  have  0*— 1) ».*=(/*'— l)*'.t. and 
substituting  in  (4)  equated  to  aero  we  find 

or  in  order  that  the  dispersion  may  be  corrected,  the  focal  l<*wgHTff 
must  be  as  the  dispersive  powers. 

The  dispersive  power  of  substance  is  most  accurately  determined  by 
forming  the  substance  into  a  prism  of  considerable  angle  (supposing 
It  Buffiaently  homogeneous),  and  detennining,  as  before  explained,  the 
refractive  indices  for  two  properly  selected  and  perfectiy  definite 
points  of  the  spectrum,  such  as  two  fixed  lines.  The  ratio  of  the 
dispersive  powers  of  two  substances,  which  is  all  that  is  required  for 
the  construcUcm  of  an  achromatic  object-glass,  may,  however,  be 
determmed  by  different  methods  of  compensation.  One  of  the  simplest, 
at  least  m  theoiy,  which  has  been  much  employed  by  Dollond  and 
practical  opticians  up  to  the  present  day,  consists  in  forming  two 
prmns  of  the  substances  with  small  angles,  and  altering  by  trial  the 
■Bgle  of  one  of  the  prisma  until  an  object  seen  through  both  appears 
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a  free  as  possible  from  fringes  of  colour,  when  the  diipeTaive  pcnrm 
are    inversely   as   the  deviations  produosd  by  the  two  prism  n- 

When  different  substances  are  formed  into  slender  prisms  through 
which  light  passes  nearly  perpendicularly,  not  only  does  the  aeporatiua 
of  the  extreme  rays  bear  to  the  mean  deviation  a  different  ntio  is 
the  different  substances,  but  the  ratio  of  the  angular  extent  of  oiu 
portion  of  the  spectrum  to  that  of  another  portion  changes  frua 
substance  to  substance.  Thus  if  three  definite  points,  (such  as  three 
fixed  lines,)  be  taken  in  the  red,  the  green,  and  the  violet,  the  ntio 
of  the  separation  of  the  violet  from  the  green  to  that  of  the  green  fnm 
the  red  will  be  greater  in  flint  glass  than  in  crown.  TIub  want  d 
proportionality  is  termed  the  irratumality  of  ditpeniou,  sod  the  out- 
standing spectrum  formed  when  two  prisms  as  nearly  as  posnUe  com- 
pensate each  other,  which  is  coloured  green  on  one  side  and  purple 
(from  a  mixture  of  red  and  blue)  on  we  other,  is  called  a  teeoHdart 
apectrum.  This  irrationality  prevents  the  compensation  in  the  cue  of 
a  double  object  glass  from  being  perfect,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  perfection  of  large  refracting  telescopes. 

The  rainbow  is  a  beautiful  natural  exhibition  of  the  diaperuoD  of 
light  into  spectral  odours.    [RAnmow.] 

Two  simple  propositions  relative  to  the  e&ct  of  chromatic  dis* 
persion  in  a  single  lens  are  here  subjoined. 

To  find  the  longitudinal  chromatic  aberration  of  a  leu,  or  the 
interval  on  the  axis  between  the  foci  of  extreme  red  and  violet  nja 

Let  the  red  rays  converge  to  the  point  M,  and  the  violet  to  thsj 
Yin  the  axis. 


Let/,  V  be  respedardy  the  focal  dietancee  for  the  givao  ijteflf 
rays,  and  a  paraUel  system;  then  the  fundamental  equations  for  IdM 

(neglecting  their  thickness),  give  ■=— -  =  constant,  sinoe  the  ny>  of  tO 

colours  in  the  oompound  incident  beam  have  a  oominan  origin ;  not 
differentiate  relative  to  /a,  the  variable  index  of  refraction :  hoioe, 


df    f 


dF 
d/A' 


dii-^ 

1     df        1 
but  since  f  is  proportional  to  fi- 1,  therefore  J  •  JJ  *  7Z\ 

Z  fA  denote  the  total  variation  of  /a  from  extreme  red  to  violet,  aal  y 
the  corresponding  variation  of/,  or  longitudinal  abenatioQi  sad vmj 
h,  the  dispersive  power  of  the  medium,  we  have 

To  find,  in  the  same  case,  the  radius  of  the  drde  of  least  dirooikie 
dispersion.  , 

By  referring  to  the  same  figure,  we  may  observe  that  the  i<^|j' 
are  respectively  the  vertices  of  red  and  violet  conical  sur&oes,  ib«^ 
the  lens  as  a  common  base.  Let  these  surfaces  intersect  in  •  cuflM^ 
which  the  rsdius  is  o  B;  then  it  is  plain  that  aU  theintenM^tftt 
coloured  rays  pass  through  this  circle.  It  ia  therefore  thttoi  w* 
dispersion :  .  j^ 

The  preceding  figure  representing  a  plane  section  of  the  vdo 
system  taken  throu^  the  axis,  it  is  obvious  that,  from  the  tf^ 
of  B  V  relative  to  c  R,  the  angles  o  ▼  b,  o  b  ▲  are  seneiblf  ^°^  . 
the  triangle  v  b  D  is  exceedingly  nearly  isosceles,  snd  thef«foi«  v 

8/  CA  A     /  -_Jfeg 

bisects  vb,  or  bb  =»  -|-  and  ob»BB  .  ^^J'?'^*' 

A 

2*  ^^ 

iotf 


ptnlldinddant  rays  db 

DISPOSITION,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  the  nww  f?!^^ 
instrument,  or  as  it  would  be  termed  in  England,  deed  pou*  °7  ^^ 
a  party  aolemnly  makes  over  to  another  real  property.  1*  ^^ 
used  as  a  title  to  moveables  alone,  but  it  isin  tiie  law  o' '^g^Mah 
that  it  is  of  most  frequent  use  and  of  highest  ^P^'^^^'^'^^^g^ 
v^ance  of  moveables  being  usually  by  assigoatioa  o^  *"f^Jte,. 
When  a  new  feu  or  fief  is  created,  it  is  by  charter  <>' **°*[Twh«8»  I 
containing  a  disposition  in  itself,  or  disposition  in  ^"'.V^  .ijibf  I 
feu,  fief,  or  estate  is  transferred  from  one  holder  to  •o^^^^u 
Disposition,  in  which  aU  the  conditions  on  whidi  the  P'^^'ij  jij 
chsnge  hands  are  set  forth.  Being  givoi  to  the  ^^'f^'r^^^tai 
hands  a  personal  obligation  by  the  disponer  to  give  him  •  ^zLgi^ 
contains  the  warrants  for  getting  the  titie  made  real  }^yj'z^^ 
and  by  obtaining  the  superior's  sanction  to  the  new  ^"^^^/^ 
heritable  propwty  oaoiMt  be  bequeathed  bj  toitiin«*»  '""^ 
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[Will],  the  tiBual  fonn  of  family  MfttlemeiLtB  ia  which  such  pro* 
perty  is  dispoaed  of  is  the  disposition. 

DISSECTION.  The  art  of  separatiiig  the  parts  of  organised  bodies 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  display  their  structure.  It  is  an  art  equally 
applicable  to  both  divisions  of  the  organic  kingdom,  and  indispensable 
alike  to  the  discoyery  of  the  structnre  of  plants  and  aninuus.  The 
grounds  on  which,  for  the  well-being  of  the  community,  every  faeiUty 
flhoTxId  be  afforded  to  the  cultivation  of  this  art,  as  far  as  regarcu 
homan  dissection,  have  been  alreadv  stated.  [Anatomt  Act.]  It  is 
atis&ctoTy  to  oboerve  that  the  prejudices  which  formerly  obstructed 
this  practice  are  rapidly  disappeanng,  and  that  even  the  most  uneducated 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  its  great  importance  and  its  signal  utility. 

DISSEISIN.    [Skisiit.] 

DISSENTERS,  the  general  name  for  the  various  Protestant  religious 
sects  in  tiiia  country  uiat  disagree  in  doctrine,  disd^ine,  or  mode  of 
worship  with  the  Established  Church.  The  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics 
are  not  commonly  called  dissenters.  The  origin  of  Protestant  dissent 
from  the  Church  of  England  is  usually  traced  back  to  the  year  1518, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  when  a  eontroversy  arose  among  the 
adherents  of  the  new  Reformation  in  consequence  of  the  excellent 
Hooper  (afterwards  the  martyr)  scrupling  to  be  consecrated  as  bishop 
of  Gloucester  in  the  customary  canonical  habit,  which  he  deemed 
objectionable  as  a  relic  of  Romanism.  Hooper  eventually  received 
consecration  without  being  attired  in  canonicals.  At  this  time  the  two 
parties  received  the  names  of  Conformists  and  Nonconformists ;  very 
soon  after  that  of  .Puritans  came  into  use  as  the  general  appellation  of 
the  dissenters,  and  it  continued  to  be  that  by  which  they  were  commonly 
distinguished  down  to  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  next  century. 
Tile  toleration  of  the  dissenters,  even  in  the  most  limited  extent,  dates 
only  from  the  Revolution.  During  the  century  and  a  half  that  elapsed 
between  the  Refonnation  and  that  event,  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  short  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  during  which  first  the  Presby- 
terians and  afterwards  the  Independents  had  the  ascendancy,  they  con- 
tinned  to  be  persecuted  by  a  succession  of  restrictive  and  penal  laws  of 
ahnoet  constantly  increasing  severity.  It  was  not  till  1828  that  the 
dissenters  were  raised  from  being  a  merely  tolerated  body  to  a  free 
partieipation  in  the  rights  of  their  fellow-subjects,  by  the  abolition  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  If  the  relaxation  of  the  marriage  law, 
that  has  since  taken  place,  shall  be  followed  by  the  abolition  of  Diurch 
rates,  the  dissenters  will  be  placed  as  nearly  on  an  equality  in  all 
reelects  with  the  adherents  of  the  Established  Church  as  it  is  possible 
^t  they  should  be,  without  the  Established  Church  itself  being 
aboBshed.  In  the  early  times  of  dissent  the  great  classes  of  dissenters 
were  the  Presbyterians,  the  Independents,  the  Baptists,  and  the 
Quakers.  The  most  numerous  now  are  the  Methodists,  or  followers 
of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  some  only  of  whom  are  avowedly  dissenters. 
The  Methodists  are  subdivided  into  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Primitive 
Methodists,  United  Free  Church,  ftc.  The  minor  sects  of  dissenters 
now  make  a  long  list ;  but  many  of  them  may  be  considered  as  only 
subdirisionB  of  or  included  in  the  four  leading  denominations.  Until 
the  formation  of  the  Free  Church,  the  most  numerous  classes  of  dis- 
senters in  Scotland  were  those  which  originated  in  a  separation  from 
the  Established  Church  in  1786.  [Erskine,  Ebkitezeb,  in  Bioo.  Div.] 
They  were  called  generally  Seceders,  and  were  divided  into  Burghers, 
Anti-fiurghers,  Original  BurgherSy  and  Original  Seceders.  The  greater 
number  of  the  Burghers  and  Anti-Burghers  united  in  1820,  under  the 
designation  of  the  United  Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church ; 
in  1847  this  body  united  with  the  Relief  Church  (which  originated  in 
a  separation  from  the  Establishment  in  1752),  the  aggregate  body 
^^iax^  the  name  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chvirch.  The  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  separated  from  the  Establishment  in  1848, 
forms  now  the  most  numerous  body  of  dissenters  in  Scotland,  although 
iQ  Bome  respects  the  members  of  the  Free  Church  disclaim  the 
designation  of  dissenters.  These  bodies  are  all  Presbyterians,  and 
differ  chiefly  on  the  theory  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the 
State,  The  only  considerable  body  of  Scottish  dissenters  of  older 
standing,  with  the  exception  of  the  Episcopalians,  is  that  of  the  Came- 
roniana,  or  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod,  who  are  the  representatives 
of  the  Covenanters  of  the  17th  century.  The  Congregationalists,  or 
Independents,  form  a  considersble  body  in  Scotland ;  the  Baptists,  of 
whom  there  are  several  sections,  are  fewer  in  number.  In  Ireland, 
exclusiTe  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  principal  dissenters  are  the 
Presbyterians,  who  are  mostly  confined  to  the  province  of  Ulster.  In 
the  Census  of  1851  an  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
each  sect,  by  taking  the  number  who  attended  divine  service  on  a 
c^ftftm  Sunday,  but  the  result  was  confessedly  imperfect,  though  it 
may  afford  a  rou^  approximation.  [Census  of  frnz  Uitited  Kinodom, 
Tol.  il,  coL  728j" 

DISSONANCE,  in  musioj  a  term  synonymous  with  discord.    [Dia- 

OOBD.] 

DISTANCE.  The  only  remark  which  we  need  make  upon  this 
conmion  word  is  that  it  is  very  frequently  applied  to  angtdar  distance, 
meaning  the  angle  of  separation  which  the  directions  of  two  bodies 
include.  In  the  apparent  sphere  of  the  heavens,  distance  always  means 
angular  distance.  The  term  apparent  distance  is  frequently  applied  in 
the  same  case. 

DISTEMPER,  an  inferior  kind  of  colouring,  in  which  size  is  the 
imdpal  vehicle  employed  for  mixing  with  the  colour.    It  is  used  for 


both  internal  and  external  walls,  but  principally  for  the  former,  instead 
of  oil  colour,  being  a  cheap  substitute. 

It  is  oomposed  of  whitening  mixed  with  size  of  a  coarse  quality,  in 
the  proportions  of  twelve  pounds  of  whitening  to  one  of  size.  The 
size  is  boiled  and  reduced  to  a  proper  working  consistency  by  the 
addition  of  water,  after  which  the  colour  is  added  to  form  the  neces- 
sary  tint.  Coarser  colours  are  used  for  distemper  than  are  employed 
in  oil-painting  and  colouring.  Scene-pahiting  is  executed  in  distemper, 
and  paper-stainers  employ  distemper  colour  in  printing  and  staining 
papers  for  walla  The  colours  used  in  these  cases  are.  however,  of  a 
better  quality,  and  the  size  employed  is  made  from  the  hide  of  the 
bttffiilo,  or  parchment  cuttings.  The  proportions  of  size  and  whitening 
in  paper-staining  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  size.  In  five  quarts  of 
distemper,  if  the  size  be  strong,  one-fourth  part  will  be  sufficient ;  if 
weak,  about  one-half.  In  mixing  the  size  and  whitening  much  depends 
on  the  judgment  of  the  workman.  The  distemper  is  used  in  a  chilled 
state.    Five  quarts  vrill  stain  about  eighty-four  yards  of  paper. 

The  method  of  painting  of  the  early  Italian  painters  before  the 
employment  of  oil  as  a  vehicle,  is  known  as  tempera,  from  which  term 
our  word  distemper  as  applied  to  painting  is  no  doubt  derived. 

DISTILLATION.  The  process  of  separating,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  a 
volatile  from  a  fixed  or  less  voktile  constituent.  Sometimes  the 
volatile  matter  so  separated  condenses  as  a  solid,  and  then  the  process 
is  termed  tublimaiwn.  [Sublimation.]  When  the  product  obtained 
is  the  result  of  a  diange  mduced  by  heat  upon  the  originAl  substance, 
the  operation  is  namwl  dettrueUve  or  dry  dittUlation.  The  ordinary 
proeesB  of  gas-manufacture,  wherein  certain  liquid  products  are  con- 
densed, is  a  process  of  dry  distillation.  Distillation  m  the  unqiuJified 
sense,  however,  signifies  the  volatilisation  of  a  liquid  by  heat  and 
its  subsequent  condensation  in  a  separate  vessel  by  cold.  It  is 
employed  to  separate  a  volatile  liquid  from  less  volatile  solid  or  liquid 
matters.  It  is  thus  largely  employed  in  the  arts  (see  following  article). 
In  chemistry  the  operation  is  generally  performed  in  an  apparatus 
figured  under  Consxnseb.  The  material  to  be  operated  upon  is 
placed  in  a  Jlask  or  retort  connected  vrith  the  higher  extremity  of 
a  condenser,  which  conducts  the  liquified  product  to  a  vessel  called 
the  receiver.  In  order  to  attain  perfect  purity  from  the  less  volatile 
niatter,  the  process  of  distillation  must  in  many  cases  be  repeated,  and 
it  is  then  termed  reetification.  Some  liquids,  on  being  boiled  in  glM« 
vessels,  produce  sudden  bursts  of  vapoiu*  often  causing  the  fracture  of 
the  yenel;  this  inconvenience  may  generally  be  remedied  by  placing 
platinum  wire,  or  angular  particles  like  quartz-sand,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  Thus  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  can  only  be  safely 
distilled  in  g^ass  vessehi,  by  first  converting  it  into  a  magma  with 
quartz  sand.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  protect  liquids  from  the  air, 
or  to  lower  their  boiling  points  [Boilino  of  Liquids]  ;  in  either  case 
distillation  in  vacuo  is  resorted  to.  When  small  quantities  only  of 
liquid  are  thus  to  be  operated  upon^  the  following  is  a  very  convenient 
form  of  apparatus  :■*« 


q 


A  B  are  two  glass  bulbs  blown  near  the  ends  of  a  tube  about  one  foot 
long,  the  extremities  of  the  tube  beyond  the  bulbs  being  drawn  out 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  capillary  tube  attached  to  B  is  now 
immersed  in  the  liquid  to  be  diiitilled  contained  m  the  bottle  c,  and 
suction  being  appli^  to  D,  the  neoessaiy  amount  of  fluid  is  raised  into 
B,  which  is  then  so  inclined  as  to  prevent  its  return.  The  neck  b  of 
the  capillary  tube  is  now  to  be  sealed  off  by  the  moutlKblowpipe,  and 
the  extremity  D  connected  with  an  air-pump,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc 
joint  A  vacuum  being  thus  made  in  the  bulbs,  the  tube  d  is  fused 
off  at  r,  and  the  distillation  may  now  be  commenced.  The  empty 
bulb  A  being  immersed  in  cold  water,  the  necessary  heat  is  appUed 
to  B  until  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  liquid  has  distilled  over.  The  tube 
connecting  the  two  bulbs  must  now  be  cut  across  with  a  triangular 
file^  and  the  products  removed  from  the  bulbs. 
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DISTILLERY.  Having,  in  the  article  Distillation,  explained  the 
chemical  principles  on  which  all  distilling  processes  necesBarily  rest, 
we  shall  now  treat  of  these  processes  in  their  practical  connection  with 
manufactures,  especially  the  distilling  of  ardent  spirits  in  those  great 
establishments  known  as  distilleries. 

The  Arabians  seem  to  have  practised,  in  the  remotest  ages,  the  art 
of  extracting  the  aromatic  essences  of  plants  and  their  flowers,  in  the 
form  of  distilled  waters,  to  supply  the  luxuries  of  oriental  baths. 
They  are  also  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  to  extract  from  wine  a 
colourless  intoxicating  liquor  by  distillation.  From  certain  passages 
in  Pliny  and  Galen  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  distillation  of  aromatic  waters.  Indeed 
Nicander,  a  Greek  poet  and  physician  who  lived  140  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  employs  the  terms  &fifii^  amHx  and  distillation  in 
describing  the  preparation  of  rose-water.  From  ambix,  which  signifies 
a  pot,  the  Arabic  name  alambic  or  alembic  is  derived.  The  woi^  pot 
and  poteen  are  used  in  the  same  way  by  the  modem  Irish  to  designate 
a  still  and  its  spirituous  product.  It  is  obvious  that  distillation  must 
have  been  a  familiar  process  to  the  countrymen  of  Avicenna,  since,  in 
his  treatise  of  catarrh,  he  compares  the  human  body  to  an  alembic ; 
he  regards  the  belly  as  the  cuctirbit  or  body,  and  tiie  head  as  its 
capital,  through  which  the  humours  distil,  passing  off  by  the  nostrils  as 
its  beak. 

Amoldus  de  Villa  Nova,  a  chemical  physician  of  the  1 8th  centuiy, 
is  the  first  author  who  speaks  explicitly  of  an  intoxicating  spirit 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wine ;  and  he  describes  it  as  a  recent 
discovery.  He  considers  it  to  be  the  universal  |>aiia«ea  so  long  sought 
after  in  vain.  His  disciple  Raymond  Lully,  of  Majorca,  declares  Uiis 
admirable  essence  of  wine  to  be  an  emanation  of  the  Divinity,  an 
element  newly  revealed  to  man,  but  hidden  from  antiquity  because  the 
human  race  were  then  too  young  to  need  this  beverage,  destined  to 
revive  the  energies  of  modem  decrepitude.  He  further  imagined  that 
the  discovery  of  this  aqua  vita,  as  it  was  called,  indicated  the 
approaching  consummation  of  all  things — the  end  of  the  world.  In 
hjB  •  Chemical  Theatre,'  written  towards  the  close  of  the  ISth  century, 
Lully  describes  the  distillation  of  ardent  spirits  thus :  "  Limpid  and 
well-flavoured  red  or  white  wine  is  to  be  digested  during  twenty  days 
in  a  close  vessel  by  the  heat  of  fermenting  horse-dung,  and  to  be  then 
distilled  in  a  sand-bath  with  a  very  gentle  fire.  The  true  water  of  life 
will  come  over  in  precious  drops,  which  being  rectified  by  three  or 
four  succesdve  distillations,  will  afford  the  wonderful  quinteutnee  of 

wine To  prove  its  purity,"  adds  he,  "  if  a  rag  be  dipped  in  it,  and 

kindled,  it  will  not  become  moist,  but  consume  away." 

The  only  substances  employed  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of 
ardent  spirits  upon  the  great  scale  are  different  kinds  of  com,  such  as 
barley,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  maize.  Peas  and  beans  have 
been  occasionally  used  in  small  quantity.  The  principles  in  these 
grains  from  which  the  spirits  are  indirectly  produced  are  starch  and  a 
Httle  sweet  mucilage,  which,  by  a  peculiar  process  called  mashing,  are 
converted  into  a  species  of  sugar.  It  is  the  sugar  so  formed  which  is 
the  immediate  generator  of  alcohol,  by  the  process  of  fermentation. 
In  mashing  one  or  more  kind^  of  com,  a  greater  or  smaller  proportion 
of  malt  is  always  mixed  with  the  raw  grain ;  and  sometimes  malt  alone 
is  used,  as  in  tne  production  of  malt  whiskey.  The  process  of  Tnitlting 
is  that  incipient  growth  called  germination,  in  which,  by  the  dis- 
engagement of  a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  starch,  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  ultimate  vegetable  elements  become  combined  in 
such  a  proportion  as  to  constitute  a  species  of  sugar.  Malting  is  the 
most  effectual  method  of  converting  starch  into  sugar;  although 
chemists  are  acquainted  with  other  and  very  singiuar  modes  of 
eltecting  this  transformation.  By  mashing,  a  larger  or  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  feada  of  the  com  is  thereby  converted  into  sugar,  and  thus 
brought  into  a  state  fit  for  producing  alcohol  by  fermentation. 

The  manufetcture  of  ardent  spirit,  whether  known  as  whiskey  or  by 
any  other  name,  oonsiBts  in  three  distinct  operations  :  first,  mashing; 
second,  fermentation  ;  third,  distillation. 

1.  Maahing. — Either  malt  alone,  or  malt  mixed  with  other  grain, 
and  coarsely  ground,  is  put  into  the  mash-tun,  along  with  a  proper 
proportion  of  hot  wator ;  and  the  mixture  is  subjected  to  agitation  by 
a  mechanical  revolving  apparatus,  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
breweries  for  the  manufacture  of  beer.  When  malt  alone  is  used,  the 
water  first  run  into  the  mash-tun  among  the  meal  has  usually  a 
tempenture  of  160*  or  165*  Fahrenheit;  but  when  a  considerable  pro- 
nortion  of  raw  grain  is  mixed  with  the  malt,  the  wator  is  let  on  at  a 
lower  temperature,  as  from  145*  to  155".  The  following  quantities 
have  been  found  to  afford  a  good  product  of  whiskey  in  a  well- 
conducted  Scotch  distillery  :— 

252  bushels  of  malt,  at  40  pounds  per  busheL 
948         „         barley,   58| 
150  oate,       47i 
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150 
1500 


rye. 
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From  each  bushel  of  the  above  mixed  meal  21  gallons  of  proof 
whiskey  (specific  gravity  0-921)  may  be  obtained,  or  18|  gallons  per 
quarter.  A  few  distillers  are  skilful  enough  to  extract  20  gallons 
per  quarter  from  such  a  mixture.    Ten  imperial  gallons  may  be  con- 


sidered a  fadr  proportion  of  water  to  be  introduced  into  the  mariitiiii 
for  every  bushel  of  meal  at  the  first  infusion.  After  two  or  three 
hours*  agitation,  the  whole  is  left  to  repose  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
then  the  worts  are  drawn  off  to  about  one-third  the  volume  of  water 
employed,  the  rest  being  entangled  in  a  pasty  state  among  the  farii& 
About  two-thirds  of  the  first  quantity  of  water  is  now  let  into  the  ton, 
but  at  a  temperature  somewhat  higher ;  and  the  agitation  ii  renewed 
for  nearlv  half  an  hour.  A  second  period  of  infusion  or  repoee  enma, 
after  which  these  second  worto  are  drawn  off.  Both  infusions  must 
be  cooled  as  quickly  as  possible  down  to  the  temperature  of  80*"  or  70' 
Fahr.,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  run  into  the  acetous  fermentatioD  hf 
the  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen.  This  refrigeration  ii  usually  effected 
by  exposing  the  wort  for  some  time  in  large  shallow  coolers,  placed 
near  the  top  of  the  building,  whero  it  may  be  freely  exposed  to  tb« 
aerial  currents.  But  it  is  sometimes  cooled  by  being  passed  through 
serpentine  tubes  surrounded  with  cold  water,  or  by  the  agency  of 
ventilators  blowing  over  its  sur&ce  in  extensive  cistems  only  three  or 
four  inches  deep. 

After  the  second  wort  is  drawn  off,  a  third  quantity  of  water,  fullj 
as  great  as  the  first,  but  nearly  boiling  hot,  is  run  into  the  mash-tun, 
and  well  incorporated  with  the  magma  by  agitation ;  after  repose,  this 
third  wort  is  also  drawn  off,  cooled,  and  either  directly  mixed  with 
the  preceding  worte,  or  after  it  hais  been  concentrated  by  boiling 
down;  in  most  cases,  however,  it  is  reserved,  and  used  uutead  of 
water  for  the  first  infusion  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  meaL  The  maihisg 
and  fermentetion  are  jointly  called  brewing,  and  «the  period  in  which 
they  are  carried  on  is  by  law  kept  quite  distinct  from  the  ditt^n^ 
penod,  the  one  occupying  usually  one  week,  and  the  other  the  next  in 
rotetion.  About  150  gallons  of  wort  or  wash  are  obtained  from  odi 
quarter  of  com  employed. 

The  first  of  the  above  worte  will  have  generally  the  density  of  1*078 
when  the  grain  is  good  and  the  mashing  is  well  managed,  and  the 
second  a  density  of  1*054,  so  that  the  nature  will  have  a  specific 
gravity  somewhat  above  1*060,  and  will  contain  about  60  poundi  of 
extract  per  barrel  Now,  by  the  excise  rules,  100  gallons  of  such  woii 
ought  to  yield  one  gallon  of  proof  spirit  for  every  five  degrees  of 
attenuation  which  ite  specific  gravity  undergoes  in  the  fermenting  ton, 
so  that  if  it  falls  from  1060  to  1  000, 12  gallons  of  proof  spirit  sra 
supposed  to  be  generated,  and  must  be  aoooimted  for  by  the  distiller. 
After  an  alteration  in  the  excise  laws  some  years  ago,  the  distillen  were 
allowed  to  ferment  worte  of  less  density  than  they  previously  could, 
and  have  been  able  to  effect  a  moro  productive  fermentation.  Th^ 
have  been  also  enabled  thereby  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  nuH  in 
the  mixed  meal.  Formerly  they  wero  accustomed  to  use  three  psrti 
of  malt  to  four  parte  of  barley,  or  two  to  three,  but  they  soon  dimi- 
nished the  malt  to  one-fifth,  and  latterly  to  one-eighth,  or  one-t^tb,  of 
the  whole  graio.  One  principal  use  of  malt,  besides  its  furnishing  the 
saccharine  ferment  called  diastase,  is  to  keep  the  mash  magma  porooi, 
and  faciliteto  the  drainage  of  the  worto. 

2.  Fermentaiion.—ThxA  is  undoubtedly  the  most  intricate,  ai  it  ii 
the  most  important  process  in  distillation.  Experiments  have  proved 
that  the  quantity  of  saccharine  mattor  converted  into  abobol  s 
dependent  upon  the  proportion  of  ferment  or  yeast  introduced  into 
the  worte;  if  too  little  be  used  a  portion  of  the  sugar  will  remun 
undecomposed ;  and  if  too  much,  the  spirite  will  contract  a  disagreeable 
taste.  In  general,  the  worte  are  let  down  at  the  specific  gravity  of 
1050  or  1060,  and  at  a  temperature  varying  from  60*  to  70*  Fahr. 
For  every  100  gallons  one  gallon  of  good  porter  yeast  is  immediatelj 
poured  in  and  thoroughly  incorporated  by  agitetion  with  a  stiirer. 
When  by  attenuation  the  density  is  diminished  to  1035,  one  half 
gallon  more  is  added,  and  another  half  gallon  at  the  density  of  H-^i 
after  which  the  worte  usually  receive  no  further  addition  of  yea* 
The  temperature  of  the  fermenting  mass  rises  soon  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  yeast  8  or  10  degrees,  and  sometimes  more;  so  that  it 
reaches  in  some  cases  85*  or  90*  Fahr.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
froth  or  scum  the  experienced  distiller  can  form  a  tolerably  correct' 
judgment  as  to  the  progress  and  quality  of  the  fomentation^  ^ 
greatest  elevation  usually  tekes  place  within  thirty-six  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  the  process.  The  object  of  the  manufacturCTw 
spirite  is  to  push  the  attenuation  as  far  as  possible ;  this  so  far  diffen 
from  that  of  the  beer-brewer,  who  wishes  always  to  preserve  *  PJJ^® 
of  the  saccharine  matter  imdecomposed  to  give  flavour  and  ^|^" 
his  beverage.  The  first  appearance  of  fermentetion  shows  itself  ^> 
ring  of  froth  round  the  edge  of  the  vat  usually  within  an  ^^'^J^ 
the  addition  of  the  yeast ;  and  in  the  course  of  five  hours  the  tv^ 
tion  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  particles  throughout- the  whole  b^y 
of  the  liquor  causes  frothy  bubbles  to  cover  ite  entire  surface.  The 
temperature  meanwhile  rises  frtim  10  to  15  degrees,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  greater  the  mass  of  liquid,  the  lower  the  temper«a» 
at  which  it  was  let  down  into  the  tun,  and  the  colder  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  tiie  more  slowly  will  the  phenomena  of  fennentationw 
developed  under  a  like  proportion  of  yeast  and  density  of  the  vona 
In  general  huge  vate  afford  a  better  result  than  small  ones,  o°  j|^?] 
of  the  equali^  of  the  process.  It  ii  reckoned  good  woik  when  ta 
specific  gravity  comes  down  to  1*000,  or  that  of  water;  andsuperh-r 
work  when  it  falls  4  or  5  below  it,  or  to  0*995.  ^^ 

After  thirty-six  hours  upon  the  moderate  scale  the  V^l?^ 
begins  to  subside;  and  when  the  attenuation  gete  more  advanced, «• 


pon  the  specific  gruvity  in 
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gT<:a(«r  port  ot  it  taiiB  to  the  bottom  on  account  of  its  denaity  relativuly 
i<i  the  lubjaceDt  fluid.  Id  from  lorty-eight  toiiityhouia  the  liquor 
i*po3  to  grow  clear,  and  become*  comparative!;  tranquU.  It  baa 
bKD  deemed  advaoUgeoua  toward!  the  perfectioo  ot  the  fertnentation 
la  nuH  up  the  wa»h  occaaiDiiailj  with  a  proper  ■tiirer,  and  in  m 
ata  to  increase  its  temperature  a  few  degrees  by  the  tranamiseioi 
steun  tliruugh  a  serpentine  pipe  coiled  round  the  sides  of  the 
S«iie  have  imagined  that  a  caiuiderable  portion  of  spirit  ii  oarried  off 
by  ihe  great  volume  of  carbonic  acid  evolved,  end  have  proposed  to 
BTC  it  by  coTering  the  vats  air-tight,  and  conducting  the  gas  through 
1  pipe  in  the  lide  into  a  vessel  containing  water.  The  economy  of  tlua 
ipptntua  is  not  worth  the  expense  and  trouble  which  it  occaeioiu. 
Tbe  dutillera  content  themselTea  with  encloaing  their  vabi  after  the 
Ant  vinlence  of  the  actinn  under  tolerably  tight  covers.  It  is  found 
tbit  the  acetous  fermentation  is  always  proceeding  simullaneously 
Kith  the  TinouB  fermentation  :  for  judging  b;  the  usual  teats  there  is 
ilwip  a  ili^t  degree  of  aridity  in  fermenting  wash  ;  that  vinegar  is 
in  fact  tonmng  along  with  alcohol,  or  that  while  the  attenuation  is 
incmsing,  scedc  add  is  being  formed.  This  important  fact  serves  to 
iliD*  how  very  talladoua  a  test  the  attenuation  or  diminution  of 
dnisity  is  of  the  amount  of  alcohol  generated  and  eiis^ng  in  a 
fomented  wash.  The  acetic  acid  along  with  tlia  nndecomposed 
Diudlaginous  starch  may,  in  fact,  ■□  far  counteract  the  attenuating 
'  ■  '  ■'  ■  "'  ■«  produce  a  specific  gravity  which  shall  indicate 
spirit  than  is  actu  "  ... 

4  computed  that  every  6  degrees 
Ihl  til  every  diminution  of  the  number 

111!'  third  place  of  decimals,  ought  to  proauce  i  per  cent,  ot  prcwi 
spirit,  or  1  galloD  out  of  100  ;  eo  that  if  the  wort  be  set  at  1'05S,  and 
Dime  down  t«  I'OOO,  II  gallons  of  proof  spirita  are  chargeable  upon 
Bich  Iflil  of  such  «aah.  In  the  fermentation  of  sugar  worte,  1  gallon 
d  proof  spirite  wsa  calculated  for  every  four  d^reea  of  attenuation ; 
but  distillation  from  sugar  or  molasses-wash  is  now  illegaL  With 
oini  vash  there  is  never  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  saccharine 
nutter  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  in  the  best-managed 
((riDFatUion,  and  frequently  indeed  much  less.  In  fact,  each  pound 
of  real  sugar  may  be  resolved  by  a  suoceasful  proceee  into  half  a  pound 
of  licobo],  or  intd)  about  one  pound  of  proof  spirit;  and  hence  as  a 
KilutioD  of  sugar  at  tlie  density  of  VOUO  contains  15  per  cent,  by 
wtighl.or  16  per  cent  by  measure,  which  is  nearly  17  pounds  per 
pllon,  it  should  yield  nearly  170  poimds  from  100  gallons,  or  180 
pounds  measure  equal  to  IS  gallons  of  proof  spirit;  whereas  100  gallons 
uf  corn-wash,  feimented  at  the  above  density,  are  computed  by  the 
tioitelaw  to  yield  only  12  gallons,  and  seldom  produce  more  than  13 
and  a  smatl  fraction. 

Id  the  huge  fermenting  vats  used  by  the  com  distillers  ot  this 
tinntiy,  the  fermentation  goes  on  far  more  slowly  than  when  con- 
ducted upon  the  moderate  scale  referred  to  in  the  account  of  this 
fmce/t  given  above.  About  1  gallon  of  yeast  is  added  at  Givt  for 
(very  1 00  gaOona  of  wort,  and  a  half  gallon  additional  upon  each  of 
the  •uccesding  four  days,  making  in  the  whole  3  per  cent, ;  when  less 
can  he  made  to  suffice,  the  spirits  will  be  better  flavoured.  The  fer- 
mcotntion  goes  on  during  from  six  to  twelve  days,  according  to  the 
modifying  influence  of  the  circumstances  above  enimierated.  After 
ihr  Bfth  or  siitfa  day,  the  tuns  are  covered  in,  so  as  to  obetruct,  in  a 
»rtxii  degree,  the  discharge  of  the  carbonic  acid  :  nnce  it  is  supposed 
thit  this  gas  in  eicen  favoun  fermentation.  The  t«mpentura  is 
uiiully  gnatest  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  when  it  Bometimee  rises  to 
Sl>*  Fihr.,  from  the  starting  pitch  of  60°  or  SS'.  Whenever  the 
ittenujticjn  has  reached  the  lowest  point  by  the  hydrometer,  the  wash 
ought  to  be  distilled,  since  immediately  afterwards  the  sJcohol  begins 
to  he  converted  into  acetic  acid.  This  acidification  ma;  be  partially 
repregted  by  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  oxygen. 

HL  DiaiSalian There  are  few  kinds  of  chemical  apparatus  which 

hive  undergone  so  many  metamorphoses  as  the  still  and  oondenser. 
In  its  simplest  form  it  has  been  ahead;  represented  and  deacribed. 
[Alcxbic]  It  may  be  considered  to  have  reached  ita  highest  point  of 
perfection,  as  to  power  and  rapidity  of  work  in  Scotland,  at  the  time 
when  the  distillers  paid  a  stipulated  sum  per  annum  to  the  revenue 
(or  the  privilege  of  using  a  stilt  of  a  certam  siie,  and  when  therefore 
they  derived  a  profit  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  spirita  they 
oiuld  run  off  in  a  given  time.  Since  the  year  1S15,  the  whiskey  duties 
baca  been  levied  on  the  quantity  distilled,  inde|iendent  of  the  capacity 
•il  the  still.  This  change  has  introduced  a  modification  in  the  distilling 
'rpuatus,  with  the  view  ot  combining  purity  of  product  with  economy 
'if  time.  The  body  of  the  still  is  still  comparatively  flat,  so  as  to 
fipoee  a  large  surface  to  the  fire ;  but  the  tapering  upper  part,  cor- 
fT^nding  to  the  capital  of  an  alembic,  is  made  very  long,  rising 
aumctinies  15  or  SO  feet  before  it  terminates  in  the  worm  pipe  or 
refriserstory  for  condensation. 

linat  distiller' 
KuiJler.    The  ti 

'eniient«d  worts  a  weak  crude  spirit  called  loic  leinet  ;  the  latter  is  the 
low  wine  itiU,  and  rectifies  by  a  second  process  the  product  of  the  Grat 
diitilhtion.  The  annexed  cut  represents  a  copper  wash-still,  having  a 
capicity  of  about  20,000  gnJIona.  In  these  successive  distillationa  a 
qointity  of  fetid  oil.  derived  from  the  com,  comes  over  along  with  the 
ha,  lod  last  portions  received,  and  constitutes  by  ita  combination  what 
axis  AND  SCI.  DCT,  TOL.  m, 


is  styled,  in  the  language  of  the  distil leries,  the  strong  and  weak /ain(». 
These  milky  taints  are  carefully  separated  from  the  limpid  spiiit  by 
turning  Owm  as  they  b^in  to  flow  from  the  worm-eod  iuto  distinct 
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channels,  which  lead  to  separate  Faxiven.  From  these  receivers  the 
various  qusjitiea  of  sphit,  low  wines,  and  taints,  are,  tor  the  purpose 
of  redistillation,  pumped  up  into  charging  backa,  from  which  thoy  are 
run  in  gauged  quantities  into  the  low-wine  and  spirit  stilla. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modem  distillation  is  the 
accompliehment  of  this  essential  analysis  ot  the  impure  spirit  at  one 
operation.  Chemistry  had  been  long  familiar  with  the  pneumatic 
apparatus  ot  Woulte,  without  thinking  of  its  adaptation  to  distillery 
apparatus ;  when  Edouard  Adam,  an  illiterate  operative,  after  attending 
by  accident  a  chemical  lecture  at  Hontpellier,  where  he  saw  that  appa- 
ratus, immediately  employed  it  tor  obtaining  fine  brandy,  of  any 
desired  strength,  at  one  and  the  same  heat.  He  obtained  a  patent 
for  this  invention  in  July,  1801,  and  soon  afterwards  was  enabled  by 
his  success  to  set  up  in  that  city  a  magnificent  distillery,  which  attracted 
the  admiratioQ  of  all  the  practical  chemists  of  the  day.  In  November, 
1805,  he  obtained  a  certificate  of  improvements  whereby  he  coidd 
extract  from  wine  at  one  process  the  whole  of  its  alcohol  Adam  was 
so  overjoyed  after  making  his  first  eiperimenta,  that,  like  another 
Archimedes,  he  ran  about  the  streets  telling  everybody  of  the  sur- 
prising results  of  his  new  inventiot^  About  the  same  time.  Soliinani, 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Montpelher,  and  Isaac  Berard,  distiller  in  the 
department  of  Qard,  having  contrived  two  distinct  systems  of  appa- 
ratus, each  most  ingenious,  and  obtaining  results  little  inferior  to 
those  of  Adam,  became  in  consequrace  formidable  rivals  of  his  fame 
id  fortune. 

The  late  Dr.  Urs  devised  a  form  ot  distilling  apparatus  which  to  him 
appeared  to  combine  the  delicacy  of  the  French  with  the  solidity  of 
the  English  forms.  The  lower  the  temperature  of  the  spirituous 
vapour  which  entera  into  the  refrigerator,  the  stronger  and  finer  will 
the  condensed  spirit  be ;  because  the  noxious  oils  are  leas  volatile  than 
alcohol,  and  come  over  chiefly  with  the  aqueous  vapour.  A  perfect 
still  should  therefore,  he  believed,  consist  of  three  parts:  first,  the 
cucurbit  or  boiler  ;  second,  the  rectifier,  for  intercepting  the  grca 
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ifrigerator.  Three  principal  objects  are  obtained  by  this  ai 
:  firat,  the  extraction  frum  fermented  wort  or  wine,  au  uu« 
operation,  of  a  spirit  of  any  detdred  cleanness  and  strength ;  second,  a 
great  economy  of  time,  labour,  and  fuel;  third,  freeilom  from  all 
danger  of  blowing  up  or  boiling  over  by  mismanaged  firing.  When  a 
liiture  of  tlie  alcohol,  water,  and  essential  oil,  in  the  slate  ot  vapour, 
pasaed  upwards  through  a  series  ot  winding  passages,  maintained  at 
reguhited  degree  ot  heat,  from  170*  to  IHO',  the  alcohol  alone,  in 
Qtable  proportion,  retains  the  elastio  form,  and  proceeds  onward  into 
the  refiTgeratory  tube,  in  which  these  passages  terminate ;  while  the 
water  and  the  oU  are,  in  a  great  measure,  condensed  and  retained  in 
the  pasBsges,  so  aa  to  drop  back  into  the  body  ot  the  still,  and  be 
discharged  with  the  effete  residuum. 

The  system  of  chaimels  shovm  in  J^.  2  is  so  contrived  as  to  bring 
the  compound  vapours  which  rise  from  the  alembic  A  into  intimate 
and  extensive  contact  with  metallic  surfaces,  immersed  in  a  water-bath, 
and  maintained  at  any  desired  temperature  by  a  self-regulating  lArr- 
moilat  or  heat-govemor.  The  neck  of  the  alembic  tapers  upwards  as 
shown  at  b,  ^.  1 ;  and  al  O,  Jig.  2,  it  eut«n  the  bottom  or  ingreea 
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vartibuls of  the  rectifier  or.  r  ii  Its  top  or  egress  veattbule,  vhioh 
oemmnnicatm  vitJi  the  under  ona  b;  punllel  cises,  or  rsotangolar 
ehannels,  d.  d,  d,  whow  width  is  sm^  compand  with  their  laagtii  and 
lieieht.  Tikesa  oaaes  ire  open  at  top  and  bottom,  where  thay  sre 
(oldered  or  riTstad  into  a  geaeral  frame  within  the  ciritf.  inclosed 
tbe  two  covers  r,  0,  which  are  secur*d  round  their  edges 
boll*  and  picking.  Eaoh  osie  is  oooupiod  with  a  nutoarous  senaa  oi 
■helTea  or  tra;a,  placed  at  small  diitonce*  over  eaoh  other,  in  a  bori- 
tODlal  or  sUghtly  inclined  poiition ;  of  which  a  aide  Tiew  is  given  in 
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fy.  3,  and  cross  sections  at  d,  d,  d,  jig.  2.  Each  abtOf  ii  tarnri  tip  i 
little  at  the  two  edgm  and  the  one  end,  but  sloped  down  at  Ou  otiis 
end ;  so  that  the  liquor  admitted  at  the  top  maj  be  nude  to  Bdv  hdi- 
wardi  and  farwards  in  its  descent  through  the  sjitam  at  ahtiio,  u 
indieatsd  b;  the  spouts  in  Jlj,  t.  The  shelres  of  mab  cue  at  ftunfd 
together  by  two  or  more  Tertical  matallio  rodi,  which  [•«  ibim 
through  them,  and  are  fixed  to  each  shelf.  On  reinOTiii|  tin  cma, 
the  seta  oF  ehelree  ms;  be  readilj  lifted  out  of  the  cases  talx  dmtii : 
and  are  hence  o^ed  •un>aiU<.    Tfaa  intamU  i,  I,  I,  Jig.  1,  betnni  itt 
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two  cMw,  ue  left  free  for  the  tdrculation  of  the  wat«r  oontauwd  in  the 
batli-TeHel  O,  0 ;  these  inCamls  being  conelderabl;  narrower  than  the 
CBBBB.  I'ig.  t  repreeents  in  plan  the  surface  of  the  rectifjing  cietem, 
shown^by  two  different  sections  Id  fyi.  Sand  3:  b,  K,Jlgi.  2  and  4,  ie 
the  tbennoatat  or  heat-gOTemor,  shaped  eomewhat  like  a  pair  of  tonge. 
J'ig.  B  is  the  refrigantot^,  Consisting  of  a  double  tube,  placed  in  a 
dgaag  direction,  but  in  one  plana,  and  supported  b;  the  two  upright 
beams..  The  atcoholio  rapour  anten  at  Uie  orifice  i,  and  descends 
along  the  inner  tube  marked  by  dotlad  lihee  till  it  becomes  condensed 
by  lie  coiinter-currenf  of  water  continually  aecending  in  the  annular 
s^aca  between  that  block-tin  or  copper  tube,  and  Uie  outer  cast-iron 
ppe  a.  The  water  of  condenaation  enters  into  that  annular  apace  at 
the  point  0,  being  aupplied  by  the  pipe  D,  and  the  noee  of  the  stop' 
oook  L.  Tha  tutinal  into  which  the  oold  water  ie  poured  must  be 
Bomewhat  higher  than  the  point  s,  from  which  that  water  ie  diicharged, 
after  having  been  healed  to  the  same  temperature  sB  that  of  the  ^co- 
bolic  vapour  last  exposed  to  ita  influence. 

The  still  apparatus  above  desribed  is  worked  as  follows :  Into  the 
alsmbic  put  as  much  fermented  liquor  as  will  protect  ita  bottom  from 
being  injured  by  the  fire,  vhen  it  Is  not  plunged  in  a  bath  of  muriate 
of  lime,  but  exposed  dircctl}'  to  the  fuel.  As  soon  aa  the  ebullition  in 
the  alembic  hag  raised  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath  a  O  to  the 
deured  rectifying  pilch,  whether  170*  or  180",  the  thormoetatic  inatm- 
ment  is  to  be  adjusted  by  ita  acrew-nut,  and  then  Uw  communication 
with  the  charging  back  or  cistern  is  to  be  opened  by  moving  the  index 
of  the  stop-cock  o  over  a  proper  portion  of  ita  quadrantal  arch.  The 
wash  will  now  descend  in  a  regulated  stream  through  the  pipe  o  r, 
thence  spread  into  the  horizontal  tube  p  p,  and  issue  from  the  orifices 
of  distribution  into  the  respective  flat  trays  or  njouts.  The  manner  of 
its  progrtas  is  ahown  for  one  set  of  traya  in  fig.  3.  Tha  direction  of 
the  stream  on  each  shelf  is  evidently  the  revarse  of  that  in  the  shelf 
above  and  below  it ;  the  tumed-up  end  of  one  shelf  corresponding 
with  the  discharge  slope  of  ita  neighbour.  By  difiunng  the  cool  wsui 
or  wine  in  a  thin  film  over  socb  an  ample  range  of  surfaces,  the  con- 
stant tendency  of  the  bath  to  exceed  the  proper  limit  of  temperature 
is  oountoracted  to  the  utmost  without  waste  of  time  or  fuel ;  for  the 
wash  itaelf  in  (nmrtu  becomes  Iwiilin^  hot,  and  experiences  a  powerful 
ataun  distillation.  Thus  also  a  very  lunderate  influx  of  water  through 
the  thermostat  stopcock  suffices  to  temper  the  bath;  such  an  exten- 
^va  vaporiaatton  of  the  wash  producing  a  Far  more  refrigerwit  influence 
than  its  dmpie  heating  to  the  boiling  points  It  deserves  peculiar 
remark,  that  the  greateat  distillation  with  the  Iwst  fuel  is  here  efiectad 
without  any  preesure  in  the  alembic ;  for  the  passages  are  all  pervious 


to  Ihefl^wtir;  whereas,  in  almost  eTBrywaah-sUllhsrBtofcMoaitWBl 
for  similar  purposee,  the  ipiritnons  v^iouia  mnst  fore*  Uiar  sij 
throng  sucoasaive  layers  of  liquid,  the  total  pressute  from  whii 
causae  undue  elevation  of  temperature,  obatruction  to  tlie  pmcai,  id 
forcing  of  the  junctures.  Whatever  aupplenianta^  isfrigwifwii « 
the  vapour*  in  thnr  passage  through  the  bath  nay  be  dsemed  fff 
will  be  administered  by  the  haatgovemor.  The  bsth  regulitei  ^ 
the  thermostat  may  however  be  used  for  obtaining  fine  apinti  ii '" 
operation,  without  transmitting  the  wish  or  low  winca  dors  iW^n 
its  interior  passages  ;  in  which  case  it  becomes  a  simple  rectificf.  Ttr 
emimeumatic  taint  which  spirits  are  apt  to  contrict  Frsm  the  i^-''- 
of  the  naked  fire  on  the  vegetable  gluten  in  contact  with  the  bolt  u 
of  the  still,  is  somewhat  counteracted  by  tha  rotation  of  duiss  •'  ^• 
larga  wash-stills ;  but  it  may  be  entirely  prerentod  by  pladng  tie  ^"' 
in  a  bath  of  strong  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  B  B,J^.  1,  n^l'X'"'^ 
a  thermometer  or,  still  better,  a  thormostit.  Thus  a  safe  Mid  «fe"* 
tempentuiv  of  from  270°  to  290°  Fahr.  may  readily  be  abtiiaed. 

lie  prindplo  of  continuous  distiliatioa,  just  montjfflwd  *>  >»~^ 
been  adopted  by  Adam  about  liity  yean  ago,  has  been  vnr  t^ 
sivaly  adopted  by  Frmch  distillers,  in  relation  both  to  bnndj  wu 
wine,  and  to  liqueurs  of  varioue  kinds.  B^rard,  Blumenthsl,  Hhmt, 
Laugier,  and  oOiera,  have  introduced  suoceeaive  improvementf,  i*"'! 
have  rendered  the  French  stills  beautiful  piecea  of  appm'™  !' 
18fi2,  M.  Boutigny,  of  Evreui,  Introduced  a  system  o(  AsliUmf  " 
which  two  principlea  were  especially  held  in  view,  The  one  "». » *■' 
condonse  the  vapour  almoat  at  the  instant  of  production,  u  b>  ii^^ 
the  conversion  of  all  tha  alcohol  into  linuid  ;  and  the  other  *";*'' 
manage  the  apparatus  as  to  prevent  anything  from  boiling  up  >»  •'^' 
with  the  alcohol,  which  might  contaminate  it,  A  sheet  of  win-ji''^' 
in  one  or  more  layers,  is  placed  so  as  to  intercept  all  •''^•''''''*\',| ' 
alcoholic  vapour  is  allowed  to  pan.  The  veeeels  are  so  uran^ff 
the  product  distilled  from  the  first  apparatus  shall  serve  ta  'f«  ,''■ 
second ;  the  second  a  thinl ;  and  so  on  :  the  last  leading  atU  •  r«|V~ 
rator.  The  boiling  arrangements  provide  for  a  large  baiiDi  r'^''- 
and  s  rapid  evaporation. 

Efficient  as  may  be  the  French  qntem,  it  has  been  found,  <i'"^' 
that  the  smaU  pipea  and  channels,  which  are  suitable  for  the  diililw- 
from  wine,  would  become  clogged  by  the  glutinous  waih  of  m*!""' ?*" 
distilUtioH,  Mr,  Eneas  CoEfoy,  of  Dublin,  patented  a  new  .R«>'^ 
in  1832,  on  the  continuous  system,  which  effected  a  very  liip  ""* 
of  fuel ;  by  causing  the  condensation  of  the  spirit  vapour  tluciigti  "^ 
agency  of  a  potion  of  the  cool  wash,  which  thus  becsoie  f^^ 
warmed,  and  to  that  extant  forwarded  in  ita  progress.    CofejH"" 
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now  liiigely  used  in  Sootkod,  in  the  distillation  of  grain  whiskey ; 
8ume  of  the  stills  are  so  large  as  to  produce  SOOO  gallons  per  hour. 
Another  kind  of  still,  inyented  by  Stein,  is  much  used  in  Scotland  for 
uult-whiskey.  Most  of  the  Scotch  whiskey  now  sold  in  £ngland  is 
made  from  grain  by  Coffey's  apparatus,  and  becomes  marketable  by 
mere  dilution;  but  the  mait-whiBkey,  mostly  distilled  in  small  esta- 
blishments by  the  old  apparatus,  contains  flavouring  ingredients  of 
Tarious  kinds.  The  peat-reek  or  turf-smoke  flavour  of  some  of  the 
\vhukey,  made  illicitly  in  out-of-the-way  places,  is,  there  is  reason  to 
iKjIieve.  more  or  leas  imitated  in  whiAey  distilled  where  no  peat  is 
em^iloyed — ^principally  because  English  purchasers  like  that  flavour,  as 
an  evidence  of  genuineness. 

The  great  spirit-distilleries  of  England,  if  few  in  number,  and  not 
among  the  largest  of  our  immense  factory  establishments,  are  certainly 
among  those  which  contribute  most  amply  to  the  revenue ;  indeed  it 
m:iy  be  doubted  whether  they  have  any  parallel  in  this  particular.  In 
order  that  every  gallon  distilled  may  pay  its  share  of  duty,  excise 
olhcers  watch  the  operations  with  a  closeness  unequalled  in  any  other 
d<>:trjtnient  of  British  industry.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  dis- 
t.IIcr  or  the  exciseman  is  more  completely  the  master.  Some  of  the 
London  firms  pay  more  than  300,00(U.  annually  each  to  the  revenue ; 
and  the  Excise  insists,  not  only  that  all  the  spirit  made  shsJl  pay  duty, 
bat  that  the  distillery  shall  be  so  conducted  as  to  obtain  the  greatest 
quantity  of  spirit  from  a  given  quantity  of  malt  or  grain ;  &us  the 
eiciseman  becomes  virtually  a  chemist  tm  well  as  a  tax-collector. 
Moreover,  the  duty  is  paid  per  gallon  of  spirit  of  a  certain  defined 
strength;  and  the  exdseman  must  be  learned  on  the  subject  of  specific 
gravity,  to  see  that  various  degrees  of  dilution  are  not  produced  in 
such  a  way  as  to  defraud  the  revenue.  Excisemen,  one  or  more,  are 
never  abaent  from  the  distillery,  day  or  night,  Sunday  or  week*day ; 
they  relieve  guard,  and  one  does  not  depart  until  his  suooeasor  arrives. 
Each  exciseman  employed  knows  every  vessel  on  the  premises;  he  has 
a  Toiee  in  the  number,  sixe,  and  shape  of  them ;  he  is  empowered  to 
limit  the  number  of  openings  in  the  more  important  vessels,  and  to 
trace  the  course  and  action  of  every  pipe,  valve,  cock,  and  tap  con- 
nected with  each ;  he  has  duplicate  keys  to  some  vessels,  and  the  only 
key  to  oertsin  others ;  he  can  lock  up  the  furnace  doors,  and  lock  up 
the  stills,  whenever  he  deems  it  his  duty  so  to  do ;  he  can  require,  and 
does  require,  that  the  distilling  of  the  wash  into  spirit  shall  not  take 
place  in  the  same  week  as  the  brewing  of  wort  into  wash ;  in  order 
that  he  may  know  exactly  how  much  wort  and  wash,  as  well  as  spirit, 
ig  in  the  several  vessels  at  one  time.  He  tests  the  specific  gravity  of  all 
the  Uquids  as  often  as  he  pleases ;  he  requires  that  the  numerous  pipes 
efaall  be  painted,  aome  black,  some  red,  some  blue,  and  some  white,  in 
order  that  he  nuay  know  which  is  for  the  conveyance  of  wort,  which 
for  wash,  which  for  the  first  spirit,  and  which  for  the  finished  spirit ; 
he  demands  the  sid  of  ladders  and  passages  to  give  him  access  to  every 
part  of  every  piece  of  apparatus :  in  short,  the  master  distiller  is  so 
thoroughly  controlled  in  aU  the  operations,  that  nothing  but  the  pro- 
spect of  Luge  profits,  arising  out  of  a  Isrge  business,  would  induce  a 
manofactorer  to  wear  such  shackles. 

It  is  partly  owing  to  this  excise  supervision,  and  partly  to  the 
enormous  capital  necessary,  that  the  number  of  great  distilleries 
remains  pretty  equal  year  after  year.  The  following  figures  are 
interestmg,  showing  the  influence  of  different  causes  on  ^e  number  of 
diKtOleriee  in  diffarent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom : — 


England :  Malt  distilleries  .        •        ; 

„         GraiB,  or  mixed  distilkriss] 
Scotland :  Malt  distilleries  . 

„         Grain,  or  mixed  distilleries 
Ireland:    Malt  diatiUerics      . 

„         Gnia,  or  mixed  diatiUeries 


1884. 

1844. 

1854. 

0 

0 

0 

11 

10 

12 

216 

164 

140 

as 

11 

U 

1 

1 

0 

80 

59 

48 

882 


246 


210 


We  thus  see  that,  in  1854,  there  was  not  one  mali  distillery  in 
England  or  Ireland ;  whereas,  in  Scotland,  malt  distilleries  were  nearly 
tenfold  as  numerous  as  those  in  which  grain  was  employed,  or  grain 
mixed  with  malt.  It  will  fall  to  be  considered  under  the  article 
Spirits,  how  much  is  produced  yearly  down  to  a  much  later  date  than 
1854 ;  but  it  will  be  useful  to  show  here  what  was  the  ratio  of  pro- 
duction in  the  three  kingdoms  in  the  three  years  above  named : — 


£n|laad 
BeoUuid 
Ireland  , 


1884. 

GaUons. 
4,600,000 
9,200,000 
9,500,000 

23,800,000 


1844. 

Gallons. 
6,800,000 
7,6Q0,O0O 
5,600,000 

19,000,000 


1854. 

Gallons. 
7,800,000 
10,400,000 
8,800,000 

26,500,000 


England  began  to  increase  its  relative  ratio  about  the  year  1851. 
To  what  extent  poverty,  to  what  extent  temperance  advocacy,  caused 
the  fluctuations  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish  ratios,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss.  Dividing  the  quantity  of  spirits  which  paid  duty,  by  the 
number  of  distilleries  known  to  the  excise,  it  appears  that,  in  1854, 
the  English  distilleries  produced  600,000  gallons  on  an  average  each, 
the  Irish  200,000,  and  the  Scotch  70,000;   showing  that  the  Irish 


distilleries  were,  on  an  avenge,  only  about  one  third  the  sice  of  the 
English,  and  the  Scotch  one-third  that  of  the  Irish.  These  ratios, 
however,  may  have  undergone  some  modification  by  1859;  for  it  is 
known  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  incre^bse  the  size  of  the  distillery 
establishments. 

The  process  of  distilling,  hitherto  described,  has  been  that  in  which 
grain,  either  raw  or  malted,  has  yielded  the  saccharine  element ;  but  we 
have  now  to  notice  certain  recent  attempts  to  produce  ardent  spirits 
from  beet-rooi. 

That  this  can  be  done  has  long  been  known  to  chemists,  practically 
in  France,  theoreticaUv  in  England.  The  only  question  has  been, 
whether  beet-root  distiUing  can  be  profitably  conducted.  One  among 
many  systems  of  operation  patented  is  that  of  M.  Le  Play,  depending 
on  the  fact  that  the  refuse  of  the  distillery  can  be  profitably  applied 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  distillery  itself.  In  1857 
Mr.  Dray,  the  agricultural  implement  maker,  obtained  permission  from 
the  Excise  to  make  trial  of  Le  Play's  plan  in  a  farm  homestead  owned 
by  him  at  Famingham,  in  Kent.  This  consent  was  necessary,  owing 
to  the  rigorous  control  exercised  bv  the  Excise  over  ail  spirit  distilleries 
in  this  country.  At  Mr.  Dray's  homestead,  spirit  was  distilled  from 
the  beet-root,  and  live  stock  were  fed  from  the  refuse.  The  roots, 
having  been  gathered  from  the  fields,  were  washed,  cut  into  slices, 
placed  in  vats,  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  twenty-four  hours,  the 
fermentation  being  aided  by  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  The  same  liquor 
was  available  many  times  over.  The  pulp,  when  removed  from  the 
vats,  was  placed  in  layers  in  cylinders,  the  lavers  being  separated  by 
perforated  metal  plates.  The  cylinders  were  then  closed  air-tight,  and 
steam  was  admitted  to  the  bottom  of  one  of  them.  The  steam 
extracted  a  juice  or  wateiy  spirit  from  the  pulp  in  the  first  cylinder, 
and  passed  thence  into  a  second.  The  vapour  was  then  condensed  by 
passing  through  a  worm  in  6old  water,  and,  as  a  liquid,  was  received 
in  a  vat.  While  the  first  cylinder  was  being  emptied  and  re-fiUed, 
steam  was  admitted  to  the  second  and  thh^  The  object  of  this 
three-fold  process  was,  to  make  the  operation  a  continuous  one,  and 
cause  each  portion  of  pulp  to  be  acted  on  twioe  over,  so  as  to  render 
the  extraction  thoroughly  complete. 

The  hopes  and  expectations  relating  to  this  system  were  thus  set 
forth  in  a  letter  to  the  '  Times,'  written  by  Messrs.  Ridley :  ''  It  is 
much  to  be  regretl^  that  misconception  prevails  respecting  the  pit>- 
pertiea  of  beet-root  to  yield  a  fine  consumable  spirit.  In  France, 
during  the  last  three  years,  millions  of  gallons  have  been  distilled  from 
this  cereal,  converted  into  and  freely  consumed  as  cognac  brandy.  So 
far  this  tends  to  demonstrate  its  superiority  over  grain  for  spirit- 
making  purposes.  Beet-root  contains  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  solid 
saccharine  matter,  which,  when  disengaged  by  maceration  and  distilled 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  will  yield,  in  good  seasons,  25  gallons  of  proof 
spirit  from  one  ton  of  root.  The  root  can  be  ctdtivated  at  a  oost  of 
10a.  per  ton ;  and  allowing  its  value  to  be  augmented  to  20s.,  or  even 
SOf.,  when  used  for  distilling  purposes,  a  verv  handsome  profit  might 
be  obtained  by  selling  its  spirit  at  2«.  per  gaUon.  Besides  which,  the 
pulp  of  the  root,  after  being  denuded  of  its  saocharum,  is  in  no  way 
deteriorated  as  cattle  food ;  on  the  contrary,  some  authorities  assert 
that,  being  partially  cooked,  it  is  then  more  nutritious.  Our  Inland 
Revenue  laws  in  many  instances  are  found  to  operate  obnoxiously 
against  native  enterprise.  Why  not  allow  our  farmers  freely  to  distil 
their  produce  and  apply  the  refuse  to  fatten  cattle,  as  is  the  common 
order  'Of  things  on  tiie  continent,  particularly  in  Qermany.  A  new 
field  might  easily  be  opened  for  the  cultivation  of  beet-root,  on  lands 
now  lying  waste,  which  cotdd  be  profitably  turned  to  account,  to 
provide  spirit  for  man  and  food  for  beast ;  while  the  highly-cultivated 
grain  lands  could  be  more  exclusively  devoted  to  their  legitimate 
.piupose  of  raising  breadstufis  for  the  actual  wants  of  the  community." 

This  bright  picture  has  hitherto  been  only  a  picture  :  either  because 
the  estimates  were  fsa^  beyond  the  average  truth,  or  because  the  heavy 
spirit-duty  operates  as  a  bar  to  improvement  in  England.  The  Excise 
authorities  nave  certainly  not  been  obdurate  in  the  matter.  At 
Famingham,  the  spirit  produced  was  fo\md  to  be  very  i«w,  but  was 
improved  by  rectifying;  and  it  was  proposed  to  fix  a  rectifying 
apparatus  to  the  stills  themselves,  so  as  to  complete  all  the  operations 
on  the  spot.  The  spent  pulp  was  said  to  be  worth  15«.  per  ton,  to  be 
mixed  with  cut  hay  as  a  food  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Listening 
to  the  representations  made,  the  Excise,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Treasury,  permitted  eleven  more  beet-root  distilleries  te  be  established 
in  various  parts  of  Eng^d.  The  result,  after  a  year  or  so,  came  out 
as  follows : — 

Boot  Spirit       Frodaee  per ' 

distilled.         obtained,      ton  of  root. 


Tons. 

Gallons. 

GalloBs. 

Bnddington 

*" 

517 

.    4681 

8-9 

Linooln          • 

600 

5710 

0*5 

Louth        « 

884 

4602 

5*5 

Laxton  •        • 

897 

8485 

8-9 

Fineshada  • 

615 

4201 

8*1 

Bolney  •        • 

818 

2074 

6-6 

Minety 

759 

7008 

9-2 

Crcwmarsh    . 

207 

1260 

6-0 

Beading      • 

460 

4895 

9-5 

Otford    .        • 

224 

1782 

t'9 

Fnlham      • 

70 

487 

6*9 

607 
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The  produce  thus  varied  from  54  to  94  gallons  per  ton,  instead  of 
25  gallons  according  to  the  estimate.  The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
thus  reported  on  the  whole  subject  in  1858  to  the  Treasury: 
''Messrs.  Dray,  who  made  the  apparatus,  and  are  licensed  by  the 
patentee  of  the  process,  represented  to  us  so  strongly  the  necessity  of 
giving  a  fair  scope  to  their  experiment,  by  trying  it  on  a  lai^ge  scale, 
and  with  the  produce  of  various  qualities  of  soil,  that  we  obtained 
your  lordships'  leave  (not  without  first  ascertaining  that  the  licensed 
distiUers  would  have  no  objection)  to  permit  the  erection  of  twelve 
beet-root  spirit  distilleries  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  selection  of  persons  and  of  places  being  left  to  Messrs.  Dray. 
Only  ten  (?)  of  these  distilleries  have  been  in  operation ;  but  as  none 
of  them  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  saleable  spirit,  or  spirit  of  any 
kind  in  sufficient  quantity  per  ton  of  root  to  pay  their  working 
expenses  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  projectors,  it  may  fairly 
be  assumed  that  the  process  can  never  be  successfully  adopted  in  this 
country.  The  observations  of  oiu*  officers  on  the  results  obtained  at 
each  place  will  be  found  in  the  appendix ;  and  it  may  therefore  be 
sufficient  to  state  here,  that  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  these 
experimentalists  has  recently  applied  to  the  chairman  of  the  Excise 
for  protection  against  the  grain  dUstillers,  in  the  shape  of  a  differential 
duty  of  28.  6d.  in  his  favour;  and  has  acknowledged  that,  without 
some  such  advantage,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  make  a  profit, 
or  even  to  pay  the  working  expenses  of  the  distillery." 

Whether  the  spirit  be  obtained  from  grain,  malt,  or  beet^root,  it  is 
generally  in  too  crude  and  distasteful  a  state  to  be  used  as  beverage 
without  further  preparation.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  Ireland 
or  Scotland,  the  English  spirit  is  always  rectified  before  it  passes  into 
the  hands  of  the  retailer.  The  great  distillers  may  not  rectify  their 
spirit;  they  must  sell  it  in  a  crude  state — ^this  is  a  precautionary 
measure  on  the  part  of  the  Excise.  The  rectifiers  buy  the  spirit,  and 
convert  it  into  gin,  hoUands,  whiskey,  British  brandy,  British  rum, 
spirits  of  wine,  and  such  cordials  as  aniseed,  cloves,  peppermint,  &c. 
This  is  done  by  re-distilling,  with  water  as  a  diluent ;  and  by  further 
distillation  in  company  with  such  herbs,  spices,  seeds,  berries,  fruits, 
leaves,  perfimies,  or  sweetening  ingredients,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
impart  flavour.  One  of  these  distillations  is  called  rectifying,  and  the 
other  compounding.  Thero  is  no  limit  to  the  varieties  of  flavour  that 
may  thus  be  produced.  Spirits  of  wine  contains  none  of  these  sub- 
sidiary ingredients ;  it  contains  only  spirit  and  water,  the  spirit  being 
strengthened  to  a  great  degree  of  intensity. 

A  very  interesting  kind  of  distilling,  whereby  sea  water  is  oonverted 
into  fresh,  will  be  more  conveniently  treated  under  Filter,  in  con- 
nection with  other  modes  of  purifying  water. 

DISTORTION.  Deformity  of  the  person  may  be  advantageously 
clabsed  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  under  two  piincipal  heads  :  fnci- 
formation  and  distortion.  The  former  is,  for  the  most  part,  congenital, 
and  is  usually  characterised  by  the  deficiency  or  redundancy  of  parts, 
or  by  imperfections  and  irregularities  of  structure.  The  latter,  arising 
generally  after  birth,  comprises  all  permanent  deviations  from  the 
natural  shape  or  position  which  are  effected  by  the  influence  of  external 
or  internal  foroe  in  parts  originally  soft  and  flexible,  or  such  as  have 
acquired  imnatui-al  pliancy  by  accident  or  disease. 

It  is  to  the  latter  class  of  deformities  only  that  our  attention  is  for 
the  present  directed.  But  even  thus  limited,  the  subject  is  so  exten- 
sive that  we  must  once  for  all  refer  the  reader  for  more  precise  in- 
formation on  several  of  its  most  interesting  subdivisions  to  prof  easionid 

works.      [CONTBACTION.] 

I.  Every  part  of  the  body  capable  of  independent  motion  is  furnished 
with  two  sets  of  muscles,  acting  in  contrary  directions,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  obviously  to  bring  the  part  back  to  its  place  after  movement 
in  either  direction.  In  the  position  of  equilibrium  these  muscles  are 
not  in  a  state  of  absolute  relaxation,  even  during  sleep ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  continue  to  act  with  considerable  energy,  each  exactly 
counterbalancing  the  other.  This  is  called  their  tone  or  tension,  and 
it  is  calculated  to  give  great  steadiness  to  the  part  thus  held  at  rest 
between  opposite  forces.  But  if  one  set  of  the  muscles  should  be 
suddenly  cut  across,  the  tension  of  their  antagonists  still  remaining  in 
action,  the  consequence  would  be  a  movement  in  obedience  to  the  latter 
till  the  contraction  had  reached  its  limit;  and  the  part  in  question 
would  permanently  retain  the  position  into  which  it  had  thus  been 
moved.  The  same  effect  would  result  if  tiie  muscle,  instead  of  being 
divided,  were  paralysed  by  the  interruption  of  its  nervous  communica- 
tion with  the  brain.  Agxun,  if  the  tone  of  one  muscle  were  increased 
by  spasm  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  give  it  a  decided  preponderance  over 
its  antagonist,  the  result  would  be  similar.  These  considerations 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  nature  of  one  lai^  class  of  distortions, 
namely,  those  which  result  from  affections  of  the  6ra»n,  muscles,  and 
nervis, 

1.  The  simplest  of  these  is  the  drawn  mouthy  or  hemiplegia.  It 
arises  m  this  way  :  in  consequence  of  an  extravasation  of  blood  or  some 
other  cause,  the  functions  of  one  side  of  the  brain  are  interrupted ;  the 
muscles  of  the  cheek  on  the  same  side,  deriving  their  nerves  from  that 
part  of  the  bram,  are  paralysed,  and  the  retractors  on  the  opposite 
angle  of  the  mouth  being  no  longer  balanced  by  an  equal  force,  draw 
it  up  towards  their  origin,  and  retain  it  in  that  position. 

2.  Strabismus,  or  squinting,  is  frequently  produced  in  the  same  way 
Dy  a  partial  paralysis  of  that  muscle  the  office  of  which  is  to  turn  the 


globe  of  the  eye  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  it  may  arise  from  undiu 
contraction  of  the  muscle  on  the  same  side. 

3.  It  is  remarkable  that  hysteria  is  sometimes  acoompanied  hj  a 
distortion  of  the  last-mentioned  kind,  produced  by  a  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  flexor  muscles  of  one  .of  the  joints,  commoniy  the  knee 
or  hip.  For  months  or  years  this  painful  condition  may  last  vithoui 
mitigation  :  yet  it  may  vanish  all  at  once  under  the  influence  of  some 
powerful  impression  of  the  body  or  mind.  The  entire  Iosb  of  tiu 
voice,  which  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly  in  similar  constitutions, 
and  after  long  resisting  every  remedy,  as  suddenly  departs,  is  proUblj 
an  analogous  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx. 

4.  Wry-neck  is  a  distortion  also  due  to  irregular  muscular  action.  It 
generally  comes  on  gradually  in  infancy,  and  consists  in  a  shorteoed 
and  contracted  state  of  the  stcrno-mastoid  muscle,  of  that  side  to  which 
the  head  is  inclined  and  from  which  the  face  is  turned.  Clshfovt  k 
often  nothing  more  than  a  similar  contraction  of  the  mosclea  of  the 
calf,  which  diaw  up  the  heel  and  eventually  disturb  the  int^ty  ^f 
the  ankle  joint.  This  complaint  also  comes  on  at  an  early  age.  and  a 
sometimes  congenital.  By  proper  means  they  both  admit  of  rdief, 
and  often  of  a  cure.    [Contraction.] 

The  list  of  distortions  depending  on  a  morbid  condition  of  ihe  mus^ 
cular  or  nervous  fimctions  might  easily  be  extended. 

II.  But  by  far  the  most  common  and  important  class  of  these  aSec* 
tions  is  that  which  originates  in  disease  of  Uie  bones. 

1.  The  firmness  and  rigidity  of  the  bones  depends  upon  the  doe 
proportion  of  the  earthy  matter,  phosphate  of  hme,  that  enten  into 
their  composition.  If  the  proportion  of  this  ingredient  be  too  great, 
as  in  old  age,  and  in  the  disease  called  fragiliUu  ostiwn,  they  becum^ 
brittle,  and  are  broken  by  the  slightest  causes ;  if  it  be  too  small,  tht; 
become  unnaturally  pliant,  and  are  distorted  by  the  preasure  of  the 
superincumbent  weight,  or  the  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

The  latter  condition  is  prevsdent  with  other  structural  changes  in 
the  disorder  called  rickets.  The  medical  name  of  this  oomplamt  b 
rachitis  (from  ^d,x^i,  the  spine),  and  was  given  to  it  by  Glisson,  wh? 
first  described  it,  partly  because  he  conceived  the  vertebra  to  be 
the  bones  most  commonly  implicated ;  but  chiefly,  it  would  appear, 
from  the  resemblance  to  the  English  name.  HIb  doctrine  iraa 
erroneous ;  and  the  error  perpetuated  by  the  misnomer  has  led  to 
serious  •  mistakes  in  practice  as  well  as  theory.  The  spme  h  un- 
doubtedly liable  to  partake  vrith  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  in  th« 
morbid  condition  of  rickets,  but  certainly  not  in  a  greater  degree  tiua 
the  other  bones. 

This  malady  seldom  appears  within  the  ordinary  period  of  lactatioD, 
or  after  puberty.  It  is  ushered  in  and  attended  throughout  bjgeoenl 
febrile  diisturbance,  and  is  closely  connected  with  a  peculiar  morbid 
condition  of  the  nutritive  functions.  The  opinion  that  it  is  of  scit^fa- 
lous  origin  has  lately  been  strongly  controverted,  and  does  not  in 
reality  appear  to  be  well  supported  by  facts.  It  is  most  oomm-«i 
among  the  poor,  and  in  closely-peopled  districts,  as  all  the  diieues  of 
children  are ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  either,  or  to  chOdnn 
whose  constitutions  are  apparently  the  most  feeble  in  other  ra^tecti 
Indeed  it  is  a  frequent  remark,  that  the  most  robust  and  powerful  men 
exhibit  tokens  of  having  been  rickety  in  their  childhood.  Among 
such  indications  are  smaUness  of  the  pelvis,  with  inward  or  outward 
curvature  and  disproportionate  shortness  of  the  lower  limba  This 
sudden  check  to  the  development  of  the  skeleton,  oonstantly  obserfei 
in  rickety  children,  with  the  distortion  arising  from  the  mmaiunl 
softness  of  the  bones,  is  the  most  usual  cause  of  the  short  Btatui«,tt 
well  as  the  proverbial  ugliness,  of  dwarfs. 

In  extreme  cases  of  this  complaint  the  head  is  generally  small  and 
pointed  :  no  longer  supported  by  the  yielding  and  shortened  neck,  it 
sinks  down  between  the  shouMers ;  the  occiput  is  thrown  back  and 
almost  touches  the  hump  formed  by  the  incurvated  spine  behind  the 
chest :  the  chin  is  thrust  forward,  giving  an  expression  to  the  feature 
very  characteristic  of  the  dwarf,  and  rests  upon  the  breast  bone,  which 
is  very  prominent :  on  each  side  the  ribs  are  flattened,  and  bulge  in 
upon  the  lungs.  The  shoulders,  losing  the  support  of  the  wreaUied  and 
twisted  clavicles,  approach  towards  each  other  in  front,  drawing  with 
them  the  scapulae,  which  stick  out  laterally,  and  add  consideraUjt^ 
the  deformity  as  seen  from  behind;  the  arms,  though  bent  and  in 
reality  shortened,  seem  pi  disproportionate  length ;  the  lumbar  t\^ 
is  thrust  inwards;  the  pelvis  is  small  and  flattened;  the  thigfaa  vt 
bowed  forward ;  the  knees  with  their  patellar  at  the  side  instead  of  io 
front  of  the  joint,  touch  or  overlap  each  other ;  while  the  feet  are  f*^ 
wide  apart,  a  sudden  twist  above  the  ankle  still  permitting  the  »^}e» 
to  be  set  to  the  ground.  Such  are  some  of  the  varied  changes  which 
exhibit  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  prevalence  of 'the  disease  in  erer}' 
part  of  the  bony  frame,  and  almost  defy  description.''  Of  cooise  socii 
extreme  cases  of  rickety  distortion  are  comparatively  rare ;  yet  almoet 
daily  instances  are  seen  by  those  whose  duty  calls  them  into  the  on- 
wholesome  courts  and  alleys  of  the  metropolis,  and  slighter  example* 
of  the  affection  are  extremely  common. 

Recovery,  even  from  considerable  degrees  of  this  affection,  ia  nwra 
frequent  and  rapid  than  might  be  imagined ;  but  the  pelvis  and  lower 
limbs,  which  as  above-mentioned,  are  the  most  commonly  and  extec- 
sively  implicated,  seldom  completely  regain  their  natural  proporti  '05. 
This  fact,  as  it  regards  the  female  pelvis,  is  worthy  of  notice,  being  the 
cause  of  by  far  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  difficult  parturitioa.  » 
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u  in  extreme  caaes  of  this  sort  that  the  Cscsarean  section  has  been 
practised. 

Independently  of  rickety  distortion,  there  are  two  other  kinds  of 
currature  of  the  spinal  column  which  demand  a  brief  notice. 

The  first,  which  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  rachitis,  is 
usually  called  lateral  curvature,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more 
serious  kind  of  distortion  next  to  be  considered,  which  is  called 
anydar  currature. 

2.  Unlike  rickets,  which  ahnost  always  commence  in  infancy  or  early 
childhood,  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  seldom  appears  before  the 
teuth  year.  The  external  deformity  consists  in  the  prominence  of 
one  hip  (generally  the  right),  and  elevation  of  the  corresponding 
shoulder,  the  blade  of  which  sticks  out  in  unsightly  protuberance 
behind.  The  opposite  hip  and  shoulder  are  respectively  flattened  and 
depressed ;  and  the  symmetry  of  the  chest  is  destroyed,  one  side  being 
lai^  than  the  other,  and  both  twisted  and  misshapen.  On  exami- 
lution  the  spine  is  found  to  have  a  double  curvature  sideways,  so  as  to 
r^emble  the  letter  S,  but  genersdly  turned  the  other  way,  the  con- 
cavity of  the  lower  curve  being  on  the  right,  and  the  upper  on  the 
left  side.  It  arises  from  wea^ess  in  the  spinal  muscles  and  local 
elongations  of  the  ligaments  of  the  vertebrsB,  ^m  the  habit  of  resting 
the  weight  in  sitting  or  standing  more  on  one  side  than  the  other ; 
and  that  side  is  usually  the  right  The  position  is  more  easy  than  the 
upright  one,  and  when  not  corrected  by  fitting  exercise  and  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  employment,  it  becomes  habitual,  and  the  twist 
of  the  person  permanent  and  increasing.  The  subjects  of  this  kind 
of  distortion  are  chiefly  slender  and  delicate  girls  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  the  poor  being  comparatively  exempt.  It  comes  on  in- 
sidiously, the  attention  not  being  awakened  by  any  particular  derange- 
ment of  the  health  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  languor  and  susceptibility 
of  fatigue,  and  perhaps  a  sluggish  state  of  the  digestion.  The  first 
symptom  that  betrays  its  presence  is  usually  a  tendency  of  the  dress 
tj  filip  off  the  left  shoulder.  It  is  much  promoted  by  means  often  used 
to  prevent  it,  such  as  confinement  and  restraint  of  the  person  and 
po^iire  by  stays,  backboards,  high-backed  chairs,  reclining  on  a  board, 
and  other  contriTances  to  Improve  the  figure,  and  restram  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  natural  form ;  as  well  as  by  the  sedentary  habits  and 
inappropriate  exercises  of  tha  academy  or  school-room.  Nature  is  not 
to  be  coerced  vnth  impimity  by  femtastlc  caprices  and  contrivances :  a 
good  figure  as  weU  as  good  hesUth  must  be  found,  if  anywhere,  in  the 
open  air  of  the  fields,  in  loose  and  easy  clothing,  and  in  imrestrained 
exercise  of  the  limbs,  such  as  children  will  always  adopt,  if  left  to 
choose  for  themselves,  in  ways  much  better  suited  to  Uieir  age  and 
strength  than  any  that  can  be  invented  for  them. 

3.  Angular  curvature  of  the  spine  is  a  deformity  very  different  in 
its  nature  and  appearance  from  the  last  described.  It  arises  for  the 
moet  part  from  ulceration  of  a  scrofulous  kind  in  the  bodies  of  the 
Tertebrse.  The  support  in  front  being  thus  lost,  the  spine  is  sharply 
bent  forwards  so  that  one  or  more  of  the  spinous  processes  project 
beliind,  indicating  the  position  of  the  diseased  vertebrse.  This  com- 
plaint is  attended  with  incomplete  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities, 
and  is  not  xmfrequently  fataL  In  case  of  recovery  the  bodies  of  the 
contiguous  vertebrse  are  approximated  and  consolidated  with  what 
remaioa  of  those  which  were  diseased  by  the  deposition  of  bony  matter. 
It  is  in  this  species  of  spinal  complaint  only  that  rest  and  the  recum- 
bent posture  are  expedient.  The  observance  of  these  essential  pre- 
cautions, concurrently  with  other  means,  frequently  brings  about  a 
eure ;  the  distortion  however  is  permanent. 

Diseases  of  a  similar  kind  frequently  occur  in  the  bones  and  joints 
of  other  parts  of  the  body ;  they  require  similar  treatment,  and  are 
followed  by  analogous  consolidations  and  distortions. 

4.  Rheumatism  and  other  disorders,  and  even  common  inflammations, 
(occurring  in  a  high  degree  within  the  joints  or  in  their  neighbourhood, 
occasionally  produce  like  effects. 

IlL  Distortions  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  contraction  of 
other  parts  than  those  which  are  concerned  in  motion. 

1.  Such  are  those  of  the  fingers,  which  arise  from  chronic  inflamma- 
tion and  permanent  contraction  of  the  palmar  aponeurosis,  or  fascia, 
a  strong  inelastic  and  fibrous  membrane  attached  to  the  projecting 
points  of  bone,  and  stretched  beneath  the  skin  of  the  palm  for  the 
protection  of  the  nerves  and  other  soft  parts  during  the  act  of  forcible 
gnsping.  There  is  a  similar  aponeurosis  in  the  bole  of  the  foot,  which 
is  subject,  but  not  so  frequently,  to  the  same  shortening.  Under  this 
division  may  be  also  classed  those  distortions  which  arise  from  bums 
and  other  extensive  destructions  and  ulcerations  of  the  skin,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  contraction  of  the  scar  in  the  process  of  healing. 
When  these  injuries  take  place  in  front  of  the  neck  and  face,  the 
rwulting  deformity  is  sometimes  frightfuL  The  space  between  the 
chin  and  the  breast  is  filled  up  by  a  tense  discoloured  and  corrugated 
cicatrix,  which  bows  the  head  forward  and  draws  down  the  features  so 
as  to  expose  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  eyelid  and  keep  the  mouth 
constantly  open.  When  they  occur  m  the  flexures  of  the  jomts,  as  in 
front  of  the  elbow,  the  cicatrix  extends  in  the  form  of  a  hard  and  rigid 
web  between  the  humerus  and  fore-arm,  the  joint  being  permanently 
bent.  Such  deformities  may  sometimes  be  partly  removed  by  an 
operation ;  but  it  is  extremely  painful,  and  often  unsuccessful. 

2.  A  slight  injury  of  the  face  below  the  eye,  or  the  simple  con- 
tra<.tion  from  some  other  cause  of  the  skin  of  Uiat  port  may  produce 


the  deformity  called  eeiropium,  or  eversion  of  the  lower  lid ;  and  the 
opposite  state  of  inversion  {entropium  or  trichiatU)  may  result  from  % 
similar  contraction  of  the  edge  of  Uie  eyelid  itself.  Severe  inflaxnmation, 
and  even  blindness,  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  latter  affection  from 
the  friction  of  the  lashes  against  the  globe.  B6th  of  these  deformities 
may  be  remedied  by  a  slight  operation. 

IV.  Another  clasis  of  distortions  may  arise  from  external  pressure; 
as  of  the  bones  and  cartilages  of  the  chest  from  tight  stays ;  or  of  the 
phalanges  of  the  toes  from  ill-made  shoes.  Instances  of  this  kind  of 
distortion  must  be  familiar  to  all;  and  oall  for  no  particular  expla- 
nation or  remark. 

DISTRESS,  dUtncHo  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  middle  ages, 
denotes  legal  compulsion  generally,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  oiviL 
One  mode  of  compulsion  extensively  adopted  among  the  nations  of 
Teutonic  origin  was  the  taking  possession  of  tiie  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
property  of  the  offender  or  defaulter,  and  withholding  it  from  ^iin 
unt^  the  requirements  of  the  law  had  been  complied  with.  This 
species  of  distress  was  called  "  naam,"  from  nyman,  nehman,  to  take— 
a  verb  common  to.  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Qerman,  and  other  cognate  lan- 
guages. The  modem  distress  is  the  "  naam,"  restricted  to  the  taking 
of  perional  chattels;  and  in  its  most  simple  form  it  may  be  stated  to 
be-^the  taking  of  personal  chattels  out  of  the  possession  of  an  alleged 
defaulter  or  wrong-doer,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him,  through 
the  inconvenience  resiUting  from  the  withholding  of  such  personal 
chattels,  to  perform  the  act  in  respect  of  which  le  is  a  de&ulter,  or 
to  make  compensation  for  the  wrong  which  he  has  committed. 

Some  rights  to  which  the  law  annexes  the  remedy  by  distress,  have 
been  considered  as  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  mere  detention  of  the  distress  (by  which  term  the  thing  taken 
is  also  designated),  and  more  effloadous  means  of  dealing  with  it  have 
been  introduced;  and  in  certain  cases  a  sale  of  Uie  property  taken  by 
way  of  distress  is  allowed,  if,  after  a  certain  interval,  the  party  dis- 
trained upon  continuee  to  be  imwilling  or  unable  to  do  the  act 
required. 

Distresses  are  either  for  some  duty  omitted,  some  default  or  non« 
feasance, — or  they  are  in  respect  of  some  wrongful  act  done  by  the 
distnunee ;  that  is,  the  person  whose  goods  are  distrained  upon. 

I.  As  to  distresses  for  omissions,  defaults,  or  noi^eosonce. — ^These  may 
be  grounded  upon  non-compliance  with  some  judicial  requirements,  or 
they  may  be  made  by  private  individuals  in  vindication  of  certain 
rights,  for  the  withholding  of  which  the  law  has  entrusted  them  with 
tins  remedy. 

The  process  out  of  courts  of  record  ordering  such  distreases  to  be 
made,  is  called  a  vmt  of  distringas,  which,  when  legal  proceedings  were 
in  Ldttin,  was  the  word  used  to  direct  the  sheriff  or  other  officer  to 
make  the  distress. 

Another  class  of  judicial  distresses  is  where,  upon  refusal  or  omission 
to  pay  a  sum  in  which  a  party  is  convicted  upon  a  summaiy  proceeding 
before  justices  of  the  peace,  such  justices  are  empowered  to  grant  a 
vearrant  authorising  and  directing  the  levying  of  the  amount  by  distress 
and  sale  of  the  goods  of  the  offender. 

Another  species  of  judicial  distress  is  that  awarded  and  issued  upon 
a  judgment  recovered  in  an  inferior  court,  not  of  record.  In  these 
cases  the  execution  or  remedy  for  obtaining  payment  of  the  sum  reco- 
vered is  by  distress.  A  precept  issues  to  the  officer  of  the  court, 
commanding  him  to  take  the  goods  of  the  party,  and  to  impound  them 
until  he  satisfies  the  debt.  Such  process  issues  at  the  command  of  the 
sheriff,  or  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  &c.,  in  whose  name  and  by  whoso 
authority  the  courts  are  holden. 

So  a  distress  lies,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  for  fines  and  amerce- 
ments imposed  in  the  sheriff's  toum  and  in  a  oourt-leetk    [Leet; 

TOURN.] 

A  penalty  inflicted  for  the  breach  of  a  bye-law  [Btb-Law]  may  be 
levied  by  distress,  in  cases  where  that  remedy  is  appointed  at  the  time 
of  the  making  of  the  particular  bye-law.  But  a  bye-law  establishing  a 
distress  cannot  authorise  the  sale  of  the  distress. 

Another  species  of  judicial  distress  is  a  distress  taken  for  various 
rates  and  legal  assessments. 

In  the  foregoing  cases  the  right  or  duty  withheld  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  some  judicial  determination  before  a  distress  can  be  resorted 
to.  But  many  payments  and  duties  having  their  origin  in  feudal  rights 
may  be  enforced  by  distresses  taken  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  parties 
clauning  such  payments  or  duties.  The  rights,  of  which  the  vindi- 
cation is  thus  in  tne  flrst  instance  entrusted  to  the  parties  themselves, 
are  connected  immediately  or  mediately  with  feudal  superiority ;  and 
it  is  observable,  that  to  feudal  superiority,  jurisdiction  and  magisterial 
authority  were  always  incident. 

Among  tiie  feudal  duties  which  may  be  enforced  by  distress,  at  the 
mere  will  of  the  party  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  such  duties,  one, 
which  though  seldom  exacted,  is  still  of  the  most  extensive  obligation, 
is  fealty.  Fealty  is  a  promise,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  to  be  faithful  in 
the  performance  of  those  engagements  into  which  the  party  doing  the 
fealty  (as  the  act  of  taking  the  oath  is  termed)  has  expressly  or 
impliedly  entered  upon  becoming  tenant  to  the  party  receiving  the 

fealty. 

A  distress  also  lies  for  suit  of  court,  secta  ad  curiam,  or  the  attend- 
ance which  freehold  tenants  owe  to  their  lord's  court-baron,  or 
freeholders* -court,  and  which  tenants  in  villenage  or  copyholders  owe 
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to  the  lord'B  ouBtonuuy  court ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  lessees  for 
years  to  covenant  to  attend  the  lord's  courts,  though,  unless  they  also 
fill  the  situation  of  freeholders  of  the  nianor,  they  are  not  qualified  to 
ait  as  suitors  and  judges  in  the  court-baron ;  and  unless  the;fr  are  copy- 
holders, they  cannot  be  sworn  upon  the  homage  or  jury  in  the  cus- 
tomary court.  This  suit  lb  sometimes  called  suit-service,  to  distinguish 
it  from  suit  real,  which  is  that  suit  of  court  which  the  resiuits,  or  those 
who  dwell  within  a  hundred  or  a  leet,  owe  to  the  sheriff's  touro  or  to 
the  oourt-leetb    [Leet  ;  Suit.] 

A  distress  lies  for  suit  of  mill  {aeeta  ad  moUntUmm),  an  obligation, 
still  existing  in  some  nuuiors,  to  grind  at  the  lord's  milL 

So  for  frankf oldage,  or  a  right  in  the  lord  to  require  his  tenants  to 
fold  their  sheep  upon  his  lands. 

So,  a  land  be  holden  by  the  tenure  of  repaiiing  a  bridge,  or  a  high- 
way, or  of  doing  suit  to  a  leet,  or  filling  some  office  witlun  the  leet,  a 
distress  will  be  for  non-performance  of  the  service,  although  no  fine  or 
amercement  may  have  been  imposed  in  the  court  leet. 

I'he  most  important  feudal  duty  for  which  a  distress  may  be  taken 
is  renL  Rent,  in  its  original  and  still  most  usual  form,  is  a  payment 
rendered  by  the  tenant  to  his  landlord  as  an  equivalent  or  a  compen- 
sation for  the  occupation  of  land,  &o.  Such  rent  is  denominated  rent- 
service.  It  comes  in  lieu  of,  and  represents  the  profits  of  the  land 
granted  or  demised,  and  is  therefore  said  to  iitue  out  of  the  land.  To 
rent-service  the  law  annexes  the  power  of  distress,  although  there  be 
no  agreement  between  the  parties  creating  that  remedy.  But  a  rent 
reserved  upon  a  grant  or  demise  ceases  to  be  a  rent-service  if  it  be  dis- 
annexed  from  the  ultimate  property  in  the  land,  called  in  some  cases 
the  reversion,  in  others,  the  right  of  reverter.  Thus,  if  the  owner  of 
land  in  fee  demises  it  for  a  term  of  years,  reserving  rent,  and  afterwards 
assigns  the  rent  to  a  stranger,  retaining  the  reversion,  or  grants  the 
reversion,  retaining  the  rent,  the  rent  being  disconnected  from  the 
reversion  is  considered  as  a  branch  severed  from  the  trunk,  and  is 
called  a  dry  rent  or  rent-eeok,  to  which  the  common  law  annexed  no 
power  of  distress.  So,  if  the  owner  of  the  land,  without  parting  with 
the  land,  grants  to  another  a  rent  out  of  the  land,  the  grantee  having 
no  reversion  had  only  a  rent-seek,  unless  the  grant  expressly  created  a 
power  of  distress,  in  which  case  the  rent  woi&  be  a  rent-chaige.  But 
now,  by  statute  4  George  IL  o.  28,  s.  5,  the  like  remedy  by  distress 
is  given  in  cases  of  rent-seek,  as  in  the  case  of  rent  reserved  upon 
lease. 

And  as  all  rents,  though  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  names  derived 
from  some  particular  circumstance  attached  to  them,  are  resolvable 
into  rent-service,  fent-seok,  or  rent-charge,  a  distress  lies  at  this  day 
for  every  species  of  rent,  though  a  practical  difference  still  subsists  as 
to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  distresses  taken  for  the  one  or  for  the 
other.  As  to  the  several  species  of  rent,  and  as  to  the  creation,  transfer, 
apportionment,  suspension,  and  extinction  of  rents,  and  as  to  the  estate 
or  interest  of  the  party  necessary  to  support  a  distress  for  rent,  and 
the  cases  in  which  this  remedy  may  be  ej(ercised  by  the  personal 
representatives  of  such  parties,  see  Rknt. 

A  hcriot  appears  to  have  been  originallv  a  voluntaiy  gift  by  the 
dying  vassal  to  his  chieftain  or  lord  {kerr,  mtum)  of  his  bMt  horse  or 
armour.  It  has  now  become  a  legal  liability  to  deliver  the  best  animal 
of  the  deceased  tenant  to  be  selected  by  the  lord,  or  sometimes  a  dead 
chattel  or  a  commutation  in  money.  Where  heriot  is  due  by  usage 
within  a  particular  district,  in  respect  of  all  tenants  dying  within  that 
district,  without  reference  to  the  property  held,  it  is  heriot-custom ; 
and  as  there  is  no  particular  land  choiged  with  the  heriot,  the  lord 
cannot  distrain,  but  may  seize  the  heriot  as  his  own  property,  his 
election  being  determined  by  the  bare  act  of  seizure.  But  heriot  due 
in  respect  of  the  estate  of  the  tenant  in  the  land  is  heriot-service ;  and 
for  this  the  lord  may  either  distrain  upon  the  land  to  compel  the  tenant 
to  deliver  or  procure  the  delivery  of  the  heriot  due  upon  the  death  of 
his  predecessor,  or  he  may  choose  for  himself,  and  seise  the  heriot  as 
his  own  property  (the  right  of  property  vesting  here  also  upon  the 
election  exercised  and  signified  hj  the  seizure). 

As  heriot  is  something  rendered  upon  the  death  of  a  tenant,  so  r^f 
is  a  payment  made  by  the  heir  upon  the  taking  up  (rdevoiio)  by  him 
of  the  inheritance.  Strictly  speaking,  relief  was  papble  in  those  cases 
only  where  the  tenure  was  by  knight's  service.  But  the  name  was 
afterwards  extended  to  a  payment  in  the  nature  of  a  relief  made  by 
the  heir  in  socage,  by  doubling  the  rent  for  the  first  year  after  the 
descent  of  the  land, — in  other  words  by  paying  one  year's  additional 
rent.    For  this  latter  payment  a  distress  still  lies. 

Toll  is  a  chaige  or  impost  upon  goods  in  respect  of  some  benefit  con- 
ferred or  rieht  forborne  with  relation  to  those  goods,  by  Uie  party 
claiming  such  tolL 

T6U»  offals  or  fMurktU  are  a  duty  payable  to  the  owners  of  the  fair 
or  market  as  a  compensation  for  the  mischief  done  to  the  soil  by  the 
holding  of  such  fair  or  market. 

TcUrtmvtTH  is  a  compensation  paid  in  some  oases  to  the  owner  of  the 
soil  in  respect  of  tiie  tiansit  or  passage  of  goods. 

ToU-thormtgk  is  a  toll  for  the  transit  of  goods  along  a  street  or  high- 
way repaired  by  the  party  nUti»^i«ig  the  toll 

Port-tolh,  more  commonly  called  port-dutin,  are  tolls  payable  in 
respect  of  vessels  coming  to  or  sailing  from  a  port  or  a  wharf  of  which 
the  parties  claiming  the  toUs,  or  those  from  whom  they  derive  their 
title  to  such  tolls,  are  the  owners. 


In  all  these  cases,  if  the  toll  be  withheld,  any  part  of  the  proper^ 
chargeable  therewith  may  be  seized  and  detained  as  a  pledge  for  ths 
payment  of  such  tolL 

II.  Distrcan  becavse  damage-feaaant. — Besides  distresses  for  omiasioiu, 
defaults,  or  nonfeasance,  this  remedy  is  given  in  certain  cases  as  a 
mode  of  obtaining  reparation  for  some  wrong  done  by  the  distninee. 
Cattle  or  dead  chattds  may  be  taken  and  detained  to  compel  the  pay- 
ment of  a  reasonable  sum  of  money  by  way  of  satisfaction  for  the 
injury  sustained  from  such  cattle  or  dead  chattels  being  wrongfully 
upon  property  in  the  occupation  of  the  party  taking  them,  and  doing 
dama|;;e  tuere,  either  by  acts  of  spoliation  or  merely  bv  incumbering 
such  property.  This  is  called  a  distress  of  things  taken  oamage-f easant 
(doing  damage). 

The  occupier  of  land,  &c.,  is  allowed  not  only  to  defend  himself  from 
injury  by  driving  out  or  removing  the  cattle,  &c,  but  also  to  detain 
the  thing  which  did  the  injury  till  compensation  be  made  for  the 
trespass ;  for  otherwise  he  might  never  find  the  person  who  had  ooca- 
sioned  the  trespass.  Upon  referring  to  Spelmsn  and  Ducange,  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  similar  practice  obtuned  on  the  continent  amongst  the 
Angli,  Werini,  Ripuarii,  and  Burgxmdians. 

The  right  to  distrain  damage-feasant  is .  given  to  all  persons  harine 
an  immediate  possessory  interest  in  the  soil  or  in  its  produce,  and 
whose  rights  are  therefore  invaded  by  such  wrongful  intrusion.  Thus, 
not  onlv  the  occupier  of  the  land  trespassed  upon,  but  other  penons 
entitled  to  share  m  the  present  use  of  the  land  or  of  the  produce,  as 
commoners,  &c.,  may  distrain.  But  though  a  commoner  may  alvayi 
distrain  the  cattle,  £c.,  of  a  stranger  found  upon  the  common,  it  would 
seem  that  he  cannot,  iinless  authorised  by  a  special  custom,  distrain 
the  cattle,  &c.,  of  the  person  having  the  actual  possession  of  the  soil 
Nor  can  he  distrain  the  cattle  of  another  commoner  who  has  stodged 
beyond  his  proportion,  unless  the  common  be  stinted,  that  is,  unlea 
the  proportion  be  limited  to  a  certain  number.  In  the  more  ordinary 
case  of  rights  of  common  in  respect  of  all  the  cattle  which  the  com- 
moner's enclosed  land  can  support  during  the  winter,  cattle  eTo»fHing 
the  proportion  cannot  be  distiained. 

Cattle  found  trespassing  mky  be  distndned  damage-feasant,  althou^ 
they  have  come  upon  the  land  without  the  knowledge  of  their  omer 
and  even  through  the  wrongful  act  of  astranger.  But  if  they  are  there 
by  the  default  of  the  occupier  of  the  land,  as  by  his  n^^ecting  to 
repair  his  fences,  or  to  shut  his  gates  sgainst  a  road  or  a  dose  in  which 
the  cattle  lawfully  were,  such  negligent  occupier  cannot  distram  unless 
the  owner  of  the  cattle  suffer  them  to  remain  on  the  land  after  no^ 
and  time  given  to  him  to  remove  them ;  and  if  cattle  trespass  on  one 
day  and  go  off  before  they  are  distrained,  and  are  taken  trespassing  oo 
the  same  land  on  another  day,  they  can  be  detained  only  for  the  damage 
done  upon  the  second  day. 

Cattle,  if  once  off  the  land  upon  which  they  have  trespassed,  though 
driven  off  for  the  purpose  of  duding  a  distress,  cannot  be  taken  em 
upon  immediate  pursuit.  The  occupier  is  left  to  his  remedy  by 
action. 

III.  What  may  he  distrained, — In  distresses  for  rent  and  otherduties, 
that  which  is  taken  must  be  something  in  which  a  valuable  property 
may  exist.  But  animals  of  a  wild  nature,  if  reclaimed  and  become 
valuable  (as  deer  kept  in  a  private  park),  may  be  distrained. 

Fixtures,  not  being  personal  chattels,  are  not  subject  to  distresai 
Nor  were  growing  crops  subject  to  distress  by  the  common  law;  but 
now,  by  11  Qeo.  II.  c.  19,  s.  8,  distress  for  rent-service  may  be  made  of 
all  sorts  of  com  and  grass,  hops,  roots,  fruit,  pulse,  or  other  product 
whatsoever  growing  in  any  part  of  ^e  land  demised. 

By  the  common  law  nothing  could  be  distrained  upon  for  rent  or 
other  duty  that  could  not  be  restored  in  as  good  plight  as  at  the 
time  of  the  distress  being  taken ;  and  therefore  fruit,  milk,  and  other 
matters  of  a  perishable  nature  could  not  be  disUained,  nor  money 
unless  in  a  bag,  becatise  the  identical  pieces  could  not  be  known  so  as 
to  be  restored  to  the  distrainee;  nor  could  grain  or  flour  be  taken  if 
out  of  the  sack,  or  hay  not  being  in  a  bam,  or  com  in  the  sheaf, 
because  the  quantity  could  not  be  easily  ascertained,  and  they  might 
be  scattered  or  injured  by  the  removal.  None  of  these  could  be  taken 
as  a  distress  except  for  damage-feasant,  though  the  same  articles  when 
contained  in  bags,  boxes,  carts,  or  buildings  might  be  distadned  npon 
for  rent.  But  now  by  2  WUl.  k  Mary,  sees.  1,  c.  5,  s.  3,  distress  may  be 
mad^  of  sheaves  or  cocks  of  com,  or  com  loose  or  in  ike  straw,  or  hay 
lying  or  being  in  any  bam  or  granaiy,  or  upon  any  hovd,  stack,  or 
rick,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  part  of  the  land. 

Where  a  stranger's  cattle  are  found  upon  the  tenant's  land  they  nay 
be  distrained  upon  for  rent-service,  provided  they  are  there  by  the 
act  or  default  of  the  owner  of  sudi  cattle.  If  they  come  upon  the 
land  with  the  knowledge  of  their  owner,  or  by  breaking  fences  vhich 
are  in  repair,  or  which  neither  the  landlord  nor  the  tenant  is  bound  to 
repair,  they  are  immediately  distrainable ;  but  if  they  oome  in  through 
defect  of  fences  which  the  lord  or  tenant  is  boimd  to  repair,  the  l<ffd 
cannot  take  them  for  rent  reserved  upon  a  lease  until  they  have  Iain 
for  a  night  upon  the  land,  nor  imtil  after  notice  given  to  the  owner,  if 
he  can  be  discovered,  to  remove  them.  But  in  the  case  of  a  lord  not 
bound  to  repair  the  fences  distraining  for  an  ancient  rent  or  eernce, 
and  also  in  the  case  of  a  rent-diarge,  the  cattle  may  be  taken,  after 
thOT-  have  lain  a  night  upon  the  land,  without  notice  to  their  owner. 

Things  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  trade,  as  tools  and  uteoois,— 
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or  for  the  maintenanoe  of  tillage,  as  implemeDta  of  huabandry,  beasts 
o{  the  plough,  and  sheep  as  requisite  to  manure  the  land,  are  privileged 
from  distress  whilst  other  sufficient  distress  can  be  found.  But  tiiis 
rule  does  not  extend  to  a  distress  for  a  toll  or  duty  arisipg  in  respect  of 
the  thing  taken  as  a  distress,  or  of  things  conned»d  with  it ;  as  a  dis- 
tress of  two  sheep  for  market-toll  claimed  in  respect  of  t^e  whole 
gock,  or  of  the  anchor  of  a  ship  for  port-duty  due  m  respect  of  such 

ship. 

For  the  protection  of  tradesmen  and  their  employers  in  the  neces- 
sary tranaactioiiB  of  societT,  property  of  which  the  distrainee  has  ob- 
tained the  possession  wiui  a  yiew  to  some  service  to  be  performed 
upon  it  by  him  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  is  absolutely  privileged  from 
diatifiss;  as  a  horse  standing  in  a  smith's  shop  to  be  uioid,  or  put  up  at 
an  inn,  or  cloth  sent  to  a  tailor^s  shop  to  be  made  into  clothes,  or  com 
sent  to  a  mill  or  market  to  be  ground  or  sold.  The  goods  of  a  guest 
at  an  inn  are  privileged  from  distress ;  but  this  exemption  does  not 
extend  to  the  case  of  a  chariot  standing  in  the  coach-house  of  a  livery- 
stable  keeper ;  nor  does  it  protect  goods  on  other  premises  belonging 
to  the  inn  but  at  a  distance  from  it;  and  even  within  the  inn  itself 
the  exemption  does  not  extend  to  the  goods  of  a  person  dwelling  there 
as  atenant  rather  than  a  gueetb  Goods .  in  the  hands  of  a  factor  for 
sale  are  privileged  from  distress ;  so  goods  consigned  for  sale,  landed 
at  a  wharf,  and  placed  in  the  wharfinger's  warehouse. 

Beasts  of  the  plough  may  be  distrained  where  no  other  distress  can 
he  found.  And  it  is  sufficient  if  the  distrainor  use  diligence  to  find 
nnne  other  distress.  A  distress  is  not  said  to  be  found  unless  it  be 
acceasible  to  the  parfy  entitled  to  distrain,  the  doors  of  the  house  being 
open,  or  the  gates  of  the  fields  tmlocked.  Beasts  of  the  plough  may 
be  distnuned  upon  where  the  only  other  sufficient  distress  consists 
of  growing  crops,  which  though  now  subjected  to  distress,  are  not, 
as  they  cannot  be  sold  until  ripe^  immediately  available  to  the 
landlord. 

A  temporary  privilege  from  distress  arises  when  the  chattel  is  in 
actual  use,  as  an  axe  with  which  a  man  is  cutting  wood,  or  a  horse  on 
which  a  man  is  riding.  Implements  in  trade,  as  frames  for  knitting, 
wearing,  Ac.,  are  absolutely  privileged  from  distress  whilst  they  are  in 
actual  use,  otherwise  they  may  be  distrained  upon  if  no  other  sufficient 
distress  can  be  found. 

By  7  Ann.  e.  12,  s.  8,  proceos  whereby  the  goods  of  any  ambassador 
or  other  pabUc  minister  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  their 
domestic  servants,  may  be  distrained,  seized,  or  attached,  is  declared 
to  be  null  and  void.  But  the  privilege  of  a  domestic  servant  of 
an  ambaoHMlor  does  not  invalidate  a  distress  for  the  rent,  rate, 
or  taxes  of  a  house  occupied  for  ptirposes  unconnected  with  the 
aerrice. 

By  the  Bankrupt  Law  Consolidation  Act,  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106, 
a.  129,  no  distress  for  rent  made  and  levied  after  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
upon  the  goods  of  ai^y  bankrupt  shall  be  available  for  more  than  one 
year's  rent  accrued  prior  to  tiie  date  of  the  filing  the  petition ;  but 
the  party  to  whom  the  rent  is  due  shall  be  allowed  to  come  in  as  a 
creditor  for  the  overplus  of  the  rent  due,  and  for  which  the  distress 
ahall  not  be  available. 

Where  a  tenancy  for  life  or  at  will  is  determined  by  death,  or  by  the 
act  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  or  his  personal  representatives,  may 
reap  the  com  sown  before  such  determination,  and  Uierefore  such  com 
though  sold  to  a  third  person,  cannot  be  distrained  upon  for  rent  due 
from  a  subsequent  tenant.     [Embleiceitts.] 

Neither  the  goods  of  the  tenant  nor  those  of  a  stranger  can  be  dis- 
trained upon  for  rent  if  they  are  already  in  the  custody  of  the  law,  as 
if  they  have  been  taken  damage-feasant,  or  under  process  of  execution. 
But  although  the  landlord  cannot  distrain,  yet  by  8  Ann.  c.  14,  he  has 
a  lien  or  privilege  upon  the  goods  of  his  tenant  taken  in  execution  for 
one  year's  rent.    [ExisotJTiON.] 

rv.  TVnie  o/  making  a  distress. — ^Rent  is  not  due  until  the  last 
moment  of  the  day  on  which  it  is  made  payable.    No  distress  there- 
fore can  be  taken  for  it  until  the  following  day.    And  as  a  continuing 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  necessary  to  support  a  distress  for 
rent-servioe,  there  could  at  common  law  be  no  distress  for  rent  be- 
coming due  on  the  last  day  of  the  term.    But  now,  by  8  Ann.  c.  14, 
as.  6  and  7,  any  persons  having  rent  in  arrear  upon  leases  for  lives,  for 
years,  or  at  will,  may,  after  the  determination  of  such  lease,  distrain 
for  the  arrears,  provided  that  such  distress  be  made  within  six  oUendar 
months  after  the  determination  of  the  lease  and  during  the  continuance 
of  the  landlord's  title  or  interest,  and  the  possession  of  t^e  tenant  from 
whom  such  arrears  are  due.    If  the  possession  of  the  tenant  continue 
in  fact,  it  is  immaterial  whether  that  possession  be  wrongful  and 
atlverae,  or  whether  it  continues  by  the  permission  of  the  kndlord ; 
and  if  a  part  only  of  the  land  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  tenant, 
or  of  any  peiBon  deriving  his  possession  from  the  tenant,  a  distress 
for  the  whole  of  the  arrears  may  be  taken  in  such  part  during  the  six 
months.     Where  a  tenant  is  entitled  by  the  terms  of  his  lease,  or  by 
the  custom  of  the  country,  to  hold  over  part  of  the  land  or  buildings 
for  a  period  extending  beyond  the  nominal  term,  the  original  tenancy 
will  be  considered  as  continuing  with  reference  to  the  land,  &c.,  so 
retained,  and  the  landlord  may  distrain  at  common  law  for  the  arrears 
during  such  extended  period  in  the  lands,  ftc.,  so  held  over,  and  he 
may  distrain  under  the  statute  during  six  months  after  such  partial 
right  of  poMMsion  has  entirely  ceased. 


When  different  portions  of  rent  are  in  arrear,  the  landlord  may  dis- 
train for  one  or  more  of  those  portions,  without  losing  his  right  to 
take  a  subsequent  distress  for  the  residue;  so,  although  the  first 
distress  be  for  the  rent  last  due.  But  if  there  be  a  sufficient  dis- 
tress to  be  found  upon  the  premises,  the  landlord  cannot  divide  a 
rent  accruing  at  one  time  into  parts,  and  distrain  first  for  a  part  and 
afterwards  for  the  residue.  If,  however,  he  distrain  for  the  entire 
rent,  but  from  mistaking  the  value  of  the  goods  takes  an  insufficient 
distress,  it  seems  that  a  second  distress  for  the  deficiency  will  be  lawful, 
although  there  were  sufficient  goods  on  the  premises  to  have  answcrcfl 
the  whole  demand  at  the  time  of  the  first  taking ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
he  may  take  such  second  distress  upon  goods  which  have  come  upon 
the  premises  subsequently  to  the  first  taking,  if  in  the  first  instance 
he  distrain  all  the  goocis  then  found  thereon  and  for  the  entire 
rent,  the  amoimt  of  which  exceeds  the  value  of  the  goods  first  taken. 
A  distress  for  rent  or  other  duties  or  services  can  be  taken  only 
between  sunrise  and  sunset ;  but  cattle  or  goods  found  damage-feasant 
may  be  distrained  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night. 

By  the  common  law  the  remedy  by  distress  was  in  general  lost 
upon  the  death  of  the  party  to  whom  it  accrued.  But  the  king  and 
corporations  aggregate  never  die;  and  as  the  law  authorises  a  sur- 
viving joint  tenant  to  act  aa  if  he  had  been  originally  the  sole  owner, 
he  may  distrain  for  rent  or  other  services  accruing  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  companion. 

The  statutes  of  82  Hen.  VIII.  c.  37,  and  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42,  have 
extended  the  remedy  by  distress  to  husbands  and  executors  in 
respect  of  rent  accruing  due  to  their  deceased  wives  or  testators. 
[Rent.I 

No  distress  can  be  taken  for  more  than  six  years'  arrears  of  rent; 
nor  can  any  rent  be  claimed  where  non-payment  has  been  acquiesced 
in  for  twenty  years,  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27. 

V.  In  viKai  place  a  disireu  can  he  made, — The  remedy  being  given 
in  respect  of  property,  not  of  the  person^  a  distress  for  rent  or  other 
service  could  at  common  law  be  taken  only  upon  the  land  charged  there- 
with, and  out  of  which  such  rent  or  services  were  said  to  issue. 

But  this  restriction  did  not  apply  to  the  king,  who  might  distrain 
upon  any  lands  which  were  in  the  actual  occupation  of  his  tenant, 
either  at  the  time  of  the  distress  or  when  the  rent  became  due. 

The  assumption  of  a  similar  power  by  other  lords  was  considered 
oppressive,  and  it  was  ordained  by  the  statute  of  Karlbridge,  that 
no  one  should  make  distress  for  any  cause  out  of  his  fee,  except 
the  king  and  his  ministers  thereunto  specially  authorised.  The 
privilege  of  distraining  in  all  lands  occupied  by  the  party  chargeable, 
is  communicated  by  22  Car.  II.  o.  6;  26  Geo.  III.  c.  87 ;  30  Geo.  III. 
c.  50 ;  and  34  Geo.  III.  c.  75,  to  the  purchasers  of  certain  crown 
rents. 

At  common  law  if  the  tenant  or  any  other  person  seeing  the  lord  or 
his  bailiff  come  to  distrain  for  rent  or  other  service,  drove  the  cattle 
away  from  the  land  holden,  they  might  be  distrained  off  the  land.  Not  so 
when  the  cattle  without  being  driven  went  offbefore  they  were  actually 
taken,  though  the  lord  or  bailiff  saw  the  cattle  upon  the  land  (which 
for  some  purposes  is  a  constructive  possession).  Nor  if  after  the  view 
the  cattle  were  removed  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  preventing 
a  distress.  On  the  other  hand,  cattle  of  which  the  lord  or  bailiff  has 
no  view  whilst  they  are  on  the  land,  although  the  tenant  drove  them 
off  purposely  to  avoid  a  distress,  could  not  be  distrained. 

Under  8  Ann.  c.  14,  and  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  where  a  lessee  fraudu- 
lently or  dandestinely  carries  off  his  goods  in  order  to  prevent  a  dis- 
tress, the  landlord  may  within  five  days  afterwards  distrain  them  as  if 
they  had  still  continued  on  the  demised  premises ;  provided  they  have 
not  been  {bond  fidtS  sold  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

And  by  the  7th  section  of  the  latter  statute,  where  any  goods 
fraudulently  and  clandestinely  carried  away  by  any  tenant  or  leasee,  or 
any  person  aiding  therein,  shall  be  put  in  any  house  or  other  place, 
lock^  up  or  otherwise  secured,  so  as  to  prevent  such  goods  from  being 
distrained  for  rent,  the  landlord  or  hu  bailiff  may,  in  the  day  time, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  constable  or  peace  officer  (and  in  case  of  a 
dwelling-house,  oath  being  also  first  made  of  a  reasonable  ground  to 
suspect  that  such  goods  are  therein),  break  open  and  enter  into  such 
house  or  place,  and  take  such  goods  for  the  arrears  of  rent,  as  he  or 
they  might  have  done  if  such  goods  had  been  put  in  an  open  field  or 
place. 

To  entitle  the  landlord  to  follow  the  goods,  the  removal  must  have 
taken  place  after  the  rent  became  due,  and  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  a 
distress.  It  is  not  however  necessary  that  a  distress  should  be  in 
progress,  or  even  contemplated.  Nor  need  the  removal  be  clandestine. 
Although  the  goods  be  removed  openly,  yet  if  goods  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  arrears  are  not  left  upon  the  premises,  and  the  landlord  is  turned 
over  to  the  barren  remedy  by  action,  the  removal  may  be  by  a  jury 
deemed  fraudulent,  and  the  provisions  of  these  statutes  will  then  apply. 
The  goods  of  a  stranger  or  of  an  under-tenant  may  be  removed  at 
any  time  before  they  are  actually  distrained  upon,  and  cannot  be 
followed. 

Where  two  closes  are  let  by  separate  demises  and  separate  rents, 
though  such  demises  be  made  at  the  same  time,  and  are  even  con- 
tained in  the  same  deed,  a  distress  cannot  be  taken  in  one  close  for 
both  rents. 
If  a  rent-chaige  or  rent-service  also  issue  out  of  land  which  ia  in 
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the  hands  or  separate  po^ession  of  two  or  more  persons^  a  distress 
may  be  taken  for  the  whole  rent  upon  the  possession  of  any  one  of 
them. 

The  lord  may  enter  a  house  to  distrain  if  the  outer  door  be  open, 
although  there  be  other  sufficient  goods  out  of  the  house.  It  is  not 
lawful  to  break  open  outer  doors  or  gates  ;  but  if  the  outer  door  be 
open,  an  inner  door  may  be  forced.  And  where  the  lord  having  dis- 
trained is  forcibly  expelled,  he  may  break  open  outer  doors  or  gates  in 
order  to  retake  tiie  distress.  II  a  window  be  open,  a  distress  within 
reach  may  be  taken  out  at  it. 

At  common  law  a  distress  might  be  taken  for  rent  in  a  street  or 
other  highway  being  within  the  land  demised.  But  now,  by  the 
statute  of  Marlbridge,  private  persons  are  forbidden  to  take  distresses 
in  the  highway.  This  statute  applies  only  to  distresses  for  rent  or  for 
services,  and  not  to  toll.  Nor  does  the  statute  make  the  distress 
absolutely  void ;  for  though  the  tenant  may  lawfully  rescue  cattle 
distrained  in  the  highway,  or  may  bring  his  action  on  the  case  upon 
the  statute,  yet  if  he  brings  trespass  or  replevin,  it  seems  to  be  no 
answer  to  a  justification  or  an  avowry  made  in  respect  of  the  rent. 

No  rent  can  be  reserved  out  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament ;  and 
therefore  at  common  law  the  lord  could  not  distrain  for  rent  in  a  place 
in  which  the  tenant  had  merely  an  incorporeal  right—  as  a  right  of 
common.  By  II  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  s.  8,  landlords  are  enabled  to  take  a 
distress  for  rent  upon  cattle  belonging  to  their  tenants  feeding  upon 
any  common  appendant  or  appurtenant  to  the  land  demised.  But  in 
cases  not  withm  this  enactment,  the  rule  of  the  common  law  applies ; 
and  therefore  upon  a  demise  of  a  wharf  and  the  appiuienances,  with 
liberty  to  land  and  load  goods,  the  landlord  cannot  distrain  the  tenant's 
barges  lying  opposite  and  attached  to  the  wharl 

VI.  Mode  of  making  a  diitre8t.—'A  distress  may  be  made  either  by 
the  party  himself  or  his  agent,  and  as  distresses  in  manors  were  com- 
monly made  by  the  bailiff  of  the  manor,  any  agent  authorised  to 
distrain  is  called  a  bailiff.  The  authority  given  to  the  bailiff  is  usually 
in  writing,  and  is  then  called  a  warrant  of  distress;  but  a  verbal 
authority,  and  even  the  subsequent  adoption  of  the  act  by  the  party  on 
whose  behalf  the  distress  is  made,  is  sufficient.  In  order  Ihat  the 
distrainee  may  know  what  is  included  in  the  distress,  an  inventory  of 
the  goods  should  be  delivered,  accompanied,  in  the  case  of  a  distress 
for  rent,  by  a  notice  stating  the  object  of  the  distress,  and  informing 
the  tenant  that  unless  the  rent  and  charges  be  paid  within  five  days, 
the  goods  and  chattels  will  be  sold  according  to  law.  This  notice  is 
required  by  2  Will  &  Mary,  sess.  1,  c.  5,  s.  2,  which  enacts,  '*  that 
where  any  goods  shall  be  distrained  for  rent  due  upon  any  demise, 
lease,  or  contract,  and  the  tenant  or  owner  of  the  goods  shall  not, 
within  five  days  next  after  such  distress  taken,  and  notice  thereof 
with  the  cause  of  such  taking,  left  at  the  chief  mansion  house,  or  other 
most  notorious  place  on  the  premises,  replevy  the  same,  with  sufficient 
security  to  be  given  to  the  sheriff,— that  after  such  distress  and  notice 
and  expiration  of  the  five  days,  the  person  distraining  shall  and  may, 
with  the  sheriff  or  under-sheriff,  or  with  the  constable  of  the  pLice, 
cause  the  goods  to  be  appraised  by  two  sworn  appraisers,  and  after 
such  appraisement  may  sell  the  goods  distrained  towards  satisfaction 
of  the  rent,  and  of  the  charges  -of  distress,  appraisement,  and  sale, 
leaving  any  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  under-sheriff,  or  con- 
stable, for  the  owner's  use." 

At  common  law,  goods  distrained  were,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to 
be  removed  to  and  confined  in  an  enclosure  called  a  pound,  which  is 
either  a  pound  covert,  that  is,  a  complete  enclosure,  or  a  pound  overt, 
an  enclosure  sufficiently  open  to  enable  the  owner  to  see,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  feed  the  distress,  the  former  being  proper  for  goods  easily 
removed  or  injured,  the  latter  for  cattle  ;  and  by  5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c 
59,  a.  4,  persons  impoimding  cattle  or  animals  in  a  common  open  or 
close  pound,  or  in  enclosed  ground,  are  to  supply  them  with  food,  &c., 
the  value  of  which  they  may  recover  from  the  owner.  By  11  Geo.  II. 
c.  19,  s.  10,  goods  distrained  for  any  kind  of  rent  may  be  impounded 
on  any  part  of  the  tenant's  ground,  to  remain  there  five  days, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  are  to  be  sold,  unless  sooner 
replevied.  The  landlord  is  not  however  bound  to  remove  the  goods 
immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  five  days;  he  is  allowed  a 
reasonable  time  for  selling.  After  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  he  is  a 
trespasser  if  he  retain  the  goods  on  the  premises  without  the  express 
assent  of  the  tenant,  which  assent  is  generally  given  in  writing. 

The  1  &  2  Phil,  and  Mary,  c.  12,  requires  tiiat  no  distress  of  cattle 
be  removed  out  of  the  hundred,  except  to  a  pound  overt  in  the 
same  county,  not  above  three  miles  from  the  place  where  such  distress 
is  taken,  and  that  no  cattle  or  other  goods  (Ustraiued  at  one  time  be 
impounded  in  several  places,  whereby  the  owner  would  be  obliged  to 
sue  out  several  replevins. 

The  2  Will.  &  Mary,  sess.  1,  c.  5,  s.  3,  directs  that  com,  gram,  or 
hay  distrained  be  not  removed,  to  the  damage  of  the  owner,  out  of  the 
place  where  the  same  shall  be  foimd  or  seized,  but  be  kept  there  until 
replevied  or  sold;  and  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  which  gives  a  distress  for  rent- 
service  upon  growing  crops,  directs,  ss.  8  and  9,  that  they  shall  be 
cut,  gathered,  and  laid  up,  when  ripe,  in  the  bam  or  other  proper  place 
on  such  premises,  or  if  none,  then  in  some  other  bam,  &c.,  to  be 
procured  for  that  purpose,  and  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  premises, 
giving  notice -within  one  week  of  the  place  where  such  crops  are 
deposited ;  and  if  the  tenant,  his  executors,  &c.,  at  any  time  before  the 


crops  distrained  are  ripe  and  cut,  pay  or  tender  the  rent,  costs,  and 
chsLrgea,  the  goods  distrained  are  to  be  restored.  In  aU  other  cases,  if 
the  rent  or  other  duty  be  paid  or  performed,  or  tendered  to  be  paid 
or  performed  before  the  distress  is  impoimded,  a  subsequent  detainer 
is  imlawful,  and  a  subsequent  impoimding 'or  driving  to  the  pound  u 
a  trespass. 

The  statutes  authorising  the  sale  of  distresses  extend  only  to  those 
made  for  rent,  and  to  those  made  for  rates  and  other  legal  assessmentfi. 
At  common  law  distresses  cannot  in  general  be  either  add  or  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  party  distraining.  But  a  diBtreas  for  fines  and 
amerciaments  in  a  court  leet,  or  for  other  purposes  of  public  benefit, 
may  be  sold ;  and  a  special  custom  or  prescription  will  warrant  the  sale 
of  a  distress  in  cases  where  the  public  has  no  immediate  interest 

VII.  liigkts  and  remedies  of-  the  distrainee, — A  distress  made  by  a 
party  who  has  no  right  to  distrain,  or  made  for  rent  or  other  serrice 
which  the  party  offers  to  pay  or  perform,  or  made  in  the  public  high- 
way, or  upon  goods  privilege  from  distress  either  absolutely  or  tempo- 
rarily, is  called  a  torongful  distress.  Where  no  right  to  dia^n  exists, 
or  where  the  rent  or  duty  is  tendered  at  the  time  of  the  distress,  the 
owner  of  the  goods  may  rescue  them  or  take  them  forcibly  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  distrainor,  or  bring  an  action  of  replevin,  or  of  tres- 
pass, at  his  election.  In  replevin,  the  cattle  or  goods  taken  are  to  be 
re-delivered  to  the  owner  upon  his  giving  security  by  a  replevin  bond, 
for  returning  them  to  the  distrainor,  in  case  a  return  shall  be  avrardctl 
by  the  court ;  and  therefore,  in  this  action,  damages  are  recovered  only 
for  the  intermediate  detention  and  the  costs  of  the  replevin  bood. 
[Replevin.]  In  the  action  of  trespass,  the  plaintiff  recovers  damages 
to  the  full  value  of  the  goods ;  because,  upon  such  recoveiy,  the  pf\)* 
pertv  in  the  goods  is  transferred  to  the  defendant. 

The  2  Will.  &  Mary,  sess.  1,  c.  5,  s.  5,  provides  "  That  in  case  of  any 
distress  and  sale  for  rent  pretended  to  be  due,  where  in  truth  no  rent 
is  due,  the  owner  of  the  goods  so  distrained  and  sold  may,  by  actioD  of 
trespass  or  upon  the  case,  recover  double  the  value  of  such  good^  with 
full  costs  of  suit." 

For  a  wrongful  distress  in  taking  goods  protected  by  being  in  a  street 
or  highway,  or  goods  privileged  from  distress,  the  remedy  is  bv  an 
action  on  the  statute,  in  which  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  an  immediate 
return  as  in  replevin. 

If  the  cattle  or  goods  distrained  cannot  be  found,  the  sheriff  may 
take  other  cattle  or  goods  in  wither-nam  (by  way  of  counter-distre*)  of 
the  same  or  of  a  different  kind,  belonging  to  the  distrainor,  and  deliver 
them  to  the  distrainee  instead  of  his  own. 

Another  species  of  wrongful  distress  is  re-capUon,  or  the  taking  of  the 
same  or  other  goods  of  the  distrainee  for  the  same  causes  pending  ui 
action  of  replevin,  in  which  the  legality  of  the  first  distress  is 
questioned. 

Wherever  a  distress  is  wrongful,  the  owner  of  the  goods  may  rescue 
them  from  the  distrainor ;  but  after  they  are  actually  impounded,  they 
are  said  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  law,  and  must  abide  the  determi- 
nation of  the  law. 

Whether  goods  are  rightfully  or  wrongfully  distrained,  to  take  them 
out  of  the  pound  is  a  trespass  and  a  public  offence.  The  proceeding 
by  action  is  a  more  prudent  course  than  making  a  rescue,  even  before 
an  impounding,  where  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the 
distress.  Independently  of  the  danger  of  provoking  a  breach  of  the 
peace  by  the  rescuer's  thus  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  he  will 
be  liable  to  an  action  for  the  injury  sustained  by  the  distrainor  by  the 
loss  of  the  security  of  the  distress^  should  the  distress  ultimately  tuni 
out  to  be  lawful;  and  in  such  action, as  well  as  in  the  action  for  pound- 
breach, the  rescuer  wiU  be  liable,  under  2  WilL  &  Mary,  seas.  1,  c.  5,8. 4f 
to  the  payment  of  treble  damages. 

A  ditress  for  more  rent,  or  greater  services  than  are  due,  or  where 
the  value  of  the  property  taken  is  visibly  disproportionate  to  the  rent 
or  other  appreciable  service,  is  called  an  excessive  distress,  for  which  the 
party  aggrieved  is  entitled  to  recover  compensation  in  an  action;  but 
he  cannot  rescue,  nor  can  he  replevy  or  bring  trespass. 

Upon  a  distress  rightfully  taken  being  afterwards  irregularly  con- 
ducted, the  subsequent  irregularity  at  common  law  made  the  whole 
proceeding  wrongful,  and  the  party  was  said  to  be  a  trespasser  ah  wM 
But  now,  by  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  where  distress  is  made  for  rent  jusdy 
due,  and  any  irregularity  or  unlawful  act  is  afterwards  done  by  the 
party  distraining,  or  his  agent,  the  distress  itself  is  not  to  be  deemw 
unlawful  nor  the  party  maJdng  it  a  trespasser ;  but  the  person  aggrieved 
by  such  irregularity,  &c.,  may  recover  satisfaction  for  the  special  damage 
sustained.  And  see  Bracton ;  Fleta ;  Coke  upon  Littleton ;  Bawn. 
Comyns,  and  Viner's '  Abridgments ; '  and  Blackstone*s '  Commentaries, 
by  Dr.  Kerr. 

DISULPHETHYLIC  ACID.    [Ethionio  Acid]. 

DISULPHONAPHTHALIG  ACID.    [Naphthalio  Group.] 

DITCH.    [Bastion.]  ,       , 

DITHIOBKNZOLIC.  ACID  (C„H.NAO,o,  2H0).  A  product  o 
the  action  of  sulphite  of  ammonia  on  <£nitrobenzole.  It  is  bibtfic  and 
cannot  be  isolated  from  its  salts. 

DITHIONIC  ACID.    [Sulphur,  ffyposulphurws  Add.] 

DITH  YRAMBUS,  the  name  of  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Dianysua,  m 
by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men  or  boys  as  they  danced  round  the  bwaOo 
altar  of  the  god ;  from  this  peculiArity  it  was  also  called  the  ofdif  ot 
circling  chorus.    The  original  subject  of  the  song  was  the  birth « 
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Dionysus,  as  the  name  BeemB  to  have  implied.  (Plato, '  Legg.'  iii.) 
The  music  vrna  Phrygian,  and  the  accompaniment  originaJly  the  flute. 
(Ariatot., '  Polit.'  viii.  7,  9.)  The  Dithyrambus  is  particularly  interest- 
ing from  the  circumstance  that  Aristotle  attributes  to  it  the  origin  of 
the  Greek  tragedy.  "  Tragedy  and  comedy,**  says  he  ('  Poet.'  iv.  14), 
"having  originated  in  a  rude  and  impremeditatad  manner,  the  first 
from  the  leaders  in  the  Dithyrambic  hymns,  the  other  from  the  Phallic 
songs,  advanced  gradually  to  perfection."  These  leaders  {i^dpxoyrts), 
and  not,  as  has  been  WTonfi^j  inferred  from  the  words  of  Aristotle,  the 
iv'hole  chorus,  recited  trochaic  tetrameters,  and  are  to  be  considered  as 
the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  actors.  [Drama.]  In  the  Appendix 
to  Walker's  Treatise  on  the  Trilogy  ('  Kaohtrag  zur  Schrift  iiber  die 
.£rcbjlim;he  Trilogie,'  p.  228  and  following),  the  reader  will  find  a 
learned  disquisition  on  the  Dithyrambus,  deformed  howerer  by  some 
i^crious  errors.  After  the  leading  properties  of  the  Dithyrambus  had 
merited  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  it  became  very  bombastic,  and  in  the 
Greek,  and  even  in  modem  languages,  the  epithet  Dithyrambic  is  a 
f^nonym  for  turgid  and  hyperbolic^  expressions.  The  etymology  of 
the  TTord  is  unknown. 

DIURETICS  are  agents  which  augment  the  urinary  secretion  and 
facilitate  its  expulsion  from  the  bladder.  They  constitute  an  extensive 
class  of  substances  which,  however,  are  very  uncertain  in  their  action/ 
and  require  to  be  varied  very  frequently  on  account  of  the  efifects  which 
their  long  continued  use  produces  on  ihe  stomach  and  digestive  func- 
tion. The  uncertainty  of  their  operation  is  owing  probably  less  to 
causes  inherent  in  them  than  to  our  want  of  acquaintance  with  or  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstances  which  influence  their  action.  Some  writers 
disavow  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  distinct  class  of  substances 
entitled  to  be  called  diuretics,  considering  them  as  mere  general 
stimulants ;  but  such  a  view  is  inadmissible,  as  many  of  them, 
far  from  being  stimulants,  are  decidedly  sedative,  while  some  of 
the  feelings  which  cause  diuresis,  such  as  fear  or  terror,  and  the 
external  application  of  cold,  are  likewise  sedative  in  their  effects  on 
the  system. 

In  attempting  to  ascertain  or  account  for  their  mode  of  action,  we 
must  consUntly  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  functions  of  the 
kidneys,  namely,  not  only  to  remove  from  the  body  a  considerable 
quantity  of  its  fluid  contents,  but  at  the  same  time  a  great  number  of 
saline  and  other  principles,  the  retention  of  which,  for  any  considerable 
time,  in  the  system,  causes  serious  departure  from  its  healthy  state, 
and  in  some  instances  speedy  death.  Not  only  therefore  must  the 
quantity  of  fluid  eliminated  be  in  due  proportion,  but  the  quality 
or  chemical  constitution  of  it  must  also  be  of  a  proper  kind.  Any 
variation  in  these  conditions  requires  the  interference  of  medicine  to 
rectify  it  In  endeavouring  to  accomplish  this  object,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  according  to  the  state  of  the  system,  sometimes 
an  acid  diathesis  predominates,  sometimes  an  alkaline.  The  means 
which  we  employ  to  attain  our  object  may  be  classified  according  to 
their  primary  modes  of  action  on  the  system.  Some  are  stimulant, 
such  as  gamboge,  cytisus  scoparius,  alcohol,  spiritus  sstheris  nitrici,  oil 
of  juniper,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  Some,  again,  are  sedative,  such  as 
lactuca  virosa,  leontodon  taraxacum,  digitalis,  squil,  colchicum,  Ac. : 
others  are  refrigerant,  of  which  some  render  the  urine  acid,  such  as 
the  dilute  mineral  acids ;  some,  on  the  opposite  hand,  render  the  urine 
alkaline,  such  as  the  carbonate  of  potass,  acetate,  tartrate  and  bi- 
tartrate  of  potass  ;  while  certain  saline  diuretics  do  not  render  it 
either  add  or  alkaline,  such  as  nitrate  of  potass,  biborate  of  soda,  &c. 

The  more  acrid  diuretics  seem  to  act  upon  the  lower  sphere  of 
life,  or  what  may  be  considered  the  vegetative  system,  such  as 
the  cellular  tissue,  the  &tty  structures,  and  the  mtemal  mucous 
coats,  the  secretion  of  which  they  render  thinner  as  well  as  more 
abundant,  but  at  the  same  time  Uiey  interfere  much  with  the  assi- 
milatire  process  as  well  as  with  that  of  digestion,  even  when  given 
in  btnaJl  doses ;  and  hence  arises  the  impossibility  of  prolonging  their 
employment  beyond  a  very  limited  time.  Whatever  be  the  agent  we 
select  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that,  to  cause  a  diuretic  effect,  the 
substance  should  be  decomposed;  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that, 
when  saline  diuretics  are  decomposed,  the  alkali  is  carried  to  the 
kidneys  as  the  emunctory  by  which  it  is  t«  be  ejected  from  the 
system,  and  hence  their  use  speedily  renders  the  urine  alkaline,  which, 
when  in  a  high  degree,  may  prove  very  hurtful  to  the  system  generally, 
and  to  the  bladder  and  urinary  passages  in  particular. 

Numerous  as  are  the  agents  termed  diuretics,  none  of  them  will 
act  as  such  unless  the  patient  be  under  certain  conditions.  If  a  very 
inflammatory  state  of  the  system  exist,  no  article  will  act  as  a  diuretic 
till  this  be  lessened,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  employing  venesection 
and  saline  cathartics  before  administering  any  of  the  class  of  diuretics ; 
and  under  such  cireumstances  colchicum  is  perhaps  the  best  to  begin 
with.  Even  such  inflammation  as  exists  in  some  forms  of  dropsy 
must  be  removed  by  antiphlogistic  means  before  diuretics  will  have  a 
Uneficial  effect  (Blackhall '  on  Dropsy ') ;  particularly  after  scarlatina, 
with  albuminuria. 

When  a  very  great  quantity  of  fluid  is  present  in  the  body,- some  of 
it  must  be  carried  off  by  other  means  before  diuretics  can  act,  as  the 
absorbents  under  such  cireumstances  do  not  furnish  a  supply  to  the 
kidneys — the  activity  of  absorption  being  always  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  smallnesB  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  present.  (Majendie.)  If  there 
he  great  general  debility  of  the  system^  and  particularly  of  the  absorb- 
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ents,  this  state  must  be  obviated  cither  by  the  exhibition  of  tonics 
previous  to  or  along  with  the  diuretic  remedies.  Lastly,  none  of 
the  saline  diuretics,  which  are  susceptible  of  decomposition,  will  act,  if 
any  considerable  catharsis  be  going  on,  and  hence  that  action,  if 
arising  from  other  causes,  should  be  moderated  or  checked ;  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  exhibit  such  of  them  as  are  also  purgatives  in 
such  doses  as  to  act  upon  the  bowels.  This  observation  is  not  intended 
to  prohibit  the  exhibition  of  a  single  purgative  previous  to  com- 
mencing the  use  of  diuretics,  as  this  is  often  beneficial,  or  to  forbid 
their  occasional  use  when  required  to  obviate  particular  symptoms.  It 
must  never  be  foi^otten  that  if  the  patient  be  kept  very  warm,  the 
action  will  more  probably  be  directed  to  the  skin  than  to  the  kidneys ; 
hence  the  patient  should  not,  if  possible,  remain  in  bed :  the  medicines 
should  be  given  during  the  day,  and  the  air  of  the  apartment  should 
be  cool,  and  the  doming  light.  Indeed  cold  itself  is  a  powerful 
diuretic,  and  sometimes  succeeds  where  every  other  fails.  The  drink- 
ing of  diluents  likewise  promotes  the  action  of  the  kidneys;  it  is 
therefore  unwise  as  well  as  cruel  to  withhold  water  from  dropsical 
patients.    [Diluents.] 

The  wines  of  the  Rhine,  Maine,  and  above  all,  of  the  Moselle,  are 
powerful  diuretic  drinks,  and  their  use  tends  much  to  diminish  the 
liability  to  stone  in  the  bladder.  (Liebig.)  [Wiifis.]  But  to  do  good, 
these  wines  should  mostly  be  used  habitually— and  alone,  not  mixed 
or  alternated  with  other  wines. 

Diuretics  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  employed  as  general  curative 
agents,  particularly  in  chronic  diseases.  In  many  cutaneous  diseases 
of  an  obstinate  land  they  are  very  valuable ;  the  vicarious  nature 
of  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  the  kidneys  pointing  the  one  out 
as  th^  appropriate  substitute  for  the  other. 

DIVAN  or  DIWAN,  is  a  Persian  word  familiar  to  readers  of  works 
relating  to  the  East,  in  the  sense  of — 1st,  a  senate,  or  council  of  state ; 
and,  2nd,  a  collection  of  poems  by  one  and  the  same  author.  The 
earliest  acceptation,  however,  in  which  we  find  it  employed  is  that  of  a 
muster-roU,  or  militaiy  pay-book.  The  Arabic  historian,  Fakhreddin 
RAzi  informs  us  that  when,  in  the  caliphat  of  Omar,  the  second  successor 
of  Mohammed,  the  conquests  of  the  Mussulmans  assumed  an  extensive 
character,  the  equal  distribution  of  the  booty  became  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  A  Persian  marzb&n,  or  satrap,  who  happen^  to  be  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  caliph  at  Medinah,  suggested  the  adoption  of  the 
system  followed  in  his  own  country,  of,  an  accoimt-book,  in  which  all 
receipts  and  disbursements  were  regularly  entered,  along  with  a  list 
duly  arranged,  of  the  names  of  those  persons  who  were  entitled  to  a 
share  in  the  booty.  With  the  register  itself,  its  Persian  appellation 
(dtw&n)  was  adopted  by  the  Arabs.  (Freytaig,  '  Locnoani  Fabula  et 
plura  loca  ex  codd.  historicis  selecta,'  &c.,  pp.  S2,  33 ;  Henzi,  '  Frag- 
menta  Arabica,'  St.  Petersburg,  1828,  p.  36,e^  teq.)  Whether  a -council 
of  state  was  subsequently  called  divan,  as  having  originally  been  a 
financial  board  appointed  to  regulate  the  list  (diwftn)  of  stipendiaries 
and  pensioners,  or  whether  it  was  so  called  as  being  summoned  accord- 
ing to  the  list  (dtwAn)  containing  the  names  of  all  its  members,  we  are 
unable  to  determine.  The  opinion  that  a  body  of  councillors  should  have 
received  this  appellation,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some,  in  consequence 
of  the  expression  of  an  ancient  king  of  Persia,  tndn  diwdn  end,  "  these 
(men)  are  (clever  like)  devils,"  will  scarcely  be  seriously  entertsuned  by 
any  one.  The  word  "  diw&n  "  is  also  used  to  express  the  saloon  or  hall 
where  a  coimdl  is  held,  and  has  been  applied  to  denote  generally  a 
state  chamber,  or  room  where  company  is  received.  Hence  probably 
it  has  arisen  that  the  word  "  divan,"  in  several  European  languages, 
signifies  a  sofa.  The  divan  of  the  present  empire  of  Turkey  consists  of 
the  grand  vizir,  or  prime  minister ;  the  grand  mufti,  or  head  of  the 
church ;  the  seraskier  pasha,  or  minister  of  war ;  the  tyrdji  pasha, 
commander  of  the  artillery ;  the  capudan  pasha,  commander  of  the 
navy ;  the  reis  effendi,  or  oumouri  khiarjieh  naziri,  minister  for  foreign 
af&urs ;  the  kiaya  bey,  or  oumouri  milkieh  naziri,  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior ;  the  three  ministers  of  finance,  commerce,  and  police ;  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council ;  the  master  of  the  mint ;  and  the  comptroller 
general  of  ecclesiastioil  property.  Each  of  these  dignitaries  bears  the 
title  of  mushir. 

Collections  of  poems  in  Persian,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Hindustani,  ftc., 
seem  to  have  received  the  appellation  "  dlwftn  "  from  their  methodical 
arrangement,  inasmuch  as  the  poems  succeed  one  another  according  to 
the  alphabetic  order  of  the  concluding  letters  of  the  rhyming  syllables, 
which  are  the  same  in  all  the  distichs  throughout  each  poem. 

DIVERGENCY,  DIVERGENT.     [Convergent.] 

DIVIDED  EYEGLASS  MICROMETER.     fMiCROMETEii.] 

DIVIDEND,  in  arithmetic,  any  quantity  which  is  to  be  divided 
{dividendum).  Thus,  in  the  sentence  "  100  divided  by  20  gives  6," 
the  dividend  is  100. 

DIVIDEND,  in  commerce,  is  a  word  having  two  distinct  meanings. 
In  its  more  general  employment,  it  is  understood  to  express  the  money 
which  is  divided,  pro  rata,  among  the  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  trader, 
out  of  the  amount  realised  from  his  assets.    [Bankbuft.] 

The  other  meaning  attached  to  the  word  dividend  is  not  so  a{^ro- 
priate  as  that  which  has  just  been  explained.  It  is  used  to  signify  the 
half-yearly  payments  of  the  perpetual  and  terminable  annuities  which 
constitute  the  pubHo  debt  of  ike  country,  and  does  not  therefore 
strictly  express  that  which  the  word  is  made  to  imply.  The  payment 
of  thoes  BO'called  dividends  is  managed  on  the  part  of  tbo  gov<5rament 
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by  the  Bank  of  England,  which  receives  a  oompenaation  from  the  public 
for  the  trouble  and  expense  attending  the  employment. 
DIVIDING  ENGINE.    [Graduation.] 

DIVING-BELL.    Much  ingenuity  has  been  devoted  from  an  early 
period  to  the  contrivance  of  apparatus  for  enabling  men  to  dive,  or 
descend  beneath  the  surface  of  water,  to  a  greater  depth,  for  a  longer 
space  of  time,  and  with  less  exertion  and  danger,  than  is  possible  by  Uie 
unassisted  powers  of  the  body.    The  fatal  consequences  of  continued 
submersion  are  described    under  Asphtzia  and    DBOwmNQ ;    and 
from  the  facts  there  stated  it  ib  evident  that  about  half  a  minute  is 
the  longest  period  during  which  most  individuals  c^m  safely  remain 
under  water,  without  some  provision  for  the  supply  of  air  for  respira- 
tion.    Experienced  divers  may  remain  under  water  much  longer, 
though  not  without  great  and  painful  exertion ;  but  the  longest  period 
of  submersiou,  with  a  few  extraordinary  exceptions,  does  not  exceed 
two  minutes ;  a  space  of  time  too  brief  to  iJlow  the  performance  of 
any  but  the  simplest  operations  beneath  the  surface  of  Uie  water.   The 
pearl-fishery  affords  the  most  prominent  example  of  the  employment 
of  divers  unassisted  by  apparatus  for  providing  a  supply  of  air.    The 
mode  of  diving  adopted,  and  the  effects  of  protracted  submersion  upon 
the  divers,  are  described  under  Peabl  Fishsbt.    Professor  Beckmann 
alludes  to  the  employment  of  divers  in  ancient  times  to  assist  in 
raiaing  anchors,  in  recovering  goods  from  wrecks,  or  such  as  had  been 
thrown  overboard  in  times  of  danger,  and  in  destroying  the  works  and 
ships  of  the  enemy  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  in  fishing  for  pearls ;  but 
some  of  the  statements  quoted  by  him  are  evidently  much  exaggerated, 
as  they  speak  of  divers  remaining  for  hours  under  water.    Six  minutes 
is  about  the  longest  time  of  submersion  of  which  any  authentic  aoooimt 
has  appeared  in  modem  times.    [Pjeabl  Fishbbt.I 

Dr.  Halley,  in  a  paper  printed  in  No.  S49  of  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactions '  (voL  xxix.,  p.  492),  entitled  '  The  Art  of  Living  imder 
Water,'  observes  that  the  divers  for  sponges  in  the  Archipelago  were 
accustomed  to  take  down  in  their  mouths  a  piece  of  sponge  soaked  in 
oil,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  dive  for  a  longer  period  than  with- 
out it.  As  the  bulk  of  the  sponge  must  diminish  tne  quantity  of  air 
which  the  diver  could  contain  in  bis  mouth,  it  does  not  appesr  probable 
that  this  practice  could  assist  respiration. 

In  connection  with  diving  by  the  unassisted  powers  of  the  body, 
alluBion  may  be  made  to  a  curious  and  important  fact  related  in  the 
'  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,'  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Fsraday,  to 
whom  it  was  first  noticed  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Asiatic 
Society.  The  limgs  are,  in  their  natural  state,  charged  with  a  large 
quantity  of  impure  air ;  this  being  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
which  is  formed  during  respiration,  but  which,  after  each  expiration, 
remains  lodged  in  the  involved  passages  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  By 
breathing  hard  for  a  short  time,  as  a  person  does  after  violent  exercise, 
this  impure  air  is  expelled,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  pure  atmo- 
spheric air,  by  which  a  person  will  be  enabled  to  hold  his  breath  much 
longer  than  without  such  precaution.  The  writer  states  that  although 
he  could  only  hold  breath,  after  breathing  in  the  ordinary  way,  for 
about  three  quarters  of  a  minute,  and  that  with  great  difficulty,  he 
felt  no  inconvenience,  after  making  eight  or  ten  forced  respirations  to 
clear  the  lungs,  imtU  the  mouth  and  nostrils  had  been  closed  more 
than  a  minute  and  a  half ;  and  that  he  continued  to  hold  breath  to 
the  end  of  the  second  minute.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  in  many 
cases  be  of  great  importance,  as  it  may  enable  a  diver  to  remain  under 
water  at  least  twice  as  long  as  he  otherwise  could  do.  It  ia  suggested 
that  possiblv  the  exertion  of  swinuning  may  have  the  effect  of  occa- 
sioning the  lungs  to  be  cleared;  so  that  persons  accustomed  to  diving 
may  unconsciouBly  avail  themselves  of  this  preparatory  measure. 

Another  important  fact,  related  in  the  same  work,  indicates  the 
advantage  of  breathing  condensed  air,  and  thereby  obtaining  a  laiger 
supply  of  oxygen  in  the  same  bulk  than  with  air  of  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure. After  one  of  the  disastrous  occurrences  at  the  works  oi  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  ilr,  Brunei,  the  engineer,  descended  in  a  diving-bell 
to  examine  the  breach  made  by  the  irruption  of  the  river  into  the 
tunnel.  The  bell  descended  to  the  mouth  of  the  opening,  a  depth  of 
about  thirty  feet ;  but  the  breach  was  too  narrow  to  allow  it  to  go 
lower,  in  order  that  the  shield  and  other  works,  which  lay  eight  or  ten 
feet  deepei,  might  be  examined  from  the  bell.  Brunei  therefore  took 
hold  of  a  rope,  and  dived  below  the  bell  for  the  purpose.  After  he 
had  remained  \mder  water  about  two  nunutes,  his  companion  in  the 
bell  became  alarmed,  and  gave  a  signal  which  occasioned  Brunei  to 
rise.  On  doing  so  he  was  surpriseid  to  find  how  much  time  had 
elapsed;  and,  on  repeating  the  experiment,  he  ascertained  that  he 
could  with  ease  remain  fully  two  minutes  under  water ;  a  circumstance 
accounted  for  by  the  condensation  of  the  air  in  the  bell,  from  which 
his  lungs  were  supplied,  by  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  nearly 
thirty  feet  high,  which  would  condense  the  air  into  little  more  than 
one  half  of  its  usual  bulk. 

Many  plans  were  suggested  for  enabling  persons  to  remain  for  a 
longer  period  under  water  than  is  possible  by  the  natural  powers  of  the 
body,  long  before  extensive  use  was  made  of  any  of  them.  Beckmann 
alludes  to  a  passage  of  Aristotle  (problem  xxxii.,  §6),  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  intimate  that  in  his  time  divers  used  a  kind  of  kettle  to  enable 
them  to  continue  longer  under  water ;  but  this  |)a8Bage  is  variously 
rendered  by  different  translators,  and  Beckmann  appears  to  place  little 
reliance  upon  it.    He  states  that  the  oldest  informatioii  we  have 


respecting  the  use  of  the  diving-bell  in  Europe  is  that  of  John  Taisoier, 
quoted  by  P.  Gaspar  Schott.  It  occurs  in  the  '  Technica  Curiosa,  ura 
MirabiUa  Artis,'  &c.,  of  Schott,  which  was  published  at  Niimberg,  in 
1664,  lib.  vL,  cap.  ix.,  p.  898,  and  is  taken  from  the  '  Opusculom  de 
Motu  Celerrimo '  of  Taisnier,  who  says,  **  Were  the  ignorant  vulgar 
told  that  one  could  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  micUt 
of  the  water,  without  wetting  one's  clothes  or  any  part  of  one's  bodj, 
and  ev^i  carry  a  lighted  candle  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  they 
would  consider  it  as  idtogether  ridiculous  and  impossible.  This,  how- 
ever, I  saw  done  at  Toledo  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1588,  before  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  and  almost  ten  thousand  spectators.  The  experiment 
was  made  by  two  Greeks,  who,  taking  a  very  large  kettle  suspended  by 
ropes  with  the  mouth  downwards,  fixed  beams  and  planks  in  the 
middle  of  its  concavity,  upon  which  they  placed  themselves,  together 
with  a  candle.  The  kettle  was  equipoised  by  means  of  lead  fixed 
round  its  mouth,  so  that  when  let  down  towards  the  water  no  part  of 
its  circumference  should  touch  the  water  sooner  than  another,  else  the 
water  might  easily  have  overcome  the  air  included  in  it,  and  have  con- 
verted it  into  moist  vapour."  *  Schott  calls  the  machine  described, 
"  Cacabus  aquaticiu,"  or  an  ''aquatic  kettle ; "  but  he  also  describes m 
apparatus  called  "  Lorica  aquatica,"  or  "  aquatic  armour,"  which  would 
enable  those  who  were  covered  with  it  to  walk  under  water,  and  which 
he  seems  to  prefer  to  the  "  cacabus  aquaticus  "  previously  describedt 
This  apparatus  is  represented  in  plate  81  of  Schott's  work,  which 
shows  a  man  walking  into  the  water  with  a  covering  like  a  small 
diving-bell  over  his  head,  descending  nearly  to  his  feet. 

In  England,  without  noticing  the  supposed  contrivaiioe  of  a  diving- 
machine  by  Roger  Bacon,  it  ia  evident  that  the  diving-bell  was  known 
at  an  early  period.  It  is  mentioned  by  Lord  Bacon  ('  Novum  Organum/ 
lib.  ii.  §  50;  and  '  Phosnomena  Univerai/  p.  702)  as  a  machine  used  to 
assist  persons  labouring  under  water  upon  wrecks,  by  affording  a 
reservoir  of  air  to  which  they  might  resort  whenever  they  require  tu 
take  breath. 

Some  ctirious  information  on  submarine  operations  is  given  in  the 
postscript  to  a  little  volume  published  at  Edinburgh,  in' 1688,  by  George 
Sinclar,  "  sometime  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  Glasgow/ 
entitled  '  The  Principles  of  Astronomy  and  Navigation.'  The  post- 
script contains  an  account  of  how  "  to  buoy  up  a  ship  of  any  burd^i, 
from  the  ground  of  the  sea,"  and  states  that  among  those  who  had,  in 
this  nation,  attempted  to  recover  property  from  wrecks  by  diving,  wis 
the  late  Marquis  of  Argyle, "  who  having  obtained  a  patent  from  the 
king,  of  one  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  was  sunk  in  the  ble  of 
MuU,  anno  1588,  employed  James  Colquhoun,  of  Glasgow,  a  man  of 
singular  knowledge  and  skill  in  all  mechanical  arts  and  Bdencea* 
"  This  man,"  he  proceeds,  **  not  knowing  the  diving-bell,  went  down 
several  times,  the  air  from  above  being  communicated  to  his  lungs  by 
a  long  pipe  of  leather.  He  only  viewed  and  surveyed  the  ship,  but  I 
suppose  buoyed  nothing  up."  Sinclar  subsequently  states  that  about 
1664,  the  (then)  late  Lord  Argyle  employed  an  ingenious  gentleman, 
the  laird  of  Melgim,  who  went  down  with  a  diving-bell  and  got  np 
three  guns.  A  third  and  more  sucoessf  ul  trial  was  made,  he  sap, 
several  years  after ;  and,  still  later,  one  Captain  Smith  was  so  o<Hh 
fident  of  obtaining  the  gold  supposed  to  be  lost  with  the  ship,  that  he 
would  not  admit  a  co-partner  in  the  enterprise ;  which,  however,  came 
to  nothing.  Sinclar  proposed  to  raifle  wrecks  by  the  buoyancy  of  arb 
or  boxes,  open  at  the  bottom,  which  were  to  be  sunk  full  of  water, 
and  then  filled  with  air  either  by  sending  down  casks  of  air ;  by 
bellows  and  a  long  tube ;  or  otherwise.  He  alludes  to  the  occasioQal 
use  of  casks  for  the  purpose  of  raising  vessels,  and  explains  why,  when 
at  a  great  depth,  they  are  liable  to  be  crushed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
water,  showing  that,  by  allowing  the  vrater  to  enter  by  a  hole  ia  the 
lower  part  of  the  cask,  it  would  so  compress  the  air  as  to  prodnce 
an  equilibrium  of  pressure,  and  thereby  preserve  it  from  fraeture. 
About  the  time  that  the  work  above  quoted  was  published,  Wiliiam 
Phips,  who  subsequently  became  governor  of  New  England,  attempted 
to  raise  treasure  from  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  ship  sunk  on  the  coa^  of 
HispanioU.  What  was  the  precise  character  of  his  apparatus,  we  are 
not  informed.  His  earliest  experiments  fiuled,  but  he  was  so  confident 
of  success,  that  he  sought  for  assistance  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his 
scheme.  He  at  length  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, sou  of  the  celebrated  Monk,  and  in  1687,  after  many  difficulties, 
he  succeeded  in  raising  a  large  quantity  of  treasure,  with  which  be 
returned  to  England ;  where  he  was  honoured  with  knighthood  fur 
his  enterprise.  Most  acoounts  state  that  the  property  he  recovered 
amounted  to  200,000^ ;  but  m  the '  Life  of  Sir  William  PhifM,'  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1697,  but  attributed  to  Increase  Mather,  it  is 
stated  as  300,000/.  It  is  imnecessary  to  cite  further  instances  of  the 
use  of  diving  apparatus,  or  to  notice  other  early  authors  who  hare 
mentioned  the  diving-bell,  except  to  observe  that  Beckmann  alliides 
to  engravings  in  editions  of  Vegetius  on  the  art  of  war,  published  in 
1511  and  1582,  representing  a  diver  with  a  cap,  from  which  rises  a  l*'ng 
leathern  pipe,  terminating  in  an  opening  which  floats  upon  the  surface 

^  We  quote  from  the  tran»lation  in  the  English*  edition  of  Beckmua'i 
'History  of  Inventions,'  by  W'iUiam  Johnatonei  second  edition,  16U,  vul.  i^ 
p.  164. 

f  His  words  are:  **Longe  melior  est  alia  Silo,  quam  ez  Fraociieo  Kd»kn 
proponit  Daniel  Sehvventerut  in  DeUelis  Mathematicia,"  Part  12,  prop.  15. 
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(4  tlM  w»i«r ;  Mid  to  a  figure  published  in  «  work  on  fortification,  by 
Lorinii  ifi  1807»  which  nearly  resembles  the  modem  diving-bell.  Beck- 
ff^Txn  consideit  the  insertion  of  the  former  as  a  proof  that  the  person 
who  drew  them  was  not  acquainted  with  the  diving-bell,  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  delineated.  The  machine  described  by  Lorini 
consists  of  "  a  square  box  bound  round  with  iron,  which  is  furnished 
with  windows,  and  has  a  stool  affixed  to  it  for  the  diver."  Lorini, 
who  was  an  Italian,  does  not  lay  daim  to  the  invention  of  this 
appsratns. 

Dr.  HsUey,  in  No.  340  of  the  '  Philosophical  Tnmsaotions,*  (vol. 
xxix.)  describes  the  defects  of  the  diving-bell,  as  previously  \ised, 
and  guggests  a  remedy  for  them.  This  paper  alone  would  be  sufficient, 
although  it  does  not  enter  into  the  early  history  of  the  machine,  to 
contradict  the  erroneous  statement  which  has  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  Halley  was  the  inventor  of  the  diving-bell. 

la  its  simplest  form  the  diving-bell  is  a  strong  heavy  vessel  of  wood 
or  metal,  made  perfectly  air  and  water  tight  at  the  top  and  sides,  but 
open  at  the  bottom.    If  such  a  ressel  be  gradually  lowered  into  the 
water,  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position,  the  air  wMch  it  contains  can- 
not escape,  and  therefore  the  yessel  cannot  become  full  of  water. 
This  may  be  readily  illustrated  l^  plunging  a  glass  tumbler,  in  an 
ioTerted  position,  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  placing  a  bit  of  cork,  or 
an  J  other  substance  which  will  float,  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  under 
the  glass.    If  a  bit  of  burning  matter  be  laid  upon  tiie  cork-float,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  oontanues  burning,  although  the  glass  and  all 
that  it  contains  be  plunged  far  beneath  the  water ;  thereby  proving 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  glass  is  occupied  by  air,  and 
not  by  water.     In  this  experiment,  however,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  water  does  fill  a  small  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  glass,  and  Ihat  it 
rises  more  into  it  when  it  is  plunged  to  a  considerable  depth  than  when 
the  rim  is  only  just  immersed  beneath  the  surface.    This  is  occasioned 
by  the  condensation  of  the  air  contained  in  the  glass,  which  being  rery 
ebetic  and  compressible,  is  condensed  into  a  sm^ler  space  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  superincumbent  water,  when  the  glass  is  plunged  to  a  oon- 
nderable  depth,  than  it  will  occupy  tmder  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.     Where  the  diving-bell  is  used  for  descending  to  a  very 
noall  depth,  as  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  small,  it  will  not  rise  in 
the  bell  to  a  sufficient  height  to  be  inconvenient ;  but  at  the  depth  of 
33  feet  the  pressure  is  so  great  as  to  compress  the  air  into  one-half  its 
original  volume,  so  that  tiie  bell  will  become  half  full  of  water ;  and 
at  a  greater  depth  the  air  vrill  be  still  more  oompressed,  and  the  water 
will  rise  propurtionately  higher  in  the  bell.    This  condensation  of  the 
air  does  not  materially  interfere  with  respiration,  provided  the  descent 
of  the  bell  be  very  gradual,  ss  the  air  ihen  insinuates  itself  into  the 
cayities  of  the  body  and  balances  the  pressure  from  without.    The 
principal  effect  of  the  increased  pressure  is  a  pain  in  the  ears,  occa- 
sioned by  the  circumstance  that  the  Eustachian  tube  does  not  allow 
the  condensed  air  immediately  to  find  its  way  into  the  cavities  of  the 
ear,  so  that  the  pressure  on  the  outside  of  the  tympanum  is,  for  a  time, 
unbalanced  by^  a  corresponding  pressure  from  within,  and  occasions 
a  sensation  like  that  of  having  quills  forced  into  the  ears.    This  con- 
tinues until  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  mouth,  which  at  first  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  aperture  of  the  Eustachian  tube  closed,  forces  it 
open ;  an  action  which  is  accompanied  by  a  noise  like  a  slight  explosion. 
Iibe  condensed  air  then  enters  the  interior  cavities  of  the  ear,  and,  by 
restoring  the  equilibrium  of  pressure  on  each  side  of  the  tympanum, 
removes  the  pain ;  which  will  return,  and  be  remedied  in  the  same 
manner,  if  the  bell  should  descend  to  a  greater  depth.    But  while  the 
mere  condensation  of  the  air  in  the  bell  does  not  render  it  unfit  for 
respiration,  it  would  soon  become  so  if  no  means  were  provided  for 
renewing  it  from  time  to  time,  as  it  becomes  vitiated  by  repeated 
respiration.     The  improTements  invented  by  Dr.  Halley  provided  a 
remedy  for  this  inconvenience,  and  for  that  of  the  contracted  space 
ieft  free  from  wUter,  when,  by  being  at  a  great  depth,  the  air  is  com- 
prerned  into  a  small  volume,  by  affording  a  convenient  means  of 
Bupplying  the  bell  with  any  required  quantity  of  fresh  air^  without 
nmng  it  to  the  surface. 

The  bell  tued  by  Dr.  Halley  was  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 

cone,  5  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  ainl  three  feet  at  the  top,  and 

containing  about  sixty  cubic  feet.    This  was  coated  with  lead,  and  so 

weighted  about  the  lower  part  that  it  would  sink  while  empty,  and 

•would  always  remain  in  its  proper  position ;  that  is,  with  the  large  open 

<*nd  downwards,  vrith  its  rim  parallel  with  the  horison.    In  the  top  of 

the  bell  was  a  rery  strong  ^lass  window,  and  a  cock,  by  opening  which 

the  foiil  air  nught  be  allowed  to  escape.    About  a  jBrd  below  the 

mouth  of  the  bell  was  suspended  a  stage,  so  weighted  that  it  might 

hang  steadily.     The  whole  apparatus  was  suspended  from  a  sprit 

attached  to  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  provided  with  tackle  by  which  the 

bell  might  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  the  sprit  might  be  slung  roimd  so 

M  either  to  carry  the  bell  over  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  or  to  suspend  it 

dtdr  of  her  side.    The  apparatus  for  conveying  air  to  the  diving-bell 

consisted  of  two  barrels,  holding  thirty-six  gallons  each,  weighted  with 

lead  to  make  them  sink  readily.    Each  of  these  had  an  open  bung-hole 

in  the  lower  end,  to  allow  water  to  enter  during  their  descent,  so  as  to 

condense  the  air  in  the  manner  described  when  explaining  the  principles 

of  the  diring'bell  itself.    There  was  also  a  hole  in  the  upper  end  of 

each,  to  which  was  fitted  an  air-tight  leathern  hose,  long  enough  to  fall 

below  the  boiitom  of  the  barrel,  and  haying  its  loose  end  so  weighted 


that  it  would  fall  naturally  into  that  position.  These  air-barrels  were 
attached  to  tackle,  by  which,  with  the  easy  labour  of  two  men,  they 
might  be  made  to  rise  and  faU  alternately,  like  two  buckets  in  a  well ; 
and,  by  lines  attached  to  the  lower  edee  of  the  bell,  they  were  so 
guided  in  their  descent  that  the  mouth  of  the  hose  always  came  directly 
to  the  hand  of  a  man  who  stood  upon  the  stage  suspended  from  it. 
As  the  apertures  of  the  hose  were,  during  their  descent,  always  beluw 
the  level  of  the  barrels,  no  air  could  escape  from  them ;  but  when  they 
were  turned  up  by  the  attendant,  so  as  to  be  above  the  level  of  the 
vrater  in  the  barrels,  the  air  rushed  out  with  great  force  into  the  beP, 
the  barrels  beooming  at  the  same  time  full  of  water.  By  sending 
down  these  air-barrels  in  rapid  succession,  the  air  in  the  barrel  was 
kept  in  so  pure  a  state  that  five  persons  remained  in  the  bell,  at  a 
depth  of  nine  or  ten  fathoms,  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a 
time,  without  injurious  consequences ;  and  Halley  states  that  he  could 
have  remained  there  as  long  as  he  plessed,  for  anything  that  appeared 
to  the  contrary.  In  addition  to  this,  by  the  copious  supply  of  air 
admitted  during  the  descent,  the  bell  was  kept  constantly  full  of  air, 
and  the  water  was  prevented  from  entering  to  any  inconvenient  extents 
Halley  observed  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  let  down  gradually  at  firsts 
and  to  pause  at  the  depth  of  about  twelve  feet,  to  drive  out,  by  the 
admission  of  a  supply  of  air,  the  water  which  had  entered  the  bell. 
When  the  diving-bell  was  arrived  at  the  required  depth,  he  let  out,  by 
the  oock  in  the  top  of  the  bell,  a  quantity  of  hot  impure  air,  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  frash  air  admitted  from  the  barrels.  This  foul  air 
rushed  up  from  the  valve  with  such  force  as  to  cover  the  surface  of 
the  sea  with  a  white  foam.  So  perfect  was  the  action  of  this  apparatus, 
that  Halley  says  he  could,  by  removing  the  hanging  stage,  lay  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  so  far  dry,  within  the  circuit  of  the  bell,  as  not  to  be 
over  shoes  thereon.  When  the  sea  was  clear,  and  especially  when  the 
sun  shone,  sufficient  light,  was  transmitted  to  allow  a  person  in  the 
bell  to  write  or  read ;  and  when  the  sea  was  troubled  and  thick,  which 
oocasioned  the  bell  to  be  as  dark  as  night,  a  candle  was  burnt  in  it. 
Halley  sometimes  sent  up  orders  with  the  empty  air-barrels,  writing 
them  with  an  iron  pen  on  plates  of  lead.  Having,  by  these  ingenious 
contrivances,  removed  the  principal  difficulties  attending  the  use  of  the 
diving-bell,  Halley  foresaw  its  extensive  utility.  He  observes,  "  This 
I  take  to  be  an  invention  applicable  to  variotu  uses,  such  as  fishing  for 
pearl,  diving  for  coral,  sponges,  and  the  like,  in  far  greater  depths  than 
has  hitherto  been  thought  possible.  Also  for  the  fitting  and  plaining 
of  the  foundations  of  moles,  bridges,  Ac.,  upon  rocky  bottoms ;  and  for 
the  cleaning  and  scrubbing  of  ships'  bottoms  when  foul,  in  calm  weather 
at  sea."  "  But,^'  he  adds, "  as  I  haye  no  experience  of  these  matters,  I 
leaTe  them  to  those  that  please  to  try."  To  several  of  these  purposes 
the  diving-bell  has,  since  the  date  of  this  paper  (1717),  been  applied 
with  great  advantage. 

In  1732  a  communication  was  made  to  the  '  Fhilosophlcal  Transao- 
tions,'  No.  444,  vol.  xxxix.,  p.  877,  by  Martin  Triewald,  "Captain  of 
Mechanics,  and  military  arcnitect  to  his  Swedish  majestv,"  respecting 
an  improvement  of  the  diving-belL  He  had  the  sole  privilege  of  diving 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  belonging  to  the  king  of  Sweden ;  and  he 
expresses  his  opinion,  founded  on  much  experience,  that  no  apparatus 
but  that  on  the  principle  of  the  "campanaurinatoria,"  or  diving-bell, 
could  be  safely  used  at  great  deptha  His  letter  mentions  a  man,  then 
sixty-three  years  old,  who  had  followed  the  business  of  diving  with  the 
common  diving-bell  ever  since  he  was  twenty.  Triewald's  diving-bell 
was  of  copper,  tinned  inside,  smaller  than  that  of  Dr.  Halley,  and 
managed  by  two  men.  A  stage  for  the  diver  to  stand  upon  was  sus- 
pended at  such  a  depth  below  it,  that  the  man's  head  would  be  but 
little  above  the  level  of  the  water,  where  the  air  is  cooler  and  fitter  for 
respiration  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bell ;  and  a  spiral  tube  was 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  bell,  with  a  wide  aperture  at  the  bottom, 
and  a  flexible  tube  aUd  mouth-piece  at  the  top,  so  that,  when  the  diver 
was  up  in  the  bell,  he  mig^t  inhale  cool  air  from  the  lower  part,  ex- 
haling the  foul  air  by  his  nostrils.  Dr.  Halley's  air-barrels  are  appli- 
cable to  a  bell  of  this  construction.  In  lieu  of  windows  of  flat  glass, 
Triewald  used  convex  lenses  to  admit  light  to  the  bell. 

In  1775  Mr.  Spalding,  of  Edinburgh  (who,  according  to  the  '  Annual 
Register,'  toI.  xix.,  p.  202,  vraa  a  grocer),  having  some  concern  in  a 
vessel  which  had  been  lost  on  the  Fern  Islands,  was  induced  to  make 
some  experiments  with  Dr.  Halley's  diving-bell,  with  a  view  to  re- 
covering property  from  wrecks,  and  was  thereby  led  to  the  invention 
of  means  for  rendering  it  more  safe  and  manageable.  For  these  in- 
ventions he  received,  in  1776,  a  reward  of  twenty  guineas  from  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Oommerce, 
in  the  first  volume  of  whose  '  Transactions '  (pp.  220-238)  they  are  fully 
described.  Mr.  Spalding's  communication  contains  also  a  very  inte- 
resting account  of  his  experiments  with  Halley's  diving-bell.  The 
improved  diving-bell  contrived  by  Mr.  Spalding  was  made  so  light, 
that,  vrith  the  divers  and  the  weights  attached  to  the  rim,  it  would  not 
sink ;  the  weight  necessary  to  counteract  its  buoyancy  being  added  in 
the  form  of  a  lai^  balance-weight,  suspended  from  its  centre  by  a  long 
rope,  which  was  so  mounted  on  pulleys  that  the  diverts  could  either 
draw  the  balance-weight  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  bell  or  allow  it  to  fall 
to  a  considerable  depth  below  it.  Thus,  by  letting  the  weight  down 
to  the  bottom,  the  divers  could,  as  it  were,  anchor  the  bell  at  any 
required  level ;  or  prevent  its  further  descent  if  they  perceived  a  rock 
or  part  of  a  wreck  beneath  it^  which  might  otherwise  overturn  it. 
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Also,  by  hauling  in  the  rope  while  the  weight  was  at  the  bottom,  the 
persons  in  the  bell  might  lower  themselyea  at  pleasure.  Another 
improvement  consisted  in  the  addition  of  a  horizontal  partition  near 
the  top  oi  the  bell,  which  divided  off  a  chamber  that  might,  by  suitable 
openings  and  valves,  be  filled  either  with  water,  or  with  air  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  bell ;  so  as  to  alter  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole 
machine,  and  thereby  to  cause  it  to  ascend  or  descend  at  pleasure. 
The  bell  was  supplied  with  air  by  an  apparatus  resembUng  that  of  Dr. 
Halley ;  and  ropes,  stretched  across  the  bell,  were  used  instead  of  seats 
and  platforms  for  standing  on.  By  these  arrangements  the  persons  in 
the  diving-bell  were  enabled,  in  case  of  accident,  to  raise  themselves  to 
the  surface  without  any  assistance  from  above ;  and  it  was  rendered  so 
perfectly  manageable,  that  it  might  be  removed  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  point  at  which  it  descended ;  its  outward  motion, 
and  its  return  to  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  being  hauled  up,  being 
assisted  by  a  longboat,  which  carried  the  signal-lines  and  the  tackle 
for  working  the  air-barrels. 

Though  not  in  chronological  order,  it  may  be  well  here  to  allude  to 
an  improvement  upon  Spalding's  apparatus,  contrived  by  Mr.  John 
Farey,  junior,  and  described  by  him  in  the  article  '  Diving-Bell,'  in 
Brewster's  'Edinburgh  Encyclopsedia.'  He  proposes  to  make  the 
upper  chamber  of  the  diving-beU  very  strong  and  air-tight,  without 
any  openings  for  the  admission  of  water.  In  the  partition  are  fixed 
two  forcing-pumps,  by  which  a  portion  of  air  should  be  forced  into  the 
upper  chamber,  whenever,  during  a  pause  in  the  descent,  the  lower 
chamber,  or  the  cavity  of  the  bell,  is  replenished  with  air.  By  this 
means  the  upper  chamber  is  made  a  reservoir  of  condensed  air,  from 
which  the  bell  may  be  replenished  with  air  when  it  is  desired  to  increase 
its  buoyancy  by  forcing  out  the  water  from  the  lower  part.  In  like 
mapper,  the  buoyancy  of  the  bell  can  be  at  any  time  diminished  by 
pumping  some  of  the  air  from  it  into  the  upper  chamber,  whereby  the 
water  will  be  allowed  to  enter  to  a  greater  height ;  and,  as  this  is 
effected  without  wasting  the  air^  there  is  no  danger  of  diminishing  the 
buoyancy  of  the  machine  to  a  degree  which  would  prevent  it  from 
rising  in  case  the  suspending  rope  or  chain  should  break.  Mr.  Farey 
recommends  the  form  of  the  &ustum  of  an  elliptic  cone,  for  diving- 
bells  intended  for  descending  to  wrecks ;  the  dimensions  being,  for  a 
bell  to  hold  two  persons,  6  feet  by  4  at  the  base,  3  feet  6  inches  by 
2  feet  6  inches  at  the  top,  and  6  feet  6  inches  high.  He  also  suggestis 
the  use  of  a  pressure-gauge  in  the  bell,  to  show  the  divers  what  depth 
they  have  descended  to ;  and  of  a  compass  to  enable  them  to  ascertain 
and  give  proper  signals  respecting  the  direction  in  which  the  bell 
should  be  moved.  These  signals  are  given  by  snatching  a  rope,  which 
may  be  marked  in  the  same  manner  as  a  deep-sea  lead-line  [Socndinqs], 
so  that,  after  giving  a  signal  to  raise  or  lower  the  bell,  the  diver  may, 
by  hauling  in  a  certain  quantity  of  the  signal-line,  intimate  the  height 
to  which  the  bell  should  be  moved.  Farey  recommends  that  the  men 
be  attached  by  ropes  to  the  bell,  so  that  in  case  of  falling,  they  may 
not  sink ;  and  that,  in  case  of  being  obliged  to  leave  a  wreck  to  which 
it  is  intended  again  to  dive,  the  balance-weight  may  be  left  at  the 
bottom,  with  a  buoy  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  its  rope,  so  that  the 
right  point  for  descending  may  be  f oimd  without  difficulty. 

The  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  apply  the  diving-bell  in  aid  of 
civil  engineering  operations  is  usually  attributed  to  Smeaton,  who  used 
it  in  1779  in  repairing  the  foundations  of  Hexham  Bridge.  The 
Report  in  which  he  recommended  its  adoption  is  a  very  interesting 
document,  as  it  affords  a  familiar  explanation  of  the  principle  of  the 
diving-bell.  It  is  dated  September  16, 1778 ;  and  is  printed  in  the 
collected  ^tion  of  his  *  Reports,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  279.  The  bell  used  on 
this  occasion  was  an  oblong  box  of  wood,  4  feet  high,  2  wide,  and 
34  long ;  and  it  was  supplied  with  air  by  a  pump  fixed  on  the  top. 
The  river  being  shallow,  the  bell  was  not  covered  with  water ;  but  in 
1788  the  diving-bell  was  used  in  a  much  more  important  work.  Rams- 
gate  harbour,  by  the  same  engineer.  Being  here  used  at  a  consider- 
able depth,  an  apparatus  was  employed  for  forcing  in  a  supply  of  air 
through  a  flexible  pipe,  by  means  of  a  forcing-pump  in  a  boat.  The 
bell  used  in  this  work  was  of  cast-iron,  similar  in  form  to  that  em- 
ployed at  Hexham,  but  4  4  feet  high,  44  long,  and  3  wide.  Its  weight 
was  fifty  cwt.,  and  the  thickness  was  so  adjusted  that  it  would,  without 
the  addition  of  any  weights,  sink  in  the  proper  position.  In  levelling 
foundations  under  water  by  this  machine,  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bell  formed  a  convenient  and  unerring  level  to  work  to ; 
and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  operation  of  building,  every 
necessary  motion  was  given  to  the  bell  by  the  tackle  by  which  it  was 
siispended;  signals  being  made  from  below  by  striking  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  blows  upon  the  side  of  the  bell  with  a  hammer. 

Since  the  time  of  Smeaton  the  diving-bell  has  been  frequently,  and 
with  great  advantage,  employed  in  submarine  works ;  sometimes  in 
situations  in  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  construct  a 
coffer-dam,  or  to  perform  the  required  operations  by  any  other  means. 
The  diving-bells  used  in  such  works  are  usually  formed  on  the 
model  of  that  made  for  the  works  at  Ram^ate  harbour;  but  the 
mode  of  suspension  differs  according  to  circumstances.  The  bell 
may  be  suspended  over  the  side  or  end  of  a  vessel;  through  an 
opening  in  the  centre  of  a  bai^e ;  from  frame-work  resting  upon 
two  barges,  placed  parallel  with  each  other,  but  at  such  a  distance 
apart  as  to  allow  tiie  bell  to  descend  between  them,  or  from  a 
scaffolding  supported  by  piles.      In  operations  at  the  harbour   of 


Howth,  near  Dublin,  the  late  Mr.  Rennie  used  a  diving-bell  Kuipeoded 
from  a  kind  of  railway  scaffolding  like  that  described  under  Scaffold- 
INO,  as  used  in  erecting  large  stone  buildings ;  two  carriagea  bein^ 
used  upon  the  scaffold,  one  to  lower  the  stones,  and  the  oUier  to 
manage  the  bell.  By  the  apparatus  described  as  above,  aided  hj 
ropes  attached  to  the  stones,  and  managed  by  the  men  in  the  M,  the 
submarine  masonry  could  be  executed  with  great  facility.  Of  tbe  ow 
of  this  important  machine  in  recovering  property  from  wrecks,  iht 
operations  upon  that  of  the  Royal  George  afibrd  a  &miliar  example. 
According  to  the '  Annual  Register,'  vol.  lix.,  p.  42,  this  wreck  ww  first 
surveyed  by  the  diving-bell  on  the  24th  of  May,  1817.  Sme&ton'i 
method  of  supplying  air  to  the  bell  is  that  most  commonly  employed; 
but  that  of  HaJley  may,  in  some  cases,  have  the  advantage. 

The  diving-bell,  with  some  slight  modifications  in  the  details  of  the 
pumps,  and  of  the  hoisting  and  lowering  apparatus,  continues  to  be 
used  in  the  execution  of  hydraulic  masonry  of  a  difficult  and  delicate 
nature ;  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  execution  of  the  harbour  of  refag» 
of  Dover,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  huge  masses  of  masonry  in  the 
jetties  carried  out  int»  deep  water. 

In  whatever  way  a  diving-bell  may  be  mounted,  it  is  essential  that 
it  should  descend  very  gradually,  and  that  its  descent  should  be  per- 
fectly under  control.  In  1838,  Mr.  Richard  Jones,  who  had  been 
placed  in  a  very  perilous  situation  by  the  failure  of  the  crab  by  which  a 
diving-bell  in  which  he  was  descending  was  being  lowered,  was  revaided 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  contrivance  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
such  an  accident.  His  improved  crab  has  a  brake,  regulated  by  the 
centrifugal  motion  of  two  balls,  like  the  governor  of  a  steam-engiDe ; 
so  that,  while  the  crab  revolves  slowly,  and  therefore  allows  the  bell 
to  descend  gradually,  the  brake  may  not  be  called  into  action ;  but  if 
it  should,  from  any  cause,  be  overpowered  by  the  weight  of  the  bell, 
so  as  to  run  down  with  dangerous  velocity,  the  separation  of  the  Ms 
should  disengage  the  brake,  and  thereby  stop  the  motion  of  the  crab 
The  machine  is  described  and  represented  in  detail  in  vol.  liL,  p.  72, 
&c.  of  the  Society's  '  Transactions.' 

Of  late  years  a  system,  originally  suggested  by  Coulomb  in  ITSS,  of 
executing  masonry,  or  other  hydraulic  works,  at  great  depths  from  the 
surface,  has  been  used  with  considerable  success  at  the  Hochesterand 
the  Saltash  bridges.  In  these  cases  the  foundations  were  laid  without 
coffer-dams,  by  means  of  air-tight  chambers  in  which  the  workma 
laboured  in  an  atmosphere  of  condensed  air.  An  account  of  the 
machinery  used  at  Rochester  bridge  was  printed  by  Mr.  Hughes,  vbo 
conducted  the  works;  and  a  description  of  an  analogous  operation 
executed  at  Croissac,  in  France,  has  been  given  by  M.  de  la  Gouniene 
inthe'Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^'  for  1848.  The  cyliiide:^ 
used  by  Dr.  Potts  have  a  distant  connection  with  this  class  of  opTi- 
tions,  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  notice  the  whole  subject  mure 
in  detail  under  the  article  Foundation. 

Many  plans  have  been  proposed  for  enabling  a  man  to  walk  boieatb 
the  surface  of  water,  or  to  dive  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist  in  the 
raising  of  anchors,  or  the  recovery  of  property  from  wrecks,  by  means 
of  waterproof  coverings  for  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  or  oi 
strong  vessels  in  which  every  part  but  the  arms  should  be  encased ;  a 
supply  of  air  being  either  transmitted  from  above  by  a  flexible  pipe,  or 
contained  in  the  cavities  of  the  protecting  armour.  Suchappantiu 
may  be  conveniently  used  at  small  depths;  but  at  any oonsidenUe 
depth  they  are  both  dangerous  and  inconvenient,  because  the  streogth 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  moom- 
patible  with  the  flexibility  essential  to  the  free  use  of  the  limh^ 
Dr.  Halley  alludes,  in  his  paper  on  the  diving-bell,  to  some  contrinnces 
of  this  kind ;  and  in  a  subsequent  paper  ('  Phil.  Trans.,'  Xo.  36S,  t^I 
xxxi.,  p.  177)  he  describes  an  apparatus  of  his  own  invention,  by  vbich 
a  man  might  leave  the  diving-bell,  and  walk  about  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea ;  Ms  head  being  covered  by  a  heavy  leaden  cap  like  a  acall 
diving-bell,  supplied  with  air  by  a  flexible  tube  extending  from  the 
lai^ge  bell.  The  diver  was  to  coil  this  tube  round  his  arm,  and  unviod 
it  as  he  left  the  bell,  and  to  use  it  as  a  clue  to  direct  him  to  the  bell  m 
returning.  This  pipe  was  formed  of  leather  soaked  in  oil  and  hot  ni 
and  was  held  open  by  a  spiral  coil  of  brass  wire,  its  internal  diameter 
being  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch.  The  pipe  was  then  covered  vith 
several  thicknesses  of  gut,  and  over  all  with  leather.  The  mo^iero 
invention  of  waterproof  India-rubber  cloth,  which  has  been  applied  m 
various  ways  to  diving  apparatus,  affords  great  facilities  for  the  ouaQ- 
facture  of  water-tight  tubes  for  such  a  purpose.  So  long  as  the  helmet 
was  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  beU,  it  would  he  kept  fuU  ^^ 
air ;  and  in  case  of  having  to  stoop  below  that  level,  as  in  getting  oct 
of  or  into  the  bell,  the  diver  had  only  to  close  a  valve,  by  whiditk^ 
air  in  the  helmet  was  prevented  from  returning  into  the  belL  The 
front  of  the  helmet  was.  glazed;  and  the  diver,  who  was  clothed  in  4 
thick  woollen  dress,  fitting  close  to  the  body,  to  diminish  the  «^^^J| 
the  coldness  of  the  water,  was  enabled  to  waJk  by  means  of  a  weighted 
girdle  and  weighted  clogs.  Aquatic  armour,  whether  supplied  with  air 
from  above,  or  carrying  a  store  in  its  cavities  sufficient  to  last  for  the 
time  the  diver  intends  to  remain  submerged,  has  been  brought  so  litti<^ 
into  use  that  it  is  needless  to  devote  the  space  required  for  a  minute 
description.  The  apparatus  of  M.  Klingert,  which  was  first  descnbe*! 
in  a  pamphlet  published  at  Breslau  in  1798,  has  been  fully  exphuiW 
in  Tilloch's  '  PhUosophical  Magazine '  (vol.  iii.,  pp.  69  and  171),  and  la 
many  other  English  works ;  and  a  more  recent  contri^-ance  of  euuiltf 
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chanctor  haa  been  exhibited  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  London. 
In  the '  Qentleman's  Magazine '  for  September,  1749  (voL  ziz.,  p.  412), 
will  be  found  a  notice  of  a  curious  diving  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
case  inclosing  the  person,  with  the  arms  protrudine  in  flexible  sleeves, 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  contrived  and  used  for  many  years  by  a 
peraon  named  John  Lethbridge,  who  writes  from  Newton  Abbot,  near 
Exon,  Devon,  and  states  that  he  tried  experiments  as  early  as  1715. 
This  was  supplied  with  air  by  flexible  pipes.  A  similar  machine  was 
contrived  by  Mr.  Rowe  in  1753,  which  was  to  be  lowered  by  tackle  like 
s  diving-bell. 

One  of  the  diving-machines  contrived  by  Klingert  was  so  arranged 
thit  it  would  rise  or  fall  by  the  motion  of  a  piston  in  a  cylinder,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  apparatus,  by  which  the  diver  could  vary  the  density 
of  the  air,  and  consequently  the  specifio  gravity  of  the  machine,  at 
pleesure.  A  very  simple  apparatus  for  enabling  a  person  diving  with- 
out a  bell,  or  any  of  the  machines  above  noticed,  to  efiect  the  same  object, 
has  been  recently  invented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Thomthwaite  of  Hoxton. 
It  is  described  in  the  flfty-second  volume  (p.  248)  of  the  '  Transactions ' 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  whom  Mr.  Thomthwaite  was  rewarded  for 
it  in  1839.  It  conaista  of  a  hollow  belt  of  India-rubber  cloth,  to 
which  ii  attached  a  small  but  strong  copper  vessel.  Into  this  vessel 
air  is  to  be  forced  by  a  condensing  syringe,  until  it  has  a  pressure  of 
thirty  or  forty  atmospheres.  The  belt  is  then  put  on,  in  a  collapsed 
state,  so  that  it  affords  no  buoyancy,  and  does  not  impede  the  descent 
of  the  diver ;  but  when  he  desires  to  rise,  he  opens  a  valve,  by  which 
the  condensed  air  eacxpea  from  the  copper  vessel  into  the  belt.  As  it 
expands  the  belt,  it  afl&rds  sufficient  buoyancy  to  raise  the  diver  imme- 
diately to  the  Burfaoe. 

An  account  of  Bchemes  for  submarine  descent  would  hardly  be  com- 
plete without  some  allusion  to  projects  for  submarine  navigation,  of 
which  niany  have  been  suggested.  An  early  instance  is  that  of 
Cornelius  Drebell,  or  Drebelle,  who  is  said  to  have  made  a  vessel  to  be 
rowed  under  water,  which  was  tried  in  the  Thames  by  order  of 
Junes  I,  and  carried  twelve  rowers,  besides  passengerB.  This  vessel 
is  alladed  to  by  Robert  Boyle,  in  his  '  New  Experiments  Physioo- 
Mechanicall,  touching  the  Spring  of  the  Air,  and  its  effects,'  &c.,  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  1660.  Pages  863-5  of  this  curious  work  contain 
an  account  of  Drebell's  experiment,  and  state  that  he  accounted  his 
chief  secret  to  be  "  the  composition  of  a  liquid  that  would  speedily 
restore  to  the  troubled  air  such  a  proportion  of  vital  parts  as  would 
make  it  again,  for  a  good  while,  fit  for  respiration."  The  composition 
of  this  liquid  for  enabling  the  same  air  to  be  used  again  and  again,  was 
never  made  public  Bishop  WUkins,  who  also  favoured  some  other 
whimsical  projects,  devoted  a  whole  chapter  of  his  '  Mathematicall 
Msgick/  which  was  published  in  1648,  to  a  dissertation  '  Concerning 
the  possibility  of  framing  an  Ark  for  Submarine  Navigation.'  In  this 
work  (book  iL,  chap.  5)  he  recites  the  difficulties  of  the  scheme,  but 
evidently  considers  l^em  not  insurmountable ;  and  afterwards  he 
eolai^  upon  its  advantages,  in  privacy,  security  from  pirates,  storms, 
ice.  kc,  in  naval  warfare,  philosophical  experiments,  discoveries,  &c., 
and  at  length  states  that "  All  kind  of  arts  and  manufactures  may  be 
exercised  in  this  vessel  The  observations  made  by  it  may  bee  both 
written  and  (if  need  were)  printed  here  likewise.  Severall  Colonies 
may  thus  inhabit,  having  their  children  bom  and  bred  up  without  the 
knowledge  of  land,  who  could  not  chuse  but  be  amazed  with  strange 
conceits  upon  the  discovery  of  this  upper  world."  The  bishop  adds, 
"  1  am  not  able  to  judge  wluit  other  advantages  there  may  be  suggested, 
or  whether  experiment  would  fully  answer  to  these  notionall  conjec- 
torea."  In  1774  a  projector  named  Day  lost  his  life  in  an  experimental 
descent  in  Plymouth  Sound,  with  a  vessel  of  about  50  tons  burden, 
wbch  he  thought  he  could  have  caused  to  rise  after  a  lapse  of  several 
hours;  and  Uuii  experiment,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the 
seventeenth  volume  of  the  '  Aimual  Register'  (p.  245), led  to  the  publi- 
cation, in  the  following  year,  of  a '  Philosophical  Dissertation  on  the 
Diving  Vessel  projected  by  Mr.  Day,  and  sunk  in  Plymouth  Sound,'  by 
N.  D.  Falck,  M.D.,  which  contains  a  representation  and  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  vessel,  an  account  of  the  ineffectual  attempts  to  raise  her, 
and  mudi  other  curious  matter.  One  of  the  most  successful  machines 
contrived  for  submarine  navigation  was  that  of  Mr.  Bushnell  of  Con- 
necticut, which  was  projected  in  1771>  and  completed  in  1775. 
Bushnell's  chief  object  appears  to  have  been  the  introduction  of  sub- 
marine warfare.  His  vessel,  which  was  propelled  by  screws,  somewhat 
resembling  those  now  in  use  for  steam-vessels,  is  described  in  the 
'Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,'  voL  iv.,  p.  803, 
whence  the  account  was  copied  into  'Nicholson's  Journal/  vol.  iv., 
p.  229.  The  subsequent  projects  of  Fulton  for  the  same  purpose 
have  been  referred  to  elsewhere.  [Fulton,  Robert^  in  Bioo.  Div.] 
In  the  article  'Diving-Bell,'  in  the  'Encyclopoidia  Metropolitana,' 
^Titten  by  Mr.  Babboge,  a  detailed  plan  is  laid  down  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  vessel  for  submarine  navigation.  Among  the  suggestions 
there  made  are  those  of  using  oxygen,  condensed  in  store-vessels,  to 
replenish  the  air,  and  of  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid  produced  by 
respiration,  either  by  cream  of  lune,  or  by  a  strong  solution  of 
anunonia. 

DIVININQ  ROD,  a  forked  branch,  usually  of  hasel,  by  which  it 
has  been  pretended  that  minerals  and  water  may  be  discovered  in  the 
earth.  The  rod,  if  slowly  carried  along  in  suspension,  dips  and  points 
downward,  it  is  affirmed,  when  brought  over  the  spot  where  the  con- 


cealed mine  or  spring  is  situated.  Other  mysterious  powers— such  as 
those  of  discovering  the  lost  boundaries  of  lands,  identifying  murderers, 
discovering  hidden  treasure,  and  even  of  deteotinff  the  birth-place  and 
parentage  of  foundlings — ^have  also  been  attributed  to  the  divining  rod. 
The  rod  is  sometimes  called  the  Yirgula  Divina,  or  the  Biusulus 
Divinatorius,  or  the  rod  of  Aaron,  or  the  Caduceus  (after  the  wand  of 
Mercury).  Many  persons  wiUi  some  pretensions  to  science  have  been 
believers  in  the  powers  ascribed  to  the  divining  rod.  G^rge  Agricola, 
the  able  and  learned  German  metallurgist  of  the  16th  century,  and  in 
later  times  John  Sperlingius  and  Thradore  Kirchmaierus,  who  have 
both  written  DUputatiunculcB  on  the  rod,  all  say  the  devil  is  in  it.  In 
1690  appeared  an  account  of  a  mason  in  Dauphin^, "  who,  guided  by  a 
hazel  rod,  followed  a  murderer  for  forty-five  hours  over  land,  and  flirty 
hours  on  the  water."  Richelet,  in  his  Dictionary  (art.  '  Baguette 
Divinatoire '),  confesses  that  after  what  he  has  seen  he  cannot  entertain 
any  doubt  as  to  its  possessing  the  wonderful  qualities  ascribed  to  it. 
The  learned  Morhoff,  who  was  eminent  for  his  scientific  as  well  as 
literary  knowledge,  admits  that  it  is  not  dear  to  him  whether  the 
effects  be  natund  or  the  result  of  demoniac  agency.  M.  Thouvenot 
published  at  Paris,  in  1781,  a  '  Memoir  on  the  relation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Divining  Rod  to  those  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism ; ' 
and  Pryce,  in  his '  Mineialogia  Comubiensis'  (fol.  1778),  has  collected 
accoxmts  of  numerous  successful  experiments  which  he  says  wero  per- 
formed by  the  instrument.  Some  remarks  on  the  rod  and  on  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  explain  its  &ncied  operation,  may  be 
found  in  the  Marquis  le  Oendre's  '  Traitd  de  I'Opinion ; '  and  there  is 
a  discussion  of  the  subject,  which  is  well  worth  reading,  both  for  the 
reflections  and  some  curious  facts  which  it  contains,  in  Bayle's  '  Dic- 
tionary,' in  the  notes  to  the  article '  Abaris.' 

The  present  century  has  not  been  without  its  contributions,  favour- 
able and  unfavourable,  to  the  pretensions  of  diviners.  Dr.  Hutton,  in 
1803,  in  his  edition  of  '  Ozanam's  Recreations,'  ridiculed  the  whole 
subject  of  divination.  Lady  Noel,  mother  of  Lord  Byron,  hearing  of 
this  work,  wrote  to  inform  Hutton  that  she  herself  possessed  this 
disputed  power ;  that  she  had  been  induced  to  try  by  observing  the 
success  of  a  peasant  in  Provence ;  that,  in  company  with  Mr.  Dawson 
Turner,  at  Warlingham,  she  had  xnade  a  trial ;  tnat  the  hazel  twig  did 
turn  when  she  came  over  a  hidden  stream  of  water ;  and  that,  so  far 
from  using  any  muscular  force  to  make  the  rod  turn,  "  her  thumbs 
and  fingers  became  quite  reddened  and  soro  from  the  efforts  she  made  to 
keep  it  from  turning."  Thus  challenged,  Hutton  invited  her  to  Wool- 
wich, whero,  according  to  the  accounts  of  others  (but  not,  we  believe, 
of  the  learned  mathematician  himself)  a  hidden  spring  of  water  was 
pointed  out  by  the  divining  rod.  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo,  in  a  series  of 
articles  published  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  in  1847,  on  the  Truths 
contained  in  Popular  Superstitions,  and  afterwards  collected  into  a 
volume,  placed  some  credence  in  the  divining  rod.  He  states  it  as  a 
popular  belief  in  Cornwall,  that  about  one  person  in  forty  possesses 
the  &culty  of  discovering  the  locality  of  veins  of  copper  and  tin  by 
means  of  the  rod.  They  proceed  thus :  A  hazel  twig  is  cut  just  below 
whero  it  forks ;  it  is  stripped  of  its  leaves ;  and  then  each  branch  is  cut 
to  about  a  foot  in  length,  leaving  a  stump  three  inches  long.  The 
hazel  fork  thus  prepared  is  to  be  held  by  the  branches,  one  in  each 
hand,  the  stump  or  point  projecting  f orwaz^ds ;  the  arms  of  the  dowser 
or  diviner  hang  by  his  sides,  but  the  elbows  being  bent  at  a  right  angle, 
the  forearms  are  advanced  horizontally.  The  hands  are  held  eight  or 
ten  inphes  apart,  the  knuckles  down,  and  the  thumbs  outwards ;  the 
ends  of  the  branches  appear  between  the  roots  of  the  thumbs  and 
fore-fingers.  The  experimenter  walks  over  the  ground  in  the  full 
expectation  that,  if  he  possess  the  mystic  gift,  as  soon  as  he  passes 
over  a  vein  of  metal,  or  an  undei^ground  spring,  the  fork  will  begin 
to  move  spontaneously  in  his  hand,  rising  or  Miing  as  the  case  may 
be.  When  at  Nassau,  about  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  papers. 
Dr.  Mayo  made  many  experiments  by  the  aid  of  a  young  man  named 
Edward  Seebold,  and  two  of  his  brothers,  together  with  two  other 
persons ;  these  persons  walked  many  times  to  and  fro,  on  a  piece  of 
ground  known  to  contain  water  beneath,  holding  propared  twigs 
of  hazel  in  their  hands;  the  hazel  twigs  made  many  ciroular  and 
vibratory  movements,  apparently  involuntarily  on  the  part  of  the 
experimenters ;  but  Mayo  failed  to  draw  any  very  definite  conclusions 
on  the  matter :  and  in  a  later  edition  of  his  work,  in  1851,  he  stated 
that  Seebold  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  altogether.  Mr.  Phippen, 
in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1853,  contends  for  the  practicability  of 
discovering  water,  metaLs,  and  coal  by  the  divining  rod.  It  appears 
that,  being  on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  a  surgeon  at  Wedmoro,  in  Somer- 
setshire, the  two  were  induced  to  test  the  powers  of  two  dowsers  or 
professional  diviners,  named  Mapstone  and  Adams.  Mapstone  there- 
upon discovered  a  hidden  spring  of  water,  at  a  place  where  a  farmer 
named  Edwards  was  very  anxious  to  sink  a  well.  Adams  also  had  the 
reputation  of  having  dowsed  successfully  for  more  than  a  hundred 
wells,  discovering  not  only  water  but.  metal,  the  existence  of  which 
underground  had  not  been  previously  known  to  him.  When  these 
statements  were  made  public  in  two  of  the  London  newspapers,  Mr. 
Marshall,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  great  flax  factory  at  Leeds,  wrote 
to  ask  Mr.  Phippen  whether  the  facts  had  been  correctly  reported,  and 
whether  Adams  would  try  his  reputed  skill  in  Yorkshire  ?  A  meeting 
was  arranged ;  and  Mr.  Phippen  prints  in  his  pamphlet  Mr.  Marshall's 
account  of  what  took  place.     The  dowser  certainly  did  succeed  in 
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mmmg,  with  z  great  approach  to  ooirectnesB,  tho  exact  locality  of 
many  apringpi  undenieBUi  the  grouxid ;  he  being  previously  blindfolded, 
and  led  about  in  Tarious  directions.  The  power,  whatever  it  might  be, 
WM  not  omfined  to  a  mere  $pot  of  water,  but  extended,  it  is  stated, 
to  a  line  or  hidden  watercourse.  Adams,  it  ii  asserted,  found  that 
copper  and  iron  wire  suooeeded  with  him  nearly  as  well  as  a  hasel 

Scientific  men,  almost  without  exception,  regard  the  asserted  power 
as  a  fraud  or  a  delusion.    Devondiire  and  Cornwall  people  stoutly 
assert  its  reality.      M.  Chevreul,  in  an    essay  publifdied   in  1854, 
'De  la  Baguette  Divinatoire,  du  Pendule  dit  Explorateur,  et  des 
Tables  Toumantes,  au  point  de  vue  de  THistoire,  de  la  Critique,  et 
de  la  Kathode  Experimentale,'  classes  the  divining  rod  with  table- 
turning,  as  being  the  performances  of  persons  who  -  deceive  them- 
selves, but  do  not  knowingly  or  wilfully  deceive  others.    If  we  look 
at  the  old  practice  of  divination   by  Bible   and  Key,  we  should 
probably  see  that  i^  rest  on  the  same  basis.    Supposing  property  to 
have  been  stolen,  a  key  was  placed  in  a  Bible,  at  the  1st  cbapter  of 
Ruih,  or  the  19th  of  Proverbs,  or  the  50th  Psalm ;  the  main  body  of 
the  key  was  tied  tightly  in  the  book,  and  the  projecting  loop  or  handle 
was  hung  loosely  on  a  finger ;  the  experimenter  repeated  the  names 
of  suspe^ed  persons,  together  with  portions  of  the  said  chapters ;  and 
when  the  real  thief  was  named,  the  key  was  said  to  fall  off  the  finger. 
In  Eusabe  de  Salle's  '  Peregrinations  en  Orient,'  published  in  1840, 
the  author  describes  a  scene  which  he  witnessed  at  the  house  of  the 
English  Consul  at  Aleppo,  between  an  English  lady  and  a  Syrian 
Chnstian :  a  dispute  arose  whether  she  had  received  some  jewellery 
from  an  Aleppo  jeweller ;  she  tried  tua  Bible  and  Key  test,  and  found 
it  tell  against  herself ;  whereupon  she  left  the  room  directly,  made  a 
search,  and  found  the  jewels  in  a  drawer. 

The  subject  bss  lately  been  a  good  deal  discussed.  The  prevailing 
opinion  among  those  who  would  dispassionately  apply  scientific  tests, 
appears  to  be  that  the  whole  is  an  example  of  the  phenomenon  of 
expectant  attention,  or  the  effect  of  dominant  impression  on  the  mind, 
acting  unconsriouily  upon  and  through  the  nerves  and  muscles. 
DIVINITY.    [Theology.] 

DIVISIBILITY,  DIVISOR.  Any  number  or  fraction  admits  of 
division  by  any  other,  in  the  extended  arithmetical  sense  which  con- 
siders parte  of  a  time  as  well  as  times.  Thus  12  contains  8  a  time  and 
half  a  time,  or  12  divided  by  8  gives  I4.  The  adjective  divieHtle  is 
nevertheless  applied,  not  to  any  number  as  compared  with  any  other, 
but  only  as  compared  with  such  numbers  as  are  contained  a  whole 
number  of  times  in  the  first.  Thus  12  is  said  to  be  divisible  by  6, 
and  is  said  to  be  not  divisible  by  8.  Or,  both  in  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  divisible  means  "  divisible  without  introducing  fractions  into 
the  result." 

The  number  of  divisors  which  any  number  admits  of  is  found  as 
follows.  Ascertain  every  prime  number  which  will  divide  the  given 
number,  and  how  many  successive  times  it  will  do  so.  Add  one  to 
each  of  these  numbers  of  times,  and  multiply  the  results  together. 
Thus,  the  number  360  is  made  by  multiplying  together  2,  2,  2,  8,  3,  5; 
or  is  divisible  by  2  three  times  (8  -f  1  =  4),  by  3  twice  (2  + 1  =  3),  and 
by  5  once  (1  +  1  =  2).  And  4  x  8  x  2  =  24,  the  number  of  divisors  which 
300  admits  of.    But  among  the  24  divisors  are  included  1  and  860. 

DIVISIBILITY  OF  MATTER.  Every  substance  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  admits  of  being  divided  into  parts,  and  each  of  these 
may  be  repeatedly  subdivided.  Indeed  no  limit  has  been  assigned  to 
this  process  of  continual  subdivision,  although  it  is  probable  from 
chemical  reasoning,  that  the  ultimate  elements  of  matter  are  indivi- 
sible and  unalterable,  whence  they  are  called  atomt.  [Atomic  Theoht.] 
We  know  nothing  of  the  absolute  size  of  these  atoms,  except  that  they 
cannot  exceed  certain  magnitudes  which  may  be  calculated,  but  of 
their  extreme  minuteness  we  can  form  no  correct  idea.  The  following 
example  from  Tomlinson's  'Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Natural 
Philosophy '  will  show  how  vain  figures  sometimes  are  to  give  adequate 
ideas  of  truth.  It  can  be  proved  by  geometrical  reasoning,  invented 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  "  a  film  of  soapy  water  will,  if  carefully 
protected  from  all  disturbance,  hold  together  until  it  has  been  reduced 
by  draining  to  the  thickness  of  less  Uian  a  2,600,000th  of  an  inch. 
Pure  water  will  not  hold  together  in  this  way,  but  the  admixture  of 
less  than  the  hundredth  of  its  bulk  of  soap  will  confer  this  property  on 
the  whole  of  the  water.  Now,  in  order  to  produce  this  effect,  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  be  a  portion  of  soap  (at  least  one  atom)  in 
every  cubic  2,600.000th  of  an  inch  of  the  solution.  But  the  soap, 
when  dry,  occupies  leas  than  100th  of  the  bulk  of  the  solution. 
Therefore  a  single  atom  of  soap,  in  the  solid  state,  cannot  possibly 
occupy  so  much  as  the  hundredth  of  a  cubic  2,600,000th  of  an  inch ; 
that  IS,  not  so  much  as  a  1,757  trillionth  (1,757,000,000,000,000,000, 
000th)  of  a  cubic  inch."  In  the  some  work  an  example  is  given  in 
which  Dr.  Thomson,  the  chemist,  shows  that  an  atom  of  lead  cannot 

weigh  more  than  fc,„,^.^^,,m,th  of  a  grain,  while  the  atom  of  sulphur  by 

which  the  lead  is  made  visible  cannot  weigh  more  than  g,mftJ,m,o^^th 
of  a  grain. 

Writers  on  natural  philosophy  are  accustomed  to  excite  the  astonish- 
ment of  their  readers  by  detailn  respecting  the  divisibility  of  gold,  the 
enduring  scent  of  musk,  the  minuteness  of  the  blood  discs,  the  attenu- 
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ated  but  complicated  structure  of  the  spider's  tbresd«  tkt  tiwanadi  ci 
infusoria  which  might  swim  side  by  side  through  the  eyt  ol  s  aeals, 
&c.,  but  such  detaUB  ss  these  are  of  very  Uttie  uss  except  to  prcn 
what  we  alrttdy  abundantly  know,  that  matter  is  dirisibk,  od  *Jat 
the  limit  of  that  divisibility  has  not  been  defined,  even  la^iocag  Uii 
philosopher  to  have  powers  adequate  to  the  definition. 

DIVISION,  the  process  of  ascertaining  how  msny  timei  tad  pa'4 
of  times  one  number  is  contsined  in  anotiier.  The  usual  arithmeiol 
rule  consists  in  a  continual  approximation  to  the  result  requind.  W« 
write  underneath, — 1,  the  common  process ;  2,  that  of  whiek  it  ii  a 
abbreviation ;  8,  a  short  summsry  of  the  raUomale, 

8)28475(29341  8)23475(2000 

16  16000  900 


7475     80 
7200      4 


74 
72^ 

27 

?1 
85 
82 


The  whole  contains  a  number  ss  often  si  all  its  parts  pot  toget'jcr 
contain  that  number :   and  28  meaning  23,000,  and  H  bonr  th* 
highest  multiple  of  8  below  23,  then  the  16,000,  which  ti  put  of 
23,000,  oontains  2000  eights,  and  it  is  left  to  be  seen  kowofteti  tlK 
remaining  7000,  and  the  475  (making  7475)  contain  8.   The  74  is 
7400,  and  9  times  8  being  72,  the  7200  which  is  part  of  7400,  cotrtii» 
900  eights,  and  it  is  left  to  be  seen  how  often  the  rsmaiiiiiig  SO>)wrl 
the  75  (making  275)  oontains  8.    The  27  is  270,  of  which  the  put  !«>' 
contains  30  eights,  and  the  remaining  80  together  with  the  S  \iaaki» 
85)  ia  left.    Of  this,  88  contains  4  eights,  sad  the  remainiof  I  d^«« 
not  contain  8  so  much  as  one  time,  but  the  eighth  part  of  3  anit»  v 
three  times  the  eighth  part  of  a  unit,  or  | :  whence  the  ansver. 

In  finding  how  many  times,  or  parts  of  times,  one  fractifA  »  tcy 
tained  in  another,  the  following  principle  is  implied.    If  two  wmhr.^ 
or  fractions  be  multiplied  by  any  number,  the  number  of  tima,  «y 
parts  of  times,  which  the  first  oontains  the  second,  ii  not  aherec 
Thus  7  contains  2  just  as  14  contains  4,  or  as  21  oontonM  6,  Jtc.  I: 
then  we  take  two  fractions,  such  as  ^  sad  ^,  it  follows  that }  c<trtsc* 
^  just  OS  77  times  f  oontains  77  times  A,  or  as  33  contains  14 :  that  a. 
2  times  and  ^  of  a  time.    This  may  easily  be  shown  to  give  the  c^ 
mon  rule. 

The  division  of  one  decimal  fraction  by  another  presents  a  diSejl?. 
slight  indeed,  but  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  most  penoos  from  i^ 
coming  expert  in  the  use  of  tables.  The  rules  given  ars  frequent? 
incomplete,  and  always  such  as  would  render  even  a  practueii 
computer  liable  to  mistake.  The  question  is  how  to  place  tbe 
decimal  point  tightly  in  the  result,  and  this  may  be  best  daw  a 
follows : — 

1.  Alter  the  dividend  or  divisor  by  annexing  ciphen,  until  both 
have  the  same  number  of  decimal  places.    This  being  done— 

2.  Annex  ss  many  ciphers  to  the  dividend,  or  take  away  as  mrj 
from  the  divisor  (or  partly  one  and  partly  the  other)  as  there  are  t->  t^ 
decimal  places  in  the  result :  then  divide  ss  in  whole  numbers,  a» 
mark  off  the  given  number  of  decimal  places. 

Example  I. — Find  out,  to  three  decimal  places,  how  often  076  a 
contained  in  32*1. 

First  step  :      '076  and  82-100. 
Second  step  :  *076  and  32*100000. 

76)32100000(422368-rem.  82. 
Answer.    422*368. 

Example  II.— Find  out,  to  7  decimal  places,  how  often  (whst  inz 
tion  of  a  tune)  286*5  is  contained  in  *001. 

First  step :      236*600  and  '001. 

Second  step  :  236*5      and  '00100000 ;  namely,  ftfo  ciphen  aired: 
off  the  divisor  aadjive  annexed  to  the  dividend  (making  seven). 

S865)100000(42-rem.  670. 
Answer.    '0000042. 

In  making  complicated  divisions,  it  is  much  the  shortest  plan,  and 
very  much  the  safest,  to  I  e  ;in  by  forming  the  first  nine  muiti|dea  d 
the  divisor  by  continued  addition  (forming  the  tenth  for  proof). 

DIVISION    OP    EMPLOYMENTS,  in  political  economy,  is  in 
important  agent  in  increasing  the  productiveness  of  labour.    It  ia  bj 
labour  alone  that  wealth  is  produced.    It  is  a  law  of  man's  nature,  that 
"  by  the  sweat  of  his  face  he  shall  eat  bread ; "  and  in  return  for  k:§ 
labour  he  acquires  various  sources  of  enjoyment.    The  ingenuity  with 
which  he  has  been  endowed,  and  the  hard  neoessitieB  of  hia  condition. 
lead  him  to  discover  the  most  effective  means  of  applying  his  labour  to 
whatever  objects  he  may  be  seeking  to  attain.    He  desires,  first,  to 
work  no  more  than  is  necessary ;  and  secondly,  to  obtain  the  larger 
return — the  most  abundant  enjoyment,  for  his  industry.   He  soon  finvi^ 
that  his  own  unaided  labour  wUl  scarcely  provide  for  him  the  bors^ 
necessaries,  and  that  ease  or  enjoyment  is  unattainable.    Thus,  instead 
of  each  man  labouring  separately  and  independentiy  of  aU  othen^  msfij 
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men  oombine  together  for  Boouring  the  yariotiB  objeote  of  life,  by  meanB 
of  Iheir  joint  labour ;  and  this  combination  of  labour  leads  to  division 
of  emj^oymenta.  Labour  Ib  naturally  exerted  in  these  two  forms  in 
the  very  earliest  stages  of  society.  The  first  pair  whom  Qod's  ordi- 
nances and  their  own  instinct  united,  must  have  combined  for  the 
support  of  themselves  and  their  common  family,  and  diversity  of  sex 
alone  must  have  produced  distinct  employments.  Among  savages  the 
man  engages  in  the  chaoe,  for  which  he  has  a  natural  predilection,  and 
for  which  his  strength  adapts  him,  while  his  mate  rears  their  children 
and  executes  those  functions  which  are  suited  to  her  sex,  but  which 
are  as  conducive  to  the  oomf ort  of  both  as  if  both  performed  them.  In 
tlus  manner  a  division  of  employments  naturally  arises,  and  each  family 
afibrda  an  example  of  its  origin  and  character. 

This  combination  for  a  common  object,  succeeded  by  a  division  of 
employments,  pervades  every  process  of  human  industry,  and  increases 
in  variety  and  complexity  with  the  growth  of  civilisation.  One  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  industry  is  that  of  fishing,  and  none,  perhaps,  exem- 
plifies more  aptly  the  mode  in  which  labour  is  necessarily  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  life.  A  man  desirous  of  building  a  fishing-boat  may 
cut  down  a  tree,  without  any  assistance  from  others,  and  may  even 
hew  it  into  shape ;  but  if  it  be  larger  than  a  mere  canoe  he  cannot,  by 
lus  own  strength,  remove  it  from  the  spot  on  which  the  tree  had  fallen, 
and  launch  it  upon  the  sea.  To  effect  this,  others  must  oombine  their 
strengtii  with  his.  To  manage  a  boat  the  labour  of  more  than  one 
man  is  ordinarily  required,  and  the  larger  the  boat  the  greater  must 
be  the  number  who  combine  to  navigate  it  If  they  paddle  or  row  it, 
their  labour  is  simply  combined  for  one  purpose  and  in  one  manner, 
except  that  one,  instead  of  rowing,  may  |Mvbably  steer  the  boat.  As 
the  art  of  navigation  improves  and  its  objects  become  multiplied,  in 
addition  to  a  more  extensive  combination  of  men  in  pursuit  of  the 
same  objects,  a  diversity  of  employments  ensues.  In  a  deep-sea 
fishery,  some  attend  to  the  nets,  others  to  the  sails ;  and  on  their 
return  to  land,  some  arrange  the  nets  to  dry  and  repair  them,  while 
others  are  engaged  in  disposing  of  the  fish. 

From  these  illustrations  it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  a  division  of 
employments  is  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  man. 
It  is  not  the  result  of  extraordinary  foresight,  but  is  suggested  by  the 
most  oonmion  exigencies  of  life ;  its  convenience  is  obvious,  but  the 
feeling  which  prompts  men  to  adopt  it  is  spontaneous  and  as  it  were 
intuitive.  It  is  a  social  necessity,  and  the  very  f oimdation  of  any  social 
system  whatever,  yet  it  is  practised  almost  unconsciously  by  the  greater 
part  of  mankind.  Its  existence,  however,  lies  so  open  to  obseiration 
that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  ranked  as  a  discovery  of  political  economy ;  but 
that  science,  having  noted  the  facts  of  a  combination  of  labour  and  a 
division  of  employments,  explains  their  uses  and  results ;  and  in  pur- 
suing these  inquiries  it  develops  some  of  the  most  important  principles 
connected  with  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  To  these 
inquiries  we  must  now  devote  our  attention. 

As  labour  is  the  lot  of  man,  it  ii  desirable  that  his  labour  should  be 
as  productive  ss  possible,  in  order  that  the  sum  of  his  enjoyments 
should  exceed  that  of  his  endurance.  This  res\dt  i>  attained  by  several 
men  combining  their  labour  for  one  object,  and  pursuing  different  em- 
pluyments  for  their  reciprocal  benefit,  instead  of  each  man  labouring 
independently  for  himself  and  employing  himself  in  the  same  manner 
as  all  other  men.  A  division  of  employments,  therefore,  is  not  only  a 
natural  incident  of  labour,  but  is  an  important  auxiliary  of  human 
enjoyment.  The  means  by  which  it  adds  to  the  efficacy  of  labour  are 
described  by  Adam  Smith  to  be — 1st,  an  "  increase  of  dexterity  in 
every  particular  workman ; "  2ndly,  "  the  saving  of  the  time  whidi  ii 
commonlv  lost  in  passing  from  one  species  of  work  to  another ; "  and, 
Srdly,  "  the  invention  of  a  great  number  of  machines  which  facilitate 
and  abridge  labour,  and  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  many : "  to 
which  may  be  added,  4thly,  the  separation  which  it  causes  between 
labour  and  the  direction  of  labour;  5thly,  the  power  which  it  gives  of 
using  machinery  effectually,  when  invented ;  6thly,  the  opportunities 
of  exchange  which  it  affords,  and  the  means  of  availing  ourselves  of  the 
enjoyments  arising  from  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  soil,  climate, 
situation,  or  mineral  productions  of  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  peculiar  aptitude  of  their  inhabitants  for  various  kinds  of  industry. 

1.  The  superior  dexterity  of  workmen  engaged  exclusively  in  one 
occupation  is  universally  known.  **  Use  is  second  nature,"  and  when  a 
man  has  been  long  accustomed  to  a  particular  employment,  not  only 
has  he  acquired  great  dexterity,  but  his  mind  appears  to  be  endowed 
with  faculties  specially  adapted  to  his  business.  The  jockey  seems  to 
have  been  bom  for  the  saddle ;  the  sailor  for  the  ship :  both  are  active, 
intelligent,  dexterous ;  but  fancy  their  oocupatious  exchanged  or  com- 
bined 1  the  sailor  in  the  saddle,  the  jockey  at  the  helm ;  or  both  alter- 
nately riding  the  favourite  horse  at  Newmarket  and  furling  the  top- 
gallants of  a  three-decker  at  Spithead  I  The  constant  exercise  of  the 
faculties  in  any  art  or  business  gives  them  an  aptitude  for  it,  which  to 
others  is  a  matter  of  astonishment.  The  eye  and  the  hand  perform 
their  ofi&ces  with  such  precision  and  rapidity,  that  their  work  seems 
spontaneous,  as  it  were,  and  independent  of  tile  will  of  the  workman. 
Without  deliberation,  iJmost  without  care,  the  business  is  done ;  and 
done  better  than  others  could  do  it  with  the  greatest  pains.  All  pro- 
cesses of  art  and  manufacture,  and  the  daily  experience  of  all  men, 
confirm  this  statement  as  an  unquestionable  fact.  (Babbage,'  Economy 
of  Machinery  and  Manufactures.')    The  advantages  of  peculiar  skill  are 


that  men  can  work  better  and  faster,  that  the  products  of  their  labour 
are  more  valuable  and  more  abundant,  and  that  their  contributions  to 
the  general  stock  of  the  world's  enjoyments  are  multiplied.  By  fol- 
lowing out  these  advantages  through  all  their  relations,  they  will  be 
found  to  be  the  primary  source  of  wealth ;  and,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  the  main  cause  of  social  progress  and  of  the  development  of  the 
highest  faculties  of  man. 

2.  "  The  saving  of  time  which  is  commonly  lost  in  psssing  from  one 
species  of  work  to  another  "  enables  a  man  who  is  constantly  engaged 
in  one  process  to  perform  more  work  than  he  would  have  been  able  to 
get  through  in  the  course  of  a  day,  if  he  had  been  required  to  change 
his  employment.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  his  skill,  a 
diviuon  of  employments  makes  his  labour  more  productive. 

8.  The  invention  of  tools  and  machinery  is  the  most  effective  anx- 
iliary  of  labour,  and  it  is  necessarily  promoted  by  a  division  of  employ- 
ments. Those  who  are  constantly  attending  to  one  business  or  descrip- 
tion of  labour  must  become  best  acquainted  with  its  requirements — 
their  observation  and  experience  are  concentrated  upon  it — their 
interest  urges  them  to  facilitate  their  own  exertions.  How  many 
inventions  are  due  to  workmen  employed  in  manual  labour  the  history 
of  the  steam-«igine  and  of  the  cotton  manufacture  will  furnish  ex- 
amples ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  case  of  workmen  alone  that  division  of 
employments  facilitates  invention.  Their  employers  also  have  their 
whole  minds  bent  upon  improving  their  business ;  and  amidst  the 
multiplication  of  trades  aruM  engineers  and  machinists,  whose  sole 
business  it  is  to  construct,  improve,  and  invent  machinery,  aided  by  aU 
the  lights  of  theoretical  science.  And  this  leads  us  to  Uie  fourth  ad- 
vanti^  of  a  division  of  employments. 

4.  If  all  men  were  doing  the  same  thing,  and  working  for  themselves 
unaided  by  others,  their  condition  would  never  be  improved ;  but  by 
following  particular  occupations,  those  who  exert  most  skill  and  in- 
dustry ]^Y)duce  more  than  they  require  for  their  own  subsistMice,  and 
reserve  a  fund  for  the  employment  of  others.  [GAFiraL.]  And -thus 
there  grows  up  from  the  midst  of  the  people  a  class  of  employers  who 
direct  the  labour  of  others.  Until  labour  is  so  directed  and  maintained 
by  the  previous  accumulation  of  capital,  it  is  comparatively  ineffectual ; 
and  while  a  division  of  employments  is  a  powerful  agent  in  producing 
capital,  the  latter,  in  its  tum^  &cilitates  a  further  subdivision.  Without 
it,  indeed,  a  system  of  division  can  only  be  carried  out  imperfectly  and 
to  a  very  small  extent  The  growth  of  capital  also  gives  to  many  men 
the  glorious  privilege  of  leisure,  exempts  them  from  tiie  necessity  of 
labour,  and  leaves  them  free  to  study,  to  reflect,  to  observe,  to  reason 
and  investigate.  From  this  class  arise  men  of  science  and  of  letters — 
philosophers,  statesmen,  historians,  poets.  And  even  with  these  the 
apportionment  of  a  peculiar  ^ovinoe  gives  power  to  their  minds,  and 
expands  their  knowledge.  Their  natural  talents  are  developed,  and 
their  aptitude  for  particular  pursuits  becomes  as  conspicuous  in  intel- 
lectual industry  as  that  of  other  men  in  manual  operations. 

6.  Adam  Smith  speaks  of  the  importance  of  a  division  of  employ- 
ments as  leading  to  the  invention  of  machinery,  but  passes  over  its 
utility  in  using  machinery  effectually,  when  invented.  Every  part  of 
a  large  machine  requires  workmen  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  work  in 
unison  with  its  peculiar  movement.  So  distinct  are  these  various 
processes  ~ so  diverse  their  character— that  in  all  large  manufactures 
there  is  an  extensive  vocabulary  of  names  by  which  operatives  working 
in  the  very  same  factory  are  distinguished.  Without  such  a  sub- 
division of  peculiar  employments  the  most  ingenious  machinery  would 
be  useless  :  and  thus  while  machinery  multiplies  distinct  operations  of 
labour,  these  are,  in  their  turn,  essential  to  its  efficacy. 

6.  Adam  Smith  assigns  the  origin  of  a  division  of  employments  to 
the  "  trucking  di^KMition  "  of  mankind— to  their  "  propensity  to  truck, 
barter,  and  exchange  one  thing  for  another  "  (b.  i.  c  iL).  Tius  love  of 
barter  however  is  only  a  secondary  cause :  men  have  no  natural  taste 
for  it ;  but  use  it  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  various  objects  which 
they  desire.  If  they  could  obtain  them  without  the  trouble  of  barter, 
they  would  unquestionably  not  follow  barter  as  an  amusement,  any 
more  than  they  would  work  if  they  could  get  what  they  wanted 
without  labour.  So  far,  then,  from  the  trucking  disposition  of  men 
being  the  cause  of  a  division  of  employments,  it.  would  appear  that 
a  division  of  employments  is  rather  tiie  proximate  cause  of  commerce. 
For  if  all  men 'worked  in  the  same  manner  and  produced  the  same 
things,  there  would  be  nothing  to  exchange  :  but  as  soon  as  men  leam 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  production  of  one  commodity,  the  whole 
of  which  they  cannot  consume,  they  must  exchange  the  produce  of 
their  labour  with  others,  who  have  been  producing  objects  which  they 
desire  to  possess.  This  is  an  intelligible  origin  of  barter  and  commerce 
— consistent  with  the  natural  propensities  of  mankind,  and  not  re- 
quiring for  its  support  the  strained  hypothesis  that  men  have  an  innate 
diE^)osition  to  truck.  But  a  division  of  employments,  like  barter,  ia 
itself  but  a  secondary  cause ;  and  both  alike  must  ultimately  be  re- 
ferred to  the  one  original  cause  of  all  forms  of  industry — the  desire 
of  mankind  to  possess  various  enjoyments  which  are  only  to  be  gained 
by  labour. 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  natuitf  course  of  social  progress.  First, 
a  man  applies  himself  to  a  particular  business  because  he  has  facilities 
for  following  it.  One  man  lives  by  the  sea  and  is  a  fisherman ; 
another  lives  near  the  forest  and  hxmts  game.  Each  could  obtain  more 
of  this  particular  food  than  he  requures  for  his  own  uae,  and  may 
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desire  some  little  Tariety.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  very  natural 
that  they  should  effect  exchanges  with  each  other — not  for  the  mere 
love  of  barter — but  for  the  love  of  food.  But  such  an  exchange  could 
not  be  made  between  two  men  who  both  lived  by  fishing — nor  between 
two  others  who  both  lived  by  hunting ;  for  under  such  circimistances 
neither  party  would  have  anything  to  offer  but  that  of  which  the  other 
already  had  enough.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  without  barter  no  ex- 
tensive division  of  employments  can  exist ;  but  it  is  clear  that  barter 
is  the  inunediate  effect  rather  than  the  cause  of  such  division.  Of  the 
influence  of  commerce  upon  the  division  of  employments  we  shall  have 
to  speak  presently ;  but  in  this  place  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
production  of  different  commodities  beyond  the  immediate  wants  of 
those  who  produce  them  enables  men  to  barter,  by  giving  them 
something  to  offer  in  exchange ;  and  that  afterwards  the  advantages 
derived  firom  barter  are  an  encouragement  to  further  production  of 
the  same  kind. 

When  this  state  of  things  has  been  once  established,  men  avail  them- 
selves of  all  the  natural  advantages  of  their  several  positions,  and  apply 
themselves  to  the  production  of  those  commodities  for  which  they 
have  peculiar  facilities.  In  one  country  minerals  can  be  drawn  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  unlimited  abundance;  in  another  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  teem  upon  its  surface — fostered  by  a  genial  climate  and  a 
fertile  soil.  The  mhabitants  of  these  countries  naturally  seek  to 
develope  the  resources  of  the  earth  which  are'within  their  reach.  They 
labour  effectively  and  produce  abundance  of  their  particular  conuno- 
dities,  which  they  give  in  exchange  for  other  things  which  they  cannot 
produce  themselves,  but  which  they  desire  to  enjoy :  and  thus  a 
division  of  employments,  by  the  aid  of  an  extended  commerce,  distri- 
butes over  the  whole  world  the  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  situation, 
and  mineral  productions,  obtained  by  the  experience  and  skill  of  men 
who  have  adapted  their  talents  to  the  circumstances  of  each  country. 

Having  thus  hastily  enumerated  the  several  ways  in  which  a  division 
of  employments  adds  to  the  efficacy  of  human  labour,  and  increases 
the  enjoyments  of  men,  let  us  inquire  in  what  manner  it  is  restrained 
and  limited.  It  may  be  collected  from  several  of  the  preceding  re- 
marks, that  the  power  of  distributing  men  into  particular  employ- 
ments must  be  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market  in  which  the 
produce  of  their  labour  may  be  exchanged.  When  there  are  no  means  of 
exchanging,  men  must  provide  everything  for  themselves  that  they 
require ;  and  there  is  no  further  division  of  employments  than  that 
which  necessarily  takes  place  in  families,  and  in  the  most  simple  forms 
of  industry.  So  in  every  degree  in  which  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  men  give  facilities  of  exchange,  do  particular  employments 
become  assigned  to  individuals.  A  village  ^per  sella  idl  Unds  of 
drapery,  together  with  hats,  shoes,  coats,  smock-frocks ;  nay,  in  some 
villages  there  is  but  one  shop,  in  which  nearly  every  kind  of  trade  is 
carried  on.  In  a  populous  city,  on  the  other  hand,  trades  are  almost 
indefinitely  subdivided.  And  why  is  this  ?  Solely  because  of  the 
extent  of  the  market.  In  the  one  case,  if  a  man  sold  nothing  but 
hats,  he  could  not  gain  a  livelihood,  and  therefore  he  seUs  coats,  smock- 
frocks,  shoes,  and  all  kinds  of  drapery— everything,  in  fact,  which  the 
people  round  about  him  are  likely  to  buy.  In  the  other  case,  there  is 
so  large  a  demand  for  hats,  that  a  man  can  gain  a  better  livelihood  by 
the  exclusive  sale  of  them,  than  by  a  heterogeneous  trade  like  that 
of  the  village  shopkeeper. 

But  while,  by  means  of  exchange,  employments  are  thus  subdivided, 
the  labour  of  many  men  is  most  efficiently  combined  in  producing 
particular  results.  The  combinations  of  industry  for  one  object  are 
often  truly  wonderful,  while  the  employments  of  those  who  are  really 
co-operating  with  one  another  are  so  distinct  that  they  are  wholly 
tmconscious  of  any  combination  at  all ;  nor  is  their  combination  at 
once  perceptible  to  others.  If  you  ask  a  man  "  who  made  his  coat  ? " 
— he  will  naturally  answer  "  his  tailor.**  But  ask  him  to  enumerate 
the  persons  who  had  contributed  to  its  production,  and  he  will  pause 
long  before  he  attempts  any  answer,  however  incomplete.  He  will  be 
reminded  of  the  grazier,  the  shepherd,  the  wool-salesman,  the  various 
workmen  in  the  cloth  factory — the  button-makers,  the  manufacturers 
of  silk,  and  thread,  and  needles :  but  still  the  catalogue  wiU  be  im- 
perfect. In  producing  the  raw  materials,  and  in  conveying,  selling, 
and  manufacturing  them,  the  diversity  of  occupations  is  extraor- 
dinarily great.  Each  man  attends  to  his  own  business,  and  scarcely 
thinks  of  its  relations  to  the  business  of  other  people ;  and  yet  all  are 
co-operating  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  for  the  most  perfect  and 
economical  manufacture  of  this  finished  work  of  varied  art. 

The  general  operation  of  the  principles  of  a  combination  of  labour 
and  division  of  employments  has  now  been  sufficiently  explained  so  far 
a«  it  relates  to  the  efficiency  of  human  industry.  Of  ita  effects  upon 
the  distribution  of  wealth  (another  important  branch  of  political 
economy)  no  more  need  be  said,  than  that  by  multiplying  the  modes  in 
which  mdustry  is  made  productive,  it  is  the  main  cause  of  the  various 
grades  of  society  which  exist  in  all  civiUsed  countries.  The  different 
employments  of  men  determine  their  social  position  as  labourers  or 
employers  of  labour ;  and  the  wealth  arising  from  the  effective  employ- 
ment of  labour  is  distributed,  through  the  several  classes,  as  rent, 
profits,  and  wagea 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  an  extended  division  of  employ- 
nientu,  that  it  unfits  men  for  any  change  of  business  which  altered 
circumstances  may  require ;  and  that,  on  that  account,  great  misery  is  ' 


caused  when  the  demand  for  any  particular  kind  of  labour  is  nduoei 
Of  this  position  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  England  and  ScotlaiMi  w » 
familiar  example,  who  are  said  to  have  been  tlm)wn  out  of  emplovm&t 
by  the  extension  of  machinenr.  That  they  have  beoi  reduced  to  gnat 
distress  ia  certain ;  but  in  their  employment  there  was  oothiog  to 
unfit  them  from  engaging  in  power-loom  weaving.  On  the  codUut, 
the  transition  from  one  employment  to  the  other  would  kTe  Wt 
perfectly  natural ;  but  they  preferred  their  independent  life  to  tk* 
discipline  of  a  factory,  and  for  that  and  other  reasons  per»ated  in 
continuing  in  their  old  trade.  In  the  mean  time  thousuids  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  and  their  families,  whose  occupations  had  be^a 
totally  dissimilar,  flocked  into  the  manufacturing  diatricts,  and  readjj 
learned  their  new  business.  This  example,  therefore,  inatead  of 
sustaining  the  objection,  proves  that  a  division  of  emploYmentt  d<tet 
not  disable  men,  so  much  as  might  be  expected,  from'tmuferric; 
their  labour  to  other  departments  of  industry  whenever  a  siifficieot 
inducement  attracts  them.  But  any  interruption  or  dumge  ia  th* 
ordinary  course  of  industry  is  necessarily  productive  of  temponuj 
suffering  to  the  working  classes,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise ;  oA 
an  alteration  in  the  forms  of  applying  labour  is  but  one  oat  of  maDj 
such  causes.  Yet  much  aa  this  evil  muut  be  deplored,  it  is  a  tati»- 
faction  to  know  that  it  is  only  occasional,  temporary,  and  partial  in  iu 
operation,  while  the  permanent  welfare  of  mankind  ia  promoted  Wall 
those  means  which  render  industry  most  productive  and  muhiplr  the 
Bourees  of  human  enjoyment. 

Another  objection  to  a  minute  subdivision  of  employments  is,  tkt 
it  reduces  vast  masses  of  men  to  the  condition  of  orgazosed  machinet, 
uses  them  like  tools,  and  uses  them  as  such  merely  because  zmduna 
have  not  yet  been  invented  to  do  their  work.  From  these  facte,  vbicb 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  undeniable,  it  ia  inferred  that  the  monl  lad 
intellectual  character  of  men  is  degraded.  This  inference,  howerer.ii 
not  supported  by  experience.  Agricultural  employments  are  less  sub- 
divided than  trades  and  manufactures;  but  no  one  will  contend  tbt 
the  farm  labourer  is  ordinarily  more  intelligent  than  the  operative,  (« 
that  his  morals  are  decidedly  superior.  In  comparing  their  rebtir^ 
condition,  we  shall  be  led  into  error  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  th« 
influence  of  a  division  of  employments.  In  the  lower  departmeotaoi 
labour  the  work  is  rarely  of  a  kind  to  enlarge  the  underEtaolitf . 
whether  it  consist  of  a  combination  of  several  occupations  or  of  aK 
only ;  and  in  either  case  the  greater  part  of  a  man's  time  is  enga^  io 
his  daily  work.  It  is  therefore  to  the  cireumstanoes  by  whidi  he  n 
surrounded,  rather  than  to  the  nature  of  his  work  itself,  that  we  msft 
generally  refer  his  condition.  In  thinly  peopled  countries  there  can  b« 
comparatively  little  division  of  employments,  and  in  populous  ciL« 
the  principle  of  division,  for  reasons  already  explained,  is  carried  tot 
far.  In  the  one  case  the  intercourse  of  persons  with  each  other  i«  rerr 
confiined,  and  is  enlivened  with  scarcely  any  variety;  in  the  other caae 
persons  are  crowded  together,  and  brought  into  continual  interoount 
These  opposite  circumstances  produce  different  results  for  good  and  k 
evil.  The  intelligence  of  mankind  is  unquestionablv  increased  br 
extended  intercourse  with  one  another :  their  morals,  at  the  sao* 
time,  are  more  liable  to  corruption.  In  large  cities  they  are  cxpospi 
to  more  temptations — ^they  are  under  less  restraint;  and  above  si! 
they  have,  almost  universally,  higher  wages,  which  enable  then  t: 
indulge  their  propensities  more  freely.  Much  of  the  int«lltrt-al 
disparity  of  nutd  and  town  populations  might  be  removed  by  u 
efficient  system  of  education,  by  which  men  would  be  better  qaalitf. 
to  observe  and  reflect  upon  the  objects  by  which  they  may  be  air- 
rounded  ;  and  great  would  be  the  moral  influence  of  educatirn  a 
rendering  high  wages  innocuous,  by  offering  liberal  sources  of  re- 
creation to  3ie  operative,  more  attractive  than  thf  temptatiow  -i 
vice. 

But  to  all  objections  it  may  be  answered,  that  a  dirision  of  efflpof 
ments  is  an  imperative  law  of  civilisation.  Where  hind  is  abuudani. 
families  naturally  scatter  themselves  over  it,  and  proride  for  thrc- 
selves  nearly  all  that  they  want.  More  than  they  want  they  do  tct 
produce,  as  there  is  no  market ;  and  the  growth  of  capital,  under  Rs^ 
circumstances,  is  impossible.  But  where  land  becomes  scarce  ain 
dear,  men  are  forced  into  other  employments  distinct  ''^^^^^J^, 
ture ;  capital  grows,  wages  are  offered  as  an  inducement  to  vork,tt<J 
the  more  wealthy  and  populous  a  country  becomes,  the  more  eit«ifi« 
must  be  the  distribution  of  separate  employments.  To  object  Ui 
division  of  employments,  therefore,  is  no  less  than  to  object  t-^ 
civilisation  altogether ;  for  the  two  conditions  are  inseparable,  l^^ 
deeply  to  be  lamented  that  many  evils  have  hitherto  duog  ^.^  \^ 
progress  of  civilisation,  which  are  not  its  necessazy  accompaniiw"'*^ 
Many  of  them  may  be  referred  to  the  alow  growth  of  political  waa^; 
and  might  be  corrected  by  the  application  of  sound  F^V)«;; 
government;  many  may  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  ^*'*}^''',^! 
and  moral  ctilture  of  an  increasing  population  ;  but  short  indeed  iB'-f^ 
be  the  sight  of  any  man  who  would  seek  to  correct  them  by  ajf  ijf  ? 
to  a  civiliBed  state  the  rude  expedients  of  barbarism. 

DIVORCE  (divdrHum,  a  divtrtendo,  from  diverting  or  9^^ 
the  legal  separation  of  husband  and  wife.  The  question  of  the  kv- 
dissolution  of  marriage  has,  after  several  commissions  and  muci;^ 
cussion,  been  settied  by  the  British  legislature  by  the  20  &*l^^ 
c.  85.  It  was  enacted,  that  a  court  should  be  constituted  "»***!  *y 
of  the  sovereign,  to  be  called  "  The  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matnmcui" 
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Cm&es,**  Buch  court  to  possees  all  the  jurisdiction  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  have  exercised  in  respect  of  divorces  d  mensd  et  thoro, 
suits  of  nullity  of  marriage,  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  or  jactitation 
of  marriage.  Thus  the  old  form  of  proceeding  for  a  separation  from 
bed  and  board  (d  meiud  et  tKoro)  ia  abolished,  and  for  it  is  substituted 
the  procedure  for  a  "  judicial  separation/'  which  is.  in  effect,  a  seyerance 
of  the  marriage  tie,  save  that  it  does  not  enable  either  of  the  parties  to 
marry  again ;  but  it  places  the  woman  in  the  same  position  as  &feme 
solf,  enabling  her  to  hold  and  deal  with  property  wholly  free  from 
the  control  of  her  husband ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  man,  relieves  him 
from  all  obligation  to  support  his  wife,  and  frees  him  from  the  possi- 
bility of  having  a  spurious  issue  palmed  upon  him.  But  this  court  is 
armed  with  further  power :  it  can  absolutely  separate  man  and  wife  so 
m  to  enable  both  of  them  to  marry  again.  It  can  make  provision  for 
the  injured  wife  according  to  the  means  of  the  guilty  husband,  by  the 
name  of  "  alimony."  It  can  allow  damages,  if  asked  for,  against  the 
adulterer,  and  order  him  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceedings.  It  can, 
moreover,  by  the  amending  Act  (22  &  23  Vict,  c  61),  direct  the  cus- 
t(xiy  of  the  children,  and  make  such  provision  for  the  children  of  the 
marriage  or  their  respective  parents,  out  of  any  property  which  is  the 
nibject  of  ante-  or  post-nuptial  settlement,  as  to  the  court  shall  seem 
fit.  Thus  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  is  no  longer  maintained  by 
the  law  of  England.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  resort  to  the  legis- 
lature for  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  preceded  by  a  suit  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court  for  a  separation  d  mensd  et  thoro,  and  an  action  against 
the  adulterer  for  damages  at  common  law,  to  obtain  a  divorce ;  but  the 
wronged  party  may  now  at  once,  at  no  great  cost,  and  with  little  delay, 
obtain  relief  from  one  of  the  most  grievous  evils  of  social  life.  It 
iiiu£t,  however,  be  said,  that  the  wife  cannot  obtain  a  dissolution  of  her 
marriage  (so  as  to  enable  her  to  marry  again),  unless  the  adultery  of 
Ler  husband  is  coupled  with  desertion  of  her  for  two  years  and  up- 
wards without  reasonable  cause,  or  with  gross  cruelty,  or  with  bigamy, 
and  Bome  revolting  offences ;  w^hereas  the  husband  may  obtain  a  divorce 
upon  proof  of  his  wife's  adultery  alone.  In  no  case,  however,  will  a 
divorce  be  granted  if  there  has  been  collusion  or  connivance  between 
the  husband  and  wife  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  court 
Nullity  of  marriage,  although  dealt  with  by  the  same  tribunal  as 
divorce,  is  distinct  in  its  nature  :  it  does  not  involve  the  dissolution  of 
a  marriage ;  but  the  object  sought  in  such  a  proceeding  is,  an  authori- 
tative declaration  that  there  never  was  any  legal  marriage  between  the 
parties,  that  it  ib  null  and  void  ab  initio.  The  grounds  of  such  a 
decree  may  be  physical  or  mental  incapacity  to  engage  in  such  a  con- 
tract, a  previous  marriage,  consanguinity  or  affinity  (in  which  is 
included  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  or  husband's  brother) ; 
alio  force,  or  fraud,  or  duresse  to  procure  the  marriage ;  also  error 
He  persfMd,  as  where  a  person  intending  to  marry  one  individual  is 
actually  married  to  another.  Proceedings  for  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights  may  assume  the  shape  of  a  suit  for  judicial  separation,  or  even 
for  a  dissolution  of  marriage.  The  prayer  for  a  direction  to  return  to 
cohabitation  may  be  met  by  the  answer,  that  to  do  so  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  health  or  safety,  or  that  adultery  has  been  committed;  either 
of  which,  if  established,  would  justify  the  withdrawal  from  cohabita- 
tion :  and  in  the  one  case,  a  decree  of  judicial  separation  would  follow ; 
and  in  the  other,  that  of  a  dissolution  of  maiTiage. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  change  made  in  the  matrimonial  law 
of  England.  Scotland  stiU  retains  its  own  peculiar  laws  on  thin  sub- 
ject ;  and  Ireland  is  not  as  yet  affected  by  the  alteration  of  the  law  of 
England.  And  since  so  great  an  innovation  has  been  introduced,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  the  light  in  which  the  contract  of 
marriage  has  been  viewed  by  ourselves  and  some  other  nations. 

From  the  curious  document  preserved  by  Selden  ('  Uxor  Ebraica,' 
c  m.,  voL  iiL,  845,  folio  ed.  of  his  works),  whereby  John  de  Cameys, 
in  the  reign  of  Edv^ard  I.,  transferred  his  wife  and  her  property  to 
William  Paynel ;  and  also,  from  the  reference  to  the  laws  of  Howel  the 
Good,  at  the  end  of  this  article,  it  would  seem  that,  in  the  early  periods 
of  English  law^  a  divorce  might  be  had  by  mutual  consent;  but  all 
trace  of  such  a  custom  is  lost. 

By  the  common  law  of  England  marriage  was  a  civil  contract,  and  the 
ordinary  courts  of  justice  asserted  their  jurisdiction  over  this  as  well 
as  every  other  description  of  contract.  At  length,  the  rite  of  mar- 
riage having  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  1215,  the  ecdeaiastical  courts  asserted  the  sole  jiuis- 
diction  over  it.  Ajid  notwithstanding  it  was  divested  of  that  high 
cLiracter  at  the  Reformation,  it  still  remained  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a 
religious  contract,  necessary  to  be  celebrated  by  some  formal  rites 
wherein  the  priest  was  to  officiate ;  and  generally,  except  under  special 
exemption,  necessarily  within  the  walls  of  a  sacred  edifice ;  wherefore 
it  was  that  the  ecclesiastical  courts  treated  the  matrimonial  tie  with 
Biich  reverence,  and  the  law  of  the  land  deemed  the  contract  indis- 
soluble, thus  rendering  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  legislature  for  a 
special  act  of  j^rlJAment  to  set  aside  a  marriage.  It  was  not,  however, 
without  doubt  and  much  discussion  that  tihe  opinion  that  marriage 
vas  indissoluble  was  arrived  at  by  the  early  reformera.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  Parr,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  obtained  a  divorce 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  by  reason  of  the  adultery  of  his  wife,  a 
commission  (over  which  Cranmer  presided)  was  appointed  to  inquire 
whether  he  could  marry  again  ;  but  before  a  decision  was  given  he 
did  marry  again.    The  commissioners  afterwards  answered,  "  That  the 
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bond  of  wedlock  being  broken  by  the  mere  act  of  infidelity,  the 
second  marriage  was  lawfuL"  The  Marquis,  however,  applied  for  and 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament  confirming  the  marriage.  But  the  act 
was  repealed  in  the  following  reign  (that  of  Mary).  In  the  following 
reign  of  Elizabeth  was  renewed  the  endeavour  (which  had  failed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.)  to  frame  such  laws  ecclesiastical  as  should  be 
thought  convenient,  under  the  name  of  "  Reformatio  legum ;  "  one  of 
those  laws,  "  de  adulteriis  et  divortiis,"  allowed  a  marriage  to  be  dis- 
solved by  Uie  ecclesiastical  judge  for  adultery,  desertion,  long  absence, 
mortal  enmities  (shown  in  overt  acts,  such  as  threatening  life),  lasting 
cruelty  of  a  husband  towards  his  wife.  In  all  these  cases  ^e  innocent 
party,  whether  wife  or  husband,  might  marry  again.  Severe  penalties 
were  denoimced  against  adulterers,  and  the  divorce  d  memd  et  thoro 
was  abolished,  but  this  code  of  laws  never  received  royal  confirmation^ 
and  therefore  did  not  become  law,  and  the  question  whether  a  com- 
plete divorce  could  be  decreed  by  any  strictly  legal  tribunal  remained 
undetermined  until  the  year  1571,  when  it  was  decided  in  tlie  "  Star 
Chamber  "  (a  tribunal,  although  most  arbitrary  and  despotic,  still  of 
binding  authority),  in  a  case  known  as  "  Foljambe's  case,"  that  the 
second  marriage  of  a  husband  divorced  from  his  first  wife  by  reason  of 
her  incontinency,  was  still  a  void  marriage,  because  the  first  divorce 
was  onlv  d  mensd  et  thorOf  and  not  d  vinculo  matrimonii^  (that  ia,  the 
bond  of  marriage),  reverting  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  theoiy — that  a 
marriage  could  not  be  dissolved  by  the  spiritual  court,  which  alone 
had  cognisance  of  the  matter.  In  1603,  under  the  auspices  of  James 
I.,  the  canons  which  still  regulate  and  bind  the  clergy  were  enunciated. 
In  one  of  them  (the  107th)  it  is  declared  that  parties  Bepantedd  mensd 
et  thoro  shall  not  during  each  other's  life  contract  matrimony  with 
another  person,  consequently  any  clei'gyman  of  the  established  church 
would,  apart  from  any  other  legal  consequences,  have  been  amenable  to 
ecclesiastical  censure  and  punishment  had  he  knowingly  performed 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  where  either  of  the  parties  to  such  marriage 
had  been  separated  by  a  mere  divorce  a  mensA  et  thoro. 

To  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  cleigy,  a  proviso  has  been  inserted  in 
the  act  (20  &  21  Vict,  c.  85,  s.  57)  tl^t "  no  clergyman  in  holy  orders 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  shall  be  compelled  to 
solemnise  the  marriage  of  any  person  whose  former  marriage  may 
have  been  dissolved  on  the  groimd  of  his  or  her  adultery,  or  shall  be 
liable  to  any  suit,  &c.,  for  refusing  to  solenmise  the  marriage  of  any 
such  person."  The  next  section  provides  that  in  the  case  of  any 
minister's  refusal  any  other  minister  may  perform  the  service. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  a  loose  and  profligate  period  of  our 
history,  the  aid  of  the  legislature  was  sought  to  enable  Lord  Roos, 
who  had  obtained  a  divorce  d  mentd  et  thoro,  to  marry  again.  Although 
the  bill  was  strongly  opposed,  it  passed,  but  it  is  said  by  the  historians 
(Burnett  among  others),  that  there  was  a  strong  political  bias  in  its 
favour  with  reference  to  the  king's  being  divorced  and  re-married, 
with  a  view  to  bar  the  Duke  of  York's  succession  to  the  crown. 
Here,  however,  the  legislature  did  not  dissolve  the  marriage,  but  about 
thirty  years  afterwards  an  actual  dissolution  of  the  nupUal  tie  was 
enacted  in  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  the  reputed,  if  not 
the  actual,  mother  of  Savage  the  poet.  Three  years  after  this  followed* 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  case ;  and  immediately  afterwards  that  of  a  Mr. 
Rox.  Thus  the  privilege  was  no  longer  confined  to  those  in  high 
places ;  the  right  to  obtain  an  act  "  to  dissolve  a  marriage  and  to  enable 
the  petitioner  to  marry  again  "  (that  is  if  the  husband),  became  esta- 
blished, provided  a  person  were  rich  enough  to  bear  the  costs  of  the 
application. 

The  causes  admitted  by  various  codes  of  laws  as  grounds  for  the 
suspension  or  dissolution  of  the  contract  of  marriage,  as  well  as  the 
description  of  the  tribunal  which  had,  or  in  some  degree  has,  juris- 
diction over  the  proceedings,  are  various,  and  indicative  of  the  degree 
of  civilisation  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  prevailed. 

According  to  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut  xxiv.  1),  "  When  a  man  hath 
taken  a  wife,  and  married  her,  and  it  come  to  pass  tHat  she  find  no 
favour  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath  found  some  imdeanness  in  her : 
then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in  her  hand, 
and  send  her  out  of  his  house."  After  ninety  days,  the  wife  might 
marry  again ;  but  after  she  had  contracted  a  second  marriage,  though 
she  should  be  again  divorced,  her  former  husband  might  not  take  her 
to  be  his  wife.  The  form  of  a  Jewish  bill  of  divorcement  is  given  by 
Selden,  *  Uxor  Ebraica,'  lib.  iii.,  ch.  24 ;  and  see  Levi's '  Ceremonies  of 
the  Jews,'  p.  146. 

As  the  customs  of  Oriental  nations  do  not  change,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  usages  in  the  matter  of  divorce  now  existing  in  Arabia  are  the 
same,  or  nearly  so,  as  when  Mohammed  endeavoured  to  reform  them 
among  the  tribes  for  which  he  legislated.  An  Arab  may  divorce  his 
wife  on  the  slightest  occasion :  he  has  only  to  say  to  her,  "  Thou  art 
divorced,"  and  she  becomes  so.  So  easy  and  so  common  is  this  prac- 
tice, that  Burckhardt  assures  us  that  he  has  seen  Arabs  not  more  than 
45  years  of  age  who  were  known  to  have  had  50  wives ;  yet  the  Arabs 
have  rarely  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time. 

By  the  Mohammedan  law,  a  man  may  divorce  his  wife  orally  and 
without  any  ceremony;  when  this  is  done,  he  pays  her  a  portion, 
generally  one-third  of  her  dowry.  He  may  divorce  her  twice,  and  take 
her  again  without  her  consent ;  but  if  he  divorce  her  a  third  time,  or 
put  her  away  by  a  triple. divorce  conveyed  in  the  same  sentence,  he 
cannot  receive  her  again  until  she  has  been  married  and  divorced 
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by  another  husband,  who  must  have  conaummated  his  marriage  with 
her. 

For  fuller  information  as  to  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  law  of 
divorce,  see  Sale's  '  Koran ; '  Lane's  '  Modem  Egyptians ; '  Hamilton's 
'  Hedaya/  and  the  '  Mishcat  ul-Mas&bih ; '  Selden's  '  Uxor  Ebraica  ; ' 
and  see  the  case  of  Lindo  v.  Belisario,  1  Hagg.  '  Consy.  Rep.'  216, 
before  Lord  Stowell. 

Among  the  Hindoos,  and  also  among  the  Chinese,  a  husband  may 
divorce  his  wife  upon  the  slightest  grounds,  or  even  without  assigning 
any  reason.  Some  of  the  rules  mentioned  by  the  Abb^  Dubois,  as 
laid  down  in  the  '  Padma  Purana,'  one  of  the  books  of  highest  autho- 
rity among  the  Hindoos,  show  their  manner  of  thinking  concerning 
the  conduct  of  their  wives.  The  reasons  for  which,  according  to  the 
Brahmanic  law,  a  man  may  divorce  his  wife,  may  be  seen  in  Cole- 
brooke's  '  Digest  of  Hindoo  Law,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  414,  &g.,  8vo.  edit. ;  and 
Kalthoft, '  Jus  Matrimonii  veterum  Indorum '  (Bonn,  1829, 8)  p.  76,  &c. 

The  laws  in  the  several  Grecian  states  regarding  divorce  were  dif- 
ferent, and  in  some  of  them  men  were  allowed  to  put  away  their  wives 
on  slight  occasions.  The  Cretans  permitted  it  to  any  man  who  was 
afraid  of  having  too  great  a  number  of  children.  The  Athenians 
allowed  it  upon  small  grounds,  but  not  without  giving  a  bill  containing 
the  reasons  for  the  divorce,  to  be  approved  (if  the  party  divorced 
made  an  appeal)  by  the  chief  arohon.  The  Spartans  seldom  divorced 
their  wives ;  indeed  the  ephori  fined  Lyaander  for  repudiating  his  wife. 
Ariston  (Herod,  vi.  63)  put  away  his  second  wife,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  done  rather  to  have  a  son,  for  his  wife  was  barren,  thau  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country.  Anazandrides  (Herod,  v.  39)  was 
strongly  urged  by  the  ephori  to  divorce  his  barren  wife,  and  on  his 
not  consenting,  the  matter  was  compounded  by  his  taking  another 
wife :  thus  he  had  two  at  once,  which  Herodotus  observes  was  con- 
trary to  Spartan  usa^e. 

By  the  laws  of  the  early  Romans,  the  husband  alone  was  permitted 
to  dissolve  the  marriage,  but  not  without  just  cause,  and  a  groundless 
divorce  was  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  htisband's  effects,  one- 
half  of  which  went  to  the  wife.  Adultery,  drunkenness,  or  counter- 
feiting the  husband's  keys,  were  considered  good  causes  of  divorce. 
(Dion.  *  Hal..'  ii.  25 ;  '  GeUius,'  iv.  8;  Plutarch,  '  Vit.  Rom.  et  Num.') 
For  about  600  years  after  the  foimdatlon  of  the  city  there  was  no 
instance  of  this  right  being  exercised  by  the  husbfmd ;  but  after- 
wards divorces  became  very  frequent,  not  only  for  sufficient  reasons, 
but  on  frivolous  pretexts,  and  the  same  liberty  was  enjoyed  by  the 
women  as  by  the  men. 

The  maxim  of  the  civil  law  was,  that  matrimony  ought  to  be  free, 
and  either  party  might  renounce  the  marriage  union  at  pleasure.  If 
was  termed  divortium  tine  eautd,  or  tine  uUd  quereld,  that  is,  divorce 
without  cause,  or  without  question;  and  the  principle,  bond  grtUid 
nuUrimonium  dittolvitw^  matrimony  is  dissolved  at  pleasure,  is 
solemnly  laid  down  in  the  pandects.  The  abuse  of  divorce  prevailed 
in  the  most  polished  ages  of  the  Roman  republic,  though  as  has  been 
said,  it  was  unknown  in  its  early  history.  Voluntary  divorces  were 
abolished  by  one  of  the  novds  of  Justinian,  but  they  were  afterwards 
revived  by  another  novel  of  the  Emperor  Justin.  In  the  novd  restoring 
the  imlimited  freedom  of  divorce  the  reasons  for  it  are  assigned ;  and 
while  it  was  admitted  that  nothing  ought  to  be  held  so  sacred  in  civil 
society  as  marriage,  it  was  declared  that  the  hatred,  misery,  and 
crimes,  which  often  flowed  from  indissoluble  connections,  required  as 
a  necessary  remedy  the  restoration  of  the  old  law  by  which  marriage 
was  dissolved  by  mutuaKwill  and  consent.  This  practice  of  divorce  is 
onderstood  to  have  continued  in  the  Byzantine  or  eastern  empire  till 
the  9th  or  10th  century,  and  until  it  was  finally  subdued  by  the 
influence  of  Christianity. 

On  a  divorce  for  infidelity,  the  wife  forfeited  her  dowry ;  but  if  the 
divorce  was  not  made  for  any  fault  of  hers,  her  whole  dowry  was 
restored,  sometimes  all  at  once,  but  usually  by  three  different  pay- 
ments. In  some  instances,  however,  where  tJiere  was  no  infidelity  on 
the  part  of  the  wife,  only  part  was  restored.  On  the  Roman  divorce 
and  dowry,  see  '  Dig  /  xxiv.,  tit.  2,  8. 

Among  the  ancient  Britons,  it  may  be  collected  from  the  laws  of 
Howel  the  Good,  that  the  husband  and  wife  might  agree  to  dissolve  the 
marriage  at  any  time,  in  which  case,  if  the  separation  took  place  during 
the  first  seven  years  of  the  marriage,  a  certain  specified  distribution  of 
the  property  was  made,  but  after  that  period  the  division  was  equal 
No  limit  was  set  to  the  husband's  discretion  in  divorcing  his  wife,  but 
the  wife  could  only  divorce  her  husband  in  case  he  should  be  leprous, 
have  bad  breath,  or  be  impotent,  in  which  cases  she  might  leave  him 
and  obtain  all  her  property.  The  parties  were  at  liberty  to  contract  a 
fresh  marriage ;  but  if  a  man  repented  of  having  divorced  his  wife, 
although  she  had  married  another  man,  yet  if  he  could  overtake  her 
before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  or,  as  the  law  expresses  it, 
"^with  one  foot  in  the  bed  of  her  second  husband,  and  the  other  out- 
side," he  might  have  his  wife  again. 

Adultery  was  punishable  by  fine. 

The  laws  of  Scotland  relating  to  divorce  differ  widely  from  those 
existing  in  England :  there,  a  divorce  d  vinctdo  matrimmii  is  a  civil 
remedy,  and  may  be  obtained  for  adultery  (but  the  guilty  parties 
cannot  intermarry),  or  for  wilful  desertion  by  either  party,  persisted  in 
K»r  four  years,  though  to  this  a  good  ground  of  separation  is  a  defence. 
Jiut  recnmmation  is  no  bar  to  a  divorce  as  it  is  in  England. 


In  the  Dutch  law  there  are  but  two  causes  of  divorce  d  mali 
tiuUrimonii, — namely,  adultery  and  desertion. 

In  Spain  the  same  causes  affect  the  validity  of  a  maniase  u  k 
England,  and  the  contract  is  indissoluble  by  the  oiril  courts,  matri- 
monial causes  being  exclusively  of  ecclesiastical  oogniaanoe.  ('  Imtit 
Laws  of  Spain.') 

The  law  of  France,  before  the  Revolution  of  1792,  following  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  held  marriage  to  be  indiaeoluble; 
but  the  legislators  of  the  early  revolutionary  period  permitted  divorce 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties,  even  where  incompatibility  of  temper 
alone  was  alleged.  This,  however,  led  to  a  great  abuae  of  the  pnTilegei 
The  Code  Napoleon  accordingly  restricted  the  liberty,  but  still  allowed 
either  party  to  demand  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery  committed 
by  the  other ;  for  outrageous  conduct,  or  ill  usage ;  on  aoooont  of  con- 
demnation to  an  infamous  punishment;  or  by  mutual  oosKnt, pro- 
vided it  was  formally  declared  by  both  that  their  life  was  insupporUuk 
By  the  same  <Sode,  a  woman  could  not  contract  a  new  marmge  until 
the  expiration  of  ten  months  from  the  dissolution  of  the  preceding. 
Adultery  is  now  treated  in  France  as  a  criminal  offence. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Roman  Church,  fur  the 
purpose  of  increasing  its  revenue,  has  at  all  times  claimed  the  right  iu 
dissolve  marriage  by  dispensation ;  and  therefore  this  power  of  divorce 
still  exists  in  France,  and  aU  Roman  Catholic  countries,  independent  of 
the  law  of  the  land. 

In  the  United  States,  marriage,  though  it  may  be  celebrated  before 
clergymen  as  well  as  civil  magistrates,  is  considered  as  a  civil  contniit 
The  causes  of  divorce,  and  the  power  of  obtaining  it,  are  by  no  means 
the  same  in  the  several  states.  Nullity  of  marriage  is  decreed  on  the 
ground  of  a  former  marriage,  physical  incapacity,  ooiuanguinitT,  (n 
fraudulent  contract,  by  the  Connecticut  law ;  and  by  the  New  York 
code,  idiotcy  and  insanity,  and  either  party  being  under  the  age  of 
consent.  Adultery  is  a  cause  of  divoroe  d  vinculo  matrmanii ;  laA 
the  laws  of  some  of  the  states  prohibit  the  guilty  party  from  mArrjiog 
again.  If  the  husband  or  wife  is  absent  seven  years,  or,  by  the  laws  oi 
some  states,  three  years,  and  not  heard  from,  the  other  is  at  liberty  to 
marry  again ;  and  in  some  states,  if  the  husband  desert  the  wife,  and 
make  no  provision  for  her  support  during  three  years,  being  abl«  to 
make  such  provision,  the  wife  can  obtain  a  divorce.  Extreme  crueltj 
in  either  party  is  also  generally  a  cause  of  divorce  d  vincMlofMiriMaii 
In  many  of  the  states,  applications  to  the  legislature  for  divorce,  is 
cases  not  provided  for  by  the  statutes,  are  very  frequent  In  Ne? 
York  and  New  Jersey,  divoroe  is  a  subject  of  Chancery  juriadiction, 
from  which,  as  in  other  cases,  questions  of  law  may  be  referred  to  i 
jury  for  trial.  In  New  Hamp^iire,  joining  the  religioua  societr  of 
Shakers,  who  hold  cohabitation  uiilawful,  and  continuing  in  ih-i: 
society  for  three  years,  is  sufficient  cause  for  a  divorce.  But  in  mnat 
of  the  states,  the  courts  of  law  have  cognisance  of  divorce.  The  Ian 
prescribe  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  wife  in  case  of  divoroe,  con- 
fiding to  the  courts,  however,  some  degree  of  discretion  in  fixing  the 
amount  of  aUmony. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  law  regulating  divorce  is  by  no  meaa.< 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  and  ofttimes  embarra.<fisg 
questions  arise  when  a  marriage  is  had  in  one  State,  and  a  dirorce  in 
another.  See  Bishop  on  Marriage  and  Divorce  ;  and  Story  a  C<aiki 
of  Lawt ;  and  Kent's  Comin.  ;  Enqf,  Americ.  Upon  the  general  adwn 
tages  of  indissolubility,  as  opposed  to  an  unlimited  right  of  divoroe.  &>e 
Hume's  Ettay  on  PUyjamy  and  Divorce  ;  Paley's  Moral  PkiJmpk^; 
and  the  judgment  of  Lord  Stowell  in  Evans  v.  Evans,  1  Hagg.  0»f> 
liepts,,  48;  Milton's  treatise  on  divorce;  uid  Qihbon,  Ded,  and  Fm, 
c.  44. 
'dIWAn.    [Divan.] 

DO,  in  music,  the  name  given  by  the  Italians  and  the  English  to  the 
first  of  the  syllables  used  in  solmization,  or  solfung,  and  answering  to 
the  ut  of  the  French. 

DOCK.  An  enclosure  from  a  water  surface  resorted  to  by  ihippin? 
in  which  the  latter  can  lie  in  safety  from  the  various  acddenta  attache 
to  rivers  or  arms  of  the  sea  in  their  natural  state,  or  in  which 
the  operations  of  loading  and  iinlr>a/iing  oan  be  performed  witb^'i' 
being  interfered  with  by  the  variations  of  the  water  level  Of  Ute 
years,  however,  the  generic  term  "  dock  "  seems  to  have  been  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  enclosures  which  are  surrounded  by  bondit; 
warehouses,  whilst  the  simpler  enclosures  of  this  description  vbct 
are  not  so  surrounded  are  distinguished  as  "  basins."  The  endo^^ar^ 
specially  appropriated  to  the  repairs  of  ships,  "  in  the  diy,"  ««  ^low 
by  the  name  of  "  dry  docks,"  or  **  graving  docks."  ^    .  .  ^ 

The  construction  of  docks,  with  the  express  intention  of  maintaio^^ 
the  water  in  them  at  such  a  level  as  to  keep  the  ahipa  conatart.; 
afloat,  is  of  comparatively  very  recent  date :  for  the  MeditenaneaJi. 
upon  which  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  worid  was  otfnw 
on,  presents  very  little  difference  of  level  at  the  various  times  of  ti« 
tides ;  and  indeed  the  class  of  vessels  employed  in  *'^*J5  ' 
ancients  was  not  of  such  a  size  or  so  constructed  as  to  render  it 
indispensable  that  they  should  always  be  kept  afloat.  About  tie 
beginning  of  the  last  century  the  sise  of  merchant  vessels  beg^  '" 
increase;  and  it  was  then  found  that,  especially  in  such  P^^?* 
Liverpool,  they  were  exi>osed  to  receive  serious  injury  torn  tfi? 
periodical "  beaching  "  they  were  compelled  to  undergo,  in  consequfiBf* 
of  the  fall  of  the  tides  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  near  the  ahar& 
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Tnder  such  circumetanceii,  therefore^  the  port  authorities  of  the 
districU  alluded  to  directed  their  attention  to  the  creation  of  closed 
basins  wherein  the  vessels  might  ride  in  safety;  and  it  was  at 
Liverpool  that  the  first  recorded  great  works  of  this  description  were 
execute^],  by  the  formation  in  the  year  1710  of  the  dock  at  present 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Dock,  and  of  the  St.  George's  Dock,  in 
iro2.  The  system  thus  inaugurated  was  found  to  be  so  advantageous 
that  it  was  followed  rapidly  by  other  commercial  towns,  but  it  was 
not  uctil  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  that  the  metro- 
polis of  England  followed  the  example ;  when,  however,  it  did  so,  the 
great  improvement  of  surrounding  Uie  boains  with  bonded  warehouses 
wad  likewise  introduced,  and  the  complete  modern  system  of  docks 
was,  for  perhaps  the  first  time,  applied  in  the  West  India  and  the 
LoDdoD  Docks,  respectively  opened  in  1802  and  1805.  Nearly  all  the 
btl^t  modem  docks  have  been  constructed  upon  this  system,  and  it  has 
even  been  copied  in  foreign  countries ;  for  the  Entrep6t  Dock  of  the 
port  of  Hivre,  and  the  new  docks  of  Marseille,  are  built  with  all  the 
accessories  to  be  found  in  the  London  establishments  of  this  nature. 

Leaving  out  of  account  for  the  present  the  docks  ezclusivelv  devoted 
to  one  particular  class  of  traffic,  such  am  the  coal  docks  of  the  North 
(>f  England  and  of  Wales,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  in  tidal  rivers, 
where  the  variations  in  the  height  of  the  water  are  great,  it  is  desirable 
to  form,  immediately  behind  the  exit  or  the  entrance  lock  gates  a 
lalftide  basin  wherein  vessels  of  small  draught  may  lie  until  the 
level  of  the  water  on  the  outside  shall  rise  to  such  a  height  as  to 
rllow  of  their  movements  being  carried  on.  The  entrance  to  the  dock 
loi>in  itself  should  be  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  half -tide  basin ; 
rjid  it  is  d^irable  that  all  the  locks  should  have  double  gates,  pointing 
rc»p«ictiTely  up  and  down  stream.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  Customs 
regulations  of  the  country,  it  should  be  necessary  to  form  import  and 
export  docks,  it  would  also  be  desirable  to  place  the  gates  l^iding  to 
and  from  them  at  the  upper  end  of  the  half-tide  basin,  which  in  such 
cases  must  be  made  wide  enough  to  allow  the  various  movements  of 
the  vessels  to  take  place  without  their  being  crowded;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  import  dock  should  be  situated 
oQ  the  left  and  the  export  dock  on  the  right-hand  side.  The  basins, 
in  such  cases  as  supposed,  should  communicate  at  their  upper  ends 
only ;  and  the  vessels  should,  after  being  unloaded,  be  warped  through 
the  lock  or  communication  channel  to  the  berth  where  it  is  to  take  in 
jt9  caigo.  Notwithstanding  some  practical  defects  in  its  details,  the 
plan  of  the  West  India  Docks,  as  originally  designed  by  the  late 
^fr.  J.  Bennic,  was  one  of  the  most  logical  of  any  which  has  been 
bithtrto  suggested — ^at  ia  to  gay,  for  ports  where  the  Customs  regu- 
Utioiw  are  rather  vexatious — and  as  such  it  is  here  introduced. 
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If  these  leading  principles  are  carefully  borne  in  mind,  the  details  of 
execution  of  a  dock  may  be  modified  to  suit  local  circumstances,  and 
in  sijch  cases  as  Bristol,  Ipswich,  &c.,  the  formation  of  these  marvellous 
faAulitie:s  to  commerce  may  be  noade  conducive  to  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  itself.  In  both  the  cases  mentioned,  old  branches 
of  the  rivers  were  operated  upon,  in  which  the  stream  natiu^ly 
followed  very  tortuous  courses,  and  thus  lost  a  portion  of  its  power  of 
traoemitting  the  tidal  wave  to  the  interior;  by  cutting  new  and 
straight  courses  for  the  streams,  and  by  converting  the  old  channels 
into  closed  basins,  not  only  was  a  considerable  area  of  water  surface 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  but  the  "  regimes  '*  of  the 
rivers  were  rendered  more  stable  and  better  fitted  for  tmffic  purposes. 
There  is  a  further  advantage  attending  fouch  a  conversion  of  the  bends 
of  rivers,  namely,  that  generally  speaking  in  such  cases  it  is  possible 
to  make  locks  at  boUi  ends  of  the  chord  of  the  arc  formed  respectively 
by  the  new  cut  and  by  the  enclosed  water  surface ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  invariable  rule  in  a  matter  which  must  admit  of  so 
many  modifications  in  consequence  of  the  physical  and  commercial 
c^n^Utions  of  the  places  under  consideration. 

The  only  invariable  laws  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  docks 
&j'}»ear  to  be  that,  Ist^  the  area  of  water  surface  should  be  as  small  as 
po^ible  in  pro^nntion  to  the  development  of  the  quay  walls.  2nd,  If 
a  eimple  paradlelogram  be  the  form  adopted  the  width  may  be  calcu- 


lated upon  the  principle  that,  ai  the  maximum,  three  tiers  .of  ships 
might  lie  alongside  the  quays  on  either  side,  and  that  there  should  be 
a  sufficient  space  between  the  outer  tiers  to  allow  a  vessel  to  swing 
round  :  the  widths  and  lengths  which  form  the  basis  of  this  calculation 
would  of  course  depend  on  the  class  of  vessels  frequenting  the  harbour 
or  river.  3rd,  The  whole  of  the  basins  and  of  the  warehouses,  courts, 
yards,  quays,  &c.,  should  be  securely  enclosed,  both  for  the  purj)oses  of 
the  fiscal  relations  of  the  port  and  f orthe  protection  of  the  merchandise 
there  unloaded  :  it  was,  indeed,  principally  on  account  of  the  robberies 
committed  on  the  Thames  and  in  the  warehouses  alongside  the  river 
that  the  docks  of  London  were  originally  proposed.  4th,  The  depth  of 
water  in  the  floatioff  basin  must  be  such  as  to  allow  the  vessels  to 
float  at  all  times  of  the  tides ;  in  many  cases,  as  at  H&vre,  for  instance, 
the  necessity  for  observing  this  precaution  has  rendered  it  indispensable 
to  sink  the  bottom  of  the  basins  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  bed 
of  the  sea  in  the  outer  harbour.  It  is  desirable  also,  in  order  to  avoid 
Inconvenience  from  rapid  silting  up  of  the  basins,  to  allow  originally  a 
depth  rather  in  excess  of  that  which  is  theoretically  required.  5th,  If 
the  docks  should  be  constructed  in  such  positions  as  to  allow  vessels 
to  sail  directly  into  them,  they  must  have  an  outer  harbour  suffi- 
ciently long  and  secure  in  which  the  vessels  may  loose  their  "  way,"  or 
the  impetus  of  advance,  before  they  approach  the  half-tide  basin  or  the 
inner  lock. 

The  details  of  the  quays,  and  of  the  sheds  and  warehouses,  must 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  trade  at  the  particular  place  under 
consideration,  and  upon  the  customs  regulations  of  the  country.  As  a 
general  rule  it  woula,  however,  appear  to  be  preferable  to  make,  on  the 
immediate  edge  of  the  quay,  a  paved  road  or  gangway,  of  about  20  feet 
in  width,  without  any  roofing,  and  to  place  on  this  gangway  the  cranes 
for  unloading  or  loading.  It  is  found,  indeed,  that  goods  arriving 
from  great  distances,  whether  by  land  or  by  sea,  require  that  their 
cases  or  envelopes  should  be  examined  and  repaired  before  the  goods 
are  transmitted  or  shipped.  This  operation  is  sometimes  known  by 
the  phrase  coopering,  and  the  open  space  above  recommended,  affords 
facilities  for  its  execution,  aa  well  as  for  the  operation  known  under 
the  name  of  tampling,  and  for  the  examination  by  the  custom  house 
officers.  Inmiediately  beyond  this  open  space  it  is  customary  to  erect 
a  shed  of  at  least  30  or  40  feet  clear  width,  in  which  goods  for 
immediate  delivery  may  lie  for  a  few  days,  and  in  which  the  export 
goods  may  be  received,  if  the  regulations  of  the  port  should  be  such  as 
to  allow  the  ship  to  discharge,  and  receive,  cargo  on  the  same  berth« 
The  shed  is  usually  succeeded  by  a  wide  road,  of  from  40  to  60  feet, 
along  which  the  waggons  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  dock  can  circu- 
late; and  beyond  this  road  are  the  warehoiises  wherein  goods  are 
bonded  or  stored.  These  warehouses  are  usually  made  from  100  to 
120  feet  wide,  and  of  from  one  to  six  stories  in  height,  each  of  about 
11  feet  from  door  to  underside  of  beams,  according  to  the  description  of 
goods  they  are  intended  to  receive ;  for  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  state 
that  tobacco  is  usually  stored  in  sheds  of  only  one  story ;  sugar  (espe- 
ciiilly  the  West  Indian  sugar)  is  stored  in  warehouses  of  three  stories ; 
wool  is  stored  in  those  which  have  four  stories;  teas,  silks,  drugs, 
spices,  &c.,  in  warehouses  of  about  five  or  six  stories.  Naturally,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  stories  will  depend  also  to  some  extent  upon  the 
value  of  the  ground,  and  the  price  of  labour  in  the  particular  position ; 
for  as  a  general  rule  it  is  not  desirable  to  concentrate  too  much  mer- 
chandise of  value  under  one  roof.  The  settlement  of  these  details  of 
construction  requires  great  skill,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  com- 
mercial affairs,  in  order  to  secure  both  economy  of  con^itruction  and  of 
subsequent  working. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  area  of  warehouse  floor  occupied  by  the 
various  classes  of  goods  varies  from  12  feet  superficial  per  ton,  of 
heavy  goods,  such  as  sugar  in  casks  piled  in  two  tiers,  ana  including 
the  necessary  passages ;  to  about  50  feet  superficial  per  ton  of  wool, 
cotton,  &c.,  also  packed  in  two  tiers.  Wines  and  spirits  are  better 
kept  in  cellars  than  above  ground ;  but  wherever  they  are  kept,  pre- 
cautions must  be  observed  to  maintain  a  constant  temperature  around 
them,  and  to  prevent  accidents  by  fire.  In  the  London  Docks,  no 
artificial  lights  are  allowed  to  be  introduced  into  the  spirit  cellars  or 
stores. 

Beyond  the  warehouses  thus  described,  it  is  desirable  to  form  a 
roadway,  at  least  60  feet  wide,  for  the  waggons  which  are  to  receive 
the  goods  cleared  for  consumption,  and  for  any  connection  with  the 
general  railway  system  of  the  country  which  may  be  desired.  The 
whole  of  these  roads,  warehouses,  basins,  &c.,  should  be  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  ut  least  20  feet  in  height. 

The  St.  Katherine's  Dock,  and  the  Albert  Dock  of  Liverpool,  have 
been  constructed  upon  principles  rather  different  from  those  described 
above,  for  the  warehouses  are  carried  up  perpendicularly  from  the 
edges  of  the  quays,  without  any  intermediate  sheds  and  roads.  This 
modification  was  rendered  necessary,  in  the  case  of  St.  Katherine's 
Dock  especially,  by  the  extraordinary  value  of  the  land  on  which  it  was 
built ;  but  unquestionably  the  manipulation  of  the  merchandise,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  carried  on  at  a  greatly  enhanced  cost,  and  with 
great  confusion.  In  the  St.  Katherine's  Dock  there  are  in  some  of  the 
warehouses  also  seven  stories  (counting  the  entresol  as  one) ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  merchants  have  so  great  an  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  uj)per  story  that  practically  it  is  of  no  value.  A  very 
important  condition  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of  dock  ware- 
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for  a  certain  time  afloat,  lie  wnter  surface  of  timber  docks  murt  be 
made  greater  than  usual,  in  order  to  allow  tLe  timber  to  be  rafted. 
The  deals  and  planks  require  a  considarablo  area  for  piling,  but  they 
do  not  require  any  sheds;  and  the  ordinary  manner  of  unloading 
them,  namely,  through  porta  in  the  bowa  of  the  abip,  renders  neeea- 
aary  a  trifling  modification  in  the  form  of  the  quay  walls.  Mahogany 
and  fine  furniture  wooU,  however,  require  to  be  stacked  under  shpds, 
and  those  of  the  West  IndLi  Docks  may  be  cited  na  models  for  this 
class  of  structure  :  they  contiiin  a  series  of  movoabla  eranee,  erected  bj 
the  late  Mr.  J.  Itennie,  which  might  even  now  serve  as  valuable 
lessons  to  sngtneers  and  machinists. 

It  must  be  distinctly  unttcretood  that  the  remarks  above  made  upon 
the  practical  details  of  dock  construction,  are  made  with  reference  only 
to  thecirciimstanceaof  the  day  (1859);  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  eiroumatancea  which  have  already  moiUfied  to 
a  serious  extent  the  technical  laws  affecting  tLoae  nuittcrB.  Thus,  the 
West  India  and  the  London  Docks  were  originally  built  at  a  time  when 
the  eiistenco  of  a  state  of  war  rondereil  it  necessary  for  merchant  vessels 
to  sail  in  convoya,  and  they  frequently  arrived  in  the  Thames,  under 
those  oircumatancea,  in  great  numbers.  It  was  therefore  nBceasarj  to 
make  the  water  Bvirfaoe  oE  the  docks  larger.in  proportion  to  thedevelop- 
ment  of  quay  front,  tban  would  have  been  nec^uwary  in  time  of  peace, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  receive  at  once  the  whole  fleets  of  a  seiaon.  On 
the  declaration  of  peace,  it  was  found  that  the  basins  were  too  wide 
and  in  some  cases  temporary  jetties  were  run  into  them  to  inoreaaa  the 
berth  room;  but  upon  the  inauguration  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  free-trade 
policy,  the  great  water  surface  of  these  docks  assumed  a  fresh  value, 
from  the  tact  that  vessela  laden  with  com,  rice,  and  other  gr^na  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty,  were  obliged  to  unload  mto  bargea  in  dock,  becamw 
the  swell  of  the  steamem  in  the  open  atream  damaged  the  cargo- 
Under  all  tliese  ever-Taijing  circumstances,  it  would  seem,  nevertheieas, 
that  tbe  most  rational  duneosiona  for  parallel  baains  intended  to  receive 
ordinary  sailing  ships  are,  that  the  width  should  ba  made  about  from 
GOO  to  600  feet,  and  the  length  about  three  or  four  or  even  six  times 
the  width. 

The  entrance  looks  of  the  docks  at  London  vary  in  width,  according 
to  the  trafBe  they  are  specially  designed  to  accommodate,  from  id  feet, 
to  a>  much  u  90  feet  in  the  case  of  the  new  Victoria  Docks.  For 
ordinary  shipping  purposes  a  width  of  *S  feet,  and  a  constant  depth  of 
water  of  23  feet  over  the  ciUg  will  suffice,  and  the  ononaous  width  of 
the  Victoria  Docka  can  only  be  required  for  the  reception  of  sea  going 
p«idle-wheol  steamers.  The  clear  length  between  the  points  of  the 
gates  likewiae  varies  between  100  and  300  feet ;  but  the  length  of  the 
entrance  to  the  East  India  Dock,  210  feet,  seema  to  afford  a  very  fair 
average.  As  to  the  quay  walls,  they  may  be  built  cither  with  a  cur. 
r  batter,  in  the  style  usually  adopted  by  English  engineers. 
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sine  is  ascertained  by  making  the  aveisge  inclination  equal  to  oae  is 
eight.  The  various  communication  bridges  should  bo  nuide  to  ojeti  to 
such  a  way  as  to  interfere  aa  little  as  poaaible  with  the  rigging  of  tk 
shipB  moving  in  the  docka ;  and  for  this  reason  turaing  bndgea  ire 
preferable  to  lifting  bridges,  or  to  Uiose  which  are  called  AaKN/ibridjs. 
These  remarks  about  the  interference  with  the  rigging  wilt  of  rhuk 
apply  throughout  the  whole  details  of  dock  conatruction  ;  ind,  imW, 
the  injury  which  is  often  done  to  the  masts  and  yarda  of  venels  Ijin; 
in  the  St.  Katberine's  Dock,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  objectiani  I ' 
the  system  o£  erecting  the  warehouw*  on  the  edge  of  the  quays. 

The  quay  walls  must  be  protected  by  means  of  fender  pitM  l'< 
prevent  the  ahips  from  injuring  the  masonry  as  they  rise  and  filL  A 
very  solid  heavy  coping  must  be  placed  on  the  walls;  bcdlirdi.  -s 
mooring  poat^,  should  be  fixed  at  about  every  GO  feet  apart :  and  a 
crane  of  about  6  tons  power,  and  a  water-cock  or  hydrant,  plind  r- 
distances  of  200  feet  apart-  It  would  he  advisable,  especially  in  ■  liw 
dock,  to  make  Decisional  provision  for  a  ladder  or  staireaH  to  tliF 
water's  edge,  in  order  to  allow  communication  by  boots  betwwn  <at 
side  of  the  dock  and  another.  In  docks  where  repairs  of  ships  ire 
habitually  executed,  it  may  be  ncccEsary  to  devote  a  portion  of  lit 
water  and  of  the  quay  surface  to  this  purpose,  and  to  provide  Arar- 
legt,  maatins-lacUe,  ffridiram  or  caiUtiiiy-tiinpii,  with  the  neceaairj 
furnaces  fur  melting  pitch  and  tar.  Under  all  drcumstamw  these 
latter  furnaces  must  be  kept  at  a  considerable  distance  from  ther^li 
in  dock, and  it  isirapossible  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  theptr- 
cautiona  to  be  observed  for  the  prevention  or  for  the  extinction  of  lir». 
In  the  most  recently-conatmcted  docks  tor  the  reception  of  the  coal 
trafEe,  the  hydraulic  lift  h.is  been  largely  employed;  and,  iuiieeJ.  il 
has  likewise  been  introduced  in  the  working  of  tho  goods  waretioo^^. 
both  of  the  London  and  of  the  Liverpool  dockiL 

Vesela  entering  docks,  of  course,  do  so  under  the  direction  d  tlM 
dock-maater.  There  is  at  the  entrances  of  the  London  Dock)  i  do" 
space  left  in  the  river  (with  a  radius  of  200  yards),  where  the  compiniw 
place  dolphins,  or  hauling  buoys,  to  facilitate  the  manciuvita  of  the 
veseels  about  to  enter.  A  red  flag  is  hoisted  at  tho  pier  head  nbai  il 
is  time  for  the  vessels  to  prepare  to  come  in,  and  a  blue  flag  ii  lioiiUd 
to  show  tliat  the  passage  is  free.  Directly  the  abb  begins  to  mtf^ 
strongly,  the  blue  flag  is  struck :  when  this  is  done,  no  vow)  is  tUowd 
to  enter  untQ  the  next  tide  without  a  apocial  order ;  veesals  cooui^  in 
have  the  precedence  over  those  going  out.  AI!  the  maniEUvm  ittead- 
ing  the  entrances  of  the  ships  are  performed  by  their  own  crens;  uti 
the  captains  are  bound  to  see  that  the  auchord  are  ataugfat,  tbf  b[>iCi> 
on  deck,  the  bowaprits  run  in,  the  yanla  set  up  and  down,  and  geH>- 
rally  that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  occupy  as  little  space  ss  possw- 
The  regulations  with  respect  to  liree,  and  the  working  of  the  ikipi  m 
dock,  vary  in  every  port ;  but,  as  a  principle,  it  is  admitted,  Its' " 
goods  are  to  be  warehoused,  none  but  the  workmen  empioyed  ^  tj'' 
dock  authoritirs  are  allowed  to  touch  them,  under  the  inspection  of  0" 
Custom-House  officers  and  of  the  captains  of  the  ships.     In  the  «v  « 
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coodi  diaehiTKBd  ^t  onoe  is  lightora,  orer  tide,  tbfl  dock  itiithoriliea  sup- 
pll  the  neceuary  labour  to  the  captaina  at  a  fixed  tnnff;  but  tbu 
cmeration  ia  cBrried  OD  entirel;  at  Uie  risk  of  the  merchamliM,  aud  it 
man  be  performed  with  the  rapidity  required  by  tha  dock  authoritiBi. 
Tin  ral«  usually  charged  for  the  use  of  dook»  are  :  1.  The  laiuling 
nit.  wliicb  iucludea  the  quay  rate,  the  unloailiag  and  entry  ioto  Uie 
itares.  or  the  stowage  on  the  ijuay,  and  the  lo,nliiig  upon  carta  if  the 
(;iods  are  removed  immediately  from  the  Customs  schIm.  2.  The  roii- 
Kliialed  rati,  which  iucliiden  the  ((uay  rate,  the  entry  into  atorea,  the 
ainumti™  and  repair  of  casks  and  packages,  the  earapling,  the  weighing 
en  delivery,  the  certificates  of  dam^,  and  rent  fur  thi'«e  weoks  from 
the  day  of  breaking  bulk.  3.  The  laaaaiKo^imt  ralf,  which  is  supposeil 
to  corer  the  eipensea  of  showiug  the  gooils  to  pm-chasorn.and  of  pre- 
piriug  them  for  »ale.  *.  Tha  rent,  payable  by  wci-ks,  or  by  fractions  of 
■eeks.  From  observations  made  upoa  the  application  of  the  rates  of 
the  tirious  London  compauiM,  it  would  seem  that  they  are  not  Tery 
logically  arranged,  and  that  the  rent,  espeoiallj,  does  not  cover  the 
(iptnMs  eomiectod  with  it.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  may  be 
suJ  that  the  working  eipenses  of  the  l^ndon  docks  are  equal  to  about 
6i)  per  cent  of  their  gross  recsipta.and  that  they  pay,  one  with  another, 
iboiit  ^\  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested  in  them.  It  must,  however, 
Iw  here  obeerred,  that  the  trade  connected  with  stesju-boat^  does  not 
pj  the  dock  compsniea  more  than  2  (  per  cent,  profit  under  the  ordi- 
Diiy  tarifiii,  and  that  graving-docki  never  yield  much  more  than  2^  per 
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cent,  on  their  outlay.  The  price  of  the  Liverpool  Do<^  waa  said  to 
bare  ranged  between  24,OOU.  and  36,00(M.  per  acre  of  land  incloMd  ; 
and  in  that  port  it  ia  by  no  meana  rare  to  work  aa  many  as  from  25,000 
ta  28,000  tons  per  acre  of  water  surface  per  annum,  while  the  pro- 
portion in  London  is  only  from  5000  to  6000  tons  per  acre.  Aa  an 
approximate  rule,  the  floor  surface  of  the  warehouao  may  be  calculated 
nt  the  rate  of  10  feet  superficial  for  every  ton  in  store ;  but,  as  was 
said  before,  no  invariable  rule  can  be  applieil  in  this  case.  Qoods  gene- 
rally remain  in  warehouse  for  about  three  months ;  but  the  lighter  and 
more  valuable  goods  remaio  there  the  longest 

On  account  of  the  great  security  of  the  warehouaea  of  the  larger  and 
wealthy  dock  companies,  it  has  been  )>ossible  to  introduce  a  very 
importjint  facility  for  commercial  operations  by  the  creation  of  a  claas 
of  aocuritiea  known  as  doek  woTmad.  These  are,  in  fact,  acknow- 
ledgmenti  on  the  i»rt  of  tha  company  that  they  hold  and  are  respon- 
sible for  certain  quantities  of  goods  specified  en  the  warrant,  which  is 
then  tranamisaiblo  by  endorsement,  and  the  goods  are  deliverable  to 
the  last  holder,  unless  notice  to  the  oootrai^  ahould  have  been  legally 
given.     [Dock  WARRiNT.] 

The  system  of  business  adopted  at  Liverpool  Is  rather  difTerent  from 
that  of  London,  even  when,  aa  in  the  Albert  Docks,  the  baoins  are  aur- 
rounded  by  bonding-waiehouui  ;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  the  commerce 
of  the  former  town  ia  carried  on  bj  nmna  of  basini,  and  of  private 
warehouse*  in  the  upper  part  of  die  town.   In  the  new  Victoria  Douka 


Flsu  of  the  LiverpDOl  Dockti 


alw,  some  tnodifloatioDi  of  a  rather  doubtful  value  have  been  intro- 
duced, whioh  may  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  accompanying 
cnt  Almost  every  important  port  in  England  can  now  bosst  of  ita 
A-xix.  and  the  details  of  them  are  so  neeeasarily  modified  by'  local 
drcumstancee  that  it  would  be  imponibla  to  discuss  them  in  a  general 

DOCK-WARRANTS,  are  ordera  by  the  owner  of  goods  which  are 
lying  at  a  wharf  or  in  a  warehouse,  upon  the  wharfinger  or  warehouae- 
inan,  to  deliver  up  the  goods,  or  a  named  portion  of  them,  to  the  person 
tir  [arsons  in  whose  hvour  the  orders  are  made.  Then  it  the  owner 
"iihea  to  sell  the  goods,  or  portion  of  them,  he  may,  by  handing  the 
dock-wanant  to  the  buyer,  made  out  in  his  fiwour,  transfer  to  hini  the 
right  of  obtaining  the  goods  from  the  wharfinger  or  warehouseman ;  so 


the  buyer,  ^fj  endortbig;  to  a  nb-bnyer,  may  transfer  to  him,  and  lo 
on ;  but  not  so  aa  to  be  enabled,  without  something  more  takes  place, 
to  bring  an  action  agnintt  the  wharfinger,  Jtc.,  in  case  of  refusal  by  him 
to  deliver  according  to  the  warrant  These  warrants,  or  delivery  ordera 
(as  they  are  sometimes  called),  have  the  quality  of  securities,  tor  they 
represent  the  goods  themselves  ;  and  the  warehouseman,  accepting  the 
Older,  and  not  refusing  compliance  on  the  ground  that  he  holds  the 
goods  subject  to  an  unsatisfied  lien  of  his  own  agiunst  the  original 
owner,  or  otherwise  dechning  the  order,  becomes  the  agent  of  the 
buyer,  and  the  buyer  holding  this  order  or  warrant  has  the  some  right 
to  go  into  the  market  and  sell  as  if  ho  had  the  goods  in  his  (locket. 
Exceptions  to,or  modifications  of,  the  rule  may  occur  in  cases  of  bank- 
ruptcy, insolvency,  cr  when  anything  remains  to  be  dune  with  the 
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goods  before  they  are  in  such  a  state  aa  to  identity  and  quantity  aa  the 
buyer  bargained  to  have  them  delivered  in ;  buttne  above  is  the  general 
rule.  In  general,  also,  the  right  of  lien  which  the  seller  has  against 
the  buyer  is  not  made  away  with  by  giving  a  dock-warrant  or  delivery- 
order. 

The  wharfinger  or  warehouseman  is  liable  to  an  action  if  he  refuses 
to  comply  with  the  dock-warrant  pr  delivery-order  and  hand  over  the 
LToods,  provided  he  has  signified  his  acquiescence  in  the  order  when  it 
was  first  presented  to  him,  or  have  accepted  rent,  ftc ,  or  done  any 
other  act  so  as  to  have  assumed  the  character  of  wharfinger  to  the 
pei-son  suing. 

Various  statutes  have  been  passed  for  the  better  protection  of  persons 
making  advances  of  money  on  goods,  ftc,  on  the  security  of  documents 
of  title  of  this  kind,  the  last  of  which  is  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  39 ;  and  see 
12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  179. 

DOCTOR,  one  who  has  taken  the  highest  degree  in  the  faculties  of 
Divinity,  Law,  Physic,  or  Music.  In  its  original  import  it  means  a 
person  so  skilled  in  his  particular  art  or  science  aa  to  be  qualified  to 
teach  it. 

There  is  much  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  time  when  the  title  of 
Doctor  was  first  created.  It  seems  to  have  been  established  for  the 
professors  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century.  Antony  K  Wood  says,  that  the  title  of 
Doctor  in  Divinity  began  at  Paris,  after  Peter  Lombard  had  compiled 
his  Sentences,  about  the  year  1151.  ('Hist,  and  Antiq.  Univ.  of 
Oxford,*  4to.  Oxf.  1792,  vol.  L  p.  62.)  Previously,  those  who  had 
proceeded  in  the  faculties  had  been  termed  Masters  only.  The  title  of 
Doctor  was  not  adopted  in  the  English  Universities  earlier  than  the 
time  of  John  or  Henry  III. 

In  Oxford  the  time  requisite  for  the  Doctor  of  Divinity's  degree  is 
eleven  years  from  the  time  of  matriculation,  or  four  years  from  the 
time  of  proceeding  B.A.  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  four  years  after  pro- 
ceeding through  Arts,  or  if  intending  to  practise  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts;  if  not,  five  years  from  the  date  of  admission  as  B.C.L. 
For  the  degree  of  M.I).,  three  years  must  intervene  from  the  time 
of  the  candidate's  having  taken  his  Bachelor  of  Medicine's  degree. 
For  a  Doctor's  degree  in  Divinity  or  Law  three  distinct  lectures  are 
to  be  read  in  the  schools,  upon  three  difierent  days :  but  by  a  dispen- 
sation, first  obtained  in  convocation  or  congregation,  all  three  are  per- 
mitted to  be  read  upon  the  same  day ;  so  that  by  dispensation  a  single 
day  is  sufdcient  in  point  of  time  for  these  exercises.  For  a  Doctor's 
degree  in  Medicine,  a  dissertation  upon  some  subject,  to  be  approved 
by  the  Professor  of  Medicine,  must  be  publicly  recited  in  the  schools, 
and  a  copy  of  it  afterwards  delivered  to  the  Professor.  The  Uni- 
versity fee  on  admission  is  40^ 

In  Cambridge  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  must  be  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
of  five,  or  a  M.A.  of  twelve  years'  standing.  The  requisite  exercises 
are  cue  act,  two  opponencies,  a  Latin  sermon,  an  English  sermon,  and 
a  determination.  A  Doctor  of  Laws  must  be  a  Bachelor  of  Laws  of 
five  years'  standing.  His  exercises  are  two  acta  and  one  opponency. 
Doctors  of  Medicine  must  be  Bachelors  of  Medicine  of  five  years' 
standing,  or  a  M.A.  of  seven  years'  standing.  The  exercises  are  two 
acts  and  one  opponency.  For  the  degree  of  D.D.,  the  total  fees  are 
51L ;  for  LL.D.,  251.  IOj.  ;  for  M.D.,  15/.  IOj.  For  a  Doctor's  degree 
in  music,  in  both  Universities,  the  exercise  required  is  the  com- 
position and  performanoe  of  a  solemn  piece  of  music,  to  be  approved 
by  the  Professor  of  the  Faculty.  ('Oxf.  and  Camb.  Calendars/  for 
1859.) 

Coloured  engravings  of  the  dresses  worn  by  the  doctors  of  the 
several  faculties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  be  found  in  Acker- 
mann's  'History  of  the  Univ.  of  Oxford,'  4to,  1814,  voL  ii.  p.  259,  et 
seq. ;  and  in  his '  History  of  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge,'  4to,  1815,  vol  il 
p.  312,  et  seq. 

DOCTORS'  COMMONS,  the  CoU^e  of  Civilians  in  London,  near 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  founded  by  Dr.  Harvey,  Dean  of  the  Arches, 
for  the  professors  of  the  civil  law.  The  official  residences  of  the  judge 
of  the  Arches'  Court  of  Canterbury,  of  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  while  it  existed, 
were  situated  there ;  and  it  was  the  residence  of  the  doctors  of  the 
civil  law  practising  in  London,  who  live  there  (for  diet  and  lodging)  in 
a  collegiate  manner,  and  common  together.  Doctors'  Commons  was 
burnt  down  in  the  fire  of  London,  and  rebuilt  at  the  charge  of  the 
profession,  whose  modem  representatives  have  been  authorised  to  sell 
the  property.    [Arches,  Court  of.] 

DODE'CAQON,  a  figure  of  twelve  sides ;  a  term  generally  applied 
to  an  equiangular  and  equilateral  (or  regular)  dodecagon.  [Requlab 
Polygon.] 

DODECAHEDRON.    [Solids,  Regular.] 

DOEGLIC  ACID  (C^H^O J.  An  oleaginous  acid,  extracted  from 
the  oil  of  a  species  of  sperm  whale,  Balana  roiirala  (Danish  Dogling). 
Itsohdifiesat62*Fahr. 

DOGE  was  the  title  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 
The  first  settlers  on  the  islands  of  the  lagune  were  governed  by  magis- 
trates sent  from  Padua.  After  Padua  was  devastated  by  the  Huns  and 
other  barbarians,  A.D.  452-60,  the  colonists  of  the  lagune  being  left  to 
themselves,  each  island  elected  a  magistrate  called  tribune.  An  annual 
selection  was  made  of  seven  from  among  these  tribunes,  who  consti- 
tuted the  government  of  the  whole  community.    A  council  of  forty  I 


persons  chosen  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  had  the  legls. 
lativeand  judicial  powers.  As  population  and  wealth  increased,  ud 
the  community  waa  threatened  by  hostile  neighboun,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  concentrate  and  strengthen  the  executive,  and  a  chid 
magistrate  for  life  was  elected  by  the  assembly  of  the  people,  aod  wu 
called  doge,  a  corruption  of  dux,  as  he  was  aJso  general  of  the  armed 
force.  The  first  doge,  Paolo  Luca  Anafesti,  was  elected  in  697.  Tbe 
third  doge  in  succession,  Orso  Ippato,  elected  in  724,  made  war  agaimt 
the  Longobards,  and  took  Ravenna,  which  he  restored  to  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  who,  as  a  reward  for  this  service,  granted  to  the  republic  a 
tract  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland  as  far  south  as  the  Adige.  Thia 
first  continental  possession  of  Venice,  being  afterwards  enlar^,  vas 
called  Dogado.  The  successes  of  Orso  inspired  the  people  with  jealousy, 
and  he  was  assassinated  in  737.  The  office  of  doge  was  at  the  same 
time  abrogated,  and  an  annual  magistrate  was  substituted;  but  tbe 
fifth  of  these  was  imprisoned  on  some  charge,  and  his  eyes  were  pi;t 
out,  after  which  the  people  again  elected  a  doge  for  life  in  742.  From 
that  time  till  1172  about  forty  doges  ruled  in  sucoessioii,  nearly  one 
half  of  whom  died  a  violent  death,  or  were  deposed,  exiled,  or  had  tbdi 
eyes  put  out,  sometimes  by  regukur  trial  before  the  council  of  fnrtj, 
and  sometimes  by  popular  insurrection.  The  Quarantia,  or  Council  vi 
Forty,  which  exercised  the  government  dxiring  the  interregna,  aasumed 
by  degrees  the  power  of  electing  a  doge,  in  order  to  put  a  atop  to  the 
frequently  recurring  tumult  and  anarchy ;  the  choice,  however,  wu 
subject  to  confirmation  by  tUe  assembly  of  the  people.  The  first  d<)$;$ 
thus  elected  was  Sebastiano  Ziani,  in  1173,  and  the  Forty  made  him 
swear  to  a  new  constitution,  or  fundamental  law,  by  whidi,  instead  cf 
the  general  assembly  of  the  people,  the  sovereign  power  was  Tested  k 
a  great  coimcil  of  480  citizens,  elected  for  one  year,  but  capable  of 
indefinite  re-election.  These  were  chosen  by  twelve  tribunes,  two  iov 
each  sestiere,  or  district,  of  the  city  of  Venice  alone,  who  were  them- 
selves appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  districts,  the 
other  islands  and  territories  of  the  republic  having  no  part  in  tbe 
elections;  each  tribune  naming  forty  members.  The  Great  Cound 
was  to  appoint  six  individuals  who  were  to  be  the  d(^e  s  counseilon?, 
without  whose  concurrence  no  act  of  the  doge  should  be  valid.  Th.^ 
coimcil  was  afterwards  called  "  la  Siguoria.*'  In  important  oases  th' 
doge  was  to  consult  with  another  council  of  sixty  members,  calltfil 
Pregadi,  or  '<  requested,"  taken  also  from  the  Great  Council.  TLf 
citizens  of  Venice,  weary  of  tumult,  and  being  secured  in  the  eiclusiv<; 
right  of  furnishing  the  members  of  the  Great  or  Sovereign  Coodcl', 
seem  to  have  willingly  acquiesced  in  these  constitutional  changea,  ani 
,  a  distribution  of  golden  pieces  made  by  the  new  doge  sened  to  gratify 
the  populace.  About  a  century  after,  another  organic  changt;  u<-i- 
place.  Pietro  Gradenigo  being  elected  doge  in  1289,  by  the  inBuec:? 
of  the  old  or  aristocratic  families,  proposed  a  law  which  pai'ssed  tbf 
Great  Council  in  1298  after  much  opposition  and  delay,  tb»t  no  one 
should  in  f  utvire  be  eligible  to  sit  in  that  assembly  except  those  v,hv 
then  had  a  seat  in  it,  or  whose  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  great-gr&ii'l- 
fathers,  had  been  members  of  it.  The  number  of  the  members  of  tie 
Great  Council  was  no  longer  limited  to  480.  Lastly,  in  1319,  a  Dew 
law  passed  the  Great  Council,  by  which  that  assembly  declared  iulf 
permanent  and  hereditary,  all  the  members  who  were  then  sitting  in  ii 
(about  600  in  niunber)  remaining  for  life  in  possession  of  their  ufAU, 
their  sons  who  were  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  being  like^i^  ^i- 
mitted,  and  their  descendants  after  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
families.  This  decree,  known  in  history  as  "  la  serrata  del  voi^:-^ 
consiglio,"  established  an  hereditary  and  exclusive  aristocracy  at  VeL::v, 
which  lasted  till  the  end  of  that  republic.  The  celebrated  Council  of 
Ten  was  also  then  appointed,  which,  though  at  first  only  named  fir 
two  months,  gradually  appropriated  all  the  ix)wer  of  the  state.  The 
confirmation  of  the  doge  by  the  people  was  henceforth  dispensed  vi± 
The  doge  himself  became  merely  a  state  pageant,  the  servant  of  tht 
councils,  which  had  the  power  of  trying  and  deposrng  him,  and  et^eo 
sentencing  him  to  death.  They  took  away  from  nim  the  commiiutl  if 
the  military  and  naval  forces,  his  children  were  excluded  from  every 
office  of  state,  and  he  had  no  patronage  except  the  prebendal  stalls  >ji 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark.  The  doge  was  president  by  right  of  all  ti 
councils,  with  a  double,  or  casting  vote.  He  was  simply  addressed  ly 
the  title  of  Messer  Doge.  ('  Memori  Venete  '  di  Giovanni  Galiicio-i, 
Venice,  1826 ;  Dam, '  Histoire  de  Venise,*  books  6  and  39.) 

The  doges  at  Genoa  were  at  first  magistrates  for  life  [BoccA-NiBi- "j 
Bioo.  Div.],  as  at  Venice,  but  the  frequent  contentions  and  qt" 
factions  among  the  aspirants  to  that  dignity  induced  Andrea  Dcria,  a 
his  reform  of  1528,  to  make  the  office  of  doge  to  hist  only  two  yeift 
[DoBiA,  in  BioQ.  Div.] 

DOGMA  {S6yfia),  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  means  aa  est^v 
lifihed  principle,  a  fundamental  article  of  belief  derived  from  undisputed 
authority,  and  is  generally  applied  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  Cbr&it:- 
anity  which  are  dbrawn  from  the  Scriptures,  or  from  the  authority  ot 
the  Fathers.  Hence  that  branch  of  divinity  caUed  dogmatic  theol^^ 
is  an  exposition  and  assertion  of  the  various  articles  of  the  ^^^° 
faith  as  founded  upon  authority  acknowledged  by  Christians  in  gecew, 
and  is  distinguished  from  scholastic  theology,  which  assumes  to  esuib- 
lish  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines  by  argument.  John  Damaspdiin 
was  one  of  the  first  who  wrote  an  exposition  of  Christian  dogma**** 
[Dajiaboekus,  in  Bioa.  Div.]  But  although  the  authority  of  tte 
Scriptures  and  of  the  early  fathers  is  acknowledged  by  ail  Chrutat*, 
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there  are  other  authorities  which  are  acknowledged  onlv  by  one  com' 
TDunion,  and  not  by  others.  Thus  the  Greek  church  acknowledges  the 
authority  of  the  earlier  councils  only,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  look 
upon  the  later  councils  and  the  bulls  and  decretals  of  the  popes  as 
equally  positive  authority  in  matters  of  faith ;  and  the  Protestant  and 
reformed  churches,  rejecting  the  latter,  recur  to  their  respective 
gpods  and  confessions  of  faith.  Melanothon  wrote  a  concise  expo- 
eition  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Protestant  or  LuUieran  church.  Among 
the  numerous  Roman  Catholic  writers  on  dogmatic  theology,  Bellarmine 
is  one  of  the  must  distinguished.  Dogmatic  theology,  as  distinct  from 
scholastic  as  well  as  from  moral  theology  and  Biblical  divinity,  consti- 
tutea  a  separate  chair  in  several  Roman  Catholic  universities  in  conti- 
nental Europe,  and  in  those  of  Ireland. 

In  the  Protestant  universities  of  Qermany  there  Is  a  chair  for  the 
hijstoiy  of  dogmas.  The  business  of  the  professor  is  to  examine  the 
doctrines  of  the  various  sects  which  have  divided  Christianity,  their 
K>urces,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  supported.  Such  a 
ooune  of  lectures  forms  an  important  addition  to  the  study  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History. 

DOIT  or  DUTT,  a  small  Dutch  copper  coin,  being  the  eighth  port 
of  a  stiver,  in  value  half  a  farthing.  Doit  is  also  a  division  of  the 
Eoglish  grain  Troy.  See  Snelling's  '  View  of  the  Coins  of  Europe,' 
8to.  Loudon,  1766.  The  word  is  used  by  Shakspere,  '  Coriolanus/ 
Act  i.,  sc.  5. 

DOLLAR.    [Monet.] 

DOME.  The  ma^ematioal  theory  of  a  dome,  so  far  as  considera- 
ions  requLdte  for  eeourity  are  oonoemed,  is  more  simple  than  that  of 


anarch.  Imagine  two  vertical  planes  passing  through  the  axis  of  a 
dome,  and  making  a  small  angle  with  each  other.  These  planes  inter- 
cept (as  in  the  cut)  two  symmetrically  opposite  slices  of  the  dome, 
which  tend  to  support  each  other  at  the  crown.  This  support  might 
he  made  complete  and  effectual  upon  principles  explained  in  the 
article  Arch  ;  so  that  in  fact  each  small  slice  of  the  dome,  with  its 
(^ppr>?ite,  might  compose  a  balanced  arch.  Any  slice  of  such  a  dome  is 
eitpported  by  the  opposite  one  only,  so  that  all  the  rest  might  be  taken 
anaj.  Kow  suppose  such  a  dome  to  be  constructed  upon  an  interior 
catering,  of  which  however  the  arches  ore  not  separately  balanced,  in 
coQ^iei^uence  of  the  weight  of  a  P  K  being  so  great  that  the  resultant  of 
this  weight  and  the  horizontal  thrust  at  a  falls  obliquely,  not  being,  as 
in  a  bokmced  arch,  perpendicular  to  PK,  but  cutting  the  line  K  p  pro- 
duced towards  the  axis.  Still  this  dome  cannot  fall  :  for  since  eveiy 
part  of  the  horizontal  course  of  stones  has  the  same  tendency  to  fall 
inwards,  these  pressures  inwards  cannot  produce  any  effect,  except  a 
lateral  pressure  of  each  slice  upon  the  two  which  are  vertically  con- 
tiguous. Hence  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  a  dome  is  simply  this, 
that  the  weight  of  any  portion  a  u  P  K  must  be  too  great  for  a 
halanced  arch.  Upon  the  same  principle  a  dome  may  even  be  con- 
structed with  a  concave  exterior :  and  in  a  dome  of  convex  exterior  a 
portion  of  the  crown  may  be  removed,  as  is  the  case  when  the  building 
V  sumiounted  by  a  lantern.  The  tendency  of  the  upper  part  to 
fall  inwards  being  equal  all  round,  each  stone  is  supported  by  those 
adjacent 

From  the  preceding  it  appears  that  it  would  be  (in  comparison  with 
an  arch)  easy  to  construct  a  dome  with  perfectly  polished  stones,  and 
without  cement.  The  friction  of  the  stones  and  the  tenacity  of  the 
cements  are  of  course  additional  securities.  The  port  in  which  the 
construction  is  weakest  will  be  near  the  base,  more  particularly  if  the 
j'^ints  become  nearly  horizontal  at  the  base,  or  if  the  circumference  at 
the  liase  be  very  considerable.  This  weak  point  is  generally  secured  in 
practice  by  bringing  strong  chains  or  hoops  round  the  horizontal  courses 
at  the  interior  of  the  base.  Dr.  Robison  says,  "  The  immense  addition 
of  strength  which  may  be  derived  from  hooping  largely  compensates 
for  all  defects ;  and  there  are  hardly  any  bounds  to  the  extent  to  which 
a  very  thin  dome  yaulting  may  be  carried  when  it  is  hooped  or  framed 
in  the  direction  of  the  horizontal  courses."  This  system  of  internal 
hooping  is  every  way  preferable  to  reliance  upon  cements,  and  may, 
without  interference  with  the  ornamental  part  of  the  design,  be  carried 
^  any  length.  Among  other  advantages,  a  dome  may  be  made  by 
iQeins  of  it  to  rise  vertically  from  the  base,  which  cannot  be  the  case 
Q  an  arch. 


The  thickness  of  a  dome  should  increase  towards  the  base.  A 
perfectly  spherical  dome,  that  is,  a  segment  of  a  hollow  shell  cut  off  by 
a  plane,  and  therefore  of  uniform  thickness,  will  stand  securely  if  the 
arch  of  the  generating  circle  subtend  at  the  centre  less  than  51*  49'. 
The  Uw  of  the  thlokneas  neoesaary  to  secure  equilibrium  is  as 
follows  ;— 


Let  the  dome  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  av  and  b  w,  and  let 
p  K,  the  joint  of  one  of  the  stones,  be  always  perpendicular  to  the 
interior  curve ;  which  is  usuallv  the  case  in  practice.  Let  a  M  =  :r, 
MF=y,  PKs=2,  arcBP=f;  and  let  p  be  any  constant  greater  than  unity , 
and  A  any  constant  whatever.  Then  there  will  be  equilibrium,  the 
equation  of  B  p  w  being  given,  if 

Ap     /  ^  \^i     d  dr 

'  *    y  '   Wy  /      '  'Sidy 

or  €  being  the  aag^  E OB,  and  p  the  radius  of  curvature  at  p 

^  ^  Ap  (ton  e)^> 

pyco^t 

For  the  demonstration  of  this  formula,  see  Venturoli's  '  Keohanics  * 
(Creswell's  translation),  or  Robison's  '  Mechanical  Philosophy.'  It  is 
not  necessary  thatp  should  be  a  constant :  a  reference  to  the  work  first 
cited  vriU  show  how  to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  function 
of  X  greater  than  unity. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  mathematical  theory  of  dome 
construction  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  extraordinary  works  of  the 
Mohammedan  architects,  in  which  the  curve  of  the  dome  itself  is 
often  carried  considerably  beyond  the  points  of  support.  Evidently  in 
such  buildings  as  the  Madrissa  of  Sultan  Hussein  at  Ispahan,  the  Taj 
Mehal  at  Agra,  or  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  at  Beejapore,  given  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  in  his  '  Handbook  of  Architecture,'  the  stability  of  the  domes 
depends  entirely  upon  the  adhesion  of  the  materials  themselves ;  for 
if  they  had  been  free  to  move  tmder  the  influence  of  gravity  the 
domes  must  have  fallen. 

DOME  (in  Architecture).  A  term  usuallv  applied  in  England 
to  express  what  more  properly  should  be  called  a  "cupola,"  or  a 
spherical  covering  of  a  building  or  hall.  The  confusion  in  the  use  of 
this  word  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  Italians  and  the 
Germans  call  the  cathedrals,  or  principal  churches  of  their  towns  by 
the  generic  name  duomo,  or  dom,  from  the  Greek  A»fui,  as  being  the 
houses  by  way  of  distinction ;  and  from  the  additional  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  churches  or  cathedrals  built  in  Italy  since  the  revival 
of  literature  have  been  built  with  cupolas.  It  would  now  be  impos- 
sible to  bring  the  word  back  to  its  original  signification,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  considered  that  the  term  doTM  expresses  genericolly  the 
^herical  or  the  spherico-polygonal  coverings  of  buildings,  whether  the 
plans  of  those  buildings  be  circular  or  not ;  that  is  to  say  whether  the 
spherical  coverings  be  raised  over  a  rotunda,  or  over  a  drum  carried 
down  by  pendantives  to  a  square  base.  Specifically  the  term  dome 
expresses  the  outer,  or  the  convex,  side  of  the  covering ;  whilst  that 
of  cupola  expresses  the  inner,  or  the  concave  side. 

Neither  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  nor  the  Greekft  appear  to  have 
resorted  to  domical  construction,  although  there  were  some  rude 
attempts  occasionally  made  by  the  latter  nation,  as  in  the  treasure 
chamber  at  Mycense,  to  carry  out  that  mode  of  vaulting.  The  Etrus- 
cans seem  to  have  been  the  first  people  who  habitually  employed  the 
dome,  and  they  very  frequently  adopted  it  in  their  tombs  or  their 
votive  monuments.  It  was  no  doubt  from  them  that  the  Romans 
derived  this  style  of  ornamentation ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  most 
numerous  ancient  ruins  of  domes  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbotu*- 
hood  of  Rome  and  Naples.  The  principal  of  these  in  and  near  Rome 
are  the  Pantheon  and  the  temples  of  Bacchus,  Vesta,  Romulus, 
Hercules,  Cybele,  Neptune,  and  Venus,  and  also  some  of  the  chambers 
of  the  Therms. 

The  most  magnificent  dome  of  antiquity  is  unquestionably  that  of 
the  Pantheon,  supposed  to  be  a  chamber  of  the  great  baths  of  Agrippa. 
The  diameter  of  the  dome  internally  is  142  feet  84  inches,  with  a  cir- 
cular opening  at  the  top  in  the  centre  28  feet  6  inches  in  diameter. 
The  height  of  the  dome  from  the  top  of  the  attic  is  70  feet  8  inches. 
Internally  it  is  decorated  with  five  rows  of  square  compartments.  Each 
row  is  considerably  larger  than  that  immediately  above  it,  as  they 
converge  towards  the  top.  The  large  squares,  all  of  which  are  rather 
more  than  12  feet  each  way,  contain  four  sinaller  squares  sunk  one 
within  the  other.  It  is  supposed  that  these  squares  were  decorated 
with  plates  of  silver,  from  some  fragments  of  that  metal  having  been 
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found  on  them.  The  opening  at  the  top  of  the  dome  was  decorated 
with  an  ornamented  bronze  moulding,  gilt.  The  external  part  of  the 
dome  appears  also  to  have  been  decorated  yrith  bands  of  bronze.  Con- 
stantius  II.  removed  the  silver  and  bronze  with  which  the  building 
was  decorated.  The  base  of  the  dome  externally  consists  of  a  large 
plinth  with  six  smaller  plinths  or  steps  above  it ;  and  in  the  curve  of 
the  dome  a  flight  of  steps  is  formed  which  leads  to  the  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  dome.  From  the  drawings  of  the  architect  Serlio  it  appears 
that  flights  of  steps  were  formed  at  intervals  all  round  the  dome, 
which  are  now  covered  with  the  lead  placed  there  by  order  of  Urban 
VIII.  The  dome  is  constructed  of  bricks  and  rubble.  Sunk  bands 
round  the  hollow  squares  or  caissons  appear  to  be  formed  in  brick,  and 
the  other  parts  in  tufo  and  pumice  stone.  The  thickness  of  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon  is  about  17  feet  at  the  base,  5  feet  14  inches  at  the 
top  of  the  highest  step,  and  4  feet  7  inches  at  the  top  of  the  dome. 
The  circular  wall  which  supports  the  dome'  is  20  feet  thick.  This 
wall  is  however  divided  by  several  large  openings,  and  is  furnished 
with  discharging  arches  of  brick.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon  was  executed  by  means  of  a  centering  of  wood  with 
the  hollow  squares  formed  in  relief  upon  it,  as  was  afterwards  done  in 
constructing  the  great  vaulting  of  St.  Peter's. 

The  dome  of  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla  was 
111  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  Thermso  of  Titus  there  are  two  domes 
each  84  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  the  baths  of  Constantine  there  was 
one  of  76  feet.  There  were  three  domes  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian, 
of  which  two  still  remain ;  one  is  73  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  other  62  feet  3  inches.  Judging  from  those  that  remain,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  Thermos  they  were  all  lighted  from 
above,  like  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon.  Near  Pozzuoli  there  is  a  very 
perfect  circular  building,  with  a  dome  96  feet  in  diameter,  built  of 
volcanic  tufo  and  pumice  stone.  The  temple  of  Minerva  Medica, 
without  the  walls  of  Rome,  was  on  the  plan  of  a  polygonal  dome  of  ten 
sides  built  of  brick  and  pumice  stone.  This  biuldmg  does  not  appear 
.  to  have  had  any  opening  at  the  top. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  constructed  domes  on  corbels.    At 
'  Catania  there  is  a  spherical  dome  which  covers  a  square  vestibule ; 
and  in  one  of  the  octagonal  rooms  of  the  enclosure  surrounding  the 
baths  of  Caracalla  the  corbels  stil>  remain  which  most  probably  sup- 
ported the  dome  of  the  chamber. 

The  dome  of  Santa  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  is  the  most  remarkable  and  the  earliest  constructed  after 
those  of  Uie  Romans.  Anthemius  of  Tralles  and  Isidorus  of  Miletus 
were  the  architects.  The  present  dome,  however,  was  reconstructed 
by  the  nephew  of  .Isidorus.  It  rests  on  the  square  formed  at  the 
intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  Greek  cross :  the  diameter  is  about 
111  feet,  and  the  dome  40  feet  high.  The  dome  is  supported  by  four 
corbellings  placed  in  the  angles  of  the  square.  The  corbels  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  kind  of  cornice  which  supports  a  circular  gallery.  The 
lower  part  of  the  dome  is  pierced  with  a  row  of  small  windows 
adorned  with  columns  on  the  exterior.  Externally  the  dome  is 
divided  by  projecting  ribs,  rounded  and  covered  with  lead.  The  top 
is  surmounted  by  a  lantern  or  finishing  like  a  baluster,  on  which  is  a 
cross.  The  dome  of  Anthemius  and  Isidorus  was  not  so  high,  and 
was  partly  destroyed*  twenty-one  years  after  its  construction  by  an 
earthquake  during  the  lifetime  of  Justinian.  In  the  reconstruction 
the  nephew  of  Anthemius  used  very  light  white  bricks,  only  one  fifth 
the  weight  of  common  bricks,  which  are  said  to  have  been  made  in 
Rhodes.  It  appears  from  the  history  and  description  of  the  building 
of  Santa  Sophia,  by  Procopius,  that  the  architects  encountered  many 
difficulties,  which  arose  probably  from  not  being  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  principles  on  which  domes  should  be  constructed.  (Pro- 
copius, vcpiKTitr/xdrMv,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.) 

The  dome  of  San.  Vitale,  at  Ravenna,  which  is  considered  to  be 
more  ancient  than  that  of  Santa  Sophia,  is  curiously  constructed. 
The  lower  part  of  the  plan  of  the  dome  is  a  regular  octagon,  which  is 
supported  by  eight  piers  placed  at  the  angles  of  the  dome.  Between 
these  angles  are  seven  tall  niches  divided  into  two  stories.  The  lower 
port  of  ^ese  niches  is  open,  and  ornamented  with  columns,  like  Santa 
Sophia.  The  eighth  side  of  the  dome  is  pierced  with  a  great  arch 
forming  an  entrance.  This  arch  is  of  the  same  diameter  and  the  same 
elevation  as  the  niches.  The  wall  above  the  niches  and  arch,  which  is 
without  openings,  sustains  a  hemispherical  dome,  the  plan  being  a 
circle  described  within  a  regular  octagon.  Corbels  are  not  employed 
as  at  Santa  Sophia,  but  the  arches  support  the  gathering  over,  or  cor- 
belling»  which  forms  the  circular  base  of  the  dome.  The  base  of  the 
dome  is  pierced  with  eight  windows,  each  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
column  which  supports  two  small  arches.  The  dome  itself  is  built 
with  a  double  row  of  pipes,  hollow  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the 
other,  the  point  of  one  being  placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  preceding. 
They  are  thus  continued  in  a  gentle  spiral  line  until  they  finish  at  the 
top.  Between  the  top  of  the  small  arched  windows  and  the  pipes 
there  is  a  constructiou  formed  with  vases,  not  unlike  the  system 
adopted  in  the  circus  of  Caracalla.  The  dome  itself  is  covered  with 
mortar  both  within  and  without. 

The  church  of  San  Marco  at  Venice,  built  in  the  10th  century,  by 
order  of  Pietro  Orseolo,  the  then  doge,  is  decorated  with  five  domes. 
One  of  these,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  is  much  larger  than 
the  others.    Each  dome  is  enclosed  within  four  pieces  of  semi-cylin- 


drical vaulting,  together  forming  a  square,  in  the  angles  of  which  aro 
four  corbels,  which  gather  in  the  circular  base  of  each  dome.  The 
lower  part  of  the  dome  is  pierced  with  small  windows.  The  interior 
is  covered  with  mosaic,  and  the  top  of  the  dome  is  terminated  with  a 
finishing  on  which  is  a  cross.  In  1523  the  doge,  Andrea  Gritti,  earned 
the  domes  to  be  repaired,  and  Sansovino,  the  architect,  restored  in  a 
great  measure  the  supports,  and  placed  (at  about  one-third  of  iu 
height)  a  great  circle  of  iron  rotmd  the  large  dome  to  prevent  its 
falling ;  a  precaution  which  has  been  completely  successfuL  The  otha 
domes  are  not  so  well  preserved.  In  1729  one  of  the  smaller  domes 
was  in  danger  of  falling,  from  the  decay  which  had  taken  place  in  » 
circular  bond  placed  at  the  base  of  the  dome.  Stone  was  huwerer 
substituted  for  the  wooden  bond,  and  a  circle  of  iron  placed  without 
the  dome  near  its  base.  In  1735  Andrew  Tirali,  the  architect  to  the 
church,  placed  an  iron  circle  round  the  dome  which  is  near  the  great 
gate,  on  account  of  some  small  fractures  which  were  then  pereeiTed. 
If,  however,  the  other  domes  are  constructed  with  a  wooden  bond,  it 
is  very  probable  that  they  will  eventually  fall  unless  steps  be  taken  in 
time  to  remove  the  timber.  By  the  use  however  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, now  used  in  Kyan's  patent  for  preserving  wood  from  the  dry 
rot,  wood  may  be  used  in  the  construction  of  domes  witii  much  more 
security  as  regards  durability. 

The  celebrated  dome  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  built  by  Bnineltrs«:hi. 
is  far  superior  in  construction  to  the  domes  of  Santa  Sophia  .in<l  San 
Marco.  Bruneleschi  first  constructed  the  octagon  tower  wliich  suji- 
ports  the  dome.  Each  face  of  the  tower  is  pierced  with  a  circular 
window ;  the  walls  are  17  feet  thick,  and  the  cornice  which  t€nnin:»te> 
the  tower  is  175  feet  from  the  ground.  From  this  cornice  risea  the 
double  dome.  The  outer  dome  is  7  feet  10  inches  thick  at  the  base. 
The  internal  dome,  which  is  connected  at  the  angles  with  the  extCTral 
dome,  is  139  feet  in  diameter  and  133  feet  high  from  the  top  of  the 
internal  cornice  of  the  tower  to  the  eye  of  the  lantern.  This  dome 
has  eight  angles,  forming  a  species  of  Gothic  vault,  and  was  the  fir4 
double  dome  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Some  time  after  the 
dome  was  finished,  several  fractures  were  perceived  in  it,  which  were 
owing  to  settlements  in  the  masonry ;  but  the  fractures  were  filled  up 
and  no  new  signs  of  settlement  have  showed  themselves  since. 

The  first  modem  dome  constructed  in  Rome  was  that  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto.  It  was  commenced  in  1507  by  Antonio 
Sangsdlo.  The  dome,  which  is  double,  is  circular  on  the  plan.  The 
internal  dome  is  constructed  on  double  consoles,  instead  of  corbellings. 
The  double  consoles  are  crowned  with  a  small  cornice,  forming  an 
impost  for  eight  arches,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  springs  the  dome. 
On  the  top  is  a  lantern  light,  which  is  not  apparent  externally. 

Up  to  this  time  domes  had  been  constructed  on  walls  and  corbellings; 
but  in  St.  Peter  s  at  Rome  a  new  plan  was  adopted.  The  dome  i>i 
St.  Peter's  stands  upon  four  piers,  61  feet  11  inches  high,  and  30  feet 
10  inches  thick,  measured  in  a  straight  line  with  the  arches.  From 
the  arches  spring  the  corbellings,  which  are  finished  by  an  entablature. 
Upon  this  entablature  is  a  plinth.  The  plinth  is  externally  an  octagon. 
and  internally  a  circle.  The  external  diameter  of  the  octagon  is  li'i 
feet  9  inches,  and  the  internal  circle  134  feet  8}  inches ;  the  thinnest 
part  of  the  wall,  between  the  octagon  and  the  circle,  is  29  feet  3  inches. 
On  the  plinth  is  a  circular  stylobate,  28  feet  64  inches  thick.  Thi-i 
thickness  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  a  circular  passage,  5  feet  1<) 
inches  wide*:  the  two  walls  on  each  side  of  this  passage  are,  respectiTely, 
the  internal  wall  14  feet  71  inches  thick,  and  the  external  8  feet  In 
the  internal  wall  are  other  smaller  passages,  2  feet  10  inches  wiile, 
forming  flights  of  steps  communicating  with  the  four  spiral  staircases 
formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  drum  of  the  dome.  Ab<.iTe 
the  circular  stylobate,  which  is  12  feet  4}  inches  high,  is  placed  tht; 
drum  of  the  dome,  Virhich  is  10  feet  1|  inches  thick,  measured  to  the 
inside  line  of  the  pilasters,  which  decorate  the  interior  of  the  domf. 
The  pilasters  themselves  are  1*78  feet  thick  in  addition.  The  con- 
struction is  formed  of  rubble  and  fragments  of  brick.  The  interior  is 
lined  with  bricks  stuccoed.  Externally  the  work  is  faced  vdih  thin 
slabs  of  travertine  stone.  The  drum  is  pierced  with  sixteen  windows, 
9  feet  3}  inches  wide  and  17  feet  high.  The  walls  are  strengthened 
on  the  outside,  between  the  windows,  with  sixteen  buttresses,  con- 
structed  with  solid  masonary.  These  buttresses  are  IS  feet  3  inches 
wide  and  51  feet  6  inches  in  height,  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  tbe 
entablature.  Each  buttress  is  decorated  and  strengthened  with  haJi 
pibsters,  and  terminates  with  two  coupled  colunms  engaged,  the  dia- 
meter of  which  is  4  feet :  the  order  is  Corinthian.  When  the  base  cf 
the  dome  had  been  built  to  the  height  of  the  entablature  of  the  dram. 
Michel  Angelo  died  :  but  some  time  before  his  death  he  had  cau^  a 
wooden  model  to  be  made,  with  ample  details,  to  which  he  addol 
drawings  and  instructions.  After  his  death  Pirro  Ligorio  and  Vignoh 
were  appointed  the  architects.  Giacomo  della  Porta,  the  pupil  cf 
Vignola,  followed  his  master  as  architect  to  the  cathedral ;  but  tboUfcU 
the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo  were  strictly  followed,  the  dome  ludi 
was  constructed  under  the  pontificate  of  Sixtua  V.  Sixtus  gave  Gia- 
como della  Porta  as  a  colleague  Domenico  Fontana,  by  whom  the 
dome  was  constructed. 

On  the  constructions  of  Michel  Angelo  a  circular  attic  was  fr^t 

formed,  19  feet  2i  inches  high,  and  9  feet  7  inches  thick.    This  atti^- 

is  strengthened  externally  by  16  projections,  2  feet  11  inches  dcep.ti!'! 

'  6  feet  44  inches  wide,  placed  over  the  buttresses  of  the  dome.    On  th« 
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attic  rises  the  double  dome,  the  internAl  diameter  of  which,  at  the  base, 
is  138  feet  5  inches.  The  curve  externally  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  84  feet  1*62  inches.  To  the  height  of  27  feet  8  inches  from 
the  attic  the  dome  is  solid.  At  the  base  the  thickness  is  9  feet 
7  inches ;  and  as  the  external  dome  is  raised  higher  than  the  internal 
dome,  the  thickness  is  increased  as  the  ounre  ascends,  so  that  where 
the  dome  is  divided  the  thickness  is  11  feet  4  inches.  The  circular 
gpsce  which  divides  the  two  domes  is  8  feet  2^  inches  wide ;  the  in- 
ternal dome  is  6  feet  4  inches  thick ;  and  the  height  from  the  attic  to 
the  opening  of  the  lantern  is  83  feet  10  inches.  The  diameter  of  the 
bntem  is  24  feet  10  inches.  The  external  dome  is  2  feet  104  inches 
thidc  where  it  separates  itself  from  the  internal  dome;  and  it  is 
strengthened  externally  by  16  projecting  bands  of  the  same  thickness. 
The  dome  is  pierced  with  three  rows  of  small  windows.  As  the  curves 
of  the  dome  are  not  concentric,  the  space  between  them  becomes  wider 
as  it  rises;  so  that  at  the  opening  of  the  lantern  the  space  is  10  feet 
wide.  These  domes  are  joined  together  by  16  walls  or  spurs,  diminishing 
in  fJiicknesB  as  they  ascend  to  the  lantern ;  at  the  base  they  are  8  feet 
thick,  and  at  the  summit  8  feet.  The  base  of  the  lantern  is  arched, 
and  pierced  with  small  windows.  Above  the  two  domes  is  a  circular 
platform,  surrounded  with  an  iron  gallery.  In  the  centre  rises  the 
ianteni,  on  a  stylobate  broken  into  16  parts,  forming  projecting 
pedestals,  abore  which  are  buttresses  similar  to  the  buttresses  of  the 
drum,  decorated  externally  with  coupled  Ionic  columns,  174  ix^ches  in 
dkmeter.  The  space  between  the  buttresses  is  filled  with  arohed 
openings,  which  give  light  to  the  lantern.  The  external  diameter  of 
the  Untem  is  89  feet;  the  internal  diameter  25  feet  11  inches;  and 
the  heis^ht  from  the  platform  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  89  feet  74 


inches.  The  whole  height,  from  the  external  i^linth  of  the  dome  to 
the  cross,  is  263  feet.  The  total  height  from  the  pavement  is  437  feet 
5  inches.  The  total  height  internally,  to  the  top  of  the  dome  of  the 
lantern,  is  887  feet. 

Sixtus  V.  covered  the  external  dome  with  lead,  and  the  bands  with 
bronze  gilt.  One  hundred  thousand  large  pieces  of  wood  were  used  in 
making  the  centering  of  the  domes,  which  was  so  admirably  constructed 
that  it  appeared  suspended  in  the  air.  (See  the  drawings  in  the  work 
by  Fontana,  on  the  construction  of  this  dome.)  This  centering  was 
more  for  the  purpose  of  a  scaffolding  for  the  materials  and  workmen, 
than  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  double  dome.  During  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dome  it  is  believed  that  only  two  circles  of  iron  were  placed 
round  the  masonry,  one  of  which  was  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
internal  dome,  at  about  86  feet  from  its  springing,  and  one  foot  above 
the  division  of  the  domes.  The  bands  of  iron  of  which  this  circle  is 
composed  are  3  inches  wide  by  1}  inch  thick.  A  similar  circle  is  placed 
about  the  middle  of  the  solid  part  of  the  dome,  at  about  17  feet  6  inches 
above  the  springing  of  the  internal  dome.  Near  the  top  of  the  internal 
dome  there  are  several  holes,  at  the  bottom  of  which  upright  iron  bars 
appear.  These  bars  are  said  to  be  the  connecting  rods  which  keep 
together  other  circles  of  iron  placed  at  different  heights  within  the 
masonry,  which  are  finally  terminated  by  a  circle. round  the  eye  of  the 
dome. 

The  domes  were  constructed  with  such  haste,  that  sufficient  time 
was  not  allowed  to  the  work  to  take  a  solid  bed  as  it  was  carried  up, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  great  number  of  vertical  settlements  have 
occurred,  and  the  circle  of  iron  round  the  internal  dome  was  fractured. 
To  obviate  the  danger  arising  fiom  these  settlements,  six  circles  of  iron 
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PanUd  Section  of  the  four  principal  Domes  of  Europe,  to  the  same  seals ;  by  Joseph  Gwflt. 


vert  placed  round  the  external  dome  at  different  heights,  and  the 
Woken  circle  of  the  internal  dome  was  repaired.  The  first  circle  was 
placed  above  the  cornice  of  the  external  stylobate,  or  continuous 
Ji'iQth,  on  which  the  buttresses  stand ;  the  second  circle  was  placed 
sU}Te  the  cornice  of  the  buttresses,  the  third  above  the  attic  at  the 
IprlDging  of  the  external  dome,  the  fourth  half  way  up  the  external 
liume,  and  the  fifth  under  the  base  of  the  lantern.  A  sixth  was  shortly 
fft«r  placed  at  one  foot  below  where  the  dome  divides  itself.  The  iron 
Incdii  are  flat,  from  16  to  17  feet  long,  34  inches  wide,  and  2 A  inches 

ricL    At  one  end  of  the  pieces  of  iron  a  hole  is  made ;  the  other  end 
turned  up  and  passed  through  the  eye  of  the  nest  baud4    The  whole 
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of  these  bands  are  fixed  with  iron  wedges,  driven  into  the  rubble  with 
mallets.  Sheets  of  lead  are  placed  under  the  iron  circles.  In  the 
'  Encyclop^die  Mdthodique '  there  is  a  detailed  aocoimt  of  the  various 
fractures  of  the  dome,  and  the  means  employed  to  repair  them. 
('  Encyclop^e  M^thodique,' — Architecture,  artide  Coupole.) 

The  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  is  placed  over  the  inter- 
section of  the  arms  of  the  cross.  The  ground  plan  ia  a  regular  octagon, 
each  face  of  which  is  44  feet  8}  inches  wide ;  four  of  these  sides  are 
formed  by  the  four  great  arches  of  the  naves ;  the  other  four  sides  are 
formed  by  false  arches  of  the  same  size ;  in  each  of  these  arches  there 
id  a  great  niohe,  the  base  of  which  ia  piereed  with  two  arches.    By  ihiM 
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means  eight  supports  are  obtained  Instead  of  four,  and  the  corbellings 
do  not  project  too  much,  as  in  other  similar  constructions.  The  cor- 
bellings gather  in  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  104  feet  4  inches, 
the  octagon  base  being  107  feet.  The  corbellings  are  surmounted  by  a 
complete  entablature,  8  feet  3  inches  high,  decorated  with  consoles. 
The  drum  is  set  back  3  feet  2  J  inches  from  the  face  of  the  frieze,  and 
this  intermediate  space  is  occupied  by  two  steps  and  a  seat.  The  cor- 
nice is  98  feet  9}  inches  from  the  pavement.  The  height  of  the  drum 
from  the  top  of  the  seat  is  62  feet  6  J  inches  to  the  springing  of  the 
internal  dome.  The  wall  forming  the  drum  is  inclined  internally 
4  feet  114  inches,  or  about  the  12th  part  of  its  height.  This  was 
designed  by  the  architect  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the  walls  to  the 
imited  pressure  of  the  large  internal  vault  and  the  conical  dome  which 
carries  the  lantern. 

The  interior  of  the  drum  is  decorated  with  a  continuous  stylobate, 
on  which  is  an  order  of  Corinthian  pilasters.  The  32  spaces  between 
the  pilasters  are  filled  with  24  windows  and  8  large  niches.  Exter- 
nally the  drum  is  decorated  with  an  order  of  32  Corinthian  columns 
engaged,  which  are  imited  to  the  wall  of  the  drum  by  eight  solid  con- 
structions in  masonry.  In  each  space  between  the  constructions  there 
are  three  intercolumnations,  the  columns  being  joined  at  their  bases  by 
walls  pierced  with  arches.  The  external  colonnade  is  surmounted  by 
an  entablature,  with  a  mutuled  cornice,  on  which  is  a  balustrade ;  be- 
hind this  is  a  terrace,  formed  bv  the  receasing  back.  The  attic  is  22  feet 
4^  inches  high  from  the  top  01  the  balustrade  to  the  under  side  of  the 
cornice  of  the  attic.  Above  the  internal  order  of  the  drum  rises  the 
interior  dome,  the  diameter  of  which  at  the  springing  is  102  feet 
2}  inches  by  51  feet  in  height.  The  top  of  the  dome  has  a  circular 
opening  14  feet  10}  inches  in  diameter. 

Above  the  attic  are  two  steps,  from  which  the  external  dome  springs. 
The  external  dome  is  constructed  of  wood,  covered  with  lead,  and 
decorated  with  projecting  ribs  forming  panels,  curved  at  the  ends. 
This  dome  terminates  with  a  finishing  which  joins  the  base  of  the 
lantern;  the  circular  gallery  formed  on  the  finishing  is  274  feet  9  inches 
above  tlxe  pavement  of  the  nave.  The  lantern  is  supported  on  a  conical 
tower,  terminated  by  a  spherical  dome.  This  tower,  which  is  joined 
to  the  internal  dome  at  its  base,  disengages  itself  from  it  at  the  height 
of  8  feet  6  inches  above  the  springing  of  the  same.  The  perpendicular 
height  of  this  tower  is  86  feet  9  inches,  and  the  walls  are  inclined 
24  degrees  from  the  perpendicular.  The  diameter  of  the  base  is 
100  feet  1  inch  measureid  externally,  and  34  feet  1  inch  at  the  spring- 
ing of  the  spherical  dome  which  finishes  it.  The  wall  of  this  tower  is 
built  of  brick,  and  is  1  foot  7  inches  thick,  with  circular  rings  of 
masonry,  fastened  with  iron  bands.  The  spherical  dome  at  the  top  of 
the  tower  has  an  opening  8  feet  in  diameter  at  the  summit.  Between 
the  attic  and  the  wall  of  the  tower  are  32  walls  or  buttresses,  which 
also  serve  to  bear  the  ribs  of  the  wooden  externsd  dome. 

About  the  same  time  that  Wren  built  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's, 
Hardouin  Mansard,  a  French  architect,  constructed  the  dome  of  the 
Invalides  at  Paris.  The  plan  of  this  dome  is  a  square,  in  which  is 
inscribed  a  Greek  cross ;  in  the  angles  of  the  square  there  are  four 
chapels.  The  dome  is  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  Qreek  cross ;  the 
base  supporting  it  is  an  octagonal  figure,  with  four  large  and  four 
small  sides.  The  four  small  sides  form  the  faces  of  the  piers  of  the 
dome ;  the  laxge  sides  are  the  arched  openings  of  the  nave  and  trans- 
verse aisles.  A  circular  entablature  is  placed  over  the  corbellings,  and 
on  the  entablature  is  raised  the  drum  of  the  dome,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  79  feet  9|  inches.  The  interior  of  the  drum  is  decorated  with 
a  continuous  stylobate,  above  which  are  coupled  pilasters  of  the  com- 
posite order,  and  the  wall  is  pierced  with  12  windows.  The  dome, 
which  is  double,  rises  from  a  spinging  common  to  both.  The  lower  or 
internal  dome,  constructed  with  masonry,  is  spherical,  and  is  83  ieet  in 
diameter,  with  an  opening  or  eye  at  the  top  53  feet  8  inches  in  diameter, 
through  which  part  of  the  outer  dome  can  be  seen.  The  outer  dome 
is  of  a  spheroidal  form,  and  constructed  of  stone  at  the  base  and  of 
brick  above:  Externally  the  dome  is  formed  with  a  stylobate,  on  which 
is  a  Corinthian  order  of  colunms,  over  which  is  an  attic  with  pilasters, 
and  buttresses  in  the  form  of  consoles.  The  drum  is  fortified  exter- 
nally by  eight  projections,  placed  two  and  two  above  each  pier  of  the 
dome.  The  external  dome  is  framed  of  wood  and  covered  with  lead, 
like  St.  Paul's,  London,  but  the  construction  is  much  heavier.  The 
external  diameter  of  the  dome  is  85  feet  4  inches,  and  its  'height  is 
57  feet  2|  inches.  The  finishing  of  the  dome  is  decorated  with  con- 
soles, on  which  is  formed  a  circular  balcony  round  the  base  of  the 
lantern,  constructed  of  wood^  which  is  39  feet  4f  inches  high ;  the 
lantern  above  it,  with  the  cross,  is  35  feet  4]  inches  high.  The  total 
height  from  the  ground  is  830  feet. 

The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris  is  constructed  entirely  of  stone, 
and  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  Greek  cross.  It  is  supported  by  four 
triangular  piers  strengthened  by  engaged  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  The  four  piers  with  the  lines  of  the  intermediate  arches  form 
externally  a  laige  square,  each  side  of  which  is  74  feet  9  inches. 

These  four  piers  are  pierced  above  with  arched  openings,  and  between 
the  piers  with  the  openings  are  large  arches,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
44  feet  11 4  inches,  and  the  height  86  feet  5  inches.  Between  these 
irches  rise  the  corbellings,  which  are  gathered  in  to  form  the  circular 
plan  of  the  drum.  The  arches  and  the  corbellings  are  crowned  with  a 
large  entablature  13  feet  4  inches  high.    The  upper  part  of  the  cornice 


of  the  entablature  is  raised  101  feet  above  the  pavement  0!  tlie  naTs. 
The  diameter  taken  at  the  frieze  is  66  feet.    The  internal  drum  which 
is  constructed  on  this  entablature  is  55  feet  7k  inches  in  height  to  the 
springing  of  the  internal  dome.    The  interior  of  this  drum  is  decorated 
with  a  continuous  stylobate,  which  is  the  basement  of  a  colonnade  0! 
16  Corinthian  columns  almost  isolated  from  the  walL    These  oohmis 
are  35  feet  2f  inches  in  height.    Between  the  colunms  are  16  windows, 
four  of  which  are  false,  and  placed  above  the  four  piers  of  the  domcL 
The  colonnade  is  crowned  with  an  entablature,  above  which  is  a  lai^ 
plinth  which  rises  to  the  springing  of  the  internal  dome.    The  interoal 
dome  is  66  feet  84  inches  in  diameter  at  the  springing,  and  is  decorated 
with  octagonal  caissons  or  sinkings  with  a  rose  in  the  centre  of  each. 
The  eye  at  the  top  of  the  dome  is  81  feet  3  J  inches  in  diameta-. 
Through  this  eye  is  seen  the  upper  part  of  another  or  intermedhte 
dome.    The  external  dome  is  placed  on  a  circular  base  108  feet  7^  inches 
in  diameter  and  square  at  the  bottom.     The  angles  are  strengthened 
by  flying  buttresses.    Above  the  corbellings  a  circular  wall  \s  con- 
structed, forming  an  external  continuous  stylobate  which  supports  an 
external  colonnade.     The  external  colonnade  constsiicted  on  the  stylo- 
bate forms  a  peristyle  round  the  dome,  and  is  composed  of  82  isolated 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  36  feet  5}  inches  high.    This  colon- 
nade is  divided  into  four  parts  by  the  solid  constnictions  in  m»onnr 
raised  over  the  four  piers.    The  external  colonnade  is  surmounted  with 
an  entablature  and  balustrade  above  it.     There  is  an  attic  constructei 
above  the  circular  wall  of  the  drum,  set  back  13  feet  10  inches,  and 
pierced  with  16  windows,  12  of  which  light  the  space  between  the 
internal  dome  and  the  intermediate  dome  which  bears  the  buttem. 
This  attic  is  terminated  with  a  cornice  with  a  step  or  plinth  above. 
The  external  dome,  77  feet  8}  inches  in  diameter,  measured  on  the 
outeide,  is  constructed  with  masonry ;  the  height  is  45  feet  9^  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  attic  to  the  imderside  of  the  finishing  a^unst 
which  the  curve  terminates.     The  outside  of  the  dome  is  covered  with 
lead,  and  is  equally  divided  vertically  by  16  projecting  ribs.    Tha 
intermediate  dome,  built  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  lantern,  was 
intended  to  be  decorated  with  subjects  by  the  painter,  and  we  beliere 
it  has  since  been  decorated.     The  form  of  this  dome  resembles  the 
small  end  of  an  egg :  its  springing  commences  at  the  base  of  the  attic 
at  the  point  where  tiie  internal  dome  begins  to  disengage  itself.   This 
dome  is  60  feet  J  inch  high,  and  70  feet  34  inches  in  diameter,  ^d  is 
pierced  with  four  great  openings  at  the  lower  part  37  feet  8  inchee 
high,  and  30  feet  I04  inches  wide  at  the  base.     On  a  circular  platform 
above  the  summit  of  the  dome  are  eight  piers  with  arches,  which  sup- 
port the  finishing  against  which  the  external  dome  terminates.  Aboye 
this  is  the  lantern  of  the  dome. 

Very  full  details  of  the  most  remarkable  domes  in  Europe  are  given 
in  the  'Encyclop^e  M^thodique '  (article  Architecture ),  from  which 
this  brief  notice  is  in  a  great  measure  taken.  For  an  account  of  the 
construction  of  wooden-ribbed  domes,  see  Nicholson's  '  Architectural 
Dictionary;'  also  the  section  of  the  Pantheon  dome  by  Taylor  and 
Cressy ;  also  the  work  on  St.  Peter's,  by  Fontana.  The  dome  of  the 
Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum  is  described  in  the  article 
British  Museui*. 

The  following  admeasurements  of  most  of  the  principal  domea  of 
Europe  are  chiefly  from  Mr.  Ware's  '  Tracts  on  Vaults  and  Bridges ':- 
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Dome  of  the  Pantheon    •        .        • 
„      Minerva  Medica  at  Rome 
„      Baths  of  Caracalla     .        • 
„      Baths  of  Diocletian       « 

Temple  of  Mercury         .        .        • 
„         Diana         •        •        • 
„        Apollo     •        •        •        • 
f,        Proserpine  and  Venus 
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DOUES  OF  COMPARATIYELT  MODERN  TXHES. 


Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople 
Mosque  of  Achmet,  ditto    • 
San.  Vitale  at  Ravenna    .        • 
Baptistery  at  Nocera  dei  Pagani 
San  Marco  at  Venice       •        • 


115 
92 

65 
50 
44 


201 

120 
91 


From  the  Time  of  Brunelleschi  to  the  Present  Febioin 


Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florence  •  •  .  139 
The  Chapel  of  the  Medici  .  ...  91 
Baptistery  at  Florence  .  .  •  •  .  8d 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  .  .  .139 
Church  of  the  Madonna  della  Salute  at  Venice  70 
Superga  at  Turin  .  .  •  .  64 
Invalides  at  Paris  .  •  .80 
Val  de  Grace,  Paris  .  •  .  55 
Sorboime,  Paris  •  •  .40 
Pantheon,  or  St.  Q<?n^vi6ve,  Paris  •  .  .  67 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  London  •  •  .112 
Reading  Room  of  British  Museuxa      •        •    .  140 
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(Isabelle,  Edifiea  CirtuUnreM;  Bondelet,  VArt  de  Batir  ;  Fergusson, 
Handbook  of  ArchiUciure.) 

DOMESDAY  BOOK,  the  register  of  the  landfl  of  England,  framed 
by  order  of  King  William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  sometimes  termed 
'  Kotulufl  Wintonise/  and  was  the  book  from  which  judgment  was  to 
be  given  upon  Uie  value,  tenures,  and  services  of  the  lands  therein 
described.  The  original  is  comprised  in  two  volumes — one  a  large 
folio,  the  other  a  quarta  The  first  begins  with  Kent,  and  proceeds 
with  other  counties  in  the  following  order :  Sussex,  Surrey,  Hamp- 
gliire,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  Devonshire, 
Cornwall,  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Glouctjstershire,  Worcestershire,  Herefordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Hun- 
tingdonshire, Bedfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire,  Warwick- 
Bhire,  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Yorkshire,  and  concluding  with  Lincolnshire.  It  is  written  on  382 
double  pages  of  velliun,  in  one  and  the  same  hand,  in  a  small  but 
plain  character,  each  page  having  a  double  column;  it  contains  31 
counties.  After  Lincolnshire  (fol.  373),  the  claims  arising  in  the  three 
ridings  in  Yorkshire  are  taken  notice  of,  and  settled ;  then  follow 
the  claims  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  determinations  of  the  jury  upon 
them  (fol.  375) ;  lastly,  from  fol.  379  to  the  end  there  is  a  recapitulation 
of  eTery  wapentake  or  hundred  in  the  three  ridings  of  Yorkshire, 
of  the  towns  in  each  hundred,  what  number  of  canicates  and  ox- 
gangs  are  in  every  town,  and  the  names  of  the  owners  placed  in 
a  very  small  character  above  them.  The  second  volume,  in  quarto, 
is  written  upon  450  double  pages  of  vellum,  but  in  a  single  colunm, 
and  in  a  large  fair  character,  and  contains  the  counties  of  Essex, 
Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  In  these  counties  the  **  liberi  homines  **  are 
ranked  separate;  and  there  is  also  a  title  of  "Invasiones  super 
fiegem." 

These  two  volumes  are  preserved,  among  other  records  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  second  is  the  following  memoriid  in  capital  letters  of  the  time  of  its 
completion :  **  Anno  Millesimo  Octogesimo  Sexto  ab  Incamatione 
Domini,  vigesimo  vero  regtu  WUlielmi,  facta  est  itsa  Descriptio,  non 
solum  per  hoe  tres  Comi^tus,  sed  etiam  per  alios."  From  internal 
eyidente,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  year,  1086,  is 
assi^^ble  as  the  date  of  the  first  volume. 

In  1767,  in  consequence  of  an  address  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
George  III.  gave  directions  for  the  publication  of  this  survey.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  after  1770  that  the  work  was  actually  conamenced. 
Its  publication  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Abraham  Farley,  a  gentleman  of 
learning  as  well  as  of  great  experience  in  recoil,  who  had  almost  daily 
recourse  to  the  book  for  more  than  forty  years.  It  was  completed 
early  in  1783,  having  been  ten  years  in  passing  through  the  press, 
and  thus  became  generally  accessible  to  the  antiquary  and  topogra- 
pher. It  was  printed  in  fac-simile,  as  far  as  regular  types,  assisted 
by  the  representation  of  particular  contractions,  could  imitate  the 
original. 

In  1816  the  commissioners  upon  the  public  records  published  iTwo 
volumes  supplementary  to  Domesday,  which  now  form  one  set  with 
the  volumes  of  the  Record.  One  of  these  contains  a  general  intro- 
duction, accompanied  with  two  different  indexes  of  the  names  of  places, 
an  alphabetical  index  of  the  tenants  in  capite,  and  an  *  Index  Rerum.' 
The  other  contains  four  records :  three  of  them,  namely,  the  Exon 
Domesday,  the  Inquisitio  Kliensis,  and  the  Liber  Winton.,  contempo- 
rary with  the  Survey ;  the  other  record,  called  '  Boldon  Book,'  is  the 
survey  of  Durham,  made  in  1183,  by  Bishop  Hugh  Pudsey.  These 
supplementary  volumes  were  published  under  the  superintendence  of 
Sir  Henry  Ellis. 

Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham  were 
not  included  in  Uie  counties  described  in  the  Great  Domesday ;  nor 
dr«8  Lancashire  appear  imder  its  proper  name  ;  but  Fumess,  and 
the  northern  part  of  that  coimty,  as  well  as  the  south  of  West- 
moreland and  jKirt  of  Cumberland,  are  included  within  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  That  part  of  Lancashire  which  lies  between 
the  rivers  Ribble  and  Mersey,  and  which  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
comprehended  6  hundreds  and  188  manors,  is  subjoined  to  Cheshire. 
Part  of  Rutlandshire  is  described  in  the  counties  of  Northampton 
and  Lincoln;  and  the  two  ancient  himdreds  of  Atiscross  and 
Existan,  deemed  a  part  of  Cheshire  in  the  survey,  have  been  since 
transferred  to  the  counties  of  Flint  and  Denbigh.  In  the  accoimt 
of  Gloucestershire  we  find  a  considerable  portion  of  Monmoutiishire 
included,  seemingly  all  between  the  rivers  Wye  and  Usk.  Kelham 
thinks  it  probable  t^t  the  king's  commissioners  might  find  it 
imponible  to  take  any  exact  survey  of  the  three  counties  northern- 
most of  all,  as  they  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  Conqueror's 
vengeance.  As  to  Durham,  he  adds,  all  the  country  between  the 
Tees  and  Tyne  had  been  conferred  by  Alfred  on  the  bishop  of 
this  see ;  and  at  the  comipg  in  ^of  the  Conqueror  he  was  reputed  a 
tount-psiiatinft. 

The  order  generally  observed  in  writing  the  Survey  was  to  set  down 
in  the  first  place  at  the  head  of  every  county  (except  Chester  and 
Rutland)  the  king's  name,  Sex  Willidmvs,  and  then  a  list  of  the  bishops, 
religious  houses,  churches,  any  great  men,  according  to  their  rank,  who 
held  of  the  king  in  capite  in  that  county,  likewise  of  his  thains, 
ministers,  and  servants;  with  a  nmnerical  figure  in  red  ink  before 
them,  for  the  better  finding  them  in  the  book.    In  some  counties  the 


cities  and  capital  boroughs  are  taken  notice  of  before  the  list  of  the 
great  tenants  is  entered,  with  the  particular  laws  or  customs  which 
prevailed  in  each  of  them;  and  in  others  they  are  inseHed  promis* 
cuously.  After  the  list  of  the  tenants,  the  manors  and  possessions 
themselves  which  belong  to  the  king,  and  also  to  each  owner  throughout 
the  whole  county,  whether  they  lie  in  the  same  or  different  hundreds, 
are  collected  together  and  minutely  noted,  with  their  under-tenants. 
The  king's  demesnes,  imder  the  title  of  Tetra  Heffit,  always  stand 
first. 

For  the  adjustment  of  this  survey  certain  commiseioneTS,  called  the 
king's  justicixuies,  were  appointed.  In  folios  164  and  181  of  the  first 
volume  we  find  them  designated  as  "  Legati  Regis."  Those,  for  the 
midland  counties  at  least,  if  not  for  all  the  districts,  were  Remigius, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  Walter  Giffard,  earl  of  Buckingham,  Heniy  de  Ferrers, 
and  Adam,  the  brother  of  Eudo  Dapifer,  who  probably  associated  with 
them  some  principal  person  in  each  shire.  These  inquisitors,  upon  the 
oaths  of  the  sheriffs,  the  lords  of  each  manor,  the  presbyters  of  every 
church,  the  reves  of  every  hundred,  the  bailiffs  and  six  villains  of  every 
village,  were  to  inquire  into  the  name  of  the  place,  who  held  it  in  the 
time  of  king  Edward,  who  was  the  present  possessor,  how  many  hides 
in  the  manor,  how  many  canicates  in  demesne,  how  many  homagers, 
how  many  villains,  how  many  cotarii,  how  many  servi,  what  free-men, 
how  many  tenants  in  socage,  what  quantity  of  wood,  how  much  meadow 
and  pasture,  what  mills  and  fish-ponds,  how  much  added  or  taken 
away,  what  the  gross  value  in  king  Edward's  time,  what  the  present 
value,  and  how  much  each  free-man  or  soc-man  had  or  has.  All  this 
was  to  be  triply  estimated :  first,  as  the  estate  was  held  in  the  time 
of  the  Confessor;  then  as  it  was  bestowed  by  king  William;  and 
thirdly,  as  its  value  stood  at  the  formation  of  the  survey.  The 
jurors  were,|  moreover,  to  state  whether  any  advance  could  be  made 
m  the  value.  Such  are  the  exact  terms  of  one  of  the  inquisitions 
for  the  formation  of  this  survey,  still  preserved  in  a  register  of  the 
monastery  of  Ely. 

The  writer  of  that  part  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  which  relates  to 
the  Conqueror's  time,  informs  us  with  some  degree  of  asperity,  that 
not  a  hide  or  yardland,  not  an  ox,  cow,  or  hog,  was  omitted  in 
the  census.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  the  jurors,  in  numerous 
instances,  framed  returns  of  a  more  lextensive  nature  than  were 
absolutely  required  by  the  king's  preoept,  and  it  is  perhaps  on  this 
account  that  we  have  different  kinds  of  descriptions  in  different 
coimties. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  more  minutely  into  the  contents  of  this 
extraordinary  record,  to  enlarge  upon  the  classes  of  tenantry  enume- 
rated in  it,  the  descriptions  of  land  and  other  property  therewith  con- 
nected, the  computations  of  money,  the  territorial  jurisdictions  and 
franchises,  the  tenures  and  services,  the  criminal  and  civU  jurisdictions, 
the  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  historical  and  other  particular  events 
alluded  to,  or  the  illustrations  of  ancient  manners,  with  information 
relating  to  all  of  which  it  abounds,  exclusive  of  its  particular  and  more 
immediate  interest  in  the  localiUes  of  the  country  for  the  county 
historian. 

As  an  abstract  of  population  it  fails.  The  tenants  in  capite,  includ- 
ing ecclesiastical  corporations,  amounted  scarcely  to  1400;  the  under- 
tenants to  somewhat  less  than  8000.  The  total  population,  as  far  as  it 
is  given  in  the  record  itself,  amounts  to  no  more  than  282,242  persons. 
In  Middlesex,  pannage  (payment  for  feeding)  is  returned  for  16,535,  in 
Hertfordshire  for  30,705,  and  in  Essex  for  92,991  hogs;  yet  not  a 
single  swine-herd  (a  character  so  well  known  in  the  Scaon  times)  is 
entered  in  these  counties.  In  the  Norman  period,  as  can  be  proved 
from  records,  the  whole  of  Essex  was,  in  a  manner,  one  continued 
forest ;  yet  once  only  in  that  coimty  is  a  forester  mentioned,  in  the 
entry  concerning  Writtle.  Salt-works,  works  for  the  production  of 
lead  and  iron,  mills,  vineyards,  fisheries,  trade,  and  the  manual  arts, 
must  have  given  occupation  to  thousands  who  are  unrecorded  in  the 
survey ;  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  tended  the  flocks  and  herds,  the 
returns  of  which  so  greatly  enlarge  the  pages  of  the  second  volume. 
In  some  counties  we  have  no  mention  of  a  single  priest,  even 
where  churches  are  found ;  and  scarcely  any  inmate  of  a  monastery 
is  recorded  beyond  the  abbot  or  abbess,  who  stands  as  a  tenant 
in  capite.  These  remarks  might  be  extended,  but  they  are  suffi- 
cient for  their  purpose.  They  show  that,  in  this  point  of  view, 
the  Domesday  Survey  is  but  a  partial  register.  It  was  not  intended 
to  be  a  record  of  population  further  than  was  required  for  ascertaining 
the  geld. 

There  is  one  important  fact,  however,  to  be  gathered  from  its  entries. 
It  shows  in  detail  how  long  a  time  elapsed  before  England  recovered 
from  the  violence  attendant  on  the  Norman  Conqu^.  The  annual 
value  of  property,  it  will  be  found,  was  much  lessened  as  compared 
with  the  produce  of  estates  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  In 
general,  at  the  Survey,  the  king's  lands  were  more  highly  rated  than 
before  the  Conquest;  and  his  rent  from  the  burghs  was  greatly 
increased;  a  few  also  of  the  larger  tenants  in  capite  had  improved 
their  estates;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  was 
reduced,  and  twenty  years  after  the  Conquest  the  estates  were,  on 
an  average,  valued  at  little  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  former 
estimate.  An  instance  appears  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  where  no 
Terra  Regis  however  occurs.  The  first  colunm,  headed  t.b.e.,  shows 
the  value  of  the  estates  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Cozifessor  j 
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the  second,  the  sums  at  which  they  were  rated  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey,  tempore  Regis  WHUdmi. 


Terra  Archiep.  Cant. 
Terra  Episc.  Lond. 
EocL  8.  Pet.  West.    • 
Eocl.  Trin.  Honen 
Geoff,  de  Mandevllle 
Bmald  de  Heading 
Walter  de  St.  Waleri 
Terr,  alior.  Tenent 


T.a.s. 

£    «.    <7. 

100  14  0 
190  11  10 
114     0     0 

29  10 
121  IS 

66  0 
120  0 
204     0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


T.R.W, 

£    «.  d. 

86  12  0 

157  10  6 

86  16  6 

20  10  0 

112     5  0 

24     0  0 

111     0  0 

147     8  0 


932     8  10         746  11     0 


We  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  uses  and  consequences  of  the 
Survey.  By  its  completion  the  king  acquired  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  possessions  of  the  crown.  It  afforded  him  the  names  of  the  land- 
holders. It  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  military 
strength  of  the  country ;  and  it  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  increasing 
the  revenue  in  some  cases,  and  of  lessening  the  demands  of  the  tax- 
collectors  in  others.  It  was  moreover  a  register  of  appeal  for  those 
whose  titles  to  their  property  might  be  disputed. 

Appeals  to  the  decision  of  this  Survey  occur  at  a  very  early  period. 
Peter  of  Blois  notices  an  appeal  of  the  monks  of  Croyland  to  it  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  Others  occur  in  the  Abbreviatio  Placitorum  from 
the  time  of  John  downward.  In  later  reigns  the  pleadings  upon 
ancient  demesne  are  extremely  numerous :  and  the  proof  of  ancient 
demesne  still  rests  with  the  Domesday  Survey.  Other  cases  in  which 
its  evidence  is  yet  appealed  to  in  our  courts  of  law,  are  in  proving  the 
antiquity  of  nulls,  and  in  setting  up  prescriptions  in  nan  decimando. 
By  stat.  9  Edw.  II.,  called  ArticuH  Cleri,  it  was  determined  that 
prohibition  should  not  lie  upon  demand  of  tithe  for  a  new  mill.  The 
mill,  therefore,  which  is  found  in  Domesday  must  be  presumed  older 
than  the  9th  Edw.  II.,  and  is,  of  course^  discharged,  by  its  evidence, 
from  tithe. 

On  the  discharge  of  abbey-lands  from  tithes,  as  proved  by  Domes- 
day, it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  Pope  Paschal  II.  at  an  early  period, 
exempted  generally  all  the  religious  from  paying  tithes  of  lajids  in 
their  own  hands.  This  privilege  was  afterwards  restrained  to  the  four 
favoured  Orders,  the  Cistercians,  the  Templars,  the  Hospitallers,  and 
the  Premonstratensians.  So  it  continued  till  the  fourth  Council  of 
Lateran  in  1215,  when  the  privilege  was  again  restrained  to  such  lands 
as  the  abbeys  had  at  that  time,  and  was  declared  not  to  extend  to  any 
after-purchased  lands.  And  it  extends  only  to  lands  dum  propriis 
maniS%t8  coluninr.  From  the  paucity  of  dates  in  early  documents,  the 
Domesday  Survey  is  very  frequently  the  only  evidence  which  can  be 
adduced  that  the  lands  claiming  a  discharge  were  vested  in  the 
monastery  previous  to  the  year  expressed  in  the  Lateran  Council. 

Although  in  early  times,  Domesday,  precious  as  it  was  always 
deemed,  occasionally  travelled,  like  other  records,  to  distant  parts,  till 
1696  it  was  usually  kept  with  the  king's  seal,  at  Westminster,  by  Uie 
side  of  the  Tally  Court  in  the  exchequer,  under  three  locks  and  keys, 
in  the  chai^  of  the  auditor,  the  chamberlains,  and  the  deputy- 
chamberlains  of  the  exchequer.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  it  was 
deposited  among  other  valuable  records  in  the  Chapter-house,  where  it 
still  remains. 

The  two  most  important  works  for  the  student  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  are  Kelham's  '  Domesday  Book  illustrated,'  8vo,  Lond.  1788, 
and  the '  Qeneral  Introduction '  to  the  survey,  reprinted  by  command 
of  his  Majesty  under  the  direction  of  the  commiasioners  on  the  Public 
Records,  2  vols.,  8vo,  1833,  accompanied  by  fresh  indices.  A  translation 
of  the  whole,  \mder  the  title  of  'Dom-Boc,'  was  undertaken  early 
in  the  present  century  by  the  Rev.  William  Bawdwen,  vicar  of  Hooton 
Pagnell,  in  Yorkshire,  who  published  Yorkshire,  with  the  counties  of 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Rutland,  and  Lincoln,  in  4to,  Doncaster,  1809, 
followed  by  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Hertford,  Buckin^^iam,  Oxford, 
and  Gloucester,  4to,  Doncaster,  1812;  but  the  work  went  no  further. 
County  portions  of  this  record  will  be  found  translated  in  most  of  our 
provincial  histories;  the  best  are  undoubtedly  those  in  Dugdale's 
Warwickshire,  Nichols's  Leicestershire,  Hutchins's  Dorsetshire,  Nash's 
Worcestershire,  Bray  and  Manning's  Smrey,  Clutterbuck's  Hertford- 
shire, Surtees'  Durham,  Ormerod's  Cheshire,  and  Baker's  Northamp- 
tonshire,* as  far  as  it  was  published.  Mr.  Henry  Penruddocke 
Wyndham  published  Wiltshire,  extracted  from  Domesday  Book,  8vo, 
Salisb.  1788,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner,  Hampshire,  4to,  Lond. 
1789.  Warwickshire  has  been  published  more  recently  by  Mr.  Reader. 
There  are  numerous  other  publications  incidentally  illustrative  of 
Domesday  topography,  which  the  reader  must  seek  for  according  to 
the  coun^  as  to  which  he  may  desire  information. 

DOMICILE.  In  the  Roman  law  DonUeilium,  Many  jurists  have 
attempted  to  define  domicile,  but  they  have  scarcely  succeeded  in  so 
doing;  the  question,  whether  one  domicile  has  been  abandoned  and 
another  acquired  depends  so  much  upon  acts  and  intention  in  each 
pmicular  case,  that  no  general  rule  will  universally  apply.  A  domicile 
might  be  described  as  "  a  residence  at  a  particular  place,  with  an 
evident  intention  to  remain  there." 

The  following  rules  appear  to  comprise  the  generally  adopted  prin- 
ciples on  the  subject : — 


1.  The  domicile  of  the  parents  is  the  domicile  of  the  child.  "Patrk 
originem  unutquigque  aequitur."  {'  Cod.'  lib.  10,  tit  32  (31),  36.)  This 
is  usually  called  the  domicile  of  origin  or  nativity,  and  is  in  most 
cases  the  sune  with  the  place  of  birth.  But  the  mere  aoddmt  of 
birth  in  a  place  where  the  parents  may  happen  to  be  tn  itttMre,  or  on  » 
visit,  will  have  no  effect  in  determining  the  domicile  of  origin.  An 
illegitimate  child,  having  no  father  in  contemplation  of  law,  foUowi  the 
domicile  of  its  mother. 

2.  Minors  are  generally  considered  incapable  of  changing,  by  their 
own  act,  the  domicile  of  origin  during  their  minority.  If  the  fither 
change  his  domicile,  that  of  the  children  follows  it ;  and  if  he  diet,  his 
last  domicile  will  be  that  of  his  infant  children.  It  has  been  mnch 
questioned  whether  the  guardians  of  minors,  idiots,  or  lunaticB  can 
change  their  domicile.  It  has  been  held  in  England  that  a  mother, 
being  guardian,  might  change  the  domicile  of  her  children,  proyided  it 
was  not  done  for  a  fraudulent  purpose,  which  would  be  presomed  io 
the  absence  of  any  reasonable  motive.  In  Scotland,  a  minor,  alter  the 
age  of  puberty,  is  not  personally  under  the  control  of  his  guaidiu, 
and  may  change  his  domicile  by  his  own  act. 

8.  A  married  woman  follows  the  domicile  of  her  husband. 

4.  A  widow  retains  the  domicile  of  her  late  husband  till  she  aetpaa 
another. 

5.  The  place  where  a  man  resides  is,  for  ft  great  many  purpoeei,  to 
be  considered  his  domicile,  and,  primd  facie,  is  to  be  taken  to  be  lo  till 
other  facts  establish  the  contrary. 

6.  Every  person  of  full  age,  who  removes  from  one  place  to  another, 
with  the  intention  of  TnalriTig  the  latter,  his  place  of  permanent  reai- 
dence,  constitutes  it  his  domicile. 

7.  The  domicile  of  origin  must  be  considered  to  prevail  till  the 
party  has  not  only  acquired  another,  but  manifested  and  carried  into 
effect  an  intention  of  abandoning  his  former  domidle,  and  adopdng 
another  as  his  sole  domicile.  But  the  domicile  of  origin  eannot  be 
preserved  by  a  mere  floating  intention  of  returning  to  it  at  some 
future  period,  or  revived  by  a  mere  abandonment  of  the  acquired 
domicile,  unless  perhaps  where  the  party  dies  in  itkure  towards  the 
intended  domicile.  ''  It  is  to  be  remembered,"  says  Sir  William  Scott 
(Lord  Stowell), "  that  the  native  character  ^udly  reverts,  and  that  it 
requires  fewer  circumstances  to  constitute  domicile  in  l^e  case  of  a 
native  subject  than  to  impress  the  nationAl  character  on  one  who  ii 
originally  of  another  country." 

8.  An  acquired  domicile  is  not  lost  by  mere  abandonment,  but  con- 
tinues xmtil  a  subsequeAt  domicile  is  acquired,  which  can  be  done  only 
animo  et  facto, 

9.  A  married  man's  domicile  is  generally  taken  to  be  where  the 
residence  of  his  family  is ;  unless  this  conclusion  is  controlled  b; 
circumstances,  such  as  proof  that  he  has  altogether  ahandoined  his 
family,  or  that  their  pla<^  of  residence  is  temporary :  but 

10.  If  a  man,  whether  married  or  not,  has  two  places  of  reodenoe 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  that  will  be  esiteemed  his  domicile  which 
he  himself  selects,  describes,  or  deems  to  be  his  home,  or  which 
appears  to  be  the  centre  of  his  affiurs ;  for  example,  that  of  a  nobl^ 
man  or  country  gentleman,  his  residenoe  in  the  country— that  d  a 
merchant,  his  remdence  in  town. 

11.  Residence  in  a  place,  to  produce  a  change  of  domicile,  mnst  be 
voluntary.  Thus,  if  it  be  produced  by  constraint,  as  by  banishment, 
arrest,  or  imprisonment,  it  cannot  affect  the  domicile.  For  the  same 
reason  a  person  abroad  in  the  service  of  the  state  does  not  change  his 
domicile.  But  it  has  been  held  that  a  Scotchman  entering  the  serrice 
of  the  East  India  Company  acquires  a  domicile  in  India^  which  (like  a 
domicile  acquired  in  any  of  the  colonies)  is  in  legal  effect  the  same  w  a 
domicile  in  England.     (Craigie  v,  Lewin,  8  Curt.  Ecd.  Rep.  447.) 

12.  It  was  held  in  the  Roman  law  that  a  man  might,  under  certaio 
circumstances,  be  said  to  have  no  domicile,  as  when  he  quits  one  place 
of  residence  with  the  intention  of  fixing  himself  in  another.  But  this 
is  not  admitted  in  our  law,  in  which,  as  before  stated,  it  is  held  that 
the  former  domicile  is  not  lost  till  the  new  one  is  acquired  <mw6  H 
facto.  And  in  the  possible  case  of  a  man  of  unknown  origin  aoqnirim 
two  contemporaneous  domiciles  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  la 
loci  rei  sUa  would  probably  prevail  ex  neceuUate  in  questioDS  as  to  his 
personal  property. 

Thus  it  appears  that  domicile,  considered  in  relation  to  thedril 
status  of  the  person,  is  of  three  kinds — 1st,  domicile  of  oiigioi 
depending  on  that  of  the  parents  at  the  time  of  birth;  ^ 
domicile  of  choice,  which  is  volimtaiily  acquired  by  the  p^rty;  sod, 
3rd,  domicile  by  operation  of  law,  as  that  of  ft  wife,  arising  from 
marriage. 

Personal  property  must  be  distributed  according  to  the  law  of  the 
country  in  which  the  deceased  was  domiciled  at  the  tune  of  death. 
So  also,  according  to  our  present  law,  a  will  is  treated  as  valid  or  not, 
as  it  is  or  is  not  executed  in  conformity  with  the  law  o^  the  oountiy 
in  which  the  testator  died  domiciled.  The  validity  of  a  maniage  will 
depend  on  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  it  takes  place,  provided  the 
parties  thereto  are  bond  fide  domicOed  in  that  country,  but  the  resort 
to  a  foreign  country  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  by  the  laxitj  of 
foreign  law  in  respect  of  marriage  will  not  avail,  unless  there  be  a  io*^ 
fide  domicile  in  that  foreign  country.  In  England  every  penoo, 
whether  native  or  foreigner,  who  is  for  the  time  being  within  England, 
is  amenable  to  the  jurisidiction  of  its  civil  courts,  and  may  sue  or  be 
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lued  in  them.  In  Scotland,  when  the  subject  of  dispute  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courtSi  an  action  regarding  it  may  proceed  there, 
and  any  one  who  has  property  within  Uieir  juriadiction  may  be  made 
amenable  to  the  extent  of  that  property.  But  aotions  of  personal 
itatua,  as  for  divorce,  establishing  a  marriage,  kc,  can  only  proceed 
when  the  parties  have  established  a  domicile  there  by  residence  for 
forty  days. 

(On  this  subject,  see  Phillimore  on  DomicUe,  and  Story's  Commai- 
Ueria  on  the  Ooniict  o/Lavt,  o.  ilL) 

DOMINANT,  in  music,  tha  fifth  of  the  k^.  Thus,  if  the  key  be  0, 
the  dominant  is  o. 

DOMINICAL  LETTER  {dies  cUmi'niea,  Sundav).  To  evenr  day  in 
the  year  is  attached  one  of  the  first  seven  letters.  A,  B,  C,  D,  K,  F,  Q ; 
namely,  A  to  the  first  of  January,  B  to  the  second,  &c. ;  A  again  to 
the  ei^th  of  January,  and  so  on.  The  consequence  is,  that  mL  days 
which  have  the  same  letter  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  week.  The 
domiuiad  Utter  for  any  year  is  the  letter  on  which  all  the  Sundays  fall. 
Thus,  the  first  of  January,  1854,  being  Sunday,  the  dominical  letter 
for  1854  is  A.    In  a  common  year,  the  first  and  last  days  have  the 


same  letters,  whence  the  dominical  letter  of  the  succeeding  year  is  one 
earlier  in  the  list :  that  is,  the  dominical  letter  for  1855  is  0.  But  in 
leap-year,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  29th  of  February  has  no 
letter  attached  to  it :  whence  every  leap-year  has  two  dominical  letters, 
the  first  for  January  and  February,  the  second  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
year,  the  second  being  one  earlier  than  the  first.  The  following  will 
now  be  easily  understood ;  each  year  is  followed  by  its  dominical  letter; 
1853,  B;  1854,  A;  1855,0;  1856,  F,E;  1857,  D;  1858,  C;  1859,  B; 
1860,  A,  G. 

As  it  is  convenient  in  historical  reading  to  be  able  to  find  the  day  of 
the  week  on  which  a  given  day  in  a  distant  year  fell,  we  subjoin  the 
following  tables.  The  middle  column  of  figures  contains  the  tens  and 
units  of  the  year  in  question,  while  the  figures  at  the  head  contain  the 
hundreds  and  tens  of  himdreds.  Thus  for  the  years  536  and  1778, 
look  for  86  and  72  in  the  middle  column,  and  for  5  and  17  at  the  head. 
On  the  left  of  Uie  middle  column  is  all  that  relates  to  the  old  style ; 
on  the  right  all  that  relates  .to  the  new  style.  The  large  letters  on 
the  left  rSfer  to  years  after  Christ,  the  small  letters  to  years  before 
Christ. 


OLD  STYLE.    The  large  Uttsri  refer  to  years  nfter  the  Chrittiaa 
Era,  aad  the  naall  letters  to  years  h^ore  It. 
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Example  1.  What  was  the  dominical  letter  of  the  year  763,  before 
Otritt,  old  style  ?  Look  on  the  left,  opposite  to  68,  in  the  column 
whi<^  baa  7  among  the  headings,  and  the  smaU  letter  there  found  is  e. 
Hence  £  was  the  dominioal  letter  of  768  B.a^  or  the  fifth  of  January 
was  a  Sunday. 

Example  2.  What  is  the  dominical  letter  of  1819,  afier  Christ,  old 
Btyle  f  Look  on  the  left,  opposite  to  19,  in  the  column  which  has  18 
imoDg  its  headings,  and  the  hu:ge  letter  there  found  is  E.  Hence  £ 
11  the  dominical  letter  of  1819  (old  style),  or  the  fifth  of  Jan\iary  was 
aSanday. 

Example  8.  What  will  be  the  dominical  letters  of  the  year  1896, 
Dew  style?  Look  on  the  right,  opposite  to  96,  in  the  column  which 
hte  18  among  the  headinga,  and  £  D  is  foimd.  Hence  in  this  leap- 
year  E  is  the  dominical  letter  for  the  opening  of  the  year,  or  the  fifth 
of  JanuaiT  wiU  be  a  Suxkday,  and  after  February  the  dominical  letter 
wiUbeD. 

Having  found  the  dominical  letter  for  a  given  year,  the  following 
table  will  assist  in  finding  the  day  of  the  week  upon  which  a  given 
^7  of  the  month  faUa.  It  is  the  list  of  days  which  haye  A  for  their 
letter. 


January 
Febnuiry 
Hereh  • 
April 
Hay     • 
Jane        • 
Joly     • 
Angnst    • 
September 
October   . 
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Thus  the  dominical  letter  being  E,  we  ask  on  what  day  the  20th  of 
July  falls.  The  E  being  Sunday,  the  A  is  Wednesday,  and  July  16  is 
Wednesday,  whence  July  20  is  Sunday. 

DOMINICANS.    [Black  Friakb.] 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA,  a  gift  made  in  prospect  of  death. 
The  doctrine  is  derired  from  the  civil  law,  and  a  donation  of  tlus 
kind  iB  defined  in  the  '  Institutes  *  (Ub.  ii.  tit.  7)  as  "  a  gift  which  is 
made  under  an  apprehension  of  death,  as  when  a  thing  is  given  upon 
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condition  that,  if  the  donor  die,  the  donee  shall  have  it,  or  that  the 
thing  given  shall  be  returned  if  the  donor  ehall  survive  the  danger 
which  he  apprehends,  or  shall  repent  that  he  has  made  the  gift;  or  if 
tJie  donee  shall  die  before  the  donor."  In  the  English  law  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  validity  of  this  gift  that  it  be  made  by  the  donor  with  rela- 
tion to  his  dying  by  the  illness  which  affects  him  at  the  time  of  the 
gift,  but  it  takes  effect  only  in  case  he  die  of  that  illness.  There  must 
be  a  delivery  of  the  thing  itself  to  the  donee ;  but  in  cases  where  actual 
transfer  is  impossible,  as,  for  instance,  goods  of  bulk  deposited  in  a 
warehouse,  the  delivery  of  the  key  of  the  warehouse  is  effectual.  A 
donatio  mortis  causA  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  legacy  so  far  as  to  be 
liable  to  the  debts  of  the  donor,  and,  by  36  Geo.  III.,  c.  52,  s.  7;  to  the 
l^acy  duty ;  but  as  it  takes  effect  from  the  delivery,  and  not  by  a 
testamentary  act,  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  and  neither  probate  nor  administration  is  necessary,  nur  the 
assent  of  the  executors,  as  in  the  case  of  a  legacy. 

On  the  Roman  donatio  mortis  causd  the  reader  may  consult  '  Hein- 
eccius ; '  and  the  '  Digest,'  lib.  xxxix.,  tit.  6.  As  to  the  Scotch  law, 
see  '  Ersk.  Instit.'  lib.  iil,  tit.  8,  s.  91. 

DONATISTS.     [DoNATcs,  in  Bioo.  Drv.l 

DONATIVE.    [Bknefice.] 

DOOMS,  FALSING  OF,  a  term  of  the  old  Scots  law,  somewhat 
similar  in  import  with  appeal  of  false  doom,  or  writ  of  false  judgment 
in  the  law  of  England.  A  doom  or  judgment  thus  falsed  or  charged 
with  injustice,  was  of  old  taken  from  the  bailies  of  burghs  to  the 
court  of  Four-boroughs,  or  from  the  court  baron  or  freeholder's  court 
to  the  court  of  the  sheriff,  and  from  either  to  the  justice  ajrre,  and 
thence  to  the  parliament.    The  proceeding  has  long  been  obsolete. 

DOOR.  The  movable  panel  'by  means  of  which  the  space  of 
a  passage  or  opening  in  a  wall  is  dosed,  is  technically  known  as  a 
door  (from  the  Teutonic  root  Thor,  or  deur) ;  and  it  may  be  executed 
of  various  materials  according  to  the  purposes  the  opening  itself  is 
intended  to  serve.  There  are  bronze,  stone,  iron,  and  wooden  doors  : 
and  an  infinite  number  of  varieties  of  each  of  tiiose  descriptions  of 
materiaL 

Wooden  doors  are  those  which  are  the  most  commonly  used,  and 
therefore  they  are  the  ones  it  would  bo  desirable  to  notice  before  the 
others.  They  are  either  framed,  or  panelled ;  or  they  consist  of  close, 
or  open,  boarding,  kept  together  by  ledges,  or  by  bracing.  Panelled 
doors  are  said  to  be  square  framed,  moulded,  bolection  moulded, 
bead  flush,  or  bead  butt,  according  as  they  may  be  made  to  assume 
either  of  those  forms  of  framing  [ Jotnert]  ;  and  they  may  present 
those  characters  on  one  or  two  sides,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  simpler 
boarded  doors  may  either  be  composed  of  close,  clamped  boarding ;  or 
they  may  be  ledged  doors,  with  merely  the  horizontal  pieces  required 
to  keep  the  boards  in  their  places,  and  to  receive  the  hinges ;  or  they 
may  be  ledged  and  braced,  with  the  horizontal  ledges,  which  are 
kept  from  warping,  or  deforming,  by  means  of  angular  braces.  Ledged 
doors  are  usually  cheaper  than  &&med  ones,  and  therefore  are  used  for 
conmioner  descriptions  of  buildings ;  whilst  the  panelled  doors,  from 
the  fact  of  their  being  susceptible  of  receiving  ornamental  decoration, 
are  exclusively  used  in  buildings  of  importance.  In  many  cases  the 
more  costly  kinds  of  wood  are  used  for  doors,  either  solidly,  or  as 
veneers ;  and  of  late  years  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  their 
decoration,  by  means  of  the  application  of  glass,  porcelain,  and  other 
costly  fumitiu-e.     [Ironmonoert.] 

Iron  doors  are  frequently  used  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the 
communication  of  fire,  or  for  closing  the  entrances  of  strong  rooms 
or  safes;  and  in  such  cases  they  are  made  to  assume  the  general 
character  of  the  other  doors  in  the  building  wherein  they  are  placed. 
Whatever  appearance  may  be  thus  given  to  them,  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  have  a  double  case ;  and  although  cast-iron  doors  may  in 
some  cases  present  a  satisfactory  degree  of  strength  and  durability,  yet, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  preferable  to  make  the  doors  of  strong  rooms 
entirely  of  wrought  iron,  especially  where  there  may  be  any  possible 
danger  from  fire. 

Bronze  doors  are  only  used  in  the  decoration  of  large  public  or 
ecclesiastical  buildmgs;  and  when  so  employed  they  are  made  to 
receive  the  highest  description  of  artistic  decoration.  There  are  few 
specimens  of  this  class  of  work  in  our  own  country ;  but  abroad  they 
have  been  frequently  executed,  as  in  the  Pantheon  of  Rome,  the 
celebrated  gates  of  the  Baptistery  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  by 
Ghiberti,  or  more  recently  in  the  doora  of  the  Madelaine,  and  of  the 
church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  at  Paris. 

Stone  or  marble  doors  have  occasionally  been  executed  in  public 
buildings,  and  especially  in  cemeteries ;  but  their  great  weight  must 
always  coMtitute  a  serious  objection  to  them.  Some  of  the  marble 
gates  and  doors  of  the  Belgian  churches  may  especially  be  referred  to 
as  Illustrating  this  species  of  decoration ;  and  the  very  remarkable 
i«a  and  false  stone  doors  of  the  tombs  at  Aizani  (figured  in  Tdxier's 

h  wD^k^'^  )» niay  t«  cited  as  illustrations  of  the  ancient  practice  in 

In  describing  the  various  kinds  of  doors,  of  whatsoever  material 
they  may  be  oonaposed,  it  b  essential  to  observe  that  the  following 
nunee  are  apphed.  Doors  may  be  real  or  /a/*c  ;  they  may  be  sinde,  or 
d^U;  mUrt  or  cut  into  two,  or  more,  latcha  ;  and  again  ii^le,  or 
folding  ;  or  if  divided  from  top  to  bottom  they  may  be  in  one  or  more 
itave»i  whilst  a  smaU  door  formed  in  part  of  a  larger  one  is  called  a 
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mVI'ff.  A  trap  doo|-  is  one  which  closes  a  horizontal  opening;  &;<& 
door  is  one  which  closes  a  vertical  opening  so  as  to  conceal  the  Utter* 
a  Sicing  door  is  one  which,  not  being  stopped  by  the  rebate  of  the  door- 
frame, is  able  to  pass  over  more  than-uie  quadrant  of  revolution  of 
ordinary  doors ;  and  roUing,  or  diding  doora  are  those  which  idtc 
laterally  upon  roUera  or  runnera,  so  as  to  avoid  their  development  intii 
the  rooms  they  are  intended  to  close. 

On  many  occasions,  it  may  be  added,  wooden  doora  were  vrrr 
elaborately  carved  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  doora  of  St  Maclou,  of  Boucn, 
carved  by  Jean  Goujon. 

DOORWAY.  An  opening  in  the  walls  or  partitions  of  a  bail.lin:, 
by  means  of  which  access  is  obtained  from  one  part  thereof  to  anfthtr, 
and  which  is  dosed  by  a  door ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  a  d%r 
differa  from  a  icindow,  which  is  an  opening  made  for  the  puT7»«e  nf 
receiving  light  only.  A  doormay  differa  again  from  a  gateway  in  tbi< 
respect,  namely,  that  the  former  is  made  in  a  wall,  which  is  tinder  any 
circumstances  carried  above  it ;  whilst  a  gateway  is  formed  in  an  in- 
closure,  or  railing,  or  fence,  which  does  not  exceed  the  height  of  tl.- 
movable  panel  by  which  the  gateway  itself  is  closed  Halituiily 
the  term  doorway  is  specially  applied  to  the  openings  in  houses,  (tr 
public  buildings ;  that  of  gateways  to  those  of  fence  railings. 

In  doorways  the  sides,  or  the  jambs j  and  the  head  or  lintd,  are  fre- 
quently made  the  subjects  of  the  most  elaborate  ornamental  dt^i^ra- 
tion,  and  much  of  the  architectural  expression  of  a  building dqtt^iL" 
on  the  manner  in  which  this  detail  is  treated.  In  Greek,  }{]jA'*\ 
Egyptian,  and  Assyrian  architecture,  the  doorways  are  abnoit  in- 
variably executed  with  straight  lintels ;  and  from  the  remains  of  the 
tombs  of  Lycia  it  would  appear  that  this  mode  of  treating  the  ii<«f 
openings  was  founded  upon  the  original  practice  of  the  builder^  in 
wood,  for  the  trabeated  character  of  those  openings  is  manifegtljcojHcd 
from  the  ancient  log  cabins,  which  must  Lave  surrounded  the  art^*^ 
who  designed  those  remarkable  Bepulchre&  In  the  Roman,  and  tbt- 
Byzantine,  Saracenic,  and  Gothic  styles,  however,  doorwap  were  fre- 
quently, and  latterly  exclusively,  made  with  arched  openings,  m<xii:  ^i 
in  each  case  by  the  spirit  of  the  rest  of  the  design,  anid  by  the  pur])"^ 
for  which  the  building  was  intended,  or  by  the  description  of  d'^)r  t^ 
be  used.  Thus,  a  doorway  in  the  inclosure  wall  of  a  town  would  If 
provided  with  a  portcullis  as  an  additional  defence,  and  tberefirt 
would  have  deep  reveals ;  the  doorways  of  ordinary  buildings  »ii;M 
simply  be  modified  according  to  whether  the  doora  were  in  one  or  tf  < 
leaves,  or  whether  they  opened  inwardly,  outwardly,  or  were  hung  aa 
rollers. 

Constructively  the  most  important  considerations  with  rcfptct  t-^ 
doorways  are,  firatly,  those  relating  to  the  power  of  the  jamb,  os 
which  the  doora  are  hung,  to  resist  the  action  of  the  revolving  vei^it. 
and  the  jar  arising  from  the  abrupt  closing  of  the  door;  and,KC«'nHT. 
those  relating  to  the  power  of  the  lintel  to  resist  the  superincumlKct 
pressure,  and  to  maintain  the  jambs  in  their  vertical  positiona.  It  ii 
in  order  to  secure  the  latter  condition,  also,  that  door  dlU,  or  trp* 
verae  stiffening  pieces,  are  introduced  at  the  feet  of  the  jamba.  Ve!7 
frequently  the  strain  is  removed  from  the  lintel  by  means  of  what  is 
called  a  discharging  arch ;  and  in  many  cases  this  contrivance  ii  nu«i« 
to  add  considerably  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  a  doorway,  by  th« 
application  of  polychromic  materials. 

The  sizes  of  doorways  are  usually  made  in' England  from  7  f«' '^ 
inches  high  by  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  to  8  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet  6  incbe? 
for  external  doora ;  7  feet  by  3  feet  is  the  usual  size  for  internal  d<^  :^. 
and  6  feet  9  inches  by  2  feet  10  inches  is  the  minimum  size  adopUM 
in  such  cases.  The  minimum  size  of  folding  doora  is  from  8  ft^-  ^ 
inches  to  9  feet  high,  by  from  5  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet  wide ;  these  •di- 
mensions, however,  may  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent  to  suit  iLt 
size  of  the  rooms. 

The  best  illustrations  of  doorways  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  work?  d 
Professor  Donaldson, '  Doorways  from  Ancient  and  Modera  Buildinc*; 
Tdxier's  '  Armdnie,'  and  his  '  Asie  Mineure.* 

DORADO  (constelktion),  the  sword-fish,  a  constellation  of  B*:?^^ 
situated  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  cut  nearly  in  half  by  a  ts* 
joining  a  Argfls  and  a  Eridani.     The  principal  stara  are  as  follows : 
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DORIC  ORDER.    [Greek  ABCHiTECTtJiiE.] 

DORSTENIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  the  fnifa^- 
xne  roots  of  several  species  of  this  genus,  natives  of  Mexico,  >c' 
Spain,  and  some  West  Indian  islands,  are  aJl  confounded  under  tk 
appellation  of  Contrayerva  root,  but  as  they  all  possess  neaHv  ut 
same  chemical  composition  and  properties,  it  is  of  little  im[»ortai:« 
which  particular  species  yields  what  is  used.  Indeed,  by  the  tia*  tl; 
root  reaches  Europe,  whatever  virtues  it  originally  posseeged  are  li>t.  s^^ 
that  it  has  scarcely  any  sensible  qualities,  and  very  Httle  efTect  i*  "•« 
OTstem.  It  consists  of  volatile  oil,  extractive, and*8tarch.  The  fiM^'- 
these  gives  it  some  power  over  the  nervous  system,  should  it  n^^t  w'c 
been  dissipated  by  time.  Hence  it  is  recommended  in  the  ^'^'^^^^ 
of  fever,  especially  of  children ;  but  serpentaria  root  may  at  all  taa* 
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be  adranbgcously  substituted  for  it.  Contrayerva  signifies  antidote, 
and  it  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  all  poisons, 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  except  mercury. 

Contrayerva  is  now  properly  omitted  from  the  '  London  Pharma- 
copria.'  It  has  no  place  in  Uie  pharmacopocb  of  the  United  States, 
though  it  may  be  obtained  there  much  fresher.  The  root  of  Dor- 
ti^.^oa  BrazUienais  is  certainly  powerful  when  fresh,  and  often  acts  as 
an  emetic— a  property  rendering  it  useful  in  fevers. 

DORT,  SYNOD  OF,  an  assembly  of  Protestant  divines  convoked 
at  Dort  (Dordrecht),  in  the  year  1618,  by  the  States  General,  under 
the  influence  of  Prince  Maurico  of  Nassau,  by  which  the  tenets  of  the 
AnniniaDfi,  in  five  points,  relating  to  predestination  and  grace,  were 
Djademned  by  the  followers  of  Calvinism. 

At  this  synod  ecclesiastical  deputies  were  present  from  most  of  the 
Stite3  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  from  the  churches  of  England, 
He£de»  Bremen,  Switzerland,  and  the  Palatinate.  Those  from  England 
vere  Dr.  George  Carleton,  bishop  of  LandafT;  Dr.  John  Davenant, 
regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  master  of  Queen's  Col- 
]r-^e ;  l)r.  Samuel  Ward,  master  of  Sidney  College ;  and  Dr.  Joseph 
UiU.  then  dean  of  Worcester,  but  afterwards  bishop  oS- Norwich.  Dr. 
liaU'^j  health,  after  two  months,  requiring  his  return,  he  was  replaced 
h-  Dr.  Thomas  Goad.  To  these  was  afterwards  added  Walter  Balcan- 
<|tial,  a  Scots  divine,  deputed  by  King  James  on  behalf  of  the  churches 
uf  that  nation.  The  synod-  was  opened  on  November  13,  1618 :  it 
eoii'si&ted  of  thirty-eight  Dutch  and  Walloon  divines,  five  professors  of 
univerbititt,  and  twenty-one  lay-elders ;  the  foreign  divines  amounted 
to  twenty-eight.  Those  from  England  had  the  precedence,  after  the 
deputies  of  the  States. 

Of  the  disputes  which  had  prevailed  in  Holland  for  some  years, 
between  the  Calvinists  and  Amunians,  previous  to  the  convocation  of 
thi:!  synod,  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  Bioa.  Div,,  in  the  notices  of 
Armixius  and  of  Babnetkldt,  the  grand  pensionary,  whose  fate  was 
sealed  when  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  decision  of  this  assembly. 

In  the  sirth  session,  which  was  held  on  the  19th  of  November,  1618, 
the  svnod  of  Dort  proposed  obtaining  a  translation  of  the  Bible  from 
the  original  texts  into  Dutch,  which  was  judged  to  be  a  necessary 
wirL  In  the  seventh,  and  some  of  ihe  succeeding  seesious,  the  trans- 
^♦^itiTi  was  finally  agreed  to,  and  rules  laid  down  for  the  direction  of 
liir;  translators.  In  the  thirteenth  session,  on  the  26th  of  November, 
the  traajbtors  were  appointed,  when  the  following  were  chosen  by  a 
!:i\<'rity  of  votes :  John  Pogerman,  the  president  of  the  synod ;  Wil- 
lluu  Baudart  and  Gerson  Bucer,  for  the  Old  Testament;  Jacobus 
Viohnd,  Herman  Faukelius,  and  Peter  Cornelius,  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  Apocrypha.  The  synod  then  chose  sixteen  supervisors  of 
tbf  translation ;  and  also  resolved,  that  in  case  any  of  the  translators 
should  die  or  be  disabled  by  sickness,  the  president,  with  the  two 
iscv?iion,  and  the  scribes  of  the  synod,  should  be  empowered  to  appoint 
ucceasora. 

After  a  delay  of  nearly  ten  years,  the  translators  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment assembled  at  Leyden,  m  1628,  and  the  next  year,  1629,  the 
tnnslators  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  as  Herman  Faukelius,  pastor 
if  the  church  of  Middleburg,  and  Peter  Cornelius,  pastor  of  the  church 
if  Eochusan,  had  died  previous  to  their  meeting  together,  Anthony 
WJaus  and  FestuB  Hommius  were  chosen  in  their  stead.  When  the 
tniBiiLition  of  the  Old  Testament  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  first 
chapter  of  Ezekiel,  Gerson  Bucer  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  office 
by  Anthony  Thysius ;  Jacobus  Roland  also  died  when  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  had  advanced  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
tmalation  of  the  entire  Bible  was  completed  in  1632.  The  super- 
risoTi  of  the  Old  Testament  met  at  Leyden,  with  the  translators,  in 
1633;  and  those  of  the  New  Testament  in  1634 :  and  the  revision  was 
completed  in  October,  1635.  The  printing  of  the  Bible  was  finished 
in  1637,  when  it  appeared  in  folio  from  the  presses  of  Leyden  and  the 
Hague,  and  in  octavo  from  the  press  of  Amsterdam.  This  is  what  is 
callcrl  '  The  Dort  Bible.'  Editions  of  it  were  soon  rapidly  multiplied 
and  extensively  circulated. 

DOT,  in  Music,  a  point,  or  speck,  placed  after  a  note  or  rest,  in 
order  to  make  such  note  or  rest  half  as  long  again.  Thus  a  semibreve 
with  a  dot  is  equal  to  three  minims :  a  crotchet  rest  with  a  dot  is  equal 
to  three  quaver  rests.  In  modem  music  a  double  dot  is  often  used, 
in  which  case  the  second  is  equal  to  half  of  the  first.  Thus  a  double 
dotted  minim  is  equal  to  three  crotchets  and  a  quaver;  a  double- 
dotted  quaver  rest  is  equal  to  three  semiquaver  rests  and  one  demi- 
8«ni4uaver  rest.    Examples  : — 
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DOUAY  BIBLE.    [Bible.] 

DOUBLE-BASE,  the  largest  musical  instrument  of  the  viol  kind. 
[>'iol]  In  England,  Italy,  and  France,  the  double-baaa  has  three 
*tring8,  which  are  tuned  in  fourths : 


m 


■J   r   r 


{An  octave  lower,) 


In  Germany  a  fourth  string  is  used,  ttxned  a  fourth  below  the  deep- 
est  of  the  above. 

The  double-base,  In  full  orchestral  pieces,  takes  the  notes  written  for 
the  violoncello,  when  not  otherwise  directed,  and  if  these  are  not  too 
rapid,  but  always  gives  them  an  octave  lower.  It  may  be  considered 
as  the  foundation  of  the  band,  for  a  want  of  firmness  in  this  instru- 
ment is  more  fatal  in  its  consequences  than  unsteadiness  in  any  other. 

In  our  concerts  the  Italian  name  of  this  instrument,  Contra-bassa 

fcmore  strictly,  Con$rab-b(U8o),  is  aa  frequently  employed  as  its 
lish  appellation. 

DOUBLE  STARS.    [Starb,  DotiBLB.] 

DOUBLETS.  In  optical  instruments  where  high  powers  are  re« 
quired  there  is  much  practical  inconvenience  in  forming  single  lenses 
of  short  focal  length.  The  difficulty  has  been  obviated  by  ■Sie  use  of 
magnifiers  formed  of  two  or  more  lenses  combined.  The  most  efficient 
are  two  or  three  plano-convex  lenses,  with  their  convex  sides  towarda 
the  eye,  and  are  hence  called  doublcU  or  tripUts, 

DOUBLOON.    [Money.] 

DOUCHE.    [Bathing.] 

DOVETAIL,  a  term  in  construction.  A  dovetail  is  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  wood  or  metal  fashioned  into  the  fan-like  form  of  a  dove's 
tail,  and  let  into  a  corresponding  hollow  of  another  piece  of  wood, 
stone,  or  metal.  Dovetails  are  either  exposed  or  concealed ;  *'  con- 
cealed dovetailing  is  of  two  kinds,  lapped  and  mitred."  Dovetailed 
metal  cramps  are  much  used  in  masonry. 

DOWER  (Law)  is  that  part  of  the  husband's  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments  which  come  to  the  wife  upon  his  death,  not  by  force  of 
any  contract  expressed  or  implied  between  the  parties,  but  by  operation 
of  law,  to  be  completed  by  an  actual  assignment  of  particular  portions 
of  the  property. 

Prior  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  five,  and  until  the  passing  of  the 
Act  3  ft  4  WilL  lY.,  c.  105,  four  Idsxda  of  dower  were  known  to  the 
English  law. 

1.  Dower  at  the  common  law. 

2.  Dower  by  custom. 

8.  Dower  ad  ostium  ecclesiae. 

4.  Dower  ex  assensu  patris. 

5.  Dower  de  la  plus  beale. 

This  last  was  merely  a  consequence  of  tenure  by  knight's  service, 
and  was  abolished  by  stat.  12  Charles  II.  c.  24 ;  and  the  3rd  and  4th, 
having  long  become  obsolete,  were  finally  abolished  by  the  above- 
mentioned  statute. 

By  the  old  law,  dower  attached  upon  the  lands  of  which  the  husband 
was  seised  at  any  time  during  the  marriage,  and  which  a  child  of  the 
husband  and  wife  might  by  possibility  iidierit ;  and  they  remained 
liable  to  dower  in  the  hands  of  a  purchaser,  though  various  ingenious 
modes  of  conveyance  were  contrived,  which  in  some  cases  prevented 
the  attaching  of  dower;  but  this  liability  was  productive  of  great 
inconvenience,  and  frequently  of  injustice.  The  law  too  was  incon- 
sistent, for  the  wife  was  not  dowable  out  of  her  husband's  equitable 
estates,  although  the  hiLsband  had  his  courtesy  in  those  to  which  the 
wife  was  equitably  entitled.  [Coubtesy.]  To  remedy  these  incon- 
veniences the  statute  above  mentioned  was  passed,  and  its  objects  may 
be  stated  to  be :  1,  to  make  equitable  estates  in  possession  liable  tio 
dower ;  2,  to  take  away  the  right  to  dower  out  of  hmds  disposed  of  by 
the  husband  absolutely  in  his  life  or  by  will ;  3,  to  enable  the  husbandf, 
by  a  simple  declaration  in  a  deed  or  will,  to  bar  the  right  to  dower. 
This  could  always  have  been  done  by  levying  a  fine,  an  expensive  and 
inconvenient  remedy  :  while  the  increase  of  personal  property,  and  the 
almost  universal  custom  of  securing  a  provision  by  settlement,  afforded 
effectual  and  convenient  means  of  providing  for  a  wife. 

Dower  at  the  common  law  is  the  only  species  of  dower  which  affects 
lands  in  England  generally ;  dower  by  custom  is  only  of  local  appli- 
cation, as  dower  by  the  custom  of  gavelkind  and  Borough  English ; 
and  freebench  appUes  exclusively  to  copyhold  lands. 

In  order  to  dei^cribe  dower  at  the  common  law  clearly,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  follow  the  distribution  of  the  subject  made  by  Black- 
stone. 

1.  Who  may  be  endowed. 

2.  Of  what  a  wife  may  be  endowed. 
8.  IIow  she  shall  be  endowed. 

4.  How  dower  may  be  barred  or  prevented. 

1.  Who  may  he  endfoirce?.— Every  woman  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
nine  years  is  entitled  to  dower  by  common  law,  except  aliens,  and 
formerly  Jewesses,  so  long  as  they  continued  in  their  religion.  From 
the  disability  arising  from  alienage,  a  queen,  and  also  an  alien  licensed 
by  the  sovereign,  are  exempt. 

2.  Of  what  a  tcife  may  be  endoiced. — She  is  now  by  law  entitled  to  be 
endowed,  that  is,  to  have  an  estate  for  life  in  the  third  part  of  the 
lands  and  tenements  of  which  the  husband  was  solely  seised  either  in 
deed  or  in  law,  or  in  which  he  had  a  right  of  entry,  at  any  time  during 
the  coverture,  of  a  legal  or  equitable  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession, 
to  which  the  issue  of  the  husband  and  wife  (if  any)  might  by  possi- 
bility inherit. 

3.  J£qw  she  thaU  be  endovoed.—Bj  Magna  Charta  it  is  provided,  that 
the  widow  shall  not  pay  a  fine  to  tne  lord  for  her  dower^  and  that  aho 
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■hall  renuiii  in  the  cbiaf  house  of  her  huebuid  for  forty  dajB  *ft«r  hia 
death,  during;  which  time  her  dower  eh^  be  uaigned.  The  particular 
bode  end  hereditomeDtB  to  be  held  in  dower  must  be  emigDed  "by  the 
heir  of  Uia  husbtuid,  or  his  guardian,  bj  metes  and  bounds  if  divisible, 
otherwise  specially,  as  of  the  third  preseatation  to  a  benefice,  kc.  If 
the  heir  or  his  guardian  do  not  assign,  or  laiiisii  unfairly,  the  widow 
has  her  remedy  at  law,  and  the  sheriET  is  appointed  to  assign  her  dower ; 
or  by  bill  in  equity,  which  has  long  been  the  u^ual  remedy. 

i.  Iloa  doarr  may  he  barrtd  orpreraUtd. — A  woman  is  barred  of  her 
dower  by  the  attainder  of  her  hiistiond  for  treason,  by  her  own 
attainder  for  tieason,  or  felony,  by  divorce  i  vinculo  nHUn'monii,  by 
elopement  from  her  husband  and  lirinE  with  her  adulterer,  by  detain- 
ing the  title-deeds  from  the  hair  at  law,  until  she  restores  them,  by 
nlienatlou  of  the  lands  tudgned  her  for  a  srester  eetate  than  she  has 
in  them  ;  and  she  might  also  be  barred  of  her  dower  by  levying  a  fine, 
or  suffering  a  recovery  during  her  marriage,  while  those  ossuranees 
existed.  But  the  moat  uaual  means  of  barring  dower  are  by  jointuree, 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  10(  and  by  the 
act  of  the  husband.  Before  the  stst,  of  Will  IV.,a  fine  or  recovery  by 
the  husband  and  wife  was  the  only  mode  by  which  a  right  to  dower 
which  had  airtady  attached  could  be  barred,  though,  by  means  of  a 
■imple  fonn  of  conveyance,  a  husbaud  might  prevent  the  right  to 
dower  &om  arising  at  all  upon  lands  purchased  by  him.  By  the  above- 
mentioned  statute,  it  is  provided  that  no  noroon  shall  be  entitled  to 
dower  out  of  any  lands  absolutely  disposed  of  by  her  husband  either 
in  his  life  or  by  will,  and  that  his  debts  and  engagements  shall  be 
valid  and  efTectusl  as  against  tJie  right  of  the  widow  to  dower.  And  I 
further,  that  any  declaration  by  the  husband,  cither  by  deed  or  will, 
that  the  dower  of  hia  wife  shall  be  subjected  to  any  restrictions,  or 
that  she  shall  not  have  any  dower,  shall  be  efiectuA  It  is  abo  pro- 
vided that  a  simple  devise  of  real  estate  to  the  wife  by  the  husband 
shall,  uule^  a  contrary  intention  be  expressed,  opemle  in  bar  of  her 
dower.  As  to  the  law  of  dower  in  the  United  States  of  America,  see 
vdL  It.  Kent's '  Commentaries,' 

DOWNS.    pUBM.] 
'     DOXOLOOY,  a  torn 

hjgxat  and  that  from  thi  ^     ,  .,  .^        r 

word  or  saying.  The  doiology  in  the  condudmg  paragraph  of  tbt 
Lord's  Prayar,  "  Thine  ia  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory," 
is  left  oat  of  many  of  the  ancient  copies  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
though  it  appeals  in  othera ;  St.  Luke  omits  it  entirely.  The  authen- 
Ucity  of  this  form  of  praise,  as  a  paragraph  of  the  prayer,  has  been  a 
difficult  subject  of  disjiute.  It  does  nut  appear  in  the  Vulgate,  but  it 
seems  to  be  established  by  the  Greek  MSS.  and  the  Eastern  versions. 
Doiolc^  is  also  used  for  the  verse  used  in  the  Common  Piayer,  from 
Luke  iL  H,  "  Glory  to  Qod  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  to  all  men  ; "  and  for  the  short  hymn,  Gloria  PalH,  wUch  we  use 
in  OUT  church  service  at  the  end  of  every  psalm,  and  of  every  hymn 
except  Tt  Dtum,  which  is  a  doiology  of  itaelf.  Durand  and  other 
writers  consider  this  exception  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Romish  church  by  St.  Jerome.  The  first  express  mention  of  it  is  in 
the  second  councu  of  Vaison,  a.  d.  S29.  Amongst  the  early  Christians 
it  was  always  considered  as  a  solemn  profession  of  ^eir  belief  in  the 
Trinity. 
DRACHM.    [DRAM.] 

DRACHHA,  from  the  Oreek  draiAim  {ipi^pn),  a  mlver  coin,  the 
unit  of  tlie  Greek  coinage.  The  value  of  the  drachma  varied  in  the 
different  provinces  of  Orcece  :  though  it  was  the  chief  coin  in  use 
among  the  Greeks.  A  talent  contained  10,000  drachma:  reckoned  by 
weight,  but  a  talent  of  gold  was  worth  120,000  silver  drachmio.  The 
didrachm  or  two  drachms,  the  tridrachm  or  three  drachms,  and  the 
tetmdrachm  or  fcur  drachms,  were  its  multiples.  The  last  was  the 
largest  form  of  Qretl,.  silvar.  The  average  weight  o(  five  dmohmse  in 
the  British  Museum  is  60-92  grains ;  and  the  average  weight  of  three 
tetrsdrochmai  in  the  British  Museum  is  26056  grains.  The  Attic 
drachma  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  among  the  Greeks 
with  the  denarius  among  the  Romans  :  olierB  have  disputed  this ; 
hut  both  may  be  reconciled  by  the  consideration  that  the  number  of 
drachmw,  as  well  as  of  denarii,  which  went  to  the  ounce,  might  have 
been  subject  to  oocasioDal  variations. 


SUver.    Wdtht,  ei^g  Etdni. 

DRACINA,  the  name  pven  by  MeUndri  to  the  oolouring-matter  of 
^agon  8  blood,  and  which  he  supposed  to  he  a  vegetable  alkaloid  ;  but 
BerzehuB  and  Herberger  are  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  possess  alkaline 
properties ;  the  last-mentioned  chemist,  indeed,  calls  this  eolouring- 
matto  draamin,  and  he  considers  it  to  possess  rather  sub-add  proper- 
use  taan  such  as  denote  alkalinity. 


DKAOOira  BLOOD.  o 

DRACO  (the  dragon),  one  of  the  old  eooit^latiaiis,  rtfensd  bj 
Hyginus  to  tlie  fable  of  the  Heeperide&  It  is  oODstautlT  iititcd  I7 
the  older  writera  aa  being  placed  between  Ursa  Hsjor  lod  Uia  Hinnr, 
which  hardly  suits  the  present  position  of  the  constellaticii,  tarn  iu 
priDdpal  stars  are  all  contained  between  Ursa  Hinor,  Cepheui,  Cjgtiiu, 
and  Hercules.  The  two  stars  in  the  head  (B  and  7,  the  littn  ok- 
brated  aa  passing  very  near  Hie  zenith  of  the  south  of  EngUod,  ud  v 
being  the  one  used  in  the  discove:y  of  aberrut^D  [BluDLiir.  Bioc.  Df.]] 
are  nearly  in  the  line  joining  a  Cygni  (Deneb)  and  Arctami;  wtdJt 
seven  or  eight  smaller  stars  wind  lound  Ursa  Ulnor  in  such  1  muia 
as  to  render  the  name  of  the  constellation  not  un^ipropriatt  Tbi 
extreme  star  (x)  is  very  nearly  between  the  pole  star  u>d  its  poinlui 
[Un&a  Majob,]  The  principsl  stars  are  as  followa : — 
Ko.  In  Catalo(M 
No.  In  CUologM  orBrliiah 

'  ™  Ajsoclstiob  ITfc*i^M^ 

3914  !'5 

4239  Si 

4606  SE 

G097  S 

C348  J 

CG12  S 

BSiS  4 

C7Sfi  4 

5B23  t 

Sd37  ii 

6006  4 

607S  it 

eon  3 

6302  4' 

6612  S 
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DRACONIC  ACID.    [Akibk  Aoro.] 

DRAGON  IN,  tie  draana  above  mentioned,  may  be  obtamrf,"- 
cording  to  Melandri,  by  macerating  dragon's  blood  in  water  sciiiiilitel 
with  sulphuric  acid :  tiis  becomes  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  doan*  ici 
upon  the  draoonin,  which  is  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  very  huibk ;  il 
may  be  worked  between  tie  fingers,  and  drawn  into  Ihreadi  Ilnul* 
at  about  130°;  on  solidifying  it  becomes  of  a  crimson  co]oiir,ii(d«io 
triturated  gives  a  dnnabsr  red  colour.  It  dissolves  resdilj  in  ikM 
and  the  solution,  which  is  of  a  fine  red,  becomes  yellow  on  the  irjditia 
of  on  acid  ;  but  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali  the  red  colour  ia  taWrai 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  beaa  analysed. 

DRACONYL.    [Sttbol.] 

DRACYL,     [T0LUISE.I  ,      , 

DRAQOlBASa,  or  DROGOMANS  (Iroro  tha  TuAishnTiWM.1; 
the  term  by  which  the  interpreters  attached  bo  the  Europaui  moBlita 
and  embassies  in  the  Levant  are  known.  At  Constanlinople  Ihtf » 
the  chief,  and  in  most  cases  the  sole  medium  of  commonicatuD  betna 
Christian  ambasssdora,  who  ore  ignorant  of  the  Turkish  Itapitff,  tw 
the  Ottoman  Porte;  several  aro  attached  to  eveiy  embsBj, uiil  tie 
consuls  in  the  Turkish  dominions  generally  here  one.  Thtj  ue  ma 
bom  in  the  country,  and  are  chiefly  descended  from  old  Goimk  « 
Venetian  settlers.  Their  local  inlerBsta  and  srapaliias  hi«  oSa 
interfered  with  their  duties  ;  and  though  there  have  been  homraraMi 
exceptions,  they  are  not  distinguished  as  a  body  for  honoar  ai  in- 
tegrity. AustriaandFmnce,  however,  have  the  privily  of  ippMiiijn! 
one  of  their  own  subjecta  to  the  office.  The  French,  as  ««rij  "  <^' 
time  of  Louis  XIV,,  instituted  a  small  body  of  young  men,  t«dmiolJ 
called  Jmna  de  laague,  who  were  aont  to  the  country  to  l»ni  ^' 
hmguage  and  acquaint  themselves  with  its  laws  and  cmWnu;  ™ 
Austria  maintains  an  Oriental  academy  at  Conalantinople,  ^'"r' 
young  men  to  qualify  theraaelvea.  The  dragomans  snd  their  f»n™* 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  nations  whom  they  serve,«Kli«M<o^ 
from  Turkish  law, 

DRAGON'S  BLOOD,  the  produce  of  various  species  of  CMimW 
aent  to  Europe  in  several  forms.  1.  Dragon's  blood  m  lew  l«ar^ 
D.  in  lachrymis);  2.  Dragon's  blood  in  grams  (3,  D,  in  ^j 
8.  Dragon's  blood  in  reods  (8,  D,  in  baculis),  in  rods  about  1  to  1(  l» 
long,  about  the  thickness  of  the  finger,  covered  with  the  fro""°' rl 
pahn,  wrapped  round  it  with  spUt  branches  This  ii  the  l»( "" 
now  met  with  in  European  commorca.  __     , 

Many  other  kinds  of  dragon's  blood  sre  procured  from  dwW"  ^ 
in  various  ports  of  tie  worid,  of  which  two  only  are  worthy  "  ""^ 
1.  Dragon's  blood  in  mossee,  obtained  both  in  the  E»it  Iiwi" '»' 
Madeira  1^  wounding  the  stem  of  the  Dracana  Onuo  (Limi-),««n 
in  Iwge  shapeless  masses  of  a  violet  colour.  2,  S.  D.  de  Cutbe^ 
American  or  West  Indian  dragon's  blood,  obtained  from  the  itowawa 
i)mm{Linn.).  It  occurs  in  pieces  about  12  or  IJ  incboilotig,»;«" 
sharp  angle  on  one  side,  partly  wrapped  up  in  the  tendrili  <«  » °"; 
and  in  leaves.  Dragon's  blood  is  a  peculiar  resinous  colonnpip^ 
ciple  (Draconia),  mixed  with  benioic  acid  and  other ni*tle'»;  .' 
maoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  lUcohol,  eepedally  when  Wiuni, 
it  is  also  soluble  in  watery  saluUuns  of  the  causUo  .ilkalies,  "^'™j 
with  them  a  violet-coloured  solution ;  it  is  leas  soluble  la  etlW " 
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oils,  bnt  soluble  in  acetic  acid.    Sulphuric  acid  chars  it.    Analysed  by 
Berberger,  100  parts  yielded^ 

Fatty  matter       *        •       I       l        .        •    2*00 
Oxalate  of  lime       ••••••    1*60 

Phosphate  of  lime       •        •        •        •        •    6*70 

Benzoio  aeid  ; •    6*00 

Draeonia    .......  7Ci,*70 

Aocordmg  to  Herberger,  draconin  is  not  an  alkaloid,  as  Mdandri 
bought,  but  a  sub-acid.    {'  Joum.  de  Pharm./  xviL  p.  225.) 

Dragon's  blood  possesses  no  astringent  properties,  as  was  once  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case,  owing  to  kino  being  confounded  with  iL  It  is 
DOW  seldom  used  internally,  but  it  is  added  to  tooth-powders.  It  is 
however  employed  as  a  colouring  matter  and  an  ingredient  in 
vamiahes. 

A  spurious  dragon's  blood  is  often  made  with  colophony,  olibanum, 
turpeutine,  &C.,  coloured  red  with  powdered  Saunder*s-wood.  Gum 
Sea€gal  is  also  dyed  red  with  tincture  of  Saunder's-wood  and  passed 
for  dragon's  blood.  The  spurious  is  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  the  Zea 
Mai3,  or  Indian  com. 

Dragon's  blood  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  by  them  called 
KonrafStpls,  cinnabar,  a  name  which  they  also  gave,  aa  we  now  do,  to  a 
minenJ,  the  red  bisulphuret  of  mercury  or  minium. 

DRAGOON.     [Cavalry.] 

DRAIN.  An  artificial  channel  formed  in  the  ground  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  surplus  waters,  whether  they  be  supplied  from  the 
atmosphere  or  from  land  springs.  These  drains  may  be  formed  either 
of  loose  stones,  of  pipes  of  ordinary  brick  earth  or  of.  stonewure,  or  of 
masonry  or  brickwork,  according  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
w^ter  to  be  removed,  or  to  local  conditions  of  economy.  Drains  are 
classified  under  the  names  of  sub-drains,  main-drains,  and  outfall-drains, 
according  to  the  functions  they  may  discharge  in  a  system. 

DRAIN-TRAP.  A  pit  formed  at  the  entrance  to  a  drain,  for  the 
purpoBe  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  mephitic  gases  which  are 
frequently  given  off  from  the  waters  collected  by  a  system  of  drainage ; 
and  also  of  preventing,  as  much  as  possible,  the  introduction  of  sand, 
drift;  or  other  encumbering  materials,  into  the  subterranean  channels. 
The  pit  contains,  usually,  a  species  of  hydraulic  seal,  which  constitutes, 
in  fact,  the  trap,  formed  by  means  of  a  tongue  descending  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  as  in  sketch  a,  when  Uie  trap  is  placed  in  the 


conree  of  the  drain ;  or  by  a  solid  bell-covering,  the  lip  of  which  dips 
into  the  water  in  the  ordmary  bell  traps,  such  as  are  used  in  London 
bouFes  for  ginks,  drains,  rain- water-pipes,  &c.  A  siphon  bend  in  the 
course  of  a  dradn-pipe  will  constitute  an  efficient  drain-trap,  so  far  as 
the  prevention  of  smell  only  is  concerned ;  but  it  is  exposed  to  the 
Krions  objection  of  being  likely  to  become  choked,  if  the  waters  should 
tiaasport  much  suspend^  matter. 

DRAINAGE.  The  removal  from  the  ground  of  any  waters  whose 
sojnum  might  be  pernicious,  from  whatever  source  they  may  be  hup- 
plied,  and  the  provision  of  an  adequate  discharge  for  those  waters, 
constitute  the  airt  of  drainage,  which  has  at  all  times  engaged  the  most 
Berioos  attention  of  the  hydraulic  engineer.  The  Egyptians  and  the 
Assyrians  at  a  very  early  period  executed  some  curious  drainage  works, 
the  remains  of  which  stiU  survive ;  and  the  Etruscan  predecessors  of 
tlie  Roman  civilisation  practised  the  art  with  great  success,  as  certainly 
wa8  proved  by  the  extraordinary  operations  effected  under  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Friscus  for  the  drainage  of  the  low  lands  at  the  feet  of  the 
seven  hills.  The  Romans  themselves  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  this  subject ;  and  there  are  in  the  treatises  of  Columella,  Yarro, 
Cato,  on  agriculture,  and  in  the  books  of  Yitruvius  and  Pliny,  many 
remarkable  passages  illustrating  the  practice  of  the  Romans  in  this 
branch  of  applied  sciences.  In  the  middle  ages  the  art  of  drainage 
seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  ,*  and  it  was  not  until  about  the  end 
of  the  16th  century  that  any  great  works  of  this  description  were 
undertaken.  At  that  period,  tiie  Dtitch  engineers  commenced  the 
works  for  draining  the  lakes  of  the  province  of  North  Holland,  which 
now  constitute  the  fertile  polders  of  the  Purmer,  Beemster,  Woermer, 
&C.;  and  subsequently  the  great  operation  of  draining  the  Bedford 
Level  was  commenced  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Cornelius  Yermuyden. 
AH  these  works  however  were  superficial,  so  to  speak,  and  they  were 
only  executed  in  low-lying,  swampy  districts ;  but  about  the  end  of  the 
last  century  Elkington  turned  his  attention  to  the  removal  of  the 
injurious  waters  of  upland  districts,  and  the  art  of  drainage  rapidly 
assumed,  in  consequence  of  his  success,  the  peculiar  character  which  it 
now  bears.  Messrs.  Smith  of  Beanstone,  Parkes,  and  Bailey  Denton, 
bave  perhaps  been  the  persons  who  have  contributed  the  most  to  its 
advancement. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  drainage,  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
it  may  be  divided  into  two  great  braocheB,  namely^  the  draisage  by 
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means  of  open  cuts,  or  the  dnunage  by  meaoa  of  subterranean  channels ; 
and  again,  of  late  years,  a  distinction  has  been  made  between  rural  and 
tu-ban  dndnage,  because  the  latter  has  been  made  to  comprehend  the 
removal  of  household  refuse  in  the  form  usually  known  as  sewerage. 

Drainage  by  open  cuts  of  course  can  only  be  applicable  when  the 
waters  to  be  removed  do  not  attain  a  level  superior  to  that  of  the 
ground,  and  when  there  is  an  efficient  outfall,  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial ;  and  its  success  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  regular  per- 
manent discharge  of  the  waters  supplied  by  the  collecting  drains.  The 
surface  of  the  water  in  these  collecting  drains  must  always  be  kept  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  surface  as  to  prevent  any  injurious  action 
upon  the  vegetation  of  the  land,  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  drainage 
by  open  cuts  is  almost  exclusively  reserved  for  agricultural  districts. 
In  the  outfall  drains,  the  water  must  not  be  allowed  to  stagnate,  and 
the  cuts  must  be  formed  of  such  dimensions,  and  in  such  directions,  as 
to  ensure  the  discharge  in  the  smallest  possible  time.  The  riiles  for 
calculating  the  areas  and  the  inchnations  of  these  drains  will  be  found 
under  Hydraulics. 

^  In  such  cases  as  those  of  the  polders  of  Holland,  and  of  the  fen 
districts  of  the  east  of  England,  where  the  natural  surface  of  the 
land  is  beneatii  the  mean  water  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  isolate  the  land  about  to  be  drained,  and  to 
create  an  artificial  outfall  into  which  the  waters  were  raised,  by  arti- 
ficial means,  to  a  level  which  would  allow  of  their  subsequent  dis- 
charge. The  Dutch  engineers  call  these  out-falls  when  they  surround 
a  previously  submerged  district,  **  ring  dykes ;"  and  generally  speaking, 
they  raise  the  drainage  waters  into  them  by  means  of  Archimedian 
screws,  or  of  dash  wheels,  worked  by  windoGiills  of  a  very  rude  and 
primitive  construction.  In  the  drainage  of  the  Haarlem  lake,  however, 
steam  power  was  resorted  to,  and  the  water  from  the  submain  drains  is 
led,  through  large  cuts,  to  the  pumps  of  some  immense  Cornish  engines 
of  about  400-horse  power  each,  to  be  raised  by  them  into  the  ring 
dyke,  whose  dimensions  are  not  less  than  125  feet  in  width  by  10  feet 
deep  on  the  average.  The  outfall  of  the  ring  dyke  of  the  Haarlem 
lake  is  into  the  Spaam,  a  river  falling  ultimat^y  into  the  Zuyder  Zee; 
and  as  the  Spaam  is  itself  frequently  closed  by  high  tides  or  by  storms, 
an  elaborate  system  of  stop  gates,  and  some  large  steam-pumping 
engines,  working  a  set  of  dash- wheels,  is  provided  to  ensure  the  dia^ 
charge  of  the  land  waters  dtuing  those  periods.  Yeiy  nearly  the  same 
principles  have  been  adopted  in  designing  ti^e  works  lately  executed  in 
the  fen  districts  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire;  but  in  these 
countries  it  often  happens  that  the  formation  of  a  large  intercepting 
drain  (for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  at  once  the  uphmd  waters,  with- 
out their  being  allowed  to  pass  into  the  drainage  cuts  of  Uie  lower 
level),  will  considerably  diminish  the  duty  required  of  the  outfall 
drain.  Local  conditions  must  always  affect  iJiese  matters  of  detaU; 
but  the  principle — the  removal  of  the  lai^est  possible  quantity  of 
water  by  gravitation,  instead  of  by  artificial  means — is  of  universal 
application. 

The  dnunage  of  bogs,  or  swamps,  in  mountainous  districts,  may 
very  often  give  rise  to  the  application  of  other  laws ;  as  for  instance, 
when  the  water,  which  maintains  the  permanent  state  of  humidity  it  is 
desired  to  remedy,  is  supplied  by  springs  rising  under  considerable 
pressure ;  or  when  the  swampiness  of  the  locality  arises  from  the  mere 
accumulation  of  water  at  the  wet  seasons  of  the  year.  The  Bog  of 
Allen  was  an  instance  of  the  former  condition,  and  in  that  case 
the  water  was  relieved  by  forming  a  series  of  artificial  channels,  or 
vertical  pipes,  through  wnich  it  rose,  and  poured  into  a  new  outfall 
drain.  The  Chat  Moss,  however,  was  drained  simply  by  means  of  open 
cuts,  so  traced  as  to  carry  off  the  surface  waters  as  rapidly  as  they  fell, 
and  by  a  trifling  improvement  in  the  outfaU.  The  latter  operation  is, 
moreover,  the  principal  one  required  to  obviate  the  supposed  incon- 
venience from  the  occasional  accumulation  of  rain  waters ;  and  it  may 
be  stated  that  there  are  many  thousand  acres  of  the  best  land  in 
Europe,  now  improducUve,  which  might  be  easily  brought  into  culti- 
vation by  the  execution  of  some  unimportant  works  to  lower  the  level 
of  the  natural  water  courses  of  the  districts  in  which  these  now  value- 
less tracts  are  situated.  In  the  north  of  Spain,  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  there  are  numerous  tracts  which  only  require  to 
be  thus  treated. 

The  works  necessaiy  for  the  drainage  of  a  large  morass,  or  fenny 
district,  are  usually  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  the  intervention  of 
the  legislature,  or  of  the  state ;  because  they  involve  in  many  instances 
serious  interference  with  private  rights,  and  great  changes  in  the  hydro- 
graphical  arrangements  of  the  whole  water  shed  with  which  they  are 
connected.  Perhaps  Wells'  history  of  the  '  Bedford  Level '  may  furnish 
some  of  the  most  Suable  information  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject; 
or  the  series  of  Acts  which  govern  the  proceedings  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Fen  districts  of  Cambridgeshire,  namely,  29  Geo.  II.,  c 
22;  89  &  40  Geo.  IIL,  c  26;  50  Geo.  IlL,  c.  194;  or  those  ktely 
passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  various  Lands  Drainage  and  Improve- 
ment Companies,  may  be  referred  to  as  illustrating  the  principles  of 
legislation  recently  adopted  in  England  in  these  matters.  The  reports 
by  de  Prony  on  the  amelioration  of  the '  Pontine  Marshes;'  by  Tartini, 
on  the  'Maremme  Toscane;'  and  by  Fossombroni,  on  the  'Yal  di 
Chiana,'  may  be  cited  as  illustrations  of  the  scientific  principles  to  be 
applied  in  designing  the  necessaiy  works.  Dugdale's  'History  of 
Embankment  and  Draining;'  may  also  be  advantageously  conaultedi  aa 
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may  also  the  comznunicationB  to  parliament^  hj  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  '  Report  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Irish  bogs/ 

A  system  of  drainage  ezclusiyely  by  open  cuts  is,  at  the  present  day, 
Bo  rare  in  our  own  coimtry,  and  in  fact  in  all  countries,  where  there  is 
the  ordinary  yariety  of  hill  and  dale,  that  the  meaning  of  the  generic 
term,  drainaffe,  has  almost  been  perverted  to  that  of  a  subterranean 
drainage,  ll^ere  are,  however,  very  essential  differences  between  the 
conditions  which  are  adapted  to  these  respective  modes  of  operation, 
and  it  is  dangerous  therefore  to  admit  any  confusion  in  the  names 
by  which  they  are  characterised.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
differences  arises  from  the  hct  that  in  open  drainage  little  reference 
need  be  made  to  the  daily  rain-fall,  provided  the  outfall  be  established 
under  such  conditions  as  to  prevent  any  serious  accumulation  of  water, 
whilst  the  rain-fall  of  the  particular  district  will  regulate  the  dimen- 
sions  to  be  given  to  a  series  of  subteiranean  draons,  in  connection 
with  the  usual  considerations  with  respect  to  the  permeability  of  the 
strata.  It  usually  happens  also  that  little  reference  need  be  made 
to  the  permeability  of  the  low  lands,  to  which  sJone  the  open  cut 
drainage  can  be  economically  applied ;  because  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  cuts  is  usually  maintained  at  a  permanent  line,  and  it  is  only 
the  excess  of  water  which  is  removed.  In  fact,  in  the  districts 
wherein  drainage  is  effected  by  open  cuts,  the  class  of  cultivation  is 
usually  such  as  to  require  the  presence  of  a  definite  quantity  of  water 
in  the  subsoil,  and,  in  the  polders  of  Holland  especially,  very  serious 
evil  results  from  an  abnormal  lowering  of  the  water  line.  In  disMcts 
wherein  subterranean  drains  are  used,  however,  it  is  essential  to  remove 
as  rapidly  as  possible  any  waters  which  might  have  a  tendency  to 
stagnate  around  the  roots  of  the  plants,  or  to  prevent  the  surface  of 
the  ^ound  from  being  cooled  by  the  rising  of  springs.  The  practiod 
details  of  the  two  systems  of  drainage  are  naturally  much  affected  by 
these  peculiar  local  condi^ons,  and  in  the  case  of  tiie  subterranean 
drainage  the  physical  outlines  of  the  country  will  further  affect  the 
question,  by  reason  of  the  greater  or  less  facilities  they  offer  for  the 
throwing  off,  or  retaining  surface  waters. 

In  pro^ly  drained  land,  situated  at  such  levels  as  to  allow  the  water 
collected  in  the  outfall  drains  to  flow  freely,  the  suHace  of  the  ground 
is  always  dressed  into  such  tables,  or  ridges,  as  to  ensure  the  discharge 
of  the  water  falling  from,  the  atmosphere  which  does  not  permeate  the 
surface  itself ;  and  the  drains  have  only  to  cany  off  the  water  which 
soaks  throu^  the  ground.  Evidently,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
drains  must  be  placed  at  distances  varying  according  to  the  degree  of 
permeability  of  the  ground,  and  also  of  the  nature  of  the  subsoil, 
though  the  latter  condition  would  rather  affect  the  depth  of  the  drains 
than  their  lateral  distances.  Some  discussion  has  taken  place  amongst 
the  leading  professors  of  the  art  with  respect  to  these  details ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  simply  fallen  into  the  error  of  all  absolute  theoreticians, 
for  it  must  evidently  be  absurd  to  apply  indiscriminately  any  system 
of  either  deep  or  shallow  drains;  and  it  must  as  evidently  be  the  proper 
course  to  modify  both  the  depth  and  the  distance  apart  of  the  drains^ 
according  to  local  drcumstances. 

The  only  invariable  condition  affecting  the  depth  of  drains  is,  that 
tiiey  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  agricultural  operations.  In 
lig^t  lands  the  plough  often  does  not  descend  more  than  8  inches,  and 
even  in  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  North  of  Spain  not  more  than 
4  inches ;  whilst  in  heavy  stiff  clays,  as  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  the 
depth  of  the  plough  is  not  less  than  from  18  to  20  inches.  It  is  there- 
fore customary  to  place  the  drains,  even  in  what  is  called  shallow 
drainage,  at  a  minimum  depth  of  from  20  to  24  inches,  measuring 
from  the  top  of  the  material  constituting  the  channel  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  muTiTnnm  depth  at  which  drains  are  laid  does  not 
exceed  under  any  circumstances  from  6  to  8  feet,  and  it  is  only  occa- 
sionally that  the  depth  is  made  more  than  4  feet  6  inches  from  the  sur- 
face. In  shallow  drainage  the  number  of  the  drains  is  increased,  j^yi^ 
they  are  brought  closely  together ;  whilst  in  deeper  drainage  the  distance 
is  augmented.  Smith  of  Deanstone,  who  was  an  advocate  for  shallow 
drains,  usually  made  them  from  6  to  8  yaids  apart,  and  about  3  feet 
deep.  Parkes  recommends,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  distances  asunder 
should  be  made  from  18  to  20  yards,  and  that  the  depth  should  be 
made  from  4  feet  6  mches  to  8  feet.  The  choice  of  the  respective 
systems  must,  however,  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  as 
much  as  by  that  of  the  soil  itself,  and  veiy  careful  observations  should 
be  made  before  either  of  them  is  adopted. 

The  width  of  the  trenches  will  be  regulated  by  the  depth  of  the 
drain  rather  than  by  any  other  condition,  for  it  must  be  made  wide 
enough  to  allow  the  workmen  to  perform  easily  any  of  the  operations 
required  for  levelling  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  or  for  placing 
the  pipes  or  other  materials.  In  practice  it  is  found  that,  for  a  depth 
of  S  feet,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  a  width  of  1  foot  at  the  surface  and 
8  feet  at  the  bottom ;  for  a  depth  of  about  4  feet,  these  widths  become 
respectively  1  foot  4  inches  and  8  inches ;  whilst  for  a  depth  of  8  feet 
tiiey  become  respectively  2  feet  6  inches  and  1  foot  2  inches,  even  in 
hard  resisting  grounds,  which  are  not  likely  to  cave  in,  as  the  workmen 
say.  The  width  of  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is 
regulated  rather  by  the  necessity  for  its  being  sufficiently  wide  to 
enable  the  workmen  to  lay  the  pipes  than  by  any  other  condition ;  and 
it  is  also  found,  practically,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  regu- 
larity of  the  inclination  of  the  bottom,  unless  the  men  can  stand 
directly  upon  it    The  success  of  a  system  of  drainage  depends  greatly 


upon  the  last-named  condition, — ^namely,  the  regularity  of  the  incli- 
nation, as  also  upon  its  being  made  such  as  to  ensure  the  constant  fluw 
of  the  water.  Generally^  speaking,  a  fall  of  1  in  200,  in  the  miaor 
drains,  will  suffice,  especially  when  the  drain-tilsB  have  been  wellaad 
carefully  laid. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  make  the  sub-drains  of  any  great  kogth  if  their 
inclination  should  be  considerable ;  because,  under  sudi  circuiostaDceg, 
it  is  possible  that  the  head  of  water  in  the  pipes  or  channela  mizhi 
burst  them,  and  there  is  always  danger  of  an  accumulation  of  ^dlt. 
Qenerally  speaking,  the  smaller  drains  do  not  exceed  100  yardi  in 
length  before  discharging  into  submains  of  larger  dimendona;  and  the 
latter  are  limited  to  a  length  of  about  300  yards  before  diBcfaaigb^ 
into  open  ditches,  or  into  the  main  outfall  of  the  district  If  it  « en 
possible,  it  would  even  be  preferable  to  make  the  small  (apes  or  cfaao- 
nels  themselves  discharge  into  the  open  ditches,  without  using  aoj 
sub-mains.  An  important  remark  to  be  made  with  r^ardtoevdr 
description  of  subterranean  channel  is,  that  they  must  be  carried  as  hr 
as  possible  from  trees  or  hedges ;  because  the  roots  of  the  latter  hare  a 
remarkable  avidity  for  water,  and  they  are  sure  to  find  their  way  into 
any  channel  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  sub-mains  should 
be  laid  a  little  below  the  ordinary  Ime  of  the  smaller  chaonela,  in  order 
to  communicate  to  the  water  a  greater  velocity  when  it  approach^  the 
point  of  junction ;  and  the  junctions  should  be  made  with  a  curre 
upon  the  plan,  so  as  to  avoid  any  direct  interference  with  the  lines  of 
flow  of  the  respective  streams. 

There  are  several  modes  employed  for  the  pmpose  of  filling  in  tbe 
trenches  of  drains,  the  choice  of  which  must  be  regulated  by  local  a>n- 
ditions  of  economy;  though,  as  a  general  rule,  it  would  unqaestiouablj 
be  better  to  resort  to  the  use  of  pipes  of  stone  or  of  earth^vare.  The 
cheapest,  but  also  the  least  permanent,  mode  of  forming  the  cbacoel 
consists  in  cutting  a  species  of  shoulder  near  the  bottom  of  the  ^ench, 
upon  which  a  thick  sod  of  the  grass  from  the  surface  is  laid,  with  tbe 
grass  downwards,  and  then  filling  in  the  remainder  of  the  trench  vith 
light  permeable  earth.  In  coun&es  where  stones  are  eadly  obtaioai, 
it  is  customary  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  dunoe!; 
and  this  is  eflected  by  placing  two  slaos  in  an  inclined  position  to  one 
another,  and  covering  them  to  a  certain  height  with  the  smaller  bnikta 
stones.  Both  the  stone  and  the  turf  channels  are,  however,  liable  to 
become  silted  up,  or  even  to  be  choked,  by  the  pedpitation  of  the 
salts  which  the  waters  may  hold  in  solution;  and  it  is  on  these accounu 
that  agricultural  engineers  have,  of  late,  given  very  decided  prefereice 
to  the  use  of  tile  or  pipe  drains.  Fonneriv  the  tile  and  ahoednim 
were  the  most  generally  used ;  and,  in  filling  them  in,  it  waa  castoaorr 
to  lay  flat  tiles  or  shoes  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  which  choea  were 
made  about  14  inches  long  and  about  5  inches  wide,  and  upon  them  to 
place  the  tiles,  of  the  same  length,  and  from  8  to  4  inches  wide  and 
4  or  5  inches  high.  Of  lato  yean  cylindrical  tubes  have  bem  almost 
exclusively  used,  not  only  on  account  of  the  economy  of  their  manu- 
facture, but  also  of  the  greater  ease  and  regularity  witii  which  thej 
can  be  laid.  These  pipes  are  made  of  almost  any  diameter,  frox 
1  foot  to  1  inch,  and  of  lengths  varying  from  14  inches  in  the  snalkr 
dimensions  to  2  feet  in  the  larger  ones ;  the  2  inch  pipee  being  gene- 
rally used  for  the  small  drains,  and  the  4  or  6  inch  pipes  for  sub-maim 
imder  normid  conditions.  When  cylindrical  pipes  are  used  in  peaty  or 
very  moveable  soils,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  abutting  jointe  by 
means  of  collars ;  but  in  ordinary  soils  no  such  precautions  are  reqoir&i 
to  be  observed.  Drain-pipes  of  ordinary  brick  or  tile  eaiih  are  made  in 
almost  every  county  in  England  by  a  very  simple  spedeeof  machmoy, 
and  tliey  are  burnt  in  dose  kilns,  the  prices  in  the  makei^s  y^  ^ 
usually  about  as  follows : — For  pipes, 

1  in.  diam.,  theprieeis  U.  Bd,  per  1000,  and  acart wilk  4  honcfcnMnyiBM 

«    0  „  H  '^ 

'  "^  •  ^  m 

13  0  „  ,,  «w* 

In  the  most  economically  oonitnicted  tile  faotoriss,  indeed,  it  ipF^ 
that  the  outlay  upon  plant  is  so  small,  that  ahnost  any  lar^  W^ 
proprietor  woiild  have  a  direct  interest  in  making  tales  on  hu  owa 
account.  The  total  expense  of  a  Scragg's  pipe-making  machine,  • 
pug-mill,  drying-shed,  and  kiln  to  hold  40,000  tiles,  would,  acooniuig  to 
Captain  Jolmston,  not  exceed  220/. 

It  mav  be  here  addfid,  that  the  ordinary  cost  of  pipe-diainige  m 
day  land  will  vary,  according  to  its  more  or  less  permeable  nature, 
between  21. 10*.  to  51,  per  acre  :  in  rocky  ground,  of  course  the  <^ 
would  be  increased,  but  f ortunatdy  drainage  is  rarely  retjuiroi  u  suca 
positions.  . 

In  town  drainage  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  system  to  » 
adopted  will  depend  upon  the  consideration  as  to  whether  or  not  t^ 
surface  or  rain  waters  are  to  be  carried  off  simultaneously  with  uioa 
furnished  by  the  houses  to  which  all  modem  improvements  ireappUt' 
Drainage  in  itself  is  indeed  distinct  from  sewerage;  and  thematen^ 
which  are  adapted  for  the  one  operation  njay  be  very  in»PF^PP".L^ 
the  other— a  fact  which  unfortunately  has  been  overlooked  by  u» 
oflicial  authorities  who  have  latdy  assumed  to  teach  local  boards  l^f 
they  ought  to  execute  sanitary  works.  For  many  reasons  it  ww 
preferable  to  defer  the  consideration  of  this  subject  ^  the^ 
SBWKK1.QB ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  here  to  observe  that,  ^"P^^ 
cases  where  a  town  may  be  situated  upon  the  outcrop  of  a  penneaw 
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itratam  likely  to  feed  any  snilace  Bprings  or  waterconnes,  as  Croydon 
or  Ipewich,  for  instance,  very  serioua  evil  would  be  produced  by 
neglectiog  to  provide  aa  energetically  for  the  removal  of  rain  or  of 
subtemnean  waters,  as  by  neglecting  to  remove  the  house  refuse. 
Tbe  impermeable  stoneware  drains,  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
recommend  indiscriminately,  are,  in  fact,  very  often  a  source  of  great 
nuitdiief,  unlena  they  are  accompanied  by  a  series  of  permeable  stibsoil 
diains.  The  latter  must  be  made  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  carry  off 
at  once  the  maximum  quantity  of  rain  which  may  run  off  from  the 
draiiMge  area,  and  those  dimensions  must  therefore  be  materially  affected 
bj  the  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  said  area,  or,  in  other  woros,  by  the 
ooQiideration  as  to  whether  it  be  or  be  not  built  upon,  or  whether  it 
be  paved  or  merely  ordinary  ground ;  the  relief  of  the  surface  will 
also  materially  influence  the  rapidity  with  which  the  rain-flow  of  a 
town  will  find  its  way  into  the  drains.  Generally  speaking  it  is  found, 
mcreover,  that  the  subsoil  waters  which  find  their  way  into  town 
drains  are  exposed  to  such  extraordinary  chemical  re-actions,  that  they 
are  as  little  fitted  to  be  poured  into  the  superficial  watercourses  as  even 
the  waters  of  sewen. 

DRAINIXQ.  As  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture  is  essential  to 
regetation,  so  an  excess  of  it  is  highly  detrimental.  In  the  removal  of 
this  exceas  consists  the  art  of  draining.  The  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
truth,  may  perhaps  be  better  expreaied  thus :  As  water  stagnant  in 
theeoil  is  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  all  our  cultivated  plants,  fertility 
is  greatly  promoted  by  the  art  of  draining,  which  induces  its  circulation 
thnm^  the  soiL 

Water  may  render  land  unproductive  by  covering  it  entirely  or 
partially,  forming  lakes  or  bogs ;  or  there  may  be  an  exceas  of  moisture 
diffused  through  the  soil  and  stagnating  in  it,  by  which  the  fibres  of 
the  roots  of  all  plants  which  are  not  aquatic  are  injured,  if  not 
destroyed. 

From  these  different  causes  of  infertility  arise  three  different  branches 
of  the  art  of  draining,  which  require  to  be  separately  noticed. 

1.  To  drain  land  which  is  flooded  or  rendered  marshy  by  water 
eoming  over  it  from  a  higher  level,  and  having  no  adequate  outlet 
below. 

2.  To  drain  land  where  springs  rise  to  the  surface,  and  where  there 
are  no  natural  channels  for  the  water  to  nm  off. 

3.  To  drain  land  which  is  wet  from  its  impervious  nature. 

The  first  branch  inchides  all  those  extensive  operations  where  large 
tracts  of  land  are  reclaimed  by  means  of  embankments,  canahs,  sluices, 
and  mills  to  raise  the  water ;  or  where  deep  cuts  or  tunnels  are  made 
through  hills  which  formed  a  natural  dun  or  barrier  to  the  water. 
Such  works  are  generally  undertaken  by  assodations  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  government,  or  by  the  government  itself ;  few  individuals 
being  possessed  of  sufficient  capital,  or  having  the  power  to  oblige'  all 
whose  interests  are  affected  by  the  draining  of  the  land,  to  give  their 
cc>nsent  and  afford  assistance.  In  the  British  dominions  there  is  no 
di  faculty  in  obtaining  the  sanction'  of  the  legislature  to  any  under- 
taking which  appears  likely  to  be  of  public  benefit.  In  every  session 
of  parliament  Acts  are  passed  giving  certain  powers  and  privileges  to 
companies  or  individuals,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  put  into  execution 
extenave  plans  of  draining.  That  extensive  draining  in  the  counties 
of  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bedford  Level  [Geoo.  Drv.], 
waa  confided  to  tJie  managemeiit  of  a  chartered  corporation,  with 
considerable  powers,  aa  early  as  the  middle  of  the  17  th  century,  and 
by  thia  means  an  immense  extent  of  land  has  been  rendered  highly 
pTfjductive,  which  before  was  nothing  but  one  continued  marsh  or  fen. 
In  the  vallejrs  of  the  Jura,  in  the  canton  of  Neufch&tel  in  Switzer- 
land, which  are  noted  for  their  industry  and  prosperity,  extensive 
lakes  and  marshes  have  been  completely  laid  dry,  by  making  a  tunnel 
through  the  solid  rock,  and  forming  an  outlet  for  the  waters.  All 
these  operations  require  the  science  and  experience  of  civil  engineers, 
and  cannot  be  undertaken  without  great  means.  The  greater  part  of 
the  lowlands  in  the  Netherlands,  and  especially  in  Holland,  have  been 
reclaimed  from  the  seftf  or  the  rivere  which  flowed  over  them,  by 
embanking  and  dramlug,  and  are  only  kept  from  floods  by  a  constant 
attention  to  the  worka  originally  erected. 

^Vhere  the  land  ia  below  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water,  it  requires 
a  Cfjostant  removal  of  the  water  which  percolates  through  the  banks 
or  accumuktes  by  rains ;  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  sluices  and 
i&ilk,  as  is  the  case  in  the  fens  in  England.  The  water  is  collected  in 
nnmeroos  ditches  and  canals,  and  led  to  the  points  where  it  can  most 
conveniently  be  discharged  over  the  banks.  The  mills  commonly 
erecUni  for  this  purpose  are  driven  by  steam-power,  and  are  true 
water-wheels,  lifting  by  their  float-boards  enormous  quantities  at  every 
resolution  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  level. 

In  hilly  countries  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  waters  which  nm 
dovm  the  slopes  of  the  hilLs  collect  in  the  bottoms  where  there  is  no 
outlet,  and  where  the  soil  is  impervious.  In  that  case  it  may  some- 
times be  laid  dry  by  cutting  a  sufficient  chaimel  aH  round,  to  intercept 
the  waters  as  they  flow  down  and  to  carry  them  over  or  through  the 
lowest  part  of  the  surroimding  barrier.  We  shall  see  that  this  prin- 
ciple may  be  applied  with  great  advantage  in  many  cases  where  the 
wat4^r  could  not  be  drained  out  of  considerable  hollows  if  it  were 
allowed  to  run  into  them. 
When  there  are  diflerent  levels  at  which  the  water  is  pent  Up,  the 


draming  should  always  be  begun  at  the  highest;  because  it  may  happen 
that  when  this  is  laid  dry,  the  lower  may  not  have  a  great  excess  of 
water.  At  all  events,  if  the  water  is  to  be  raised  by  mechanic^ 
power,  there  is  a  saving  in  raising  it  from  the  highest  level,  instead 
of  letting  it  run  down  to  a  lower  from  which  it  has  to  be  raised  so 
much  higher. 

The  draining  of  land  which  is  rendered  wet  by  springs  arising  from 
under  the  soil  is  a  branch  of  more  general  application.  The  principles 
on  which  the  operations  are  carried  on  apply  as  well  to  a  small  field  as 
to  the  greatest  extent  of  land.  The  object  is  to  find  the  readiest  chan- 
nels by  which  the  superfluous  water  may  be  carried  off;  and  for  this 
pnrp<^®  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  strata  through  which  the  springs 
rise  is  indispensable.  It  would  be  useless  labour  merely  to  let  the  water 
run  into  drains  after  it  has  sprung  through  the  soil  and  appears  at  the 
surface,  as  ignorant  men  frequently  attempt  to  do,  and  thus  carry  it 
off  after  it  has  already  soaked  the  soiL  But  tho  origin  of  the  springs 
must,  if  poBsible,  be  detected;  and  one  single  drain  or  ditch  judiciously 
disposed  may  Lxy  a  great  extent  of  land  dry  if  it  cuts  off  the  springs 
before  they  run  into  the  soil.  Abundant  springs  which  flow  con- 
tinually geneitilly  proceed  from  the  outbreaking  of  some  porous 
stratum  in  which  the  waters  were  confined,  or  through  natural  crevices 
in  rocks  or  impervious  earth.  A  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the 
coimtry  will  greatly  assist  in  tracing  this,  and  tbe  springs  may  be  cut 
off  with  greater  certainty.  But  it  is  not  these  main  springs  which  give 
the  greatest  trouble  to  an  experienced  drainer;  it  is  the  various  land 
Bprings  which  are  sometimes  branches  of  the  former,  and  often  original 
and  independent  springs  arising  from  sudden  variations  in  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  subsoil.  The  annexed  diagram,  representing  a  section 
of  an  uneven  surface  of  land  will  explain  the  nature  of  the  strata  whioh 
produce  springs. 


Suppose  A  A  to  be  a  porous  substance  through  which  the  water 
filtrates  readily ;  and  B  B  to  be  a  stratum  of  loam  or  day  impervious  to 
water.  The  water  which  comes  through  a  a  wUI  nm  along  the  surface 
of  B  B  towards  s  s,  where  it  will  spring  to  the  surface  and  form  a  lake 
or  bog  between  s  and  s.  Suppose  another  gravelly  or  pervious  stratum 
under  the  last,  as  coo  bending  as  here  represented,  and  filled  with 
water  running  into  it  from  a  higher  level;  it  is  evident  that  this 
stratum  will  be  saturated  with  water  up  to  the  dotted  line  b  f  F,  which 
is  the  level  of  the  point  in  the  lower  rock,  or  impervious  stratum  d  d, 
where  the  water  can  run  over  it.  If  the  stratum  bb  has  any  crevices  in 
it  below  the  dotted  line  the  water  wiH  rise  through  these  to  the  surface 
and  form  springs  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  or  bog  ;  and  if  B  b 
were  bored  through  and  a  pipe  inserted  rising  up  to  the  dotted  line,  as 
e  Of  the  water  would  rise  and  stand  at  o.  If  there  were  no  springs  at 
8  8,  the  space  below  the  dotted  line  might  stiU  be  filled  with  water 
rising  from  the  stratum  0  0  0  ;  but  if  the  boring  took  place  at  o  the 
wat-^  would  not  rise,  but  on  the  contrary,  if  there  were  any  on  the 
surface,  it  would  be  carried  down  to  the  porous  stratum  boo  and  run 
off.  Thus  in  one  situation  boring  will  bring  water,  and  in  another  it 
will  take  it  ofL  This  principle  being  well  understood  will  greatly 
facilitate  all  draining  of  springs.  Wherever  water  springs  there  must 
a  be  pervious  and  an  impervious  stratum  to  cause  it,  and  the  water 
either  runs  over  the  impervious  surface  or  rises  through  the  crevioee 
in  it.  When  the  line  of  the  springs  is  found,  as  at  8  s,  the  obvious 
remedy  is  to  cut  a  channel  with  a  sufficient  declivity  to  take  off  the 
water  in  a  direction  across  this  line,  and  sunk  through  the  porous  soil 
at  the  surface  into  the  lower  impervious  earth.  The  pla^  for  thitf 
channel  is  where  the  porous  soil  is  the  shallowest  above  the  breaking 
out,  so  as  to  require  the  least  depth  of  drain ;  but  the  solid  stratum 
must  be  reached,  or  the  draining  will  be  imperfect.  It  was  by  attending 
to  all  tiiese  circumstances  that  Elkington  acquired  his  celebrity  in 
draining,  and  that  he  has  been  considered  as  the  father  of  the  system. 
It  is  however  of  much  earlier  invention,  and  is  too  obvious  not  to  have 
struck  any  one  who  seriounly  considered  the  subject.  In  the  practical 
application  of  the  principle  great  ingenuity  and  skill  may  be  dis- 
played, and  the  desired  effect  may  be  produced  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, and  at  a  greater  or  less  expense.  The  advice  of  a  scientific 
and  practical  drainer  is  always  well  worth  the  cost  at  which  it  may  be 
obtained* 

When  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  main  line  of  springs,  it  is  best  to  proceed  experimentally  by  making 
pits  a  few  feet  deep,  or  by  boring  in  various  parts  where  water  appears, 
observing  the  level  at  which  tho  water  stands  in  these  pits  or  bores,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  taken  out.  Thus  it  will  generally  be 
easy  to  ascertain  whence  the  water  arises,  and  how  it  may  be  let  aS, 
When  there  is  a  mound  of  light  eoil  over  a  more  impervious  stratum, 
the  springs  will  break  out  all  round  the  edge  of  the  mound ;  a  drain 
laid  round  the  base  will  take  off  all  the  water  which  arises  from  thia 
cause,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  land  will  be  effectually  laid  dry.  So, 
likewise,  where  there  is  a  hollow  or  depression  of  which  the  bottom  is 
clay  with  sand  in  the  upper  part,  a  drain  laid  along  the  edge  of  the 
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hollow  and  earned  round  it  mil  prerent  tlie  water  naming  down  into 
it^  and  forming  a  marsh  at  the  bottom. 

When  the  drains  cannot  be  carried  to  a  auffident  depth  to  take  the 
water  out  of  the  porous  stratum  saturated  with  it,  it  is  often  useful  to 
bore  numerous  holes  with  an  auger  in  the  bottom  of  the.drain  through 
the  stiffer  soil ;   imd,  according  to  the  principle  explained  in  the 
diagram,  the  water  wUl  either  rise  through  these  bores  into  the  drains 
and  be  carried  off,  and  the  natural  springs  will  be  dried  up,  or  it  will 
sink  down  through  them  as  at  o,  in  the  section,  if  it  lies  above.     This 
method  is  often  advantageous  in  the  draining  of  peat  mosses,  which 
generally  lie  on  clay  or  stiff  loam,  with  a  layer  of  gravel  between  the 
loam  and  the  peat,  the  whole  lying  in  a  basin  or  hollow,  and  often  on  a 
declivity.    The  peat,  though  it  retains  water,  is  not  pervious,  and 
drains  may  be  cut  into  it  which  will  hold  water.    When  the  drains  are 
four  or  five  feet  deep  and  the  peat  is  much  deeper,  holes  are  bored 
down  to  the  clay  below,  and  the  water  is  pressed  up  through  these 
holes,  by  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  of  peat,  into  the  drains,  by 
which  it  is  carried  off.    The  bottom  of  the  drsuns  is  sometimes  choked 
with  loose  sand,  which  flows  up  with  the  water,  and  they  require  to 
be  cleared  repeatedly ;  but  this  soon  ceases  after  the  first  rush  is  past, 
and  Uie  water  rises  slowly  and  gradually.    The  surface  of  the  pit  being 
dried,  dressed  with  lime,  and  consolidated  with  earth  and  gravel,  soon 
becomes  productive.   If  the  soil,  whatever  be  its  nature,  can  be  drained 
to  a  certain  depth,  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  water  may  be  lodged 
below  it.    It  is  only  when  it  rises  so  as  to  stagnate  about  the  roots  of 
plants  that  it  is  hurtful. 

When  a  single  large  and  deep  drain  will  produce  the  desired  effect,  it 
is  much  better  than  when  there  are  several  smaller,  as  laxge  drains  are 
more  easily  kept  open  and  last  longer  than  smaller ;  but  this  is  only 
the  case  in  tapping  main  springs,  for  if  the  water  is  diffused  through 
the  surroimdmg  soil,  numerous  small  drains  are  more  effective.  But 
as  soon  as  there  is  a  sufficient  body  of  water  collected,  the  smaller 
drains  should  nm  into  laiger,  and  these  into  main  drains,  which  should 
all,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  unite  in  one  principal  outiet,  by  which 
means  there  will  be  lees  chance  of  their  being  choked  up.  When  the 
water  springs  into  a  drain  from  below,  it  is  best  to  fill  up  that  part  of 
the  dnun  which  lies  above  the  stones  or  other  materials  which  form  the 
channel  with  solid  earth  well  pressed  in,  and  made  impervious  to 
within  a  few'  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  in  ploughed  land,  or 
the  sod  in  pastures ;  because  the  water  running  along  the  surface  is 
apt  to  carry  loose  earth  with  it,  and  choke  the  draina  When  the 
water  comes  in  by  the  side  of  the  drains,  loose  stones  or  gravel,  or  any 
porous  material,  should  be  laid  in  them  to  the  line  where  the  water 
comes  in,  and  a  little  above  it,  over  which  the  earth  may  be  ranoimed 
in  tight,  so  as  to  allow  the  horses  to  walk  over  the  drain  without 
sinking  in. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  water  collected  from  springs  which 
caused  marshes  and  bogs  below,  by  being  carried  in  new  channels,  may 
be  usefully  employed  in  irrigating  the  lajid  which  it  rendered  barren 
before ;  not  only  removing  the  cause  of  barrenness,  but  adding  positive 
f ertihty.  In  this  case  the  lower  ground  must  have  numerous  drains 
in  it,  in  order  that  the  water  let  on  to  irrigate  it  may  not  stagnate  upon 
it,  but  run  off  after  it  has  answered  its  purpose. 

The  third  branch  in  the  art  of  draining  is  the  removal  of  water  from 
impervious  soils  which  lie  flat,  or  in  hollows,  where  the  water  from 
i«in,  snow,  or  dews,  which  cannot  sink  into  the  soil  on  account  of  its 
impervious  nature,  and  which  cannot  be  carried  off  by  evaporation, 
runs  along  the  surface  and  stagnates  in  every  depression.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  expensive  operation,  in  consequence  of  ihe  number  of 
drains  required  to  lay  the  surface  dry,  and  the  necessity  of  filling 
tiiem  with  porous  substances,  through  which  the  Burtace  water  can 
penetrate. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  field  is  absolutely  level ;  the  first  thing, 
therefore,  to  be  ascertained  is,  the  greatest  inclination  and  its  direction. 
For  this  purpose  there  is  an  instrument  essential  to  a  drainer,  with 
which  an  accurately  horizontal  line  can  be  ascertained,  by  means  of  a 
pliunmet  or  a  spirit-level.  A  sufficient  fall  may  thus  be  found  or 
artificiaUy  made  in  the  drains  to  carry  off  the  water.  One  foot  is 
sufficient  fall  for  a  drain  800  feet  in  length,  provided  the  drains  be  not 
more  than  20  feet  apart.  It  is  evident  that  the  drains  cannot  always 
be  in  a  straight  Ime,  unless  the  ground  be  perfectly  even.  They 
should,  however,  never  have  sudden  turns,  but  be  bent  gradually 
where  the  direction  is  changed.  The  flatter  the  surface  and  the  stiffer 
the  soD,  the  greater  number  of  drains  will  be  required.  It  is  a  common 
practice  with  drainers  to  run  a  main  drain  directly  down  the  slope, 
however  rapid,  and  to  cany  smaller  drains  into  this  alternately  on  the 
right  and  left,  which  they  call  herring-bone  fashion.  But  this  can 
rarely  be  approved  ol  It  generallyhappens  that,  besides  surface 
water,  there  are  also  some  land  springs  arising  from  a  variation  in  tJie 
soil :  these  should  be  carefully  ascertained,  and  the  drains  should  be  so 
laid  as  to  cut  them  off 

The  following  memoranda  are  suggestive  of  the  principles  which 
should  guide  practice  on  the  subject;  and  may  serve  also  to  indicate 
directly  what  correct  practice  generally  is :  — 

Food  OTters  plants  chiefly  as  dissolved  in  water.  The  relations  of 
jjter  to  the  plant  and  to  the  soil  are  therefore  of  the  first  importance. 

5*^"  *  powerful  solvent,  extracting  soluble  matters  from  the  air 
•nd  from  the  soil  through  which  it  passes.    The  air  in  rain-water  con- 


tains one  half  more  oxygen,  and  three  to  six  times  more  carbonic  acid 
than  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  Rain-water  also  contains  nitric  add 
and  ammonia. 

The  contents  of  rain-water,  its  solvent  i>ower8  exerted  on  the 
mineral  and  other  matters  useful  as  food  for  plants  in  the  soil,  a&l  <td 
relations  to  temperature,  are  the  three  points  on  which  its  fertilbiog 
influences  depend. 

Water  gets  into  land  in  three  ways :  1st,  as  rain  falling  rm  tlie 
surface ;  2nd,  as  spring  water ;  8rd,  by  capillary  attraction  exerted  c& 
a  wet  subsoiL 

Water  leaves  the  land  in  three  ways :  1st,  by  running  off  its  surbce ; 
2nd,  by  evaporating  from  its  surface ;  8rd,  by  percolating  through  it« 
substance.  In  the  first  case  it  is  wholly  inoperative,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  does  mischief  by  canying  off  the  finer  surface  partides  of  the  6oiI 
either  in  solution  or  otherwise.  In  the  second  case  it  carries  of,  m 
creat  measure  to  waste,  matters  capable  of  evaporation,  and  useful  as 
food  for  plants,  which  it  holds  in  solution ;  but  the  most  consdenbk 
result  of  evaporation  is  the  loss  of  heat  consequent  upon  it  As  much 
heat  as  the  burning  of  two  or  three  ounces  of  coal  could  produce  is 
lost  by  the  evaporation  of  1  lb.  of  water. — ^Dalton's  gauge  indicated  as 
annusd  evaporation  of  24  inches  out  of  83  inches  of  an  annual  rainfiB. 
Dickenson's  gauge  indicated  an  evaporation  of  15  out  of  26.  Duriog 
percolation  through  the  land,  which  is  the  third  way  in  which  mttf 
leaves  the  soil,  it  introduces  into  the  land  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
it  introduces  atmospheric  elements  into  the  soil,  it  disBolTes  food  oat 
of  the  land  and  carries  it  to  the  roots  of  plants. 

The  principal  practical  benefit  derived  from  drainage  is  the  easier 
and  cheaper  cultivation  of  which  drained  land  is  capable.  The  greater 
fertility  of  such  land  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  whole  aubetaooe  cf  it, 
its  whole  internal  surface  being  brought  under  the  influence  of  air  aad 
rain-water. 

The  object  of  drainage  then  is  to  induce  the  percolation  of  nio- 
water  through  the  soil.  To  this  end  conduits  are  laid  under  ground  at 
sudi  a  depth  and  at  such  intervals  as  experience  finds  sufficient  And 
the  points  connected  with  the  practice  to  be  considered  are(l),tb 
depth,  as  linuted  by  the  out&ll,  as  desirable  in  the  interests  of  fertilitr, 
and  as  necessary  owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  soil;  (2),  the 
frequency  and  capacity  of  the  drain  to  correspond  with  the  warhSi 
and,  with  the  character  of  the  soil;  (8),  the  arrangement  of  ^ 
drains,  uniform  to  correspond  with  the  uniformity  of  tke  sopplj  is 
rain,  or  irregular  to  correspond  with  the  subsequent  irregular  dutribu* 
tion  of  the  rain-water  throughout  the  soil. 

(1).  As  to  depth — ^its  principal  limit  ia  cost — ^that  it  should  be  con- 
siderable is  desirable  on  the  ground  of  the  greater  depth  of  matenal 
being  thus  fertilised  and  made  useful  to  the  plant.  Drains  2  and  8 
and  4  feet  deep  may,  other  things  beings  equal,  cost  82.,  and  41,  sA 
51,  per  acre — but  there  are  thus  brought  into  use  18,  30,  sod  42 
hundred  tons  of  earth  per  acre,  which  is  after  the  rate  of  600, 700,  sod 
800  tons  for  every  pound  of  expenditure — so  that  the  deeper  and 
costlier  drain  may  be  the  cheaper  in  the  end.  But  depth  is  regulated 
to  some  extent  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  soil  upon  the  vater 
which  it  holds,  a  considerable  height  of  column  to  give  the  vti^^x 
necessary  to  force  that  attraction  being  required. 

(2).  The  frequency  of  drains  must  be  greater  according  to  the 
great>er  quantity  of  water  falling  in  a  given  time  as  rain,  to  which  ths 
climate  exposes  the  land  to  be  drained,  and  according  to  the  difficulty 
of  percolation  which  the  land  presents.  In  practice  the  quantitj  «f 
exit  provided  in  the  least  efficient  drainage  is  sufficient  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  krgest  probable  rain-falL  The  bIec  of  the  pipes  is  deter 
mined  by  other  considerations  than  the  quantity  of  water  they  hare  to 
deliver— a  laiger  pipe  is  rendered  desirable  by  the-  fact  that  when  a 
smaller  one  is  used  a  very  sb'ght  displacement  breaks  the  continuity  of 
the  pipe.  . 

The  interval  between  drains  is  to  be  determined  by  the  ram-»^ 
and  the  capability  of  percolation-  The  depth  of  drains  should  w 
allowed  very  little  influence  on  the  interval  The  direction  of  dim 
should  be  right  down  the  slope,  simply  because  when  onoe  tiie  irater 
gets  into  them,  the  shortest  way  out  of  the  field  is  the  best 

(8).  The  arrangement  of  the  drains  at  varying  intervals  isneoesary 
sometimes,  to  suit  the  varying  distribution  by  which  rain-water  a 
accumulated  in  certain  spots,  so  that  springs  and  swamps  are  ^ 
duced. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  drains  as  nearly  4  feet  deep  as  may  Wj 
and  from  5  to  10  yards  apart, — ^greater  according  to  the  ponwty  ot 
soil  and  subsoil,  should  be  laid  parallel  to  one  another,  and  for  tba 
most  part  straight  down  the  slope.  The  material  used  should  be  tt« 
common  cylindriod  pipe  tile,  about  2  inches  in  the  bore,  les  tluD 
this  at  the  upper  part  of  the  drain,  more  in  the  lower. 

In  commencing  drainage,  prepare  a  general  plan  for  the  ftfO  or 
estate.  Seek,  in  the  first  place,  by  straightening  watercouisea  ad 
draining  springs,  to  give  rapid  exit  for  all  the  water  that  com»  ow 
the  land  otherwise  than  from  the  clouds.  In  the  after  drainage  of  tte 
land  the  general  rule  is  to  commence  the  drainage  of  the  lowest  part 
first,  attending  to  the  final  outfall  first  of  all  There  are  exceptional 
cases  where  the  drainage  of  a  higher  hmd  may  to  some  extent  reffio« 
water  at  once  which  fed  tJie  lower  grounds.  When  spring  ^^  ? 
removed,  drain  as  deep  (to  4  feet)  as  the  outfall  will  permit,  and  »» 
such  attention  to  uniformity  of  interval  as  the  adhesiveneas  or  pa^^ 
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sity  of  the  Boil  shall  indicate.  Notwithstanding  the  outcry  against 
rules  and  systems  in  drainage — ^uniformity  of  interval  is  the  rule,  and 
the  so-called  "  gridiron"  system  is  the  safest;  departures  from  either 
being  exceptional. 

Before  carrying  out  the  system  however  let  all  such  obstacles  and 
miismces  (crooked  hedge  rows,  old  ditches,  and  timber)  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  remove  be  removed. 

Trial  holes  are  useful  to  determine  the  interval  which  may  be 
desirable  between  the  minor  drains.  Ascertain  the  experience  of  your 
neighbours  on  this  point.  Widen  the  interval,  because  the  soil  admits 
of  the  more  easy  percolation  of  the  water,  not  because  you  have  made 
jour  drains  deeper. 

The  cost  of  digging  4  feet  deep  drains  1  foot  to  14  inches  wide  at  top 
to  receive  a  2-inch  pipe  at  bottom  may  be  from  6d.  per  rod  of  5^  yards 
in  homogeneous  days  to  any  greater  sum  when  the  pickaxe  may  be 
needed.  The  following  Table  is  taken  from  Bail^  Denton's  pamphlet 
on  the  subject. 

Ooer  ov  Dkautaos,  psa  aoks,  4  ran  bxsp  (Dzhtox). 

(1)  Labonr  of  cutting  and  filling  in. 

(S)  Material— pipes  at  lft«.  to  SO*,  a  1000. 

(8)  Haulage,  2«.  6d.  per  1000. 

(4)  Pipe  laying  and  flniflbing,  Id,  per  rod* 

(5)  Superintendence. 

(6)  Extra  for  mains. 

(7)  Iron  oatlet  pipes  and  masonry. 

(8)  Gollars  if  used. 


18  feet  apart. 

24  feet  apart. 

80  feet  apart. 

18  feet  apart. 

£  «.    d. 

H  «.  d. 

£  9.  d. 

iS  «.  d. 

{!)    M. 

8  18  11 

2  15     0 

3    4     0 

1  18     0 

(S) 

3     8     9 

1  14     S 

1     7     6 

10     6 

18) 

0     6     4 

0     4     9 

0    8     9 

0    3     9 

(4) 

0  12     S 

0    9     3 

0     7     4 

0     6     6 

(4) 

0     6     0 

0    6     0 

0     6     0 

0    4     0 

(6) 

0     2     0 

0    3     0 

0     3     0 

0     3    0 

(?) 

0     16 

0     16 

0     16 

0     16 

7     6     1 

6  11     8 

4  11     0 

3     9     8 

(8) 

Total    . 
1.     8d. 

1     2  10 

0  17     1 

0  IS     8 

0  10     8 

8     8  11 

6     8     9 

5     4     8 

8  19     6 

4  17     9 

3  13     4 

3  18     8 

2     4     0 

3. 

a  18    7 

3     0  10 

1  18     8 

16     7 

3. 

0     6     4 

0     4     9 

0     8     0 

0     3     9 

4. 

0  12     2 

0     9    3 

0     7     4 

0     6     6 

5. 

0     5     0 

0     5     0 

0     6     0 

0     4     0 

6. 

0     2     0 

0    3     0 

0     3     0 

0     3     0 

7. 

0     16 

0     16 

0    16 

0     1     6 

8  18     4 

6  16     7 

6  11     6 

4     6     4 

8. 
Total    . 

16     9 

1     0     6 

0  16     7 

0  12     9 

10     5     1 

7  17     0 

6     8     1 

4  18     1 

Mains  may  require  4-inch  pipes  at  the  outfall,  gradually  smaller 
near  the  upper  end.  A  long  minor  drain  may  need  1,1^,  and  2-inch 
pipea  as  yon  approach  its  junction  with  tbe  main.  Its  water  should 
faS.  into  the  main  pipe,  and  the  jimction  should  be  with  a  curve,  not 
abruptly.  Open  ditches  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  When  neces- 
Baiy  their  sides  should  slope  with  a  fall  of  from  1  in  1  to  1  in  2, 
according  to  the  material.  They  are  necessary  as  a  preliminary 
drainage  in  peat  soils  and  bogs.  Small  open  ditches  (15  inches  deep  or 
80)  laid  willi  a  regard  to  local  outbresUcs  of  water,  are  a  great  and 
cheap  {}.\d.  per  rod)  improvement  of  mountain  pasture.  Drain  stop- 
pages ahae  very  rarely  £rom  direct  infiltration,  generally  either  by  the 
growth  of  root  fibres,  or  the  formation  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  drain 
water.  The  remedy  for  the  former  is  extra  depth,  and  care  for  the 
joints  where  the  danger  is  great,  and  for  the  latter  thorough  cultiva- 
tion by  which  iron  may  be  peroxidised  in  the  soil,  not  in  the  water 
irhich  draioB  out  of  it.  A  uniform  slope  in  the  drains  tends  to 
diminish  the  risk  of  stoppage,  and  a  snudl  pipe  (if  large  enough)  Ib 
better  than  a  large  one. 

Whatever  system  of  drainage  be  adopted,  see  that  it  be  thoroughly 
done.  "  Nothing  is  stronger  than  its  wes^est  part,"  and  a  defective 
patch  may  check  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  field.  Subsoil  ploughing 
acrofis  the  drainage  tends  to  its  immediate  and  increased  efficiency. 

In  draining  fields  it  is  usual  to  make  the  outlets  of  the  drains  in  the 
ditch  which  bounds  them.  The  fewer  outlets  there  are,  the  less  chance 
^ere  is  of  their  being  choked ;  they  should  fall  into  the  ditch  con- 
siderably above  the  bottom,  and  a  wooden  trunk,  or  one  of  stone, 
should  be  laid  so  that  the  water  may  be  discharged  without  carrying 
the  Boil  from  the  side  of  the  ditch.  If  there  is  water  in  the  ditcn,  it 
should  be  kept  below  the  mouth  of  the  drain.  The  outlets  of  all 
drains  should  be  repeatedly  examined,  to  keep  them  clear ;  for 
vherever  water  remains  in  a  drain,  it  will  soon  derange  or  choke  it. 
The  drains  should^  be  so  arranged  or  turned  that  the  outlet  shall 


meet  the  ditch  at  an  obtuse  angle  towards  the  lower  part  where  the 
water  runs  to.  A  drain  brought  at  right  angles  into  a  ditch  must 
necessarily  soon  be  choked  by  the  deposition  of  sand  and  earth  at  ita 
mouth. 

As  the  draining  of  wet  clay  soils  is  the  only  means  by  which  they 
can  be  rendered  profitable  as  arable  land,  and  the  expense  is  great, 
various  instnunents  and  ploughs  have  been  contrived  to  diminish 
manual  labour  and  expedite  the  work.  Of  these,  one  of  the  simplest 
is  the  common  mole-plough,  which  in  very  stiff  clay  makes  a  small 
hollow  drain  below  the  surface,  by  forcing  a  pointed  iron  cylinder 
horizontally  through  the  ground.  It  makes  a  cut  through  the  clay, 
and  leaves  a  cylindrical  channel,  through  which  the  water  which  enters 
by  the  slit  is  carried  off.  It  requires  great  power  to  draw  it,  and  since 
steam-power  has  been  used  for  the  piurpose,  strings  of  pipe-tiles  have 
I  been  drawn  in  behind  the  **  mole,"  so  as  to  leave  permanent  tunnels  or 
conduits  at  any  required  depth  beneath  the  surface. 

But  a  draining-plough  has  been  invented  which,  assisted  by  numerous 
labourers,  greatly  accelerates  the  operation  of  forming  drains,  by  cutting 
them  out  in  a  regular  manner,  when  they  are  inmiediately  finished 
with  the  usual  tools  and  filled  up.  It  has  done  wonders  in  some  of 
the  wet  stiff  soils  in  Sussex,  and  is  much  to  be  recommended  in  all 
wet  and  heavy  days.  In  stony  land  it  cannot  well  be  used.  The  sub- 
soil plough,  introduced  to  public  notice  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston, 
may  be  considered  in  some  measure  as  a  draining-plough,  for  it  loosens 
the  sub-soil,  and  facilitates  the  drainage  of  the  land.  By  means  of 
judicious  drains  and  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough,  the  stiffest  and 
wettest  land  may  in  time  become  the  most  fertile. 

The  tools  used  in  draining  are  few  and  simple.  Spades,  with  tapering 
blades  of  different  fdzes,  are  required  to  dig  the  drains  of  the  proper 
width,  and  the  sides  at  a  proper  angle.  Hollow  spades  are  used  in  very 
stiff  clay.  When  the  drains  begin  to  be  veiy  narrow  near  the  bottom, 
scoops  are  used,  of  different  sizes,  which  are  fixed  to  handles  at  various 
angles,  more  convenientlv  to  dear  the  bottom  and  lay  it  smooth  to  the 
exact  width  of  the  tiles,  if  these  are  used ;  for  the  more  firmly  the  tiles 
are  kept  in  their  places  by  the  solid  sides  of  the  drain,  the  less  likdy 
they  are  to  be  moved. 

DRAM,  or  DRACHM,  ft  small  measure  of  weight,  the  ei^rmology 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  drachma  (Spax^^).  The  dram 
of  om-  pound  troy  is  stated  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  the  Attic  drachma^ 
or  the  Roman  denarius  (under  the  earlier  emperors). 

There  are  two  drams  remaining  in  our  system  of  weights ;  the  first 
is  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  ounce,  which  is  the  sixteenth  part  of  the 
pound  avoirdupois  of  7000  grains ;  this  is  now  totally  out  of  use,  as  no 
species  of  goods  which  are  weighed  by  the  avoirdupois  weight  are  of 
such  value  as  to  mikke  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  worth  oonsidera- 
tion.  In  the  national  standard,  the  troy  pound  of  5760  grains,  there 
is  no  dram ;  but  this  weight  occurs  in  that  pardcular  division  of  the 
troy  pound  which  is  used  bv  apothecaries,  in  which  the  dram  is  the 
eighth  piu^  of  the  ounce,  which  is  the  twelfth  part  of  the  pound  of 
5760  grains.  This  is  the  real  remnant  of  the  Roman  division ;  the 
denarius  (which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  Attic  drachma  of  his 
time)  was,  however,  the  seventh  part  of  the  ounce.  The  dram  is  used 
in  England,  France,  Holland,  Prussia,  Turkey,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  Levant. 

DRAMA;  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE.  A  complete  history  of 
the  drama  would  be  almost  equivalent  to  a  history  of  civiUsed  sodety 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  earth.  Nearly  every  andent  as  well  air 
every  modem  dvilised  people,  except  perhaps  the  andent  Egyptians, 
seem  to  have  possessed  some  kind  of  dramatic  representation.  The 
Hindus  have  a  rich  store  of  dramatic  works,  extending  back  to  a  very 
remote  period.  The  Sanskrit  drama  of  Sakontala,  well  translated  by 
Mr.  Eastwick,  though  very  beautiful,  is  not  fitted  for  any  stage  repre- 
sentation, and  in  recent  tunes  it  has  had  few  imitators.  The  Chinese, 
according  to  Sir  J.  F.  Davis  ('  The  Chinese ;  a  general  description  of 
the  Empire  of  China  and  its  Inhabitants,'  vol.  ii.)  have  a  rage  for 
theatrical  exhibitions.  In  their  dramas  they  disregard  the  unities, 
depend  not  at  all  on  scenic  effect,  divide  them  into  five  acts,  or  rather 
an  introduction  and  four  "breaks,"  and  use  rhymes  and  musia 
Several  of  their  dramas  have  been  translated  into  French,  English, 
and  Qerman.  They  show  customs  and  manners,  rather  than  depict 
characters,  and  the  plots  are  often  ingenious.  In  this  summary  we 
shall  not  enter  into  any  examination  dther  of  the  andent  or  the 
existing  oriental  drama.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  and  fer- 
tility, the  vast  population  and  industry  of  those  remoter  Asiatic 
regions,  the  spirit  of  their  social  institutions,  to  whatever  moral  causes 
originally  owing,  seems  to  doom  them  (external  influences  apart)  to  a 
perpetuid  stationariness,  exduding  them  as  it  were  from  the  history 
of  general  dvilisation,  which  is  essentially  the  lustoiy  of  progress. 

The  Attic  drama  (8pa/Aa,  an  action),  is  said  by  Aristotle  ('  Poet.'  iv.,  14) 
to  have  arisen  from  the  recitations  of  the  leaders  of  the  Dithtbahbub. 
To  imderstand  this  statement  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  Qreek 
tragedy  always  consLsted  of  two  distinct  parts;  the  dialogue  which  was 
written  in  the  Attic  dialect,  and  corresponded  in  its  general  features 
to  the  dramatical  compodtions  of  modem  times,  and  the  chorus, 
which  to  the  last  was  more  or  less  pervaded  by  Dorisms,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  which  was  lyrical  rather  than  dramatical.  We  must  add 
that  the  metre  of  the  dialogue,  whether  Iambic  or  Trochaic,  was  staid 
and  uniform    while  the  diorusea  were  written  with  every  rariety  oi 
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metre.  In  a  word,  the  dialogue  was  meant  to  be  recited ;  the  chorus 
was  intended  to  be  sung.  It  is  obvious  that  these  two  elements  must 
have  had  different  origins.  The  one  was  an  offshoot  of  the  lyric 
poetry  which  sprung  up  among  the  Dorians,  the  other  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  rhapsodical  recitations  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Ionian 
branch  of  the  Greek  nation ;  and  as  the  Athenians  stood  in  the  middle 
between  the  lonians  and  the  Dorians,  so  the  Attic  drama  may  be  con- 
fiidered  as  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  Ionian  and  Dorian  literatures. 
That  choral  and  consequently  lyrical  poetry  should  spring  up  among 
the  Dorians  was  a  natural  result  of  the  peculiar  organisation  of  a 
Doric  state  :  and  the  Epos  as  natimdly  arose  among  the  lonians,  the 
countrymen  of  Homer.  ('  Hist,  of  the  Literature  of  Greece,'  by  Miiller, 
continued  by  D.  Donaldson.)  [Homer,  in  Bioo.  Div.]  The  Ionian 
epic  poetry,  which  was  written  in  dactylic  hexameters,  was  recited  by 
a  set  of  men  called  rhapsodists  [RhapsodtI;  and  the  gnomic  and 
didactic  poetry  of  Hesiod  was  recited  in  the  same  way.  But  the 
dactylic  hexameter  was  not  found  suitable  for  gnomic  poetry,  and  a 
modification  of  it,  consisting  also  of  six  feet,  but  each  foot  shorter  by 
a  half-time  than  the  dactyl,  was  substituted  for  it.  This  metre  (the 
Iambic),  or  a  lengthened  form  of  it  (the  trochaic),  was  used  by  Archi- 
lochus,  Simonides  of  Amorgus,  and  Solon,  whose  verses  were  recited  by 
themselves  or  by  rhapsodists  in  the  same  way  as  the  epic  poetry 
which  preceded  them. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Dorians  was  originally  appropriated  to  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  but  the  particular  odes  and  choruses  used  in 
this  worship  were  in  process  of  time  transferred  to  Dionysus 
[Dionysus]  ;  and  these  odes  and  choral  dances  had,  all  of  them,  their 
representatives  in  the  dramatic  poetry  of  a  later  age.  (Athenseus, 
p.  630,  D.)  But  the  Dithyrambus  was  the  earliest  species  of  choral 
poetry  connected  with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  it  appears  from 
many  allusionB,  and  indeed  from  Dithyrambic  fragments,  that  while 
the  body  of  the  song  was  composed  in  irregular  metres,  the  poet  him- 
self, or  some  rhapsodist,  acting  as  exarchus,  or  leader,  in  his  place, 
recited  trochaics  as  an  introduction.  Here  then  was  a  mixture  of 
recitation  and  chorus  perfectly  analogous  to  the  tragedy  of  later  time, 
which  was  probably  suggested  by  it;  and  it  is  in  this  sense,  we  doubt 
not,  thai  Aristotle  attributes  to  the  leaders  of  the  Dithyrambus  the 
origin  of  tragedy. 

We  read  of  a  lyrical  tragedy  long  before  Thespis,  and  this  appears 
to  have  been  a  modification  of  the  Dithyrambus  with  a  Ivrical  accom- 
paniment instead  of  the  flute-music  to  which  it  was  originally  danced, 
and  with  a  substitution  of  men  dressed  as  satyrs  for  the  usual  chorus, 
which  alteration  is  attributed  to  Arion.  The  union  of  this  lyrical  tragedy 
with  the  recitations  of  rhapsodists  is  said  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
Thespis,  a  contemporary  of  Pisistratus  and  Sdon,  and  may  have  been 
suggested  as  weU  by  the  recitations  of  the  leaders  of  the  Dithyrambus 
as  by  the  union  of  rhapsodical  recitations  with  the  Dionysian  rites. 
Thespis  introduced  one  actor,  an  exarchus,  or  rhapsodist,  who,  standing 
on  an  elevated  place,  while  the  dithyrambic  chorus  were  grouped 
arotmd  the  altar  of  Dionysus,  carried  on  a  dialogue  with  them,  or 
narrated  some  mythical  story  in  character.  The  comedy  of  ancient 
Greece  originated  in  the  festival  of  the  vintage,  when  the  country 
people  went  from  one  viU^e  to  another,  in  carts  or  on  foot,  and 
indulging  in  rude  jests  and  coarse  invectives.  From  these  effusions 
comedy  was  developed  either  in  Megaris  or  in  Sicily.  Its  first  approach 
to  perfection  was  owing  to  the  genius  of  EpichaxTnus,  who  is  said  by 
Plato  ('  Theeetet.'  p.  152,  b)  to  have  borne  the  same  relation  to  comedy 
that  Homer  did  to  tragedy.  A  similar  comic  drama  sprung  up  about 
the  same  time  at  Athens,  and  was  carried  to  a  wonderful  degree  of 
strength  and  beauty. 

The  dramas  of  ancient  Greece  were  always  performed  at  and  as  a 
part  of  the  festival  of  Dionysus  [Dionysia].  The  plays  for  exhibition 
had  previously  been  submitted  by  their  authors  to  a  board  of  judges, 
and  approved  by  them. 

^Bchylus,  the  true  father  of  the  Attic  drama  (so  fsr  at  least  as  we 
are  acquainted  with  it),  was  bom  in  Attica  about  the  year  B.o  525,  and 
died  probably  about  B.C.  456,  having  survived  the  splendid  victories  of 
Salamis,  Plata»,  and  Mycale.  Thus  he  may  be  said  to  have  flourished 
during  the  vigorous  youth  of  Athenian  liberty  and  glory. 

There  are  three  grand  characteristics  of  tn^edy  as  conceived  hj 
iEschylus,  that  distinguish  it  widely  from  the  serious  drama  of 
modem  times.  These  are,  1.  The  religious  tone  which  pervades  it 
throughout ;  2.  The  ideal  native  of  the  whole  representation ;  8.  The 
large  part  in  the  composition  still  assigned  to  the  lyric  muse.  These 
three  matters  we  shall  endeavour  to  place  in  a  clear  light  before  the 
reader,  as  upon  a  knowledge  of  them  mainly  depends  the  capability  to 
form  something  like  an  accurate  notion  of  the  distinctive  character  of 
Grecian  tragedy. 

First,  as  regards  the  religious  complexion  of  the  Athenian  drama. 
Modem  readers,  familiarised  from  Aeir  infancy  with  the  names, 
attributes,  and  images  of  the  ancient  deities,  merely  as  presenting  an 
inexhaustible  storehouse  of  graceful  poetic  ornament,  almost  inevitably 
forget,  in  tuming  to  perose  any  original  work  of  the  ancients,  that, 
how  much  soever  their  philosophers,  their  poets,  or  their  priests,  might 
regard  their  principal  divinities  in  a  purely  symbolical  view,  yet  that 
to  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  they  were  real  and  awful  existences, 
having  will,  passions,  and  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  dominion 
over  the  fortunes  and  the  happiness  of  man.     This  important  &ct 


has  not  been  sufficiently  taken  notice  of  in  modem  accounts  of  tbe 
ancient  drama.  All  the  deities,  male  or  female,  celestial  or  inferno], 
were  objects  of  fear  and  propitiation  :  only  the  inexorable  Fates  were 
unappeasable  by  god  or  man.  Fate,  indeed,  was  the  only  omnipotence 
recognised  in  the  mythological  system  of  the  Greeks;  for  Jupiter 
himself,  the  ruler  of  the  celestial  deities,  the  sovereign  of  Olympui, 
was  re^trdcd  neither  as  eternal  nor  as  infinite  in  (tower.  If  owhoie  lure 
poetry  and  her  sister  arts  been  more  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  seniee  of 
religion  than  they  were  in  ancient  Greece.  Thus  we  find  the  drama  itself 
lying  in  embryo  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus ;  and  when  in  its  matahtj 
it  lost  the  direct  character  of  a  religious  rite,  we  shall  find  the  tacred 
character  impressed  on  tragedy  even  more  solemnly  than  upon  aoj 
of  the  other  productions  of  Athenian  genius  not  primarily  devoted  to 
religious  objects. 

The  ideality  of  the  scenic  representation,  as  arranged  by  iBichjltzf, 
necessarily  resulted  from  the  adoption,  in  the  compoeftion  of  the 
drama,  of  ideal  and  of  nearly  ideal  characters.  **  The  use  of  ma^ks,'* 
observes  Schlegel,  "which  appears  astonishing  to  us,  was  not  only 
justifiable  on  this  principle,  but  absolutely  essential;  and  far  from 
considering  them  in  the  light  of  a  last  resource,  the  Greeks  would 
justly  have  considered  as  a  last  resource  the  being  obliged  to  allow  a 
player  with  vulgar,  ignoble,  or  strongly-marked  individiuJ  featims,  to 
represent  an  Apollo  or  a  Hercules.    To  them  this  would  have  appeared 

downright  profanation As  the  features  of  the  player  acquired 

a  more  decided  expression  from  the  mask,  as  his  voice  was  strengthened 
by  a  contrivance  for  that  purpose,  so  aho  the  Cfiikwmus,  which  con- 
sisted of  several  considerable  additions  to  his  soles,  as  we  may  see  is 
the  ancient  statues  of  Melpomene,  raised  his  figure  considerably  abore 
the  middle  standard.  The  female  parts,  too,  were  played  by  men,  u 
the  voice  and  other  qualities  of  women  would  have  conveyed  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  energy  of  tragic  heroines.    The  forms  of  the 
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masks  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  tragic  figures,  we  may  eaa']/ 
suppose,  were  sufficiently  beautiful  and  dignified.  We  should  do  well 
to  have  the  ancient  sculpture  always  present  to  our  minds ;  and  the 
most  accurate  conception,  perhaps,  that  we  can  possibly  have,  i^  to 
imagine  them  so  many  statues  in  the  grand  style,  endowed  with  life 
and  motion.  But  as  in  sculpture  they  were  fond  of  dispensing  a« 
much  as  possible  with  dress,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  more 
essential  beauty  of  the  figure;  on  the  stage  they  would  endeavour, 
from  an  opposite  principle,  to  clothe  as  much  as  they  could  well  do, 
both  from  a  regard  to  decency,  and  because  the  actual  forma  of  the 
body  would  not  correspond  sufficiently  with  the  beauty  of  ^e  coimte- 
nance.  They  would  also  exhibit  their  divinities,  which  in  sculpture 
we  always  observe  either  entirely  naked  or  only  half  covered,  in  a  cj^m- 
plete  dress.  [We  would  remark,  however,  that  the  early  Greek  statue* 
of  divinities  were  always  clothAi.  It  was  only  when  sculptors,  thinking 
to  philosophise  their  art,  ventured  to  treat  their  deities  as  meoni*  for 
exhibiting  ideal  beauty  of  form,  that  the  figures  became  nude.]  Tbey 
had  recourse  to  a  number  of  means  for  giving  a  suitable  strength 
to  the  forms  of  the  limbs,  and  thus  restoring  proportion  to  the 
increased  height  of  the  player. 

"  The  great  breadth  of  the  theatre,  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  mu^ 
have  given  to  the  grouping  of  the  figures  the  simple  and  distinct  order 
of  the  bas-relief.  ....  The  gestures  accompanied  the  rhythmus  of 
the  declamation,  and  were  intended  to  display  the  utmost  beauty  and 
harmony." 

In  the  syllabic  composition,  which  then  at  least  prevailed  in  the 
Grecian  music,  the  solemn  choral  song  had  no  other  iustromental 
accompaniment  than  a  single  flute,  which  could  not  impair  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  words.  The  choruses  and  lyrical  songs  in  general  form 
the  portion  most  difficult  to  understand  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  and 
must  also  have  been  the  most  difficult  to  contemporary  auditors. 
They  abound  with  the  most  involved  constructions,  the  most  unusoal 
expressions,  and  the  boldest  images  and  allusions.  Such  labour  and 
art  would  hardly  have  been  lavished  upon  them  by  the  poets  merely 
to  be  lost  in  the  delivery.  Such  a  display  of  ornament  without  aim  i» 
very  unlike  the  mode  of  thinking  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  syllabic 
measure  of  their  tragedy  there  generally  prevails  a  hi^y  &ii?hed 
regularity,  which,  however,  by  no  means  appears  a  stiff  syimnetncal 
uniformity.  Besides  the  in&iite  variety  of  the  lyrical  strophes,  they 
liave  also  a  measure  to  denote  the  mental  transition  from  the  diali>gue 
to  the  lyric,  the  anapaest;  and  two  for  the  dialogue  itself,  of  which  the 
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one  by  far  the  most  general,  the  iambic  trimeter,  denoted  the  regaiaT 
progress  of  the  action,  and  the  other,  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  was 
expreadFe  of  sudden  possioQ.  Indeed,  the  simplicity  of  the  Qreek 
tragedy,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  attaches  only  to  the  plan ; 
for  the  richest  Tariety  of  poetical  ornament  is  observable  in  the 
execution.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  utmost  accuracy  in 
the  deliveiy  of  the  different  modes  of  versification  was  expected 
from  the  player,  as  the  delicacy  of  the  Orecian  ear  would  not  excuse, 
even  in  an  mrator,  the  ^Ise  quantitv  of  a  single  syllable. 

But  the  epic  form,  under  whicn  Uieir  greater  and  more  T^i^*JA^fl1 
eompoaitions  present  themselves  to  us  in  their  earlier  times,  had,  for  a 
long  period  before  the  tise  of  the  dramatic  art  among  them,  been 
rivi^led  by  the  lyric ;  and  many  old  subjects  of  high  heroio  song  had 
been  embodied  under  a  new  shape  in  grand  choral  compositions,  which, 
obeerves  Mr.  ThirlwaU  ('  Hist,  of  Greece,'  chap.  xiL)  **  uniting  tiie 
attncUous  of  music  and  action  with  those  of  a  lofty  poetry,  formed 
the  bvouiite  entertainment  of  the  Dorian  cities.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  germ  out  of  which,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  element,  the 
recitation  of  a  performer  who  assumed  a  character,  and  perhaps  trom 
the  first  shifted  his  mask  so  as  to  exhibit  the  outlines  of  a  simple  story 
ID  a  few  scenes  parted  by  the  intervening  song  of  the  chorus,  Thespis 
and  his  successors  graduiJly  unfolded  the  Attic  tragedy." 

Such  being  the  firmly  established  practical  circuimstances  of  Greece, 
a  transition  all  at  once  from  the  combined  epic  and  lyric  forms  to  the 
purely  dramatic  was,  we  conceive,  neither  practicable  even  to  a  genius 
of  the  first  order,  as  we  admit  i£schylus  to  have  been,  nor  very  likely 
ereo  to  enter  into  his  imagination.  ^Ischylus  by  no  means  introduced 
the  diorus  into  the  drama :  he  may  be  much  rather  said  to  have  intro* 
duced  the  drama  into  the  chorus ;  and  that  of  itself  was  no  slight 
achievementb  We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  idea  of  any  great 
public  exhibition  unaccompanied  by  ohond  songs  was  one  into  which 
the  Greek  taste  and  imagination  of  that  day  could  by  no  means  enter. 
So  strong,  however,  was  the  bent  of  ifischylus  towards  the  dramatic, 
that  he  not  only  retains  the  chorus  as  a  lyrical  accompaniment,  but 
givea  it  also  a  participation  in  the  action  itsdl  This,  in  stamping  the 
dramatic  character  upon  the  "whoie  performance,  was  as  far  as  he  could 
venture  to  go,  and,  as  we  have  alrmdy  said,  was  most  likely  as  far  as 
he  desired  to  go. 

We  must  now,  in  order  to  complete  th«  idea  which  we  desire  to  pre- 
aeat  of  the  material  forms  of  the  Grecian  drama,  give  a  short  account 
of  the  architectural  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  edifice  itself  in 
which  the  pieces  were  exhibited,  when  once,  under  the  hand  of  Machj- 
lus,  their  dramatic  element  was  distinctly  developed.  Brief  as  we  shall 
endeavour  to  make  this  description,  some  detail  is  indispensable,  owing 
to  the  very  different  plan  from  the  modem  upon  which  the  whole  con- 
ception and  design  of  the  ancient  drama  required  that  its  theatres 
should  be  constructed. 

The  theatres  of  the  Greeks  were  open  to  the  sky,  and  their  dramas 
were  always  acted  during  the  day, — a  mode  of  construction  and  of 
exhibition  which  was  highly  favoured  by  the  beauty  of  their  climate. 
Aa  r^ards  the  inconvenience  which  many  modem  critics  have  supposed 
the  poets  to  have  felt,  from  the  necessity  of  always  laying  the  scene  of 
their  pieces  before  houses,  and  thus  often  violating  probability,  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  Greeks  lived  much  more  in  the  open  air  than  we 
do,  and  transacted  many  things  in  public  places  which  with  us  usually 
take  place  in  houses ;  and  the  stage  did  not  represent  a  street,  but  a 
space  before  the  house  and  belonging  to  it,  wherein  stood  an  sdtar  on 
which  the  sanrifices  to  the  household  gods  were  offered  up.  Here  the 
women  (who  among  the  Greeks  lived  in  so  retired  a  manner)  might 
&f>pear  without  impropriety,  even  the  unmarried  ones.  Neither  was  it 
impracticable  to  give  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  houses :  this  was 
done  by  means  of  the  encnrdema,  which  we  shall  presently  describe. 

The  Grecian  theatres,  destined,  not  like  those  of  the  modons,  for  a 
long  succession  of  daily  exhibitions,  but  for  the  celebration  of  a  few 
amiual  festivals,  were  of  that  colossal  magnitude  which  was  indis- 
pensable  to  contain,  as  it  were,  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  together 
with  the  concourse  of  strangers  who  flocked  to  these  solemnities.  The 
distance  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  were  thus  necessarily 
thrown  from  the  acted  scene  presents  another  obvious  reason  for  and 
justification  of  the  artificial  expansion,  as  we  may  term  it,  of  the  whole 
figure  of  the  actor.  The  groups  on  the  stage,  not  to  appear  absolutely 
"^significant,  needed,  if  possible,  to  be  represented  larger  than  life;  and 
besides  the  fundamental  reason  which  we  have  already  stated  for  the 
constant  use  of  the  mask,  that  play  of  the  actor's  features  which  it  con- 
cealed could  not  have  been  perceived  with  an^  distinctness  across  the 
Tut  space  which  separated  him  from  the  audience.  Analogous  to  the 
use  of  the  mask,  the  buskin,  &a,  were  certain  contrivances  for  increasing 
uie  loudness  of  the  voice.  Yitruvius  tells  us  also  of  vehicles  of  soimd 
distributed  throughout  the  building;  and  though  of  these  we  have  no 
Teiy  dear  account,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  theatres  of  the 
Mwients  were  constmcted  on  very  perfect  acoustical  principles.  We 
^^vffrota  existing  remains  that  all  who  were  present  at  the  dramatic 
eihibition  could  be,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  spectators.  The 
B^ts  for  them  consisted  of  steps  rising  backwards  round  the  semicircle 
of  the  orchestra,  the  name  jKiven  to  the  whole  internal  area  called  in  a 
modem  theatre  the  pit  The  lowest  step  of  this  amphitheatre  was 
niaed  considerably  above  the  orchestra,  and  opposite  to  it  was  the 
■uge,  placed  at  aa  eqiial  el^Tation,  The  sunk  semicircle  of  the  orchoBtn 


contained  no  spectators,  but  served  another  purpose,  which  we  shall 
shortly  have  to  mention.  The  stage  consisted  of  a  strip,  whi(^,  form- 
ing the  chord  of  the  semicircle,  extended  from  one  end  of  the  building 
to  the  other,  but  the  depth  of  which  bore  little  proportion  to  this 
lengths  This  was  called  the  logeum,  or,  in  Latin,  pulpitum,  and  the 
usual  place  for  the  dramatic  action  vras  in  the  middle  of  it.  Behind 
this  nuddle  part  the  scene  receded  quadrangularly ;  still,  however,  with 
less  depth  than  breadth :  the  space  thus  comprised  was  called  tJ^e  pro- 
scenium. The  remaining  part  of  the  logeum,  to  the  right  and  lert  of 
the  scene,  had,  both  in  front  on  the  verge  of  the  orchestra  and  at  the 
back,  a  wall  entirely  plain,  or  at  most  architecturally  ornamented, 
which  rose  to  the  level  of  the  uppermost  seat  for  the  spectators. 

The  decoration  was  so  contnved  that  the  principal  object  in  front 
covered  the  back-ground,  and  the  prospects  of  distance  ware  given  at 
each  side,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  mode  adopted  on  the  modem 
stage.  This  was  done  according  to  certain  rules :  on  the  left  appeared 
the  town  to  which  the  palace,  temple,  or  whatever  occupied  the  centre 
belonged;  on  the  right  was  the  open  country,  landscape,  mountains,  sea- 
shore. Sec  The  lateral  decorations  were  three-sided  constructions  turn- 
ing on  a  pivot  fixed  underneath,  by  which  means  the  changes  of  scene 
were  partly  effected.  In  the  bad(  decoration  it  is  probable  that  manv 
things  were  exhibited  substantially  which  with  us  are  only  painteo. 
When  a  palace  or  temple  was  r^resented,  there  appeared  in  the  pro- 
sceniimi  an  altar,  which  answered  a  number  of  purposes  in  the  course 
of  the  perfonnaoce.  The  central  decoration  was  most  frequently 
architectural,  though  sometimes  it  was  a  painted  landscape ;  and  from 
a  passage  of  Plato  it  seems  dear  that  the  Greeks  must  have  carried 
theatri^  perspective  to  very  considerable  perfection. 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  scene  were  a  la^  main  entrance  and  two 
side  ones;  and  aa  the  hinder  decoration  was  generally  a  palace  in 
which  the  principal  characters  of  royal  descent  resided,  they  naturally 
came  through  the  great  door,  and  the  servants  made  their  entrance 
from  the  wings.  There  were  two  other  entrances ;  one  at  the  end  of 
the  logeum,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  came ;  the  other  in 
the  orchestra  below,  for  characters  who  were  supposed  to  come  from  a 
distance;  they  ascended  the  logeum  by  a  staircase  from  the  orchestra, 
which  was  applicable  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  ciroumstances 
required.  The  situation  of  these  several  entrances  explains  many 
passages  in  the  ancient  dramas,  where  the  persons  standing  in  the 
middle  see  some  one  advancing  long  before  he  comes  near  them. 
Beneath  the  seats  of  the  spectators  a  stair  was  somewhere  constructed 
through  which  the  spectres  of  the  departed,  unperoeived  by  the 
audience,  ascended  into  the  orehestra,  and  thence,  by  the  staircase 
above  mentioned,  made  their  appearance  on  the  stage.  The  nearest 
vei^  of  the  logeum  sometimes  represented  the  sea-shore.  The  Greeks 
were  well  skilled  also  in  availing  themselves,  for  scenic  effect,  even  of 
what  lay  beyond  the  decoration&  The  frequent  addresses  to  heaven 
were  doubtless  directed  to  the  actual  skies ;  and  it  was  a  general  prin- 
ciple with  them,  that  everything  imitated  on  the  stage  should,  if 
possible,  consist  of  actual  representation,  and  only  where  this  could 
not  be  done  were  they  content  with  a  symboli(»l  exhibition.  The 
machinery  for  the  descent  of  gods  to  the  earth  or  the  withdrawing  of 
men  from  it.  was  placed  aloft  behind  the  wall  at  each  side  of  the  scene, 
and  so  removed  trom  the  sight  of  the  audience.  There  were  hollow 
places  beneath  the  stage,  and  contrivances  for  thunder  and  Ughtning, 
for  the  apparent  fall  or  burning  of  a  house,  &c.  An  upper  story  could 
be  addedf  to  the  farthermost  wall  of  the  scene,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  represent  a  tower  having  an  extensive  prospect,  &c.  The  encydema 
was  a  machine  semiciroular  within,  and  covered  above,  which  repre- 
sented the  objects  contained  in  it  as  in  a  house ;  this  could  be  thrust 
behind  the  great  middle  entrance,  and  we  find  it  to  have  been  so  used 
for  the  production  of  a  grand  theatrical  effect,  the  central  entrance 
being  then  left  open  to  exhibit  the  interior  to  the  audience.  A  stage 
curtain  is  mentioned  both  hj  Greek  and  Roman  writers ;  indeed  its 
Latin  appellation,  awUeum,  is  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  It  seems, 
however,  not  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Attic 
theatre ;  and  when  brought  into  use  it  covered,  not  the  whole  length 
of  the  logeum,  but  only  the  comparatively  small  front  of  the  pro- 
scenium. 

The  entrances  for  the  chorus  were  beuieath,  in  the  orchestra,  in  which 
It  generally  remained,  and  in  which  it  performed  its  solemn  dance, 
moving  round  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  the  other,  during  the 
choral  songs.  In  front  of  the  orehestra,  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the 
scene,  was  an  elevation  with  steps,  resembling  an  altar,  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  stage,  and  called  the  thymele.  This  was  the  station  of 
the  chorus  when  it  did  not  chant,  but  was  taking  an  interest  in  the 
action.  The  louler  of  the  chorus  then  took  his  or  her  station  on 
the  top  of  the  thymele,  to  see  what  was  passing  on  the  stage,  and  to 
communicate  with  the  characters.  For  though  the  choral  song  was 
common  to  Uie  whole,  yet  when  it  entered  into  the  dialogue,  one  of  its 
number  spoke  for  the  rest,  which  accounts  for  the  changing  |rom  the 
plural  number  to  the  singular,  and  vice  vertd,  in  addressing  them  from 
the  stage.  The  thymele  was  situated  precisely  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  all  the  measurements  were  calculated  from  that  point. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Grecian  theatre,  both  in  its  architectural  and  its 
scenic  arrangements,  must  have  attained  much  higher  perfection  in  the 
course  of  that  illustrious  period  of  Grecian  art  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  denominate;  from  its  most  oharacteriatic  and  influential  name. 
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the  age  of  Pericles,  than  it  had  reached  at  the  termination  of  the  dra- 
matic career  of  ^Eachylus.  The  very  building  itself,  which  in  the 
general  and  splendid  restoration  of  Athens  after  the  termination  of  the 
Persian  war,  was  reconstructed  of  massive  stone,  was  originally  of 
timber  only.  Of  the  works  of  the  three  great  masters  of  the  Qreek 
tragedy,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  EuaiPiDES,  a  particular  account 
is  given  under  their  respective  names  in  the  Bioo.  Div. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  form  the  best  idea  of  the  old  Qrecian  comedy  by 
considering  it  as  a  complete  contrast  to  the  ideal  tragedy.  Although 
the  old  comic  writers  gave  the  names  of  existing  persons  to  their  cha- 
racters, they  did  not  exhibit  them  on  the  stage  with  all  the  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  certain  individuals ;  for  such  historical  characters 
have  always  with  them  an  allegorical  signification ;  they  represent  a 
class ;  and  as  their  features  were  exaggerated  in  the  masks,  so  their 
characters  were  overcharged  in  the  composition.  Still  this  constant 
allusion  to  the  nearest  reality,  which  not  only  allowed  the  poet,  in  the 
character  of  the  chorus,  to  converse  with  the  public  in  a  general  way, 
but  also  to  poiut  at  certain  individual  spectators,  is  of  essential  import 
in  any  view  of  this  species  of  composition.  As  the  spirit  of  the  elder 
tragedy  delighted  in  harmonious  unity,  the  old  comedy,  on  the  con- 
trary, flouri^ed  in  a  chaotic  exuberance,  seeking  out  the  most  glaring 
and  diversified  objects,  the  most  strongly  marked  oppositions,  working 
up  the  most  singular,  imheard  of,  and  even  impossible  adventures,  with 
the  local  peculiarities  nearest  at  hand.  The  oomic  poet,  indeed,  as 
well  as  the  tragic,  transported  his  characters  to  an  ideal  element ;  not, 
however,  to  a  world  subjected  to  Necessity,  but  to  one  where  the 
caprice  of  an  inventive  wit  prevails  without  restraint,  and  all  the  laws 
of  reality  are  suspended. 

Comedy,  in  the  hands  of  its  Doric  founder  Epicharmus  [Epichar- 
MUB,  in  Bioa.  Drv.],  borrowed  its  materials  chiefly*  from  the  mythical 
world.  Nor  in  its  maturity  did  it  altogether  relinquish  that  field,  as 
appears  &om  the  titles  of  many  of  the  lost  pieces  of  Aristophanes  and 
his  contemporaries.  But  as  a  violent  contrast  between  the  materials 
and  the  form  is  here  quite  appropriate,  the  subjects  of  the  old  comedy 
were  naturally  drawn  from  the  most  serious  concerns  of  public  Ufe 
and  the  state :  the  private  and  family  life  was  onlv  introduced  occa- 
sionally, and  indirectly,  with  a  reference  to  the  public.  The  chorus, 
besides  that  it  was  essential  to  the  complete  parody  of  the  tragic  form, 
also  contributed  to  the  expression  of  that  festal  gladness  of  which 
comedy  was  the  most  unrestrained  efifusion ;  for,  as  already  observed, 
in  all  the  popular  and  religious  festivals  of  the  Greeks  choral  songs 
were  chanted,  accompanied  by  dancing.  On  some  of  these  occasions 
we  find  in  the  comic  chorus  such  a  display  of  sublime  lyrical  poetry 
that  the  passages  might  be  transferred  to  tragedy  without  alteration. 
It  is,  however,  one  deviation  from  the  tragic  model,  that  often  there 
are  several  choruses  in  the  same  comedy,  who  at  one  time  all  sing 
together  and  in  opposite  positions,  and  at  other  times  change  with  and 
succeed  each  other  without  any  general  reference.  But  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  comic  chorus  is  the  parabasisj  an  address 
by  the  chorus  to  the  spectators,  in  the  name  and  under  the  authority 
of  the  poet,  which  has  no  immediate  concern  with  the  subject  of  the 
piece.  Herein  he  sometimes  enlarges  on  his  own  merits,  and  ridicules 
tiie  pretensions  of  his  rivals ;  at  other  times  he  avails  himself  of  his 
privileges  as  an  Athenian  citizen,  to  deliver  proposals  of  a  serious  or  a 
ludicrous  nature  for  the  public  good.  The  parabasis  may  have  owed 
its  invention  partly  to  the  circuxnstance  of  the  comic  poets  not  having 
Buoh  ample  materials  as  the  tragic  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  the  action, 
when  the  stage  was  empty,  with  afif^cting  and  inspired  poetry.  But 
this  very  departure  from  the  strictness  of  dramatic  form  is  consistent 
with  the  essence  of  the  old  comedy ;  just  as  an  individual,  while  wear- 
ing a  droll  disguise  may,  in  the  same  spirit  of  drollery,  venture  occa- 
sionally to  put  aside  the  mask. 

Of  ^e  Qrecian  comic  writers  of  the  old  kind  there  is  but  one  of 
whom  any  work  has  descended  to  us,  so  that  in  judging  of  his  merits 
we  can  have  no  aid  from  comparison  with  other  masters.  Aristophanes 
bad  many  predecessors,  Magnes,  Cratinus,  Crates,  and  others ;  he  was 
indeed  one  of  the  latest  comic  authors  of  that  school,  as  he  survived 
even  the  old  comedy  itself.  This  writer,  the  very  singularity  of 
whose  escape  from  the  general  wreck  of  the  elder  comic  productions 
renders  him  so  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  history  of  dramatic  art, 
has  been  very  erroneously  judged  of  in  latter  times,  owing  to  two 
capital  defects  in  the  mode  in  which  modem  criticism  has  been 
applied  to  him,  namely,  the  want  of  sufficiently  understanding  the 
spirit  of  Athenian  society  of  that  day  in  general,  and  yet  more,  the 
want  of  a  just  view  of  what  constituted  the  essential  character  of  the 
old  comedy  itself.    [Aristophanes,  in  Bioa.  Div.] 

^  Towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  a  few  individuals, 
violating  the  constitution,  had  assumed  supreme  authority  in  Athens, 
a  law  was  enacted  empowering  any  person  attacked  by  comic  poets  to 
bring  them  to  justice ;  and  a  prombition  was  issued  against  introducing 
real  persons  on  the  stage,  or  using  masks  which  bore  a  resemblance  to 
their  features,  &o.  This  measure  put  a  violent  and  final  termination 
to  the  genuine  old  comedy.  For  a  short  time  after,  the  endeavour  was 
made  to  continue  the  existence  of  this  ideal  species  under  the  political 
restrictions  thus  imposed ;  but  these  shackles  were  soon  found  to  be 
fatal  to  its  spirit  and  popular  attractiveness ;  and  this  transitional  kind, 
which  has  since  been  commonly  designated  as  the  middle  comedy,  soon 
gave  way  to  the  intvoduotion  of  the  new  comedy,  which,  like  the  later 


Qreek  tragedy  already  mentioned,  aimed  at  presenting  a  poetic  minor 
of  actual  Ufe. 

Although  the  new  comedy  developed  itself  only  in  the  brief  interral 
between  ^e  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  first  succcaeors  of 
Alexander  the  Qreat,  yet  the  stock  of  pieces  in  this  kind  amounted  u 
some  thousands :  time,  however,  has  made  such  ravage  among  them 
that  nothing  remains  to  us  but  a  number  of  detached  fragments  in  the 
original  language,  often  so  disfigured  as  to  be  unintelligible,  besides 
about  twenty  translations  or  copies  of  Qreek  originals  in  Plautm  and 
six  in  Terence. 

The  Qreek  theatre,  as  we  have  seen,  was  originally  constructed  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  higher  walks  of  the  tragic  drama ;  its  stage  w 
open  to  the  sky,  and  exhibited  but  little  of  the  interior  of  the  houst^ 
Comedy  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  laying  the  scene  out  of 
doors ;  and  had  often  to  make  people  come  out  of  their  houses  to  c»o- 
fide  their  secrets  to  each  other  in  the  streets.  It  is  true  that  the  pceta 
were  thus  spared  the  necessity  of  changing  the  scene,  as  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  the  families  concerned  in  the  action  lived  m  the  same 
neighbourhood;  besides  that  the  Qreeks,  like  all  other  southem 
nations,  lived  much  more  in  the  open  air  than  we  do.  The  chief  dis- 
advantage in  this  construction  of  the  stage  is,  the  dnnimscription  of 
the  female  part6.  If  the  actual  manners  were  to  be  observed,  as  the 
essence  of  the  new  comedy  required,  the  secluded  life  of  the  fair  sex  in 
Qreece  rendered  the  exclusion  of  unmarried  women,  and  of  yoong 
women  in  general,  inevitable.  No  females  could  appear  hut  aged 
mothers,  maid-servants,  or  courtesans.  Hence,  besides  the  nec^^aaij 
sacrifice  of  so  many  agreeable  situations,  this  other  inconvenience  ia 
produced,  that  the  whole  piece  frequently  turns  on  a  marriage  with  or 
a  passion  for  a  young  woman  whom  the  audience  never  once  see  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it. 

The  Romans,  whose  drama  immediately  follows  that  of  the  Greeb, 
were  not  led  to  the  invention  of  theatrical  amusements  from  the  want 
of  representations  to  fill  up  th^  leisure  of  their  festivals,  and  enliven 
the  mind  by  vrithdrawing  it  from  the  concerns  of  life ;  but,  in  the 
despondency  of  a  desolating  pestilence,  against  which  all  remedies 
seemed  insufficient  (year  of  Rome,  391),  they  bad,  according  to  the 
story,  recourse  to  the  theatre  as  a  means  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  having  previously  been  acquainted  only  with  gymnastic  ezerei^ 
and  circus  races.  The  histriones,  for  whom  they  sent  to  Etrom,  were 
however  merely  dancers,  who  probably  did  not  attempt  paotominiic 
movements,  but  strove  to  delight  their  audience  by  a  display  of  bodilj 
activity.  The  oldest  spoken  plays,  the  '  Fabulse  Atellanae,'  were  bor- 
rowed by  the  Romans  from  the  Osci,  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of 
Italy.  [ATELLANiB.]  They  were  satisfied  with  these  amosemeDtstill 
Livius  Andronicus,  somewhat  more  than  500  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  began  the  imitation  of  the  Qreeks ;  and  the  regular  comp> 
sitions  of  tragedy  and  the  new  comedy  (the  old  it  was  impossible  to 
transplant)  were  then,  for  the  first  time,  known  in  Rome.  Thus  the 
Romans  owed  the  first  idea  of  a  play  to  the  Etrurians,  the  effiisions  of 
a  sportive  humour  to  the  Oscans,  uid  the  higher  class  of  dramatic  pro- 
ductions to  the  Qreeks.  They  displayed,  however,  more  originality  in 
the  comic  than  in  the  tragic  departments 

The  Romans  had,  besides,  their  peculiar  mimi.  Their  foreign  nuoe 
for  these  small  pieces  might  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  bore  a  great 
affinity  to  the  Qreek  mimi ;  however,  they  differed  considerably  in 
form  :  we  know  also  that  the  manners  portrayed  in  them  had  a  local 
truth,  and  that  the  subject  was  not  derived  from  Qrecian  compositiGos 
The  later  Qreek  mimi  were  dialogues  in  prose,  yet  vmtten  with  a  kind 
of  rhythm,  not  designed  for  the  stage ;  the  Roman  were  in  verse,  were 
represented,  and  often  deUvered  extempore.  Their  most  celebrated 
authors  in  this  way  were  contemporary  with  Julius  Casar.  Theie 
were,  Laberius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  P.  Syrus,  his  freedman  and 
scholar  in  the  mimetic  art.  Not  one  of  their  compositions  has  de* 
scended  to  us  entire.  We  have,  however,  a  number  of  sentences  from 
the  mind  of  Syrus,  which,  from  their  internal  worth  and  el^ant  oi>a- 
ciseness  of  expression,  deserve  to  rank  with  those  of  Menand^.  Oq^ 
entire  mimus,  which  unfortunately  time  has  not  spared  for  us,  would 
have  thrown  more  light  upon  the  question  than  all  the  confo^^ 
accounts  of  the  grammarians,  and  all  the  conjectures  of  modem 
scholars. 

The  regular  comedy  of  the  Romans  vras  for  the  most  part  paBia% 
that  is,  it  appeared  in  a  Qrecian  dress,  and  represented  Qrecian  mjtnneis. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  whole  of  the  comedies  of  Plautusand  Terence 
[Plautus  and  Tkbbnce,  in  Bioo.  Div.]  But  they  had  also  a  fo»W« 
togata,  so  called  from  the  Roman  dress  which  was  worn  in  it  Afiaiui^ 
is  celebrated  as  the  principal  writer  in  this  department.  We  hare  no 
remains  whatever  of  him ;  and  the  accounts  of  the  nature  of  his  works 
are  so  very  scanty,  that  we  cannot  even  determine,  with  certainty, 
whether  the  togatis  were  original  comedies  of  an  entirely  new  invention, 
or  merely  Qreek  comedies  adapted  to  Roman  manners.  The  btter 
supposition  is  the  more  probable,  as  Airanius  lived  in  a  period  when 
the  Roman  genius  had  not  yet  attempted  to  soar  on  the  wings  of 
original  invention ;  and  yet  we  cannot  weU  conceive  the  possibility  of 
adapting  Attic  comedies,  vrithout  the  most  violent  constraint,  to  1<^ 
circumstances  of  so  very  dififerent  a  nature.  The  Roman  way  of  li^i^S 
was  in  general  serious  and  grave,  though  in  private  society  they  sbowed 
a  great  turn  for  wit  and  joviality.  The  diversity  of  ranks  among  th^ 
was  politically  marked  in  a  very  decided  manner,  and  the  wealth  « 
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private  individuals  was  frequently  not  inferior  to  that  of  sovereigns ; 
women  lived  much  more  in  society,  and  acted  a  much  more  important 
part  than  among  the  Greeks,  through  which  independence  they  fully 
participated  in  Uie  overwhelming  tide  of  corruption,  and  the  external 
itfinement  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  With  these  essential  differ- 
ences in  the  social  system,  an  original  Roman  comedy  would  have  been 
a  most  interesting  phenomenon,  and  would  have  enabled  us  to  view 
those  conquerors  of  the  world  under  an  aspect  altogether  new.  That 
this  however  was  not  accomplished  in  the  comosdia  togata,ihe  indifferent 
maimer  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  the  ancients  will  hardly  leave  us 
room  to  doubt  Quintilian  himself  tells  us  in  plain  terms  that  the 
Latin  literature  was  lamest  in  comedy. 

With  respect  to  tragedy,  it  must  first  of  all  be  observed  that  the 
Grecian  theatre  was  not  introduced  into  Rome  without  considerable 
changes  in  its  arrangement ;  that  the  chorus  no  longer  had  a  place  in 
the  orchestra  (wherein  the  most  distinguished  spectators,  the  senators 
and  knights,  now  sat),  but  remained  on  the  stage  itself.  At  the  very 
introduction,  too,  of  the  regular  drama,  Livius  Andronicus,  a  Grecian 
ly  birth,  and  the  earliest  tragic  poet  and  actor  of  Rome,  in  the  mono- 
dies (l>Tical  pieces  chanted  by  a  single  person,  and  not  by  the  chorus), 
separated  the  singing  from  the  mimetic  dancing,  so  that  the  latter 
alone  remained  to  the  actor ;  and  instead  of  the  former,  a  boy  stood 
beside  the  flute-player,  and  accompanied  him  with  his  voice.  Among 
the  Greeks  in  better  times,  the  tragic  singing  and  the  accompanymg 
rhythmical  gestures  were  so  simple,  that  one  person  was  sufficient  to 
do  at  the  same  time  the  most  ample  justice  to  both.  The  Romans, 
however,  it  would  seem,  preferred  separate  skill  to  harmonious  unity. 
Hence  arose  their  fondness,  at  an  after  period,  for  pantomimes,  of 
which  the  art  was,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  carried  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  From  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  performers, 
Pylades,  Bathyllus,  &c.,  it  would  appear  that  those  who  practised  this 
mute  eloquence  in  Rome  were  Greeks ;  and  the  lyrical  pieces  which 
their  dancing  expressed  were  also  delivered  in  the  Grecian  language. 
Roadus  frequently  played  without  a  mask,  and  in  this  respect  probably 
did  not  stand  alone ;  but  so  far  as  we  know,  there  never  was  any  such 
instance  among  the  Greeks. 

In  the  tragic  literature  of  the  Romans  there  are  two  epochs :  the 
first  'a  that  of  Livius  Andronicus,  Nsevius,  Ennius,  and  also  of  Pacuvius 
and  Attius,  who  both  flourished  somewhat  later  than  Plautus  and 
Terence ;  and  the  second,  the  refined  epoch  of  the  Augustan  age.  The 
former  produced  only  translators  and  imitators  of  Greek  models ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  succeeded  better  in  tragedy  than  in  comedy. 
Elevated  expression  usuallv  appears  rather  stiff  in  a  language  not  suffi- 
ciently cultivated,  although  it  is  attainable  by  perseverance;  but  to 
catch  the  negligent  grace  of  social  raillery,  we  must  ourselves  be  pos- 
sessed of  humour  and  refinement.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
Plautus  and  Terence,  we  have  not  a  single  fragment  of  the  Greek  ori- 
ginals to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  and  general  felicity  of  the 
copies ;  but  a  speech  of  considerable  length  of  the  *  Freed  Prometheus' 
of  Attius  is  hardly  unworthy  of  .^Eschylus,and  is  also,  in  versification, 
much  more  polished  than  the  productions  of  the  Latin  comic  writers 
generally  are.  This  earlier  style  was  carried  to  perfection  by  Pacuvius 
and  Attius,  whose  pieces  kept  their  place  on  the  stage,  and  seem  to 
have  had  many  admirers  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  even  later. 

The  contemporaries  of  Augustus  were  ambitious  of  measuring  their 
powers  with  the  Greeks  in  a  more  original  way.  The  number  of  ama- 
teurs who  attempted  to  shine  in  tragic  composition  was  particularly 
great;  and  we  find  mention  made  even  of  works  of  the  emperor  him- 
self. Hence  there  1b  strong  reason  for  supposing  that  Horace  wrote 
his  epistle  to  the  Pisos  chiefly  with  a  view  to  deter  those  young  men 
from  so  dangerous  a  career,  as  they  were  probably  infected  by  the 
prevalent  literary  passion  without  possessing  the  requisite  talents. 
One  of  ihe  most  renowned  tragic  poets  of  that  age  was  Asinius  PoUio, 
a  man  of  impassioned  disposition,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  and  who,  in 
plastic  works,  was  fond  of  whatever  bore  the  same  character.  It  was 
he  who  brought  with  him  from  Rhodes  the  well-known  group  of  the 
Famesian  BiSl,  and  erected  it  at  Rome.  Ovid,  who  tried  so  many 
departments  of  poetry,  likewise  attempted  tragedy,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  '  Medea ; '  and  QuintiUan  asserts  that  he  proved  here,  for  once, 
what  he  could  have  done  had  he  chosen  to  restrain  himself,  instead  of 
yielding  to  his  natural  propensity  to  diffuseness. 

These  and  all  the  oUier  tragic  attempts  of  the  Augustan  age  have 
perished^  Yet,  according  to  all  appearances,  the  loss  to  the  interests 
of  dramatic  art  is  not  very  great.  The  Grecian  tragedy  had  at  first  to 
struggle  in  Rome  with  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  pbint  removed  to  a 
foreign  soil :  the  Roman  religion  was  in  some  degree  related  to  the 
Greek,  though  by  no  means  so  completely  the  same  as  many  have 
cuppoaed ;  but  the  heroic  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  merely  intro- 
duce into  Rome  by  the  poeto^  and  was  in  nowise  connected  with  the 
national  recollections. 

From  the  sole  specimen  of  the  tragic  talent  of  the  Romans  that 
remains  to  us  it  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  draw  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  productions  of  better  times  :  we  allude  to  the  ten  tragedies  which 
go  under  the  name  of  Seneca.    [Seneca,  in  Bioa.  Drv.] 

With  pagan  Rome  fell  ancient  dramatic  art.  Nevertheless  there  are 
one  or  two  links  of  connection  between  the  ancient  drama  and  that  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  modern  writers  have  not  always  observed. 
There  are  even  stUl  existing  some  fragments  of  a  play  in  Greek  iambics 
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on  a  Jewish  Scripture  subject,  taken  from  the  Exodus  or  departiire  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  principal  characters  are  ''Moses, 
Sapphora,  and  God  from  the  bush,"  that  is,  God  speaking  from  the 
burning  bush.  Moses  delivers  the  prologue  in  a  speech  of  sixty  lines, 
and  his  rod  is  turned  into  a  serpent  on  tihe  stac^e.  The  author  of  this 
piece,  a  Jew  named  Ezekiel,  is  supposed  by  Warton,  the  historian  of 
English  poetry,  to  have  written  it  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
to  inspire  his  dispersed  and  captive  brethren  with  hopee  of  deliverance 
under  a  new  Moses,  and  to  have  composed  it  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
drama,  at  the  close  of  the  2nd  century.  (See  the  edition  and  German 
translation  of  L.  M.  Philipson,  Berlin,  1830,  8vo.) 

It  appears  that  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  any  one  connected 
with  the  theatre  was  not  allowed  baptism.  Among  "the  fathers," 
Cyril  declares  that  when  in  our  baptism  we  say  "  I  renounce  thee, 
Satan,  and  all  thy  works  and  pomps,"  those  pomps  of  the  devil  are 
stage-plays  and  the  like  vanities.  TertuUian,  in  like  manner,  affirms 
that  they  who  in  baptism  renounce  the  devil  and  his  pomps  cannot  go 
to  a  stage-play  without  turning  apostates.  Augustine,  Cyprian,  Bafol, 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  are  no  less  vehement  on  the  same  point ; 
and  Chrysostom  exclaims  loudly  against  such  as  could  listen  to  a 
comedian  with  the  same  ears  with  which  they  heard  an  evangelical 
preacher. 

But  when  the  blind  zeal  of  the  fathers  against  all  heathen  literature 
had  been  ironically  seconded  by  the  emperor  Julian  with  an  edict  for- 
bidding any  Christian  to  be  taught  in  the  heathen  schools  or  to  make 
use  of  that  learning,  two  ecclesiastics  of  that  time,  of  considerable 
learning,  undertook  to  supply  in  some  degree  the  deficiency  of  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  experienced  by  their  Christian  brethren  from 
the  operation  of  Julian's  law.  These  were  Apollinarius,  bishop  of 
Laodicea,  and  his  father,  a  priest  of  the  same  city.  [Apollixarius, 
in  Bioo.  Drv.]  The  latter  not  only,  in  treating  Scriptural  subjects, 
imitated  on  a  large  scale  the  great  epic  and  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  but 
also  turned  various  historical  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
into  comedies  and  tragedies  after  the  Greek  modeL  Gregory  Nazian- 
senus,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  ia  said  to  have  vmtten  plays ;  one 
only  of  those  attributed  to  him  is  extant,  a  tragedy  entitled  '  Christ's 
Passion ; '  stated  to  be  an  imitation  of  Euripides,  but  made  up,  in  fact, 
of  scraps  from  that  author.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  religious 
dramas  of  the  Apollinarii  perished  so  early  as  some  of  their  other 
writings,  which  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed  for  the  very  common 
offence  of  heresy ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  species  of  literary  culture 
which  they  endeavoured  to  supply  gradually  disappeared  before  the 
progress  of  Constantine's  establishment. 

In  the  general  extinction  of  polite  literature  and  liberal  art,  which 
darkened  for  so  many  centuries  the  moral  face  of  Europe,  every  trace 
of  truly  dramatic  performance  or  composition  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared. The  Satumalian  pageants — ^the  Feast  of  Fools,  the  Feast  of 
the  Ass,  &c., — exhibited  during  that  long  interval,  chiefly  at  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year  festivities,  claim  mention  here,  not  as  bearing 
much  afilnity  to,  but  merely  as  in  some  degree  filling  up  the  place  of, 
the  old  theatrical  portion  of  the  religious  celebrations.  To  arrive  once 
more  at  any  indication  of  the  general  existence  of  what  can  with  pro- 
priety be  called  a  religious  drama,  we  must  descend  to  a  later  period 
of  European  history.  And  as  in  each  of  the  great  nations  of  modem 
Europe  this  religious  drama  gave  way  but  gradually  before  that  rise 
of  the  modem  stage  which  accompanied  the  revival  of  letters,  and  has 
even,  in  one  of  those  nations,  strongly  maintained  its  ground  until  very 
recent  times,  so  as  to  become  permanently  incorporated,  as  it  were, 
with  the  national  theatre,  we  can  most  conveniently  and  effectively 
give  such  more  particular  notice  of  it  in  each  nation  as  we  have  to 
present  to  our  readers,  in  combination  with  the  rapid  view  which  we 
have  to  take  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  modern  stage  in  each  of 
the  five  great  literary  countries  of  Europe,  namely,  in  Italy,  Spain^ 
France,  Germany,  and  England. 

Italian  Drama. — After  the  long  sleep  of  the  true  dramatic  and 
theatrical  spirit  in  the  middle  ages,  wluch  began  to  dawn  again  in 
mysteries  and  moralities  independent  of  classical  models,  the  first 
endeavour  to  imitate  the  ancients  in  their  theatre,  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  art  and  poetry,  was  made  by  the  Italians.  Nevertheless, 
apart  from  the  religious  plays,  we  find  in  the  earliest  dramatic  attempts 
of  modem  Italy  upon  secular  subjects  a  thorough  independence  of  the 
classical  rules.  It  is  needless  to  foUow  through  a  series  of  now 
unknown  names  of  persons  who  have  written  plays  or  translated  them 
from  the  ancient  classic  authors.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
the  Italians  never  had  a  national  drama  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
word.  The  comedies  of  Porta  possess  some  merit,  and  the  plays  of 
Alfieri  [Alfieri,  in  Bioa.  Div.],  composed  upon  a  strictly  classical 
model,  are  admirable  and  powerful  works,  but  they  have  no  pretence 
to  nationality,  though  intended  to  promote  a  desire  for  freedom 
among  his  countrymen.  The  Italians,  however,  were  fond  of  theatrical 
representations,  and  Trissino,  Ariosto,  Bibbiena,  and  Macchiavelli,  all 
wrote  comedies  in  imitation  of  the  antique. 

But  something  new  was  required ;  and  Ottavio  Rinnuccini  invented 
the  melodrama,  which  more  commonly  took  the  name  ot  opera  per  mimca, 
and  which  we  now  briefly  term  the  opera.  The  magic  power  of  this 
union  of  music  with  the  romantic  drama  completed  the  triumph  of 
the  latter  among  the  Italians  of  the  17th  century ;  for  not  only  was 
this  musical  melo-draxna  thenceforward  their  prime  theatrical  favouritOi 
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but  the  ordinary  drama  itself  was  no  longer  tolerated  except  under  the 
romantic  garb,  and  the  Spanish  school  became  for  a  time  the  model 

At  the  same  time  the  public  continued  their  favour  to  a  species  of 
comedy,  or  rather  comic  recitation,  which  in  Italy  seems  to  have  been 
in  all  times  peculiarly  national  This  was  called  the  commedia  a 
Boggttto  or  (Mmmedia  delC  arte.  It  consisted  of  the  mere  outline  of  a 
dramatic  composition,  wherein  the  parts  very  slightly  sketched  were 
assigned  to  the  several  performers,  who  were  to  fill  them  up  extempo- 
rariJy.  These  sketches  were  called  tcenarj,  from  their  containing 
merely  the  argument  of  each  scene  :  those  of  the  comedian  Flaminio 
Scala  were  particularly  celebrated.  Some  of  these  improvisatori, 
especially  those  who  appeared  in  the  standing  masks  of  Arlecchino, 
Fantalone,  Puncinella,  &c.,  displayed  a  liveliness  of  humour  which,  in 
spite  of  the  great  mass  of  empty  buflfbonery  by  which  they  were 
accompanied,  made  this  kind  of  performance  long  continue  to  be  well 
received  by  the  Italians,  until  the  more  general  cultivation  given  to 
the  higher  dramatic  departments,  and  the  general  advance  of  social 
refinement,  caused  the  improvisatory  masks  to  be  finally  abandoned  to 
the  populace. 

The  task  of  classicising  the  musical  drama  was  undertaken  first  by 
Apostolo  Zeno,  and  afterwards,  with  more  success,  by  the  Abate 
Metastasio.  [Zeni  (Apostolo  Zeno),  and  Metastasio,  in  Bigg.  Div.] 
They  were  both  of  the  French  school,  though  Metastasio  borrowed 
much  of  his  intrigue  from  the  Spanish  dramatists,  especially  from 
Calderon,  but  failed  to  impart  the  spirit.  Goldoni,  about  1750,  began 
to  produce  at  Venice  his  comedies,  formed  generally  on  the  French 
models  ^QoLDOiri,  in  Bioo.  Div.],  and  displayed  such  abundant  nature 
and  fertility  in  painting  the  manners  and  the  follies  of  his  own  age 
and  country,  that  at  length  he  brought  the  comedy  of  character  into 
vogue,  to  the  discredit  both  of  the  improvisatory  farce  and  the  melo- 
drame.  His  first  successes,  however,  received  a  severe  check.  The 
injury  sustained  by  the  masked  and  improvisatory  comedy,  for  which 
the  company  of  Sacchi  in  Venice  had  the  highest  talents,  was  one  of 
the  causes  tnat  led  to  the  production,  at  this  period,  of  the  fantastic 
dramas  of  Gozzi.  [Gozzi,  Count  Carlo,  in  Broo.  Drv.]  These  are 
fairy  tales  in  a  dramatic  form,  in  which,  however,  along  with  the 
wonderful,  versified,  and  serious  part,  this  author  introduced  the  whole 
of  the  masks,  and  allowed  them  the  most  unrestrained  development, 
and  the  extravagant  caricature  of  the  Italian  masks  formed  an  admi- 
rable contrast  to  the  wild  wonders  of  the  fairy  tale. 

In  the  latter  period  of  the  last  century,  Alfieri  opened  a  new  sera  of 
Italian  tragedy.  [Alfieri,  in  Bioo.  Drv.]  He  adhered  indeed  to  the 
established  classic  school,  took  his  subjects  chiefly  from  ancient  story, 
and  yras  a  strict  observer  of  the  unities.  Since  his  time  Monti  and 
Manzoni  are  the  only  names  that  require  to  be  mentioned  among 
dramatic  writers. 

Spanish  Drama. — In  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  the  church  that 
gave  birth  to  the  modem  drama ;  but  this  remarkable  circumstance  is 
peculiar  to  Spain,  that  while  in  the  other  great  nations  of  Europe  the 
mature  development  of  the  drama  detached  it  wholly  from  the  service 
of  religion,  in  the  peninsula,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  dramatic 
geniuses  constantly  devoted  a  large  portion  of  their  efforts  te  religious 
compositions  for  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  and  the  most  perfect  of  all 
the  Spanish  theatrical  poets  made  such  compositions  his  favourite 
occupation.  Owing  to  this  very  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Spanish 
stage,  the  source  of  which  also  will  be  indicated  below,  we  defer  some 
further  notice  of  the  spiritual  plays  of  the  Spaniards  until  we  come  to 
particularise  the  several  species  of  their  dramatic  productions  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  most  advanced  period  of  their  theatre. 

The  earliest  performance  that  can  strictly  be  called  theatrical  of 
which  we  find  any  mention  in  the  Spanish  annals,  is  that  exhibited  in 
1414  at  the  coronation  festival  of  Fei*dinand  the  Qood,  king  of  Arragon. 
It  was  from  the  pen  of  the  Marquis  de  Villena,  a  man  who  possessing 
intellectual  acquirements  prodigious  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
marched  boldly,  as  a  writer,  in  advance  of  his  age  and  nation — so 
boldly,  indeed,  that  all  his  writings  were  burned  after  his  death,  and 
this  piece  among  them,  so  that  its  very  title  has  perished.  We  only 
learn  that  it  was  an  allegorical  play,  wherein  figured  the  personages  of 
Justice,  Peace,  Truth,  and  Clemency ;  so  that  it  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  class  of  moralities  in  vogue  for  a  while  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Spanish  drama,  and  which  Cervantes  afterwards  revived.  Shortly  after 
this  attempt  of  Villena,  his  friend,  the  Marquis  de  Santillana,  a  man 
of  equally  extensive  knowledge,  and  of  equal  freedom  both  of  thought 
and  pen,  dramatised,  imder  the  title  of  '  Comediete  de  Ponza,' 
the  incidents  of  a  naval  action  which  took  place  in  1435,  near  the 
isla>nd  of  Ponza,  between  the  Genoese  and  Uie  Arragonese,  and  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated.  This  piece  was  never  acted,  nor  was 
it  printed  among  the  author's  works ;  its  title,  quoted  in  his  letters, 
was  all  that  was  known  of  it  until  Sr.  Martinez  .de  la  Rosa  about 
thirty  years  ago  discovered  it  among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Paris.  This  interesting  relic  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  ' 
draniatic  genius  of  Spain  exhibite  remarkable  skill  in  the  handling  of 
an  historical  occurrence,  as  well  as  great  beauty  of  plot,  dialogue,  and 
Versification.  I 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  16th  century  that  a  sort  of  theatre  was 
first  established  in  Castile.  The  earliest  dramatic  attempt  in  this 
division  of  the  peninsula  was  made  by  Juan  de  la  Encina,  who  excelled 
in  light  poetry,  and  whose  numerous  works  form  a  cancionero  of 


themselves.  After  extending  the  field  of  religious  represeatations 
by  composing  for  exhibition  on  festival  days  a  number  of  auto«, 
wherein  we  find  not  mere  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  but  conceptions 
of  the  poet's  own,  together  with  a  certain  dignity  of  action  and 
language,  he  formed  the  project  of  carrying  the  sti^  beyond  the  wall& 
of  the  church.  With  this  view  he  composed  some  small  pastoral 
pieces,  which  he  denominated  eclogues.  These  pieces,  in  which  he 
himself  enacted  the  principal  parte,  were  firat  exhibited  at  the  house& 
of  the  Admiral  of  Castile  and  the  Duchess  del  Infantado.  As  their 
name  indicates,  they  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a  dialogue 
between  two  or  more  shepherds.  The  author,  imitating  Virgil.  u=»ed 
this  expedient  in  the  first  instance  to  celebrate,  by  means  of  ailusicv, 
some  particular  event,  such  as  the  conclusion  of  a  peace^  or  the  retiim 
of  a  prince :  and  next,  he  invented  some  short  and  simple  action 
wherein  he  brought  into  play  the  passions  of  his  interlocutors  them- 
selves. These  little  pieces,  interrupted  by  dances  and  ending  with 
songs  (villancicos)  usually  contained  also  some  farcical  scenes ;  so  that 
they  may  be  said  to  have  comprised  at  once  the  elements  of  tfat 
comedy,  the  ballet,  and  the  vaudeville ;  and  they  have  in  them  much 
grace  and  wit,  as  well  as  nature  and  liveliness.  The  first  performance 
of  these  pastoral  comedies  took  place  in  the  year  1492,  so  memorable  io 
the  Spanish  annals  as  being  that  of  the  conquest  of  Granada  and  tk 
discovery  of  the  New -World. 

About  the  same  time  appeared  the  famous  '  Celestina,*  begun  by 
Rodrigo  Cota  and  finished  by  Fernando  Rojas  de  Montalvin.  Thou^ 
entitled  a  "  tragi-comedy,"  it  was  never  performed,  nor  was  it  capiMe 
of  being  so,  as  it  was  in  reality  but  a  tale  told  in  dialogue.  Yet  tbt' 
singtdar  merit  of  this  truly  primitive  composition,  which  went  through 
several  editions,  and  was  translated  into  almost  eveiy  Euro^iei!] 
language,  contributed  much  to  the  advancement  of  the  stage  by- 
furnishing  a  genuine  model  of  dramatic  diction. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  that  to  these  varii'U^ 
attempts  succeeded  the  first  regular  Spanish  dramas,  but,  through  a 
singular  concurrence  of  circumstances,  they  appeared  out  of  Spain. 
Bartolome  de  Torres-Naharro,  long  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moors,  and  residing  at  Rome  after  his  redemption,  there  compo^^ 
some  comedies  in  his  native  language,  and  got  them  performed  at  the 
tasteful  and  voluptuous  court  of  Leo  X.  In  the  compositions  of 
Torres-Naharro,  though  little  known,  and  unjustly  depreciated  br 
Siguorelli  in  his '  Historia  Critica  del  Teatri,'  there  is  much  happiotss 
of  invention,  well-drawn  character,  and  spirited  dialogue ;  thej  have 
also  the  licentious  tone  of  the  Italian  comedies  of  that  period,  and 
contain  some  strokes  of  a  malicious  boldness  peculiar  to  the  author, 
who,  though  a  priest,  and  living  at  the  pontifical  court,  composeii 
satires  against  the  church  such  as  Luther  hhnself  might  have  dictated 
He  also  invented  the  introKto,  or  prologue,  and  gave  to  the  acta  the 
name  which  they  have  ever  since  borne,  of  joms^das,  that  is,  jouracp 
or  stages,  alluding  to  the  pauses  or  resting-places  for  the  actor  and  tbf 
spectator. 

No  sooner  did  Naharro's  pieces  find  their  way  to  Spain  (about  15-t^^ 
than  they  were  proscribed  by  the  Inquisition,  so  watohful  to  extir- 
pate every  trace  of  Protestantism.  The  like  sentence  fell  upon  those 
written  shortly  afier  in  Germany  by  the  author  of  the  'Satire  tn 
Women,'  Cristoval  de  Castillejo,  secretary  to  the  emperors  MaximiliM 
and  Ferdinand.  These  latter  pieces,  which  it  was  not  deemed  prudent 
to  pubUsh  among  the  author's  works  when  the  prohibition  was  taken 
off  in  1573,  but  which  are  known  to  have  been  of  the  satirical  and 
licentious  class,  are  entirely  lost.  So  that  the  Spanish  stage  pn»ent» 
the  singuhxr  phenomenon  of  having  really  had  two  infancies.  The 
first  attempts  in  regular  dramatic  composition  being  suppressed  by  the 
formidable  authority  above-mentioned,  found  no  imitetors,  and  ereo 
seem  to  have  been  completely  forgotten,  for  it  was  a  play  of  Arioato's 
that  was  exhibited  at  the  marriage  of  an  Infanta  in  1548.  Some  few 
classical  scholars,  indeed,  as  ViUalobos,  Feman  Perez  de  Oliva,  an<i 
Simon  de  Abril,  strove  to  bring  forward  the  ancients  as  dramatic 
models,  by  translating  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Aristophanes ;  but  their 
works  were  still  less  adapted  to  take  possession  of  the  national  mind. 
So  that  while,  of  those  dramatic  productions  which  Spain  ain^y 
possessed,  one  part  lay  hidden  in  the  libraries  of  a  few  of  the  learned* 
and  the  other  buried  in  the  archives  of  the  Inquisition,  the  people 
were  abandoned  to  the  gross  merriment  of  the  jugglers  and  bufbans. 
Hence  it  is  that  Schlegel,  Bouterwek,  Sismondi,  and  almc^  every 
other  foreign  critic,  apparently  ignorant  even  of  the  names  of  the  fir^t 
dramatic  writers  of  Spain,  make  no  mention  of  them,  but  fix  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  as  the  period  of  the  earliest  origin  of  the 
Spanish  drama. 

The  founder  of  the  truly  national  and  popular  theatre  of  Spain  wa^ 
Lope  de  Rucda,  of  Seville,  who  quitted  his  trade  of  a  goldbeater  to  join 
a  company  of  strollers,  of  whom  he  shortly  became  the  chief,  or. 
according  to  the  Spanish  expression,  the  autqr.  This  title,  derived,  not 
from  the  Latin  atwtor,  but  from  avlOf  an  act  or  performance,  was  at 
that  time  given  to  one  who  composed  and  recited  pieces,  and  is  ^rtill 
retained  to  signify  the  manager  of  a  company  of  comedians.  Lope  de 
Rueda  united  the  two  kinds  of  talent  necessarv  to  an  om/ot  of  thit 
period ;  had  prodigious  success ;  was  unanimously  declared  to  be  l*oth 
a  great  poet  and  a  great  performer ;  and  the  grandees  of  the  tim,? 
crowded  to  the  diversion  which  his  exhibitions  attorded  them  from  the 
gloomy  gravity  of  the  palace  of  Philip  II.     The  few  of  his  pby*. 
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pastoral  lUalogues,  &c.,  that  remain,  are  distinguished  for  natural  grace 
and  liveliuesB ;  and  though  these  are  all  in  prose^  he  wrote  with  equal 
fuility  in  vena. 

"In  the  time  o|  this  celebrated  Spanish  actor,"  says  Cervantes 
in  the  preface  to  his  own  published  plays,  "  the  whole  wardrobe  of  an 
avior  could  be  thrust  into  a  b»g :  there  were  three  or  four  close  vests 
of  white  skin  trimmed  with  gilt  leather,  and  the  like  number  of  beards, 
wigs,  and  trunk  hose.  The  plays  were  colloquies  in  the  manner  of 
eclogues,  between  two  or  three  shepherds  and  some  shephenless,  and 
were  eked  out  with  two  or  three  interludes  (entremetes)  exhibiting 
lometimes  the  character  of  a  negress,  sometimes  of  a  bravo,  sometimes 
of  a  simpleton,  sometimes  of  a  Biscayan ;  for  these  characters  and 
many  others  Lope  represented  with  the  greatest  truth  and  perfection 
imaginable.  At  that  time  there  were  neither  machinery,  nor  decora- 
tions, nor  combats  between  Moor  and  Christian,  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back :  there  were  no  figures  made  to  issue  through  the  boards  of  the 
stage  as  from  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  still  less  were  any  angels  or  souls 
let  down  from  heaven  upon  clouds.  The  stage  consisted  of  four  planks, 
laid  in  a  square  form  across  four  benches,  which  raised  them  four 
lumds  from  the  ground.  The  whole  decoration  consisted  of  an  old 
corerlet,  which  was  drawn  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  two  cords,  to 
make  what  was  called  the  vetiiario,  or  dressing-room,  and  behind 
which  were  the  musicians,  who  sang,  without  the  guitar,  some  ancient 
nmaacc'* 

Shortly  after,  Juan  de  Malara,  a  celebrated  professor  of  the  humaniiietf 
caused  a  versified  drama  of  his,  entitled  *  Locusta/  which  he  had 
written  at  first  in  Latin,  to  be  acted  at  Salamanca.  Then  came  an 
actor  of  Toledo,  named  Kavarro,  who,  Cervantes  tells  us,  converted 
the  managers  clothes'-bag  into  the  more  important-looking  form  of 
trunks  and  portmanteaus ;  brought  forth  the  music  from  behind  the 
hanging ;  took  the  false  beards  from  the  chins  of  those  whose  parts 
did  not  require  them;  invented  machinery,  clouds,  thunder  and 
lightning,  duels  and  battles.  Moral  development,  too,  accompanied 
this  material  progress :  the  pieces  now  began  to  display  something 
like  a  plot,  and  some  of  the  animation  which  arises  from  conflicting 
interests  and  passions.  The  titles  of  a  few  of  these  may  afford  some 
notion  of  this  transitional,  or,  more  properly,  adolescent  period  of  the 
Spanish  theatre :  there  were,  for  instance,  '  Dido  and  ^Eneas,  or  the 
Pious  Trojan/  '  The  Grand  Prior  of  Castile,'  '  Loyalty  against  One's 
King,'  'The  Sun  at  Midnight  and  the  Stars  at  Noon,'  '  The  Taking 
of  Seville  by  St  Ferdinand,'  and  '  The  Cortes  of  Death ; '  the  costume 
of  which  latter  piece  is  so  humorously  described  in  a  passage  of  the 
aecond  part  of  Don  Quixote. 

About  1580  were  established  at  Madrid  the  two  theatres  d€  la 
Cm  and  del  Principe,  which  are  stiU  existing;  and  now  some  superior 
minds  turned  their  efforts  to  dramatic  composition,  which  had  hitherto 
been  left  entirely  to  the  managers  oi  strolling  companies.  Cervantes, 
jujt  returned  from  his  eventful  Algerine  captivity,  was  one  of  the 
fvorliest  adventurers  in  this  career.  "  I  was  the  first,"  he  tells  us, 
"that  exhibited  the  imaginings  and  hidden  thoughts  of  the  soul,  by 
bringing  forward  moral  characters  on  the  stage,  which  I  did  with 
\rarm  and  general  applause  from  the  public.  I  wrote  at  that  period 
K>iQe  twenty  or  tlurty  plays,  which  were  all  acted  unsaluted  by 
cucumbers  or  any  other  matters  convenient  for  pelting  with ;  they 
ran  their  course  free  from  hissing,  shouting,  or  clamour."  Cervantes, 
indeed,  advanced  the  Spanish  drama  most  importantly,  both  as  to 
dramatic  invention  and  moral  dignity.  His  '  Numancia,'  in  particular, 
one  of  the  only  two  of  these  his  earlier  dramatic  productions  that 
have  found  their  way  t^  the  press,  is  very  remarkable  in  the  dramatic 
hiijtory  of  Europe.     [Saatepra,  in  Bioo.  Div.] 

Cervantes  wrote  at  Madrid;  and  at  the  same  time  Juan  de  la 
Cueva  produced  some  dramas  on  ihe  stage  of  Seville,  reducing  to  four 
the  number  of  jomadas,  or  acts,  which  had  hitherto  been  five  or  six. 
The  day's  performance  then  consisted,  besides  the  principal  piece,  of 
three  entremesea,  or  interludes,  played  between  the  acts,  and  a  little 
Ullet.  Valencia,  too,  which  had  always,  in  arts  and  letters,  its  rival 
school  to  that  of  Seville,  made  some  advances  in  the  dramatic  career. 
It  was  a  Valencian  poet,  Cristobal  de  Virues,  who  further  reduced 
the  number  of  acta  from  four  to  three,  which  latter  number  was 
thenceforward  adhered  to  by  all  Spanish  writers.  **  Until  then," 
according  to  the  ludicrous  conceit  of  Lope  de  Vega,  "  the  Spanish 
drama  had  gone  p»  all  /(nin,  like  a  child,  because  it  was  yet  in  its 
infancy.'* 

The  scenic  pomp  of  the  Spanish  theatre  had  already  made  great 
irogresa  The  same  writer,  Rojas,  who  said  that  in  the  days  of  Lope 
(ie  Kueda  an  outer  and  his  company  might  have  deposited  their  bundle 
of  propcriia  upon  a  spider's  back,  relates  that  in  the  time  of  Cueva  and 
Virues,  women  played  their  parts  in  dresses  of  silk  and  velvet,  with 
chains  of  gold  and  pearls ;  that,  in  the  interludes,  airs  were  executed 
by  three  or  four  voices ;  and  that  even  horses  were  introduced  in  the 
warlike  plays  to  complete  the  illusion. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  already,  in  the  16th  century,  we 
find  in  Spain  the  contest  fully  and  warmly  engaged  between  the 
claims  of  the  dramatic  writers  to  an  absolute  independence  of  the 
classic  rules,  and  the  critics  demanding  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
precepts  of  Aristotle.  Thus  while  the  rhetorician  Pinciano  was 
zealously  conjuring  the  theatrical  writers  to  respect  the  unities,  for 
which  they  showed  little  r^^ard,  one  of  them,  Juan  de  la  Cueva, 


openly  undertook,  in  his  'Exemplar  Poetico,'  the  defence  of  the 
dramatic  liberties.  He  claimed  them  as  the  offspring  of  that  succes- 
sion of  ages  which  had  abolished  all  antique  laws,— as  more  favourable 
to  the  boldest  flights  of  imagination, — and  in  fiine,  as  better  adapted  to 
please  the  public.  But,  while  delivering  this  judicious  opinion,  he 
lays  down  such  maxims  for  the  regulation  of  this  dramatic  freedom  as 
good  sense  and  good  taste  must  ever  dictate,  though  his  countrymen, 
in  their  fiery  impatience  of  any  such  restriction,  have  not  paid  them 
sufficient  attention. 

The  Spaniards  had  conquered  the  Moon,  they  had  subdued  South 
America,  but  they  had  lost  the  more  important  part  of  their  liberties, 
and  they  had  become  the  willing  slaves  of  their  church.  They  had 
glorious  recollections,  with  an  indomitable  personal  pride,  and  they 
still  retained  a  varnish  of  their  old  manners  and  feelings.  It  has  been 
well  observed  by  Mr.  H.  Chorley,  in  some  ingenious  papers  on  the 
Spanish  drama  in  'Eraser's  Magazine,'  for  1859,  that  there  is  no 
understanding  the  Spanish  drama  after  the  time  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
without  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  national  character.  The 
English  reader  who  meets  with  heroes  who  lie,  seduce  their  friends, 
wives  or  sisters,  and  murder  those  who  even  seek  interviews  with 
their  own ;  who  possess  few  or  no  estimable  qualities,  but  a  frantio 
bravery  and  readiness  by  fighting  to  wash  out  in  the  blood  of  their 
adversary  any  spot  on  their  honour  that  has  been  brought  to  light, 
cannot  but  consider  them  as  unnatural,  unless  they  recollect  that 
these  crimes  were  held  to  be  venial  if  accompanied  by  an  unswerving 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  church  to  pardon  them,  and  a  belief  in  the 
might  of  a  miraculous  interposition  of  their  adopted  saints. 

The  Spanish  drama  attained  its  greatest  excellence  about  the  same 
tinae  that  it  flourished  in  England ;  and  by  some  an  affinity  has  been 
claimed.  There  is,  in  ^t,  but  little  resemblance  except  in  the 
freedom  of  both  from  the  conventional  classical  rules.  A  most  essential 
difference  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  in  his  '  Spanish  Drama' 
(Knight's  'Weekly  Volumes,'  1846),  in  the  one  being  an  evolution  of 
plot,  the  other  an  evolution  of  character  and  passion ;  that  the  one,  so 
far  resembling  the  drama  of  other  southern  nations,  is  objective^  the 
other,  like  most  of  the  northern  nations,  ndjcciive.  He  says, "  Calderon 
and  Shakspere  are  the  opposite  poles  of  intellectual  action.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  Spaniard  is  to  transform  all  thoughts  into  sensations ; 
that  of  the  Englishman  to  transform  all  sensations  into  thoughts." 
The  Spanish  drama  depicts  personifications  or  actions,  but  developes 
none  of  the  subtler  traits  of  character.  The  Spanish  people  admired 
a  devoted  loyalty  to  their  monarch,  a  blind  faith  in  then*  religion,  and 
unquailing  courage.  These  constituted  a  hero.  In  a  somewhat  milder 
form  these  requisites  were  also  necessary  to  their  heroines. 

Such  was  the  public  mind  upon  which  Lope  de  Vega  arose  to 
exercise  his  marvellous  fertility  of  dramatic  invention  and  facility  of 
metrical  composition.  He  had  the  first  great  requisite  for  success  in 
this  career,  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  tastes  and  passions  of 
the  people  for  whom  he  wrote ;  but  that  further  and  nobler  merit,  an 
elevated  view  of  his  art  and  deep  devotion  to  it  for  its  own  sake,  he 
never  evinced.  [Vega,  Lope  de,  in  Bioa.  Drv.]  Contemporary,  or 
nearly  so,  with  Vega,  there  were  many  imitators  of  him,  but  none  who 
approached  him  in  excellence.  But  near  the  close  of  his  life  arose 
Calderon  de  la  Bukea  [Bioo.  Drv.],  who  was  destined  to  super- 
sede him,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen.  To 
him  succeeded  Moreto,  who,  with  less  of  the  national  fire,  paid 
somewhat  more  attention  to  the  development  of  character  in  his 
plays;  and  Gabriel  Tellez,  who  wrote  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Tirso  de  Molina,  whose  plays  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  want 
of  gaiety,  and  a  frequent  disregard  of  probability.  [Tellez,  in  Bioo. 
Dnr.] 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  this,  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the 
Spanish  stage,  the  council  of  Castile  ventured  to  propose,  as  a  condition 
of  the  re-opening  of  the  theatres,  which,  on  account  of  court  mournings, 
had  remained  shut  from  1644  to  1649,  that  the  plays  to  be  performed 
should  be  confined  to  subjects  of  good  example  taken  from  edifying 
lives  and  deaths,  without  any  mixture  of  love;  that  consequently, 
nearly  all  those  which  had  theretofore  been  acted  should  be  prohibited, 
especially  the  works  of  Lope  de  Vega,  which  had  been  so  prejudicial  to 
good  morals.  But  fortunately,  the  taste  of  the  monarch,  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  public,  made  him  reject  the  proposal  of  his  austere 
advisers. 

The  patronage  of  the  monarch,  the  court,  and  the  nation,  had  thrown 
a  multitude  of  literary  men  into  that  career,  then  the  most  honoured 
and  the  most  lucrative.  Thus,  besides  Moreto,  who  has  been  considered 
as  one  of  the  models  of  Moli^re,  there  were  a  host  of  dramatists  of  the 
second  order,  at  the  head  of  whom  must  be  ranked  Francisco  de  Rojks, 
who  had  all  the  qualifications  of  Moreto,  but  exceeded  him  in  his 
defects.  Then  follow  Guillen  de  Castro,  Ruis  de  Alarcon,  La  Hoz, 
Diamante,  Mendoza,  Belmonte,  the  brothers  Fig^eroas  (who  wrote  con- 
jointly, like  the  French  vaudevillists  of  the  present  day),  Cancer, 
Enciso,  Salazar,  and  Bances  Candamo,  each  of  whom,  though  estab- 
lishing no  school,  produced  at  least  some  important  composition. 

The  disasters  that  befel  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  together  with  a  succession  of  court  mournings 
which  closed  the  theatres  for  a  considerable  time,  gave  the  first  blow 
to  the  dramatic  art  in  Spain.  In  1665,  the  death  of  that  prince,  who 
had  been  its  most  sealous  protector,  gave  the  signal  for  its  rapid  and 
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thorough  decline.  His  successor,  the  imbecile  Charles  II.,  was  yet  iu  ' 
his  infancy ;  and  the  queen-regent  signalised  the  commencement  of  her 
administration  by  a  decree,  dictated  no  doubt  by  her  spiritual  director, 
the  Jesuit  Nitard,  and  certainly  unique  in  di^amatic  history  ;  she  com- 
manded "  that  all  plays  do  cease  until  the  king  my  son  shall  be  old 
enough  to  be  entertained  by  them."  Although  this  strange  order  could 
not  be  rigorously  executed,  yet  the  decay  was  so  great  that,  in  1679, 
at  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  with  a  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  wherein  all 
possible  magnificence  was  displayed,  no  more  than  three  companies 
oould  be  got  together  to  perform  at  court. 

During  this  period  one  writer  alone  endeavoured  to  support  the 
tottering  stage ;  Soils,  the  eloquent  historian  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
likewise  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  theatre  his  brilliant  imagination, 
polished  wit,  and  glowing  style.  He  has  left  us  several  plays  well 
worthy  of  the  dramatic  period  which  he  survived,  one  of  which  espe- 
cially, entitled  'Love  k  la  Mode'  (El  Amor  al  Uso),  has  peculiar 
excellence. 

With  Solis  may  be  said  to  have  expired  the  Spanish  theatre  properly 
BO  called.  The  elevation  of  Philip  V.  to  the  throne  of  Spain  having 
given  prevalence  to  the  French  ta^te,  and  introduced,  at  court  at  least, 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Spaniards, 
after  having  been  the  dramatic  precursors  and  teachers  of  the  French, 
were  content  to  become  their  humble  translators  and  copyists.  In  the 
course  of  the  18th  century,  it  is  true,  some  attempts  to  re-erect  a 
national  drama  were  made  successively  by  Zamora,  Luzan,  Canizares, 
and  Jovellanos ;  but  these  honourable  endeavours  had  but  a  transitory 
success ;  and  to  arrive  at  a  work  of  originality — after,  however,  noticing 
as  such  the  tainetes  (small  satirical  pieces)  of  Ramon  de  la  Cruz — ^we 
must  come  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  to 
Moratin,  the  witty  and  elegant  author  of  '  The  Coflfee-house,*  '  The 
Baron,' '  The  Maiden's  Yes,'  &c.,  and  next,  to  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  who 
wrote '  The  Mother  at  the  Ball  and  the  Daughter  at  Home.' 

The  few  specimens  of  the  Spanish  drama  in  the  classic  style,  consist 
chiefly  of  translations  from,  or  adaptations  of,  plays  from  the  Greek, 
the  Italian,  or  the  French ;  and  although  occasionally  a  mixture  of  the 
romantic  w^as  introduced,  they  never  became  popular,  and  are  not 
worth  enumerating. 

Although  the  performance  of  the  autos  »aerameniaUt  on  the  ordinary 
stage  was  suppressed  in  1765,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  yet  the 
seasons  of  Advent  and  Lent,  and  more  especially  the  Holy  Week,  are 
still  solemnised  by  the  like  representations  in  the  great  churches ;  a 
sort  of  stage,  called  the  monument,  is  erected  in  the  choir,  upon  which 
are  played  the  acts  of  the  Passion,  wherein  the  numerous  characters 
that  successively  figure  in  the  piece  still  wear  the  costume  of  the 
middle  ages  as  it  must  have  been  at  the  origin  of  these  exhibitions, — 
san-benitos,  black  masks,  high  pointed  caps,  long  skirts,  belts,  or  rather 
breastplates,  made  of  cords, — all  the  wardrobe,  in  short,  of  an  auto-da-fe 
procession. 

French  Drama. — In  France  the  mysteries  appear  to  have  had  their 
immediate  source  in  the  pilgrimages  so  common  in  those  days. 
Menestrier  tells  us  ('Representations  enMusique  Anciennes  et  Modemes') 
that  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,  St.  James  of  Galicia,  Mont  St. 
Michel  in  Normandy,  and  the  various  other  places  of  pious  resort  in 
France  and  abroad,  used  to  compose  rude  songs  on  their  travels, 
wherein  they  mtroduced  a  recital  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  or  of 
the  last  judgment :  in  others  they  celebrated  the  miracles  of  saints, 
their  martyrdom,  and  divers  wonderful  visions  and  apparitions.  These 
pilgrims,  going  in  companies,  and  taking  their  stand  in  the  streets  and 
public  places,  where  they  sang  with  their  staves  in  their  hands,  and 
their  hats  and  mantles  covered  with  shells,  and  painted  images  of  various 
colours,  formed  a  kind  of  spectacle  which  pleased  the  public  of  that 
day,  and  at  Paris  excited  the  piety  of  some  of  the  citizens  to  raise  a 
fimd  for  purchasing  a  proper  place  in  which  to  erect  a  stage  whereon 
these  performances  might  be  regularly  exhibited  on  holidays,  as  well 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people  as  for  their  entertainment.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  society  at  Paris  called  the 
Brethren  of  the  Passion.  In  1402  Charles  VI.  authorised  these  exhi- 
bitions by  letters  patent ;  the  Premonstratensian  monks  gave  the  use 
of  a  great  hall  of  their  convent,  and  a  stage  was  constructed  in  it  upon 
which  the  fraternity  enacted  scriptural  pieces.  The  ecclesiastics 
crowded  to  these  exhibitions ;  stages  soon  arose  in  every  province ;  and 
the  mystires  were  so  much  relished,  that  on  holidays  the  hour  of  vespers 
was  hastened,  that  the  people  might  have  more  ample  time  to  be 
present  at  the  play.  The  brethren,  to  vary  the  attractions  of  the  per- 
formance, added  a  sort  of  farcical  interludes  or  after-pieces  of  a  merely 
worldly  character,  the  enacting  of  which  however,  careful  of  their  own 
histrionic  dignity,  they  delegated  to  a  junior  society  called  that  of  the 
Enfans  sans  Souas.  These  latter  pieces,  in  allusion  to  their  burlesque 
and  buffoon  character,  were  denominated  sottises  or  sotus. 

The  stage  upon  which  the  mysteries  were  played  consisted  of  several 
scafibldings  one  above  another  :  the  most  elevated  of  all  represented 
heaven  ;  that  unmediately  beneath  it,  earth ;  a  third,  still  lower,  the 
palace  of  Herod,  the  house  of  Pilate,  &c. ;  and  hell,  which  was  at  the 
bottom  and  in  front,  was  figured  by  the  gaping  mouth  of  a  dragon, 
which  opened  and  shut  as  the  devils  went  in  and  out.  On  each  side 
were  scats  rising  in  steps  one  above  another,  on  which  the  actora  rested 
when  they  were  not  upon  the  stage,  a  contrivance  not  very  favourable 
to  scenic  illusion;  and  at  the  back  was  a  recess,  with  curtains  drawn 


across  it,  for  the  exhibition  of  such  matters  as  were  supposed  to  take 
place  in  the  interior  of  a  house. 

Among  the  French,  as  elsewhere,  the  Passion  was  the  primary,  the 
most  constant,  and  most  solemn  subject  of  these  representations ;  the 
parts  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  Judas  hanging  himself,  &c.,  being  all 
played  by  real  persons,  sometimes  at  the  actual  peril  of  their  Uves.  It 
seems  to  have  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  the  early  reformers 
to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  people  that  tlu 
Romish  ecclesiastics  throughout  Europe,  aa  one  means  of  securing  the 
fidelity  of  their  flocks,  proceeded  studiously  to  extend  the  field  of  the 
religious  representations  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  series  of  Old  and 
New  Testament  history,  or  as  much  of  that  history  as  they  deemed  it 
prudent  to  disclose  to  the  multitude.  This  zealous  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  clergy  was  supported  by  all  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  princes.  Thus  we  find  that  in  1541,  under  Francis  L,  the  per- 
f  onnance  of  a  grand  mystery  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  procUumed 
with  great  solemnity  under  the  royal  authority,  and  acted  at  Paris  in 
the  course  of  many  successive  days,  before  the  nobility,  clergy,  smd  a 
great  concourse  of  people,-  in  the  Hdtel  de  Flandrea.  These  plays, 
written  in  French  rhyme  by  the  brothers  Greban,  were  printed  in 
2  vols,  folio,  black  letter,  under  patent  of  the  king  to  one  Guillaume 
Alabat,  of  Boui^es.  The  dramatis  personae  are,  God  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  Vii-gin  and  Joseph ;  archangels,  angels, 
apostles,  and  disciples;  Jewish  priests,  emperors,  philosophen, magi- 
cians,  Lucifer,  Satan,  Beelzebub,  Belial,  Cerberus,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infemsd  personages,  amounting  alto 
gether  to  nearly  five  hundred.  The  subjects  of  these  plays  are  chiefly 
scriptural ;  but  many  of  them  are  from  apocryphal  New  Testament 
subjects,  and  the  whole  forms  a  strange  medley  of  sacred  and  profue 
history.  This  grand  performance  was  executed,  not  by  any  standing 
company,  but  by  actors  selected  from  the  people  at  large  after  trial  of 
the  merits  of  the  respective  candidates. 

Among  the  numerous  legendary  pieces,  one  of  the  most  canons 
extant  is  '  The  Mystery  of  the  Knight  who  gives  his  Wife  totheDeril' 
(Le  Mystdre  du  Chevalier  qui  donne  sa  Femme  au  Diable) ;  but  the 
most  universally  popular  of  them  all  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the 
miraculous  host,  or  consecrated  wafer,  tortured  by  a  Jew  at  Paris,  com- 
monly called  '  Le  Myst^re  de  la  Sainte  Hostie,'  two  several  veraicna  of 
which  exist  in  black  letter. 

After  the  myst^res  and  the  soties,  and  during  their  continuance,  came 
the  moralitis  and  the  farces^  of  which  the  clerks  of  the  Basoche  were 
the  inventors.  These  clerks  were  the  young  assistants  of  the  procu- 
reurs,  or  solicitors,  to  whom  Philippe  le  Bel  granted  the  privilege  of 
choosing  from  among  themselves  a  chief,  to  be  called  their  king,  to 
have  supreme  jurisdiction  over  their  body,  and  even  to  coin  money  for 
currency  among  the  clerks.  Francis  I.,  in  requital  of  the  service  ren- 
dered him  by  the  king  of  the  Basoche  and  6000  of  his  clerks  in 
marching  against  the  revolters  of  Guienne,  presented  them,  in  1547, 
with  an  extensive  promenade  ground,  bordering  on  the  Seine,  which 
thence  took  the  name  of  Pri  aux  Clercs.  As  early  as  the  oommenor- 
ment  of  the  15th  century,  the  king  of  the  Basoche  used  every  year,  in 
July,  to  make  a  review  of  his  clerks,  divided  into  twelve  bands  unJer 
as  many  commanders.  After  the  review  they  went  and  offered  their 
salutations  to  those  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the  legal  profession  who 
composed  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  and  then  they  went  and  perfonned 
a  morality  or  a  farce.  The  brethren  of  the  Passion  having  the  exclu- 
sive pri-vilege  of  acting  mysteries,  the  clerks  were-  driven  to  the 
invention  of  the  moralities,  which  were  purely  all^orical  pieces  per- 
sonifying the  vices  and  virtues.  The  fsuxses  and  the  soties,  on  th^ 
other  hand,  took  a  satirical  turn,  the  success  of  which  soon  carried  the 
authors  to  licentious  extremes.  The  public  calamities  and  iriolent 
political  dissensions  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  YI.  and  Charles  VIL 
favoured  this  tendency :  the  two  leading  parties,  the  Armagnacs  and 
the  Burgundians,  had  each  its  poet,  and  insulted  each  other  by  tnroa 
upon  the  stage.  When  public  order  was  restored,  the  royal  authority 
availed  itself  of  the  fair  pretext  which  these  satirical  excesee  affi>nl«d 
to  suppress  this  exclusively  popular  stage  altogether :  the  derks  were 
forbidden  to  play  either  fiurce,  sotie,  or  morality,  on  pain  of  flageUation 
and  banishment.  This  suspension  continued  until  the  reign  of  a  prince 
who  was  less  afraid  to  hear  the  truth. 

The  societv  of  the  Enfans  tans  Souds,  too,  already  mentioned,  had 
been  estabUsned  under  Charles  YI.,  had  been  authorised  by  patent, 
and  had  suffered  political  oppression.  Louis  XII.  took  them  likewise 
under  his  protection ;  and  their  most  celebrated  sotie,  entitled '  The 
Abuse  of  the  World '  (L'Abus  du  Monde)  is  attributed  to  the  historian 
Bouchet  above  quoted.  Their  farces  have  been  more  celebrated,  eepe- 
cially  that  of '  Pathelin,'  whose  name  has  ever  since  been  proverUal  in 
France.  The  dialogue  itself,  written  in  octosyllabic  rhyme,  is  full  of 
humour ;  and  from  one  passage  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Lafontaine 
has  taken  his  charming  fable,  '  Le  Renard  et  le  Corbeau.'  This  piece, 
with  all  its  levity,  is  very  interesting,  as  one  of  the  most  truly  ongioAl 
and  national  productions  of  the  early  French  stage,  and  therefore  » 
one  of  those  which  gave  promise  of  something  like  that  spontaneouB  and 
vigorous  dramatic  growth  which  was  springing  up  in  one  or  two  neigh- 
bouring countries.  But  the  three  several  kinds  of  theatre  which  we  hare 
particularised  were  fated  soon  to  sink  under  the  repeated  blows  aimed 
at  them  by  the  government.  To  this  determined  stifling  by  the  goTom- 
ment  of  the  first  germs  of  a  truly  national  drama  we  ought  to  attribato 
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the  immediate  and  general  Buocess  of  the  earliest  French  imitations  of 
the  ancient  theatre  that  were  actually  brought  upon  the  stage.  The 
national  taste — the  romantic  tendencies  of  which  had  decidedly  mani- 
fested themaelves — was  not  suffered  to  develop  itself  freely.  Thea- 
trical enjoyment,  since  they  first  tasted  it,  has  ever  appeared  a  more 
imperious  ttant  of  the  French,  and  of  the  Parisians  in  particular,  than 
of  any  other  people,  excepting  perhaps  the  ancient  Athenians;  and 
when,  at  the  period  in  question,  their  rulers  had  violently  crushed 
every  other  species  of  dramatic  production,  they  eagerly  welcomed 
those  only  forms  of  it  which  those  rulers  would  vouchsafe  to  let  them 
have. 

Some  French  translations  from  Sophocles  and  Euripides  already 
exiated,  but  nobody  had  yet  thought  of  adapting  them  to  the  stage ; 
indeed  they  were  little  to  the  purpose  either  of  the  brethren  of  the 
Pasaion  or  the  performers  of  the  Basoche.  A  young  gentleman, 
Etienne  Jodelle,  seigneur  of  Limodin,  who  had  studied  Uie  ancient 
dramatiBta  both  in  their  original  works  and  in  the  Italian  imitations  ol 
thena,  was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded, 
by  bringing  forward  his  '  Cldopatre  Captive,*  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  with 
choniaes  ^ter  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  Uia  friends  got  a  stage 
erected  in  the  Hdtel  de  Reims  at  Paris ;  two  poets  of  note  in  that  dav, 
Remi  Belleau  and  Jean  de  la  Peruse,  undertook  the  principal  male 
parts ;  and  Jodelle  himself,  trusting  to  his  youth,  his  personal  beauty, 
aad  histrionic  talent,  personated  Cleopatra.  This  piece  is  remarkable 
only  as  being  the  first  of  its  class,  and  so  commencing  a  new  era  of 
Fr^ch  dramatic  history.  Jodelle  was  more  successful  in  his  comedy 
entitled '  L'Abb^  Eugene,'  in  which  there  is  much  comic  power  and 
BprightUneBS. 

From  Jodelle  down  to  Comeille,  French  dramatic  art  made  little 
progress;  but  dramatic  productions,  in  the  same  line  of  classic  imitation, 
abounded,  especially  in  tragedy,  the  heroes  of  which  were  constantly 
\akesk  from  Greek  or  Roman  history,  or  at  most  from  that  of  the  Turks, 
who  were  first  introduced  upon  the  stage  by  Gabriel  Bonnin.  At  this 
early  period,  indeed,  of  the  French  theatre,  that  singular  dramatic 
prejadice  seems  to  have  firmly  established  itself,  that  the  pomp  of 
tragic  style  could  not  be  well  supported  on  the  stage,  except  both  cos- 
tome  and  character  were  either  Greek,  Roman,  or  Mussiilman.  The 
Alexandrine  verse,  too,  was  almost  invariably  used ;  though  once,  and 
but  once,  was  acted  a  prose  tragedy  of  '  Sophonisba/  by  St.  Gelais. 
The  versified  comedies  of  the  same  period  have  nothing  remarkable ; 
but  in  1562  the  two  brothers  De  la  Taille  began  to  accustom  the 
French  public  to  comedies  in  prose.  Nicolas  Filleul  attempted  unsuo- 
cesBfully  to  naturalise  pastoral  poetry  on  the  stage.  Ail  these  writers 
had  still  to  contend  against  the  privileged  possessors  of  the  stage. 
There  was  not  in  all  France  a  single  company  regularly  trained  for  &e 
new  class  of  performances.  Under  Henry  IV.,  the  brethren  of  the 
Passion  had  obtained  almost  a  revocation  of  the  edict  of  1548,  which 
prohibited  them  from  enacting  religious  subjects ;  but  the  public  had 
now  little  relish  for  these  rude  exhibitions,  so  that  the  fraternity  found 
themselves  obliged  to  let  their  theatre  to  a  more  modem  class  of  per- 
formers. The  other  dramatic  societies  endeavoured  to  adapt  their 
antiquated  pieces  in  some  degree  to  the  modem  taste ;  and  thus  out  of 
their  old  moralities  they  contrived  to  make  pastoral  pieces  wherein  the 
Church  was  a  bride,  and  Christ  the  bridegroom.  Robert  Gamier  rose 
in  tragedy  some  little  above  his  predecessors  in  elegance  and  dignity, 
and  was  so  much  celebrated  in  his  own  day  as  to  have  the  pre-eminence 
of  his  tragic  powers  commemorated  in  one  of  the  best  sonnets  of 
lionsard.  Though  he  usually  drew  abundantly  firom  Sophocles,  Eiui- 
pides,  and  Seneca,  he  showed  in  some  of  his  pieces  more  original 
vigour,  as,  for  instance,  in  *  Les  Juives,'  taken  from  Jewish  history. 
The  prose  comedy  of  intrigue  (for  the  comedy  of  character  had  not  yet 
appeared)  continued  to  be  cultivated  with  vigour  and  success  by  Pierre 
de  I'Arivey,  contemporary  with  Gamier.  The  Jesuit  father  Fronton 
attempted  a  tragedy  on  the  grand  national  subject  of  '  Jeanne  d'Arc,' 
but  without  success.  At  length,  in  1600,  two  permanent  theatres  were 
erected  at  Paris,  one  of  which  was  occupieid  by  a  company  which  took 
the  title  of  Troupe  dt  la  Comidie  Pranqaist;  the  other  company  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  quarter  of  Paris  called  the  Marais,  with  the  consent 
of  the  brethren  of  the  Passion,  and  thus  the  old  stage  of  the  middle 
age8  was  finally  extinguished  in  the  French  metropolis.  Still,  however, 
as  before,  the  theatre  took  its  tone  from  the  exclusive  taste  of  the 
court;  and  from  the  conunencement  of  the  16th  century  till  the 
appearance  of  Comeille,  scarcely  anything  was  brought  forward  but 
either  tragedy  or  that  very  harmless  aescription  of  farce  which,  it  was 
thought,  might  without  muoh  danger  be  conceded  to  the  popular  taste. 
This  is  the  grand  era  of  the  popularity  of  tiie  well-known  burlesque 
pereonages  6rro»  ChaiSLowtMy  TaJbariUy  and  f  uHYfptTi,  whose  merry  reign 
vas  protracted  even  into  the  age  of  Louis  XIV . 

Mo9t  of  the  tragedies  of  this  period  flowed  from  the  exhaustless  pen 
of  Alexandre  Hardy,  a  poet  employed  by  the  company  which  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  privilege  of  the  brethren  of  the  Passion,  and  who  wrote 
more  than  eight  hundred  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  forty  remain. 
Possessed  of  very  extensive  reading,  Hardy  made  some  efforts  to 
deviate  from  the  beaten  track  of  ias  predecessors :  he  ventured  in 
fome  instances  to  compose  what  he  called  tragi-comedies,  one  of  which 
b)  founded  on  a  tale  of  Cervantes ;  but  his  genius  was  not  equal  to  his 
boldness  and  facility.  The  dramatists  who  immediately  preceded 
Comeille  and  Moli^  were  Slairet  and  Tristan,  the  former  of  whom, 


like  so  many  before  and  after  him,  tried  and  failed  in  the  etcrual  sub- 
ject of  Sophonisba;  while  the  latter  failed  yet  more  s^ally  in  the 
Jewish  subject  of  Mariamne. 

We  now  come  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  which  Cardinal  Richelieu 
was  the  real  creator  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  politics.  This  great  arti- 
ficer of  despotism  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that,  in  order  to  consoli- 
date his  favourite  political  fabric  the  more,  it  was  worth  while  to 
permanently  organise  the  literary  talent  of  the  country  in  the  service  of 
the  court.  The  court,  it  is  true,  did  not  directly  dictate  to  the  cardinal's 
chosen  forty  in  what  quarters  they  should  bestow  their  praise  or 
censure;  but  things  were  so  ordered  that  the  men  to  whom  the 
protectorship  of  letters  was  officially  entrusted  should  always  share 
more  or  less  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  the  government :  by  the  court 
it  was  that  they  were  paid ;  imder  the  eyes  of  the  court  they  held 
their  sittings ;  it  was  bv  court  intrigue  that  a  vacant  chair  was  to  be 
obtained,  and  every  writer  was  ambitious  of  that  honour.  • 

Such  was  the  predominant  influence  under  which  Comeille  began 
his  dramatic  career.  To  enter  the  academy,  he  must  please  the  court ; 
and  to  please  the  court,  he  must  defer  to  the  literary  dictation  of  the 
academy.  Now,  in  dramatic  composition,  the  aeademy  not  mer«ly 
reconmiended  adherence  to  the  so-called  rules  of  Aristotle,  but  pre- 
scribed their  observance  with  the  greatest  rigidity.  The  tragedy  of 
France  became  conventional;  the  structure  of  tlie  verse,  and  the 
opportunities  it  gave  for  a  studied  and  correct  declamation  of  passages 
of  poetical  beauty  and  of  lofty  sentiments,  gained  the  popular  ear ;  and 
the  subtle  delineation  of  character,  except  in  the  marked  features  of 
love,  ambition,  or  revenge,  were  neglected,  or  only  displayed  in  occa- 
sional passages  by  the  men  of  real  genius,  who,  reflecting  the  feelings 
of  their  age,  composed  their  dramas  to  suit  the  national  taste.  ■  Some 
little  romance  was  introduced  from  the  Spanish  school,  but  curtailed 
to  tameness  to  fit  the  Procrustean  bed  they  had  chosen.  Their  pro- 
ductions have  been  treated  of  under  the  heads  of  Cobneillb,  Racinx, 
Voltaire,  &c.,  in  the  Bioo.  Div. 

The  rise  of  the  French  comedy  of  character,  of  which  Moli^re  is 
the  great  representative,  is  yet  more  clearly  connected  with  the 
Spanish  source  than  that  of  uiefr  classic  tragedy.  But  Moli^e  was 
bom  for  the  comic  only,  and  could  indulge  his  dramatic  tastes  and 
propensities  with  comparatively  little  restraint.  In  his  first  pieces, 
written  for  a  strolling  company,  he  imitated  the  lively  trickery  and 
buffoonery  of  the  Italian  faxoes,  a  species  of  composition  for  which, 
throughout  his  career,  he  showed  a  strong  inclinatioiL  [Moli^rx,  in 
Bioo.  Div.] 

The  restrictions  which  cramped  the  genius  of  Comeille  comfortably 
fitted  that  of  Racine,  and  contributed  to  render  him  in  every  sense  the 
favourite  tragic  poet  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  He  seemed  bom  to 
cany  to  the  highest  possible  perfection  what  we  must  call,  for  want 
of  a  neater  term  that  should  be  equally  appropriate,  the  Frenchification 
of  Greek  tragedy.    [Racine,  in  Bioo.  Drv.] 

In  the  history  of  French  tragedy,  it  is  little  gratifying  to  pass  from 
Racine  to  Richelieu's  favourite,  the  Abb4  D*Aubignac,  who  revenged 
himself  for  the  failure  of  his  tragedy  of  '2Sdnobie'  by  censuring 
bitterly  the  works  of  Comeille.  Racine  himself  found  a  similar 
adversary  in  Nicholas  Pradon,  who  wrote  a  rival  tragedy  of  '  PhMre,' 
which  Madame  Deshouli^res  was  not  ashamed  to  extol  above  Racine's, 
and  a  '  Rdgulus,'  which  the  praises  of  St.  Evremond  and  Madame  de 
S4vignd  have  not  saved  from  oblivion.  Lafosse  profited  somewhat 
better  by  Comeille's  example  in  the  dignity  and  intelligence  which  he 
threw  into  his  otherwise  feeble '  Manlius.'  As  for  the  tragedies  of 
Duch^,  Campistron,  the  abb^  Pellegrin,  the  abb^  Longepierre,  and 
others,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  brought  little  fame  to  &eir  auUion, 
and  no  advancement  to  the  art.  Thomas  Comeille  ventured  to  write 
tragedy  after  his  brother,  and  wrote  it  very  "correctly."  Cr^billon 
was  by  far  the  most  successful  tragic  writer  that  arose  in  the  interval 
between  Racine  and  Voltaire ;  but  his  reputation  was  rapidly  acquired. 
[CoRNEiLLE,  Thob.,  In  Bioo.  Div.] 

This  species  of  composition  occupied  no  small  proportion  of  the 
wonderful  versatility  of  Voltaire,  who  has  earned,  in  universal  estima- 
tion, a  place  beside  Comeille  and  Racine  as  a  dramatic  artist.  [Vol- 
taire, in  Bioo.  Div.] 

La  Harpe,  whose  critical  laboura  had  so  extensively  injurious  an 
influence  throughout  Europe  in  enforcing  the  classic  system  in  all  ita 
rigidity,  contributed  nothing  to  recommend  it  by  his  own  tragic  com- 
positions, which,  while  they  are  among  the  most  correct  in  style,  are 
among  the  most  frigid  in  sentiment  and  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
Marie  Joseph  Ch^nier,  who,  flourishing  in  the  early  d(tys  of  the  Revo- 
lution, wrote,  like  the  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  in  the  midst  of  free  men, 
and  with  like  ardour  stimulated  them  to  the  love  of  liberty,  made 
nearer  approaches  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  the  tragic  strength 
and  fervid  diction  of  Voltaire.  His  '  Charles  the  Ninth,  or  the  School 
for  Kings '  (^oole  des  Rois),  was  that  aoaong  his  pieces  which  produced 
the  greatest  excitement  in  the  public  mind.  Ducis,  possessing  brilliant 
powera  of  poetic  execution,  in  his  tragedy  of  '  Albufar '  pictured  his 
ideas  of  Arabian  mannera  with  great  warmth  of  imagination  and  origi- 
nality of  style :  but  his  highest  claim  to  dramatic  celebrity  rests  upon 
the  endeavour  which  he  made  to  bring  his  countrymen  acquainted 
with  the  masterpieces  of  Shakespere.  The  name  of  M.  Arnault  appears 
already  in  the  dramatic  annals  of  that  period.  His  first  tragedies, 
'Marius  k  Mintumes/  'Lucrece/  and  '  Cincinnatus/  with  their  enei^getio 
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Bimplicity,  are  in  spirit  and  design  a  copy  of  the  antique.  Qabriel 
Itegouvd's '  Death  of  Abel '  (Mort  d*Abel)  was  a  hazardous  but  successf ol 
attempt  to  make  an  antediluvian  subject  acceptable  on  a  modem  stage, 
to  which  he  had  been  encouraged  by  the  popularity  which  Gessne, 
and  his  poetry  then  enjoyed.  The  same  author  ventured  to  exhibit, 
not  unsuccessfully,  in  '  Epicharis  et  N^ron/  the  latter  days  of  Nero, 
the  opening  of  whose  career  is  shown  in  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Racine.  *  Les  Templiers '  of  M.  Raynouard,  founded  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  order  of  Knights  Templ^  in  the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Bel, 
is  much  more  remarkable  for  art  and  correctness  of  structiu^  and 
execution  than  for  poetic  vitality ;  but  these  merits,  added  to  the 
powerful  interest  of  its  national  subject,  made  it  highly  successful. 

Some  of  the  comedies  of  Boursault,  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Moli^,  have  kept  possession  of  the  stage :  they  are  sUl  of  the 
secondary  description  which  the  French  call  piicet  d  tiroir,  of  which 
Moli^pe  himself,  in  his '  F&cheux,'  gave  the  first  example.  This  kind, 
in  the  accidental  nature  of  the  scenes,  which  are  stnmg  together  on 
one  common  occasion,  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  mimi  of  the  ancients  : 
they  are  particularly  favom-able  for  the  display  of  the  mimetic  art  in 
the  more  limited  signification  of  the  term,  as  it  is  one  and  tbe  same 
player  that  re-appears  throughout  in  a  fresh  character  and  a  different 
disguise.  The  want  of  drvnatic  movement  however  in  such  pro- 
ductions requires  they  should  be  short,  whereas  Boursault's  pieces, 
though  otherwise  possessing  considerable  merit,  are  drawn  out  to  the 
wearisome  length  of  five  acts. 

After  Mouse's  death,  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Regnard,  to  whom  the  second  place  among  the  French  comic 
writers  has  usually  been  assigned.    [Reqnard,  in  Bioo.  Div.] 

The  18th  century  produced  a  number  of  comic  writers  in  France  of 
the  second  and  third  rank,  but  no  genius  capable  of  advancing  that 
department  of  the  dramatic  art  a  step  farther,  and  thus  the  belief  in 
the  unapproachable  excellence  of  Moli^re,  became  yet  more  firmly  fixed. 

In  the  overthrow  of  the  ancien  regime  in  politics  fell  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  old  dramatic  code ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  though  perhaps 
not  w^onderf  ul,  that  manv  of  the  warmest  and  firmest  opponents  of 
the  former  rule,  both  then  and  since,  have  clung  to  the  classical 
literary  canons;  so  strong  and  so  binding  is  the  force  of  habit, 
especially  of  literary  habit,  so  long  as  the  analytic  powers  have  not 
been  brought  to  bear  directly  and  expressly  upon  the  subject  in 
question.  The  revolution  in  French  art  and  literature  consequently 
followed  but  tardily  the  poUtical  revolution ;  and  its  first  promoters 
had  to  contend  against  the  most  formidable  obstacles.  However,  they 
presented  themselves  early  in  the  field.  The  stormy  days  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  satumalian  period  of  the  Directory  which  followed, 
did  indeed  afford  little  leisure  or  encouragement  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  liberal  arts;  but  no  sooner  were  the  danger  and  the  fear  of 
anarchy  removed  by  the  firm  and  vigorous  administration  of  the 
Consulate,  than  the  new  literary  and  dnunatic  ideas  began  to  develope 
themselves,  and,  in  consequence,  a  violent  war  to  be  waged  between 
the  clauici»t€s  of  the  old  school  and  the  rvmanticistei  of  the  new. 

Among  the  earliest,  ablest,  and  steadiest  cultivators  of  the  French 
romantic  drama,  the  first  place  seems  due  to  M.  N^pomuc^ne  Le- 
mercier.  His  tragedy  of  'Agamemnon'  combines  felicity  of  plot, 
purity  of  style,  and  discrimination  in  depicting  characters  and  manners. 

The  revolution  of  1830  was  a  victory  won  for  liberty  in  art  as  well 
as  in  politics.  Since  then,  the  higher  departments  of  the  French 
drama,  both  as  to  writing  and  acting,  have  been  in  full  activity. 
Among  the  advocates  and  emulators  of  the  Shaksperian  drama,  Victor 
Hugo  has  hitherto  shown  himself  the  foremost,  the  boldest,  and  the 
ablest.  In  tragedy  in  the  more  limited  sense,  though  still  of  the 
i-omantic  school,  Alexandre  Dumas  and  Alfred  de  Vigny  are  the  most 
distinguished.  It  is  the  higher  comedy  that  seems  at  present  to  be 
the  least  flourishing.  Meanwhile,  the  classic  reputation  of  MoU^re 
preserves  his  comedies  on  the  stage,  although  in  tone  and  maimers 
they  are  altogether  obsolete.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon 
(Usquisitions  of  the  merits  of  contemporaneous  writers ;  we  may,  how- 
over,  state  that  they  have  been  very  successful  in  the  minor  depart- 
ments of  the  dramatic  art ;  and  that  numerous  farces  and  interludes 
have  a  high  degree  of  wit,  satire,  and  ornamental  characterisation. 

The  serious  or  ideal  French  opera  dates  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIY. 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  himself  an  Italian,  had  introduced  into  France  the 
taste  for  the  lujian  opera.  Louis  too  was  desirous  of  rivalling  or 
surpassing  foreign  nations  in  the  external  magnificence  of  the  drama — 
in  decoration,  machinery,  music,  and  dancing;  these  were  to  be  used 
on  festival  occasions  at  court,  and  accordingly  Moli6re  was  employed 
to  write  gay  operas,  and  Quinault  grave  ones,  for  the  music  of  Lulli. 
As  Quinault  is  the  only  great  poetioU  name  in  the  history  of  the  higher 
French  opera,  we  refer  to  the  notice  of  him  [Quikadlt,  in  Bioo.  Drv.] 
for  further  remarks  on  that  particular  species.  The  operette,  or  comic 
opera,  has  been  much  more  successfully  cultivated  by  modem  French 
writers,  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  substitution,  in  this  kind,  of 
ordinary  dialogue  in  lieu  of  recitative,  so  unfavoimible  to  dramatic 
animation.  The  vaudevUU,  in  which  the  ligh^r  dmmatic  writers  of 
France  have  of  late  been  so  wonderfully  prolific,  and  which  so  pecu- 
liarly hai-monises  with  the  tone  of  good-natured  gaiety  in  the  more 
popular  classes  of  that  country,  is  but  a  variety  of  the  comic  opera ;  its 
essential  distinction  being,  that  it  dispenses  with  musical  composition, 
as  the  songs  arc  set  to  well-known  popular  ain. 


It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  histrionie  art,  eepedallj  in 
tragedy  and  the  higher  comedy,  has  long  been  carried  in  Frwoe  Ut 
very  high  perfection.  Schlegel  himself  admits,  that  in  external  dignit j, 
quickness,  correctness  of  memory,  and  in  a  wonderful  degree  of  pro- 
priety and  elegance  in  the  delivery  of  verse,  the  best  French  acton  can 
hardly  be  surpassed. 

German  I/rama,  —  The  earliest  mention  of  the  performance  o{ 
Mysteries  in  Qermany  appears  in  the  '  Eulen-spiegel/  which  professes 
to  be  the  history  of  a  celebrated  bufibon  of  that  name,  who  is  stated  to 
have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  although  the  1x^4 
itself  is  not  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  15th.  We  there  fio'l. 
amongst  other  elegant  matters,  *'  How  £ulen-8pi^;el  made  a  pUy  in 
Easter  fair,  wherein  the  priest  and  his  maid-servant  fought  with  the 
boors."  The  oldest  extant  Qerman  drama  was  written  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  by  one  Hans  Rosenpluet,  a  native  of 
Niimberg.  He  was  succeeded  by  two  fertile  writers  bom  in  the  same 
imperial  city,  Hans  Sachs  and  Ayrer.  Among  the  works  of  Han^ 
Sachs  we  find  a  great  number  of  tragedies,  comedies,  and  spiritual  and 
temporal  histories,  where  the  prologue  and  epilogue  are  always  spuken 
by  the  herald,  besides  merry  carnival  plays  :  but  Tieck  obemres  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  as  dramatic  works;  they  are  either 
religious  or  secular  tales  or  novels,  related  in  dialogue.  All  these 
pieces,  it  appears,  were  acted,  not  by  players,  but  by  respectable 
citizens,  as  an  allowable  relaxation,  without  any  theatrical  appantui. 
The  carnival  plays  are  rather  coarse,  but  often  extremely  droll,  nuuung 
indeed  into  the  wildest  farce,  and  overleaping  all  the  bounds  of  realit  j. 
Ayrer,  who  lived  at  the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century,  among  his 
numerous  pieces,  introduced  many  imitations  or  adaptations  of  the 
English  drama ;  and  during  his  time  companies  of  English  acton  per- 
formed in  various  parts  of  Germany,  particularly  at  Dresden. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  Opiz,  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  modem  forms  of  Qerman  poetry,  translated  several  tragedits 
from  the  ancients  into  verse,  and  composed  operatic  pastorals  after 
the  Italian  manner;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he  wrote  anythicff 
expressly  for  the  stage.  Next  came  Andreas  Qryphius,  considered  a 
the  first  dramatic  writer  of  Qermany.  Among  his  imitations  and 
translations  from  various  modem  languages,  are,  a  tragedy  from  th<r 
Flemish  of  Vondel,  and  a  &roe  called  '  Peter  Squenz'  (Peter  Quince). 
which  is  an  extension  of  the  burlesque  tragedy  of  Pyramus  and  Thi^iie 
in  Shakspere's  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'  But  the  intimacy  d 
the  Germans  with  the  English  drama  seems  to  have  suddenly  ceased 
about  this  time.  Gottsched,  who  wrote  a  good  deal  for  the  sta^o. 
introduced  imitations  and  adaptations  from  the  French  on  the  classical 
model,  that  is,  adhering  to  the  imitieoi;  and  though  this  was  opposed 
by  Bodmer,  and  some  other  critics,  it  was  for  a  time  successful.  Gutt- 
sched  and  his  players  solemnly  buried  the  Gkrman  '  Hanswurst'  (the 
clown),  and  Qellert  and  Weisse  followed  in  his  footsteps  Thus,  bad 
translations  of  French  plays,  with  pieces  from  Holberg,  and  afterwards 
from  Goldoni,  and  with  some  feeble  Qerman  imitations  devoid  of  anj 
peculiar  spirit,  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  the  repertory  of  the 
German  stage,  until  Leasing  appeared  to  commence  the  work  of  re- 
deeming it  froTo.  its  long-continued  mediocrity. 

The  sceptical  and  analjrtic  spirit  of  Lessing  was,  however,  roofv* 
successful  in  reforming  the  theory  than  improving  the  practice  of  ibe 
German  drama.  [Lessino,  in  Bigg.  Dxy.]  The  boldness  and  acu*^ 
ness  with  which,  through  this  medium,  he  attacked  the  prevalent 
French  taste  in  tragedy  were  so  successful,  that  in  a  short  time  n<it 
only  the  translations  of  French  tragedies,  but  the  German  tragctliea 
modelled  after  them,  disappeared  from  the  stage.  He  was  the  first 
in  Germany  who  contended  for  the  claims  of  Shakspere  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  real  and  great  artist,  and  by  intelligent  criticinn 
established  the  study  of  him  in  Ms  fatherland.  The  reform  introduced 
by  Lessing  paved  the  way  for  Gothe  and  Schillrr  [Bigg.  Div.}: 
their  success  produced  swarms  of  imitators,  Iffland  with  his  vapid 
comedy,  Kotzebue  with  his  sentimentality  (of  whose  plays  tora^ 
have  obtained  a  place  on  the  English  stage),  and  others.  The  great 
support,  however,  of  the  drama  of  character  is  the  marked  popukntj 
of  Shakspere,  assisted  as  it  has  been  by  the  admirable  translatiaos  of 
Schlegel,  Tieck,  and  others;  while  the  French  theatre  supplies  the 
afterpieces,  the  farces,  and  the  operettas. 

The  example,  however,  of  Gothe  and  Schiller,  together  with  the 
admiration  of  Shakspere,  has  continually  induced  writers  to  try  their 
strength  in  this  field.  Tieck  {*  Dramaturgische  Blatter/  vol.  l),  after 
commenting  on  the  French  mode  of  repudiating  from  tragedy  all 
trivial  circumstances,  all  reality,  all  nationied  subjects,  as  too  unideal ; 
says,  "When  Shakspere  first  became  popular  in  Germany,  many 
struck  out  in  an  entirely  opposite  direction.  They  could  never  heap 
up  sufficient  casual  circumstances,  however  mean,  which,  with  all  the 
anecdotes  and  speeches  that  they  could  find,  they  packed  in  all  their 
rudeness  into  their  tragedies,  and  this  proceeding  they  styled  nature.'* 
Of  this  school  the  best  is  G.  A.  von  Kleist,  who  siimed  chiefly  in  thi^ 
assembling  of  trivialities,  for  some  of  his  pieces,  as  'Katherine  of 
Heilbronn,'  and  the '  Hermannschlacht,'  in  other  respects  have  consider- 
able  power.  Other  names  are  Amim,  Milliner,  Halm,  Theodor  Korser, 
and  Gutzkow.  Amim  belonged  to  ihe  romantic  school,  but  was  more 
successful  in  his  novels  than  his  dramas.  Milliner  was  a  classicist  of  the 
French  school,  and  a  copious  and  fluent  writ«r.  He  translatid.  or 
adapted  considerably,  from  Uie  authors  of  that  country,  and  bad 
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hinuelf  fiomething  of  the  light  wit  and  inyention  which  characterifie 
them.  In  his  '  Albaneserin/  a  tragedy  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
work  out  •%  plot  based  on  the  Greek  doctrine  of  destiny,  he  has  violated 
all  probability  and  consistency  of  character  in  working  it  out,  but  it 
became  very  popular  on  the  public  stage.  F.  Halm  (the  pseudonym  of 
Barun  £.  F.  J.  Miinch-Bellinghausen)  was  of  the  romantic  school,  but 
Ilia  '  Grifielda/  and  '  Imelda  Lambertazzi/  were  not  very  successful ; 
nor  were  his  translations  or  adaptations  from  the  Spanish  drama. 
T.  A.  Komer,  about  1 811,  wrote  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces;  the 
most  noticeable  were  *  Zriny,'  founded  on  the  events  in  the  life  of  the 
hero  of  Hungary ;  and  '  Rosamunda,'  wife  of  Alboin  the  king  of  the 
Lombards ;  which  showed  considerable  promise,  though  combined  with 
marks  of  immaturity  and  carelessness.  Gutzkow'a  '  Richard  Savage ' 
is  a  tragedy  of  the  domestic  order ;  it  has  good  passages,  but  little  of 
dramatic  characterisation.  Hia  comedies  were  better,  and  his  *  Zopf 
und  Schwert,'  and  the  '  Urbild  des  Tartuffe/  were  deservedly  popular. 
It  is  remarkakble  that  Tieck,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  written  about 
1$18,  mentions  no  modem  dramatist  with  anything  more  than  faint 
praise.  GriUparzer,  in  his  'Ahn&au,'  and  a  few  other  pieces,  has 
di^Jayed  a  high  poetic  talent,  with  considerable  dramatic  power,  but 
rather  in  situations  than  in  delineation  of  character,  though  this  is  not 
altogether  wanting.  Except  by  Grillparzer,  whom  the  Germans  them- 
selves reckon  as  their  best  dramatist  since  Schiller,  the  German  tragic 
mase  has  produced  nothing  worthy  of  especial  notice.  Of  the  Gbrman 
opera  this  is  hardly  the  place  to  speaJc,  though  in  this  they  have 
excelled,  as  the  names  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  and  Meyerbeer, 
who  are  noticed  in  the  Bioa.  Div.,  are  sufficient  evidence. 

En^itk  Drama. — The  period  in  which  we  find  the  earliest  traces  of 
the  general  introduction  of  dramatic  exhibitions  by  the  deigy  through- 
out the  spiritual  empire  of  Rome,  being  that  in  which,  under  the 
regime  of  the  Norman  conquest,  the  old  French  language  and  litera- 
ture had  full  predominance  in  England,  and  a  very  laige  proportion  of 
ita  clergy  were  of  Gallic  extraction,  French  was  necessarily  the  original 
language  of  our  religious  drama :  and  the  first  pieces  that  it  possessed 
were  either  borrowed  directly  from  continental  writers,  or  were  com- 
poeed  by  the  Anglo-Norman  clerks  in  the  Gallic  idiom.  None  of  the 
dramatic  manuscripts  in  that  language,  which  must  have  been  used  in 
England  for  two  or  three  centuries  siter  the  conquest,  have  descended 
to  us ;  but  in  addition  to  the  most  sufficient  historical  evidence  of  the 
fact,  some  of  the  miracle  plays  that  remain  in  English  contain  the 
plmnest  internal  evidence  of  their  having  been  closely  temslated  from 
a  French  original  It  was  not  until  the  36th  of  Edward  III.  that  the 
pleadings  in  any  of  the  courts  of  law  were  allowed  to  be  made  in 
Engiish.  At  the  commencement  of  Edward's  reign  (as  observed  by 
lyrwhitt  in  the  essay  on  the  language  and  versification  of  Chaucer, 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  '  Canterbury  Tales ')  the  French  and 
English  hmguages  subsisted  together  throughout  the  kingdom ;  the 
higher  orders,  both  clergy  and  laity,  speaking  almost  universally 
French ;  while  the  lower  retained  the  use  of  their  native  tongue,  but 
also  frequently  added  to  it  some  knowledge  of  the  other.  Ralph 
Higden  himself,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Chester  miracle-plays  as 
they  now  appear  in  English,  bears  a  remarkable  testimony  (in  his 
'Polycronioon/  b.  i.,  c.  lix.)  to  the  manner  in  which  the  English  lan- 
guage was  impaired  by  the  children  in  general  being  still  obliged  at 
school  to  construe  their  lessons,  ftc.  in  French,  by  the  children  of  the 
gentry  being  taught  to  speak  French  from  their  cradle,  and  by  the 
anxiety  of  the  commoners  to  talk  French  that  they  might  be  the  more 
highly  thought  of. 

We  find  ^ligiouB  dramas  to  have  been  regularly  established  per- 
formances in  London  as  early  as  1180.  William  Fitzstephen,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Life  of  his  friend  and  patron,  archbishop  Becket, 
written  between  1176  and  1182,  tells  us  that  London,  in  lieu  of  the 
theatrical  spectacles  and  stage  plays  of  the  Romans,  to  which  he  had 
just  before  alluded,  had  then  a  holier  description  of  plays,  in  the 
rtppresentations  of  the  miracles  worked  by  holy  confessors,  or  of  the 
su^erings  wherein  the  martyrs  had  displayed  their  constancy.  How- 
ever, from  Mathew  Paris  (*  Vitee  Abbatum ')  and  from  Bulseus  {'  His- 
t^jria  Universitatis  Parisiensis ')  we  learn  that  the  miracle-play  of  '  St. 
Katherine'  had  Ijeen  exhibited  at  Dunstable  before  the  year  1119. 
According  to  the  latter  authority  this  play  of  '  St.  Katherine'  was  not 
tlien  by  any  means  a  novelty ;  and  from  a  passage  in  the  '  Annates 
Burtonenses,'  or  *  Annals  of  Burton  Abbey,'  we  may  infer  that  in  the 
middle  of  ^e  13th  century  itinerant  aictors  were  well  known  in 
England. 

The  oldest  extant  specimen  of  a  miracle-play  in  English  is  among 
the  Harleian  MS3.  in  the  British  Museum  :  it  probably  formed  one  of 
a  series,  and  is  certainly  as  ancient  as  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.;  it  is  founded  on  the  16th  chapter  of  the  apocryphal 
gcwpel  of '  Nicodemus,'  and  relates  to  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell, 
t^>  liberate  fromthenoe  Adam,  Eve,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  prophets. 
Besides  this  and  a  few  other  single  pieces,  and  a  set  of  three  plays 
founded  on  that  part  of  the  '  Acta  of  the  Apostles '  which  relates  to  the 
c*.'nver8ion  of  St.  Paul,  there  exist  in  this  country  three  series  of 
miracle-plays  which  go  through  the  principal  incidents  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  These  are :  1.  The  Towneley  collection,  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  Widkirk  Abbey,  the  MS.  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  written  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  2.  A  volume  called 
tbe'Ludus  Coyentrisf}/  conosting  of  plays  said  to  have  been  repre- 


sented at  Coventry  at  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  MS.  of 
which  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  8.  The  Chester 
Whitsun  plays,  of  which  there  are  two  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
one  dated  in  1600,  the  other  in  1607.  Several  specimens  of  Cornish 
miracle-plays  are  extant,  which  differ  from  the  English  in  no  material 
characteristic  but  that  of  language. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Romish  ecclesnistics,  in  their 
first  introduction  of  this  kind  of  representations,  especially  that  pai-t 
of  them  relating  to  the  birth,  passion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  had 
the  perfectly  serious  intention  of  strengthening  the  faith  of  the 
multitude  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  their  church ;  and  it  seems 
the  less  extraordinary  that  they  should  have  resorted  to  this  expedient, 
when  we  reflect  that  before  the  invention  of  printing,  books  had  no 
existence  for  the  people  at  large.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the 
repetition  of  these  exhibitions  rapidly  worked  upon  the  popular  mind 
an  effect  which  it  is  likely,  the  priestly  dramatists  themselves  had  not 
contemplated  in  the  first  instance :  it  developed  the  universally  latent 
passion  in  the  breast  of  social  man  for  spectacle  in  general,  and  fur 
dramatic  spectacle  especially,  for  itg  oum  Bake,  Here,  again,  was  the 
strongest  encouragement  of  all  for  Uie  clergy  to  persevere  in  their  dra- 
matic efforts.  Finding  the  lively  pleasure  which  the  people  took  in 
this  mode  of  receiving  religious  instruction,  they  were  tempted  to 
add,  according  to  their  barbarous  ability,  embellishment  after  embel- 
lishment to  the  simple  copies  which  they  had  originally  presented  oi 
the  most  remarkable  passages  of  Scripture  story,  until  the  profane 
exhibition  itself, "  the  miracle  play"  and  not  the  sacred  subject  of  it 
became  the  sole  object  of  interest  to  the  people  who  composed  the 
audience  at  these  representations,  as,  also,  it  became  the  primary 
object  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  took  part  in  gettin;; 
them  up.  These  two  facta  are  shown  with  the  utmost  clearness  by 
the  collective  testimony  of  all  the  contemporary  writers  who  havf 
thrown  a  general  light  upon  the  manners  of  the  later  middle  ages. 

The  dialogue  in  these  productions  was,  for^the  most  part,  extremely 
rude  and  inartificial ;  and  as  to  plot,  they  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
have  had  any.  It  is  not  until  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  that  we 
arrive  at  a  scriptural  play  having  anything  approaching  to  a  regular 
constructed  dramatic  action.  In  this  respect  the  series  of  plays  which 
we  have  been  considering  should  rather  be  described  as  a  series  ol 
shows  or  pageants  exhibited  in  succession,  but  without  any  artificial 
coxmection.  Each  of  these  detached  divisions  of  the  representatioki 
was  indeed  commonly  called  a  "pageant;"  and  each  succeeding  play 
or  pageant  of  the  series  was  supported  by  a  new  set  of  performers. 
Thus,  to  get  up  one  of  these  extensive  sets  of  plays,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  and  to  prepare  a  large  number  of  actors ;  and  here  we  see 
one  manifest  reason  why  this  longer  class  of  performance  was  almost 
wholly  confined,  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  continent^  to  the  larger 
cities. 

The  seasons  for  exhibiting  the  grand  scriptural  plays  were  chiefly 
the  Christmas  and  Whitsun  holidays.  The  getting  up  and  acting  oi 
these  in  the  great  cities  early  devolved  upon  the  trading  companies 
ead^i  guild  undertaking  a  portion  of  the  performance  and  sustaining  a 
share  of  the  expense.  The  authentic  information  regarding  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Corpus  Christi  pbys  at  Coventry  extends  from  the  year 
1416  to  1591,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  clergy  in  any  way  co-operated.  The  Chester  records  likewise 
establish  that  the  whole  management  of  these  representations  there 
was  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  From  Stow's  '  Chronicle '  we  learn  that 
in  London  this  class  of  performances  was  undertaken  by  the  parish 
clerks  (who  were  incorporated  by  Henry  III.)  as  early  as  1409 ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  no  instance  is  to  be  found  of  the  trading  companies 
of  London  having  been,  at  any  date,  so  engaged.  The  pieces  were  acted 
on  temporary  erections  of  timber,  called  scaffolds  or  stages ;  and  it 
appears  that  in  some  instances  they  were  placed  upon  wheels,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  removed  from  one  part  to  another  of  a  large  town, 
and  so  the  plajrs  might  be  repeated  successively  in  various  quarters. 
Some  of  the  Chester  pieces  required  the  employment  of  two,  and  even 
of  three  scaffolds,  besides  other  contrivances  :  the  street  also  must 
have  been  used,  as  several  of  the  characters  enter  and  go  out  on 
horseback.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  both  to  the  Widkirk  and 
the  Coventry  plays.  In  the  latter  indeed  "  the  place  "  and  "  the  mid 
place "  are  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  part  of  the  action ;  and  it  is 
evident  from  some  of  the  stage  directions,  that  two,  three,  and 
even  four  scaffolds,  were  erected  round  a  centre,  the  performers  pro- 
ceeding, as  occasion  required,  from  one  stage  to  another  across  "  the  mid 
place."  It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  in  one  of  the  Widkirk  plays 
Cain  is  exhibited  at  plough  with  a  team  of  horses ;  and  that  in  another 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  something  like  the  Interior  of  a  cottage 
should  be  represented,  with  a  peasant's  wife  in  bed,  who  pretends  to 
have  been  just  delivered  of  a  child^  which  lies  beside  her  in  a 
cradle. 

Miracle  plays  were  acted  very  constantly  at  Chester  until  1577,  at 
Coventry  until  1691,  at  York  until  late  in  the  16th  century,  at  New- 
castle until  1598,  at  Lancaster,  Preston,  and  last  of  all  at  Kendal,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Although,  in  the  beginning, 
these  plays  only  dramatised  certain  scriptural  events  by  the  characters 
historically  concerned,  yet  abstract  impersonations  found  their  way 
into  them  by  degrees.  This  was  perhaps  done  to  introduce  some 
variety  into  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  sets  of  dramatis  persona. 
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Among  the  first  innovations  of  this  kind  were  the  representatives 
of  Truth,  Justice,  Peace,  and  Mercy,  in  the  *  Parliament  of  Heaven/ 
which  forms  part  of  the  eleventh  play  or  {Migeant  of  the  '  Ludus 
Coventrise.'  Death,  in  the  same  series,  was  a  subsequent  addition ; 
and  the  Mother  of  Death,  a  stUl  later  enrichment ;  until  at  length  such 
characters  as  '  Renfin '  and  '  Lyon '  were  employed,  having  more  of 
individuality,  but  still  personifying  the  passions  supposed  to  have  ac- 
tuated the  Jews  against  Christ.  As  such  characters  became  more 
numerous,  they  interfered  in  a  certain  degree  with  the  progress  of  the 
action;  in  some  pieces  the  scriptural  characters  fell  quite  into  the 
background ;  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  what  seems  to  have  been  at 
first  designed  as  a  sort  of  poetical  embellishment  to  an  historical 
drama,  became  a  new  species  of  drama,  unconnected  with  history. 
This  was  called  a  "  moral "  or  "  moral-play,"  the  object  being  to  enforce 
and  illustrate  some  ethical  precept ;  for  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
term  "  morality,"  as  applied  to  a  dramatic  production,  is,  like  **  mys- 
tery," of  comparatively  recent  introduction  into  our  language.  Some 
manuscript  productions  of  this  class  show  that  moral  plays  were  in  a 
state  of  considerable  advancement  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
They  seem  to  have  reached  their  highest  perfection  under  Henry  VII., 
although  they  afterwards  exhibited  a  greater  degre^  of  ingenious  com- 
plication. In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIIL,  a  company  of  actors 
usually  consisted  of  only  four  or  five  individuals ;  but  by  doubling 
some  of  the  parts,  they  were  able  to  perform  the  greater  number  of 
the  dramatic  entertainments  then  in  fashion. 

Besides  allegorical  personages,  there  are  two  standing  characters  very 
prominent  in  moral-plays,  the  Devil  and  the  Vice.  The  Devil  was  no 
doubt  introduced  into  moral-plays  from  the  old  miracle-plays,  where 
he  had  figured  so  amusingly  that  his  presence  was  indispensable  in  the 
new  species  of  drama.  As  for  the  Vice  himself,  his  name  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  predominant  nature  of  his  chu4cter,  as 
amidst  all  his  varieties  of  form,  he  is  constantly  represented  as  most 
wicked  in  design. 

The  mechanical  contrivances  used  for  the  representation  of  moral- 
plays  differed  in  no  material  point  from  those  employed  in  the  religious 
exhibitions,  which  they  gradually  superseded ;  except  that,  in  general, 
there  seems  to  have  been  only  one  scafibld  or  stage,  which  was  erected 
either  in  a  street  or  on  a  green  adjoining  a  town  or  village,  sometimes 
in  the  pubUc  hall  of  a  city  or  borough,  and  sometimes  in  a  great 
private  mansion.  As  an  example  of  something  between  the  old 
moralities  and  the  later  interludes  of  manners  may  be  cited  the 
"  goodly  interlude  and  merry  "  of  John  Skelton,  whom  Dyce  regards 
"as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  English  drama."  In  this  interlude, 
which  is  entitled  '  Magnificence,'  and  which  is  printed  in  Skelton's 
works  (Dyce's  ed.  i.  225,  &c.),  the  characters  are  Felicity,  Liberty, 
Measure,  Magnificence,  Folly,  Adversity,  Despair,  &c.,  eighteen  in  all, 
and  all  ^egorical.  Skelton  also  wrote  two  other  ''  moral  interludes," 
*  Nigromansir '  and  *  Virtue,'  and  what  he  himself  in  his '  Garland  of 
Laurel '  speaks  of  as  "  His  comedy,  Achademios  called  by  name,"  but 
neither  of  these  is  known  to  exist. 

The  performance  of  moral-plays  was  not  wholly  discontinued  until 
the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  and  one  of  the  last  dramatic  represen- 
tations that  she  witnessed  was  a  piece  of  this  kind,  *  The  Contention 
between  Liberality  and  Prodigality,'  played  before  her  in  the  43rd 
year  of  her  reign.  Attempts  had  however  been  very  early  made  to 
mvest  even  symbolical  representatives  with  metaphysical  as  well  as 
physical  peculiarities,  and  attract  for  them  a  personal  interest ;  and 
thus  it  was  that  even  in  the  allegorical  species,  the  nature  of  which 
would  seem  to  have  least  admitted  of  such  modification,  advances 
more  and  more  decided  were  successively  made  towards  individuality 
of  character,  and  consequently  towards  the  representation  of  actual 
life.  Hence  nearly  all  the  later  moral-plays  exhibit  a  strange  mixture 
of  individual  characters  with  allegorical  impersonations,  which,  how- 
ever, with  all  its  violent  incongruity,  was  a  necessary  step  in  the  pro- 
gress towards  the  modem  drama,  the  drama  of  himian  passions  and 
manners. 

The  first  English  dramatic  productions  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
exhibit  sketches  from  actual  life  without  any  scriptural,  saintly,  or 
allegorical  intermixture,  belong  to  that  class  to  which  the  denomination 
of  interludes,  though  it  has  had  a  more  general  application,  most 
properly  and  distinctively  belongs.  These  pieces  being,  as  tibeir  name 
imports,  expressly  designed  for  performance  during  the  intervals  of 
convivial  entertainment,  the  first  condition  of  their  structure  was,  that 
the  limits  should  be  brief  and  the  characters  few.  John  Heywood,  a 
musician  of  the  households  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Queen  Mary,  set  the 
first  example  of  composing  interludes  quite  independently  of  all^orical 
materials.  [Heywood,  John,  in  Bioo.  Dnr.]  He  was  essentially  un- 
dramatic,  and  his  humour  is  coarse. 

The  only  extant  English  interlude  from  real  life  in  which  the  tragic 
element  predominates,  was  designed,  its  title  tells  us,  to  show  "  as  well 
the  beauty  and  good  properties  of  women,  as  their  vices  and  evil  con- 
ditions," contrasting  the  character  of  the  heroine  Melibea  with  that  of 
Celestina,  a  sort  of  compound  of  procuress  and  sorceress,  who  is  hired 
by  Melibea's  lover  to  corrupt  her,  in  which,  after  using  extreme  art, 
she  succeeds ;  and  the  piece  ends  with  exhibitmg  the  bitter  grief  and 
repentance  of  the  heroine.  It  is  founded  on  the  famous  Spanish 
'  Celestina,*  which  we  have  abwwly  described  as  a  long  dramatic  dia- 
logue rather  than  a  drama ;  but  though  the  English  piece  has  some 


vigour,  it  altogether  wants  those  subtle  graces  which  gave  ao  wide  a 
popularity  to  its  foreign  prototype. 

'  A  newe,  mery,  and  wittie  comedie  or  enterlude,  treating  upon  the 
historic  of  Jacob  and  Esau  *  (apparently  written  about  1557,  but  not 
printed  till  1568),  though  its  subject  is  scriptural,  makes  nearer  ad- 
vances to  the  structure  and  general  character  of  a  modem  play  than 
any  piece  that  preceded  it.  In  addition  to  the  scriptural  character,  it 
has,  of  the  author's  invention,  Bagau,  servant  to  Esau ;  Mido,  a  boy 
who  leads  blind  Isaac ;  Hanon  uid  Zethar,  two  of  Isaac's  neighbonn ; 
Abra,  a  girl  who  assists  Rebecca ;  and  Debora,  an  old  nune.  Here 
indeed  we  have  a  five-act  play,  with  a  plot  regularly  constructed, 
characters  discriminated  and  contrasted,  and  a  versification,  for  that 
period,  vigorous  and  flowing,  while  the  comic  portions  of  the  piece 
have  humour  independent  of  coarseness. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  last-mentioned  play  is  tragic,  or  at  le^t 
decidedly  serious.  In  the  earliest  piece  of  equal  dimensioDs  and  regu- 
larity of  structure  that  can  properly  be  termed  a  comedy,  we  have  aUo 
the  first  avowed  dramatic  imitation,  in  English,  of  the  ancients.  This 
is  *  Ralph  Roister  Doister,'  which  was  certainly  in  being  as  early  as 
1551,  and  probably  written  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  The 
former  existence  of  such  a  piece  had  long  been  known,  when  in  191:^  a 
printed  copy  was  discovered,  of  which  a  limited  reprint  has  been  made. 
The  author  was  Nicholas  Udall.     ^Udall,  in  Bioo.  Drv.] 

Another  comedy,  of  the  like  dimensions  and  general  structure,  Lb 
entitled  'Misogonus;'  and  the  author  was  apparently  one  ThomaB 
Rychardes.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Italy,  and  the  piece  was  probably 
founded  on  some  Italian  tale  or  play ;  it  represents,  however,  the  man- 
ners of  England,  and  has  many  allusions  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
day  :  although  the  plot  is  simple,  there  is  much  variety  of  situation 
and  character;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  under  the  name  of 
Cacwrgva,  the  qualities  and  functions  of  that  important  personage,  the 
domestic  fool,  are  more  distinctly  as  well  as  amusingly  exhibited  than 
in  almost  any  other  of  our  old  plays.  This  piece  is  ascertamed  to  hare 
been  composed  about  1560.  It  is  certain  that  the  former  of  these  two 
comedies,  and  extremely  probable  that  the  latter,  preceded  the  pro- 
duction of  '  Gammer  Qurton's  Needle,'  which  all  our  literary  and 
dramatic  antiquaries  before  Mr.  Collier  have  spoken  of  as  the  earlier 
English  comedy,  though,  when  it  was  acted  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1566,  its  author.  Still,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
was  only  in  his  twenty-third  year.  This  however  appears  to  be  the 
first  existing  English  play  that  was  acted  at  either  university;  and  it 
is  a  singular  comcidence  that  its  author  should  have  been  the  veiy 
person  who,  many  years  after,  when  become  vice-chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  called  upon  to  remonstrate  with  Queen  Elizabeth's  mini^rs 
against  the  having  an  English  play  performed  before  her  at  that  uni- 
versity, as  unbefitting  its  learning,  dignity,  and  character. 

The  earliest  extant  piece  in  English  that  can  now  with  any  propriety 
be  termed  a  tragedy,  was  written  by  Thomas  Sackville  (afterwarda 
Lord  Buckhurst  and  Earl  of  Dorset)  and  Thomas  Norton,  a  barrister; 
and  was  acted  before  the  queen  at  Whitehall,  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1561.  In  the  first  and  third  printed  editions  it  is  called  'TTie  Tragedy 
of  Qorboduc,'  from  the  name  of  a  supposed  ancient  British  king ;  bat 
in  the  second  it  is  entitied,  more  correctly,  *  The  Tragedy  of  Ferrex 
and  Porrex,'  from  those  of  his  two  sons,  who  contend  for  sole  poeseasoa 
of  his  kingdom  after  he  has  divided  it  between  them.  This  tragedy  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by  *  JuUus  Csesar,'  the  earliest  instance  on 
record  in  which  events  from  the  Roman  history  were  dramatwed  in 
English,  although  the  precise  nature  of  this  performance,  of  which  we 
have  nothing  but  the  mention  in  an  old  manuscript  chronicle,  cannot 
be  ascertained.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  both  these  pieces 
were  not  preceded  by  a  tragedy  founded  on  Luigi  da  Porto's  famous 
tale  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  From  about  this  date  until  shortly  aftw 
1570,  the  dramatic  field  seems  to  have  been  pretty  equally  divided 
between  the  later  moral-plays  and  the  earlier  attempts  in  tragedy, 
comedy  and  history.  In  some  pieces  of  this  date  and  a  little  later,  aa 
already  shown,  endeavours  were  made  to  reconcile  or  combine  the  two 
kinds  of  composition ;  but  afterwards  the  morals  generally  gave  way  to 
the  more  popular  and  intelligible  species  of  performance.  We  find 
precedence  given  to  the  latter  in  the  licence  to  James  Burbege  and 
others  in  1574,  in  its  mention  of  "comedies,  tragedies,  interludei,and 
stage-plays; "  and  in  the  act  of  common  council  of  the  following  year 
against  theatrical  performances  in  the  city  they  are  designated  as 
"  interludes,  tragedies,  comedies,  and  shows."  . 

Still  the  terms  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  general  acceptation,  remained 
for  from  the  strictness  of  signification  attadied  to  them  by  the  pro- 
fessed inculcators,  by  example  or  precept,  of  the  imitation  of  the 
ancients.  But  comedy  was  from  the  beginning  used  in  amorewm- 
prehensive  sense  than  tragedy,  being  in  fact  very  often  employed  m 
synonymous  with  the  general  designation  of  play.  Hence  it  ia,  th» 
Shakspere  makes  Hamlet,  after  he  has  had  the  tragedy  exhibited 
before  the  king  and  queen,  exclaim, 

*'  For  if  the  king  like  not  the  oomcdy/*  fto. 

The  vast  variety  of  matters  embraced  by  the  dramatists  of  that  day 
and  of  sources  from  which  they  drew,  is  perfectly  expressed  in  thi 
prologue  to  the  *  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subject,' one  of  the  earlier  pw- 
ductions  of  Thomas  Heywood,  who  became  a  writer  for  the  stage  some 
years  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth;  who  produced,  it  ia  said, two 
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hundred  and  twenty  dramas ;  and  to  whom  Charles  Lamb  gave  the 
title  of  a  "prose  Shakspere/'  saying  his  scenes  are  as  natural  and 
affecting,  but  we  miss  the  poet. 

We  have  now  traced  the  progress  of  the  English  stage  from  its 
eoclesiastical  and  religious  origin  imtil  it  became  almost  exclusively  a 
mirror  of  actual  life,  and  attained  all  those  dramatic  and  theatrical 
fonns  which  most  prominently  characterised  the  later  and  fuller 
matiuity  of  our  elder  modem  (kama.  It  was  in  the  same  year,  1583, 
wherein  Sidney  wrote  his '  Apology,'  that  EUizabeth  first  allowed  a  public 
company  to  act  under  her  name  and  authority.  As  the  dramatic  writers 
who  flouriBhed  in  the  brief  interval  between  this  period  and  that  of  the 
fullest  development  of  Shakspere's  genius,  with  one  exception,  did 
nothing  importantly  to  alter  or  improve  dramatic  art,  it  is  needless  to 
enlarge  upon  their  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  merit  which  made  a 
number  of  them,  as  Dekker,  Kyd,  Lodge,  Qreene,  Lyly,  Peele,  Nash, 
Chettle,  Munday,  Wilson,  &c.,  highly  popular  and  celebrated  in  their 
own  time.  All  who  have  acquired  a  permanent  reputation  wiU  be 
foond  under  their  respective  names  in  the  Bioa.  Div.  The  single 
exception  that  we  are  (»lled  upon  to  make  is  in  favour  of  Christopher 
Harlow,  of  whom  we  must  observe,  not  only  that  his  works  exhibit 
greater  vigour  both  of  conception  and  of  language  than  belongs  to  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  but  also  that  he  was  the  first  who  establishea 
the  use  of  blank  verse  upon  the  public  stage,  in  lieu  of  that  exclusive 
rhyming  which  possessed  it  before  he  wrote. 

Of  Seasspebe  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak.  A  full  notice  of 
him  is  contained  in  the  Bioo.  Div.,  besides  the  numerous  works  en- 
tirelj  devoted  to  him.  Of  his  younger  contemporaries  and  competitors 
few  have  transmitted  a  living  memorial  of  their  works  to  posterity ; 
the  principal  are  Ben  Jonson,  and  Massinger,  who  are  also  noticed  in 
the  Bioa.  Div. ;  as  are  also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who,  after  Shak- 
spere,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  place  among  the  romantic  dramatists 
of  England.  They  seem  indeed  to  have  had  almost  every  dramatic 
quality  short  of  that  marvellously  imerring  instinct  which  Shakspere 
pose^ed,  and  which  appears  to  be  vouchsafed  to  few.  Webster^ 
Mlddleton,  Marston,  Massinger,  Shirley,  Ford,  and  such  other  of  the 
younger  contemporaries  of  Shakspere  as  we  have  not  yet  mentioned, 
have  no  characteristics  sufficiently  distinctive  to  admit  of  their  being 
particularised  in  this  general  survey,  though  they  are  likewise  given  in 
the  BioG,  Drv. 

Such  was  the  general  condition  of  the  stage  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  down  to  the  year  1642,  when  the  invectives  of  tiie  puritans, 
who  had  long  murmured  against  the  theatre,  and  at  last  thundered 
budly  against  it,  were  changed  into  prohibitory  law ;  and  in  1648  not 
only  to  act  plays,  but  even  to  witness  them,  was  made  a  penal  offence. 
yearly  all  the  players  now  took  amis  on  that  side  the  interests  of 
which  seemed  identified  with  the  existence  of  their  own  profession. 
Kany  of  them  perished  in  the  field ;  and  after  the  final  dose  of  the 
war,  one  company  of  'actors  only  was  formed  out  of  the  remains  of  all 
the  former  ones,  and  occasionally,  with  great  circumspection,  performed 
at  private  mansions  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 

Davenant  as  manager,  and  Betterton  as  actor,  form  a  slender  link  of 
connection  between  the  old  stage  and  that  of  the  Restoration. 
Charles  II.  being  considered,  in  his  relation  to  the  theatre,  as  a  sort  of 
T&ctcmiig  and  tutelar  deity,  its  character  was  now  formed  in  absolute 
deference  to  the  half  foreign  and  whoUy  vicious  taste  of  himself  and 
hia  courtiers.  Under  these  auspices,  Davenant  introduced  the  Italian 
system  of  decoration,  the  eoUume  as  then  understood,  the  opera  music, 
and  the  use  of  the  orchestra  in  general.  A  still  more  important  inno- 
TacioQ  in  theatrical  arrangements  was,  the  permanent  adoption  of  the 
practice,  against  which  the  puritans  had  directed  the  most  violent  of 
their  anti-dramatic  f  uiy,  but  which  had  long  been  established  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France,  of  having  the  female  puts  personated  by  women 
instead  of  boys.  The  result  of  this  great  negleict  of  the  old  dramatic 
and  theatrical  system  of  England,  and  assiduous  study  of  that  of 
France,  was,  for  a  long  period,  an  almost  entire  denatiomdisation,  both 
in  form  and  spirit,  of  the  current  dramatic  literature.  Davenant  him- 
self^ who  had  resided  very  much  in  Paris,  seems  to  have  acquired  this 
exotic  taste  long  before  the  Restoration,  as  it  is  fully  exhibited,  amongst 
others  of  his  productions,  in  his  operatic  piece, '  The  Siege  of  Rhodes/ 
performed  as  early  as  165^.  Hence,  in  the  theatrical  restoration  which 
accompanied  the  political,  he  set  himself  cordially  to  work,  by  altering 
old  pieces,  and  writing  new  plays,  operas,  prologues,  &c.,  to  contribute 
towards  the  furnishing  of  that  new  theatrical  repertory  which  the  new 
draniatic  system  required.  Of  all  his  works^  however,  nothing  has 
escriped  a  merited  oblivion. 

It  was  left  for  the  industry  and  fertility  of  Dryden  to  give  the  new 
thea^  a  thorough  establishment  according  to  the  new  ideas^  a  task 
to  which  he  applied  himself  with  all  possible  diligence  both  by  example 
and  precept  [Dbtden,  in  Bioo.  Diy.]  The  drama  hence  became  a 
compound  of  the  extreme  licence  of  the  later  writers  of  the  early 
Hnglish  school,  with  the  conventionality  of  the  French,  but  without 
the  vigour  of  the  one  or  the  vivacity  of  the  other.  The  Duke  of 
Backingham,  who,  amongst  other  vigorous  though  wayward  and  gene- 
taily  misapplied  talents,  possessed  high  powers  of  ridicule,  undertook 
to  satirise  these  faults  and  absurdities  of  Dryden  and  his  school,  in  his 
comedy  of  '  The  Rehearsal,'  wherein,  although  the  structure  of  the 
piece  itself  might  have  been  more  artificial  and  diversified,  the  separate 
psiodies  are  very  ingenious  and  effective. 
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But  the  best-aimed  satire,  though  it  might  correct  in  some  degree 
could  not  regenerate  the  stage.  This  could  have  been  done  only 
by  the  arising  of  some  greater  and  more  genuine  dramatic  genius,  or  at 
least  by  the  successful  appeuimce  of  some  very  great  actor,  capable  of 
entering  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  elder  drama.  '  The  Rehearsal ' 
might  indeed  contribute  to  produce  that  nearer  approach  to  nature 
which,  among  the  compositions  of  Dryden's  younger  contemporaries, 
has  preserved  upon  the  stage  one  tragedy  of  Lee's  and  two  of  Otway's. 
Shadwell's  seventeen  comedies,  though  he  affected  to  imitate  Ben 
Jonson  in  exhibiting  humorous  and  eccentric  peculiarities  of  character, 
are  deservedly  foi^tten.  Wycherley,  so  mudi  in  &vour  both  with 
Buckingham  and  King  Charles,  and  afterwards  with  King  James,  had 
much  more  genuine  pretensions  to  the  higher  and  more  vigorous  order 
of  comic  power  [Wtohbblet,  in  Bioo.  Drv.],  and  Congreve  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  the  true  father  of  " genteel  comedy^  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  and  was  long  regarded  as  the  great  model  for  imitation  in 
that  department  [Congbbys,  in  Bioo.  Diy.]  All  these  writers,  how- 
eYer,  are  objectionable  for  their  licentiousness,  which,  though  the 
representation  may  have  been  a  correct  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
time,  very  soon  banished  them  from  general  exhibition  or  reading. 

The  continuance  of  this  moral  depravation  of  the  drama  produced 
at  length,  in  1698,  a  severe  castigation  from  the  pen  of  the  sturdy 
nonjuror,  Jeremy  Collier,  under  the  title  of  '  A  short  View  of  the 
Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage,  together  with  the 
Sense  of  Autiquity  on  this  Ax^gument'  Id.  this  work,  its  author,  armed 
with  sufficient  learning  and  sarcastic  wit,  attacked  all  the  living  dra- 
matists from  Dryden  to  D'Urfey;  and  although  some  of  them,  in- 
cluding CongroYe,  less  candid  on  this  occasion  than  Dryden  Imnself, 
set  up  a  petulant  and  sophistical  defence,  yet  this  publication  of 
Collier's  had  a  permanent  dSect  on  the  stage  as  well  as  on  the  publio 
mind.  This  effect,  however,  was  operated  only  by  degrees.  Vanbnigh 
followed  in  the  Ihie  of  Congreve,  and,  in  spite  of  CoUier^s  animad- 
versions, did  so  with  little  more  regard  either  to  mondity  or  decorum, 
though  mingling  more  humour  with  his  wit  His  eontemporaiy, 
Farquhar,  though  displaying  sufficient  libertinism  of  language  and 
sentiment,  did  not  carry  them  to  so  gross  an  excess.  The  ^storation 
period  of  English  theatrical  history  had  not  only  brought  female  per- 
formers for  the  first  time  before  the  public,  but  female  dramatists 
also.  The  numerous  comedies  of  Mrs.  Behn,  who  wrote  under  Charlea 
II.,  are  remarkable  only  for  the  full  share  which  they  possess  of  tJie 
licentiousness  of  her  time.  But  in  Mrs.  Centlivre,  a  prolific  writer  of 
comedy,  exactly  contemporary  with  Farquhar,  we  find  more  genuine 
dramatic  talent,  yet  exhibited  much  more  in  a  lively  bustle  of  intrigue 
than  in  forcible  delineation  of  character.  Just  at  the  same  period, 
also,  Steele,  among  the  other  various  exertions  of  his  pen,  wrote  for 
the  stage  in  a  kindred  spirit  with  Farquhar,  but  with  inferior  dramatic 
skill ;  and  Cibber  produced  his  best  comedies, '  The  Careless  Husband,' 
and  '  The  Nonjuror.'  Fielding,  the  novelist,  commenced  his  literary 
career  as  a  writer  of  comedy ;  he  chiefly  demands  notice  in  dramatic 
history  as  one  of  the  principal  of  those  writers  for  the  stsge  who 
afforded  Sir  Robert  Walpole  a  pretext  for  obtaining  the  act  to  limit 
the  number  of  theatres,  and  subject  dramatic  performances  to  the  lord 
chamberlain's  license.  In  a  very  similar  predicament  was  Gay,  after 
the  appearance,  in  1727,  of  his  *  Beggars'  Opera.'  Its  professed  object 
was,  by  way  of  burlesque,  to  ridicule  the  Italian  Opera,  which  had 
been  established  and  maintained  at  great  expense,  and  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  rising  in  hurtful  rivalry  with  the  national  drama.  But 
amidst  the  general  satire  on  political  and  fashionable  selfishness  and 
depravity  which  this  composition  implied,  the  persons  then  in  power 
took  so  much  of  it  to  themselves,  that  while  '  The  Beggars'  Opera'  had 
the  unprecedented  run  of  sixty-tlu«c  successive  nights,  and  trsmsformed 
the  actress  who  represented  the  heroine  into  a  duchess,  the  lord 
chamberlain  refused  to  license  for  performance  a  second  part  of  it 
entitled  '  Polly.  This  celebrated  production,  however,  though  stiU  a 
standing  favourite  with  the  public,  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  in  dra- 
matic lustory  as  the  prototype  (imwittingly,  it  seems,  on  its  author's 
part)  of  a  new  species  of  dramatic  composition  upon  the  British  stage, 
since  known  as  '  the  English  opera.' 

We  must  now  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  history  of  modem  English 
tragedy.  After  the  example  of  Lee  and  Otway,  Southern  and  Rowe 
endeavoured  to  return  to  a  more  natural  tragic  tone  and  style  than 
those  which  Dryden  had  so  long  practised  and  inculcated.  Addison's 
'  Cato/  notwithstanding  the  great  temporary  celebrity  and  popularity 
which  party  rivalry  conferred  upon  it,  merits  no  attention  in  the  his- 
tory of  drunatic  art,  except  as  having  been  the  first,  and,  it  shouki 
seem,  the  model,  of  a  series  of  the  most  frigid  productions  in  Imitation 
of  the  French  classic  school,  by  Toung,  Johnson,  Thomson,  Qlover,  &o., 
that  are  to  be  found  in  our  literary  history.  With  some  small  poetic, 
they  have  no  dramatic  pretensions ;  yet  the  very  excess  of  their  for- 
mality and  frigidity  perhaps  contributed  to  that  decisive  reaction  of 
the  public  mind  in  favour  of  the  elder  dramatic  school,  which  took 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  which  now  demands  our 
attention. 

Garrick's  restoration  of  Shakspere  to  his  rightful  supremacy  over 
the  English  theatre  was  a  combination,  upon  a  more  e^ensive  scale, 
of  the  efforts  in  the  same  direction  which  had  been  made  by  Betterton. 
The  success  of  Garrick  contributed  much  to  that  more  general  appre- 
ciation of  Shakspere  which   gradually  went   on  increasing.     This 
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appreoiAtlon,  which  was  not  a  mere  paasing  fashion,  was  nothing  less 
than  the  i*emoval  of  one  great  mark,  worn  for  eighty  years  before,  of 
national  degradation,  moially  and  intellectually.  Had  any  such  actor 
as  Qarrick  existed  at  the  restoraton  of  Charles  II.,  he  might  probably 
have  done  much  to  prevent  the  wretched  denationalisation  of  the 
theatre  which  was  so  much  loured  by  that  king's  exotic  and  vitiated 
taste. 

Qarrick  himself,  having  made  no  great  attempt  in  dramatic  com> 
position,  exposed  himself  to  no  considerable  fiulure :  one  or  two  of  his 
small  afterpieces  have  kept  possession  of  the  stage ;  but  his  labour  of 
this  kind  most  worthy  of  mention  is  probably  the  share  which  he  took 
in  the  composition  of  one  of  Colman's  best  comedies, '  The  Clandestine 
Harriage.'    Cumberland's  oomio  powers  were  respectable ;  but  in  his 
most  successful  pieces, '  The  West  Indian/  brought  out  by  Qarrick  in 
1771,  and  '  The  Wheel  of  Fortune,'  to  which  John  Kembie's  masterly 
personation  of  the  principal  character  gave  so  decided  a  popularity,  he 
scarcely  rises  above  mediocrity.      Horace  Walpole's  tragedy,  "The 
Mysterious  Mother,'  though  its  subject  necessarily  excluded  it  from 
representation,  set  the  first  example  of  a  vigorous  attempt  to  return 
to  a  natural  ai\d  healthy  tragic  tone  and  style.    As  for  the  '  Douglas '  of 
Home,  it  has  no  such  qualities  to  recommend  it,  but  acquired  and  has 
retained  the  public  favour  chiefly  by  dint  of  one  truly  and  deeply 
pathetic  situation  wherein  the  strongest  domestic  affections  are  pro- 
foimdly  and  permanently  interested.    Sheridan  gave  new  life  and 
spirit  to  "  genteel  comedy,"  in  which  department  he  remains  at  the 
head  of  the  writers  of  the  present  era.     Though  perhaps  his  pieces  are 
less  perfectly  finished  than  those  of  Congreve,  already  characterised 
as  the  chief  of  this  class  of  dramatists  in  the  preceding  period,  and 
although,  especially  in  '  The  School  for  Scandal/  he  is  subject  to  the 
same  imputation  as  his   predecessor,  of  being  too  indiscriminately 
lavish  of  epignuumatio  wit,  yet  he  has  more  truly  comic  wit,  more 
force  of  genuine  humour,  than  Congreve,  as  is  more  particularly  felt  in 
his  play  of '  The  Rivals/  and  should  therefore,  we  conceive,  be  ranked 
above  him  as  regards  the  more  essential  qualities  of  comedy,    The 
dramatic  merits  of  Goldsmith  were  of  a  totally  different  cast :    a 
certain  eccentric  drollery  of  character  and  whimsical  extravagance  of 
plot  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  his  two  comedies,  one  of 
which,  though  by  no  means  among  the  most  excellent  productions  of 
his  pen,  has  kept  an  honourable  place  in  the  public  favour.    Of  the 
elder  Colman's  pieces,  two, '  The  Jealous  Wife '  and  '  The  Clandestine 
Marriage,'  are  still  deservedly  esteemed ;  and  the  latter  in  particular  is 
frequently  acted:  they  combine  much  elegance  of  composition  with 
considerable  oomio  power.    Nor  among  the  comic  dramatists  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century  must  we  forget  to  mention  the  once 
celebrated  Samuel  Foote,  who  has  been  more  commonly  than  appro- 
priately called  the  English  Aristophanes,  seeing  that  such  a  designation 
conveys  much  too  high  a  compliment  to  Foote,  and  a  very  indifferent 
one  to  the  great  master  of  the  elder  Grecian  comedy.    So  Httle  had 
Foote's  pieces  of  that  burlesque  ideality  which  constituted  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  latter,  that  his  exercise  of  the  vit  eomioa  reduced 
itself  almost  exclusively  to  a  contemporary  personal  satire,  amounting 
to  little  more  than  a  refined  species  of  mimicry,  which,  from  Uie 
merest  mercenary  motives,  he  directed  quite  as  readily  against  the 
most  innocent  peculiarities  of  living  individuals  as  against  the  most 
injurious  vices  or  follies.    Hence  it  is,  that  of  the  many  farces  which 
he  wrote,  chiefly  to  exhibit  in  them  his  own  powers  of  satirical 
mimicry  as  an  actor,  not  more  than  one  survives  upon  the  stage. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  century  that  the  sentimental  comedy 
of  the  Gennan  school  of  Kotzebue,  with  little  but  its  novelty  to 
roeoounend  it,  acquired  a  footing  in  England.  In  this  kind,  among 
the  direct  adaptations  from  the  German,  *  The  Stranger '  has  had  the 
most  general  success,  and  is  tiie  most  perfect  representative  of  the 
■pecies.  Among  the  native  efforts  in  the  same  line,  Holcroft's '  Road 
to  Ruin '  is  still  popular.  The  same  writer  has  the  credit  also  of 
having  first  introduced  on  the  EngUsh  stage  the  melo-drama,  which 
has  since  filled  so  large  a  place  upon  it  Mrs.  Inchbald,  among  many 
pleasing  original  pieces  in  the  lig:hter  comedy,  has  likewise  given  us  an 
adaptation  from  Kotzebue.  Tobin's  *  Honeymoon'  still  holds  possession 
of  Uie  stage.  Morton,  with  too  much  of  the  German  sentimentality 
has  considerable  humour,  and  sketches  character  and  manners  with 
frequent  success.  Kenny  and  O'Keefe  also  produced  a  few  comedies 
and  farces  of  more  than  average  merit.  M.  G.  Lewis,  in  his  tragedies, 
as  in  his  romances,  drew  from  a  very  different  German  source,  in  his 
taste,  we  might  almost  say  his  rage,  for  the  marvellous  and  the 
terrific.  A  kindred  spirit  ia  displayed  in  the  late  Charles  Maturin's 
tragedy  of '  Bertram.'  As  regards  Lord  Byron's  tragedies,  we  have 
only  to  remind  the  reader  that  as  their  author  never  .designed  them 
for  representation,  he  is  by  no  means  chargeable  with  their  dramatic 
failure. 

We  abstain  from  individual  criticism  of  living  English  contempora- 
ries. As  regards  modem  efforts  in  the  Shaksperian  drama,  the  flight 
in  this  case  is  so  lofty  and  so  bold,  that  even  to  attempt  it  may  be  said 
to  require  almost  as  vigorous  and  as  rare  a  genius  as  to  succeed.  But 
on  the  ground  next  in  elevation,  that  of  tragedy  in  the  more  limited 
aense,  aspirants,  if  not  very  numerous,  are  still,  from  time  to  time, 
presenting  themselves:  however,  we  have  not  yet  anything  that 
approaches  in  natural  vigour  or  in  poetic  richness,  either  to  the  master- 
pieces of  SduUer,  or  even  to  the  most  successful  efforts  of  the  new 


romantic  school  of  Franoe.  In  the  higher  comedy  the  experiment} 
are  yet  more  rare.  Decency  has  long  been  thoroughly  established  in 
this  department ;  but  since  Sheridan's  time,  we  have  very  few  comediei 
in  which  we  may  look  for  the  raoineas  of  humour,  the  briUiancy  of 
wit,  or  the  happiness  of  invention  which  seasoned  the  Uoentiousnaas  of 
our  earlier  comic  writers.  Of  the  occasional  pieces  written  to  show  off 
the  talent  of  particular  actors,  the  numerous  adaptations  of  French 
farces  and  vaudevilles,  and  the  many  trifles  that  are  continually  coming 
forth  into  an  ephemeral  popularity  in  the  form  of  comic  opert  or 
burletta,  we  shidl  merely  remark  that,  with  much  that  is  Hvely  and 
amusing,  they  have  little  that  indicates  either  vigour  or  originality  ot 
dramatic  talent. 

DRAMATIC  LITERARY  PROPERTY.    [Coptbight.] 

DRASTICS.    [Cathartics.] 

DRAWBACK,  in  commerce,  is  a  term  used  to  signify  the  sum  paid 
back  by  government  on  the  re-exportation  of  goods,  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  which  an  equal  sum  has  already  been  paid  as  duty.  The  object 
of  this  repayment  is  to  enable  the  exporter  to  sell  hit  goods  in  foreign 
markets  unburdened  with  duties ;  and  it  is  dear  that  if  duties  an 
required  to  be  paid  on  the  first  importation,  no  transit  trade  can  be 
possibly  carried  on  unless  drawback  is  allowed  by  the  government 
Paj^ments  of  this  nature,  although  they  are  sometimes  confounded 
with  bounties,  are  in  principle  essentially  different  from  them. 
[Bounty.]  Previous  to  the  establishing  of  the  warehousing  lystem 
in  this  country  in  1808,  and  when  the  pajrment  of  duties  on  aU  foreign 
and  colonial  merchandise,  with  the  exception  of  tofaaeoo  and  EuA 
India  goods,  was  required  on  the  first  importation,  diawba^  were  in 
all  cases  allowed  upon  re-exportation.  This  course  was  injurimu,  not 
only  to  trade,  but  also  to  the  revenue.  Goods  may  now  he  we- 
housed,  and  the  duty  is  only  paid  when  withdrawn  for  home  ooo- 
sumption;  but  drawbacks  are  allowed  on  artioles,  aneh  as  paper 
whether  printed  or  plain,  which  have  paid  an  excise  duty. 

DRAWBRIDGE  is  a  moveable  description  of  bridge  used  in  aadest 
castles  and  in  modem  fortresses,  the  object  being  to  obtain  a  lecure 
means  of  conmiunication  across  a  river,  canal,  or  ditoh,  with  the  msam 
of  cutting  off  that  conmiunication  when  neoessaiy,  in  order  to  prerent 
the  enemy  using  it  to  gain  aooess  to  the  place,  and  in  the  two  former 
instances  to  permit  the  passage  of  vessels.  Drawfaridgea  are  ordinarily 
of  one  of  the  three  following  kinds :  1.  Bascule,  Balance,  or  Lifting  ; 
2.  Turning  or  Swivel ;  8.  Rolling. 

The  first  is  the  description  of  drawbridge  that  was  commonly  used 
in  old  casties  and  fortresses,  and  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  a 
platform  turning  on  a  pivot  or  hinge  in  the  escarp  wall,  and  laiaed  by 
means  of  chains  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  pasung  orer 
pulleys  in  the  archway  which  gives  aooess  to  the  bridge. 

The  swivel  or  turning  bridge  may  be  formed  in  either  one  or 
two  leaves,  each  leaf  turning  horizontally  on  a  pivot  firmly  fixed  in 
the  bank,  on  which  it  rests  when  open ;  the  end  of  the  bridge  baring 
rollers  to  let  it  move  more  freely. 

The  roller  bridge  consiats  of  a  platform  which  is  pushed  forward,  or 
withdrawn,  by  means  of  a  pinion  working  in  a  rack  on  the  under  side 
of  the  platform,  with  friction  rollers  to  render  the  work  easier. 

(For  further  particulars,  see  Aide  Mimoirt  to  the  MiUianf  SriencG, 
from  which  the  above  has  principally  been  taken.) 

In  civil  engineering,  dnw-bndges  are  moat  firequently  used  upon 
canals,  rivers,  or  in  docks ;  and  their  construction  is  mainly  regulated 
by  the  character  of  the  navigation  they  are  intended  to  accommo- 
date, even  to  a  greater  extent  than  by  that  of  the  traffic  over  ihe^ 
bridge  itself.  The  conditions  which  draw-bridges  should  fulfil  are< 
in  fact, — 1,  that  they  should  be  strong  and  steady;  2,  that  tbev 
should  be  rapidly  and  easily  opened ;  and  8,  that  they  should  not  intcr> 
fere  with  the  passage  of  the  boats,  or  other  craft,  they  are  designed  to  pas. 
According,  therefore,  to  the  class  of  vessel  so  passing,  the  machine 
by  which  the  bridge  is  raised  may  be  either  above  or  below  the  fioor- 
line ;  or  the  bridge  may  be  either  a  Uirmng,  or  a  bateuk,  at  a  roUin^ 
bridge. 

Upon  canals,  or  rivers  exclusively  used  for  inland  navigation  br 
means  of  barges,  there  can  be  little  reason  for  adopting  anything  but 
the  old-fashioned  Dutch  lifting-bridge,  in  which  the  end  of  the  lifting 
part  of  the  floor  ia  connected  by  means  of  stains  to  the  ettrtamtj  of  a 
svstem  of  levers  and  counterpoises,  and  bearing  at  the  opposite  end  to 
the  bridge  suspension-ohains,  a  chi^  with  handles,  for  the  puipoee  of 
pulling  down  the  counterpoise.  This  kind  of  lifting-bridge  pre^nts 
the  advantages  of  being  easily  opened,  and,  from  the  hmsi  of  its  madu- 
nery  being  raised  above  the  floor-line,  of  requiring  but  slight  elevation 
above  the  water-way,  and  thus  dispensing  vrith  the  necessity  for  Ion;; 
raised  approaches.  However,  it  is  found  to  be  objectionable  in  ca»» 
where  masted  craft  pass,  and  even  to  entail  some  inconvenience  in  the 
navigation  of  rivers  by  steam-boats.  Lifting-bridges  are  therefore 
exclusively  reserved  for  canals,  or  for  such  rivers  as  those  whicb 
traverse  the  towns  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  From  the  fact  of  their 
requiring  only  light  foundations,  these  bridges  are  peculiarly  applicable 
in  soft  alluvial  plains. 

Turning-bridges  are  those  most  frequently  used  in  do^,  basins,  or 
canals  resorted  .to  by  masted  vessels ;  because  they  fold  back  out  of 
the  way  of  the  masts  and  yards,  and  also  interfere  in  the  least  dangero'is 
manner  with  the  quay  roads  or  wall&  They  are,  however,  very  costly 
in  themselves,  and  they  require  very  expensive  foundations.    Cpoa 
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some  of  the  modem  railways  turning-bridges  are  introduced,  by  means 
of  which  two  water  passages  are  opened,  the  bridge  itself  turning  upon 
a  central  pivot. 

Bascule  bridges  were  frequentlj  used  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century  for  dock  and  rirer  communioations,  as  at  Hull,  Havre,  Ac. ; 
but  at  the  present  day  they  are  avoided,  because  it  is  found  that  the 
platform  of  the  bridges  stands  in  the  way  of  the  yards  or  the  standing 
rigging  of  ships  passing  through  the  locks  to  which  these  bridges  are 
attiched.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the  cost  of  the  foundations 
and  of  the  machinery  of  Bascide  bridges  as  to  those  of  the  more 
commodious  turning-bridges. 

RiiUiDg-bridges  are  used  when  it  is  not  possible  to  construct  above 
ground  any  machinery  for  lifting  the  platforms,  and  there  are  local 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  executing  the  foundations  of  either  of  the 
other  Bort  of  dimw-brldges.  The  manipulation  of  these  rolling-bridges 
18,  however,  very  complicated.  A  filUng-in  piece  of  the  roadway,  as 
wide  as  the  opening  it  is  desired  to  leave,  is  first  rolled  laterally,  and 
th«i  the  bridge  itself  is  rolled  back  into  its  place.  The  framing  of 
the  bridge  is  also  costly ;  for  during  the  time  that  the  platform  is  being 
rolled  back  its  end  is  without  support,  and  it  acts  to  cause  deflection 
with  a  very  long  lever,  thus  entailing  the  necessity  of  a  strong  framing. 
NererthelesB,  there  are  such  manifest  advantages  in  the  introduction 
of  rolling-bridges,  when,  if  they  were  not  employed,  it  would  be 
necenary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the  other  descriptions  of  such  struc- 
turee  as  would  require  loftier  approaches,  that  they  are  frequently 
lued  in  railway,  or  even  in  dock  works.  The  largest  bridge  of  tlds 
description  lately  executed  is  the  one  erected  to  carry  the  railway  over 
the  Aran,  near  ArundeL  The  largest  turning-bridge  is  the  one  carrying 
the  railway  over  the  Womsum,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  It  is  to  be 
oheerred,  that  railway  engineers  have,  however,  great  objections  to  the 
use  of  draw-bridges  of  any  kind,  and  that  they  are  only  resorted  to  in 
the  kst  extremity. 

DRAWER.    [Bill  or  Exohakoe.] 

DRAWING,  in  its  strict  meaning,  is  the  art  of  representing  objects 
on  a  flat  surface  by  lines  describing  their  forms  and  contours  alone, 
independently  of  colour  or  even  shadow.  But  shadow  is  closely  allied 
with  drawing,  both  in  practice  and  in  theory ;  because,  notwithstanding 
that  form  may  be  clearly  expreaaed  by  outline  alone,  shadow,  while  it 
gixea  surface  and  substamce,  is  dependent  upon  form,  and  in  many  coses 
requiree  to  be  accurately  defined  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective. 
More  particularly  is  this  the  case  when  shadows  are  cast  from  any 
ngularly-sbaped  body  upon  one  or  more  planes ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
shadow  from  a  eoltmm  upon  a  flight  of  steps,  or  that  of  a  man  upon  the 
gronnd  and  a  walL  It  is  true  that,  except  in  geometrical  forms  with 
sharp  edges,  Teiy  few  such  lines  exist  in  nature,  outline  being  no  more 
than  the  bound^u^  of  surfaces  as  it  exhibits  itself  to  the  eye.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  a  globe  or  a  cylinder,  there  are  no  lines  whatever  in  the  one, 
so  edges  down  the  latter ;  their  outline  being  not  on  any  part,  but 
merely  the  termination  of  that  jtortion  of  it  which  is  visible.  The 
came  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  human  form,  and  to  that  of 
animals,  whose  limbs  have  no  determined  edges,  but  consist  of  parts 
mrire  or  less  curved,  and  even  when  nearly  flat  never  stopping  so  as 
to  form  a  specific  line  or  positive  edge.  The  outline  of  the  superficies 
will  consequently  vary  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  object 
iteeif  is  viewed. 

Although  drawing  embraces  all  objects  and  their  forms,  in  its  more 
lestricted  tedlmical  sense  it  is  generally  understood  to  imply  the 
drawing  of  the  human  figure,  as  that  species  of  it  which  is  the  most 
•scientific  in  itself  and  the  most  important  in  art.  But  correct  drawing 
i«  none  the  less  necessary  for  other  objects  which  it  is  the  province  of 
the  artist  to  represent.  Landscape  painting,  it  has  sometimes  been 
nid,  requires  comparatively  little  skill  in  drawing  and  no  great  exact- 
nem  of  hand,  since  the  forms  it  deals  with,  such  as  those  of  trees, 
mctnitains,  rocks,  Ac.,  being  altogether  irregular,  general  fidelity  as  to 
form  is  sufficient ;  while  fidelity  of  colouring  and  aerial  perspective, 
^md  the  effect  of  light,  are  the  qualities  most  essential  to  it  But  this 
fallacy,  which  has  misled  many  yoimg  landscape  students,  must  be 
discarded  by  him  who  wishes  to  paint  landscape  worthily.  It  is  how- 
ever  true,  that  it  requires  greater  expertness  and  decision  to  draw 
correctly  even  a  statue  than  a  tree  or  a  motmtain ;  the  nicest  observa- 
tion of  all  the  proportions,  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  every 
lineament,  to  every  minute  detail,  to  every  marking,  every  gradation  of 
shadow,  however  slight,  are  here  in  fact  indispensable.  Yet  in  such  case 
the  draftsman  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  patiently  copy  a  perfectly 
immovable  object.  Far  more  arduous  than  such  task  is  that  of  repre- 
senting similar  forms  taken  from  the  living  subject.  Here,  unless  he 
he  also  well  disciplined  and  grounded  in  anatomical  knowledge,  the 
hest  models  will  avail  him  little  save  as  studies  of  proportion,  and  of 
rach  positions  and  attitudes  as,  although  they  are  intended  to  express 
motion,  can  yet  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  time.  He  may,  indeed, 
thus  perfect  himself  in  that  particular  species  of  anatomical  perspective 
which  is  termed  foreshortening,  and  he  may  do  much  in  the  way  of 
training  both  his  hand  and  his  eye,  but  for  direct  action  and  motion  his 
mndel  will  seive  only  to  inform  him  what  muscles  they  are  that  are 
bro\]ght  more  forcibly  into  play,  and  other  transitory  phenomena 
which  disappear  almost  as  soon  as  they  exhibit  themselves.  Indeed, 
f<ome  motions  are  so  exceedingly  rapid  and  fugitive  that  they  cannot  be 
dnwn,  and  can  hardly  be  studied  from  the  lif e^  but  if  attempted  to  be 


shown  in  painting  must  be  represented  according  to  theory  based  upon 
exact  anatomical  knowledge.  Some  attitudes  and  motions  are  either 
so  exceedingly  evanescent,  as  those  of  the  figures  hurled  down  in 
Rubens'  picture  of  the  Fallen  Angels,  or  so  purely  imaginary,  as  when 
angels  or  winged  genii  are  represented  hovering  in  the  air,  that  such 
theory  alone  will  enable  the  artist  to  express  them  with  any  degree  of 
apparent  fidelity.  The  extremities— that  is,  hands  and  feet— are 
among  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  figure,  and  require  great  practice 
in  drawing.  Drapery,  again,  is,  next  to  the  figure  itself,  of  the 
greatest  importance,  while  it  is  leas  reducible  to  any  positive  rules  for 
disposing  iK 

In  order  to  attain  to  a  complete  mastery  of  the  human  figure, 
which  after  all  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  means  to  a  higher  aim, 
and  the  mechanical  apparatus  for  eflPecting  it,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  com* 
mence  by  studying  what  is  tedious  in  itself,  and  seems  almost  foreign 
to  the  artist's  purpose,  namely,  the  internal  configuration  of  the 
human  frame.  It  is  not  enough  to  undeistand  the  proportions  of 
the  body  and  limbs,  with  the  form  and  situation  of  the  external 
muscles,  but  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  muscles,  their  purposes 
and  functions,  should  be  well  understood.  Nor  must  osteology, 
or  the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  be  neglected.  Indeed  it  is  desir- 
able  that  the  artist  should  be  able  to  draw  the  skeleton  figure  in 
any  attitude,  by  which  his  figures  will  always  be  well  put  together. 
The  drawings  of  Raflaelle  and  Michel  Angelo  show  that  those  great 
masters,  even  when  at  the  summit  of  their  fame,  used  frequently 
to  draw  the  skeleton  of  the  more  important  figures  of  their  com- 
positions. By  way  of  practice  in  this  respect,  it  has  been  judiciously 
recommended  that  as  soon  as  he  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  skeleton, 
the  student  should  proceed  to  draw  antique  statues  in  that  state,' 
afterwards  clothing  them  with  muscles,  as  in  the  marble  or  east  before 
him.  But  it  is  necessary  to  study  muscular  action  with  even  more 
seal  and  accuracy  than  the  skeleton.  Without  scientific  knowledge  of 
muscular  action,  the  painter  will  be  able  to  give  his  figures  only 
attitudes,  and  those  not  always  correct,  should  he  have  occasion  to 
represent  such  as  from  their  nature  do  not  admit  of  being  copied 
from  the  life.  Again,  unless,  besides  possessing  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  human  body  and  the  action  of  the  limbs  and  muscles,  he 
is  1^  able  to  express  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  that  not  as  they 
display  themselves  in  the  countenance  alone,  but  in  gesture,  attitude, 
and  the  whole  frame,  he  will  at  the  best  produce  only  clever  academical 
figures,  skilfully  drawTi,  but  devoid  of  soul  and  sentiment.  He  must 
therefore  endeavour  to  make  himself  master  of  expression,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  meaning  of  that  very  arduous  and  complex  study, 
which,  be  it  observed,  depends  entirely  upon  drawing  and  truth  of 
delineation.  For  this  purpose  such  works  may  be  recommended  as 
Bell's '  Anatomy  of  Expression.' 

Perspective,  which  is  generally  treated  of  separately,  and  is  therefore 
ordinarily  considered  a  distinct  study,  is  nevertheless  a  most  essential 
part  of  drawing,— in  fact  its  very  grammar,  all  objects  being  subject  to 
its  laws,  although  they  may  not  admit  of  being  delineated  according  to 
the  processes  employed  for  drawing  buildings,  furniture,  and  such 
things  as  consist  of  strict  geometrical  forms.  Reserving  the  science 
itself  for  the  article  Perspective,  we  only  advert  to  it  here  in  order  to 
press  upon  the  student  its  essential  and  primary  importance ;  and  that, 
instead  of  being  an  extraneous  accomplishment,  it  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  drawing ;  for  perspective  is  based  upon  the  laws  of  vision, 
and  consists  of  practical  rules  deduced  from  those  laws. 

The  student  then  would  do  well  to  exercise  himself  thoroughly  in 
drawing  before  he  proceeds  to  colour;  and  the  longer  he  confines  him- 
self to  outline,  with  no  other  degree  of  shadow  than  what  is  necessary 
to  express  the  character,  the  substance,  or  texture,  and  the  different 
prominences  or  depressions  in  the  superficies  of  objects,  the  more 
likely  will  he  be  to  attain  precision  and  correctness,  as  there  will  be 
nothing  to  conceal  vagueness  and  inaccuracy  of  form,  but  form  will  bo 
exhibited  undi^uisedly  either  in  its  beauty  or  the  reverse.  One 
great  step  towards  correctness  is  to  understand  perfectly  beforehand 
the  object  to  be  represented,  its  character  both  general  and  specific ; 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  hand,  supposing  it  to  be  sufficiently  well 
trained,  readily  obeys  the  eye  and  the  mind.  Constant  observation, 
therefore,  and  as  careful  an  examination  of  objects  as  if  he  were  pre- 
paring to  draw  them,  will  greatly  promote  the  student's  advancement, 
and  he  will  be  really  learning,  when,  because  he  is  not  actually  at  work 
with  his  pencil,  he  may  seem  to  be  doing  nothing.  And  this  applies 
equally  to  the  student  of  scenery  as  of  the  figure.  The  more  distinct 
and  even  scientific  be  his, knowledge  of  nature  and  natural  phenomena, 
the  more  truly  and  confidently  will  he  be  able  to  represent  the  appear- 
ances of  nature  j  the  wider  hi  range  of  observation,  the  more  likely 
will  he  be  to  avoid  mannerism  as  well  as  to  escape  from  signal  mistakes. 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  the  necessity  of  drawing  accurately  to 
the  art-student,  but  drawing,  as  far  as  regards  facility  in  delineating 
common  forms  and  objects  so  as  to  enable  a  person  to  describe  them 
promptly  with  the  pencil,  ought  to  be  considered  nearly  as  indispens- 
able a  part  of  education  as  writing  itself.  By  this,  such  a  degree  of 
proficiency  is  meant  as  would  enable  a  person  either  to  express  or 
explain  his  ideas  upon  paper,  or  to  sketch  from  nature.  Sketching,  in 
the  more  popular  meaning  of  the  term,  implies  little  more  than  the 
act  of  writing  down  in  a  kind  of  graphic  shorthand  the  characteristic 
lineaments  of  a  landscape  or  any  individual  object,  an  acquirement 
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little  more  than  modianical^  and  which  stands  in  about  the  same 
njlationahip  to  drawing,  in  ita  more  elevated  character,  as  an  ordinary 
letter  does  to  a  finished  literary  composition.  Like  the  sketcher,  the 
di«ftsman  only  copies  tiie  objects  before  him,  and  those  generally 
inanimate  ones ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  his  drawings  are  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  perfect  fidelity,  and  admit  of  being  worked  up  to  a 
high  degree  of  finish  and  beauty. 

There  are  various  manipulations  or  modes  of  drawing,  distinguished 
according  to  the  materials  or  implements  made  use  of,  such  as  chalk, 
black  lead  pencil,  sepia,  or  other  tinted  drawings ;  which  last-mentioned 
class  are  sometimes  odled  washed  drawings,  in  which  some  indication 
of  colouring  is  occasionally  introduced.  But  what  is  termed  water- 
colour  drawing,  as  now  praictised,  is  altogether  a  species  of  painting, 
although  the  process  is  totaUy  different  from  that  of  oil  colours,  or 
even  distemper.  Pen  and  ink  drawings  in  the  style  of  etchings,  either 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  wash  of  shadow,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing considerable  effect*  StUl  more  effective  are  drawings  either  in 
black-lead  pencil,  chalk,  or  sepia,  made  on  paper  of  a  neutral  tint,  the 
bright  lights  being  put  on  with  white. 

Painters'  drawings  or  studies,  such  as  those  of  the  old  masters,  are 
highly  valuable  because  they  often  exhibit  their  first  conceptions  in 
all  their  energy,  and  admit  us  to  immediate  intercourse,  as  it  were, 
with  their  ideas  as  they  arose  in  their  minds.  Collections  of  such 
drawings  are  found  in  most  national  and  royal,  and  in  many  private, 
museums.  The  British  Museum  contains  a  very  choice  though  not 
very  extensive  collection  of  drawings  by  the  old  masters.  Perhaps 
the  finest  ever  formed  by  a  private  individual  was  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  P.R.A. ;  but  it  was  dispersed  after  his  deatlL  The  bulk  of 
the  Michel  Angelo  and  RafiBielle  drawings  were  piurchased  for  Oxford 
University,  and  are  kept  in  the  University  galleries.  Of  late,  photo- 
graphy has  been  applied  to  the  production  of  fac-similes  of  Uie 
drawings  of  painters,  especially  those  of  the  old  masters;  and,  the 
application  ranks  among  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  that 
beautiful  art.  The  art  branch  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
have  therefore  conferred  a  great  boon  on  students  of  art  by  making 
photographic  fac-similes  of  the  exquisite  drawings  by  RaSaelle  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  Louvre,  and  especially  the  unrivalled  collection 
belonging  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  issuing  them  at  idmost 
nominial  prices. 

DREAMS  may  be  best  described,  in  a  few  words,  as  trains  of  ideas 
presenting  themselves  to  the  mind  during  sleep.  The  person  to  whose 
mind  ideas  present  themselves  in  trains  during  sleep,  is  said  to  dream, 
and  the  word  dreaming  designates  either  the  state  of  the  mind  in 
dreams,  or  else  the  susceptibility  or  potentiality  of  having  dreams. 
We  use  the  word  in  the  former  sense,  when  we  speak  of  "  the  state  of 
dreaming ;  **  in  the  latter,  when  we  say  that  "  dreaming  is  a  part  of 
man's  nature." 

It  is  the  principal  design  of  this  article  to  present  the  reader  with 
the  psychological  theory  of  dreams  :  to  explain,  first,  the  psychological 
law  by  which  dreams,  as  being  trains  of  ideas,  are  r^ulated,  and  to 
exemplify  the  operation  of  this  law;  and,  secondly,  by  means  of  ^hia 
law  and  of  certain  psychological  circumstances  pecuhar  to  the  state  of 
sleep,  to  explain  tiie  differences  existing  between  dreams,  as  being 
trains  of  ideas  which  occiu'  in  the  state  of  sleep,  and  trains  of  ideas 
as  they  generally  occur  in  the  waking  state.  When  dreams,  as  psy- 
chological phenomena,  shall  have  been  thus  explained  (in  the  scho- 
lastic phrase)  per  genua  et  differentiam,  the  reader  will  be  in  possession 
of  the  whole  psychological  theory  of  dreams. 

But  dreams  may  give  rise,  as  they  frequently  have  given  rise,  to  an 
inquiry  other  than  the  psychological  inquiry  which  we  have  inchoated, 
namely,  one  which  in  conmion  speech  is  called  a  physical,  but  which 
would  be  better  called,  by  coining  a  word  analogous  to  psychological, 
aomatological  inquiry.  Besides  observing  the  mental  phenomena  of 
dreams,  and  referring  these  phenomena  to  a  mental  or  (as  we  have 
before  termed  it)  p^chological  law,  together  with  certain  psychologioil 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  state  of  sleep,  men  may  speculate  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  state  of  the  body  in  sleep  affects  the  mind — ^how 
the  body  when  asleep  is  affected,  and  how  again  the  body  thus  affected 
operates  to  the  production  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams.  Of  this 
physical  or  8omatologicalinquiiy,the  greater  and  more  important  part, 
that  which  relates  to  the  state  of  the  body,  belongs  properly  to  the 
subject  of  sleep;  while,  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  state  of 
the  body  operates  to  the  production  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  to 
determine  which  observation  gives  very  small  assistance,  we  shall  state, 
in  a  second  division  of  this  article,  the  little  that  can  be  relied  on. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  article  we  shall  give  a  few  well-attested 
instances  of  dreams,  accompanied  by  circumstances  which,  as  they  are 
related,  do  not  seem  to  admit  of  expkmation.  And  this  will  lead  us 
naturally  to*  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  supernatural  character 
which,  at  different  times  and  in  different  coimtries,  has  been  attributed 
to  dreams. 

L  We  have  said  that  dreams  are  trains  of  ideas  presenting  them- 
selves to  the  mind  during  sleep.  Occasionally,  and  under  peculiar 
and  definable  circumstances,  sensations  are  felt  during  sleep ;  some  of 
which  conunonly  do  not  awake  the  dreamer,  while  others,  which  awake 
him,  are  yet  shown  to  have  been  felt  during  sleep  by  the  circumstance 
that  a  train  of  ideas  called  up  by  them  passes  before  the  mind,  invested 
with  the  attributes  of  dreams,  in  an  interval  between  the  sensation 


and  the  waking.  These  sensations,  however,  are,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  comparatively  so  few,  and,  even  when  they  are  felt,  so  unim- 
portant in  comparison  with  the  ideas  which  they  call  up,  that  they  may 
very  well  be  excluded  from  notice  in  a  general  description  of  dreams. 

Bearing  in  mind  then  the  existence  of  these  few  and  unimportaiit 
exceptions,  we  shall  henceforward  speak  of  dreams  as  consisting  only 
of  ideas.  And  that  the  feelings  composing  dreams,  which  are  at  the 
time  believed  to  be  sensations,  are  not  sensations,  but  only  ideas,— 
that  we  do  not  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  touch  what  we  believe  at  the 
time  that  we  respectively  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  touch,  but  Uiat 
we  only  have  the  ideas  of  these  respective  sensations,  cannot  need  prooL 
At  any  rate,  the  only  proof  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  is  one 
to  be  fiunished  by  each  individual  for  himself.  Ejiowing  the  circum- 
stances which,  when  he  is  awake,  are  concomitant  with  the  having  the 
feelings  called  sensations,  and  the  circiunstances  which  are  concomitant 
with  the  state  of  sleep  and  of  dreaming, — ^knowing  further  that  these 
two  sets  of  circumstances  are  incompatible  with  one  another ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  concomitant,  when  he  is  awake, 
with  the  having  the  feelings  called  ideas,  are  such  that  he  may  very 
well  have  them  likewise  when  he  is  asleep ;  he  cannot  but  conclude  for 
himself  (and  if  he  do  not,  other  means  of  proving  it  to  him  there  are 
none)  that  the  feelings  of  which  he  is  conscious  during  sleep  are  not, 
as  at  the  time  he  believes  them  to  be,  sensations,  but  ideas.  Ue  knows 
that  when  he  is  asleep  and  dreams,  he  is  so  situated  that  he  cannot 
have  the  sensations  which  at  the  time  he  believes  that  he  haa.  Ue 
knows  that  he  may,  in  his  then  situation,  have  ideas ;  and,  if  he  haa 
any  feelings  at  all,  must  have  ideas.  He  must  conclude  then  that  what 
at  the  time  he  ,believes  to  be  sensations  are  in  reality  only  ideas,  and 
must  consider  the  appearance  of  these  ideas  as  sensations,  as  a  matter 
to  be  explained  by  means  of  psychol()gical  circumstances  peculiar  to 
the  state  of  sleep. 

Dreams,  then,  being  thus  assumed  to  be  trains  of  ideas,  we  proceed 
to  investigate  the  law  by  which  they  are  regulated,  and  to  exemplify 
the  operation  of  the  law. 

On  observing,  or  (to  use  the  phrase  which,  when  mental  phenomena 
are  spoken  of,  is  more  conunon)  reflecting  upon,  our  waking  train  of 
ideas,  we  find  that  when  two  sensations,  or  two  ideas,  or  a  sensation 
and  an  idea  have  occurred  in  proximate  succession,  the  sensation  that 
occurred  first,  or  its  idea,  or  the  idea  that  occurred  first,  is  afterwards 
followed  by  the  idea  of  the  sensation  that  occurred  second,  or  (as  the 
case  may  be)  by  the  idea  that  occurred  second,  and  that  this  happens 
the  more  surely  in  proportion  as  such  proximate  succession  of  the  two 
sensations,  or  two  ideas,  or  sensation  and  idea,  has  been  more  reomt, 
and  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  more  frequent.  Such  is  a  brief  state* 
ment  of  what  is  called  the  law  of  association,  and  of  its  laws.    [A&60- 

CIATION.] 

**  When  a  man  thinketh  on  any  thing  whatsoever,'*  says  Hobbes,  '*'  hii 
next  thought  after  is  not  altogether  so  casual  as  it  seems  to  be.  Not 
every  thought  to  every  thought  succeeds  indifferentlv.  But  as  we 
have  no  imagination  (idea),  whereof  we  have  not  formerly  had  sense  in 
whole  or  in  parts ;  so  we  have  no  transition  from  one  imagination  to 
another,  whereof  we  never  had  the  like  before  in  our  senses."  ('  Levia- 
than,' i  3.)  Hobbes  has  here  enunciated  the  principle  of  previous 
proximate  succession,  or  contiguity  (whatever  it  maybe  called),  and 
has  spoken  of  it  as  the  sole  primary  principle  of  association ;  the  only 
defect  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  enunciated  it  being  the  omission 
of  the  instances  of  two  ideas,  and  of  a  sensation  and  idea  occurring  in 
proximate  succession.  Most  subsequent  writers  <m  the  subject  hare 
added  other  prinuuy  principles,  more  or  less,  to  this  one  enunciated  by 
Hobbes ;  and  in  so  doing  are,  we  think,  chargeable  with  an  imperfect 
analysis.  Mr.  Hume  enumerated  three  principles,  contiguity  in  time 
and  place,  causation,  and  resemblance ;  a  fourth,  contrast,  which  he 
named,  he  looked  upon  as  a  secondary  principle  resolvable  into  cauak 
tion  and  resemblance.  ('Essays,'  voL  ii,  p.  21.)  Dr.  Brown,  finding 
great  fault  with  Mr.  Hume's  enumeration,  and  observing  that  all 
suggestion  (the  phrase  employed  by  him  in  the  place  of  association) 
depends  on  prior  co-existence  (by  which  he  means  the  same  as  we  by 
proximate  succession),  nevertheless  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived 
the  processes  by  whidi  resemblance  and  contrast  may  be  resolved  into 
this  principle,  and  furthermore  treats  the  topic  under  the  threefold 
division  of  resemblance,  contrast,  and  contiguity  in  place  or  time,  all 
which  he  inconsistently  calls  primary  principles.  ('  Lect,'  Zi  folL) 
Mr.  Mill  has  two  principles,  subdivisions  (and  perhaps  unnecessary 
subdivisions)  of  the  one  principle,  as  it  is  represented  by  Hume  and 
Brown,  contiguity ;  he  calls  them  the  "  synchronous  order,"  which, 
he  says,  answers  to  contiguity  in  place,  and  the  "successive  order,' 
which,  he  says,  answers  to  contiguity  in  time.  ('  Analysis  of  the 
Human  Mind,'  vol.  i.  p.  53.)  He  observes  rightly,  that  the  principles 
of  causation,  resemblance,  and  contrast,  may  be  resolved  into  pre* 
vious  proximate  succession ;  though  he  does  not  go  through  the 
analyses,  and  indeed  the  few  hints  which  he  gives  of  what  he  deems  the 
necessary  processes  seem  to  show  that  he  did  not  understand  them. 

The  mode  of  resolving  causation  is  obvious ;  causation  indeed  ia  but 
a  name  for  previous  proximate  succession,  under  particular  circtun- 
stances.  Let  us  briefly  explain  (Mr.  Mill  not  having  done  it)  the 
modes  of  resolving  resemblance  and  contrast  into  the  same  principle ; 
taking,  which  is  the  most  convenient  method  in  such  cases,  a  par- 
ticular instance  of  each. 
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The  Big^t  of  a  man.  A,  callB  up  the  idea  of  another  man,  B,  who 
resembles  him.  Some  of  the  sensations  and  ideas  which  are  elements 
of  the  complex  feeling  called  the  tight  of  A,  have  been  before  present  to 
the  mind  as  elements  of  the  complex  feeling  called  the  tight  of  B  ;  and 
these  seusationB  and  ideas  call  up  the  ideas  of  the  other  sensations 
mdthe  other  ideas  which  go  to  make  up  the  complex  feeling  called  the 
fi^  of  B,  and  which  are  not  elements  of  the  complex  feeling  called 
the  fight  of  A  ;  for  with  these  other  sensations  and  other  ideas  they 
have  before  existed  in  proximate  succession,  or  (as  we  may  say  for 
Bhortness)  have  co-existed.  These  ideas,  thuB  called  up,  co-exist  (as 
we  may  again  say  for  shortness)  with  the  ideas  of  the  sensations,  and 
with  the  ideas,  which,  belonging  both  to  the  sight  of  A  and  the  sight 
of  B,  called  them  up ;  and  thus  the  idea  of  the  sight  of  B,  or  the  idea 
of  B,  is  present  to  the  mind. 

Again,  as  regards  contrast,  the  idea  of  a  giant  calls  up  the  idea  of  a 
dwarf.  One  idea  that  is  an  element  of  the  complex  feeling  called  tht 
idea  of  a  giant  is  the  idea  of  tallness,  which  idea  is  made  up  of  the  idea 
of  height  and  that  of  greatness.  The  idea  of  tallness,  and  therefore 
that  of  height,  is  a  yivid  idea,  or  (changing  the  phrase)  it  is  an  idea  on 
which  the  mind  dwells,  or  which  very  frequently  presents  itself  to  the 
mind  when  a  giant  is  being  thought  of ;  and  so  when  a  dwarf  is  being 
thought  of,  is  the  idea  of  shortness,  which  again  includes  the  idea  of 
height,  a  vivid  idea.  Now  the  idea  of  height  being  a  vivid  idea,  or 
one  which  very  frequently  presents  itself  to  the  mind  when  a  dwarf  is 
thought  of,  is  strongly  (and  strongly  by  reason  of  the  frequent  prox- 
mate  succession  of  the  two  ideas)  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  dwarf, 
as  it  IB,  for  the  same  reason,  strongly  associated  with  the  idsa  of  a 
giant  The  idea  of  the  giant  then  calls  up  the  idea  of  height,  which 
has  frequently  before  (as  we  may  say  for  shortness)  co-existed  with  the 
idea  of  the  giant ;  and  the  idea  of  height  thus  called  up,  calls  up,  for 
the  same  reason,  tiie  idea  of  the  dwarf. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the  psychological  law  of  associa- 
tion, and  its  primary  principle  of  previous  proximate  succession, 
because  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  key  to  the  whole  psychological  theorv 
of  dreams.  This  law  being  fully  comprehended  at  the  outset,  so  muon 
of  the  reminder  of  our  task  as  consists  in  the  exemplification  of  its 
mode  of  operation  is  made  straightforward  and  easy. 

We  arrive  at  the  law  of  association,  as  determining  waking  tzains  of 
ideas,  by  the  processes  of  observation  and  of  induction.  We  may  either 
extend  the  law,  thus  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  waking  trains  of  ideas,  to 
the  case  of  dr^ims,  knowing  independently  that  these  are  made  up  of 
ideas  and  are  therefore  not  different  in  kmd  from  waking  trains;  or 
again  we  may  arrive  at  the  law,  in  the  case  of  dreams  separately,  by  the 
same  processes  of  observation  and  induction.  The  former  mode  is  as 
titisf»^ry  as  the  latter ;  and  in  the  way  of  this  latter  there  are  many 
difficulties,  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  do  not  exist  as 
regards  the  former.  By  the  former  mode,  therefore,  which  is  the 
easier,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  logically  correct,  we  come  to  the 
ooacloaion  that,  in  dreams,  one  idea  is  followed  by  another  idea,  when 
either  the  sensation  of  which  the  first  is  the  copy  has,  at  a  previous 
time  or  times,  been  followed  by  the  sensation  of  which  the  second  is 
the  copy,  or  when  one  of  the  ideas  has  followed  or  been  followed  by  (as 
the  case  may  be)  the  sensation  of  which  the  other  is  the  copy,  or 
again  when  ^e  ideas  themselves  have  been,  at  a  previous  time  or 
times,  present  to  the  mind  in  proximate  succession;  and  that  this 
happens  the  more  surely,  or  (changing  the  phrase)  the  association 
between  the  two  ideas  is  the  more  strong,  in  proportion  as  the  previous 
proximate  succession  has  been  more  recent,  and  in  proportion  as  it  has 
been  more  frequent.  Of  the  law  thus  modified  by  the  circimistanoes 
of  recency  and  frequency,  cavuationf  retembUmce^  and  contrast,  are 
names  for  classes  of  instances ;  and  in  dreams,  as  in  waking  trains,  the 
idea  of  what  is  called  a  cause  is  generally  followed  by  the  idea  of  what 
is  called  its  effect;  the  idea  of  an  object  which  resembles  another 
object  is  generally  followed  by  the  idea  of  the  object  which  it  re- 
sembles ;  and  the  idea  of  an  object  which  is  said  to  be  contrasted 
with  another  object  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  object  with  which  it 
is  said  to  be  contrasted.  We  wUl  now  exemplify,  with  somewhat 
more  particularity,  the  operation  of  this  law  of  association  in  dreams. 

1.  The  classes  of  associations  which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  our 
mental  history  when  we  are  awake,  those  concerned  in  naming,  in 
classification  and  abstraction,  in  memory,  in  belief,  in  reasoning 
(whether  to  ourselves  or  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing),  in  imagina- 
tion, in  desires  and  aversions,  in  affections,  occur  likewise  during  sleep, 
and  make  up  a  considerable  part  of  our  mental  history  in  sleep,  that 
ia,  of  our  dreams.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  instances  of  the 
occuirenoe  of  each  of  these  classes  of  associations,  as  every  one  who  is 
conscious  of  having  dreamed  must  be  conscious  of  having  had  these 
Several  states  of  mind  during  his  dreams.  And  further,  the  giving  of 
the  instances  would  be  of  little  use,  unless  the  instances  given  of  the 
several  states  of  mind  were  analysed,  and  the  associations  forming 
these  several  states  of  mind  set  forth  in  the  particxilar  instances  given ; 
but  this,  even  were  it  relevant  to  our  present  purpose,  would  carry  us 
to  an  unreasonable  length.  Referring  the  reader  then  to  Mr.  Mill's 
masterly  work,  entitled  the  '  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,'  in  which 
the  working  of  the  law  of  association  is  thoroughly  developed,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  couple  of  instances  of  reasoning  uid  imagi- 
nation, and  with  an  exemplification  of  belief,  of  that  lund  which  is 
zBost  important  for  the  full  comprehensioa  of  dreams. 


We  not  only  converse,  in  dreams,  with  the  persons  whom  we  believe 
to  be  present,  speaking  to  them,  and  again  attributing  to  them  con- 
nected words  which  we  believe  that  they  speak  to  us,  but  we  frequently 
go  so  far  as  to  make  a  speech  or  written  dissertation,  whdch,  as  remem- 
bered when  we  have  awoke,  is  not  only  coherent,  but  often  (owing  to 
psychologieal  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  state  of  sleep)  more  clearly 
and  forcibly  arranged  than  it  would  have  been  had  we  b«en  awake,  and 
had  we  actually  spoken  the  speech  or  written  the  dissertation.  GondiUac 
is  said  to  have  often  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  his  dreams  reasonings 
on  which  he  had  been  employed  during  the  day,  and  which  he  had  not 


a»very  wise  anti  enUghtened 
who  believed  he  had  often  been  instructed  in  his  dreams  concerning 
the  issue  of  events  which  at  the  time  occupied  his  mind.  His  strong 
head,  and  his  freedom,  in  every  other  respect,  from  prejudice,  had  not 
been  able  to  guard  him  against  a  superstition  in  respect  of  these  inwaitl 
warnings.  He  observed  not  that  his  profound  skill  and  rare  sagacity 
continued  to  direct  thCacUon  of  his  brain  during  sleep."  The  circum- 
stances under  which  Mr.  Coleridge  composed  the  fragment  called 
'  Kubla  Khan,'  have  been  described  by  himself  as  the  following,  and 
we  see  no  reason  to  discredit  his  statement.  He  had  taken  an  anodyne 
which  had  been  prescribed  to  him  in  consequence  of  a  slight  indisposi- 
tion, and  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  while  he  was  reading  in  '  I^irchas's 
Pilgrimage,'  of  a  palace  built  by  Khan  Kubla ;  he  remained  asleep  for 
about  throe  hours,  during  which,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  "  he  could  not 
have  composed  lees  than  from  two  to  three  hundred  lines;  if  that 
indeed  can  be  called  composition  in  which  all  the  images  rose  up  before 
him  as  things,  with  a  parallel  production  of  the  correspondent  expres- 
sions, without  any  sensation  or  consciousness  of  effort."  On  awaldng 
he  instantly  sat  down  to  commit  his  poem  to  paper.  After  having 
written  BO  many  lines  as  were  afterwards  published,  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  person  on  business ;  and  when  he  returned  to  the  task  the  poem 
had  vanished  from  his  memory. 

Our  belief  in  the  presence  of  external  objects  not  present  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  and,  from  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  together 
with  its  curiousuMs,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  phenomena  of 
dreams.  This  belief  is  a  complicated  case  of  association.  When  we 
are  awake,  and,  having  sensations  of  sight  from  a  present  object,  believe 
that  the  object  is  present,  we  have,  first,  the  sensations  of  sight  which 
the  object  excites,  then  the  ideas  of  distance  and  extension  and  figure, 
which  are  closely  associated  with  these  sensations  :  again,  the  ideas  of 
all  the  other  sensations  which  the  object  has  at  other  times  and  in  otiier 
circumstances  excited  (those  of  resistance,  smell,  sotmd,  &c.),  and  of 
ourselves  as  having  these  sensations :  and,  lastly,  the  idea  of  a  cause  of 
aU  those  sensations,  whether  present  or  past,  whether  tiiose  which  are 
themselves,  or  those  of  which  only  the  ideas  or  copies  are  present  to 
the  mind.  All  those  ideas,  inseparably  associated  with  the  sensations 
of  sight  of  which  we  are  conscious,  make  up  the  complex  state  of  mind 
called  bdief  in  the  presence  of  external  objects,  or  b^f  in  the  existence  of 
external  objects  present.  The  same  ideas,  inseparably  associated  with 
the  ideas  of  the  sensations  of  sight  which  were  themselves  present  in 
the  former  case,  constitute  another  complex  state,  which  is  also  a  state 
of  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  external  objects,  but  which,  having 
ideas  of  the  sensations  of  sight  instead  of  the  sensations  themselves,  is 
thus  distinguished  from  the  former  state,  and  which  may  be  called 
belief  in  the  existence  of  external  objects  not  present.  This  kst  state  of 
mind  is  the  one  which  occurs  during  sleep,  appearing  to  be  the  former 
one.  Why  it  so  appears  we  shall  explain  presently.  At  present  we 
have  had  to  do  only  with  what  it  actually  is,  and  with  the  associations 
which  it  comprehends. 

2.  It  is  said  that  a  man's  character  and  pursuits  influence  his  dreams. 
Kow  we  mean  by  the  phrase  "  a  man's  character,"  nothing  more  than 
certain  classes  of  association  which  occur  to  him  most  frequently;  and 
his  "  pursuits  "  again,  viewed  subjectively  or  in  respect  of  himself  pur- 
suing, may  be  paraphrased  in  the  same  way.  When  we  say  then  that 
a  man's  character  and  pursmts  influence  his  dreams,  it  is  only  a  way  of 
saying  that  those  associations  which  most  frequently  occur  when  he  is 
awake  will  also  occur  most  frequently,  cateris  paribus,  when  he  is 
asleep.  This  circumstance,  therefore,  observed  in  dreams,  exemplifies 
the  manner  in  which  frequency  strengthens  association.  It  would  be 
but  a  waste  of  w^rds  to  bring  particular  instances  in  support  of  the 
general  remark ;  and  indeed  it  will  be  incidentally  exemplified  in  some 
of  the  illustrations  which  we  shall  presently  adduce  of  the  influence  of 
sensations  on  dreams. 

3.  Dreams  turn  upon  subjects  which  have  been  present  to  the  mind 
recently,  rather  than  those  which  have  been  present  to  it  at  a  greater 
distance  of  time.  In  other  words  the  most  recent  associations  will  recur, 
cateris  paribus,  the  most  frequently  in  our  dreams.  As  under  the  last 
head,  therefore,  was  exemplified  the  influence  of  frequency  on  asso- 
ciation, so  under  the  present  is  that  of  recency  exemplified ;  and  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  this  than  upon  the  last 
topic. 

4.  We  shall  enter  at  rather  greater  length  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
sensations  occasionally  felt  in  sleep  modify  dresons  through  association. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  these  sensations. 
They  are  themselves  very  unimportant  parts  of  dreams,  even  when 
they  occur;  but  they  call  up  yivid  and  interesting  trains  of  ideasi  the 
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connection  between  wMeh  and  the  aenaationa  it  is  amusing  to  trace. 
We  shall  take  the  different  kinds  of  sensations  separately. 

a.  Of  the  five  external  senses,  sight  is  the  least  excitable  during 
sleep.  But  a  strong  light  brought  before  the  eyes  of  a  person  sleep- 
ing generally  aflects  the  nerres  concerned  in  the  sensation  of  sight ;  a 
sensation  of  a  light  is  generally  felt ;  and  whilst  its  ultimate  effect  is 
almost  always  to  awaken  the  sleeper,  a  train  of  ideas  associated  with 
the  sensation  of  a  light  is  first  called  up,  and  passes  before  the  mind  in 
the  interval  between  the  sensation  and  waking.  The  sleeper  probably 
awakes  from  a  dream  of  some  conflagration,  whether  one  which  has 
actually  taken  place  (for  instance,  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  or  any 
other  which  may  have  been  impressed  on  his  mind),  or  else  a  confla- 
gration of  some  house  well  known  to  him,  perhaps  even  his  own. 

6.  The  least  excitable  of  the  senses,  after  sight,  is  taste.  And  even 
so  far  as  it  is  excitable,  the  circumstances  under  which  we  sleep  are 
such  as  to  preclude  almost  entirely  the  possibility  of  its  being  brought 
into  action.  When,  however,  from  ill-health,  or  in  consequence  of 
something  which  we  have  eaten  shortly  before  going  to  bed,  there  is  (in 
the  vulgar  phrase)  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  this  may  have  its  effect 
on  dreams. 

e.  Smell  comes  next  of  the  senses,  in  respect  of  defect  of  excitability 
during  sleep.  The  circumstances  tmder  which  we  sleep  are  again  such 
as  to  preclude  almost  entirely  the  action  of  this  sense ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult, while  it  is  by  no  means  important,  to  select  an  apposite  instance 
of  its  operation  in  modifying  dream& 

d.  We  come  next  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  **  The  sound  of  a  flute 
in  the  neighbourhood,"  says  Mr.  Macnish,  "  may  invoke  a  thousand 
beautiful  and  delightful  associations.  The  air  is  perhaps  filled  wiUi 
the  tones  of  harps,  and  all  other  varieties  of  music ;  nay  the  per- 
formers themselves  are  visible ;  and  while  the  cause  of  this  strange 
scene  is  one  trivial  instrument,  he  may  be  regaled  with  a  rich  and 
melodious  concert*'  (p.  61).  A  loud  noise  taking  place  near  the 
deeper,  heard  by  him,  and  eventually  awaking  him,  calls  up  ideas  of 
various  loud  noises,  and  these  again  various  o&er  ideas  associated  with 
them.  A  curious  instance,  which  exemplifies  the  tendency  of  ideas 
that  have  been  most  frequently  and  most  recently  present  to  the  mind 
to  recur  in  dreams,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Abercrombie's  work  on  the 
Intellectual  Powers,  p.  277.  Again,  whispering  in  a  person's  car  when 
he  is  asleep  is  formd  sometimes  to  modify  his  dreams  very  considerably. 
Some  persons,  it  is  true,  are  instantly  awaked  thereby ;  others,  who 
sleep  on,  are  not  conscious  when  they  awake  of  having  had  dreams 
akin  to  the  subjects  on  which  the  whisperer  has  discoursed ;  while 
others  again  may  have  their  dreams  modified  at  one  time  by  the 
whispering,  and  not  at  another,  according  as  the  sleep  is  more  or  less 
deep.  But  instances  are  recorded  of  persons  susceptible  always,  and, 
to  a  peculiar  degree,  of  the  influence  of  this  whispering  in  the  ear  on 
their  dreams;  an  amusing  instance  of  which  is  also  given  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie. 

e.  Of  the  five  external  senses,  touch  is  the  most  excitable  during 
sleep.  In  continually  changing,  as  we  do,  our  position  during  sleep, 
we  are  influenced  by  tactile  sensations  of  which  the  bed  and  the  bed- 
clothes are  the  causesi  We  are  meet  easily  awaked  by  being  touched, 
the  slightest  tickling  in  the  nose  or  the  sole  of  the  foot  being  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  And  as  regards  the  operation  of  sensations  of  touch 
in  modifying  dreams,  let  it  suffice  to  observe  generally,  that  those  by 
which  we  are  awaked  may  call  up,  in  the  interval  between  the  touch 
and  the  waking,  ideas  of  various  causes  of  touch  which  will  be  pleasur- 
able or  painful  ideas  according  to  other  circumstances. 

/.  Sensations  of  bodily  pain,  or  of  disoi*ganisation  (as  they  have  been 
named  by  Mr.  Mill,  who  has  been  the  first  to  treat  of  them  vaaA&r  a 
separate  head),  including  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  frequently 
occur  to  modify  dreams.  Hobbes  has  enunciated  this  modifying  cir- 
cumstance wiUi  distinctness,  interweaving  however  a  somatological 
hypothesis  for  its  explanation  which  is  neither  necessary  nor  correct ; 
but  this  hypothesis  may  be  kept  apart  from  the  enunciation  of  the 
fact.  "  And  seeing  dreams  are  caused  by  the  distemper  of  some  of  the 
inward  parts  of  the  body,  divers  distempers  must  needs  cause  different 
dreams ;  and  hence  it  is  that  lying  cold  breedeth  dreams  of  fear,  and 
raiaeth  the  thought  and  image  of  some  fearful  object  {the  motion  from 
Uu  brain  to  tkt  inner  parU,  and  from  the  inner  parte  to  the  brain  being 
reciprocal)  ;  and  that  as  anger  causeth  heat  in  some  parts  of  the  body 
when  we  are  awake ;  so  when  we  sleep,  the  over-heating  of  the  same 
parts  causeth  anger,  and  raiseth  up  in  the  brain  the  imagination  of  an 
enemy."  (*  Leviathan,'  i,  2.)  Several  instances  ha«»  been  related  of 
this  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  Dr.  Gregory,  and  others. 

g.  Sensations  in  the  alimentary  canal,  sometimes  pleasurable  and 
sometimes  painful,  have  a  very  important  influence  on  dreams.  These 
Hensations  indeed  influence  veiy  considerably  our  waking  trains  of 
ideas ;  and  much  more,  inasmuch  as  in  sleep  there  are  no  external 
objects  to  call  us  away  from  the  ideas  which  these  sensations  call  up, 
do  they  influence  our  sleeping  trains.  When  the  digestion  is  good, 
and  we  have  eaten  nothing  which  weighs  upon  or  disagrees  with  the 
stomach,  our  dreams  are,  generally  speaking,  pleasurable.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  suffer  from  indigestion,  which,  in  respect  of  the 
effect,  IS  but  a  name  for  an  aggregate  of  painful  sensations  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  we  are  afflicted  with  dreams  of  the  most  painful 
character.  The  exhilarating  effects  of  opium  and  of  intoxicating 
draughts,  which  effects  are  neither  more  nor  lees  than  sensations  in 


the  alimentary  oanal,  are  also  discernible  in  dreams.  And  in  connec- 
tion with  this  topic,  we  may  allude  to  the  dreams  caused  by  the 
uneasy  sensations  attendant  on  obstructed  respiration,  which,  some- 
times caused  by  and  sometimes  combined  with  indigestion,  constitute 
the  most  dreadful  evils  to  which  in  sleep  we  are  subject,  and  which 
are'  known  to  all  under  the  name  of  nightmare. 

We  have  thus  explained  the  law  of  association  which  detennioei  the 
formation  of  dreams,  and  have  exemplified  its  operation.  Thus  far,  it 
will  be  observed,  we  have  spoken  of  dreams  only  in  their  generic 
character  of  trains  of  ideas ;  or  at  least,  any  reference  which  we  haxe 
made  to  the  specific  circumstances  which  distinguish  them  from  tnioa 
of  ideas  in  the  waking  state  has  been  incidental  It  remains,  in  ordfr 
to  complete  the  psychological  theory  of  dreams,  to  state  and  ezphin 
the  circumstances  distinguishing  dreams,  as  trains  of  ideas  during 
sleep,  from  trains  of  ideas  as  they  generally  occur  in  the  waking  sttte. 
We  say  as  they  generally  occur,  because  in  the  waking  state  there  are 
trains  of  ideas,  which  occur  under  peculiar  circumstances,  resembling 
dreams,  and  differing  from  the  generality  of  trains  of  ideas  in  the 
Waking  state  in  those  very  points  by  means  of  which  dreams,  and 
the  generality  of  waking  trains,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  one 
another.  The  trains  of  ideas  which  in  the  waking  state  occur  thus 
under  peculiar  circumstances  are  tiiose  called  reptriee,  or,  more  ex- 
pressively, waking  dreamt ;  and  again,  those  which  present  themselveB 
to  the  mind  during  delirium. 

1.  Ideas  which  occur  in  dreams  are  believed  to  be  sensationi; 
scenes  fashioned  by  the  fancy  are  beUeved  to  be  real  What  has  been 
already  said,  when  we  were  resolving  this  belief  in  the  presence  d 
external  objects  not  present  into  its  component  elements,  in  order  to 
exemplify  the  operation  of  the  law  of  association  in  dreams,  has 
expedited  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  When  we  ate  awake 
we  are  conscious  continually  of  two  different  states  of  mind,  bebef  in 
the  existence  of  external  objects  present,  and  belief  in  the  existence  of 
external  objects  not  present.  These  two  states  of  mind  differ  onlj  in 
this  point,  that  the  former  comprehends  certain  sensatioos  of  eight, 
while  the  latter,  in  the  place  of  the  sensations  themselves,  has  but  the 
ideas  of  the  sensations.  Now,  when  we  are  awake,  ideas  are  oomparod 
with  sensations,  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  external  objects  not 
present  with  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  external  objects  preeent; 
and  ideas  are  seen  to  be  less  vivid  than  sensatioos,  the  former  belief 
than  the  latter  belief.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  are  these  states  of  mind 
respectively  distinguished  from  each  other  when  we  are  awake;  but 
when  we  are  asleep  we  have  no  sensations  with  which  to  compare  our 
ideas,  and  no  external  objects  present^  with  the  belief  in  whoae 
presence  we  can  compare  the  belief  in  their  existence  when  they  are 
not  present.  Ideas  therefore,  no  longer  viewed  relatively,  take  the 
place  of  sensations;  they  are  the  most  vivid  representatioDS  which 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  qualiUes  of  external  objects ; 
and  being  the  most  vivid,  are  believed  to  be  senaationa.  Whence  it 
foUows/that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  external  objects  not  preeent 
takes  the  place  ako  of  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  external  objecte 
present,  or  (changing  the  phrase)  the  belief  in  the  presenea  of  extenial 
objects.  It  may  also  be,  that  ideas  when  we  are  aaleep  are,  from 
bodily  causes  which  we  cannot  trace,  actually  more  vivid  than  are  the 
same  ideas  when  we  are  awake :  if  this  be  so,  which  we  cannot  pos- 
tivelv  say,  but  which  la  probable,  it  will  combine  with  the  prenoue 
consideration  to  explain  the  abovo-mentioned  phenomenon. 

Dr.  Hartley  wrote  upon  this  point  vrith  great  sagacity ;  and  the  cnlj 
fault  in  the  following  extract  is  the  intrusion  of  a  material  hypothees 
at  the  end  of  it.  "  The  scenes  which  present  themselves  are  taken  to 
be  real  Now  this  happens,  firet,  because  we  have  no  other  reslitj  U> 
oppose  to  the  ideas  which  offer  themselves,  whereas  in  the  comoKm 
fictions  of  the  fancy,  while  we  are  awake,  there  is  always  a  set  of  real 
external  objects  striking  some  of  our  senses,  and  prsduding  a  like 
mistake  there,  or  if  we  become  quite  inattentive  to  eziemal  objecte. 
the  reverie  does  so  far  put  on  the  nature  of  a  dream  as  to  app««r 
a  reality ;  secondly,  the  trains  of  visible  ideas  which  oocnr  in  dreuns 
are  far  more  vivid  than  common  visible  ideas,  and  therefore  may  the 
more  easily  be  taken  for  actual  impressions.  For  what  reasooa  thepe 
ideas  should  be  so  much  more  vivid,  I  cannot  presume  to  eaj.  I 
guess  that  the  exclusion  of  real  impressions  has  some  share,  and  the 
increaeed  heat  of  the  brain  may  have  tome  Ukeieim.  The  fact  is  mort 
observable  in  the  first  approaches  of  sleep,  all  the  visible  ideas  begin- 
ning then  to  be  more  than  usually  glaring."  ('  Obeervatlons  on  Man/ 
vol.  i.  p.  398,  ed.  1810. 

Tbiis  it  is  that  we  never  dream  of  a  past  event  as  a  past  eveoi  Anr 
historical  event  of  which  we  dream  is  believed  to  be  taking  place  before 
our  eyes,  and  any  historical  individual  to  be  our  companion.  Another 
singular  consequence  is  observable  in  the  case  of  dreams  produced  by 
sensations  of  bodily  pain.  The  sensation  of  the  pain  may  call  up,  as 
well  as  kindred  ideas  of  pain  and  its  causes,  an  idea  of  that  which  will 
remove  the  pain,  which,  when  we  are  awake,  must  often  follow  the 
senration  of  pain;  and  this  idea  will  be  taken  for  the  actual  presence 
of  that  which  is  fitted  to  relieve  us.  When,  for  instance,  we  hung<er 
or  thirst  in  sleep,  these  uneasy  sensations  call  up  respectively  the  ideae 
of  food  or  drink  ;  we  believe  that  we  have  food  or  drink  in  our  p<*- 
session,  but  (the  hunger  or  thirst  of  course  continuing)  we  go  <>n  to 
dream  of  some  occurrence  which  prevents  the  satisfaction  of  our  appe- 
tites ;  or  perhaps  we  have  the  idea  of  the  taste  of  the  food  or  drink, 
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md  believe  that  we  haye  the  eeiiBaiion  of  tasting,  but  yet  the  hunger 
or  thint  ia  not  allaye<L  Immediately  some  other  viand  or  beverage 
presents  itaelf  to  ua ;  again  are  we  debarred  from  the  enjoyment,  or 
again  do  we  taste  and  profit  not ;  and  thus  does  the  dream  proceed 
until  we  awake. 

The  inoongniity  of  dreams,  or  (in  other  words)  the  grouping  of 
objects  in  our  dreams  which  could  not  exist  together  in  reality,  results 
immediately  from  this  mistaking  of  ideas  for  sensations.  There  is  no 
more  incongruity  in  the  collocation  of  our  ideas  themselves  during 
sleep  than  in  that  of  our  ideas  in  the  waking  state.  In  both  states 
they  follow  one  another  according  to  the  same  law.  But  when  we 
have  ideas  of  objects  during  sleep,  we  believe  that  the  objects  are 
themselves  present ;  and  though  the  collocation  of  the  ideas  is  natural, 
and  such  as  would  excite  no  surprise  in  the  waking  state,  the  colloca- 
tion of  the  objects  is  strange,  and  would  then  also  excite  surprise. 
Dreams,  though  only  trains  of  ideas,  are  believed  at  the  time  (as  has 
been  exphuned)  to  be  successions  of  objects,  and  when  afterwards 
remembered  as  such,  they  seem  strange  and  incongruous.  Dryden's 
poetical  description  and  instance  may  here  relieve  the  weariness  of  our 
own  prose:** 

'*  Breams  are  the  Interludes  which  faney  makes : 
"When  monarch  reason  sleeps,  this  mimic  wakes. 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things, 
A  eonrt  of  cobblers  or  a  mob  of  kiafs.'* 

1  There  being  no  sensations  in  sleep,  as  in  the  waking  state,  to 
break  off  the  trains  of  our  ideas,  the  associations  which  have  been  at 
any  prerious  time  or  times  formed  between  these  ideas  liave  more 
nninterrapted  play  when  we  are  asleep  than  when  we  are  awake. 
When  we  are  awake,  one  idea  calls  up  another,  this  perhaps  a  third, 
and  thus  a  train  of  ideas  is  commenced,  when  of  a  sudden  we  see  some 
object ;  the  sensation  then  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  and  (in  the 
common  phrase)  the  attention  is  withdrawn  from  the  train  of  ideas. 
When  we  are  asleep  this  cannot  happen ;  and  an  association  between 
any  two  ideas  has  to  give  way  only  to  a  stronger  association  between 
one  of  them  and  a  third. 

The  greater  coherency,  than  if  they  were  made  by  us  when  awake, 
of  speeches  or  essays  whidh  we  believe  in  our  dreams  tliat  we  speak  or 
write,  has  been  already  noticed. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  often  go  through  a  repetition  in  t>ur  dreams  with 
considerably  greater  ease  than  we  can  do  it  when  awake.  For  the 
same  reason,  again,  ideas  occur  to  us  in  our  dreams  of  which  we  have 
not  for  a  very  long  time  been  conscious  when  awake^  and  which  we 
hare  been  perhaps  unable,  when  anxious  to  do  so,  to  call  up ;  and 
trains  of  ideas  are  gone  through,  which  we  have,  perhaps,  wisned  to 
complete  when  awake,  but  to  no  purpose,  inasmuch  as  the  associations 
between  the  several  pairs  of  ideas  in  the  trains  are  too  faint  to  bear 
up  against  the  continual  interruptions  of  sensations.  These  ideas  and 
trains  of  ideas  occurring  in  dreams,  which  we  are  unable  to  call  up 
when  we  are  awake,  are  said  to  have  been  forgotten. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  same  revival  of  long-forgotten  ideas  and 
trains  of  ideas  takes  place  often  during  delirium,  the  similarity  between 
OUT  trains  in  which  state  and  our  dreams  we  have  already  idluded  to. 
A  very  singular  instance  of  such  revival  during  delirium  is  related  by 
Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  '  Biographia  Literaria '  (vol.  i.  chap.  vi.). 

To  this  head  is  to  be  referred  a  remark  generally  made  concerning 
dreams,  that  the  mind  exercises  no  control  over  the  ideas  which  com- 
pose them,  or  (as  it  is  otherwise  expressed)  that  the  mind  does  not 
exert  its  will  upon  them,  as  it  does  upon  ideas  composing  trains  in  the 
waking  state.  The  mind  is  not  diverted  from  the  trains  of  ideas  which 
pass  before  it  by  the  occurrence  of  sensations ;  thus  it  need  not  desire, 
as  it  continually  does  in  the  waking  state,  to  have  the  ideas  composing 
the  trains  rather  than  the  sensations ;  and  thus  the  ideas  are  not  pre- 
sented to  it,  as  they  continually  are  in  the  waking  state,  in  that  par- 
ticular combination  which  is  called  detire  of  the  iaUas,  or  willing  of  the 
idtas.  'Hiis,  we  believe,  is  the  full  extent  to  which  the  remark  con- 
cerning the  absence  of  will  (as  it  is  called)  over  ideas  in  dreams  is  true ; 
though,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed,  it  seems,  and  indeed 
it  is  generally  intended,  to  imply  much  more. 

When  we  are  awake,  we  are  said  to  will  bodily  actions,  and  to  will 
mental  actions  or  ideas.  Now,  when  we  are  asleep,  we  will  bodily 
actions  likewise ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  the  body  is  affected 
during  sleep,  the  actions  do  not  follow  the  state  of  mind  called  will,  as 
they  do  when  we  are  awake.  We  will  to  run  from  an  enemy  who,  we 
believe,  is  pursuing  us,  but  we  cannot  run ;  the  muscles  are  so  affected 
in  sleep  that  their  action  does  not  follow  the  state  of  mind  called  will, 
u  it  does  when  we  are  awake.  Every  one  who  has  dreamed  must  have 
experienced  such  a  dream  as  this,  and  must  remember  the  fear  which 
follows  it.  But  the  circumstance  that  the  action  does  not  follow  by  no 
means  afHects  the  existence  of  the  state  of  mind  called  will  during 
dreams ;  and  in  sleep  therefore,  as  in  the  waking  state,  we  will  bodilv 
scttons.  Again,  as  regards  mental  actions  or  ideas,  we  exert  our  will 
over  these,  in  the  waking  state,  either  by  attending  to  them,  or  by 
endeavouring  to  recollect  them,  and  in  no  other  wav ;  and  every  one 
who  has  dreamed  must  be  conscious  of  attention  to  trains  of  ideas 
during  his  dreams,  and  of  endeavours  to  recollect  ideas.  Thus  neither 
as  regards  mental  actions  is  there  any  absence  during  dreaina  of  the 
itete  of  mind  called  win 


The  only  difference  in  respect  of  this  state  of  mind  between  dreams 
and  waking  trains  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  in  the  former  tiiere  ia  not  so 
much  need  of  attention  to  the  ideas  as  in  the  latter ;  inasmuch  as 
dreams  are  not  interrupted  by  aenAtions,  as  are  trains  of  ideas  in  the 
waking  state. 

8.  Our  meaiure  of  time  diffing  dream«  Appears  not  to  coincide  with 
that  in  the  waking  state.  Having  fallen  asleep  for  a  few  moments,  we 
believe  that  we  go  through,  before  we  awake,  a  series  of  events  which 
would  occupy,  did  they  really  happen,  days  or  months,  or  even  years. 
And  the  same  takes  place  often,  when  a  sensation  occurs  to  awake  us, 
in  the  brief  interval  between  the  having  of  the  sensation  and  the 
waking.    Instances  are  not  unfrequent  of  such  dreams. 

This  discrepancy  between  our  notions  of  time  when  we  are  asleep 
and  when  we  are  awake  may  be  very  easily  explained.  The  idea  of 
time  is  only  an  idea  of  so  many  successions  of  events,  or  of  ideas, 
whether  called  up  by  these  events  or  otherwiM.  On  looking  back 
through  any  period  of  our  mental  history,  if  we  remember  many 
feelings  that  hiave  succeeded  the  one  to  the  other,  we  have  the  idea  of 
a  long  time ;  if  few,  of  a  short  one.  Now  ideas  are  rememlwed  in 
proportion  as  they  are  interesting  or  vivid.  In  the  waking  state  and 
in  sleep  the  same  ideas  would  pass  before  the  mind  during  the  same 
time ;  but  in  the  waking  state  they  would  be  viewed  as  ideas  only, 
and  the  greater  number  would  not  be  remembered.  But  in  sleep  they 
are  believed  to  be  sensations,  the  events  thought  of  are  believed 
actually  to  take  place,  and  the  ideas  thus  berome  interesting  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  cannot  be  forgotten.  Looking  back  through 
these  ideas,  and  remembering  everv  one  of  them,  we  judge  the  time 
during  which  th^  have  passed  before  the  mind  to  have  been  a  long 
time. 

4.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  abienoe  of  surprise  in  dreams.  It  is 
not  indeed  true  that  the  feeling  of  surprise  is  altogether  absent  from 
dreams,  as  is  generally  asserted ;  while  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
absent,  and  in  which  its  absence  is  thought  worthy  of  remark,  the 
explanation  is  simple.  In  our  dreams  we  believe  that  we  see  persons 
who  are  either  dead  or  in  a  distant  oountry,  and  we  are  not  surprised ; 
we  believe  that  we  witness  events  which  happened  a  very  long  time 
ago,  and  we  are  not  surprised.  Now  we  have  the  ideas  of  the  persons 
and  events,  and  we  have  not  at  the  same  time  the  ideas  of  the  death 
or  the  distant  oountry  or  the  distant  time  at  which  the  event  took 
plaoe ;  having  the  ideas  of  the  persons  and  events,  we  believe  these 
idess,  as  has  been  already  explained,  to  be  sensations ;  and  as  we  have 
not,  together  with  the  apparent  sensations,  the  ideas  of  the  death,  dis- 
tant country,  Ac.,  we  have  no  ideas  with  which  the  apparent  sensations 
are  incongruous ;  and  there  being  no  inoongtuity,  there  is  nothing  to 
surprise  us.  We  think  of  the  persons  or  events,  ss  we  might  think 
of  them  when  awake,  without  certain  additional  ideas;  and  not 
having  these  additional  ideas,  we  are  not  surprised  at  seeing,  or 
believing  that  we  see,  the  persons  or  events,  any  more  than  we  should 
be  surprised  at  seeing  (could  we  by  possibility  do  so)  the  same 
peraons  or  events  when  we  were  awake,  if  we  knew  not  that  the 
person  had  died  or  was  in  another  oountry,  or  that  the  event  was  one 
of  history. 

This  explanation  is  oonfirmed  by  those  instances  in  which  we  do 
feel  surprise.  The  idea  of  a  person  or  event  believed  to  be  seen  may 
call  up  any  of  the  additional  ideas  that  have  before  been  absent  We 
believe  that  we  see  a  person,  and  we  then  think  of  his  death ;  we  are 
immediately  surprised ;  and  we  dream  that  we  are  dreaming.  Every 
one  who  haJs  dreamed  must  have  experienced  such  a  dream  as  this. 

II.  This  second  part  of  the  article  wss  to  contain  so  much  of  the 
little  that  is  known  concerning  the  state  of  the  body  in  sleep  as  is 
relevant  to  the  subject  of  dreams. 

The  organs  of  the  five  external  senses  are  so  affected  by  sleep,  that 
the  sensations  which  respectively  pertain  to  them  are  either  not  felt  at 
all,  or  are  felt  very  much  less  often,  and  very  much  less,  than  when 
we  are  awake,  and  even  when  they  are  felt  they  generally  awake  us. 
But  of  this  we  have  already  spoken. 

We  have  also  spoken  of  the  effects  of  sensations  of  bodily  pain  and 
of  internal  sensations  on  dreams.  The  manner  in  which  sickness, 
through  the  medium  of  internal  sensations,  intensifies  dreams,  is 
familiar  to  every  one. 

It  is  a  question  whether  sleep  operates  on  the  mind  as  well  as  on 
the  body ;  whether,  while  it  suspends  the  action  of  the  body,  it  also, 
either  through  the  body  or  otherwise,  suspends  the  action  of  the  mind. 
This  is  a  question  on  which  we  cannot  speak  positively,  and  on  which 
our  opinion  can  be  determined  only  by  the  greater  jprobubiUty  of  th 
one  side  or  of  the  other 

Some  writers  assert  that  we  do  not  always  dream  when  we  are  asleep. 
They  say  that  the  proper  effect  of  sleep  is  to  suspend  the  action  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  of  the  body,  and  that,  to  the  extent  to  which  we  dream, 
sleep  is  impaired.  They  speak  of  two  kinds  of  sleep,  the  one  in  which 
we  do  not  dream,  and  which  they  call  perftei  sleep ;  the  other,  in  which 
we  dream,  and  which  they  call  imperfect.  One  of  these  writers  is  Mr. 
Locke,  who  has  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion  that  during  sleep  we 
do  not  always  think ;  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  opinion  being, 
that  aU  of  us  are  conscious  of  having  no  dreams  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  that  we  sleep,  that  some  persons  even  do  not 
dream  at  all,  and  that  a  suppc^tion  that  the  dreams  are  forgotten 
almost  the  very  moment  after  they  have  taken  plaoe  is  absurd. 
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{*  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding/  2,  i.  sec.  ii.)  If,  however,  we 
do  not  dream  always,  how  is  the  beginning  of  our  dreams  accounted 
for  F  The  mind  is,  on  this  supposition,  at  a  particular  period  of  sleep, 
▼oid  of  ideas ;  an  idea  suddenly  enters  it,  and  dreaming  begins-  Now 
the  idea  was  not  called  up  by  an  idea  antecedent  to  it,  for  antecedently 
there  was  no  idea  in  the  mind.  How  then  did  it  come  to  enter  the 
mind  ?  This  consideration  appears  to  us  adequate  to  set  the  question 
at  rest  as  to  whether  we  dream  always  or  not. 

Dreaming  always,  we  may  remember  or  forget  our  dreams  according 
to  whether  our  sleep  is  deep  or  slight,  and  remember  them  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  not  deep.  One  part  of  the  same  fit  of  sleep  is  more  intense 
than  another ;  the  dreamer  remembers  the  dreams  of  this  last  part, 
but  forgets  those  of  the  first,  as  regards  which  it  is  the  same  as  if  he 
had  not  dreamt  at  all.  In  one  state  of  health  the  same  person  has  a 
greater  amount  of  deep  sleep  than  in  another;  he  in  consequence 
remembers  his  dreams  better,  or  (as  he  would  most  probably  express 
it)  he  dreams  more  in  the  second  state  of  health  tiian  in  the  first 
Again,  one  person's  bodily  constitution  is  such  as  to  make  his  sleep 
generally  more  intense  than  that  of  another  person,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  is  less  of  a  dreamer.  There  have  been  instances  of  persons 
who  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  dreamed,  and  of  others  who 
have  not  remembered  any  dreams  until  at  a  very  advanced  period 
of  life. 

III.  As  regards  the  instances  recorded  of  extraordinary  dreams,  they 
are  either  untrue,  or  true  and  explainable  by  ordinary  or  natural 
means,  or  else  true  and  not  so  explainable,  and  therefore  (in  the 
common  phrase)  supernatural.  Now  many  of  these  instances  are  so 
far  authenticated,  that  we  are  not  authorised  altogether  to  discredit 
them.  Not  discrediting  them,  we  are  yet  unable  to  explain  them  by 
the  ordinary  means ;  though  it  is  possible,  certainly,  that  as  the  dreams 
and  their  attendant  circumstances  come  to  us,  there  may  be  both 
some  exaggeration  in  the  dreams  themselves,  and  some  omission  of 
incidents  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  dreams  which  might  help 
to  explain  the  attendant  circumstances.  Again,  there  is  another  set 
of  incidents,  also  well  authenticated,  which,  like  Uiese  instances  of 
dreams,  are,  if  we  believe  them  as  they  are  related,  unsusceptible  of 
explanation  by  ordinary  or  natural  means.  We  refer  to  the  many 
stories  told  of  the  apx)earance  of  persons  at  the  moment  of  death,  to 
friends  or  relations  at  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  death  ts^es 
place.  Now  these  incidents  pave  the  way  to  some  extent  for  a  belief 
in  the  supernatural  character  of  some  remarkable  dreams.  If  these 
incidents  are  believed  to  be  supernatural,  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  also  be  supernatural  dreams.  We  must  observe,  however, 
that  in  calling  either  the  incidents  to  which  we  have  referred  or  the 
dreams  supernatural,  we  mean  no  more  than  that  they  cannot  be 
explained  by  natural  means.  We  cannot  say  how  they  were  brought 
about;  neither  can  we  say,  looking  at  the  particular  circumstances 
under  which  they  happened  and  the  particular  persons  to  whom  they 
happenedj^  why  they  were  brought  about. 

The  supernatural  interpositions  to  which,  in  our  difficulty,  we  resort 
for  aid,  must,  if  they  exist,  be  determined  by  gcnenl  laws,  which  in 
the  course  of  time  it  either  may  or  may  not  be  given  to  men  to  know. 
At  present  we  see  only  the  particular  interpositions,  particular  events 
belonging  to  another  system,  which  we  call  supernatural,  which  is 
governed,  however,  doubtless,  like  our  own  or  the  natural  system,  by 
general  laws,  and  which  moves  perhaps  co-ordinately  with  this  to  a 
common  end,  although  we  know  not  the  laws  of  that  system,  nor  the 
connexion  between  it  and  our  own.  It  is  certainly  not  philosophical  to 
refer  each  particular  interposition  to  a  particular  providence,  as  is  done 
by  Bishop  Bull  in  his  sermon  concerning  the  '  Holy  Office  of  Angels ; ' 
but  in  an  admission  of  our  own  ignorance,  combined  with  an  opinion 
that  the  interpositions  (as  they  are  called)  are  regulated  by  general 
laws,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  be  objected  to. 

Many  dreams  which  have  in  former  times  been  accounted  super- 
natural, as  revealing  facts  and  truths  of  science,  may  doubtless  be 
explained  by  means  within  our  own  knowledge.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  Franklin's  belief  in  revelations  made  to  him  during  dreams 
concerning  political  events,  but  those  revelations  admit  of  a  natural 
explanation. 

There  are  several  instances  of  dreams,  similar  to  these  related  of 
himself  by  Franklin,  given  by  Henry  More  in  his  *  Immortality  of  the 
Soul'  (ii.  16),  all  of  which  may  be  explained  similarly;  as, for  instance, 
the  di'eam  of  Avenzoar  Albumaron,  an  Arabian  physician,  to  whom  his 
lately  deceased  friend  suggested  in  his  sleep  "  a  very  soverain  medicine 
for  liis  sore  eyes."  Indeed  all  dreams  of  the  appearance  of  ghosts, 
where  they  are  believed  to  relate  what  may  have  been  before  known 
to  the  dreamer,  may  be  explained  by  the  two  circumstances,  that  ideas 
in  dreams  are  taken  for  sensations,  and  that  trains  of  ideas  associated 
together  are  not  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  sensations,  as  they  are  in 
sleep.  Mr.  Coleridge  has  very  happily  observed  tiiat,  in  the  cases 
where  ghosts  are  believed  to  appear  in  dreams,  we  have  the  idea  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  ghost  belongs  as  being  in  the  room  in  which  we 
ourselves  are  sleeping;  and  further,  that  such  ghosts  always  appear  in 
a  half  waking  state,  when  "the  impressions  of  the  bed,  curtains, 
room,  kc.,  received  by  the  eyes  in  the  half  moments  of  their  opening, 
blend  with,  and  give  vividness  and  appropriate  distance  to,  the  dream 
image,  which  returns  when  they  close  again,"  ('  Literary  Remains.' 
ToLl,p.202.)  ^  -o  V  j 


There  is  a  long  *  Essay  on  the  Phenomenon  of  Dreaming,'  in  Baxter  i 
'  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul ; '  the  object  of  which  is 
to  prove  that  dreams  are  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  spirits. 
However  fanciful  is  this  object,  the  eaaay  is  valuable,  as  containing 
many  facts  and  displaying  much  ingenuity. 

The  theory  of  dreams  is  treated  briefly  in  Dr.  Hartley's  work,  in 
Mr.  Stewart's  '  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind '  (vol.  i.,  chap.  8),  in 
which,  however,  but  little  is  done  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  Dr.  Beattie's  '  Dissertations.'  (Lond.  1783,  ito.)  Dr. 
Abercrombie's  and  Mr.  Macnish's  works  are  valuable  for  nothing  eW 
than  the  instances  which  they  furnish.  There  is  an  article,  occasioned 
by  Mr.  Macnish's  book,  and  written  by  Sir  William  Moleswortb,  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  '  London  Review,'  which  shows  great  meta- 
physical acumen,  and  from  which  the  reader  will  derive  much  instruc- 
tion. A  work  by  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  well  translated  and  some- 
what condensed  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Hulme,  '  On  HallucinaUons ;  a  History 
and  Explanation  of  Apparitions,  Visions,  Dreams,  Ecstacy,  Magnetism, 
and  Somnambulism,'  London,  1859,  may  also  be  consulted  with 
advantage. 

The  works  of  Aristotle  contain  a  short  treatise  on  dreams  {rtpi 
'Ewv-Wtfv) ;  and  mahy  valuable  observations,  as  well  as  fancies,  are 
scattered  through  the  poem  of  Lucretius.  There  is  also  extant,  in 
Greek,  a  work  on  dreams  by  Artemidorus,  besides  the '  Oneirocritikon ' 
of  Astrampsychus,  and  that  attributed  to  Nicephorus,  a  patriarch  of 
Constantinople. 

DREDQING-MACHINES  are  machines  employed  for  deepening 
and  clearing  away  deposited  matter  from  the  beds  of  navigable  rirei?, 
canals,  harbours,  and  basins ;  dredging  being  the  term  applied  to  such 
operations  in  common  with  the  somewhat  similar  one  of  fishing  for 
oysters. 

Some  machines  employed  for  this  purpose  may  be  compared  to 
ploughs,  harrows,  or  great  shovels,  used  only  to  loosen  the  fdlt  or 
deposit,  preparatory  to  its  removal  either  by  the  action  of  the  retiring 
tide  or  by  artificial  scouring  or  sluicing.  Others  not  only  detach  the 
sand  or  sUt  from  the  bottom,  but  also  bring  it  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  discharge  it  into  a  vessel  in  which  it  may  be  removed  to  be 
made  xise  of  as  ballast ;  or,  when  it  is  not  wanted  for  this  purpose,  in 
which  it  may  be  carried  to  some  place  where  it  may  be  emptied  into 
deep  water  without  doing  any  mischiel  Boats  or  badges  for  the  latter 
purpose  are  frequently  made  with  one  or  more  large  funnel-shaped 
openings  in  the  bottom,  through  which  their  contents  may  be  dis- 
charged by  simply  releasing  a  kmd  of  trap-door. 

One  of  the  simplest  contrivances  for  performing  this  operation  is 
that  known  as  the  spoon  dredging-machine,  which  consists  of  a  strong 
ring  or  hoop  of  wrought-iron,  partially  edged  with  steel,  about  two  feet 
or  rather  more  in  diameter,  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pole  thirty  or 
forty  feet  long,  and  canying  a  large  bag  of  bullock's  hide  perforated 
with  a  number  of  small  holes.  This  apparatus  is  connected  by  ropes 
and  tackle  with  a  barge  or  lighter,  from  the  side  of  which  it  ia  let 
down  and  manoeuvred  in  such  a  manner  that  the  steel  edge  of  the 
hoop  cuts  into  the  soft  bottom,  and  scoops  a  large  quantity  of  silt  into 
the  bag,  which  is  then  drawn  up  to  the  surface.  The  water  taken  up 
with  Uie  silt  runs  through  the  holes  in  the  bag,  which,  when  suffi- 
ciently elevated,  is  swung  over  the  vessel  and  turned  so  as  to  discharge 
its  contents.  The  pole  is  sometimes  made  of  two  pieces,  capable  of 
sliding  upon  one  another,  to  adapt  the  machine  to  various  depths.  By 
this  machine,  which  is  commonly  worked  by  from  two  to  four  men, 
the  quantity  of  stufif  raised  in  a  tide  from  a  depth  of  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  fathoms,  may,  with  a  tolerably  favourable  bottom,  range 
from  twenty  to  sixty  tons. 

The  bucket  dred^g-machine  is  adapted  for  performing  the  opera- 
tion on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  and  with  the  aid  of  inanimate 
power.  It  was,  indeed,  originally  worked  by  men,  and  has  been  worked 
by  the  power  of  horses  walking  in  a  circular  path  in  the  boat,  but 
neither  of  these  plans  is  eligible,  and,  without  the  steam-engine  w 
work  it,  the  advantages  of  this  form  of  machine  are  questionable.  The 
distinguishing  part  of  this  machine  is  a  long  massive  framework  with  a 
wheel  at  each  end,  over  which  a  series  of  endless  chains,  or  a  band 
formed  by  two  or  more  chains  laid  side  by  side,  is  placed,  so  that  by 
turning  one  of  the  wheels  the  whole  chains  are  set  in  motion.  Attached 
to  the  chains  is  a  series  of  iron  buckets,  edged  with  steel,  and  perfo- 
rated with  numerous  small  holes.  This  fnunework,  with  its  cluin  of 
buckets,  is  attached  by  one  end  to  supports  elevated  above  the  T&sel, 
while  the  other  end,  which  is  suspended  by  adjustable  tackle,  dips 
obliquely  into  the  water.  In  some  cases  the  bucket-frame  is  mounted 
outside,  but  parallel  with,  the  vessel  to  which  it  is  attached;  but 
another  arrangement  is  occasionally  adopted  in  which  the  hinder  part 
of  the  vessel  is  divided  by  an  opening  in  the  line  of  the  keel,  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  allow  the  working  of  the  bucket-frame  within  it 
By  means  of  the  tackle  attached  to  its  lower  end  the  bucket-frame  is 
let  down  imtil  it  reaches  the  bottom,  when,  the  steam-engine  being  set 
to  work,  the  chain  of  buckets  begins  to  perform  its  circuit,  by  which 
every  bucket  is,  in  succession,  made  to  scoop  up  a  quantity  of  olt^ 
which  it  carries  up  to  the  top  of  the  oblique  frame,  the  water  running 
away  through  the  holes  in  the  bucket  as  it  proceeds.  On  reaching  the 
wheel  at  the  upper  end  of  the  frame  the  bucket  assumes  an  iDverted 
position,  and  consequently  pours  out  it^  contents  into  a  barge  which  ia 
brought  by  the  aide,  or  under  the  stem  of  the  yeasely  to  receive  them. 
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after  which  it  descends  on  the  under  side  of  the  frame  to  be  refilled. 
In  the  new  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopeedia  Britannica/  is  a  long  article 
upon  '  Dredging,'  illustrated  by  very  detailed  engravings  and  descrip- 
tions of  a  large  steam  dredging-machine,  in  which  the  peculiarities 
required  in  the  construction  of  steam-engines  for  such  use  are  minutely 
explained. 

DRILL.  A  tool  used  by  artificers  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  for  the 
porpoee  of  boring  holes,  by  means  of  a  sharp  chisel,  to  which  a  rotary 
motion  is  communicated  either  through  a  handle  cranked  so  as  to 
aQow  the  power  of  the  workman  to  be  applied  directly ;  or  through  a 
cord,  which  being  moved  horizontally  backwards  and  forwards  causes 
the  vertical  chisel  to  revolve  alternately  in  the  direction  of  the  move- 
ment The  fonner  class  of  drills  having  usually  a  moveable  stock  or 
handle,  are  known  by  the  name  of  atock-driUt ;  the  drills  which  are 
driven  by  horizontal  cords  are  known  by  the  name  of  hwo  or  fiddU 
driUt,  In  machinery  and  engineering  works  the  drills  are  almost 
always  driven  by  the  gearing  of  the  factory.^  The  chisel  end  of  the 
drill  has  a  sharp  projecting  point  in  the  centre ;  and  the  two  halves, 
respectively  on  the  sides  of  this  point,  are  made  with  their  cutting 
edges  in  opposite  directions. 

When  driUs  attain  considerable  dimensions,  it  is  necessary  to  modify 
their  forms,  and  they  then  pass  into  the  category  of  boring  tools. 

DRILL,  the  course  of  instruction  in  which  the  soldier  is  taught  the 
use  of  arms  and  the  practice  of  military  evolutions. 

DRILL  HUSBANDRY.    [Drillino.] 

DRILLING  is  a  mode  of  sowing  by  which  the  seed  is  deposited  in 
r^ular  equidistant  rows,  at  such  a  depth  as  each  kind  requires  for  its 
m<:»t  perfect  vegetation.  It  has  been  practised  by  ganieners  from 
time  inunemorial,  and  from  the  garden  it  has  gradually  extended  to 
the  field.  In  those  countries  where  maize  or  Indian  com  is  extensively 
cultivated  the  seed  is  always  deposited  in  rows ;  and  during  the  growth 
of  the  plants  the  soil  in  the  intervals  is  repeatedly  hoed  and  stirred  to 
a  considerable  depth,  as  is  likewise  tiie  practice  in  vineyards.  This 
cultivation  not  'only  keeps  the  land  free  from  weeds,  but  by  allowing 
the  dews  and  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  to  penetrate  into  the 
earth,  greatly  encourages  the  vegetation  and  growth  of  the  plants. 

It  was  no  doubt  from  observing  the  efiect  produced  by  stirring  the 
Boil  that  Jethro  Tull  and  his  followers  adopted  the  theory,  that  finely- 
divided  earth  formed  the  chief  food  of  plants;  and  this  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  row  culture  for  every  species  of  plant,  and  horse-hoeing 
the  intervals,  from  which  the  practice  obtained  the  name  of  the  horse- 
hoeing  husbandry.  This  was  at  one  time  thought  so  important  a 
discovery  as  to  be  called  the  new  huslMuidry,  which  was  expected  by 
its  most  zealous  supporters  entirely  to  supersede  the  old  methods. 

The  system  of  Tull,  as  properly  understood,  has  been  long  proved  to 
have  been  founded  on  erroneous  principles.  But  the  advantage  of 
loiring  the  seed  in  rows  or  drills  has  stood  the  test  of  experience;  and 


the  drill  husbandry,  by  combining  the  advantages  of  continued  tillage 
with  those  of  manure  and  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  is  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  old  methods  of  sowing  all  seeds  broad-cast.  The 
crops  which  are  now  most  generally  drilled  are  potatoes,  turnips, 
beims,  peas,  beet-root,  cole-seed,  and  carrots ;  and  in  general  all  plants 
which  require  room  to  spread,  whether  above  or  under  the  ground. 
The  distance  between  the  rows  in  these  crops  is  generally  such  as  to 
allow  the  use  of  a  light  plough  or  horse-hoe  to  be  drawn  by  a  horse 
between  them  without  endangering  the  growing  plants.  The  most 
common  distance  is  twenty-seven  inches,  where  the  row  culture  is 
practised  in  its  greatest  perfection,  which  is  in  the  north  of  Enghmd 
and  in  Scotland.  The  Northumberland  mode  of  cultivating  turnips, 
which  is  adopted  by  all  farmers  in  moist  climates,  and  seems  to  have 
decided  advantages,  consists  in  placing  the  manure  in  rows  immediately 
under  the  line  in  which  the  seed  is  to  be  drilled,  and  keeping  the 
intervals  in  a  mellow  and  pulverised  state  by  repeated  stirring.  In 
this  mode  of  sowing,  the  seeds  vegetate  more  rapidly,  and  are  sooner 
out  of  danger  from  the  fly,  and  the  crop  is  more  certain  as  well  as 
heavier.  Should  the  turnips  fail,  which  with  every  precaution  will 
sometimes  happen,  the  land  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  complete  fallow, 
and  is  well  prepared  for  any  other  crop. 

The  instrument  used  for  sowing  turnips  and  other  seeds  in  single 
rows  is  sometimes  a  small  light  wheel-barrow,  which  a  man  pushes 
before  him ;  hence  caUed  a  drill-barrow.  It  has  a  box  in  which  the 
seed  is  put,  with  a  slide  to  regulate  the  quantity.  This  is  allowed  to 
fall  on  a  wooden  or  metal  cylinder  below.  In  the  circumference  of 
this  cylinder  are  several  cavities  where  tha  seed  lodges,  and  is  carried 
down  into  a  tin  funnel  below ;  the  remainder  is  prevented  from  falling 
through  by  small  brushes  in  which  the  cylinder  turns.  The  motion  is 
communicated  from  the  wheel  which  runs  on  the  ground  to  the 
cylinder  by  means  of  a  chain  on  two  puUies  placed  on  the  axes  of  the 
wheel  and  cylinder. 

The  improved  Northumberland  drill,  of  which  a  figure  is  annexed, 
is  a  more  perfect  as  well  as  more  complicated  instrument.  It  is  sup- 
ported on  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  a  horse.  It  sows  ground  bones, 
ashes,  rape-cake,  or  any  other  dry  manure  at  the  same  time  with  the 
seed.  The  body  of  the  drill  consists  of  two  boxes,  a  and  b,  divided  by 
a  partition  between  them,  and  each  again  divided  into  two  by  another 
partition  at  right-angles  to  the  first.  In  the  box  ▲  is  put  the  manure, 
in  B  the  seed.  Iron  slides  are  fixed  in  each  compartment  to  regulate 
the  supply  of  seed  or  manure.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  boxes,  and 
just  before  the  opening,  which  is  regulated  by  the  slides,  are  two 
cylinders,  one  for  the  box  a  and  another  for  b.  On  the  cylinder  in  a 
are  fixed  shallow  cups  with  short  stems,  which  dip  in  the  bones  and 
carry  a  certain  quantity  over  the  cylinder  as  it  turns,  which  falling  in 
the  funnels  K  k  is  deposited  in  the  furrows  made  by  the  coulters  H  h. 
The  cylinder  in  the  box  B  has  projecting  pieces  of  iron,  with  a  small 
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eiTity  in  each  near  the  end,  which  takes  up  a  very  small  quantity  of 
feeed,  and  discharges  it  in  the  same  manner  into  the  two  fimnels  k  k. 
On  the  axis  of  the  wheel  s  is  a  toothed  wheel,  which  turns  a  small 
wheel  D  on  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  in  a,  and  this  turns  another  wheel 
c  on  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  in  B.  As  these  two  wheels  move  towards 
each  other,  the  two  cylinders  turn  in  contrary  directions,  which  is  a 
ooQvenience  in  throwing  the  seed  and  the  manure  into  the  funnels  k  k 
at  the  same  time.  The  wheel  F  may  be  lifted  up  by  means  of  a  lever 
c,aud  then  the  cylinders  do  not  revolve.    There  are  various  other 
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contrivances  which  cannot  well  be  explained  without  a  more  detailed 
figure  of  the  different  parts. 

In  some  districts  there  is  still  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  the 
drill  even  for  turnips.  On  the  whole,  however,  drilling  in  the 
Northumberland  method  seems  to  be  the  best  practice,  and  is  adopted 
very  generally  by  all  scientific  farmers. 

On  light  friable  soils,  drilling  the  seed  is  very  generally  adopted. 
There  is  a  neatness  in  the  appearance  which  recommends  it  to  the  eye ; 
and  machines  have  been  so  improved^  that  tlie  seed  is  sown  more 
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reguUrly  and  U  batter  covered  than  it  could  posaibly  be  by  tho  bert 
brosd-csBt  «ower  followed  by  the  hairowi.  In  veiy  gUS  heavy  aoili, 
and  in  moiBt  neaaona,  it  is  not  so  practicable  to  use  the  drill.  It  a 
BometinieB  impoHBible  to  get  the  land  BufBdentlj  d^  and  pulTeriBed 
to  allow  ol  drUling  to  advanUge  ;  and  when  the  land  la  wet  the  tread 
of  Uie  honee  would  areatly  injure  it.  If  wot  clay  loila  were  more 
generally  underdrained,  they  might  be  rendered  bo  dry  and  friable 
that  the  drill  could  be  used  at  all  times. 

In  poor  aaudy  and  gravelly  loiU  where  bones  hove  been  found  of  ao 

Ct  advantage  aa  b  manure,  drilling  ia  the  only  mode  by  which  tho 
IS  and  the  seed  can  be  sown  in  contact  with  each  other;  an 
impottint  ciroumstance.  When  the  ground  baa  been  well  prepared 
and  laid  into  stitches  of  a  convenient  width,  a  whole  stitch  may  be 
drilled  at  once,  with  bo  much  n^ularitv.  that  an  initmment  with  aa 
many  hoes  aa  there  are  drills,  and  of  ^e  same  width,  may  be  drawn 
over  the  land  to  stir  ali  the  intervals,  without  danger  of  injuring  the 
plants.  This  requires  great  practice  and  attention;  but  it  may  be 
conaidered  aa  the  perfection  of  the  drill  system.  Where  diilliog  seed 
is  generally  adopted,  and  the  faimB  are  not  bo  large  as  to  make  it 
prudent  for  the  occupier  to  purchase  expensive  instnimeaU,  drilling 
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is  become  a  separate  profession.  An  industrioua  man  with  a  suO 
capital  bu;ra  improved  drills,  and  undertakes  to  drill  the  ited  at  s 
cert^n  price  per  acre.  The  fanner  finda  hones  and  tetd,  and  Uu 
dnller  Ende  the  machine,  and  attends  to  the  managranent  of  it  him. 
Beli.  By  constantly  doing  the  same  thing  he  becomes  very  ejpetf 
and  m  a  neighijourbood  where  there  are  many  small  occupiers  a  good 
drilling-machine,  which  coeta  from  bOL  to  BOL,  pracnrsa  the  ownsr  i 
very  good  livelihood  during  the  whole  season  of  sowing ;  and  if  tbs 
imitruments  for  hoeing  were  more  generally  used,  the  profe«ion  e(  a 
Uoer  of  land  might  be  advantageously  united  to  that  of  the  driller. 
Com  IB  generally  drilled  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  inohea  ■  tad  i 
machine  which  drills  twelve  rows  wiU  cover  a  stitch  ten  feet  wiik 
faome  prefer  the  rowa  to  be  nearer,  but  in  that  case  the  hoeing  ia  not 
BO  easily  performed  with  a  machine,  and  it  ia  done  by  hand.  Tin 
most  improved  machines  for  drilling  are  made  1«  nu»t  of  our  agricul- 
tural machine-makers— they  are  called  Suffolk  iilla,  from  the  countj 
in  which  tho^  originated^Bowing  from  ten  to  fifteen  rows  U  ooct 
The  description  of  the  Northumberland  turnip-drill  will  make  tht 
construction  of  Cook's  drill  more  eaaily  understood.  In  On  uaitxei 
Dgurs  the  box  for  sowing  manure  is  not  added,  m  it  is  in  Ui« 
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Northumberland  drill  The  drill  ia  aiipported  on  a  frame  and  two 
wheels.  The  boi  a,  which  holda  the  aeed,  leta  it  down  gradually  into 
a  lower  part,  in  which  the  cylinder,  which  has  the  small  cupe  Died  to 
ita  circumference,  is  turned  by  the  wheel  n.  By  means  of  the  lever  Q 
thia  may  be  raised  bo  that  its  l*eth  are  freed  fiom  those  of  the  wheel 
B,  and  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  Is  stopped.  The  coultera  which 
make  the  drilla  are  each  fixed  to  a  lever,  at  one  end  of  which,  B,  a 
weight  is  filed  to  press  (he  coulter  into  the  ground.  Each  coulter  has 
a  separato  lever,  so  that  it  adapts  itself  to  all  the  inequalities  of  tbe 
Boii  A  chain  proceeds  from  the  end  of  each,  and  may  be  wound 
round  a  cylinder  c  by  turning  the  handles  fixed  to  it  at  u,  where  thi.-re 
iB  aieo  a  racket-wheel  to  prevent  its  unwinding.  The  intent  of  this  is 
to  raise  all  the  coultors  out  of  the  ground,  when  the  drill  is  not 
intended  to  act,  or  is  moved  from  place  to  place.  When  the  drill  is 
used,  the  box  a  is  filled  with  seed,  and  the  elide  in  it  bo  adjusted  as  to 
supply  it  regularly  i  the  lever  a,  which  was  fixed  down,  ia  raised,  and 
the  wheel  D  connected  with  the  wheel  E.  Ab  the  horscB  proceed,  the 
cylinder  turaa,  the  cupe  take  up  the  seed,  and  throw  it  into  the 
funnels  K  K,  which  conduct  it  to  the  drill  behind  the  coulter.  A  light 
harrow,  or  a  bush-harrow,  follows,  which  coverB  tbe  seed.  In  very 
loose  soils  the  roller  completes  the  operation.  These  figiirea  may. 
suffice  to  indicate  the  general  form  and  arrangement  of  theae  machines, 
though  there  are  many  niceties  of  conetniction  distinguiahing  those 
manufactured  by  dilTerent  firms,  which  are  not  represented,  and  the 
deicription  of  which  hero  ia  hardly  consistent  with  the  plan  ol  thia 
work. 

DROITS  OF  ADMIRALTT  are  the  perquiaitea  attached  to  the 
office  of  Admiral  of  England  (or  Lord  High  Admiral),  and  belonging, 
when  that  office  ia  vacant,  to  the  crown.  Of  these  perquisitos  the 
moat  valuable  is  the  right  to  the  property  of  an  enemy  seised  on  the 
breaking  out  of  hoatilitiee.  Large  suma  were  obtained  by  the  crown 
on  various  occaaiona  in  tbe  couree  of  the  war  with  France  from  the 
seizure  of  the  enemy's  property,  most  of  which  however  waa  eventually 
given  up  to  the  puhhc  service.    All  such  auma  are  now  paid  into  the 


Exchequer,  and  the  perquisites  formm'ly  belDnging  to  the  Lord  Bigk 
Admiral  {a  tonth)  have  been  given  by  atatuto  to  the  c^trav. 

DROPSY,  HYDROPS,  a  pretoraatural  collection  of  watery  fluid  ia 
dilTereiit  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  atoto  of  health,  there  is  coDttanlJr 
poured  out  upon  every  surface,  cavity  and  intorstice  of  the  body,* 
watery  fluid  derived  from  the  blood  and  deposited  by  the  eapilhrj 
blood- vesaela.  [UiPiLLABV  VesbKLs,  NaT.  Hist.  Div.]  This  fluid 
does  not  remain  lung  where  it  ia  deposited,  but  by  venels  apprapriitej 
to  the  office,  termed  absorbents,  is  soon  taken  up  and  recoaveyed  inU 
the  common  circulating  mass.  Ab  long  aa  there  is  a  perfect  baluxxol 
action  between  these  two  sets  of  vessels,  which  is  always  tbe  cue  in 
health,  there  is  no  accumulation  of  Quid,  the  exhalation  and  the  ab- 
sorption being  always  exactly  equal.  But  if  from  any  cauie  llul 
balance  be  disturbed  ;  if  cither  tbe  capillary  blood-veBsela  pour  out  u 
unusual  quantity  of  fluid,  or  if  the  abaorbenla  fail  to  act  with  their 
accustomed  energy,  an  accumulation  of  fluid  must  necenarily  tai< 
place,  Bcd  this  accumulation,  when  it  amounts  to  an  appreciable  qnio- 
tity,  conetitutea  the  dise.ise  called  dropey.  It  follows  that  dropcj 
must  always  be  the  consequence  either  of  increaaad  exbalatiuD  or  iiC 
diminiabed  absorption. 

The  cBusea  which  lead  to  increased  effumon  are  exceedingly  wioci : 
but  they  are  all  resolvable  either  into  those  which  produce  a  morbid 
condition  of  tbe  blood-vessels,  an  obsfFuction  to  the  free  drculitiuD  al 
the  blood,  or  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  itself.  Tbe  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood-vessels  may  be  of  two  opposite  kinds,  either  that  ol 
pratematuiat  strength,  in  oooBequence  of  which  their  action  may  be  w 
excited  oa  to  pour  out  an  unusual  quantity  of  fluid ;  or  that  of  eitrttue 
debility,  in  oonaequence  of  which  they  may  be  unable  to  prevent  s 
preternatural  exudation  of  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood  through  their 
relaxed  coata.  These  different  states  of  ths  blood-vessels  depend  on 
two  diametrioaLy  opposite  conditions  of  the  system,  and  accordinglf 
the  diflerent  species  of  dropey  are  very  generally  divided  into  active  or 
paB-sJve,  acute  or  chronic,  sthenic  or  oathenic. 
Whenever  an  obstacle  is  opposed  to  the  free  return  of  the  blcod 
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from  the  capiDary  arteries  into  the  capillary  veins,  the  blood  accumu- 
lates in  the  capillary  arteries,  which  are  the  exhalant  Tessels.    By  this 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  exhalents,  either  their  action  is  increased, 
the  consequence  of  which  is  increased  exhalation ;  or  their  action  ia 
diminished  and  their  tone  destroyed,  the  consequence  of  which  is 
equally  increased  exhalation.     Various  morbid  conditions  of  many 
organs  oppose  a  free  return  of  the  circulating  blood  from  the  capillary 
arteries  into  the  capillary  veins ;  any  disease  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  for  example,  which  prevents  its  receiving  from  the  great  venoua 
trunks  of  the  body  the  quantity  of  blood  in  a  given  time,  which  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  balance  of  the  circulation ;  any  disease  of 
the  lungs,  which  prevents  the  lungs  from  receiving  from  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  the  full  quantity  of  blood  which  the  heart  has 
receiyed  from  the  great  venous  trunks  ;  any  disease  of  the  liver,  which 
preventB  the  liver  from  receiving  by  the  great  vein  which  ramifies 
through  it,  the  vena  portas,  the  full  quantity  of  blood  which  it  ought  to 
receive  from  the  different  abdominal  viscera ;  any  disease  of  the  great 
blood-vessels  themselves,  by  which  the  current  of  the  circulating  blood 
is  prevented  from  pacing  freely  through  them.     Such  a  disease  of  the 
h^rt  may  be  occasioned  by  an  ossification  of  its  valves ;  of  the  lungs, 
by  an  obliteration  or  cximpression  of  its  air  vesicles,  upon  the  walls  of 
which  the  capillary  terminations  of  the  pulmonary  artevy  are  dis- 
tributed ;  of  the  liver,  by  an  induration  of  its  substance  and  a  con- 
nquent  mechanical  compression  of  the  minute  branches  of  the  vena 
porta ;  of  the  great  blocd- vessels,  by  diseases  of  their  coats  giving  rise 
to  the  tumours  called  aneuriams,  or  by  the  compression  of  tumoiirs 
existing  in  neighbouring  parts,  scirrhous,  fattv,  or  watery  tumours, 
which  may  have  their  seat  in  any  oi^n,  or  by  the  compression  of  the 
grttt  venous  trunks  of  the  system  by  the  bulk  of  the  distended  utenis 
in  pregnant  women. 

Wh&a,  dropsy  is  the  resxilt  of  an  increased  action  of  the  capillary 
blood-vessels,  it  is  considered  a  primary  or  idiopathic  disease,  and  con- 
■iitutes  the  sthenic,  tonic,  active,  or  acute  dropsy  of  authors.  In  this 
ease  the  capillaries  are  conceived  to  be  in  that  state,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  constitute  acute  inflammation*  The  increased  eSuaion,  which 
constitutes  the  dropsy,  is  the  result  of  that  increased  action,  and  by  the 
effiision  the  inflamed  state  of  the  vessels  is  often  removed. 

This  form  of  dropsy  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  young,  the  ple- 
thoric, and  the  robust  It  is  induced  by  all  the  causes  of  inflammation, 
Boch  as  cold,  suddenly  checked  perspiration,  suppression  of  any  of  the 
natural  secretions  and  discharges,  a  plethoric  condition  of  the  system, 
a  repulsion  of  acute  diseases  of  the  skin,  &c  It  has  its  seat  most  fre- 
quently in  the  serous  membranes  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  body,  the 
waUs  of  which  are  lined  by  those  membranes,  as  those  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  or  of  the  viscera  to  which  these  membranes  afford  an  external 
covering,  as  the  bradn,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  liver,  and  all  the 
abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera. 

The  third  form  of  dropsy  is  that  termed  asthenic,  or  passive.  It  is 
ao  generally  the  consequence  of  some  other  morbid  condition  of  the 
system  that  it  is  not  usually  considered  a  primary  or  idiopathic  disease, 
but  merely  a  sequent  or  ultimate  result  of  some  other  pathological 
state.  Its  proximate  cause  is  conceived  to  consist  partly  of  a  laxity  of 
the  tissues  of  the  exhalant  vessels,-  in  consequence  of  which  they  are 
incapable  of  retaining  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood ;  and  partly  of  an 
altered  condition  of  the  blood  itself,  in  which  its  solid  portions,  namely, 
its  albumen,  fibrin,  and  red  particles  [Blood,  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.]  are 
preternaturally  dinoinished,  and  its  serum  proportionally  increased. 
The  stite  of  the  system  in  which  this  form  of  dropsy  usually  comes 
on,  and  the  causes  which  most  frequently  and  obviously  induce  it,  are 
supposed  to  conduce  equally  to  this  morbid  state  of  the  containing 
vtsB^  and  the  contained  blood.  The  state  of  the  system  in  which  it 
eomes  on  is  that  of  extreme  debility,  however  induced ;  but  its  ordi- 
nary exciting  causes  have  so  obvious  and  great  a  tendency  to  exhaust 
the  vital  power,  that  they  are  usually  denominated  debilitating  causes ; 
such  are  fever,  whether  intermittent  or  continued,  exanthematous  or 
typhus,  long  continued  and  excessive  evacuations,  whether  of  natural 
discharges,  or  of  preternatural  effusions  of  blood,  deficient  or  unwhole- 
some diet,  difimBflfi  of  the  digestive  oi'gans,  by  which  the  due  assimila- 
tion of  the  food  is  prevented,  intemperance  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  whence  drunkards  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  dram-drinkers, 
80  commonly,  nay,  almost  invariably,  die  of  dropsy. 

All  the  acute  inflammatory  and  febrile  symptoms  so  characteristic 
of  the  other  forms  of  dropsy  are  of  course  absent  in  this.  The  skin, 
instead  of  being  hot,  is  often  unusually  cold ;  the  pulse,  instead  of 
being  full  and  hard,  is  weak,  small,  imequal,  and  rapid ;  the  contraction 
of  the  heart  is  so  feeble  that  slight  causes  often  completely  arrest  its 
sction,  and  render  it  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  circulation,  whence 
the  patient  drops  down  dead  instantaneously,  perhaps  on  endeavouring 
to  walk  down  stairs,  or  to  move  from  one  chair  to  another ;  the  muscles 
in  general  are  flaccid,  all  the  movements  are  weak,  irregular,  and 
uncertain,  and  all  the  actions  of  the  system  exceedingly  feeble. 

It  is  more  especially  this  last  form  of  dropsy  which  is  induced  by  a 
morbid  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  namely,  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  its  serum.  An  unusuad  quantity  of  water  taken  into 
the  body,  and  not  carried  off  by  the  excretory  organs,  may  possibly 
give  rise  to  such  a  condition  of  the  blood,  and  accordingly  it '  is  said 
that  suddenly  drinking  large  draughts  of  very  cold  wat^  has  been 
umnediately  followed  by  dropsy,  probably  from  the  cold  producing  a 


I  constriction  of  the  excretoriee ;  in  consequence  of  which  th^  are 
unable  to  carry  off  the  water  as  it  flows  into  the  mass  of  blood  and 
thus  to  maintain  its  proper  constitution.  A  preternatural  abundance 
of  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  may  also  accumulate  in  the  circu- 
lating mass  by  a  suppression  or  diminution  of  the  ordinary  aqueous 
excretions.  Hence  the  influence  of  a  cold  and  moist  atmosphere  in 
inducing  dropsy ;  and  the  highly  important  influence  of  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  in  producing  the  disease.  It  is  found  that  there  are  several 
different  diseases  of  the  kidneys  of  which  dropsy  is  the  ordinary  result. 
It  is  the  office  of  the  kidney  to  remove  from  the  blood  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  fluid  parts;  it  is  an  excreting  and  depurating  organ  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Any  disorder  of  it  which  interferes  with  the 
performance  of  its  function  may  therefore  occasion  an  accumulation  of 
the  watery  particles  of  the  blood,  and  thus  give  rise  to  dropsy  ;  and  it 
is  actually  foimd  that  when  the  secretion  of  the  urine  is  suppressed, 
the  watery  portion  of  the  blood  is  often  poured  into  some  of  the  in- 
ternal cavities.  [Kidneyb,  Dibeabsb  of.]  Moreover,  large  abstractions 
of  blood  are  frequently  followed  by  dropsy,  because  the  albumen,  the 
fibrin,  and  the  red  particles  which  coxiistitute  the  solid  parts  of  the 
blood,  are  not  so  easily  renewed  as  the  serum,  and  the  superabundant 
serum  readily  passes  off  by  the  exhalants  preternaturally  rehixed  by 
the  debilitated  state  of  the  system  induced  by  the  bleeding. 

The  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the  dropsical  efi^isions  usually  <iollect 
are  the  cavities  of  the  cranium,  chest  and  abdomen,  and  the  interstices 
of  the  cellular  tissue  diffused  over  the  whole  body,  and  forming  a  con- 
stituent element  of  every  organ. 

The  dropsical  fluid  itself  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  serum  of 
the  blood ;  but  its  sensible  properties  and  its  chemical  constitution 
vary  exceedingly  according  to  the  form  of  the  disease  and  the  condition 
of  the  capillary  vessels  at  the  moment  the  effusion  takes  place.  If  the 
vascular  action  have  been  great,  the  fluid  is  yellow  or  straw  coloured 
like  whey,  and  is  more  or  less  turbid,  and  contains  minute  particles  of 
albumen  and  fibrin.  If,  instead  of  excited  vascular  action,  the  effusion 
have  been  the  consequence  of  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  the 
fluid  is  dark-coloured  and  turbid,  probably  from  the  admixture  of  the 
red  particles  of  the  blood.  If  the  effusion  have  taken  place  very  slowly 
in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  some  cause  progressively  but  not 
rapidly  impeding  the  circulation  mora  and  more,  the  fluid  is  almost 
colourless  and  nearly  destitute  of  animal  matter.  If  the  fluid  have 
beed  long  retained  in  the  cavity  containing  it,  it  may  be  of  all  colours 
and  conmstence,  and  its  sensible  properties  may  be  infinitely  diversified 
and  these  diversities  are  apparently  increased  by  the  admission  of  the 
external  air  to  the  cavity  in  consequence  of  the  artificial  removal  of 
the  fluid  by  the  operation  called  tapping. 

There  are  many  diseases  of  which  £t>psy  is  the  sequent,  and  the 
dropsy  induced  in  this  indirect  mode  is  cieJled  seoonda^,  consecutive, 
symptomatic,  or  passive,  in  contradistinction  to  its  primary  acute  and 
active  forms.  The  diseases  which  precede  dropsy  as  their  ordinary 
consequent  have  their  principal  seat  in  the  heart,  and  its  gi-eat  vessels, 
in  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  uterus,  and  the 
ovaria.  When  dropsy  is  the  consequence  of  disease  of  the  heart,  the 
signs  of  disease  of  the  heart  commonly  long  precede  the  appearance  of 
the  dropsy.  The  diseases  of  the  heart  which  most  commonly  give  rise 
to  dropsy  are  passive  dilatation  of  its  muscular  parietes  and  ossifica- 
tion of  its  valves,  the  existence  of  which  may  be  ascertained  vrith 
tolerable  certainty  both  by  certain  signs  which  are  pathognomonic  of 
these  organic  changes,  and  by  auscultation.  When  dropsy  is  the  con- 
sequence of  disease  of  the  heart,  the  effusion  is  comfiionly  indicated 
first  by  swelling  of  the  face,  especially  beneath  the  eyeUds,  and  next 
by  swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  and  of  the  hands  and  arms,  particu- 
larly of  the  left.  As  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  effusion  collects 
and  accumulates  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  or  in  that  of  the  peri- 
cardium, it  is  denoted  by  a  peculiar  train  of  symptoms.  [Hydro- 
thorax  ;  Heart,  Diseases  of.]  The  respiration  is  always  more  or 
less  embarrassed ;  the  horizontal  position  uneasy,  and  often  impossible ; 
the  pulse,  which  is  seldom  or  never  natural,  is  very  variously  affected. 
Whenever  there  is  a  watery  swelling  of  the  face,  hands,  arms,  or 
ankles,  with  an  impaired  state  of  the  constitution,  the  consequence  of 
protracted  ill  health,  and  without  manifest  disease  of  the  lungs,  it  may 
be  certainly  inferred  that  there  is  a  disease  of  the  heart.  The  dropsy 
which  results  from  disease  of  the  heart  is  very  often  completely  re- 
moved by  appropriate  remedies.  The  effusion  often  recurs  indeed, 
and  is  again  removed,  and  this  successive  recurrence  and  removal  of 
the  affection  takes  place  indefinitely  until  the  cardiac  disease,  on  which 
the  effusion  depends,  reaches  a  point  which  is  no  longer  compatible 
with  life. 

Diseases  of  the  coats  of  the  great  blood-vessels  constituting  aneurism, 
concretions  within  their  cavities,  or  tumours  of  neighbouring  parts, 
pressing  upon  their  trunks,  and  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  their  canal,  are  frequent  causes  of  consecutive  dropsy.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura  lining  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  inflammation  and 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  the  consolidation  or  hepatisation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs,  and  the  obliteration  of  the  air-vesicles  by  the 
deposition  of  tuberculous  nuitter,  may  give  rise  to  effusion  either  into 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  or  into  the  cellular  tissue  forming  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  lungs,  or  into  the  oellular  tissue  diffused  over  the  whole 
body. 

Inflammation  of  the  Uver,  generally  of  a  slow  or  chronic  nature, 
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leading  to  a  deposition  of  adventitious  matter  in  its  substance,  and  tlio 
consequent  enlargement  of  the  organ  and  the  consolidation  of  its 
tissue,  is  a  common  cause  of  dropsy,  occasioned  by  the  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  through  the  vena  ports,  the  effusion  being  in  this  case 
often  confined  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  spleen,  which  consists  of  a  congeries  of  blood-vessels,  and  which 
IB  very  apt  to  be  enlarged  and  obstructed,  may  occasion  effusion  into 
the  abdomen  in  the  same  manner  as  disease  of  the  liver. 

The  kidneys  are  subject  both  to  functional  and  organic  diseases, 
which  are  followed  by  effusions  into  all  the  cavities,  in  consequence  of 
the  &ilure  of  these  organs  to  remove  from  the  common  mass  of  blood 
the  superfluous  and  noxious  principles  which  it  is  their  office  to 
eliminate. 

Dropsical  effusions  are  often  poured  into  the  uterus  and  ovaria,  in 
consequence  of  primary  disease  in  these  organs  ;  at  other  times  tumours 
are  formed  within  or  attached  to  them,which  press  upon  and  compress 
the  trunks  of  neighbouring  blood-vessels,  and  thus  occasion  dropsy  by 
a  mechanical  obs^ction  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Dropsy  is  always  a  formidable  and  often  a  highly  dangerous  disease. 
Its  acute  forms,  though  attended  with  the  most  urgent  symptoms,  are 
in  general  less  unfavourable  than  most  of  its  chronic  forms,  because  in 
the  former,  though  the  disordered  actions  may  be  very  intense  and 
dangerous,  yet  they  are  ipore  under  the  control  of  remedial  agents, 
and  they  often  do  not  depend  on  any  irreparable  vice  of  the  coniititu- 
tion,  whereas  the  latter  are  the  sign  and  the  result  of  deep-seated  and 
Bvirely  advancing  disease.  Of  coiurse  the  prognosis  in  any  particular 
case  must  entirely  depend  on  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease  of 
which  it  is  the  sequent. 

There  is  no  disease  which  requires  a  more  varied  treatment  than 
dropsy,  because,  like  fever,  dropsy  may  exist  in,  and  be  essentially  con- 
nected with,  diametrically  opposite  morbid  conditions  of  the  system. 
Dropsy  may  depend  on  a  state  of  the  system,  for  the  removal  of  which 
all  other  remedies  will  be  tried  in  vain  unless  their  application  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  decided  abstraction  of  blood :  dropsy  may  depend  on  a 
state  of  the  system  in  which  the  abstraction  of  the  smallest  quantity  of 
blood  may  prove  almost  instantaneously  fatal;  in  the  former  case 
stimulants  and  excitants  invariably  increase  the  intensity  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  in  the  latter  they  are  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  life. 
On  the  clear  discrimination  of  these  two  different  states  of  the  system, 
and  the  two  different  classes  of  disease  to  which  they  give  rise,  and 
on  the  sagacaous  detection  of  the  different  shades  by  which  they  may 
appear  to  be  blended  with  and  lost  in  each  other,  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  dropsy  mainly  depends. 

(Peritonitis;  Heart, Diseases  of;  Pleuritis;  Livee, Diseases 
OF ;  Ovarian  Dropsy  ;  Hydrocephalus.) 

DROWNING,  the  state  of  asphyxia  [Asphyxia]  produced  by 
the  immersion  of  the  body  under  water.  When  the  warm-blooded 
animal  is  immersed  under  water,  and  forcibly  retained  there,  he 
immediately  begins  to  struggle  violently,  and  uses  every  effort  to  rise 
to  the  surface.  These  struggles  are  not  at  first  the  restdt  of  pain,  but 
of  fear.  It  is  proved  by  direct  experiment  that  the  obstruction  to  the 
respiration  which  produces  pain  does  not  come  on  for  some  time.  The 
point  of  time  when  the  painful  impediment  to  respiration  occurs  ia  well 
ascertained.  For  the  reason  assigned  in  the  article  Asphyxia,  in  the 
space  of  three-quarters  of  a  minute  a  violent  effort  is  made  to  inspire,  to 
expand  the  lungs  with  air,  but  no  air  can  enter.  Every  effort  to  inspire 
is  followed  by  a  corresponding  effort  to  expire.  At  each  expiration  a 
small  quantity  of  air  is  expell^  from  the  lungs,  and  is  seen  under  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  form  of  bubbles  ;  for  although  the  water 
excludes  the  air  from  entering  the  lungs,  notwithstanding  the  most 
violent  efforts  to  inspire,  yet  it  cannot  prevent  some  portion  of  air  from 
being  expelled  from  the  lungs  by  the  violent  efforts  to  expire.  The 
ultimate  result  of  these  repeated  and  violent  expirations  is  greatly  to 
diminish  the  bulk  of  the  lungs,  sad  to  bring  them  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  collapse  to  which  it  is  possible  to  reduce  them  by  any 
voluntary  or  instinctive  efforts  which  the  animal  is  capable  of  making. 

When  a  human  being  is  drowned  by  accident,  if  the  fall  has  been 
from  a  considerable  height  and  the  water  is  not  of  very  great  depth,  the 
body  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  it  then  quickly  rises  to 
the  surface,  partly  because  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body,  when  the 
lungs  are  full  of  air,  is  leas  than  that  of  water,  and  partly  because  the 
body  is  rendered  still  lighter  by  the  air,  always  amounting  to  a  con- 
siderable quantity,  which  is  collected  and  retained  in  the  clothes.     If 
the  person  be  not  able  to  swim,  he  generally  struggles  violently,  and 
probably  screams ;  by  these  efforts  the  lungs  are  partly  emptied  of  the 
air  they  contained,  the  comparative  weight  of  the  body  is  increased, 
and  consequentiy  it  again  sinks  to  the  bottom,  but  it  soon  again  rises, 
and  this  alternate  rising  and  sinking  may  occur  several  times  in 
succession.    Whenever  the  body  comes  to  the  surface  and  the  mouth 
is  above  water,  the  painful  impediment  to  respiration  produces  an 
instinctive  effort  to  inspire,  and  a  hurried  gasp  is  made  to  obtain  air. 
But  often  the  mouth  is  not  sufficientiy  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
to  obtain  air  without  respiring  a  quantity  of  water  along  with  it ;  but 
the  quantity  of  water  received  in  this  manner  is  never  great,  pro- 
bably not  more  than  is  expelled  by  the  cough  excited  by  the  irritation 
of  the  glottis  in  consequence  of  tiie  contact  of  the  water  and  by  the 
subsequent  expiration.    Every  instant  the  body  remains  in  the  water, 
lor  the  reasons  immediately  to  be  assigned,  the  powers  of  sensation 


^  and  of  voluDtary  motion  rapidly  diminish,  and  at  length,  perfectly 
insensible  and  motionless,  it  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
where,  if  wholly  undisturbed,  it  continues  un%il  the  disengagement  of 
various  gases  in  the  progress  of  putrefaction  renders  it  again  specifi- 
cally lighter  than  water,  and  brings  it  once  more  to  the  surface. 

The  change  in  the  system  produced  by  continued  submersion,  the 
consequent  suspension  of  respiration,  and  the  necessary  extinction  of 
life,  are  all  referrible  to  one  pathologicsd  condition,  namely,  a  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  blood.  The  water  prevents  any  portion  of  air 
from  entering  by  the  trachea  to  the  air  vesicles  of  the  lungs ;  con- 
sequently no  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  venous  blood  contained  in 
the  capillary  branches  of  t^e  pulmonary  artery  which  are  spread  out 
upon  the  walls  of  these  air  vesicles ;  the  venous  blood  which  flows  to 
the  lungs  is  therefore  incapable  of  being  converted  into  arterial  blood, 
whence  the  lungs  can  deliver  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  only  venous 
blood  to  be  sent  out  to  the  systencu  As  the  circulation  goes  on,  all  the 
arterial  blood  in  the  body  is  at  length  converted  into  venous,  aiKl  flows 
into  the  great  venous  trunks  of  the  system,  by  which  it  is  returned  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heitft,  and  thence  to  the  lungs,  where  it  imdergoes 
no  change,  but  remains  venous.  These  currents  of  venous  blood,  and 
of  venous  blood  only,  ai-e  successively  sent  out  to  the  system.  But 
venous  blood  is  incapable  of  maintaining  the  action  and  vitality  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  of  the  heart,  of  the  voluntary  musdes,  or 
of  any  organ  of  the  body,  and  consequently,  when  nothing  but 
venous  blood  circulates  in  the  system,  the  death  of  all  the  organs  is 
the  sure  and  quick  result,  and  the  organs  die  in  the  order  and  mode 
already  described.    [Asphyxia.] 

Taking  the  average  of  a  great  number  of  experiments,  it  is  found 
that  when  an  animal  is  forcibly  and  continuously  held  under  water,  the 
blood  in  the  arteries  loses  its  vermilion  colour,  and  begins  to  grow 
venous  in  the  space  of  three-quarters  of  a  minute.  In  one  minute  and 
a  quarter  it  is  obviously  dark.  In  one  minute  and  a  half,  no  difference 
can  be  distinguished  between  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  the  blood 
in  the  veins ;  consequently,  in  an  animal  that  is  submersed  and  that 
never  rises  to  the  surface,  the  system  is  brought  completely  under  the 
influence  of  venous  blood  in  the  space  of  one  minute  and  a  half,  and 
though  the  body  should  remain  under  water  half  an  hour,  the  blood 
does  not  become  sensibly  darker,  because  it  can  only  be  completely 
venous. 

Circumstances  may  make  a  few  seconds  difference  in  regard  to  the 
point  of  time  when  tiieee  phenomena  take  place.  If,  for  example,  an 
animal  be  submersed  at  the  instant  of  expiration,  the  colour  of  the 
blood  is  lost  somewhat  sooner  than  when  it  is  submersed  at  the 
instant  of  inspiration,  and  if  the  animal  be  much  alarmed  and  stru^e 
violently,  the  change  takes  place  with  greater  rapidity ;  but  the  differ- 
ence from  any  cause  of  this  kind  never  amounts  to  more  than  a  few 
seconds.  Age  however  is  capable  of  effecting  a  more  remarkable 
difference.  It  is  proved  by  numerous  and  accurate  experiments  that 
the  younger  the  animal  the  longer  it  can  live  when  deprived  of  air  by 
submersion.  If,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  an  adult  warm-blooded 
animal  be  irrecoverably  dead  in  the  space  of  four  minutes  after  com- 
plete and  continuous  submersion,  an  animal  of  the  same  species  only  a 
few  days  old  will  live  twelve  minutes.  A  pup  will  live  considerably 
longer  than  a  young  dog,  a  young  longer  than  a  middle  aged  dog,  and 
a  middle  aged  longer  than  an  old  dog. 

Sensibility  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  are  diminished  the 
moment  the  arterial  blood  begins  to  lose  its  vermilion  colour;  an 
animal  is  completely  insensible,  and  has  wholly  lost  aU  power  of 
voluntary  motion,  that  is,  it  is  in  a  state  of  apparent  death,  as  soon  as 
the  arterial  blood  is  completely  venous.    In  one  minute  and  a  half, 
then,  after  complete  and  continuous  submersion,  animal  life  is  com- 
pletely extinguished.    But  by  the  prompt  and  vigorous  use  of  the 
appropriate  remedies,  recoveiy  from  this  state  is  possible;  because  the 
oi'ganic  fimctions  go  on  for  a  considerable  period  after  apparent  death, 
and  death  is  not  real  until  the  organic  functions  have  wholly  ceased. 
Nevertheless,  though  tho    organic    functions  may  continue  for  an 
indefinite  period  after  the  animal  functions  are  extinguished,  from  ten 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  or  more,  yet,  in  no  instance  in  which  the 
experiment  has  been  fairly  tried  has  any  adult  warm-blooded  animal 
that  has  been  completely  and  continuously  submersed  for  the  space  of 
four  minutes  been  capable  of  resuscitation,  though  all  the  means  of  re- 
storing animation  may  have  been  instantaneously  and  most  actively 
and  judiciously  employed.    Accordingly  it  is  found  in  practice  that 
the  immediate  and  vigorous  use  of  the  best  means  for  restoring  anima- 
tion often  fail  when  tiie  person  has  not  been  in  the  water  more  than 
four  minutes.    In  general,  however,  if  the  body  has  not  been  in  the 
water  longer  than  from  five  to  eight  minutes,  the  prompt  and  per- 
severing use  of  the  proper  means  for  restering  animation  will  succeed; 
no  doubt,  because  in  some  one  of  or  in  all  the  times  that  the  body  has 
come  to  the  surface  air  has  been  obtained  and  conveyed  to  the  lungs 
in  the  hurried  gasp  instinctively  made  at  these  moments.     Still  it  is 
exceedingly  rare  that  persons  are  recovered  who  have  been  in  the  water 
fifteen  minutes;  occasionally  however  animation  is  restored  after  a 
submersion  of  twenty  minutes,  or  even  half  an  hour ;  and  apparently 
authenticated  cases  are  on  record  in  which  resuscitation  was  accom- 
plished after  the  body  had  been  in  the  water  for  three-fourths  of  an 
hour.    In  these  cases,   circumstances  must  have  favoured  the  occa^ 
sional  inspiration  of  air ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  life  can  have  been 
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mamtamed  so  long  unless  the  individual  hod  breathed  at  intervals 
during  the  time  ;  and  as  none  can  tell  what  circumstanoes  may  have 
occurred  favourable  to  the  inspiration  of  air,  it  is  an  imperative  dutv 
in  all  cases  to  reeort  to  the  proper  means  for  restoring  animation  with 
all  the  promptitude  and  energy  possible. 

When  a  person  who  has  been  drowned,  who  was  previously  in  a 
state  of  sound  health,  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  the  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  body  are  the  following : — 

The  whole  of  the  external  surface  is  cold ;  the  colour  of  the  skin  is 
pallid,  excepting  in  the  parts  where  it  is  livid  rather  than  pallid,  as  in 
the  face,  which  is  always  either  entirely  pale  or  slightly  livid.  The 
eyes  are  half  open,  and  the  pupils  much  dilated.  The  mouth  and  the 
noetrils  contain  a  great  deal  of  frothy  fluid.  A  lai^e  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  of  fluid  ia  contained  in  the  trachea,  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  the  air  vesicles  o{  the  lungs.  The  tongue  is  protruded  between 
the  teeth,  and  approaches  to  the  under  edge  of  the  lips.  The 
whole  head  is  sometimes  much  swollen,  and  the  features  occasionally 
present  the  appearance  of  those  of  a  person  who  has  died  from 
apoplexy ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  particularly  the  case  with  those  who 
have  fallen  into  the  water  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  It  is  usually 
Gonaidered  as  a  sign  that  a  person  has  been  drowned  while  living,  and 
that  the  body  has  not  been  Uirown  into  the  water  after  death,  that  ^e 
ends  of  the  fingers  are  excoriated,  and  that  there  is  a  collection  of  dirt 
or  sand  under  the  nails,  appearances  resulting  from  the  efforts  which 
the  drowning  person  has  nuide  to  avert  his  impending  fate ;  but  if  the 
water  be  deep,  no  appearance  of  this  kind  is  present,  because  the  power 
of  struggling  ia  over  before  the  body  touches  the  ground,  and  a  person 
in  the  state  of  intoxication,  who  falls  into  deep  water  may  expire 
without  the  power  to  make  a  single  efibrt  to  save  himself. 

With  r^^ard  to  the  internal  organs,  the  heart  and  its  great  blood- 
veasela  are  always  found  pretematurally  loaded  with  dark-coloured 
blood,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  that  the  heart  seems  completely 
to  All  the  bag  of  the  pericardium.  This  accumulation  of  black  blood 
is  always  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  usually  contains  some- 
what more  than  double  the  quantity  contained  in  the  left  cavities. 

The  lungi  are  invariably  very  much  reduced  in  volume,  and  are 
exceedingly  loaded  with  black  blood.  Both  the  pulmonary  arteries 
and  veins  are  likewise  distended  with  black  blood. 

The  substance  of  the  brain  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  natural,  and 
its  vessels  are  commonly  turgid  with  black  blood ;  but  sometimes  the 
turgescence  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  other  organs. 

There  is  always  a  quantify  of  water  mixed  with  frothy  matter  in 
the  trachea  and  bronchi  Occasionally  this  frothy  matter  is  mixed 
with  blood.  The  quantity  varies  a  good  deal  in  different  cases,  but  it 
is  never  very  great.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  to  be  so  great  as  to 
be  the  cause  of  death  in  drowning.  It  was  conceived  that  the  water 
flows  into  the  lungs  by  the  trachea  in  such  abundance  as  to  occasion 
asphyxia.  The  controversy  which  was  long  agitated  on  this  point  is 
now  set  at  rest  by  numerous  and  accurate  experiments,  which  demon- 
strate that  only  a  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  water  enters  the 
trachea,  and  never  sufficient  to  occasion  death. 

A  similar  controversy  prevailed  on  the  question  whether  water 
enters  the  stomach,  which  is  now  equally  decided  in  the  negative.  It 
is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  no  water  passes  into  the  stomach,  or 
at  least  that  no  quantity  enters  it  capable  of  contributing  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  the  fatal  event.  The  establishment  of  this  point  is 
important,  because  the  contrary  notion  had  led  to  the  adoption  of 
most  pernicious  practices.  With  a  view  of  evacuating  the  water  sup- 
posed to  be  accumulated  in  the  lungs  and  stomach,  the  bodies  of  the 
drowned,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  were  held  up  by  the  heels, 
rolled  on  barrels,  and  subjected  to  other  practices  calculated  rapidly  to 
extinguish  any  remaining  spark  of  life ;  and  though  the  notion  which 
led  to  these  absurd  practices  is  exploded,  the  practices  themselves 
continue. 

The  proper  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  the  drowned  are  few  and 
simple.  The  body,  placed  on  a  bed-chair,  should  be  removed  to  the 
receiving-house  or  any  place  where  the  conveniences  required  may  be 
most  eaksiljr  obtained.  The  wet  clothes  should  be  stripped  off  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  body  well  dried  and  surrounded  bv  warm  air, 
if  it  can  be  readily  procured,  by  the  portable  warm-air  batn,  of  which 
there  ought  to  be  one  at  every  receiving-house.  At  first,  the  heated 
air  should  only  be  a  few  degrees  above  the  temperattu^  of  the  body, 
and  the  heat,  which  ought  always  to  be  ascertained  by  a  thermometer, 
should  be  subsequently  increased  with  caution.  The  body  being  thus 
surrounded  with  warm  air,  artificial  respiration  should  be  performed 
without  the  delay  of  a  moment,  and  this  should  be  assisted  by  elec- 
tricity applied  at  first  in  the  form  of  very  gentle  shocks. 

By  the  application  of  heat  the  capillary  blood-vessels  are  stimulated 
to  action,  the  determination  of  blood  towards  the  external  surface  of 
the  body  ia  &voured,  and  the  internal  organs  are  thus  relieved  of  their 
oppressive  load.  By  artificial  respiration  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is 
enlarged,  the  collapsed  state  of  the  lungs  is  removed,  and  atmospheric 
air,  the  great  agent  needed  for  the  decarbonisation  of  the  blood,  and 
on  the  want  of  which  all  the  dangerous  phenomena  of  drowning  depend, 
is  transmitted  to  the  lungs  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  venaUsed 
blood.  By  electricity  the  organs  which  carr^  on  the  mechanical  part 
of  respiration,  that  is,  those  which  alternately  enlarge  and  diminish 


the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  are  roused  and  excited  to  resume  their 
natural  action.  There  are  some  few  other  useful  auxiliaries,  but  so 
important  and  efficacious  are  these  three  powerful  agents,  when  judi- 
ciously and  perseveringly  employed,  that  they  may  be  considered  as 
the  only  remedies  worth  regarding.  But  unfortunately  they  are  as 
potent  for  evil  as  for  good.  A  slight  mismanagement  of  any  of  them 
may  utterly  destroy  that  life  which  the  delicate  and  skilful  use  of  it 
would  have  reanimated. 

A  plan  of  treatment  of  the  drowned  was  proposed  by  the  late 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  to  the  Royal  Humane  Society  in  1856.  Many 
instances  have  been  recorded  of  the  benefit  of  this  plan,  in  cases  of 
suffocation  and  drowning,  even  after  the  heart  had  entirely  ceased  to 
beat.    We  give  this  plan  in  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  own  words : — 

1.  Treat  the  patient  instantly  on  the  spot,  in  the  open  air,  except 
in  the  severe  weather,  freely  exposing  the  face,  neck,  and  chest  to  the 
breeze. 

2.  Send  with  all  speed  for  medical  aid,  and  for  articles  of  clothing, 
blankets,  &o. 

8.  Place  the  patient  gently  on  the  face,  with  one  arm  under  the  fore- 
head, so  that  any  fluids  may  flow  from  the  throat  and  mouth,  and 
without  loss  of  time 

I.  To  excite  Re»piration, 

4.  Turn  the  patient  on  his  side,  and 

a.  Apply  snuff  or  other  irritant  to  the  nostrils. 
h.  Dash  cold  water  on  the  face,  previously  rubbed  briskly  until 
it  is  warm. 
If  there  be  no  success,  again  lose  no  time ;  but, 

II.  To  tmUate  Hapiration, 

5.  Replace  the  patient  on  his  face  (when  the  tongue  then  will  fall 
forward,  and  leave  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe  free) ;  then 

6.  Turn  the  body  gently,  but  completely  on  the  ide  and  a  UUU 
beyond  (when  tiwpiration  will  occur),  and  then  on  the  face,  making 
gentle  pressure  along  the  back  (when  expiiation  will  take  place),  alter- 
nately ;  these  measures  must  be  repeated  deliberately,  efficiently,  and 
perseveringly,  fifteen  times  in  the  minute  only.    Meanwhile, 

III.  To  induce  cireulatum  and  warmth, 

continuing  these  measures, 

7.  Rub  the  limbs  upwards,  with  firm  pressure  and  with  enei^gy, 
using  handkerchief,  &c.,  for  towels. 

8.  Replace  the  patient's  wet  clothing  by  such  other  coveripg  as  can 
be  Instantly  procured,  each  bystander  supplying  a  coat,  waistcoat.  &c. 

"  These  rules,**  says  Dr.  Hail, "  are  founded  on  physiology,  and  whilst 
they  comprise  aJl  that  can  be  done  immediately  for  the  patient,  exclude 
all  apparatus,  galvanism,  the  warm  bath,  &c.,  as  useless,  not  to  say  inju- 
rious, especially  the  last  of  these,  and  all  loss  of  time  in  removal,  &o., 
as  fatal." 

DRUGS ;  DRUGGISTS.  The  difference  between  drugs  and  che- 
micals is  vague  and  indeterminate ;  and  the  professions  of  the  chemist 
and  druggist  and  apothecary  are  in  like  manner  generally  mixed  up 
together  in  popular  estimation.  The  rules  established  by  the  medical 
corporations,  such  as  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  have  had  much  to  do  in  producing  this 
uncertainty.  The  acids,  alkalies,  salts,  and  oxides  used  in  largest 
quantity,  are  made  on  a  scale  which  requires  complete  manufacturing 
arrangements,  with  large  furnaces,  stills,  and  other  apparatus.  Such 
is  the  case  in  relation  to  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  chlorides  of  lime 
and  of  sodium,  alum,  &c. ;  such  articles  are  made  by  manufacturing 
chemists,  at  the  vast  chemical  works  which  are  met  with  at  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Hull,  and  Bristol,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
metropolis.  A  retail  shopkeeper  who  calls  himself  a  chemist  and 
druggist  is  a  chemist  in  so  far  as  he  retails,  and  understands  the  general 
character  of,  the  chemicals  made  on  a  large  scale  by  others ;  while  he 
may  be  regarded  as  a  druggist  to  the  extent  that  he  understands,  and 
seUs  by  retail,  the  substances  used  in  medicine.  If  he  can  himself 
prepare,  on  a  small  scale,  a  considerable  number  of  the  substances 
which  he  sells,  it  is  now  customary  to  term  him  a  pharmaceutist  or 
pharmaceutical  chemist. 

Dr.  Normandy  has  published  a  work  on  drugs  and  chemicals,  under 
the  name  of  '  The  Commercial  Handbook  of  Chemical  Analysis,' 
especially  designed  to  afford  aid  in  the  detection  of  fraud  in  the  manu- 
facture cf  food,  dr^s,  and  chemicals.  The  list  of  articles  of  which 
the  processes  of  adulteration,  and  the  means  of  detection,  are  given, 
is  very  comprehensive ;  including  not  only  ordinary  viands  and  beve- 
rages, as  bread,  porter,  tea,  cofl'ee,  chocolate,  cocoa,  spirits,  liqueurs, 
and  wines,  but  the  drugs  used  in  mediciiie,  and  a  great  variety  of  mis- 
cellaneous substances.  They  are  alphabetically  arranged,  for  con- 
venience of  reference.  **  Country  druggists,"  it  has  been  remarked, 
"  form  a  class  of  persons  to  whom  this  book  would  be  very  serviceable ; 
for,  although  there  are  of  course  highly  creditable  exceptions,  par- 
ticularly in  great  provincial  towns,  the  bulk  of  them  are  not  distin- 
guished for  chemical  or  even  pharmaceutical  knowledge.  Few  are 
capable  of  conducting  an  arudysis  or  organic  research,  and  they  are 
frequently  imposed  upon  by  wholesale  dealers,  who  send  them  damaged 
or  spurious  drugs,  which,  if  administered  in  dangerous  maladies,  might 
induce  aggravation  of  disease,  and<very  probably  cause  death." 
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A  moyement  is  being  made  towards  placing  under  legifllatiye  con- 
trol the  sale  of  drugs,  on  the  ground  that  frequent  cafies  of  poisoning 
occur  through  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  retail  druggists.  The 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries  have  also  endeavoiu^,  at 
yarious  times,  to  haye  the  drug  trade  placed  in  some  degree  under 
professional  control  Nothing,  howeyer,  has  yet  been  effected  in  this 
direction.  In  the  "  Medical  Act,"  passed  in  185S,  the  new  General 
Council,  formed  to  carry  out  the  proyisions  of  the  Act,  is  empowered 
"  to  cause  to  be  published  under  their  direction  a  book  containing  a 
list  of  medicines  and  compounds,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  them, 
with  the  true  weights  and  measures  by  which  they  are  to  be  prepared 
and  mixed,  and  containing  such  other  matters  sad  things  relating 
thereto,  as  the  General  Council  shall  think  fit,  to  be  called  '  British 
Pharmacopoeia';  and  the  General  Coimcll  shall  cause  to  be  altered, 
amended,  and  republished  such  Pharmacopceia  as  often  as  they  shall 
deem  necessary ; "  but  there  is  a  special  clause,  exempting  chemists 
and  druggists  from  any  interference  in  the  new  Council,  which  repre- 
sents all  the  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries  of  the  three 
kingdoms. 

DRUM.    [Dome.] 

DRUM,  a  pulsatile  musical  instrument,  of  which  there  are  three 
kinds, — the  Side  drum,  the  base  or  Turkish  drum,  and  the  double  drum. 
The  first  is  a  cylinder  or  shell,  formerly  of  wood,  but  now  inyariably  of 
brass,  on  each  end  of  which  is  a  hoop  covered  with  vellum  or  parch- 
ment. This  is  the  ordinary  regimental  drum.  The  second  is  formed 
as  the  first,  but  of  oak,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  used,  not  in  con- 
junction with  the  fifes,  but  as  part  of  the  regimental  band.  It  is  like- 
wise employed  occasionally  in  the  orchestra.  The  third  is  made  of 
copper,  nearly  hemispherical,  covered  with  a  strong  head  of  calf  s-skin, 
and  stands  on  three  iron  legs.  The  double  drums,  or  kettle  drums  as 
they  are  also  called,  vary  in  dimensions,  from  nineteen  inches  to  three 
feet  in  diameter.  They  are  always  in  pairs,  and  are  timed  by  means 
of  many  screws  which  tighten  the  head,  to  the  key-note  and  the 
fourth  below.  The  part  for  them  is  written  in  the  key  of  C,  and  if 
the  music  be  in  another  key,  it  is  notified  at  the  beginning  as  '*  drums 
in  D,"  "  drums  in  £  9."  An  improved  method  of  tuning  these  instru- 
ments \b  by  means  of  a  lever  operating  on  several  hooks  which  act 
simultaneously  on  the  head,  or  hoop  on  which  the  skin  is  strained,  so 
that  the  tuning  is  performed  at  once,  and  with  such  rapidity,  that  a 
melody  such  as  '  God  save  the  Queen '  can  be  performed  on  a  single 
drum  in  a  time  not  much  slower  than  that  usually  adopted.  A  patent 
has  been  obtained  by  the  ingenious  mechanist  (Mr.  Cornelius  Ward)  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  useful  invention. 

About  two  years  ago  a  brass  drum  of  improved  construction  was 
introduced  into  the  infantry  regiments,  weighiq^  some  three  pounds 
less  than  the  one  previously  in  use,  smaller  in  size  and  more  portable, 
superior  in  tone  and  more  easily  tuned.  This  drum  is  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Key,  Rudall,  and  Co.,  Charing  Cross,  London.  It  is  tuned 
by  means  of  screws,  instead  of  the  old  straps  and  ropes :  the  head 
which  is  beaten,  called  the  batter-head,  alone  requires  to  be  timed 
while  the  other  head,  which  has  three  cords  called  the  snare,  drawn 
across  its  exterior  surface,  responds  by  reverberation.  Messrs.  Key 
and  Co.,  have  also  invented  a  skeleton  side  drum,  that  is,  a  drum  with- 
out any  shell ;  it  resembles  a  couple  of  tambourines  with  their  con- 
cavities presented  to  each  other ;  it  is  intended  for  indoor  use,  and 
gives  the  lightest  character  of  tone. 

DRUMMOND  LIGHT.  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  stations 
chosen  for  the  angular  points  of  the  triangles  in  a  geodetical  survey, 
when  those  stations  are  many  miles  asunder,  renders  it  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  illuminations  even  in  the  day-time;  and  the 
late  Captain  Drummond,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  invented  a  heliostat 
which  reflected  the  sun's  rays  in  sufficient  abundance  to  render  the 
station  which  wqb  to  be  observed  visible.  This  was  a  plane  mirror  of  a 
rectangular  form  and  mounted  on  a  stand  with  joints  by  which  it 
could  be  fixed  at  any  angle  with  the  horizon.  On  the  stand  was  a 
telescope  which  was  capable  of  being  moved  horizontally,  with  the 
mirror,  and  directed  to  the  distant  station,  while  another  telescope  was 
directed  to  the  sun.  The  adjustments  of  the  mirror  were  such  that, 
when  the  telescopes  were  directed,  as  has  been  said,  the  face  of  the 
mirror  reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  distant  station,  and  illumined 
it  sufficiently  to  render  a  mark  there  visible  in  the  telescope  of  the 
theodolite  by  which  the  required  angle  was  to  be  taken. 

When  it  was  required  to  observe  the  angles  subte^ed  between  distant 
stations  at  night,  the  white  or  blue  lights  were  first  employed  in  this 
country ;  the  materials  being  fixed,  at  the  station,  at  times  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties  employed  in  performing  the  operations  :  Argand  lamps 
with  parabolic  reflectors,  werft  used  by  the  French,  and  subsequently 
by  the  English  geodists;  but  a  Ught  which  Captain  Drummond  ob- 
tained has  been  found  to  exceed  in  brilliancy  any  of  the  others.  This 
is  the  oxtf'calcium  light,  and  is  produced  by  placing  a  baU  or  disk  of 
lune,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  focus  of  a  para- 
boho  mirror,  at  the  station  to  be  rendered  visible,  and  directing  upon 

i!'«!^*^"*^?.*,^™®  ^'"°^^  ^^  alcohol,  a  stream  of  oxygen  ffas. 
('Philosophical  Transactions,'  1826,  p.  324.)  The  cistern  contaiiSng 
the  alcohol  is  supported  on  a  stand,  behind  the  reflector,  and  is  con- 
nected by  a  tube  of  caoutchouc  with  the  lower  part  of  a  hollow  stem 
supporting  the  upright  wire  at  the  top  of  which  is  fixed  the  ball  of 
lime  on  a  level  nearly  with  the  cistern  :  the  spirit  ascends  in  the  stem, 


and  afterwards,  through  three  or  more  tubes,  to  the  balL  The  vessel 
containing  the  oxygen  gas  is  connected,  by  a  flexible  tube,  with  an 
orifice  in  a  cylindrical  box  on  the  same  stem,  from  whence  it  asoeods 
through  three  flexible  caoutchouc  tubes  to  the  ball,  after  passing  with 
friction  through  three  small  cylinders.  The  whole  apiiaratiu  is 
attached  to  a  stand  which  carries  the  mirror ;  and  adjustments  are 
provided  by  which  the  ball  may  be  placed  exactly  in  the  focus  of  \h* 
mirror.  The  intensity  of  the  flame  is  from  sixty  to  ninety  timet  u 
great  as  that  of  an  aiigand  burner,  while  the  expense  is  only  about  tea 
times  as  great.  The  lime  made  from  chalk  is  preferred  to  any  other; 
and  such  is  the  brilliancy,  that  stations  above  sixty  miles  from  ooe 
another  have  been  very  distinctly  visible  even  in  hazy  weather.  In 
clear  weather  the  light  haa  been  seen  at  a  distance  of  112  miles.  On  tbd 
Slst  Dec.  1845,  it  was  seen  across  the  Irish  Channel,  at  3.30  p.m.  from 
the  top  of  Slieve  Donard  in  Ireland,  by  an  observer  at  the  top  of 
Snowdon,  a  distance  of  108  miles  in  a  direct  Una 

Captain  Drummond  suggested  in  a  paper  which  was  fninted  in  the 
'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1830  (p.  883),  that  burning  lime 
should  be  employed  for  lighthouses ;  and  he  proposed  that  instead  of 
alcohol,  hydrogen  gas  should  be  used  with  the  oxygen  gu.  The 
gases  were  to  proceed  from  separate  vessels,  or  gasometers,  and  enter  a 
chamber  through  a  series  of  small  apertures :  the  united  gwes  were 
then  to  pass  through  two  or  tiiree  pieces  of  wire  gauie,  and  issue  in 
two  streams  against  the  ball  or  disk  of  lime.  To  prevent  the  ktter 
from  wasting  too  rapidly  in  one  place  it  was  made  to  revolve  once  in  a 
minute ;  and  in  order  to  keep  up  a  constant  light,  it  was  proposed  to 
have  an  apparatus  by  which  a  number  of  balls  might  be  suooetsdTelj 
made  to  fall  in  the  focus  of  the  mirror.  The  chief  objection  to  this 
proposal  (to  say  nothing  of  the  impropriety  of  entinsting  so  expluaive 
a  compound  as  the  mixed  gases  to  the  care  of  ordinary  workmen )  is 
the  smallness  of  the  flame,  whereas  dioptric  instruments  require  a 
great  body  of  flame  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  degree  of  4iTa'geDoe 
sufficient  to  render  the  duration  of  the  flMsh  in  revolving  lights  long 
enough  to  be  well  made  out;  while  in  a  fixed  li^t  with  a  reflector  the 
same  defect  of  volume  eminentiy  applies. 

A  light  of  this  kind  may  also  be  employed  as  a  signal  in  detennin- 
ing  the  difierence  between  the  longituaes  of  stations. 

The  lime  light,  as  it  is  also  called,  has  superseded  the  solar  micrQficof«, 
or  rather  can  be  used  at  all  times  instead  of  the  sun ;  the  oxy-calcium 
light  is  in  great  request  for  microscopes,  phantasmagoria,  and  aoenic 
eOects  on  the  stage,  &c.  There  are  some  advantages  in  using  the 
mixed  gases  contained  in  separate  bags,  since  no  safety  jets,  &c,  should 
be  relied  on,  but  the  danger  in  inexperienced  hands  is  great  We  hare 
even  known  an  accident  occur  in  the  lecture-room  of  an  eminent 
chemist. 

DRUSES,  DOROUZ,  a  people  who  inhabit  the  chain  of  labanus,  in 
Syria,  are  under  the  government  of  their  own  chiefs,  and  have  a 
religion  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  vernacular  language  of  the 
Druses  is  Arabic,  though  they  have  a  tradition  that  they  came 
originally  from  China.  Although  the  mountaineers  of  Libanus  in 
general  obey  the  emir,  or  prince  of  the  Druses,  yet  they  are  not  all 
Druses,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  Christians  of  the  MaroiLte 
communion,  which  belongs  to  the  western,  or  Roman,  church.  [Mabos- 
ITE8.]  Though  much  intermixed,  they  are  frequenUy  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  such  a  war  was  being  carried  on  in  1859.  The  Druses 
live  chiefly  in  the  south  part  of  Libanus,  east  and  south-east  of  Beiroot. 
and  as  far  south  as  the  district  of  Hasbeya,  about  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan,  but  a  few  thousands  are  still  found  about  Jebel^l-'Ala,  in 
Northern  Syria,  where  they  were  formerly  more  numerous  till  expeUed 
by  the  Mohammedans.  At  Jeir  el'  Ashayir,  a  small  village  of  Druses, 
there  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  splendid  temple,  a  quadrangle,  VO 
feet  by  86  feet  within,  on  a  raised  platform,  ornamented  with  Ionic 
columns  at  the  angles.  Towards  the  east  the  jurisdiction  of  the  emir 
extends  over  part  of  the  Bekaa,  or  plain  intervening  between  the 
Libanus  and  the  Antilibanus.  North  of  the  Bekaa  ia  the  BeUd,  or 
district  of  Balbek,  which  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Mussulmans,  and  ii 
under  a  distinct  emir  of  the  sect  of  the  Metawaiis,  subject  to  the 
pasha  of  Damascus,  with  whom  there  are  frequent  hostiUtles.  The 
former  capital  of  the  Druses  was  Deir  el  Kamr,  in  a  valley  on  the 
west  slope  of  Libanus,  about  eight  or  nine  hours'  ride  south-east  of 
Beiroot  (Beyrut) :  the  town  is  said  to  have  about  8000  inhabitants, 
partly  Druses  and  partly  Christians.  The  town  is  built  in  the  Italian 
fashion,  and  is  said  to  resemble  a  second-rate  country  town  of  Italy,  but 
it  sufiered  greatly  in  the  war  of  1846.  The  land  around  the  town 
displays  in  a  marked  manner  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  inhabit^t«, 
as  it  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  an  almost  barren  soil 
made  highly  productive.  The  emir  used  to  reside  at  the  palace  or 
castle  of  Bteddin,  about  one  hour's  ride  from  Deir  el  Kamr,  which  ii 
still  kept  in  good  order,  though  not  used  for  his  residence.  Some  of 
the  apartments  of  the  palace  are  described  as  very  handsomely  fur- 
nished, paved  with  marble,  and  adorned  with  rich  folding  drapeties 
and  divans,  the  walls  inlaid  with  ivory  and  gilding,  and  adorned  with 
passages  of  the  Koran  and  Scriptures  in  Arabic,  in  large  embossed  gilt 
characters,  enclosed  in  panels  of  various  size.  The  emir  Beshir,  as  he 
was  called,  whom  Captain  Light  saw  in  1814,  was  described  as  an 
elderly  man  of  an  intelligent  and  prepossessing  appearsnoe,  and  said  to 
be  very  regular  and  abstemious  in  his  habits.  He  had  o(Mne  to  the 
sovereignty  by  defeating  several  competitors,  whom  he  imprisoned  and 
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pat  to  death.  (Light's  '  TrayelB.')  In  1822,  having  supported  the 
rebelliouB  Abdallah,  pasha  of  Acre,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Forte,  and  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  but  returned  soon  after  by  the 
mediation  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  pac^a  of  Egypt.  At  the  time  of  the 
occupation  of  Syria  by  Ibrahim,  Mehemet's  son,  the  Drusea  joined  him 
at  firat ;  they  afterwards  quarrelled  with  him  ;  but  they  were  beaten, 
and  peace  was  ultimately  restored.  Up  to  1840  the  emir  Beshir 
renuined  £uthful  to  the  Egyptians,  but  as  he  did  not  separate  himself 
before  the  restoration  of  Syria  to  the  Turks,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
dignity;  he  then  withdrew,  first  to  Malta,  and  afterwards  to  Con- 
stantinople, vainly  soliciting  his  restoration.  Kassim  was  named  emir 
Beshir  in  his  stead.  The  Druses  and  the  Maronites  again  commenced 
tioetilities  between  themselves,  of  which  the  Turks  took  advantage,  in 
order  to  weaken  their  power.  The  civil  war  endured  for  upwards  of 
two  years,  when  the  Porte  displaced  the  emir  el  Kassim,  and  ap- 
pointed Omar  Pasha  as  administrator.  His  arbitrary  conduct  caused 
the  Druses  to  unite  with  the  Maronites,  and  both  broke  out  into 
insttrrection  against  the  Turkish  dominion.  The  Christian  powers 
interfei^,  Omar  Pasha  was  recalled,  and  a  Turkish  kaimakan  ap- 
pointed. This  produced  a  partial  suspension  of  hostilities,  but  the 
Druses  still  oontinued  to  acknowledge  only  their  own  chief,  and  in  this 
state  the  country  yet  continues ;  while  the  Maronites  sometimes  have 
a  chief  of  their  own,  and  aometunes  submit  to  the  chief  of  the  Druses. 
The  emir  has  under  him  several  subordinate  emin,  or  local  chiefs,  in 
Tarious  districts  of  the  mountains,  some  of  whom  are  Druses  and 
others  ICaronites.  As  the  whole  population  is  armed  and  trained  to 
the  use  of  the  gun,  it  is  said  that  in  case  of  need  the  emir  can  collect  in 
a  veiy  short  time  30,000  men ;  but  this  must  be  only  part  of  the 
individoals  capable  of  bearing  arms,  as  the  Maronite  population  alone 
ia  said  to  be  more  than  200,000,  and  the  Druses  are  stated  by  Mr. 
F&ton  ('The  Modem  Syrians,'  1841),  to  be  about  70,000. 

The  Druses  are  divided  into  two  classes :  the  Akkal  and  the  Jukhal, 
the  initiated  and  the  ignorant.  No  religious  duties  are  imposed,  but 
their  creed  includes  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  God's  five  superior  spiritual 
menengen,  including  Hamza  and  Christ;  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls ;  in  the  triumph  of  their  religion ;  and  in  the  renunciation  of 
the  seven  points  of  Islamism.  The  Akkals  make  an  assumption  of 
superior  morality ;  they  neither  smoke  tobacco  nor  drink  spirituous 
liquon;  they  use  no  bad  language ;  and  profess  to  abhor  falsehood, 
but  do  not  scruple  to  exercise  equivocation.  They  meet  for  religious 
purposes  every  Friday  evening  at  an  hour  after  dusk,  when  they 
read  extracts  from  their  religious  books.  All  the  Druse  women  are 
taught  to  read  and  write.  The  penalty  of  death,  it  is  said,  would  be 
incurred  by  any  one  who  should  turn  Mussulman  or  Christian.  They 
make  no  proeelytee.  As  to  the  nature  of  their  secret  doctrine,  we 
hare  an  aopoimt  ol  it  in  De  Sacy's '  Chrestomathie  Arabe/  voL  ii ;  but 
how  bi  it  can  be  relied  upon  is  still  a  question  with  some,  as  it 
depends  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  books  from  which  De  Sacy 
has  extncted  it.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  fact  there  are  any  secret 
doctrines.  It  appears  however  pretty  certain  that  the  Druses  are,  or 
were  originally,  disciples  of  Hakem  biamr  Ilia,  the  sixth  Fatimite 
caliph  of  Egypt,  who  in  the  11th  century  proclaimed  himself  to  be 
an  incarnation  of  the  Divinity,  and  who  established  a  secret  lodge  at 
Cairo,  divided  into  nine  degrees,  the  last  of  which  taught  the  super* 
fiuousness  of  ail  religions,  the  indifference  of  human  actions,  ico.  (Von 
Hanuner,  'Geschichte  der  Assassinen,'  1818.)  The  Assassins  them- 
selves were  a  derivation  of  Hakem's  sect,  which  was  itself  an  ofEshoot 
of  the  great  echism  of  the  Ismaelites,  a  remnant  of  whom  still  exists 
in  Sjria,  in  the  mountains  east  of  Tortosa,  near  their  ancient  strong- 
hold Maszyad  Hakem  disappeared,  probably  by  assassination,  in  one 
of  his  solitary  vralks  near  Cairo,  but  his  disciples  expect  his  return, 
when  he  is  to  reign  over  the  world 

The  Assassins,  however,  now  called  Ansayrii,  are  distinct  from  the 
Drusea,  with  whom  there  are  frequently  hostile  conflicts,  though  the 
emir  Beshir  has  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  them.  All  agree,  how- 
ever, in  saying  that  all  these  sects,  Druses,  Maronites,  and  Ansayrii, 
^  industrious,  brave,  Aid  hospitable :  their  country  is  a  land  of  refuge 
trum  Turkish  oppression ;  they  pay  few  taxes,  as  the  emir  has  lands  or 
domams  belonging  to  him,  from  which  he  draws  his  chief  revenue. 
Silk  is  the  staple  article  for  exportation,  by  way  of  Beiroot.  The  mul- 
berry, the  vine,  the  fig,  and  other  fruit-trees,  are  reared  in  the  lower 
ridges  of  the  Libanus,  while  the  higher  range  affords  good  pastures. 
Cotton  is  also  cultivated  and  manufactured.  The  plains,  especially 
the  Bekaa,  produce  com.  There  are  a  number  of  convents  scattered 
about  the  mountains;  there  is  a  Maronite  college  for  the  study  of 
Bjriac  at'Aain  el  Warka,  and  another  for  the  Melchite  students  at 
I)eir  el  Mhalles.  Burckhardt,  who  crossed  the  Libanus  in  different 
<hrections,  gives  the  names  of  many  towns  or  villages  inhabited  by 
Dnues  and  Maronites,  some  of  them  considerable  places,  such  as 
Hwbeya,  with  700  houses ;  Zahle,  in  the  Bekaa,  with  900,  this  is  now 
the  residence  ol  the  emir  Beshir,  or  chief ;  Shirrei,  near  Tripoli,  &c 
The  Druses  dreas  differentiy  from  the  Maronites:  the  men  wear  a 
coarse  woollen  beneeeh,  or  cloak,  black,  with  white  stripes,  thrown 
over  a  waistcoat,  and  loose  breeches  of  the  same  stuff,  tied  round  the 
^aist  by  a  sash  of  white  or  red  linen  with  fringed  ends ;  their  turban 
u  swelled  out  from  the  head  into  a  shape  resembling  a  turnip,  and 
"^  at  the  top.  The  women  wear  a  coarse  blue  jacket  and  jwtticoat, 
ifithout  any  stockings,  and  their  hair  plaited  and  hanging  down  in 


tails  behind.  When  they  dress  they  put  on  their  head  the  Takeel,  a 
hollow  tube  of  silver  or  tin,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  shaped 
like  a  truncated  cone ;  this  cone  is  worn  even  by  young  female  childjren 
whom  Mr.  Paton  says  he  has  seen  adorned  with  it  while  sleeping  in 
bed.  Over  this  cone  when  the  ladies  are  full  dressed  is  thrown  a  white 
piece  of  linen,  which  completely  envelopes  the  body;  they  also  wear 
silver  bobs  tied  to  their  tresses. 

DRY  PILE,  a  voltaic  arrangement  originally  intended  to  consist  of 
solid  elements.     [Galvanism.] 

DRY  ROT,  a  term  very  incorrectly  given  to  a  species  of  decompo- 
sition and  destruction  of  the  wood  used  in  constructive  operations, 
arising  from  the  fermentation  of  the  alburnum  of  the  sap  retained  in 
the  wood  (under  the  influence  of  moist  warmth  and  confined  air) ;  and 
the  subsequent  growth  of  a  fungoid  excrescence,  which  destroys  the 
cohesion  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  it  to 
a  powder.  It  is  from  the  latter  phenomenon  that  the  peculiar  action 
known  as  the  "  dry  rot  **  takes  its  name,  though,  unquestionably,  the 
action  itself  is  not  properly  speaking  a  drp  one. 

It  is  usually  considered  that  wood  felled  at  those  periods  of  the 
year  in  which  the  sap  is  rising  in  the  trees  is  more  exposed  to  this 
species  of  decay  than  when  it  has  been  felled  later  in  the  season ;  but, 
in  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  really  important  condition  to  be 
attained  in  emploving  any  description  of  wood  is,  that  a  free  circu- 
lation  of  air  shoula  be  maintained  around  it  in  every  direction.  There 
have  been  suggested  a  countiess  number  of  processes  for  the  pre- 
vention of  dry  rot ;  amongst  the  most  successful  of  which  may  be 
cited  Ryan's  process,  or  the  use  of  a  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury ;  Payne's  process,  or  the  use  of  the  sulphate  and  muriate  of  lime 
and^the  sulphate  of  iron  in  solution ;  Margary's  process,  or  the  use  of 
a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper ;  Burnett's  process,  or  the  use  of  a 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc ;  Boucherie's  process,  or  the  use  of  the 
pyrolignite  of  iron ;  and  Bethell's  process,  or  the  use  of  creosote,  with 
a  small  proportion  of  the  pyrolignite  of  iron.  It  seems,  nevertiieless, 
that  the  results  of  all  these  processes  are  at  the  best  uncertain ;  and  it 
therefore  behoves  the  builder  carefully  to  select  the  soxmdest  timber 
for  the  bearings  in  walls,  and  such  other  positions  wherein  it  may  be 
exposed  to  damp ;  and,  above  all  things,  to  leave  as  much  space  as 
possible  around  the  bearings,  and  to  secure  a  free  circulation  of  air 
about  them. 

There  are  some  valuable  treatises  by  Faraday  and  by  Birkbeck  on 
the  subject  of  the  prevention  of  dry  rot,  based  upon  the  principles 
mentioned  here. 

DRYING  MACHINES.  A  valuable  improvement  has  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years  in  the  mode  of  drying  textile  fabrics  which 
have  been  bleached  or  otherwise  wetted.  In  the  ordinary  mode  of 
drying  by  exposure  to  the  open  air,  the  moisture  gradually  evaporates ; 
in  a  hot  room  this  evaporation  is  expedited ;  but  in  the  diying  machine 
the  mechanical  principle  of  centrifugal  force  is  applied  in  a  singular 

A  drying  machine  was  brought  into  use  in  Paris  in  1839,  by  Messrs. 
Penzolt  and  Leveaque.  It  acted  on  the  centrifugal  system.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  drums  or  cylinders,  one  within  the  other ;  the  inner  one 
being  pierced  with  holes.  The  textile  goods,  wetted  by  the  process  of 
washing,  scouring,  or  bleaching,  were  placed  within  the  inner  cylinder, 
which  was  then  made  to  revolve  with  a  rapidity  of  4000  turns  in  a 
minute ;  the  cloth  was  driven  forcibly  against  tne  perforated  surface, 
and  the  water  driven  through  the  holes  with  such  irresistible  force  that 
the  cloth  became  nearly  dry  in  three  or  four  minutes. 

In  1844  Messrs  Keeley  and  AUiott,  of  Nottingham,  patented  a  very 
elaborate  machine  to  facilitate  the  scouring,  bleaching,  or  dyeing  of 
doth.  The  same  inventors  had  before  introduced  a  machine  very 
similar  in  principle  to  that  of  Messrs.  Penzolt  and  Levesque ;  but  in 
the  new  machine,  the  cloth  is  put  into  a  certain  compartment,  the 
bleaching  or  scouring  liquid  into  another  compartment,  and  the 
machine  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly ;  the  centrifugal  force  generated  by 
the  movement  drives  the  hquid  speedily  and  effectually  through  every 
pore  of  the  doth — Cleaving  the  cloth  instantly  afterwards  almost  in  a 
state  of  dryness,  and  bleached  likewise. 

This  principle,  the  application  of  centrifugal  force  to  produce  a 
drying  action,  is  now  very  extensively  adopted;  the  methods  vary 
considerably  in  detail,  but  their  general  arrangement  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  above  two  examples. ' 

DUAL  NUMBER.  The  Greek,  Sanscrit,  and  Gothic  of  andent,  and 
the  Litiiuanian  of  modem  languages,  in  addition  to  the  undefined 
plural  which  they  share  with  other  tongues,  possess  also  forms  of  the 
verb  and  noun  in  which  two  persons  or  things  are  denoted,  called  the 
dual  number.  On  a  careful  consideration  of  the  suffixes  which  are 
supposed  to  convey  this  notion,  there  seems  reason  for  believing  that 
the  idea  of  duality  was  not  originally  contained  in  them,  but  simply 
that  of  imlimited  plurality. 

The  sufilx  of  plurality  which  belongs  to  the  Indo-Teutonic  languages 
seems  to  have  had  two  forms,  en  and  et,  as  in  the  English  kousen  and 
houses.  Thus  the  Greeks  had  two  forms  for  the  first  person  plural  of 
their  verbs  active,  tuptomen  and  iuptomes.  In  the  second  person,  the 
Latin  language  gives  the  sufi&x  Hs,  seribiHs ;  probably  the  Greek,  in 
its  oldest  character,  would  have  presented  us  with  a  suffix  tes,  but  the 
forms  of  that  language  which  have  come  down  to  us  give  only  the 
abbreviated  te,  tuptete.    But  if  there  existed  a  double  form  for  the 
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second  person  as  well  as  for  the  first,  we  should  in  that  case  haye  also 
tupttten,  or  rather  tupteton,  seeing  that  to  the  Qreek  ear  ton  was  a  more 
familiar  termination.  Li  the  third  person  the  dual  ton  might  well 
represent  a  plural,  as  the  oldest  form  of  that  person  in  the  singular 
gives  a  suffix  <i,  esti  ;  and  thin,  with  the  plural  termination  n,  would 
produce  a  syllable  which  might  readily  take  the  same  shape  as  the 
second  person  dual. 

In  the  nouns  the  same  analogy  prevails.  The  nominatives  and 
^nitives  of  the  dual  and  plural  differ  no  more  than  might  be  expected 
m  two  dialects  :  in  the  dative,  the  difference  consists  in  the  one  number 
having  a  final  n,  the  other  ant;  while  the  accusative  dual  has  lost  the 
final  sigma,  a  fate  common  enough  with  that  letter  in  the  Greek 
language,  as  may  be  seen  even  in  the  plural  nominatives,  mousaif  logoi, 
which  the  analogy  of  the  other  declensions  proves  to  have  once  possessed 
that  letter.  We  have  already  seen  an  example  of  the  same  loss  in  the 
second  person  plural  of  the  verb.  Similarly  in  the  Lithuanian  from 
pona  "  master,"  we  have  a  pi.  ac.  ponHs,  dual  ac.  ponH;  pi.  dat.  p6ndm^, 
dual  dat.  pdnam.  In  the  pronouns,  again,  the  same  confusion  of  the 
two  numbers  prevails.  Thus  the  Greek  dual  of  the  pronoun  /  con- 
tains the  very  same  element,  no,  which  in  the  Latin  is  appropriated  to 
the  plural. 

In  the  Gothic  verb  the  same  principle  may  be  traced.  A  specimen 
may  be  seen  in  the  second  person  dual  which  has  the  suffix,  it,  a  form 
more  closely  approaching  the  old  plural  suffix  tis,  which  has  been 
above  mentioned,  than  even  the  th,  which  is  the  suffix  of  the  same 
person  in  the  plural. 

Again  in  the  Lithuanian,  while  the  first  person  plural  of  the  verb, 
which  ends  in  me,  has  derived  that  suffix  from  the  older  form  mat,  or 
mrt,  the  dual  of  the  same  person  ends  in  ra,  which  has  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  our  plural  wf,  while  the  plural  and  dual  of  the  second 
person  have  for  suffixes  respectively  te  and  ta,  both  originating  in  an 
earlier  taa  or  tes.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  Sanscrit  verb  of 
the  Parasmaipadam  form  of  the  potential  and  imperative  moods,  and 
of  the  preterits  called  by  Bopp  "  Pncteritum  augmentatum  uniforme 
et  multiforme."  The  terminations  of  the  first  persons  of  the  dual  and 
plural  respectively  in  the  present  of  the  Parasmaipadam  are  toot  and 
moi  ;  of  the  second  and  third  persons  dual  respectively,  thai  and  iaJk ; 
and  of  the  second  person  plural,  tka. 

If  it  be  admitted  then  that  the  dual  in  its  origin  was  not  confined 
to  the  notion  of  two,  it  remains  to  consider  how  that  notion  was 
superadded.  Perhaps  the  following  may  not  be  an  unreasonable  con- 
jecture. In  many  countries  there  are  two  or  more  dialects  co-existing, 
one  among  the  educated  and  in  towns,  which  we  may  call  the  language 
of  books ;  the  other,  the  older  and  more  natural  language  of  the  dis- 
trict, not  yet  wholly  supplanted  by  the  former.  In  the  places  of  public 
meeting,  whether  for  religious  or  political  purposes,  the  dialect  which 
happens  to  belong  to  the  more  educated  class  will  prevail,  while  the 
other,  as  genuine,  though  not  so  fortunate  a  dialect,  will  still  Tnaintftin 
its  ground  by  the  fireside.  The  former  will  be  addressed  to  himdreds, 
the  latter  commonly  to  one  or  two  individuals.  Hence  the  colloquial 
and  fikmiliar  dialect  of  the  cottage  may  well  be  borrowed  by  even  the 
public  speaker  when  speaking  of  two  persons ;  and  thus  the  notion  of 
duality,  which  at  first  was  only  accidentally  united  with  a  certain  suffix, 
becomes  in  the  end  the  inseparable  and  essential  meaning  thereol 
Something  parallel  to  this  may  be  seen  in  l^e  double  forms  of  the 
English  verb  to  be.  While  ow,  art,  is,  are  honoured  by  the  favour  of 
the  learned,  the  unlearned  stUl  retain,  and  with  as  good  a  title,  the 
genuine  forms  be,  best,  bes,  or  be.  These  are  both  indicatives,  yet  it  is 
already  a  common  practice  to  look  upon  the  latter  set  of  forms  as  con- 
stituting a  subjunctive.  Of  course  what  has  been  here  said  does  not 
apply  to  forms  in  which  a  visible  representation  of  the  idea  "  two " 
presents  itself,  as  in  the  Lithuanian  tadu,  "  these  two,"  from  ta, "  this," 
anudu,  "  those  two,"  from  an,  "  that." 

An  interesting  discussion  by  William  Humboldt  on  the  dual  is 
printed  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,*  for 
the  yew- 1827  ('  Abhandlungen  der  historidi-philologischen  Klasse  der 
Komglichen  Academic  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,'  aus  dem  Jahr 
1827,  p.  161-107),  to  which  we  refer  our  readers,  though  the  views 
explained  in  that  essay  differ  from  those  of  the  present  article. 

DUCAT,  DUCATOON.    [Monbt.J 

DUCTILITY  is  that  property  of  bodies,  and  more  especially  of 
certain  metals,  in  virtue  of  which  they  can  be  drawn  out  in  length, 
while  their  diameter  is  diminished  without  any  actual  fracture  or 
solution  of  continuity ;  in  other  words,  it  is  upon  this  property  that 
the  wire-drawing  of  metals  depends.  The  following  is  given  in  most 
chemical  books  as  the  order  of  ductility  of  the  metals  which  possess 
the  properly  in  the  highest  degree ;  that  of  the  first-mentioned  bemg 
the  greatest :  gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  nickel, 
jpalUuHam,  cadmium.  This  list  would  appear  to  require  revision,  and 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  be  able  so  to  represent  the  ductility  of 
the  various  metals  numerically.  In  the  wire  trade  considerable  con- 
fusion exists  in  the  gauge,  that  used  in  Birmingham  for  iron  wire 
differing  from  that  used  for  gold,  silver,  &c.,  while  both  differ  from 
the  Lancashire  gauge  for  round  steel  wire.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
scientific  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  order  and  amount 
of  ductility  of  the  various  metals.     In  our  best  books  on  chemistrv 


the  statements  are  loose,  and  unsatisfactory.   Thus  in  Gmelius,  '  Hand- 
book of  Chemistry,'  (Cavendish  Society's  Translation),  it  is  stated  (vi. 


204)  that  ^roM  is  the  most  ductile  of  the  metals,  because  it  can  be 
hammered  into  leaves  xz^u^  th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  thus  confoimd- 
ing  maUeability  and  ductility,  which  are  different  properties.  It  is 
further  stated,  that  one  grain  of  gold  may  be  made  to  cover  56*75 
square  inches ;  or  be  drawn  into  a  wire  500  feet  in  length.  In  like 
manner  it  is  stated  that  uLver  can  be  beaten  out  into  leaves  O'OOOOl 
inch  in  thickness ;  while  one  grain  of  the  metal  can  be  drawn  into  a 
wire  400  feet  in  length.  On  referring  however  to  platinum,  the  duc- 
tility is  at  once  ascertained,  because  Dr.  WoUaston  has  furnished 
accurate  data  on  the  subject.  Platinum  alone  can  be  drawn  into  a 
wire  ^uth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  but  when  protected  by  being 

enclosed  in  a  silver  wire,  it  may  be  gradually  reduced  to  sussi^  ^^  ^^^ 
inch  in  thickness,  but  in  such  case  the  wire  is  not  coherent  in  long 
pieces.*  The  circumstance  that  silver  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and 
platinum  not,  allows  this  artifice  to  be  practised,  for  after  having  drawn 
the  compound  mre  to  its  extreme  limit,  the  silver  can  be  washed  off  in 
nitric  acid,  leaving  its  central  core  of  platinum  thus  considerably 
reduced.  In  the  above  list,  a  low  degree  of  ductility  is  given  to 
palladium,  which  is  clearly  wrong,  for  the  latest  authorities  state  this 
metal  to  be  somewhat  less  ductile  than  platinum.  Both  platinum  and 
palladium  can  be  rolled  out  into  thin  leaves  or  foil,  but  their  mallea- 
bility is  very  inferior  to  that  of  gold  and  silver,  and  even  copper. 
Copper  and  iron  are  said  to  be  capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  very  thin 
wire ;  sheet  iron  has  been  produced  the  j^th  of  an  inch  in  thjckneas. 
Between  the  temperatures  of  100°  and  150",  nnc  may  be  extended  into 
thin  plates  and  wires,  heat  being  required  to  get  rid  of  the  crystal- 
line texture.  Tin  cannot  be  drawn  into  fine  wires,  but  nicbd  may  be 
hammered  either  cold  or  hot  into  plates  ^th  of  an  inch  in  thickneas, 
and  drawn  out  into  wires  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  probable 
also,  that  cadmium  is  wrongly  placed,  since  it  can  be  easily  beaten  out 
into  thin  plates,  or  drawn  into  wires,  whereas  Hn  cannot  be  drawn  into 
a  fine  wire.  Hence  it  appears  that  although  the  malleabili^  and 
ductility  of  metals  are  connected,  they  are  not  always  in  the  same 
proportion ;  iron,  for  example,  though  very  ductile,  cannot  be  beaten 
into  very  thin  laminss.  The  (tifference  between  ductility  and  maUea- 
bility has  been  ascribed  to  the  figure  and  arrangement  of  the  particles 
of  the  metals ;  the  malleable  metals  may  be  conceived  to  consist  of 
small  plates,  and  the  ductile  metals  of  minute  fibres  placed  beside  or 
over  each  other ;  the  one  sUde  by  their  flat  surfaces,  the  other  lengthen 
and  exert  an  adhesion  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.      [Wiax- 

DBAWINO.] 

Ductility  is  not  confined  to  the  metals.  QUus  at  a  red  heat  possesses 
the  property  in  a  remarkable  degree.  If  a  rod  of  glass  be  heated  at 
the  enameller's  lamp,  and  a  portion  of  it  drawn  out  and  attached  to  a 
wheel,  which  is  then  to  be  turned  rapidly,  it  will  be  encircled  by  a 
number  of  coils  of  very  fine  glass  thread  with  an  elliptical  section, 
one  diameter  being  three  or  four  times  hager  than  the  other.  The 
flexibility  of  these  fibres  is  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  spida^s  wd>, 
which  is  also  a  good  instance  of  ductility.  Certain  days  mixed  with 
water  ako  form  a  ductile  mass.  Hand-spun  yams  often  present 
threac|/9  surprisingly  fine  and  perfect,  some  flax-yams  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  being  what  are  tedinically  known  as  1200*b  warp, 
and  1600's  veft. 

DUELLING.  The  rise  of  the  practice  of  duelling  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  trial  by  battle  which  obtained  in  early  ages,  jointly  with  the 
single  combat  or  tournament  of  the  age  of  chivahy,  which  again  most 
probably  owed  its  own  existence  to  the  early  tnal  by  battle.  The 
trial  by  battle,  or  duel  (as  it  was  also  called),  was  resorted  to,  in 
accordance  with  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  time,  as  a  sure  means 
of  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  person  chai^ged  with  a  crime, 
or  of  adjudicating  a  disputed  right.  It  was  thought  that  God  took 
care  to  see  that,  in  every  case,  innocence  was  vindicated  and  justice 
observed.  The  trial  by  battle  was  introduced  into  England  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  established  in  three  cases ;  nam^y,  in  the  court- 
martial  or  court  of  chivalry,  in  appeals  of  felony,  and  in  civil  caseis 
upon  issue  joined  in  a  writ  of  right.  Once  e^blished  as  a  mode 
of  trial,  the  duel  was  retained  after  the  superstition  which  had 
given  rise  to  it  had  died  away,  and  was  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wreaking  vengeance,  or  gaining  reputation  by  the  display  of 
courage.  Then  came  the  age  of  ciiivalry,  with  its  worship  of  punctilio 
and  personal  prowess,  its  tilts  and  tournaments,  and  the  duel,  origi- 
nally a  mode  of  trial  established  by  law,  beoune  in  time  (what  it 
now  is)  a  practice  dependent  on  fashion  or  certain  conventional  rules 
of  honour. 

It  is  an  instance  of  the  length  of  time  for  which  abused  and  im- 

*  In  Moseley's  *  lUoBtratioiis  of  Mecha&les'  (1889),  the  finest  pUtiavm  wira 

is  Bald  to  be    ^^^h  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  evidoitly  a  dcrkal 

blunder,  or  a  printer's  mistake,  in  pnttinir  two  ciphers  too  many.  Tet  we  find 
this  mistake  repeated  in  Dr.  Oolding  Bird's  *  Natural  PhilOMphy  *  (1854),  and, 
as  if  to  remove  ail  doabt  in  the  matter,  the  fraction,  which  we  have  ao  means  of 
measnring,  it  printed  in  words  instead  of  iignree.  **  The  finest  of  these  wires  is 
bat  one  three-millionth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  140  of  than  placed  together 
would  Just  equal  in  thickness  a  single  fibre  of  silk."  It  is  remarkable  thmt  this 
statement  is  given  on  tbe  high  authoiity  of  Dr.  WoUaston,  when  it  wlU  be  •€«&, 
on  referring  to  his  paper  contained  in  the  *  Phil.  Trsns.'  (1818,  p.  114),  that  his 

finest  platinum  wire  did  not  exceed  juTQizth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
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proper  olisolete  lavra  are  often  allowed  to  encumber  the  English 
statute-book,  that  the  trial  by  battle  in  appeals  of  felony  and  write  of 
right  was  only  abolished  in  1818.  An  appeal  of  felony  had  been 
brought  in  the  previous  year,  in  a  case  of  murder,  and  ihe  appellee 
had  resorted  to  his  right  of  demanding  wager  of  battle  (Ashford  v. 
Thornton,  1  Bam.  and  Aid.  405).  The  appeal  was  not  prooeededwith, 
so  that  the  barbarous  encounter  did  not  take  place.    [Appeal.] 

The  law  of  England  makes  no  distinction  between  the  killing  of  a 
man  in  a  duel  and  other  species  of  murder :  and  the  seconds  of  both 
parties  are  also  guilty  of  murder.  But  the  practice  of  duelling  has 
been  maintained  against  laws  human  and  divine;  and  it  may  be 
well  to  enter  a  little  into  the  reasons  of  tins  practice,  without  reference 
to  its  illegality,  or  to  its  variance,  which  no  one  will  dispute,  with 
Christianity. 

The  professed  object  of  a  duel  is  tatisfaetion.  The  affronter  pro- 
fesses to  have  satisfied  the  man  whom  he  has  affronted,  and  the 
challenger  professes  to  have  been  satisfied  by  the  man  whom  he  has 
challenged,  after  they  have  fired,  or  have  had  an  opportunity  of  firing, 
pistols  at  one  another.  That  this  satisfaction  is  of  the  nature  of 
reparation,  is  of  course  out  of  the  question.  Satisfaction  in  this  its 
most  obvious  sense,  or  reparation  for  an  injury,  cannot  be  effected  by 
the  injured  man  firing  at  his  injurer,  and  bemg  fired  at  in  return. 

The  satisfiaction  furnished  by  a  duel  is  of  a  different  sort,  and  of  a 
sort  which,  were  it  distinctly  comprehended,  would  at  once  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  practice ;  it  is  a  satisfaction  occasioned  by  the  know- 
ledge that,  by  standing  fire,  the  challenger  has  shown  his  courage,  and 
that  the  world  cannot  call  him  coward.  Now  it  is  clear  that  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  dissatisfaction  on  this  point,-  previous  to  the 
fighting  of  the  duel,  and  therefore  no  reason  for  seeking  satisfaction  of 
t^  sort,  were  it  not  that  the  practice  of  duelling  existed  Were  men 
not  in  the  habit  of  fighting  duels,  and  therefore  not  expected  to  expose 
themselves  to  fire  after  having  received  an  affiront,  there  would  be  no 
ground  for  calling  their  courage  into  question,  and  therefore  no  neces- 
fldty  for  satisfying  themsdves  that  the  world  thinks  them  courageous. 
The  practice  of  duelUng  thus  causes  the  evil  which  it  is  called  in  to 
remedy, — ^the  injury  for  which  it  is  required  to  administer  satisfaction. 
And  every  one  who  saw  this  would  immediately  see  the  absurdity  of 
the  practice.  But  the  word  taiisfaction  is  conveniently  ambiguous. 
When  one  speaks  of  it,  or  hears  it  spoken  of,  one  thinks  of  that  satis- 
facti<m  which  means  reparation  for  an  injury,  and  which  is  not 
the  sattsfaction  f uraished  by  the  dueL  Thus  are  men  the  dupes  of 
words. 

The  real  object  then  of  the  duel  is,  in  most  cases,  to  satisfy  the 
person  who  provokes  it,  or  who  sends  the  challenge,  that  the  world 
does  not  suspect  him  of  a  want  of  courage ;  and  it  will  be  useful  to 
observe,  in  passing,  that  the  duel  furnishes  this  sort  of  satisfaction  as 
well  to  the  man  who  gave  the  affiront,  as  to  him  who  was  afifronted. 
Its  object  also,  in  certain  cases,  is  doubtless  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of 
the  man  who  has  received  an  affront.  But  in  all  cases  the  object 
which  is  professed,  or  generally  understood  to  be  professed,  of  satis- 
faction in  the  sense  of  reparation  for  the  afiront,  is  no  more  than  a 
pretoice. 

But  though  the  practice  of  duelling  cannot  effect  the  good  of  re- 
pairing an  injury,  it  may  very  possibly  effect  other  sorts  of  good.  The 
advantage  of  the  practice  of  duelling  is  generally  said  to  consist  in  its 
tendency  to  increase  courtesy  and  refinement  of  manners ;  as  it  will  be 
a  reason  for  a  man  to  abstain  from  giving  an  affront,  that  he  wiU  be 
subjected  in  consequence  to  the  fire  of  a  pistol. 

Kow  it  is  clear  in  the  first  place,  that  all  the  affronts  which  are  con- 
stituted reasons  or  grounds  of  duels  by  fashion,  or  the  law  of  honour 
or  public  opinion,  are  so  constituted  because  they  are  judged  by 
public  opinion  deserving  of  disapprobation.     If  then  the  practice  of 
duellhig  did  not  exist,  public  opinion,  which  now  constitutes  these 
afironts  grounds  of  a  duel,  as  being  deserving  of  disapprobation,  would 
still  condemn  them,  and,  condemning  them,  provide  men  with  a 
reason  to  abstain  from  them.     Thus  there  would  still  exist  a  reason 
to  abstain,  in  all  caaes  in  which  the  practice  of  duelling  now  provides 
a  reason.     But,  in  the  second  place,  the  practice  of  duelling  itself 
depends  on  public  opinion  alone.    A  man  fights  because  public  opinion 
judges  that  he  who  in  certain  cases  refuses  to  challenge  or  to  accept 
a  challenge  is  deserving  of  disapprobation :  he  fights  from  fear  of 
public  opinion.    If  he  abstain  from  giving  an  afilront  on  account  of  the 
existence  of  the  practice  of  duelling,  it  is  because  the  fear  of  public 
opinion   would  oblige  hint  to  fight;  he  abstains  then  from  fear  of 
public  opinion.    Now  we  have  seen  that  there  would  be  the  fear  of 
public  opinion  to  deter  him  from  the  affronts  which  now  lead  to  duels, 
if  the  practice  of  duelling  did  not  exist.    Thus  the  practice  of  duelling 
does  not  in  any  case  provide  a  reason  to  abstain,  which  public  opinion 
would  not  provide  without  its  aid.    As  a  means  then  of  increasing 
courtesy  and  refinement  of  manners,  the  practice  of  duelling  is  unne- 
cesBary;  and  inasmuch  as  its  tendency  to  polish  manners  is  the  only 
advantage  which  can,  with  any  show  of  probability,  be  ascribed  to  it, 
there  will  be  no  good  effects  whatever  to  set  against  the  evil  effects 
which  we  now  proceed  to  eniunerate.    There  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
striking  the  balance  between  good  and  eviL 

First,  the  practice  of  duelling  is  disadvantageous,  inasmuch  as  it 
often  diminishes  the  motives  to  abstain  from  an  affiront.  We  have 
seen  that  the  existence  of  this  practice  leads  public  opinion  to  enjoy 
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itself  concerning  the  courage  of  the  two  persons,  who  (the  one  having 
affronted  and  the  other  having  been  afl&t)nted)  are  in  a  situation  in 
which,  according  to  custom  or  fashion,  a  duel  takes  place.  Public 
opinion  then  is  diverted  b^  the  practice  of  duelling  from  the  affiront  to 
the  extraneous  consideration  of  the  courage  of  the  two  parties.  It 
censures  the  man  who  has  given  the  affront  only  if  he  shrinks  from  a 
duel ;  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  censure  the  man  who  has  received 
the  affront  for  the  same  reason.  Thus  in  a  ease  where  a  man,  reckless 
of  exposing  his  life,  is  disposed  to  give  afironts,  he  is  certain  that  he 
can  avert  censure  for  an  affront  by  beii^  ready  to  fight  a  duel ;  and  in 
a^  case  where  a  bold  or  reckless  man  is  disposed  to  affront  one  who  is 
timid,  or  a  man  expert  with  the  pistol  one  who  is  a  bad  shot,  he  can 
reckon  on  the  man  whom  he  afih>nts  refusing  to  fight,  and  on  censure 
being  thus  diverted  from  himself  who  has  given  an  affiront  to  him  who 
has  shown  want  of  courage. 

Secondly,  the  practice  of  duelling  is  disadvantageous,  as  increasing 
the  amount  of  injury  which  one  man  can  do  to  another  by  an  affront. 

Thirdly,  the  practice  of  duelling  affords  means  for  the  gratification 
of  vengeance ;  and  thus  tends  to  hurt  the  characters  of  individuals,  by 
the  encouragement  both  of  that  feeling,  and  of  hypocrisy  in  those 
who,  thirsting  for  vengeance,  and  daring  not  to  own  it,  profess  (in  the 
common  ambif^ous  phrase)  to  be  seeking  for  satisfaction. 

Fourthly  (which  is  the  most  important  consideration),  there  are  the 
evils  entailed  by  the  deaths  which  the  practice  of  duelling  brings 
about— evils  entailed  both  on  the  persons  dying,  and  on  their  surviving 
relatives  and  friends.  It  is  an  evil  that  a  man  should  be  out  off  from 
life  "  unhouseled,  unappointed,  unaneled"  It  is  an  evil  that  he  should 
be  taken  from  relatives  and  friends  to  whom  his  life  is,  in  different 
ways  and  degrees,  a  source  of  happiness;  from  parents  who  have 
centred  in  him  their  hopes,  and  to  whom,  in  their  declining  years,  he 
might  be  a  comfort,  or  from  a  wife  and  children  who  look  to  him  for 
support. 

Such  are  the  evil  effects  of  the  practice  of  duelling;  and  there  being 
no  list  of  good  effects  to  set  against  them,  it  follows  immediately  that 
the  tendency  of  the  practice  is,  on  the  whole,  eviL  There  arises,  then, 
the  question,  how  is  it  to  be  got  rid  of  ? 

Were  a  man  who  had  killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel  compelled  by 
the  law  to  support,  or  assist  in  supporting,  some  of  his  surviving 
relatives,  this,  so  fu*  as  it  would  go,  would  be  a  punishment  popular 
and  efficacious.  Public  opinion  would  then  infallibly  be  against  the 
man  who,  having  inctured  the  penalty,  should  endeavour  to  avoid  it. 
And  such  a  punliahment  as  this  would  furthermore  be  superior  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  as  being  susceptible  of  graduation — as  furnishing 
reparation  to  a  portion  of  those  who  have  been  most  injured,  and  as 
preserving  the  offender,  that  he  may  have  aU  those  opportunities, 
which  his  natural  life  will  afford  him,  of  improving  himself  and  of 
benefiting  others. 

A  mild  and  judicious  legislation  would  tend  to  guide  and  improve 
public  opinion ;  whereas  such  a  legislation  as  the  present  tends  only  to 
confirm  it  in  its  evil  ways. 

'  And  as  legislation  may  and  should  assist  the  formation  of  a  right 
public  opinion,  so  is  it  possible  and  desirable  to  operate  independently 
on  public  opinion,  either  that  the  absence  of  good  legislation  may,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  be  compensated  for,  or  that  good  legislation  may  be 
assisted  This  operation  on  public  opinion  must  be  brought  about  by 
the  endeavours  of  individuals.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  man  to  oppose 
this  practice  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power,  both  by  precept  and 
example,— to  abstain  from  challenging  when  he  has  received  an  affit>nt, 
and  to  refuse  a  challenge  when  he  is  considered  to  have  given  one, 
making  public  in  both  cases,  so  far  as  his  situation  allows,  his  reasons 
for  the  course  which  he  takes,  and  thus  inx)ducing  an  imprcj^on  ageunst 
the  practice  as  widely  as  he  can.  In  the  second  of  these  two  cases,  he 
must  either  be  able  to  defend,  or  he  must  apologise  for,  that  which  was 
considered  an  afifront.  If  he  can  defend  it,  or  show  that  the  evil  to 
the  person  insulted  was  overbalanced  by  the  good  accruing  to  others, 
he  refuses  rightly  to  be  fired  at  for  having  been  the  author  of  a  benefit ; 
or,  if  unable  to  defend  the  afiront,  he  apologises  for  it,  he  performs  a 
manly  and  a  rational  part  in  refusing  to  fire  at  a  man  whose  feelings  he 
has  wantonly  injured 

This  duty  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  public  men,  whose  sphere  of 
influence  is  larger,  and  whose  means  of  producing  good  effects  by 
example  are  therefore  greater,  than  those  of  others.  A  public  man 
who  should  at  all  times  refuse  to  challenge  or  to  accept  a  challenge, 
resting  his  refusal  on  the  ground  of  the  evil  tendency  of  duelling,  not 
of  the  infraction  of  some  other  duty  which  an  accident  has  in  his  case 
connected  with  it  (as  the  violation  of  an  oath),  and  who  should  at  the 
same  time  preserve  himself  from  suspicion  or  reproach  by  circumspec- 
tion in  speech,  by  a  manly  defence,  where  it  is  possible,  and,  where  it  is 
not,  by  a  manly  apology,  would  be  a  mighty  aid  for  the  extirpation  of 
this  practice.  ^  ' 

The  following  three  new  articles  of  war  were  issued  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1844,  with  a  view  to  the  abatement  of  duelling  in  the 
army : — 

1.  Every  officer  who  shall  give  or  send  a  challenge,  or  who  shall 
accept  any  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  with  another  officer,  or  who,  being 
privy  to  an  intention  to  fight  a  duel,  shall  not  take  active  measures  to 
present  such  duel,  or  who  shall  upbraid  another  for  refusing  or  for  not 
giving  a  challenge,  or  who  shall  reject  or  advise  the  rejection,  of  • 
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reasonable  proposition  made  for  the  honourable  adjustment  of  a  dififer- 
ence,  shall  be  liable,  if  convicted  before  a  general  court-martial,  to  be 
Gftohlered,  or  suffer  such  other  punishment  as  the  court  may  award. 

2.  In  the  event  of  an  officer  being  broi'ght  to  a  court-martial  for 
having  acted  as  a  second  in  a  duel,  if  it  shall  appear  that  «uch  officer 
had  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  effect  an  adjustment  of  the  differ- 
ence on  terms  consistent  with  the  honour  of  both  parties,  and  shall 
have  failed  through  the  unwillingness  of  the  adverse  parties  to  accept 
terms  of  honourable  accommodation,  then  our  will  and  pleasure  is, 
that  such  officer  shall  suffer  su^  punishment  as  the  court  may  award. 

8.  We  hereby  declare  our  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  all  those 
who,  having  had  the  misfortune  of  giving  offence  to,  or  injured  or 
insulted  others,  shall  frankly  explain,  apologise,  or  offer  redress  for  the 
same;  or  who,  having  hid  the  nusfortune  of  receiving  offence,  injury, 
or  insult  from  another,  shall  cordially  accept  frank  explanations, 
apology,  or  redress  for  the  same ;  or  who,  if  such  explanations,  apology, 
or  redress  are  refused  to  be  made  or  accepted,  shall  submit  the  matter 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  or  detach- 
ment, fort,  or  garrison ;  and  we  accordingly  acquit  of  disgrace,  or 
opinion  of  disadvantage,  all  officers  and  soldiers  who,  being  willing  to 
make  or  accept  such  redress,  refuse  to  accept  challenges,  as  they  w:ll  only 
have  acted  as  is  suitable  to  the  character  of  honourable  men,  and  have 
done  their  duty  as  good  soldiers,  who  subject  themselves  to  discipline. 

DUET  iDiutto,  Ital.  from  2>tAo),  a  musical  composition  for  either 
two  voioes  or  two  instruments.  According  to  the  Padre  Martini,  the 
dtto  is  a  vocal  composition  in  the  severe  ecclesiastical  style,  without 
any  kind  of  accompaniment ;  the  dvtetto,  or  diminutive  of  duo,  one 
vritten  more  freely,  in  a  lighter  manner,  and  admitting  accompaniment. 
The  older  word  is  now,  however,  become  obsolete. 

DUKE,  the  title  given  to  those  who  are  in  the  highest  rank  of 
nobility  in  England.  The  order  is  not  older  in  England  than  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  III.  Previously  to  that  reign  those  whom  we  now 
call  the  nobility  connsted  of  the  barons,  a  few  of  whom  were  earls. 
Keither  baron  nor  earl  was  in  those  days,  as  now,  merely  a  title  of 
honour ;  the  barons  were  the  great  tenants  in  chief,  and  the  earls  im- 
portant officers.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  England  there  was  ever 
any  office  or  particular  trust  united  with  the  other  titles  of  nobility, 
viscount,  marquis,  and  duke.  They  seem  to  have  been  from  the  be- 
ginning merely  honorary  distinctions.  They  were  introduced  into 
England  in  imitation  of  our  neighbours  on  the  Continent.  Abroad, 
however,  the  titles  of  duke  and  marquis  had  been  used  to  designate 
persons  who  had  political  power,  and  even  independent  sovereignty. 
The  czar  was  Duke  of  Russia  or  Muscovy.  There  were  the  Dukes  of 
Saxony,  Burgundy,  and  Aquitaine :  persons  with  whom  the  earls  of 
this  country  would  have  ranked,  had  they  been  able  to  maintain  as 
much  independence  of  the  king  as  did  the  dt^es  on  the  Continent  of 
the  Qermanic  or  Gallic  confederacy. 

The  English  word  duke  is  from  the  French  due,  which  originally 
was  used  to  signify  "  a  man  of  the  sword  (a  soldier)  and  of  merit  who 
led  troops."  The  remote  origin  is  the  Latin  dux,  a  "  guide,"  or  a 
"military  commander."  The  word  is  used  by  the  Latin  writers 'to 
signify  generally  any  one  who  has  military  command,  but  sometimes 
"  dux,"  as  an  inferior  officer,  is  contrasted  with  "  imperator,"  com- 
mander  in  chief.  Under  the  Lower  Empire,  dux  was  the  title  of  a 
provincial  general,  who  had  a  command  in  the  provinces.  In  the  time 
of  Constjmtine  there  were  thirty-five  of  these  military  commanders 
stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  who  were  all  duces  or  dukes, 
because  they  had  military  command.  Ten  of  these  dukes  were  also 
honoured  with  the  title  of  comtes  [Couirr],  or  counts.  (Gibbon,  *  De- 
cline and  Fall,'  &c.,  cap.  17.) 

The  German  word  hcnog,  which  corresponds  to  our  dtike,  signifies 
"  a  leader  of  an  army." 

The  first  person  created  a  duke  in  England  was  Edward,  Prmce  of 
Wales,  commonly  called  the  Black  Prince.  He  was  created  Duke  of 
Cornwall  in  parliament,  in  1885,  the  eleventh  year  of  King  Edward  III. 
In  1350,  Henry,  the  king's  cousin,  was  created  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
when  he  died,  in  1361,  his  daughter  and  heir  having  married  John  of 
Gaunt,  the  king's  son,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Lancaster,  his  elder 
brother  Lionel  being  made  at  the  same  time  Duke  of  Clarence.  The 
two  younger  sons  of  King  Edward  III.  were  not  admitted  to  this  high 
digmty  in  the  reign  of  their  father :  but  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL, 
their  nephew  Edmimd  was  made  Duke  of  York,  and  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Gloucester. 

The  dignity  was  thus  at  the  beginning  kept  within  the  circle  of 
those  who  were  by  blood  very  nearly  allied  to  the  king,  and  we  know 
not  whether  the  creation  of  the  great  favourite  of  King  Richard  II.. 
Robert  Vere,  Eari  of  Oxford,  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  Marquis  of  Dublin, 
u  to  be  regarded  as  an  exception.  Whether,  properly  speaking,  an 
A.ngliah  dignity  or  an  Irish,  it  had  but  a  short  endurance,  the  earl 
bemg  so  created  in  1385.  and  attainted  in  1388. 

The  persons  who  were  next  admitted  to  this  high  dignity  were  of 
Uie  fanulies  of  Holland  and  Mowbrav.  The  former  of  these  was  half- 
brother  to  King  Richard  II. ;  and  the  latter  was  the  heir  of  Margaret 
ttie  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  a  younger  son  of 
JiAug  Edward  I.,  which  Margaret  was  created  Duchess  of  Norfolk  in 
t-  I  I^  ^"  ^^  l>eginning  of  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Which  still  exists,  though  there  have  been  several  forfeitures  and  tern- 
^raiy  extinctions.    Next  to  them,  not  to  mention  sons  or  brothers 


of  the  reigning  king,  the  title  was  conferred  on  one  of  the  Beauforts, 
an  illegitinaate  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  was  created  by  King  Henry 
v.,  Duke  of  Exeter.  John  Beaufort,  another  of  this  fanuly,  was  inad« 
Duke  of  Somerset  by  King  Henry  VI. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  title  was  granted  more  widely.  There 
were  at  one  time  ten  duchesses  in  his  court.  The  families  to  whom 
the  dignity  was  gi-anted  in  this  reign  were  the  Staffords,  Beauchamps, 
and  De  la  Poles.  In  1470,  under  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  George 
Nevil  was  made  Duke  of  Bedford,  but  he  was  soon  deprived  of  the 
title,  and  Jasper  Tudor  was  made  Duke  of  Bedford  by  his  nephew 
King  Henry  VII.  in  the  year  of  his  accession. 

King  Henry  VIII.  created  only  two  dukes,  and  both  were  peraoas 
nearly  connected  with  himself ;  one  was  his  own  illegitimate  son,  whom 
he  made  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  other  was  Charles  Brandon,  who 
had  married  the  French  queen,  his  sister,  and  who  was  made  by  him 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  King  Edward  VI.  created  three  dukes ;  his  uncle, 
Edward  Seymour,  the  Protector,  Duke  of  Somerset  (from  whom  the 
present  Duke  of  Somerset  derives  his  descent,  and,  by  reversal  of  an 
attainder,  his  dignity),  Heniy  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  John  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland* 

Queen  Elizabeth  found  on  her  accession  only  one  duke,  Thomas 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  attainder  or  failure  of  male  issue  haring 
extinguished  the  others.  He  was  an  ambitious  nobleman,  and  aspiring 
to  marry  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  Elizabeth  became  jealous  of  him :  he 
was  convicted  of  treason,  beh«uled,  and  his  dignity  extinguished  in 
1572 ;  and  from  that  time  there  was  no  duke  in  the  English  peerage 
except  the  sons  of  King  James  I.,  till  1628,  when  Ludovick  Stuart, 
the  king's  near  relative,  was  made  Duke  of  Richmond,  which  honour 
soon  expired.  In  1627,  George  Villiers  was  created  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  he  and  his  son  were  the  only  dukes  in  England  till  the  civil 
wars,  when  another  of  the  Stuarts  was  made  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
the  king's  nephew,  best  known  by  the  name  of  Prince  Rupert,  Duke 
of  Cumberland. 

In  the  first  year  after  the  return  of  Charles  IX.  from  exile,  he 
restored  the  Seymours  to  their  rank  of  Dukes  of  Somerset,  and  created 
Monk,  the  great  instrument  of  his  return,  Duke  of  Albemarle.  In 
1668,  he  began  to  introduce  his  illegitimate  issue  into  the  peerage 
under  the  title  of  duke,  his  son  James  being  made  in  that  year  Duke 
of  Monmouth.  In  1664,  he  restored  to  the  Howards  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Norfolk ;  and  in  1665  he  created  a  Cavendish,  who  had  held  a  high 
military  command  in  the  civil  war,  Duke  of  Newcastlei  In  1682,  he 
created  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  Duke  of  Beaufort  As  for  the  rest 
the  dignity  was  granted  only  to  issue  of  the  king  or  to  their  mothers. 
The  only  duke  created  by  King  James  II.  was  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
his  natural  son. 

Of  the  families  now  existing,  beside  those  who  are  descended  from 
King  Charles  II.,  only  the  Howards,  the  Seymours,  and  the  Someraete* 
date  their  dukedoms  from  before  the  Revolution.  The  existing  duke- 
doms originally  given  by  Charles  II.  to  his  sons  are  Grafton,  Kichmood, 
and  St.  Albans.  To  the  Duke  of  Richmond  Charles  granted  letten 
patent  which  entitled  him  to  a  tonnage  duty  on  coaL  In  1799  this 
duty  was  commuted  for  an  annuity  of  19,000^  a  year.  The  Duke  oi 
Grafton  is  still  paid  a  pension  of  6SiZL  a-year  out  of  the  Excise 
revenue,  and  8407/.  out  of  the  Post-office  revenue.  The  Duke  of 
St.  Albans  is  Hereditary  Grand  Falconer  of  England.  Under  King 
William  and  Queen  Anne  several  families  which  had  previously  enjoy^i 
the  title  of  earls  were  advanced  to  dukedoms,  as  Paulet  Duke  of  Bolton, 
Talbot  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  Osborne  Duke  of  Leeds,  Russell  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Cavendish  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Holies  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Churchill  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Sheffield  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire, 
Manners  Duke  of  Rutland,  Montagu  Duke  of  Montagu,  Douglas  Duke 
of  Dover,  Gray  Duke  of  Kent,  Hamilton  Duke  of  Brandon;  beaidei 
members  of  the  royal  family  and  Marshal  Schombei^g,  who  was  made 
an  English  peer  as  Duke  of  Schombei^.  This  great  aocenion  gave  an 
entirely  new  character  to  the  dignity.  King  George  I.,  besidea  the 
dukedoms  in  his  own  family,  made  Bertie  Duke  of  Ancaster.  Pierre- 
point  Duke  of  Kingston,  Pelham  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Bentinck  Duke 
of  Portland,  Wharton  Duke  of  Wharton,  Brydges  Duke  of  Chaodos. 
Campbell  Duke  of  Greenwich,  Montagu  Duke  of  Manchester,  Sackrille 
Duke  of  Dorset,  and  Egerton  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  George  U.  created 
no  duke  out  of  his  own  family,  and  the  only  addition  he  can  be  aid  to 
have  made  to  this  branch  of  the  peerage,  was  by  enlai^ging  the  liroita- 
tion  of  the  Pelham  dukedom  of  Newcastle  so  as  to  oomprehend  the 
Clintons,  by  whom  the  dukedom  is  now  possessed.  Fit>m  1720  to 
1766,  there  was  no  creation  of  an  Enghsh  duke  except  in  the  royal 
house.  In  that  year  the  representative  of  the  ancient  house  of  Percj 
was  made  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Montagu, 
which  had  become  extinct,  was  revived  in  the  Brudenels,  the  hem. 
The  same  forbearance  to  confer  this  digmty  existed  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  reign ;  and  during  the  reign  of  George  IV.  no  dukedom 
was  created  out  of  the  royal  house,  till  the  eminent  services  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  markeid  him  out  as  deserving  the  honour  of  the 
highest  rank  wMch  the  king  has  it  in  his  power  to  confer.  His  duke- 
dom was  created  in  1814,  forty-seven  years  after  the  creation  of  a 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  Marquia  of  Buckingham  was  advaoc^l 
to  the  rank  of  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos  in  1822,  so  that  for 
a  hundred  years,  namely,  from  1720  to  1822,  only  lour  families  w«f 
admitted  to  this  honour. 
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During  the  reign  of  William  IV.  two  dukedoms  were  created,  Qower 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  uid  Vane  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

The  whole  number  of  dukes  in  the  English  peerage  is  at  present 
twenty,  exclusive  of  the  blood  royal.  There  are  seven  Scottish  dukes 
(Argyll,  AthoU,  Buccleuch,  Hamilton,  Lennox,  Montrose,  and  Rox- 
burghe),  of  whom  one  (Hamilton)  is  also  an  English  duke.  The  only 
Irish  duke  is  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

All  the  dukes  of  England  have  been  created  by  letters  patent,  in 
which  the  course  of  succession  has  been  plainly  pointed  out.  Generally 
the  limitation  is  to  the  male  heirs  of  the  body. 

DULCIMER,  a  very  ancient  musical  instrument,  and  not  yet  en- 
tirely fallen  into  disuse.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  of  this  being 
the  pealtery,  or  paalterium,  or  nebel,  of  the  Hebrews.  In  shape  it  was 
sometimes  a  triangle,  sometimes  a  trapezium,  as  appears  from  Lusci- 
nius,  Kircher,  and  Blanchinus,  a  fact  overlooked  by  Sir  John  Hawkins^ 
who  ai^es  in  opposition  to  Kircher,  that  the  instrument  took  different 
names  according  to  its  different  forms.  The  dulcimer,  as  now  used 
by  street-musicians,  to  whom  it  is  confined,  is  a  trapezium  in  shape, 
has  many  strings,  two  to  each  note,  and  is  struck  by  a  pair  of  sticks 
with  wooden  or  metallic  knobs.  The  tone  much  resembles  that  of  the 
old  spinnet,  and  in  skilful  hands  the  Instrument  is  of  rather  an  sgree- 
ftble  kind.    [CiTOLE.] 

DULCIN.    [Manwite.] 

DULCOSE.    [Mankite.] 

t)UMASIK.  A  derivative  chemical  compound  from  acetone. 
Nothing  satisfactory  is  luiown  respecting  it. 

DUMBNESS.    [Deaf  a»d  Dumb.] 

DUNES,  DOWNS,  snd  siso  DENES,  are  hilloda  of  sand  formed 
slong  the  sea-coast. 

The  word  thus  variously  given  has  been  usually  regarded  to  be 
formed  from  the  French  dane,  or  from  the  Celtic  dun,  a  mountain.  A 
monastic  history,  repeatedly  cited  with  respect  to  it,  is  again  cited 
here ;  because  it  preserves  two  forms  of  this  word  as  applied  to  the 
Fubjects  of  this  article.  This  is  the  '  Compend.  Chronolog.  Exord.  et 
Progress.  Abbat.  Clariss.  B.  Maris  de  Dania*  by  Charles  de  Visch,  in 
which  it  is  said,  "  Vallem  reperit  arenanmi  collibus,  quos  incolas 
Daynm  vocant  undique  cinctam." 

TKe  late  learned  printer,  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  F.S.A.,  the  editor  of 
Tooke's '  Diversions  of  Purley,'  in  an  etymological  note  appended  to  a 
p^per  by  his  cousin,  Mr.  R.  Cowling  Taylor,  F.G.S.,  referred  to  below, 
says, "  The  appellation  Denes  for  the  sandy  alluvial  tracts  next  the  sea  on 
the  Norfolk  coast  corresponds  with  2>wno,  Duynen,  used  by  the  French 
and  Flemish  for  those  on  the  opposite  coast.  Thus  Duynkerke  (Dun- 
kirk) derives  its  name  from  the  church  originally  founded  on  the 
Denes,  on  the  first  establishment  of  that  town." 

The  term  Downs  is  also  given,  in  England,  to  a  hilly  tract,  or  a  large 
open  plain  on  elevated  land,  whether  maritime  or  inland,  as  the  South 
Downs  of  the  chalk  of  Sussex,  the  North  Downs  of  that  of  Kent, 
Kpsom  Downs  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  St.  Austell  Downs  in  that  of 
Cornwall,  &c. 

The  mode  of  the  formntion  of  sand-dunes  is  this  :  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  in  certain  localities,  drive  upon  the  beach  a  certain  quantity  of  fine 
sand,  which,  becoming  dry  during  low  water,  is  carried  up  still  higher  by 
the  wind  tiU,  meeting  with  the  obstnKition  of  large  stones,  bushes,  tufts 
of  gras«,&c.,it  is  accumulated  into  little  heaps ;  these.offering  still  greater 
surfaoe  of  resistance  as  the  sand  increases  upon  and  against  them,  soon 
rise  into  mounds  of  consii^erable  height,  whose  number,  arrangement, 
and  dimensions  depend  naturally  upon  the  size  and  distribution  of  the 
obstacles  to  which  they  owe  their  existence.  If  these  obstacles  are 
close-eet,  there  will  be  little  more  than  one  range  of  sand  hillocks,  and, 
if  very  close,  these  will  in  time  imite  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  ridge. 
Should  the  arresting  objects,  on  the  contrary,  be  thinly  scattered,  and 
at  different  distances  from  the  brink  on  a  shelving  coast,  there  will  be 
eeTeral  ridges  of  hillocks,  the  one  behind  the  other.  Examples  of  all 
these  forms  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel.  The  dunes  having  attained 
a  certain  height,  the  wind  has  no  longer  the  power  to  increase  their 
elevation,  and  they  are  then  urged  forward  upon  the  land.  The  way 
in  which  this  is  effected  is  easily  conceived.  On  the  windward  side  of 
the  hillocks  the  grains  of  sand  are  forced  up  to  the  top,  whence  they 
are  swept  off  ad  they  arrive,  and  fall  by  their  own  weight  on  the 
oppofflte  slope.  Thus  the  mass  goes  on  invading  the  land,  while  fresh 
material  is  constantly  brought  by  the  sea. 

This  progress  inland  depends,  however,  upon  ^e  habitual  direction  of 
the  wind  and  the  relative  direction  of  the  coast-line.  In  Qascony  the 
sand  advances  eastward,  and  generally  along  the  whole  coast  of  France, 
from  Bayonne  to  Calais,  the  dunes  progress  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
the  wind  blowing  most  frequently  from  the  south-west ;  whereas  from 
Calais  to  Dunkirk,  the  coast  trending  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  they 
make  no  progress  inland,  but  form  a  ridge  or  chain  parallel  with  the 
coast.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  sands  advance  is,  in  some  cases,  most 
alarming.  Between  the  mouths  of  the  Adour  and  the  Garonne  their 
progress  is  about  sixty  feet  yearly ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  arrest  their  march. 
The  town  of  Mimizan  is  in  part  buried  under  the  sands,  against  whose 
encroachment  it  has  been  struggling  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years. 
In  Brittany,  also,  a  village  near  St.  Pol  de  Leon  has  been  entirely 
covered  with  the  sand,  so  as  to  leave  no  part  visible  but  the  steeple  of 
the  church. 

In  the  Boulonnais  the  advance  of  the  dunes  has  been  almost  wholly 


arrested  smce  the  works  there  executed  by  Cassini.  The  inhabitantg 
plant  a  species  of  Cyperaceee  (the  Carex  arenaria),  termed  by  them  oya, 
which  thrives  well,  and  fixes  the  sands.  This  process  is  so  much  the 
more  advantageous,  as  every  hillock  which  becomes  fixed  is  an  effectual 
barrier  against  the  invasion  of  fresh  sand  from  the  sea.  In  Gascony 
the  peasants  force  the  wind,  in  some  measure,  to  drive  back  what  it 
brought.  Thus,  when  the  wind  blows  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
which  pushes  the  downs  upon  the  land,  they  toss  the  sand  high  into  the 
air  with  shovels,  and  in  this  manner  get  rid  of  a  portion  of  it :  this  portion, 
however  is  very  small,  and  the  prevailing  winds  being  from  the  south- 
west the  sands  continue  to  advance  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts. 

Dimes  sometimes  intercept  the  flow  of  water  to  the  sea,  forming 
stagnant  pools  between  and  behind  them,  which  give  rise  to  an  aquatic 
vegetation  and  the  occasional  formation  of  a  kind  of  peat. 

Dimes  also  skirt  the  shores  of  Spam,  Holland,  England  and  Wales, 
and  other  countries,  their  formation  being,  in  fact,  a  fT'^ess  which 
must  take  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  most  low  saniy  coasts. 
In  England,  the  north  coast  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  "between 
Hunistanton  and  Weyboume,"  says  Sir  C.  Lyell  ('Principles  of 
Geology,'  9th  ed.  chap.  xix.  p.  805-307),  "  low  hills  or  dunes  of  blown 
sand  are  formed  along  the  shore,  from  50  to  60  feet  high.  They  are 
composed  of  dry  sand,  bound  in  a  compact  mass  by  the  long  creeping 
roots  of  the  plant  called  Marram  {Amndo  arenaria).*'  He  inserts  a 
view  (probably  derived  from  the  *  Geology  of  East  Norfolk,'  by  the 
late  Mr.  Richard  Cowling  Taylor,  F.G.S.,  tvhich  he  cites)  of  the  church 
of  the  ancient  village  of  Eccles,  half  buried  in  the  dunes,  the  inland 
slope  of  which  is  represented.  At  this  spot  they  also  occupy  the  sit6 
of  houses  which  were  still  extant  in  the  year  1605.  Between  it  and 
Winterton,  to  the  south-east,  they  have  barred  up  and  excluded  the 
tide  for  many  hundred  years  from  the  mouths  of  several  small 
estuaries.  Similar  hills  of  blown  sand,  affording  temporary  protection 
to  the  coAst,  extend  from  near  Happisburgh,  north  of  Eccles,  to  tlie 
port  of  Yarmouth  on  the  south.  Mr.  Taylor  has  also  noticed  the 
ridges  of  sand,  another  form  of  these  accumulations,  passing  into  dunes, 
provincially  termed  "  meals  "  (probably  from  the  same  source  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mcp/,  a  boundary)  and  "  meal-hills,"  by  which  the  harbours 
of  Cley,  Blakeney,  Wells,  Bumham,  and  Brancaster,  all  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  county,  are  securely  defended  from  the  fury  of  the 
northerly  gales.     ('  Phil.  Mag.,'  2nd  series,  vol.  i.  p.  427.) 

As  already  indicated,  the  dunes  of  our  eastern  shores  depend 
essentially  for  their  formation,  and  also  for  their  degree  of  permanence, 
on  the  remarkable  disposition  of  the  plants  called  Marram ^  and  of 
the  Arundo  arenaria,  or  sea-reed,  "in  particular,  to  collect  around 
them,  to  hold  in  a  net-work  composed  of  their  fibres,  stems,  and 
branches,  the  loose  and  shifting  sands ;  to  bind  in  one  comparatively 
compact  mass,  a  substance  which  is  apparently  little  adapted  to  the 
important  oflBce  it  is  designed  to  fulfil."  Other  grasses  and  plants, 
however,  uniting  with  the  sea-reed  to  produce  this  effect,  are  on  the 
Norfolk  coast  confounded  with  it,  in  popular  language,  under  the 
appellation  of  Marram  (probably  from  the  Gaelic  muran,  sea  reed,  or 
perhaps  from  the  Dutch  m<irren,  to  bind),  which  is  given  to  all  of  them 
collectively,  or  indifferently  to  any ;  a  confusion  which  scientific  writers 
on  this  subject  have  not  always  avoided.  Among  these  plants  the  Ebjmm 
arenariiut,  or  upright  Sea- Lyme  grass,  the  Carex  arenaria,  or  Sea- Carex, 
and  the  Festaca  rubra,  or  Creeping  Fescue  grass,  are  the  most  important 
and  effective.  As  in  France,  so  in  Holland ,  and  on  our  own  eastern  coast, 
the  Arundo  arenaria  and  Carex  arenaria  have  been  cultivated  with  some 
care  on  account  of  their  utility  in  consolidating  the  sands.  Acts  of 
parliament  have  been  passed  for  the  preservation  of  Marram,  In  con- 
tinuation of  the  view  of  the  subject  just  quoted,  Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor  (in 
'Phil.  Mag.,'  as  already  cited,  p.  296-297),  has  described,  substantially 
as  follows,  the  agency  of  the  A.  arenaria  in  this  part  of  the  process  of 
formation  of  sand-hills,  as  examined  by  himself,  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Hampshire  : — A  small  portion  of  the  sea-reed  fixes  itself  upon  a 
bed  of  "  shingle"  or  pebbles,  with  perhaps  scarcely  sand  sufficient  to 
cover  the  first  root.  Rapidly  it  sends  round  its  creeping  stolones,  and 
these  serve  to  arrest  some  portion  of  the  sands  that  are  constantly 
moved  by  the  winds.  Occasionally  the  quantity  is  sufficient  for  a  time 
to  overwhelm  the  young  plant ;  soon  it  rises  with  increased  vigour  to 
the  surface ;  now  appearing  not  as  one,  but  as  many  plants.  Mr. 
Taylor  once  observed  a  single  plant  which  had  struck  out  stolones,  ten 
and  twelve  yards  in  length,  radiating  from  the  original  stem,  their 
extremities  thus  forming  a  circle  upwards  of  twenty  yards  in  diameter. 
[Over  and  beneath  which  space  the  sand-compacting  structure  was  thus 
extended.]  The  joints  of  the  shoots  were  from  six  to  nine  inches 
asunder,  and  from  each  or  most  of  these  a  root  was  directed  downwards 
into  the  sand,  and  one  or  two  young  shoots  upwards.  Calculating  by 
the  number  of  stolones,  it  thus  appears  that  this  plant,  during  a  single 
year,  had  multiplied  itself  five  hundred-fold,  independent  of  Sie 
further  power  of  production  by  seed.  Again,  the  sand  accumulates ; 
layer  after  layer  succeeds ;  the  arenaria  spreads  its  shoots  still  further 
and  higher,  and  always  sends  forth  its  creepers  in  search  of  the 
newly-collected  sand  [by  the  nutritive  emanations  of  which,  doubUese 
the  vital  forces  of  the  plant  on  the  side  towards  that  sand  are 
stimulated].  By  its  continued  agency  a  small  hillock  is  formed,  which, 
by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  same  vegetative  and  accumulative 
processes,  becomes  in  time  a  ridge  many  feet  in  elevation — a  "  meal ;  * 
or  a  sand-cliff,  or  ''dune,"  on  which  the   most  boisterous  wave  is 
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raiely  capable  uf  encroaching.  But  there  are  limits  to  this  resistance  of 
the  waves,  which,  wMi  some  related  phenomena  of  coast-action,  we 
must  psoceed  to  consider.  * 

Professor  Phillips,  in  his '  Memoirs '  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  William  Smith 
[Phillifs,  John,  and  Sihth,  William,  in  Bioo.  Div.],  has  sketched  in 
the  following  comprehensive  manner,  the  philosophy  of  the  Norfolk 
sand-dunes,  and  their  relation  to  the  changes  of  the  coast-line. 

"  Along  all  this  coast  (from  near  Happisburgh  to  Winterton)  the  sea 
might  enter,  and  spread  in  broad  and  winding  sheets  over  40,000  acres 
of  land,  but  for  a  natural  barrier  of  sand-hills,  thrown  up  into  a  narrow 
irregular  ridge  by  the  action  of  the  sea  and  the  wind,  and  fixed  by  the 
growth  of  the '  marram,'  or  Arundo  areiuaria.  The  set  of  tide  along  this 
coast  is  from  the  N.W.,  and  this  being  the  line  of  the  mud-cliffs  and 
sand-hills,  the  whole  of  the  sea-barrier  thus  described  is  raked  by  the 
currents,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  perpetually 
drifted  to  the  S.E.,  to  augment  the  mass  of  sand-banks  about  Yarmouth 
Haven.  The  wasting  of  the  diflb  to  the  north  supplies  the  materials 
for  the  aggregation  and  renewal  of  the  sand-hills,  or  dunes,  and  the 
whole  coast  is  in  motion ;  qo  long,  however,  as  the  sand-hills  maintain 
a  continuous  unbroken  line,  they  offer  an  effectual  though  variable 
barrier  to  the  sea ;  what  they  have  of  this  continuity  and  integrity  is 
owing  to  the  grovrth  of  the  valuable  plant  already  named,  for  its  roots 
spread  amongst  and  bind  together  die  sand,  and  its  *  bents '  (stalks) 
check  the  devastating  action  of  the  wind.  Placed  thus  in  unstable 
equilibrium,  the  state  of  the  sand-hills  at  any  moment  expresses  the 
balance  of  the  integral  effects  of  the  sea-wind  and  vegetation,  and  from 
time  to  time  this  balance  is  unfitvourable  to  the  safety  of  the  inland 
country ;  for  the  wind  often  conquers  the  marram,  by  heaping  up  sand 
more  abundantly  where  this  plant  grows  the  best;  inequsdities  aro 
thus  occasioned;  tempests  succeed;  the  relatively  depressed  parts  of  the 
sandy  chain  yield  to  the  wind,  receive  the  spray,  and  admit  unusually 
elevated  waves  of  the  sea.  '  Gaps '  or  '  breaches '  (fearful  name  !)  are 
thus  generated ;  the  ocean,  swelled  by  north-west  winds,  rushes  in ; 
the  internal  rivers  are  choked  by  the  simultaneous  flooding  of  the  Yare 
with  salt  water;  the  marshes  are  drowned,  and  years  pass  before  the 
soil  recovers  its  natural  state.'* 

The  manner  in  which  Dr.  Smith  succeeded  in  conquering  this  fearful 
state  of  things, — as  it  existed  in  1801,  when  the  breaches  in  the  line  of 
sand-hills  amoimted  altogether  to  one  mile  in  length, — ^by  imitating 
I  the  natural  embankments  thrown  up  by  the  sea  on  the  same  shore, 
though  most  important  as  an  operation  of  engineering,  is  foreign  to 
our  present  subject,  regarded  as  one  of  science.  It  is  described  in 
the  Memoirs  just  cited,  pp.  50-54, 

Of  the  two  alternating  processes  described  by  Professor  Phillips, 
Sir  C.  Lyell,  from  his  own  observations  and  those  of  Mr.  R.  0.  Taylor, 
has  related  some  facts  which  are  particular  instances ;  of  which  those 
consisting  in  the  restraint  by  the  sand-dunes  of  the  incursions  of  the 
ocean,  have  been  already  stated  above ;  while  the  following  show  some 
additional  consequences  of  the  submersion  of  the  barrier  they  form, 
and  also  in  what  manner  the  production  of  dunes  is  carried  on  in  some 
localities  of  the  same  coast,  simultaneously  with  the  encroachment  of 
the  sea  upon  the  land,  of  which  other  examples  will  be  given. 

The  ancient  villages  of  Shipden,  Wimpwell,  and  Eccles  (already  men- 
tioned) have  disappeared ;  several  manors  and  large  portions  of  neigh- 
bouring parishes  having,  piece  after  piece,  been  swallowed  up ;  nor  has 
there  been  any  intermission,  from  tmie  immemorial,  in  the  ravages  of 
the  sea  along  a  line  of  coast  twenty  miles  in  length,  in  which  these 
places  stood.  When  Sir  C.  Lyell  visited  Eccles  in  1839,  the  sea  was 
fast  encroaching  on  the  sand-hills,  and  had  hud  open  on  the  beach  the 
foundations  of  a  house,  the  upper  part  of  whidi  had  evidently  been 
pulled  down  before  it  had  been  buried  under  the  sand.  There  are 
records  of  nine  breaches,  from  20  to  120  yards  wide,  having  been  made 
through  the  dunes  between  Eccles  and  Winterton  noticed  above,  by 
which  immense  damage  was  done  to  the  low  grounds  in  the  interior. 
An  inland  cliff,  about  a  mile  long,  at  Winterton,  shows  clearly  that  at  that 
point  the  sea  must  have  penetrated  formerly  farther  than  at  present. 
But  when  the  sufficiency  of  the  meals  and  dunes  securely  to  protect 
the  harbours  of  Cley  and  WeUs,  and  others,  is  affirmed  to  be  dependent 
on  "  the  present  set  of  the  tides,"— and  is  cited  as  "  affording  a  clear 
proof  that  it  is  not  the  strength  of  the  material  at  particular  points 
that  determines  whether  the  sea  shall  be  progressive  or  stationary,  but 
the  general  contour  of  the  coast," — ^we  conceive  that  the  resisting  agency 
of  the  objects  and  process  forming  the  particular  subjects  of  this 
article,  is  greatly  underrated ;  while  we  are  precluded  from  admitting 
the  conclusion  to  be  altogether  true,  even  with  respect  to  secular 
periods,  by  the  fact  of  that  secular  change  in  the  contour  of  coast- 
lines which  is  constantly  in  progress,  and  which  Sir  C.   Lyell  has 

himself  evinced  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  historical  physical 
geography.  "  '^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor  has  also  described  the  dunes  of  South  Wales,  and 
some  attendant  phenomena  ('  Phil.  Mag.,'  2nd  series,  vol  i.  p.  427).  The 
tides  on  this  coast  attam  a  great  elevation.  The  marshes  of  Pembrey 
m  Caermarthenshire  have  four  or  five  concentric  ridges  of  sand-hills, 
forming  as  perfect  and  permanent  barriers  against  the  sea  as  the  art  of 
man  could  execute.  The  mouth  of  the  river  Ogmore,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, presented  in  1827  a  singular  appearance  of  desolation,  through 
the  agency  of  the  wind  and  sand.  Its  ancient  channel  was  filled  up 
xor  two  miles,  houses  were  rendered  uninhabitable,  and  sand-hills  were 


raised  to  the  height  of  nearly  150  feet.  ''  The  mountains  which  bound 
the  harbour,"  Mr.  Taylor  observed  at  that  time,  "wUl  check  the 
advance  of  this  sand-flood  into  the  interior,  otherwise  it  threatens  tu 
overwhelm  aU  the  lands  which  adjoin  it ;  while  the  squaUs  of  wind, 
rushing  down  the  steep  valleys,  occasion  eddies,  which  deposit  the  eaod 
at  an  elevation  apparently  far  beyond  the  reach  of  such  an  irresijstible 
enemy." 

Much  information  respecting  the  sand-dunes  of  Cornwall,  their 
encroachment  on  the  land,  and  its  counteraction  by  the  use  of  the 
ArvLndo  oTtPMria^  will  be  found  in  the  'Parochial  History'  of  that 
county  by  the  late  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  P.B.S.,  and  in  the  late  HeasA 
Lysons's '  Magna  Britannia.' 

*'  M.  EUe  de  Beaumont  [in  his  '  €^logie  Pratique,'  p.  218]  hai 
suggested  that  sand-dunes  in  Holland  and  other  countries  may  serve  aa 
natural  chronometers,  by  which  the  d^te  of  the  existing  continents 
may  be  ascertained.  The  sands,  he  says,  are  continiudly  blown  inhmd 
by  the  force  of  the  winds,  and  by  observing  the  rate  of  their  march  we 
may  calculate  the  period  when  the  movement  commenced."  On  thia, 
Sir  C.  Lyell,  whose  '  Principles  *  we  are  again  citing,  observes  "  But 
the  example  just  given  [that  of  Eccles]  will  satisfy  every  geologist  that 
we  cannot  ascertain  the  starting  point  of  dunes,  all  coasts  being  liable 
to  waste,  and  the  shores  of  the  Low  Countries  in  particular  being  not 
only  exposed  to  inroads  of  the  sea,  but,  as  M.  de  Beaumont  himaeljE  haa 
well  shown,  having,  even  in  historical  times  undergone  a  change  of 
level  The  dunes  may  indeed,  in  some  cases,  be  made  use  of  as  chro- 
nometers, to  enable  iis  to  assign  a  minimum  of  antiquity  to  existing 
coast-lines;  but  this  test  must  be  applied  with  great  caution,  bo 
variable  is  the  rate  at  which  sands  may  advance  into  the  interior." 

Dr.  Bou^  has  pointed  to  sandy  sea-beaches  as  being  the  only  fonna- 
tions  now  in  progress,  which  are  similar  to  deserts.  [Deserts.]  M  the 
latter  have  been  produced  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  former, 
we  may  probably  conclude  that  the  permanent  accumulation  of 
sand  was  effected  by  the  continual  successive  formation  of  dunea 
In  all  past  ages  of  the  earth's  physical  history,  as  at  the  present 
era,  they  must  have  been  formed  wherever  there  was  sea,  together 
wiUi  rocks,  the  disintegration  of  which  would  afford  the  requisite 
material,  if  the  form  of  coast-line,  and  the  nature  of  its  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, and  the  prevalent  direction  of  the  winds  were  also  favour- 
able. And  accordingly,  sandstones  of  almost  every  geological  age 
might  be  referred  to  containing  vestiges  of  oi^ganic  matter,  lineallj 
disposed,  which  may  have  resulted  from  their  consolidation.  These 
are  more  evident,  however,  in  the  later  secondary  and  in  the  ternary 
strata  than  in  sandstones  of  great  comparative  antiquity;  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  from  the  longer  exposure  of  the  latter  to  meta- 
morphic  action,  and  the  gradual  obUteration  of  oi^ganic  impresaionB  by 
the  various  processes  of  alteration  in  rocks,  the  operation  of  which  is 
permitted  by  the  lapse  of  time. 

DUNG.    [Manure.] 

DUODECIMALS,  a  term  applied  to  an  arithmetical  method  of 
ascertaining  the  number  of  square  feet  and  square  inches  in  a  rectangu- 
lar space  whose  sides  are  given  in  feet  and  inches.  For  instance,  to 
End  the  contents  of  6  feet  7  inches  by  2  feet  5  inches,  proceed  aa 
follows : 

Feet         Inches. 
6  7 

2  5 


18 
2 


2 
8 


11 


15  10  II 

In  the  answer,  15  means  15  square  feet;  10  means  10  strips  of  one 
foot  by  one  inch,  or  10-twelfths  of  a  square  foot;  11  means  11  square 
inches,  or  ll-144ths  of  a  square  foot.  This  result  is  obtained  as 
foUows : — 

2  feet  by  6  feet  gives  12  square  feet. 

2  feet  by  7  inches  gives  1      „      foot,  2-twelfths, 

or  14-12ths  of  a  square  foot. 

18  square  feet,  2-twelfth8. 

6  feet  by  5  inches  gives  2  square  feet,  6-twelfths, 
or  80-1 2ths  of  a  square  foot. 

7  inches  by  5  inches  gives  or                             2-12ths,  11  sq.  ixk 
35  square  inches.  _^ 

2  square  feet,  8-12th8.  II  sq.  in* 
The  following  instances  are  perfectly  similar  : 

Feet.  Inches*  Feet.  Inehu. 

11  10  3  4 

12  7  8  6 


142 
6 


0 
10 


10 


26 
I 


8 
8 


148 


10 


10 


28 


DUPLEX  QUERE'LA  (double  querele  or  complaint),  a  procew  m 
ecclesiastical  causes,  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  from  the  ordinazj  to 
his  next  immediate  superior,  as  from  a  bishop  to  an  archbishop,  or 
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DUPLICATE  KATIO. 


DUST,  ATMOSPHERIC;  DUST-HAZE;  DUST-STORM,    m 


from  the  archbishop  to  the  crown  in  council.  It  seems  to  have  been 
called  double  querele,  because  in  its  form  it  is  a  complaint  both  agaiuat 
the  judge  and  againdt  the  party  at  whuse  suit  justice  is  delayed. 
(Bbckst.  'Comm./  Mr.  Kerr's  edit.,  iii.  256.) 

DUPLICATE  RATIO  {\Ayos  BijrX.eurltay),a,  term  used  by  Euclid,  and 
defined  as  f  olloi^-s  :  If  a  be  to  B  in  the  same  proportion  as  B  to  c,  then 
the  ratio  of  a  to  o  is  called  the  duplicate  ratio  of  a  to  b.  When  A,  B, 
and  c  are  lines,  the  duplicate  ratio  of  a  to  B  is  that  of  the  square  on  a 
to  the  square  on  B ;  when  numbers,  that  of  a  times  a  to  B  times  b. 
[Ratio  ;  Exponent.] 

DUPLICATION  OF  THE  CUBE,  the  solution  of  the  foUowing 
problem :  to  find  the  side  of  a  cube  which  shall  be  double  that  of 
another  cube.  This  question,  which  is  insoluble  with  perfect  exact- 
neds  by  the  methods  ef  ordinary  geometry,  attained  such  a  degree  of 
notoriety  among  the  Greek  geometers  that  its  origin  was  the  subject  of 
a  mythologic  fable.  Eutocius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  sphere  and 
(^linder  of  Archimedes,  has  preserved  a  letter  of  Eratosthenes  to  Ptolemy 
(Euergetes)  in  which  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  trat^edians  (Euripides, 
according  to  Valckenaer,  cited  by  Montucla's  editor)  had  introduced 
Minos  erecting  a  sepulchre  to  Glaucus.  The  architect  proposed  one 
hundred  palms  every  way,  on  which  Minos  declared  that  such  a  size 
would  be  too  small  for  a  royal  sepulchre,  and  required  that  it  should 
be  doubled  in  size ;  and  thereupon  arose  the  difficulty.  Eratosthenes 
also  states  another  fable,  namely,  that  the  Delians,  during  a  pestilence, 
bad  been  ordered  by  the  oracle  to  produce  a  cubical  altar  double  of  one 
which  then  existed.  They  applied  to  the  school  of  Plato  at  Athens, 
who  found  that  the  problem  eluded  all  their  efforts.  Other  writers 
laake  mention  of  the  latter  story,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  in  particular, 
adds  that  Plato  referred  the  querists  to  Euclid ;  which  must  be  an 
anachronism.  However  this  may  be,  the  problem  continued  to  f  unii^h 
an  unceasing  object  of  research ;  and  such  was  the  importance  of  its 
Bcdution  in  the  eyes  of  Eratosthenes,  that  he  hung  up  his  own  solution 
in  a  temple  as  an  offering,  and  composed  an  epi^^Tam,  of  which  the 
principal  value  now  is  the  proof  which  it  affords  that  he  considered 
Menaechmus  as  the  first  inventor  of  the  conic  sections. 

Hippocrates  of  Chios,  known  as  the  first  who  could  find  the  area  of 
a  (not  any)  curvilinear  figure,  perceived,  according  to  Eratosthenes, 
that  this  prublem  could  be  solved  as  soon  as  two  mean  proportionals 
could  be  found  between  the  side  of  the  given  cube  and  twice  its 
length ;  that  is,  a  being  the  length  of  the  given  cube^  and  x  and  Y  two 
lines  such  that 

A  :  X  : :  X  :  Y  and  x  :  y  : :  Y  :  2  a, 

this  geometer  saw  that  x  was  the  side  of  the  cube  double  of  that  on  A. 
But  the  new  problem  presented  exactly  the  same  difficulty  as  before ; 
various  mechanical  curves  (as  they  were  called)  were  inveuted  fur  the 
purpose ;  it  was  found  that  the  conic  sections  were  sufficient,  but  no 
solution  appeared  oonsiutent  with  the  restrictions  implied  in  the  postu- 
lates of  Euclid 

Eutocius  has  mentioned  the  solution  of  Eudoxus,  and  has  preserved 
those  of  Plato,  Hero,  Philo,  ApoUonius,  Diodes,  Pappus,  Sporus, 
Henscchmus,  Archytas,  Eratosthenes,  and  Xicomedes.  Pappus  himself 
(in  the  third  book,  the  first  of  those  which  remain  entire)  has  preserved 
the  solutions  of  Eratosthenes,  Nicomedes,  and  Hero.  In  several 
instances  these  notices  are  the  only  clue  which  we  have  to  the  dates  of 
the  investigators^  as  there  is  strong  presumption  that  those  who  ore 
named  by  Eutocius  and  not  by  Pappus  lived  between  the  two. 

The  trisection  of  the  angle  [Tbisection]  offered  difficulties  of  a 
similar  kind,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  several  of  the  individuals 
above  mentioned.  That  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  altogether  of 
mother  kind.  For  the  various  solutions  of  the  problem  of  the  dupli- 
cation, see  Montuda, '  Histoire  des  Recherches  sur  la  Quadrature  du 
Cercle/  2nd  edition,  Paris,  1831 ;  or  lieimer, '  Historia  Problematis  de 
Cubi  Duplicatione,'  Gottingen,  1708 ;  or  the  works  of  Eutocius  and 
Pappus  already  dted. 

The  importance  of  this  problem  declined  with  the  rise  of  the  decimal 
arithmetic.  Many  diiferent  attempts  were  mode,  some  avowedly 
mechanical  (as  opposed  to  geometrical),  others  by  those  who  imagined 
they  could  overcome  the  original  difficulty.  Any  process  for  the  solu- 
tion was  called  mesolabum  (a  term  as  old  as  Vitruvius).  One  of  the 
last  was  that  of  the  celebrated  Yieta,  containing  an  error,  which  is  the 
more  remarkable,  that  little,  if  any,  notice  has  ever  been  taken  of  it. 
(See  hia  works,  Schooten's  edition,  p.  278.) 

BUST,  ATMOSPHERIC;  DUST-HAZE;  DUST-STORM;  are 
terms  designating  rdated  phenomena,  depending  on  the  suspension  in 
the  air  of  congeries  of  solid  particles,  which,  within  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century  past  have  received  some  definite  scientific  attention ;  finely- 
divided  solid  matter,  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  together  with 
minute  oiganisms  or  fragments  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin,  having 
come  to  be  regarded  as  f omung  a  proximate  element  of  the  lower  st«*ata 
of  the  atmosjmcre,  regarded  in  the  gross.  Their  suspension,  no  doubt, 
is  dependent  on  the  principle  of  the  internal  friction  of  the  air,  to 
which  Professor  Stokes  has  referred  that  of  the  clouds.    [Cloud.] 

The  great  pioneer  of  systematic  and  scientific  micrology,  Professor 
^uenbeig  of  Berlin,  who  has  done  for  a  host  of  the  objects  of  natural 
history  requiring  the  microscope  for  their  investigation,  or  even  dis- 
tinct vision,  nearly  what  Linnseus  did  for  all  the  species  of  organic 
mature  known  to  him,  which  eould  be  esMained  by  the  iuiaSBUit«0|  or 


but  slightly  assisted,  eye,  has  not  omitted  to  extend  his  philoeophio 
scrutiny  and  dlBtribution  to  the  motes  that  float  in  the  air,  referring 
them  to  their  places  in  nature,  or  to  the  creatines  from  which  they 
have  been  derived.  In  1849,  he  published  collectively  the  results  of 
the  researches  on  this  subject  which  he  had  then  been  pursuinff  for 
some  years,  imder  the  title  of  '  Dust  of  the  Regular- Winds  and  Blood- 
rains,'  &c.,  consisting  of  192  foUo  pages,  and  containing  seven  tabular 
catalogues,  and  six  coloured  plates  of  particles  of  atmospheric  dust  as 
viewed  by  the  microscope.  A  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  this  work 
will  be  found  in  the  *  Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  edited  by  the  late  Jacob 
BeU,  for  June  1850,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  569-575.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  dust  of  the  regular  winds  yields  to  chemical  examination — silica, 
alumina,  potash,  soda,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  oxide  of 
copper,  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  water,  and  organic  (combustible) 
bodies.  By  microscopic  analysis  are  discerned  in  it  fine  quarts  sand, 
still  finer  yellowish  or  reddish  mould  (very  fine  granular  dust,  Gallio- 
neUa  fenruffinea  f ),  mixed  with  numerous  oi*ganic  forms  and  fraje^ments. 
Generally  single  isolated  fragments  of  pumice  are  observed  in  it,  but 
chiefly  green  prismatic  crystals,  as  in  volcanic  tufa  and  rapUU,  Like- 
wise white  calcareous  crystals  which  readily  dissolve  in  muriatic  acid. 
The  organic  substances  are  Polygaatrica,  FhytoUtharia,  Polythalamia, 
and  soft  vegetable  parte.  The  total  number  of  oz^nic  forms  observed 
at  this  i)eriod  amounted  to  820  species ;  but  many  more  have  since 
been  discovered,  and  have  been  described  in  Professor  Ehrenbei^'i 
communications  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  con- 
tinuing the  elaborate  investigation  of  which  we  here  present  merely  a 
few  results. 

Over  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  as  recorded  in  Professor  C.  Piani 
Smyth's  Report  on  the  astronomical  experiment  in  that  locality,  in 
the  year  1856 — the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain,  by 
following  out  a  suggestion  of  Newton,  how  much  celestial  observation 
con  be  benefited  by  eliminating  the  lower  third  or  fourth  parts  of  the 
atmosphere — the  existence  of  atmospheric  dust  is  manifested  in  a 
remorkble  manner,  affecting  all  the  phenomena  dependent  on  the 
transparency  and  the  transcalescence  of  the  air.  When  describing  the 
astronomical  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  at  his  observing  stations  on 
the  Peak,  and  after  noticing  those  arising  from  the  winds  and  the 
clouds,  he  thus  describes  those  which  ore  imparted  by  the  dust :  **  A 
more  important  quality  of  the  atmosphere  was  caused  by  the  dust-hose, 
which  was  ever  more  or  less  present,  though  sometimes  in  vastly  greater 
quantities  than  at  others,  and  was  precisely  that  which  injured,  or 
rendered  impossible,  daylight  observations  of  stars  (weakening  direct 
light  and  multiplying  general  light).  Where  this  dust-haze  came 
from  or  went  we  could  never  tell ;  but,  when  present,  we  could  easily 
distinguish  its  banks,  or  strata — dense  strata,  far  above  the  douds  of 
the  north-east  trade-wind— as  they  stretched  away  and  condensed  in 
perspective  towards  the  horizon.  There  were  often  several  strata,  one 
above  the  other,  and  mutually  separated  by  very  clear  and  sharply- 
defined  spaces  of  atmosphere.  When,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the 
summits  of  Qrand  Canary,  or  of  Palma  [other  islands  of  the  group], 
rising  high  above  the  sea  of  clouds,  pierced  also  these  upper  strata  of 
dust- haze,  we  hod  from  [the  obeerving  station  of]  Guajara,  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  zones  of  blue  mountain  altematdy  distinct  and  again 
indistinct  almost  to  invisibility,  and  yet  no  cloud  or  other  recognued 
impurity  of  the  atmosphere  intervened.  Being  above  much  of  this 
dust,  though  perhaps  not  the  greater  part  of  it  [the  elevation  of  the 
station  being  8903  feet,  and  the  dust-strata  rising  to  not  less  than 
11,000  feet],  we  were  evidently  better  off  than  an  observer  at  the  levd 
of  the  sea,  when  pointing  to  a  zenith  object,  but  for  a  horizontal  one 
we  were  worse  off,  from  often  being  in,  and  then  looking  through  the 
whole  plane  of  the  stratum,  and  so  experiencing  the  maximum  of  its 
light-stopping  effect.  Hence  the  occasional  deterioration  of  sunrise 
and  simset  wore  infinitely  greater  than  anything  that  occurred  at  noon ; 
and  on  some  days,  when  the  sky  was  perfectly  free  from  cloud,  and  the 
sun  had  been  distressingly  hot  and  bright  when  high  in  the  sky,  yet 
it  had  almost  become  invisible  before  it  set^  It  was  seen,  thou{^ 
mode  out  with  difficulty  on  such  occasions,  through  a  darkling,  yet 
luminous  haze  of  dull  lemon-yellow  colour;  but  what  it  set  behind,  or 
when  exactly  it  did  set,  there  was  no  ascertaining.  The  next  evening 
perhaps  the  atmospheric  dust  had  removed,  and  the  change  in  the 
sunset  was  magical  The  orb  radiated  hot  and  bright  up  to  the 
moment  of  going  down.  Then,  too,  in  place  of  the  uniform  yellow 
colour  of  the  dusty  sunset,  the  most  gorgeous  scarlets^  ydlowsy  and 
blues  took  its  place." 

From  his  experiments  on  the  radiation  of  the  sun,  Professor  Smyth 
says  on  this  subject,  after  drawing  some  important  inferences, 
"  Towards  the  chief  astronomical  end  of  the  expedition,  there  is  a  yet 
more  interesting  conclusion  to  bo  drawn.  The  days  of  highest  radia- 
tion are  those  of  least  temperature,  and  vice  versd  :  and  this  difference 
obtains  in  a  signal  degree  when  there  was  no  visible  disturbing  action 
of  wind  or  clouds.  What  then  causes  the  radiation  of  one  day  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  another,  and  the  temperature  less !  The  imme- 
diate agent  appears  to  be  the  atmospheric  dust,"  ^iminialiing  by  its 
interposition  the  effect  of  the  solar  radiation,  but  at  the  same  time 
augmenting  the  temperature  of  the  air  by  the  multiplied  radiation  and 
reflection  from  its  partides,  in  a  maimer  corresponding  to  its  action 
upon  light  as  already  noticed.  "  Hence  then,  we  may  easily  under- 
stand why  the  small  differenoe  of  altitude  [1800  feetj  between  Alta 
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Vista  [the  upper  observing  station],  and  Guajara  produced  aa  great  an 
^crease  in  the  radiation  aa  did  the  great  diJOference,  nearly  four  times  as 
great,  between  Guajara"  itself,  and  the  town  of  Oratava  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain. 

''To  eliminate  this  dusty  medium"  Professor  Smyth  concludes, 
**  would  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  further  improvement  of 
astronomical  observation,  and  may  be  considered  the  greatest  and  most 
subtile  difficulty  which  the  obs^er  has  to  deal  with ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably general  over  the  world,  as  on  the  South  African  mountains,  at 
heights  of  5600  feet,  the  phenomenon  was  almost  at  notable  as  on 
Guajara.  From  Dr.  Mason's  observations  of  solar  radiation  in  Madeira, 
and  from  the  relations  given  to  me  by  inhabitants  of  Teneriffe,  as  to 
the  periods  of  the  year  when  the  Peak  is  seen  most  clearly,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  there  is  least  of  this  dust  in  the  atmosphere  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  winter  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  spring."  (Report, 
or '  PhU.  Trans.,*  1868,  pp.  481,  482,  486-488,  499.) 

Professor  Smyth  found  it  almost  impossible  to  collect  particles  of 
the  dust-haxe  for  examination.  Some  of  it,  however,  deposited  at 
Guajara,  he  found  to  be  scales  from  butterflies*  wings.  He  also 
obtained  a  specimen  of  atmoiq^heric  dust  which  had  fallen  all  over 
the  Canarian  islands,  and  another  which  had  &llen  at  sea.  By  the 
microscopical  examination  of  these,  with  a  power  of  400  linear,  hardly 
anything  could  be  made  out  but  particles  of  sand.  "  The  colour  of 
either  was  mostly  an  ochry  yellow  with  an  occasional  Inight  red, 
more  rarely  a  green  fragment ;  but  nothing  organic  could  be  clearly 
distinguished  of  a  diatomaceous  character ;  t^e  forms  of  almost  aU 
the  partidea  being  like  quartz  rocks  in  miniature."  ('  Report/  pp. 

570,671.) 

From  its  characters  and  the  concomitant  phenomena,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  haze  described  in  the  following  extract  from  Dr. 
Joseph  D.  Hooker's '  Himalayan  Journals '  (vol.  ii.  p.  409),  is  the  dust- 
haze,  occurring  at  altitudes  in  the  Himalaya,  nearly  corresponding  to 
those  at  which  it  exists,  as  we  have  seen,  over  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  and 
on  the  mountains  of  South  Africa.  "  Two  phenomena  particularly 
obstruct  radiation  in  Sikkim — the  clouds  and  fog  from  the  end  of 
May  till  October,  and  the  haze  from  February  till  May.  Two  months 
alone  are  usually  clear ;  one  before  and  one  after  the  rains,  when  the 
air,  though  still  humid,  is  trans|)arent.  The  haze  has  never  been  fully 
explained,  though  a  well-known  phenomenon.  On  the  plains  of  India, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  it  begins  generally  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
cold  season,  with  the  rise  of  the  west  wind ;  and,  in  February  espe- 
cially, obscures  the  sim's  disc  by  noon ;  frequently  it  lasts  throughout 
the  twenl^-four  hours,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  great  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  gradually  diminishes  in  ascending,  and  I  have 
never  experienced  it  at  10,000  feet ;  at  7000,  however,  it  very  often, 
in  April,  obscures  the  snowy  ranges  thirty  miles  off,  which  are  bright 
and  defined  at  simrise,  and  either  pale  away,  or  become  of  a  lurid 
yellow-red,  according  to  the  density  of  this  haze,  till  they  disappear  at 
10  a.m.  I  believe  it  always  accompanies  a  south-west  vrind  (which 
is  a  deflected  current  of  the  north-west)  and  dry  atmosphere  in 
Sikkim." 

Hermann  Schlagintweit  has  noticed  the  diminution  of  the  solar 
radiation  by  the  dust-storms  of  India,  and  observed  a  peculiar  color- 
ation of  the  son,  which  he  thinks  is  their  regular  concomitant  when 
the  air  has  lost  a  certain  amount  of  transparency.  "  In  dust- 
storms,"  he  remarks,  "  the  sky  has,"  as  in  fogs,  "  a  decidedly  reddish 
colour,  which  in  this  case  is  that  of  the  dust  itself,  but  the  sun's  disc 
is  blue,  a  phenomenon  evidently  connected  with  the  suspension  of 
Bolid  particles  in  the  air.  I  observed  this  colour  best  on  the  6th  of 
April  1856,  at  Futtehpore.  The  hot  wind  lasted  from  12h.  46m.  to  6h. 
10m.  p.m.,  and  stopped  very  suddenly  after  sunset.  The  sun  was  very 
much  obscured  as  early  as  1  p.m.,  and  had  then  assumed  this  blue 
appearance  so  decidedly,  that  it  looked  like  the  sun's  disc  seen 
through  a  dark-blue  glass ;  the  shadow  of  a  thin  cylinder  falling  on 
white  paper  was  nevertheless  well  defined  and  reddish,  showing  that 
the  illuminated  paper  had  received  rays  of  the  (complementary)  bluish 
colour.  The  blue  colour  of  the  sun,  though  tiie  light  was  gradually 
diminished, lasted  until  5h.  19m.  p.m.,  when  the  sun  had  a  height  only  of 
about  15  degrees;  then  the  disc  soon  disappeared  entirely  behind  the 

clouds  of  dust The  temperature  of  the  air  diminished  with 

the  increase  of  the  wind  and  discoloration  of  the  air."  ('  Joum.  of  the 
Asiat.  Soo.  of  Bengal,'  vol  xxv.,  1856,  pp.  564,  565.)  Whatever  depen- 
dence, however,  the  blue  colour  of  Uie  sun  may  have  upon  the 
presence  of  solid  particles  in  such  cases,  its  cause,  in  other  instances, 
is  certainly  a  particular  condition  of  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air. 
[Meteors  ;  Meteoroloot  ;  Volcanoes  ;  Winds.] 

DUTCH  LIQUID.    [Ethtline.] 

DUTY.    miQHT.] 

DUUMVIRI,  the  name  given  to  various  magistrates  in  the  republic 
of  Rome,  as  well  as  in  the  colonia  and  municipia,  who  were  elected  in 
pairs  for  the  discharge  of  any  class  of  duties.  We  find  the  name 
applied  to  six  different  sets  of  functionaries  at  different  periods.  The 
first  duumvirate  on  record  was  composed  of  the  two  judges  of  blood 
{duummri  perdueUionis),  appointed  by  Tullus  Hostilius  for  the  trial  of 
P.  Horatius,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  sister,  a  crime  of  so  great 
a  nature  as  to  be  deserving  of  capital  punishment  {perdudlio).  The 
criminal  condemned  to  death,  as  the  Uctor  appeared  with  the  fatal 
cord,  claimed  his  right  of  appeal  to  the  people,  which  being  allowed 


him,  he  veas  acquitted,  as  Livy  says,  by  them, ''  admiratione  magis  vir- 
tutis  quam  jure  causae."  (Liv.  L  26.)  This  office  was  exercised  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus  alone,  for  tyrannical  purposus  (Liv.  L  49),  and 
afterwards  by  the  consuls  (Liv.  ii.  5),  who  were  indeed  a  duumvirate. 
Whether  these  duumviri  were  the  same  as  the  queestoret  parricidii,  as 
Niebuhr  supposes,  or  whether  they  were  distinct  official  penxmafes 
during  the  kingly  dynasty,  is  a  question  involved  in  the  «ame  obseuity 
as  most  other  points  relating  to  this  period  of  Roman  history.  It  cer- 
tainly would  appear  that  the  two  terms  are  confounded  by  ancient 
writers,  some  odling  the  judges  appointed  to  preside  at  the  trial  of 
capital  offences  qusest.  panic,  others  calling  them  duum.  perdueL  (cf. 
Liv.  i  26,  d.  1, 2, 2,  23,  and  Festus  suh  vocparici  et  iororium).  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  were  distinct  officials  after  the  fall  of  the  kingly 
power,  and  in  the  republican  times,  for  while  the  one  set,  the  qusestom, 
were  regularly  appointed  by  the  year,  the  others  were  rarely  and  only 
on  great  occasions  summoned  to  work,  (d  Liv.  ii.  41,  vi  20;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  27 ;  Aul.  QeL  xvii.  21,  and  Cic.  Pro  Rabicio,  c.  iv.  2.) 
The  duumviri  tacrorum,  who  took  care  of  and  interpreted  the  Sibylline 
Books,  were  also  a  very  ancient  magistracy,  ascribed  by  the  old 
legends  to  the  last  Tarquin,  and  summoned  into  being  on  inch 
dreadful  emei^encies  as  Livy  records.  (Liv.  iv.  21.)  Niebuhr  thinb 
('  Hist,  of  Rome,'  L  p.  504,  Engl,  tr.)  that  the  number  was  dictated  by 
a  wrish  to  deal  evenly  with  the  first  two  tribes,  the  Ramnes  and  the 
Titles.  Besides  these  there  were  the  duumviri  jure  dieundo,  who  were 
the  highest  magistrates  in  the  municipal  towns  and  cc^onies  (cf.  Cic. 
Agr.  Leg.  ii.  84,  D.  2,  8,  D.  15, 1.  8,  §  ult.  D.  47,  10,  13,  5),  some- 
times called  consuls  (Cic  in  Pison.  cxi.),  and  sometimes  even  dic- 
tator and  qusestor.  Their  jurisdiction,  according  to  Savigny,  was, 
under  the  republic,  unlimited  in  civil  matters,  but  was  restricted 
within  the  limits  mentioned  in  the  digest  and  code  in  Imperial  times. 
The  duumviri  quinquenfuUes,  or  the  censors  in  the  municipal  tomu ; 
distinct  personages  from  the  above  magistrates ;  the  dHnmriri 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  building  or  dedicating  templei 
(Liv.  i.  28,  xxii.  83) ;  and  the  duumviri  navales^  who  were  two  officers, 
first  elected  in  the  year  436  a.u.c.  (Liv.  '  Epit.*  lib.  xii. ;  Niebuhr'a 
'  Romische  Qeschichte,'  translated  by  W.  Smith  and  L.  Schmitz, 
edit.  1851,  vol.  iii.  p.  241.)  Their  duty  was  to  collect,  equip,  man, 
and  command  the  fleets  of  the  republic.  (Liv.  ix.  30 ;  xl.  18  and  26.) 
At  the  time  of  the  first  Runic  war  the  office  no  longer  existed. 

DWARF  is  a  technical  term  employed  by  gardeners  to  distinguish 
fruit-trees  whose  branches  proceed  from  close  to  the  groimd  from 
rideri  or  standards  whose  original  stocks  are  several  feet  in  height. 

DWARFING  TREES.  Nature,  in  many  respects,  can  be  made  to 
deviate  from  her  ordinary  course  of  procedure,  in  order  to  be  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  men.  In  nothing  is  this  fact  more  apparent 
than  in  the  various  modes  of  dwarfing  trees. 

The  trees  of  our  orchards  and  forests,  for  example,  which  grow 
natufally  to  a  considerable  size,  can  be  made  to  assume  all  the  appev- 
ances  of  maturity  and  age  while  only  a  few  feet  high ;  a  forest  in 
miniature  can  thus  be  created,  which  has  a  very  grotesque  and  curious 
appearance.  There  are  various  methods  of  producing  tnis  effect ;  such 
as  selecting  peculiar  kinds  of  stocks  and  grafting  upon  them.  For 
example,  if  the  pear-tree  be  grafted  upon  the  quince  stock,  or  the  peach 
upon  the  plum,  their  growth  is  very  much  retardetl,  and  their  ultimate 
size  is  comparatively  small ;  the  same  effect  is  produced  u(k»  all  other 
trees  where  there  is  a  difference  between  the  tissue  of  the  stod:  and  thai 
of  the  scion  which  has  been  grafted  upon  it ;  or  if  dwarf  varieties  be 
grafted  upon  stocks  of  a  similar  constitution,  though  taller  in  growth, 
the  former  will  still  retain  their  original  character.  Again,  if  the 
branches  be  bent,  and  the  flow  of  the  sap  in  any  way  impeded,  or  if  a 
quantity  of  the  fibrous  roots  be  cut  away,  and  nourishment  more 
sparingly  supplied  to  the  branches,  we  arrive  at  the  same  results. 

Sometimes  trees  are  dwarfed  by  very  severe  pruning,  particularly  if 
this  operation  be  performed  in  summer ;  and,  although  they  evidently 
try  for  a  length  of  time  to  overcome  this  obstruction  to  their  natund 
size,  yet  they  eventually  assume  a  dwarfed  and  stunted  habit,  which, 
with  a  little  care,  may  be  retained  for  many  years.  The  Chinese  in 
particular  have  carried  this  practice  to  a  great  extent,  ittd  they  orna- 
ment their  fanciful  gardens  with  miniature  forests  of  elms,  junipers, 
and  other  timber  trees. 

The  methods  of  dwarfing  employed  by  the  Chlneee  are  the  following : 
young  trees  of  various  sorts  are  planted  in  flat  porcelain  voaacla,  and 
receive  only  so  much  water  as  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive ;  in  a 
very  short  time  the  pots  are  completely  filled  with  roots,  which,  being 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  cannot  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutri- 
ment, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  growth  of  the  stem  and  branches 
is  thus  impeded.  The  Chinese  also  pinch  off  the  ends  from  the  yotmg 
shoots,  mutilate  the  roots,  lacerate  the  bark,  tie  down  the  branches, 
and  break  many  of  them  half  through ;  in  short,  by  evety  means  in  their 
power  they  contrive  to  check  growth,  so  that,  stunted  and  deformed 
by  these  means,  the  trees  soon  assume  all  the  marks  of  age  when  only 
two  or  three  feet  high. 

There  is  another  method  of  producing  dwarf  trees,  which  may  be 
termed  accidental :  namely,  selecting  dwarf  individuals  and  obtaining 
seed  from  them.  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  young  seed  is  fer* 
tilised  by  the  influence  of  the  pollen  belonging  to  its  own  flower,  or  to 
the  same  plant  upon  which  it  grows,  the  future  progeny  so  produced 
partakes  generally  in  a  large  degree  of  the  nature  of  the  parent  from 
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which  it  origiiiates.  Now,  if  seed  be  carefully  obtained  from  a  yariety 
rather  more  dwarf  than  usual,  some  of  the  plants  produced  by  that 
seed  will  be  somewhat  more  dwarf  than  their  parents.  The  most 
dwarfed  individuals  again  selected  for  seed  will  originate  a  race  yet 
more  dwarf  than  themselves ;  and  thus,  with  patience  and  by  suc- 
cessive generations,  a  variety  only  a  few  inches  high  may  be  obtained 
from  a  species  two  or  three  feet  high,  or  even  higher.  This  is  the 
origin  of  dwarf  ros^,  dahlias,  and  other  common  cultivated  flowers. 

With  the  exception  of  this  last-mentioned  method,  all  the  others, 
however  different  they  may  seem,  proceed  from  the  same  principle ; 
for  whether  we  graft  upon  stocks  whose  tissue  differs  in  organisation 
from  the  scion,  or  whether  we  bend  the  branches,  or  cut  or  confine 
the  roots,  we  prevent  the  full  flow  of  the  sap  in  aU  such  cases, 
and  thus  advance  the  age  of  puberty  and  bring  on  a  fruit-bearing 
8tat&  When  plants  have  arrived  at  this  stage  of  existence,  all 
their  energies  are  directed  to  the  formation  of  fruit ;  hence  forcing  a 
tree  into  an  early  state  of  fruit  bearing  is  almost  synonymous  with 
dwarfing  it. 

DYEING  is  the  art  of  staining  textile  substances  with  permanent 
ooloun.  To  cover  their  surfaces  with  colouring  matters  removable  by 
daily  use  would  be  to  apply  a  pigment  rather  than  to  communicate  a 
dje.  Dye-stu£E9  can  penetrate  the  minute  pores  of  vegetable  and 
ammal  fibres  only  when  presented  to  them  in  a  state  of  solution,  and 
thej  can  constitute  fast  colours  only  by  passing  afterwards  into  the 
state  of  insoluble  compounds  with  the  fibres  themselves.  Dyeing  thus 
appears  to  be  altogether  a  chemical  process,  and  to  require  for  its  due 
explanation  and  practice  an  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  the 
elementary  bodies,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  their  combinations. 
It  ia  true,  nevertheless,  that  many  operations  of  this,  as  of  other 
chemical  arts,  have  been  practised  from  the  most  ancient  times,  long 
before  any  just  views  were  entertained  of  the  nature  of  the  changes 
that  took  place.  Mankind,  equally  in  the  rudest  and  most  refined 
state,  have  always  sought  to  gratify  the  love  of  distinction  by  staining 
their  dress,  sometimes  even  their  skin,  with  gaudy  colours.  Moses 
speaks  of  raiment  dyed  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  «nd  of  sheep- 
skins dyed  red, — circumstances  wluch  indicate  no  small  degree  of 
tinctorial  skilL  He  enjoins  purple  stuffs  for  the  works  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  vestments  of  the  high  priest. 

In  the  article  Calico  Printinq  we  have  shown  from  Pliny  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  cultivated  that  art  with  some  degree  of  scientific 
precifiion:  seeing  that  they  knew  the  use  of  mordants,  or  of  those  sub- 
itanoes  whidi,  though  they  may  impart  no  colour  themselves,  yet 
enable  white  cloth  to  absorb  colouring  dinigs.  Tyre,  however,  was 
the  nation  of  antiquity  which  made  dyeing  its  chief  occupation  and  the 
staple  of  its  commerce.  There  is  little  doubt  that  purple,  the  sacred 
sjmbol  of  royal  and  sacerdotal  dignity,  was  a  colour  discovered  in  that 
city,  and  that  the  discovery  and  use  of  the  dye  contributed  to  the  opu- 
lence and  grandeur  of  the  place.  Homer  marks  the  value  as  well  as 
antiquity  of  this  dye,  by  describing  his  heroes  as  arrayed  in  purple 
robes.  Purple  habits  are  mentioned  among  the  presents  made  to 
Oideon  by  the  Israelites  from  the  spoils  of  the  kings  of  Midian.  The 
juice  employed  for  conmiunicating  this  dye  was  obtained  from  two 
difierent  kinds  of  shell-fish,  described  by  Pliny  under  the  names  of 
pwrpura  and  buecinum;  and  was  extracted  from  a  small  vessel,  or 
sac,  in  their  throats,  to  the  amoiint  of  only  one  drop  from  each  animal. 
A  darker  and  inferior  colour  was  also  procured  by  crushing  the  whole 
sabbtance  of  the  buccinum.  A  certain  quantity  of  the  juice  collected 
from  a  vast  number  of  shells  being  treated  with  sea-salt,  was  allowed 
to  ripen  for  three  days ;  after  which  it  was  diluted  with  five  times  its 
hulk  of  water,  kept  at  a  moderate  heat  for  six  days  more,  occasionally 
skimmed  to  separate  the  animal  membranes,  and  when  thus  clarified 
was  applied  directly  as  a  dye  to  white  wool,  previously  prepared  for 
this  purpose  by  the  action  of  lime-water,  or  of  a  species  of  lichen  called 
focus.  Two  operations  were  requisite  to  communicate  the  finest 
Tyriaa  purple :  the  first  consisted  in  phmging  the  wool  into  the  juice 
of  the  purpura ;  the  second,  into  that  of  the  buccinum.  Fifty  drachms 
of  wool  required  one  hundred  of  the  former  liquor,  and  two  hundred  of 
the  latter.  Sometimes  a  preliminary  tint  was  given  with  coccus,  the 
kermes  of  the  present  day,  and  the  cloth  received  merely  a  finish  from 
the  precious  animal  juice.  The  coloiirs,  though  probably  not  nearly  so 
brilliant  as  those  producible  by  our  cochineal,  seem  to  have  been  very 
durable,  for  Plutarch  says,  in  his  '  Life  of  Alexander'  (chap.  36),  that 
the  Onieks  found  in  the  treasury  of  the  King  of  Persia  a  large  quantity 
of  purple  doth,  which  was  as  beautiful  as  at  fir6t,  though  it  was  190 
years  old.  The  difficulty  of  collecting  the  purple  juice,  and  the 
tedious  complication  of  the  dyeing  process,  made  the  purple  wool  of 
Tyre  so  expensive  at  Rome  that  in  the  time  of  Augustus  a  pound  of  it 
oost  nearly  30^  of  our  money.  Notwithstanding  this  enormous  price, 
such  was  the  wealth  accumulated  in  that  capital,  that  many  of  its 
leading  citizens  decorated  themselves  in  purple  attire,  till  the  em- 
perors arrogated  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  wearing  purple,  and 
prohibited  its  use  to  every  other  person.  This  prohibition  so  much 
disoounged  the  art  of  dyeing  purple  as  eventually  to  occasion  its 
extinction,  first  in  the  western  and  then  in  the  eastern  empire,  where, 
however,  it  existed  in  certain  imperial  manufactories  till  the  11th 
century. 

Dyeing  was  little  cultivated  In  ancient  Greece.  The  people  of  Athens 
wore,  genenlly^  wooUen  dreeBes  of  the  natural  colour.  But  the  Romans 


must  have  bestowed  some  pains  upon  this  art.  In  the  games  of  the 
circus,  parties  were  distinguished  by  colours.  Four  of  these  are 
described  b^  Pliny, — ^the  green,  the  orange,  the  gray,  and  the  white. 
The  following  ingredients  were  used  by  their  dyers :  a  crude  native 
alum  mixed  with  copperas,  copperas  itself,  blue  vitriol,  alkanet,  lichen 
rocellus  or  archil,  broom,  madder,  woad,  nut-galls,  the  seeds  of  pome- 
granate, and  of  an  £g3rptian  acacia. 

The  modems  have  obtained  from  the  New  World  several  dye-drugs 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  such  as  cochineal,  quercitron,  Brazil  wood, 
logwood,  annatto,  Ac. ;  and  they  have  discovered  the  art  of  using  indigo 
as  a  dye,  which  the  Romans  knew  only  as  a  pigment.  But  the  vast 
superiority  of  our  dyes  over  those  of  former  times  must  be  ascribed 
principally  to  the  emplcmnent  of  pure  alum  and  solution  of  tin  as  mor- 
dants, either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  bases ;  substances  which  give  to 
our  common  dye-stu£b  remarkable  depth,  durability, and  lustre.  Another 
improvement  in  dyeing  of  more  recent  date  is  the  application  to  textile 
substances  of  metallic  compounds,  such  as  Prussian  blue,  chrome  yellow, 
manganese  brown,  &o. 

Indigo,  the  innoxious  and  beautiful  product  of  an  interesting  tribe 
of  tropical  plants,  which  is  adapted  to  form  the  most  useful  and  sub- 
stantial of  all  dyes,  was  actually  denounced  as  a  dangerous  drug,  and 
forbidden  to  be  used,  by  our  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
An  Act  was  passed  authorising  searchers  to  bum  both  it  and  logwood 
in  every  dye-house  where  they  could  be  foimd.  This  Act  remained  in 
full  force  till  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  that  is,  for  a  great  part  of  a 
century.  The  purpose  of  this  statute  was  professedly  t.o  check  the  use 
of  two  dye-drugs  supposed  to  be  dangerous ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  legislation  was  suggested  by  the  growers  or  makers  of  certain 
English  drugs,  to  favour  their  monopoly. 

Mr.  Delaval  made  many  ingenious  experiments  to  prove  that  the 
particles  of  dye-stufEs  possess  no  power  of  reflecting  light,  and  that, 
therefore,  when  viewed  upon  a  dark  ground,  they  all  appear  black, 
whatever  colour  they  may  exhibit  when  seen  by  light  transmitted 
through  them.  He  hence  inferred  that  the  difference  of  colour  shown 
by  dyed  cloths  is  owing  to  the  white  light  which  is  reflected  from  the 
textile  fibres  being  decomposed  in  its  passage  through  the  superinduced 
colouring  particles.  We  think  it  more  than  probable  that  this  con- 
clusion is  in  some  respects  incorrect,  and  that  the  aluminous,  iron,  and 
tin  bases  form  combinations  with  dye-stuffs  which  are  capable  of 
reflecting  light,  independent  of  the  reflection  from  the  fibre  itself. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  latter  reflected  light  adds 
greatly  to  the  brightness  of  the  tints,  and  that  the  whiter  the  textile 
substance  is,  the  better  dye  it  will,  generally  speaking,  receive.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  scouring  or  bleaching  of  the  stuffs  is  usually 
prescribed  as  a  process  preliminary  to  dyeing. 

Bergman  appean  to  have  been  the  first  who  referred  to  chemical 
affinities  the  phenomena  of  dyeing.  Having  plunged  wool  and  silk  into 
two  separate  vessels,  containing  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  a  great  deal  of  water,  he  observed  that  the  wool  abstracted 
much  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  took  a  deep  blue  tint,  but  that  the 
silk  was  hardly  changed.  He  ascribed  this  difference  to  the  greater 
affinity  subsisting  between  the  particles  of  sulphate  of  indigo  and 
wool,  than  between  these  and  silk ;  and  he  showed  that  the  affinit^^ 
of  the  wool  is  sufficiently  energetic  to  render  the  solution  colour- 
less by  attracting  the  whole  of  the  indigo,  while  that  of  the  silk 
can  separate  only  a  little  of  it.  He  thence  concluded  that  dyes  owed 
both  their  permanence  and  their  depth  to  the  intensity  of  that  at- 
tractive force. 

We  have  therefore  to  consider  in  dyeing  the  play  of  affinities 
between  the  liquid  medium  in  which  the  dye  is  dissolved  and  the 
fibrous  substance  to  be  dyed.  When  wool  is  plunged  in  a  solution 
containing  cochineal,  tartar,  and  salt  of  tin,  it  readily  assumes  a  beau- 
tiful scarlet  hue ;  but  when  cotton  is  subjected  to  the  same  bath  it 
receives  only  a  feeble  pink  tinge.  Dufay  took  a  piece  of  cloth  woven 
of  woollen  warp  and  cotton  weft,  and  having  exposed  it  to  the  fulling- 
mill  in  order  thiat  both  kinds  of  fibre  might  rtoeive  the  same  treatment, 
he  then  subjected  it  to  the  scarlet  dye ;  he  found  that  the  woollen 
threads  became  of  a  vivid  red,  while  the  cotton  continued  white.  By 
studying  these  differences  of  affinity,  and  by  varying  the  preparationn 
and  processes,  with  the  same  or  different  dye-stuffs,  we  may  obtain 
Ml  indefinite  variety  of  colours  of  variable  solidity  and  depth  of 
shade. 

Dye-stufis,  whether  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  though  susceptible 
of  solution  in  water,  and,  in  this  state,  of  penetrating  the  pores  of 
fibrous  bodies,  seldom  possess  alone  the  power  of  fixing  their  particle.'i 
so  durably  as  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  water,  light,  and 
For  this  purpose  they  require  to  be  aided  by  another  class  of 


air. 


bodies,  already  alluded  to,  which  bodies  may  not  possess  any  colour  in 
themselves,  but  serve  in  this  case  merely  as  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  dye  and  the  substance  to  be  d  ved.  These  bodies  were  supposed,  in 
the  infancy  of  the  art,  to  seize  the  fibres  by  an  agency  analogous  to 
that  of  the  teeth  of  animals,  and  were  hence  called  mordanttj  from  the 
Latin  verb  morderef  to  bite.  But  the  term  derived  from  it  has  gained 
such  a  footing  in  the  language  of  the  dyer  that  all  writers  upon  his 
art  are  compelled  to  adopt  it. 

Mordants  may  be  regutied,  in  general,  as  not  only  fixing  but  also 
occasionally  modifying  the  dye,  by  forming  with  the  colouring  particles 
an  insoluble  compound,  which  is  deposited  within  the  textije  fibres. 
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Such  dyes  as  are  capable  of  passing  from  the  sohiblc  into  the  in- 
soluble state,  and  of  thus  becoming  permanent,  without  the  addition 
of  a  mordant,  have  been  called  substantive,  and  all  the  others  have 
been  called  adjective  colours.  Indigo  and  tannin  are  perhaps  the 
only  dyes  of  organic  origin  to  which  the  title  substantive  can  be  ap- 
plied, and  even  they  probably  are  so  altered  by  atmospheric  oxygen, 
m  their  fixation  upon  stuffs,  as  to  form  no  exception  to  the  true 
theory  of  mordants. 

Mordants  are  of  primary  importance  in  dyeing;  they  enable  us  to 
vary  the  colours  almost  indefinitely  with  the  same  dye,  to  increase 
their  lustre,  and  to  give  them  a  durability  which  they  otherwise 
could  not  possess.  A  mordant  is  not  always  a  simple  agent ;  but  in 
the  mixture  of  which  it  consists  various  compounds  may  be  formed, 
BO  that  the  substances  may  not  act  directly,  but  through  a  series  of 
transformations.  The  China  blue  process  [Calico  Printing]  affords 
a  fine  illustration  of  this  truth.  Sometimes  the  mordant  is  mixed 
with  the  colouring  matters ;  sometimes  it  is  applied  by  itself  first  of 
all  to  the  stuff';  and  at  others  both  these  methods  are  conjoined. 
We  may.  dye  successively  with  liquors  containing  different  substances, 
which  will  act  differently  according  to  the  different  mordants  succes- 
sively employed.  One  solution  will  give  up  its  base  to  the  stuff  only 
when  aided  oy  heat ;  another  acts  better  and  more  uniformly  when 
cold,  though  this  is  a  rarer  case. 

When  a  mordant  consists  of  a  changeable  metallic  oxide,  as  of  iron 
or  tin,  imless  great  nicety  be  used  in  its  application,  cither  no  effect 
or  an  injurious  one  may  be  produced  upon  the  dye.  All  these  circum- 
stances prove  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  dyer  to  be  thoroughly  versed 
in  chemical  science.  Each  of  the  great  dye-works  in  Alsace,  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  and  fixity  of  their  colours,  is  superintended  in 
the  laboratory  department  by  a  gentleman  who  has  studied  chemistry 
for  two  or  more  sessions  in  the  universities  of  Paris  or  some  other 
eminent  schools.  The  English  cotton  dyers,  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  were  far  inferior  in  skill  to  those  of  France;  but. they  have 
recently  made  great  advances.  Now  many  of  the  Manchester  houses 
have  chemists  (some  of  them  men  of  great  attainments),  and  no  doubt 
in  other  towns  also;  and  for  smaller  establishments  there  are  pro- 
fessional consulting  cheimsts. 

The  first  principle  of  dyeing  fast  colours,  we  have  seen,  consists  in 
causing  the  colouring  matter  to  undergo  such  a  change,  when  deposited 
upon  Uie  wool  or  other  stuffs,  as  to  become  insoluble  in  the  liquor  of 
the  dye-bath.  The  more  powerfully  it  resists  the  action  of  other 
exterzial  agents,  the  more  solid  or  durable  is  the  dye.  Generally 
speaking,  a  piece  of  well-dyed  cloth  should  not  be  materially  affected 
by  hot  water,  by  soap  and  water,  by  exposure  to  air  and  light,  by 
dilute  nitric  acid,  or  even  by  very  dilute  aqueous  chlorine. 

In  the  following  details  concerning  the  art  of  dyeing  we  shall  con- 
sider principally  its  application  to  wool  and  silk,  having  already 
treated,  in  the  article  Calico  Printino,  of  what  is  peculiar  to  cotton 
and  linen. 

The  operations  to  which  wool  and  silk  are  subjected  preparatory  to 
being  dyed  are  intended,  1,  to  separate  certain  foreign  matters  from 
the  animal  fibre ;  2,  to  render  it  more  apt  to  unite  with  such  colouring 
particles  as  the  dyer  wishes  to  fix  upon  it,  as  also  to  take  therefrom  a 
more  lively  and  agreeable  tint,  as  well  as  to  be  less  liable  to  soil  in 
use.  The  matters  foreign  to  the  fibre  are  either  such  as  are  naturally 
associated  with  it  during  its  production  by  the  animal,  such  as  have 
been  added  to  it  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  operations,  or  such  as 
have  been  accidentally  applied. 

Silk  is  scoured  by  means  of  boiling  in  soap  and  water,  whereby  it  is  freed 
from  a  varnish,  improperly  called  gum.  This  consists  of  an  azotised 
compound,  which  may  be  .separated  in  a  gelatinous  form  by  cooling  the 
hot  water  saturated  with  it.  It  constitutes  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
weight  of  most  raw  silks,  and  contains  a  little  colouring  matter  of  an 
orange  or  yellow  hue.  When  silk  is  required  to  be  extremely  white, 
either  to  be  woven  in  that  state,  or  to  receive  the  brightest  and  purest 
dyes,  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  humid  sulphurous  acid.  For 
dark  dyes,  silk  need  not  be  scoured  at  all,  in  which  case  it  preserves 
its  whole  weight.  Wool  is  first  washed  in  running  water  to  separate 
its  coarser  impurities;  it  is  then  deprived  of  its  yoUc  (a  species  of 
animal  soap  secreted  from  the  skin  of  the  sheep)  either  by  che  action  of 
ammoniacal  urine,  by  soap  and  water,  or  by  a  weak  lye  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  Common  wools  lose  in  this  way  from  20  to  50  per  cent, 
of  their  weight,  and  merino  wools  still  more.  They  receive  their 
final  bleaching  by  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  or  by  aqueous 
8ulphmt>us  acid. 

Wools  present  remarkable  differences  in  their  aptitude  of  combining 
with  dye-stufis,  depending  upon  the  different  structure  of  the  im- 
brications of  the  filaments.  The  colouring  particles  seem  to  insinuate 
themselves  at  these  pores  with  greater  or  less  facility,  and  to  be 
retained  with  greater  or  less  force,  according  to  the  magnitude  and 
form  of  the  orifices.  This  difference  in  dyeing,  therefore,  is  not  due 
to  the  repulsive  action  of  fatty  matter,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed, 
since  it  still  exists  in  wool  even  when  every  particle  of  grease  has  been 
removed  from  it  by  alcohol  and  ether.  A  boiling  in  a  solution  of 
bran  ie  often  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  make  wool  take  the  dye  more 
readily  and  equally ;  but  a  hot  lye  containing  one -half  per  cent,  of 
crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  answers  much  better.  When  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  l^C  or  150°  Fahr.,  the  wool  should  be  immersed 


in  that  liquor,  and  turned  about  for  half  an  hour.  The  wool  receives 
a  faint  yellowish  tint  from  this  bath,  but  it  speedily  becomes  white  <>d 
exposure  to  air ;  or  it  may  be  whitened  at  once  by  passing  it  through 
tepid  water  containing  a  very  small  qjiumtity  of  muriatic  acid.  The 
yellow  colour  is  most  probably  occasioned  by  the  reaction  of  the 
sulphur  and  iron  contained  in  the  wool. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Thenard  and  Roard,  alum  combines 
with  wool  in  the  state  of  a  salt,  without  separation  of  its  acid  consti- 
tuent. Wool  boiled  with  a  solution  of  tartar  decomposes  a  portion  nf 
it  completely ;  some  of  the  acid  and  a  little  of  the  tartar  combine 
with  the  wool,  while  a  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  remains  in  the  hath. 
This  fact  is  interesting  in  reference  to  the  scarlet  dye,  showing  the 
important  part  which  tartaric  acid  here  performs. 

Tinctorial  colours  are  either  simple  or  compound.  The  simple  are 
black,  brown  or  dun,  blue,  yellow,  and  red ;  the  compound  are  gray, 
purple,  green,  orange;  and  other  numerous  modifications,  all  pro- 
ducible by  the  mixture  of  simple  colours.  We  shall  treat  here  of  only 
black  and  brovm,  in  the  present  place. 

1.  Black. — If  we  apply  to  a  white  stuff  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  in  certain 
proportions,  the  resulting  colour  will  be  black.  Proceeding  on  this 
principle,  Castel  asserted  that  15  parts  of  blue,  5  of  red,  and  3  of 
yellow,  will  produce  a  perfect  black ;  but  in  making  this  statement 
he  was  influenced  rather  by  theoretical  than  practical  consideratiuns. 
In  fact  he  has  afibrded  us  no  means  of  procuring  these  simple  colours 
in  an  absolute  state.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  however,  that  red,  yellow, 
and  blue,  employed  in  adequate  quantities,  will  produce  black  :  because 
they  will  together  absorb,  or  obstruct  the  passage  of  all  coloured  light, 
or,  in  other  words,  cause  its  total  privation,  whence  blackness  must 
result.  If  we  suppose  a  piece  of  cloth,  to  which  these  three  colours 
have  been  communicated,  but  not  in  such  proportions  as  to  produce  a 
pure  black,  we  shall  have  a  tint  corresponding  to  the  colour  that 
is  in  excess ;  as,  for  example,  a  blue,  violet,  red,  or  greenish  block ; 
and  with  paler  tints  we  shall  have  a  bluish,  vi51et,  red,  or  greenit^ 
gray. 

Gall-nuts,  and  a  salt  of  iron,  so  generally  employed  for  the  black  dye, 
give  merely  a  violet  or  greenish-gray,  and  never  a  pure  black.  The 
pyrolignite  of  iron,  which  contains  a  brown  empyreumatic  matter,  pro- 
duces a  bro^i'n  inclining  to  greenish-yellow  in  light  shades,  and  to 
chestnut-brown  in  dark  hues.  By  galUng  cotton  and  silk,  after  a  bath 
of  pyrolignite  of  iron,  and  repeating  the  processes  several  times,  a 
tolerably  pure  black  may  be  procured.  GaUs,  logwood,  and  a  salt  of 
iron  (copperas)  produce  merely  a  very  deep  violet-blue  ;  but  if  they  be 
applied  to  wool  in  a  hot  bath,  with  frequent  exposure  to  air,  the  log- 
wood induces  a  brownness  which  is  favourable  to  the  formation  of 
black. 

The  black  dye  for  hats  is  communicated  by  logwood,  coppens,  and 
verdigris  mixed  in  certain  proportions  in  Uie  same  bath ;  from  thnt 
mixture  there  results  a  vast  quantity  of  an  ochreous  muddy  precipi- 
tate, amounting  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  copperas  employed.  Thu  mud 
forms  a  deposit  upon  the  hate  which  not  only  corrodes  the  fine  bearer 
filaments,  but  causes  both  them  and  the  felt  to  tiun  speedily  of  a  rusty 
brown.  A  well-dyed  black  hat  should  retain  its  original  tint  as  long  as 
it  lasts, — a  condition  seldom  realised.  Beaver  hats,  however,  to  which 
these  remarks  refer,  have  been  almost  superseded  by  those  covered 
with  silk  plush,  to  which  a  different  process  of  dyeing  applies. 

Since  gall-nuts  give  a  blue  precipitate  with  the  peroxide  salts  of  iron, 
they  are  occasionally  replaced  by  sumach,  bablah,  &c. ;  but  aco^unt 
should  be  taken  in  this  substitution  of  the  proportions  of  red  or  yellow 
colouring  matter  in  these  substances,  relatively  to  the  tannin  which 
alone  forms  the  blue  precipitate.  When  a  blatck  of  the  best  possible 
shade  is  to  be  given,  the  wool  should  be  first  grounded  with  indi^^, 
then  passed  through  a  bath  of  logwood,  sumadi,  and  protosulphate  of 
iron  (green  copperas).  Sumach  and  nut-galls  may  also  be  employed  in 
the  proportion  of  6  to  24  ;  or  the  sumach  may  be  replaced  by  nut-galls, 
if  they  be  equal  to  one-third  of  the  sumach  prescribed.  A  good  black 
may  be  dyed  upon  an  indigo  ground  with  100  lbs.  of  wool,  by  taking 
200  lbs.  of  logwood,  60  lbs.  of  sumach,  241bs.  of  galls,  and  201hiof 
green  copperas ;  and  giving  three  heats  of  two  hours  each  to  the  woo), 
with  airings  between.  A  good  black,  without  an  indigo  blue  ground, 
may  be  given  to  100  lbs.  of  wool,  by  boiling  it  in  a  bath  of  25  lbs.  of 
alum  and  674  of  tartar;  grounding  it  with  weld  and  madder ;  then 
passing  it  through  a  bath  of  200  lbs.  of  logwood,  60  of  sumach,  and  2| 
of  galls;  taking  it  out,  adding  to  the  bath  20 lbs.  of  copperas;  laisUy, 
giving  it  three  heats  of  two  hours  each  time. 

The  best  French  black,  according  to  Hellot,  may  be  given  to  wool  by 
first  dyeing  it  a  dark  blue  in  the  indigo  vat ;  then  washing  and  fulling 
it;  then,  for  every*  50  lbs.,  putting  into  the  copper  8  Ibe.  of  brui&eJ 
galls,  and  as  much  logwood  tied  up  in  a  coarse  canvas  bag,  and  boilim; 
them  for  twelve  hours.  One-third  of  the  bath  thus  prepared  is  to  be 
transferred  into  another  copper  with  1  lb.  of  verdigris,  and  the  wool 
or  stuff  is  to  be  worked  in  this  solution  without  intermission  for  two 
hours  :  the  bath  being  kept  hot,  but  not  boiling.  After  taking  out 
the  stuff,  another  third  part  of  the  first  bath  is  to  be  added  along  with 
4  Iba  of  green  copperas ;  the  fire  must  be  lowered  while  this  salt  is 
being  dissolved,  and  the  bath  being  refreshed  with  a  little  cold  water, 
the  stuff  is  to  be  worked  through  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  aired. 
Lastly,  the  residuary  third  of  the  first  bath  is  to  be  now  intnxluced, 
taking  care  to  squeeze  the  contents  of  the  bag.    From  8  to  10 lbs.  of 
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sumach  are  added ;  the  liquor  is  just  made  to  boil,  then  refreshed  with 
some  cold  water ;  after  which,  a  pound  of  green  copperas  being  dis- 
solved in  it,  the  stuff  is  again  passed  through  it  for  an  hour.  It  is 
DOW  taken  out,  aired,  washed,  then  returned  to  the  copper,  and  worked 
in  the  bath  for  another  hour.  It  is  next  washed  at  the  river  and 
fulled.    A  finish  is  prescribed  in  the  nuwlder-bath. 

The  ordinary  proportions  used  by  the  English  black  dyers  for 
100  lbs.  of  cloth,  previously  treated  in  the  indigo  vat,  are  about  5  lbs. 
of  copperas,  as  much  nut-galls  bruised,  and  30  lbs.  of  logwood.  They 
first  gall  the  doth,  and  then  pass  it  through  the  decoction  of  logwood 
in  which  the  copperas  has  been  dissolved  A  finish  of  weld  is  often 
given  after  fulling ;  but  this  is  of  doubtful  utility,  especially  when  a 
little  soap  has  been  used  in  the  fulling-mill.  Yitalis  prefers  the  pyro- 
lignite  of  iron  to  the  sulphate  for  the  black  dye,  and  says  it  produces  a 
softer  and  more  velvety  colour — an  opinion  which  some  English 
chemists  dispute. 

The  black  dye  vat,  as  it  gets  exhausted,  is  employed  to  dye  grays  of 
various  shades. 

Silk  is  dyed  bkck  in  two  methods,  according  to  the  market  for 
which  it  is  made.  When  sold  by  weight,  as  was  formerly  the  practice 
at  Tours,  and  is  now  with  silk  thread  in  this  country,  it  is  an  object 
with  the  dyer  to  load  it  with  as  much  colouring  or  other  matter  as 
possible.  Sugar  is  at  present  much  employed  to  falsify  the  weight  of 
English  ailk  thread,  as  any  person  may  discover  by  applying  a  hank  of 
it  to  his  tongue.  We  have  seen  thread  more  thim  doubled  in  weight 
by  this  fraudulent  device.  Such  silk  is  called  Engliah  black  by  the 
French,  who  are  not  suffered  to  practise  this  deception.  When  silk  is 
sold  by  superficial  measure,  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  the  dver's 
object  to  give  it  a  black  colour  with  as  little  weight  of  materials  as 
pofoible.  Hence  the  distinction  weU  known  in  the  trade  of  heavy  and 
light  silks.  In  this,  as  in  many  similar  examples  of  adulteration,  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  dealers  to  undersell  their  neighbours  pro- 
bably produced  the  evil  in  the  first  instance;  and  then  the  others 
joined  in  the  fraud  for  self-defence. 

The  25  per  cent,  of  weight  which  sUk  has  lost  in  scouring  may  be  in 
a  great  measure  recovered  by  giving  it  a  sufficient  dose  of  galls.  For 
tiu8  purpose  a  bath  is  made  by  boiling  galls  equal  to  two-thirds  or 
three-foiuihs  the  weight  of  the  silk  for  three  or  four  hours  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water,  and  then  letting  the  decoction  settle  for  two 
hours.  The  silk  must  be  steeped  in  this  bath  from  twenty  to  thirty-six 
hoars,  and  then  washed  in  clear  water.  The  first  galling  is,  however, 
commonly  given  with  a  bath  somewhat  spent ;  and  for  heavy  blacks 
generally  upon  unsecured  silk.  Several  successive  immersions  in  gall- 
baths,  and  of  considerable  duration,  are  usually  given  to  silk,  with 
intervening  washings  and  wringings  at  the  peg. 

The  silk  dyers  keep  up  from  year  to  year  a  black  vat,  often  of  very 
complex  composition.  The  essential  constituents  of  the  vat  are  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  gum ;  but  manv  vegetable  matters,  as  well  as  filings 
of  iron,  are  usually  added.  This  bath  being  heated  short  of  boiling, 
and  then  allowed  to  settle  for  about  an  hoiu*,  the  silks  are  worked  in  it 
with  much  manipulation,  occasional  wringing  out,  airing,  and  re- 
dipping.  As  the  copperas  and  gum  get  exhausted,  the  bath  must  be 
replenished  with  these  ingredients  in  due  proportions.  The  addition 
of  logwood  and  verdigris  is  very  useful  to  the  black  silk  dye,  and  is  now 
generally  made.  A  ground  of  walnut  peels  is  a  good  and  cheap  prepa- 
ration for  this  dye. 

2.  Brown  or  dun  colour. — ^Tius  dye  is  not  so  common  in  England 
as  on  the  Continent,  where  the  colouring  matter  is  generally  produced 
at  a  very  cheap  rate  by  steeping  ripe  walnuts  with  their  peels  in  water 
for  a  year  or  two,  till  the  vat  acquires  a  deep  brown  colour  and  a  fetid 
smelL  This  infusion  affords  very  agreeable  and  permanent  brown  tints 
without  any  mordant ;  while  it  preserves  the  downy  softness  of  the 
wool,  and  requires  but  a  simple  and  economical  process.  In  dyeing 
with  this  infusion,  a  quantity  of  it  proportional  to  the  shade  required 
Ls  to  be  put  into  the  copper,  diluted  with  water,  and  made  to  boiL 
The  cloth  or  yam  needs  merely  to  be  moistened  beforehand  with  tepid 
water,  to  be  ^en  plunged  in  the  bath,  and  turned  about  till  sufficiently 
dyed.  Some  dyers,  however,  give  the  stuff  a  preparatory  mordant  oi 
alum,  and  leave  it  to  drain  for  twenty-four  hours  before  subjecting  it  to 
the  hath  of  walnut-peels. 

Sumach  is  usually  employed  in  this  country  to  dye  fawns,  and  some 
browns ;  but  more  beautiful  browns  may  be  given  to  woollen  stuflEs  by 
boiling  them  first  with  one-fourth  their  weight  of  alum  and  some  tartar 
and  oopperas,  washing,  and  afterwards  dyeing  them  in  a  madder  bath. 
The  shade  of  colour  depends  upon  the  proportion  which  the  copperas 
hears  to  the  alum. 

A  good  brown  may  also  be  obtained  by  mordanting  every  pound  of 
the  stuff  with  two  ounces  of  alum  and  one  oimce  of  common  salt  in  a 
boiling  bath ;  and  then  dyeing  it  in  a  bath  of  logwood  to  which  some 
copperas  has  been  added ;  or  the  stuff  dyed  red  in  the  madder  bath 
may  be  turned  about  in  the  black  dye  vat  till  the  required  shade 
be  produced. 

The  finest  browns  are  produced  by  boiling  each  pound  of  the  wool 
with  two  ounces  of  alum,  dyeing  it  in  a  cochineal  bath,  and  then  trans- 
ferring it  to  a  bath  containing  a  little  cochineal  darkened  with  acetate 
of  iron.  Instead  of  cochineal,  the  archil  or  cudbear  bath  may  be  used, 
with  a  little  sumach  or  ^dls.  This  f onxui  a  cheaper  but  a  more  fugitive 
colour. 
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^  A  beautiful  brown  tint,  on  wool  or  ailk,  may  be  obtained  by  first 
giving  a  pale  blue  shade  in  the  indigo  vat,  then  mordanting  with  alum, 
washing  and  finishing  in  a  madder  bath  till  the  proper  brown  be 
brought  up.  The  Saxon  blue  vat  may  also  be  used.  If  the  stuff  be 
mordanted  with  alum  and  tartar,  then  boiled  in  a  madder  bath,  after- 
wards in  one  of  weld  or  fustic,  to  which  more  or  less  copperas  has  been 
added,  we  shall  have  a  mordore,  cinnamon,  or  chestnut  brown.  By  the 
combination  of  olive  shades  with  red,  bronze  tints  may  be  produced. 
For  25  lbs.  of  stuff  a  bath  containing  4  lbs.  of  fustic  will  suffice.  Boil 
the  wood  two  hours,  then  turn  the  stuff  in  the  bath  for  an  hour,  take 
it  out,  and  drain.  Add  to  the  bath  4  or  6  ounces  of  copperas  and  a 
pound  of  madder  or  sandal- wood ;  then  work  the  stuff  in  it  till  the 
wished-f  or  shade  is  attained. 

Silk  may  receive  a  ground  of  annatto,  and  then  be  dyed  in  a  bath  of 
logwood  or  Brazil  wood,  whereby  a  fine  brown  tint  is  obtained. 
Catechu  is  used  for  giving  a  bronze  and  brown  to  cotton  goods. 
[Calico- PRINTINO.]  Blue  colours  are  dyed  with  indigo,  Prussian  blue, 
and  woad ;  yellows  with  fustic,  Persian  berries,  quercitron,  turmeric, 
and  weld ;  reds  with  archil  or  cudbear,  Brazil  wood,  cochineal,  kermes, 
lac,  logwood,  madder,  si^ower,  or  carthamus.  The  purple,  green,  and 
orange  dyes  are  produced  by  various  applications  of  cochineal,  indigo, 
quercitron  bark,  &c. 

M.  Roard,  long  the  skilful  director  of  the  Gobelins'  dye-works,  has 
observed  that  copper  boilers  exercise  a  considerable  ini9uence  upon 
delicate  dyes.  He  foimd  that  ammonia  causes  a  blue  precipitate  in  the 
alum  bath  made  in  such  boilers ;  while  it  causes  merely  a  white  pre- 
cipitate in  the  same  bath  made  in  vessels  of  glass,  porcelain,  and  tin. 
When  wool  is  kept  for  some  hours  in  boiling  water  contained  in  a 
copper  vessel,  it  acquires  a  greenish-gray  tint, — a  result  increased  by 
the  ordinary  mixture  of  alum  and  tartar.  If  into  this  bath  white  wool 
be  plunged,  it  receives  a  greenish-yellow,  or  sometimes  an  ochrey  hue. 
These  obsorations  of  M.  Roard  are  of  considerable  importance,  and 
should  lead  dyers  to  employ  tin  or  at  least  brass  boilers  instead  of 
copper  ones  for  all  vivid  colours.  Heating  with  steam,  either  by  double 
vessels,  by  straight  or  spiral  tubes,  ought  on  all  occasions  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  the  dye-house  to  naked  fires,  which  seldom  fail  to  carbonise 
some  portions  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  matters,  and  thereby  to 
degrade  the  colours.  The  top  edge  or  surface  of  the  boilers  should 
be  about  34  feet  above  the  floor ;  this  being  a  height  which  the  work- 
men find  most  convenient  for  their  manipulations  when  they  stand 
upon  a  step  8  or  10  inches  high. 

The  stufb  mordanted  with  alum  should  not  be  transferred  to  the 
bath  immediately,  but  be  allowed  to  drain  and  air  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  colours  are  thereby  rendered  more  lively  than  when  dyed 
soon  after  the  aluming.  As  experience  has  proved  that  an  old  alum 
bath  is  better  than  one  fresh  made,  it  should  not  be  thrown  away,  but 
be  strengthened  or  refreshed  by  the  requisite  additions  of  alum  and 
tartar.  It  is  certain  that  wools  boiled  in  alum  the  second  time,  are 
more  beautiful  than  those  boiled  in  it  the  first  time. 

The  methods  of  dyeing  black  and  brown  sufficiently  explain  the 
general  principles,  and  we  therefore  conclude  with  a  few  observations 
of  a  general  nature. 

Mr.  Solly,  in  communications  recentlv  made  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
has  drawn  attention  to  several  matters  having  an  important  relation  to 
the  improvement  of  the  art  of  dyeing.  We  will  merely  advert  to  two 
of  these  subjects, — the  desirability  of  studying  the  chemistry  of  agri- 
culture in  relation  to  the  growth  of  dye-pUmts;  and  the  saving  of 
freight  in  importing  only  the  essential  parts  of  dye-drugs,  instead  of 
the  whole  bulk. 

Mr.  Solly,  in  relation  to  the  first  of  these  two  subjects,  the  influence 
of  soil  and  culture  on  the  chemistry  of  dye-plants,  said,  ''  It  was  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  madder  grown  near  Avignon  was  inferior  in 
the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  its  colour  to  that  produced  in  other  dis- 
tricts. The  proprietor  being  anxious  to  discover  the  cause,  was  led  to 
institute  a  chemical  examination  of  the  soil  of  his  own  land,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  some  of  the  best  madder  farms.  The  result 
showed  that  his  soil  was  deficient  in  lime,  while  all  the  others  con- 
tained it.  He  was  therefore  induced  to  give  his  land  a  good  dressing 
of  lime ;  and  the  result  fully  justified  this  course,  for  in  the  next  year 
the  crop  of  madder  was  inferior  to  none." 

The  same  authority,  in  relation  to  the  bulkiness  of  dye-materials, 
said,  "  Dye-stufib  are  for  the  most  part  bulky  and  heavy  substances, 
the  carriage  of  which  for  any  distance,  by  land  or  even  by  water,  makes 
a  very  serious  addition  to  their  cost;  consequently  every  mode  of 
increasing  the  proportion  jter  cent,  of  colouring  matter  is  worthy  of 
consideration ;  and  those  modes  of  preparation  are  best  which  yiel^ 
the  laigeBt  quantity  of  colour,  and  the  least  quantity  of  useless  fibrous 
matter.  Owing  to  the  judicious  manner  in  which  the  Chinese  safflower 
is  collected,  it  contains  far  more  of  the  fine  red  ooloviring  matter,  and 
is  consequently  worth  four  or  five  times  as  much  in  the  market  as  t^e 
best  Bengal  safflower ;  in  addition  to  which,  for  want  of  due  care  in 
the  drying,  the  latter  is  sometimes  so  much  injured  during  the  sea 
voyage  as  to  be  deteriorated  fifty  per  cent.  The  loss  thus  sustained  is 
often  set  down  to  the  nature  of  the  drug,  and  not  to  the  careless  habits 
of  those  employed  in  collecting  it.  When  we  remember  how  many 
thousand  tons  of  dye-woods  are  annually  imported,  and  how  many 
thousand  tons  of  it  are  absolutely  useless  woody  fibre,  we  cannot  help 
coming  to  the  conclusien  that  hm  chemieal  science  might  be  applied 
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with  greftfc  advantage ;  and  that  if  ooloniata  oould  be  taught  how  to 
extract  and  ooncentrate  the  true  colouring  principle  of  theae  woodii 
much  unprofitable  labour  and  expenae  might  be  apared.  Kay,  more, 
the  concentrated  dye-stuff  might  be  profitably  imported  from  placea 
from  which  Uie  coat  of  carriage  would  altogether  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  the  dye-atuff  in  ita  raw  atate.  Thia  ia  a  matter  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  and  one  which  haa  not  yet  received  that  attention  it 
deaervea.  There  are  no  doubt  difficultiea  in  the  way ;  but  after  the 
many  triumpha  which  man  haa  achieved,  we  aurely  need  not  be 
deterred  by  any  ordinary  diffioultiee." 

To  the  above  we  may  add  a  few  valuable  obaervationa,  made  by  Mr. 
Sinmionda  in  hia  *  Conmiercial  Produota  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom/ 
on  the  useful  qualities  of  many  aimple  and  well-known  plants,  and 
other  aubatancea,  as  dye-materials.  "  The  beauty  of  the  dyea  given  by 
common  materials,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  some  of  the  clotlu 
which  were  exbibited  [at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851],  should  lead 
om*  botaniata  and  chemists  to  examine  more  closely  than  they  have 
hitherto  done,  the  dye-stuflb  that  might  be  extracted  from  British 
planta.  Woad,  and  the  dyers'  yellow  woad,  are  both  well  known.  A 
piece  of  tweed,  spun  and  woven  in  Roas-^iire,  waa  dyed  brown  and 
black  by  auch  cheap  and  common  dyes  aa  moss  and  alder-bark ;  and 
the  colours  were  unexceptionable.  Sutherbndshire  tweeds  and  stock- 
inga,  poaaeaaing  a  rich  brown  colour,  were  produced  with  no  more 
valuable  dye  than  soot ;  in  another  piece,  beautifully  dyed,  the  yellow 
was  obtained  from  atony  rag ;  brown  from  the  crops  of  young  heather ; 
and  purole  from  the  aame,  but  subjecting  the  yarns  to  a  greater  action 
of  the  dye  than  was  necessary  to  produce  brown.  There  ia  very  little 
doubt  but  that  beautiful  and  permanent  dyes,  from  brown  to  a  very 
rich  pufple,  might  be  cheaply  produced  by  acientific  preparations  of  tl\e 
common  heather.  The  inhabitants  of  Skye  exhibited  cloth  with  a 
peculiarly  rich  dye,  obtained  from  the  Crobal  moss." 

It  haa  been  ahown  in  former  articlea  [Bliachino  ;  Oalioo  Pbintino] 
that  the  legialature  haa  aought  to  throw  a  shield  of  protection  around 
the  women  and  children  employed  in  bleach  and  print  works ;  that 
fchia  attempt  auooeeded  ao  f ar  as  concerned  print  worka;  but  that 
bleach  worka  still  remain  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Factory  Acta. 
We  have  now  to  add  that  dye  works  are  in  the  same  category  as  bleach 
worka.  In  the  years  1854-5-6-7,  both  classes  of  establishments  were 
subject  to  manv  parliamentary  discussions,  and  to  inquiries  by  com- 
misaionera — endmg  by  a  postponement  of  all  legislation  thereon. 

DYKE.  A  structure  of  earth,  or  of  masonry,  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  inroada  of  the  sea,  or  of  any  large  body  of  water ;  or  for 
the  purpose  of  guiding  and  controlling  the  action  of  the  flooda  of  rivera, 
or  of  preventing  the  tidal  action  of  rivera,  or  of  arms  of  the  sea,  from 
exercising  its^  in  a  way  which  might  be  injurious  to  the  surromiding 
lands.  The  construction  and  form  of  dykes  must  evidently  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  upon 
the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  to  be  ccHnpoeed ;  and 
the  principles  to  be  followed  in  designing  them  must  equally  depend 
upon  the  local  conditions  they  will  have  to  fulfil.  It  will  therefore 
be  preferable  to  ^eat  the  whole  subject  of  river  or  fen-dykes  under 
the  head  of  RiV£B  Impboyehents;  and  that  of  sea-dykes  under  the 
head  of  Sea  Defences. 

DYNAM.  In  eatimating  the  effect  of  mechanical  labour,  it  ia 
desirable  to  havo  some  idea  of  a  simple  unit  well  fixed  in  the  mind.  All 
who  have  studied  the  subject  kuow  the  advantage  there  is  in  referring 
every  kind  of  pressure  to  weight,  and  measuring  it  by  the  weight 
which  will  balance  it.  Thus  if  one  hundred  pounds  weight  will  bend 
a  spring  into  a  certain  position,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  substituting 
an  opposite  force  to  the  weight  for  the  recoil  of  the  spring  at  the  point 
of  application.  It  is  equally  convenient  to  arrive  at  a  distinct  notion 
of  a  unit  of  useful  effect  in  the  workmanship  of  machines ;  but  it  may 
not  at  first  be  so  apparent  that  the  thing  is  practicable.  Nevertheless, 
the  theory  of  dynamics  contains  the  means  of  showing  that  all  the  effects 
of  a  given  power  are  convertible  in  the  following  manner.  Exclude 
friction  and  uaelesa  reaistances,  and  suppose  that  a  steam-engine,  for 
instance,  will  exhaust  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel  in  raising  a  ton 
through  a  himdred  feet,  no  power  being  thrown  away.  Suppose  also 
that  the  same  machine,  with  the  same  fuel,  will  completely  expend  the 
power  of  that  fuel  in  drawing  a  certain  iron  cylinder  into  wire  of  a 
thousand  times  its  length.  Then,  if  a  machine  could  be  constructed 
which  acta  by  the  descent  of  a  weight,  and  draws  wire  without  any  loss 
of  power,  the  descent  of  a  ton  through  a  hundred  feet  would  just  be 
sufficient  moving  power  to  draw  out  the  cylinder  just  mentioned  to  a 
thousand  times  its  length.  We  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  such 
freedom  from  loss  of  power  exists.  If,  for  example,  a  certain  quantity 
of  fuel  were  made  to  raise  water  by  a  steam-engine,  and  the  water  so 
raised  were  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  wheel  and  grind  com,  it  is  certain 
that  the  water  would  not  grind  so  much  com  as  the  steam-engine 
itself  directly  applied  to  that  purpose.  But  this  arises  from  useless 
increase  of  resistances,  and  from  badness  of  adaptation :  it  is  impossible 
to  make  all  the  water  in  a  faU  produce  its  utmost  effect  upon  a  wheel. 
But  what  we  say  is,  that  were  it  possible  to  make  adaptation  perfect, 
there  exists  in  the  water  raised  exactly  the  same  capability  of  grinding 
com  that  there  is  in  the  fuel  which  raised  the  water. 

This  being  the  case,  we  may  consider  any  machine  as  simply  applied 
to  raising  a  weight,  and  look  upon  the  weight  raised  as  a  dynamical 
synonym  for  any  possible  effect  that  the  machine  oould  have  produced. 


And  the  theory  further  teaches  us  that  the  useful  effect  of  any  appli- 
cation of  power  varies  jointly  as  the  weight  raised,  and  the  height  to 
which  it  is  raised.  Thus  twice  as  much  power  must  be  expended  to 
raise  a  double  weight  to  the  same  height,  or  the  aame  weight  to  a 
double  height.  Accordingly,  the  product  of  the  number  of  pounds 
raised,  and  the  number  of  feet  to  which  it  ia  raised,  ia  a  rtlathe 
measure  of  the  quantity  of  power.  For  example,  a  certain  expenditure 
of  force  raisea  70  pounds  through  20  feet ;  what  comparative  expendi- 
ture will  raise  120  pounds  through  210  feet?  The  product  70  x  20  or 
1400  is  to  the  product  120  x  210  or  25,200  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  18; 
accordingly,  the  second  work  requires  18  times  the  power  of  the  first 
Whether  it  shall  be  done  by  18  engines,  or  by  an  application  of  18 
times  as  much  power  to  one  engine,  is  merely  a  question  of  adaptation. 

We  can  convert  the  above  relative  measurement  into  an  absolute 
form  by  assuming  as  a  unit  one  pound  raised  through  one  foot ;  let 
this  be  called  a  dynam,  or  dynamical  unit.  Ihus  in  the  first  job  above 
mentioned,  there  are  1400  dynams  of  work  to  do.  Whether  it  be  ooo- 
sidered  as  1400  pounds  raised  through  one  foot,  or  one  pound  through 
1400  feet,  or  100  pounds  raised  through  14  feet,  Ac  Jte.,  matters 
nothing  :  it  is  1400  times  as  much  work  as  one  pound  raised  through 
one  foot.  Thus,  what  is  commonlj^  called  a  kfjrte-power  ia  meant  by 
our  engineera  to  aignify  550  dynams  in  a  second;  a  ateam-engiDe 
which  can  raise  one  pound  through  550  feet  in  every  second  is  said  to 
be  of  one-hone  p'jwer. 

This  term  was  introduced  by  French  writers,  who  called  the  effect 
of  a  cubic  metre  of  water  raised  through  one  metre,  a  dyHaaiie  or. 
dyname.    Dr.   Whewell  (*  Mechanics  of  Engineering,*  8vo,   p.   150, 
Cambridge,  1841.)  proposed  to  naturalise  the  term  dynam  aa  applied  to 
our  most  convenient  units,  the  pound  and  the  foot. 

It  is  for  want  of  a  distinct  notion  of  this  kind  that  many  persona  fall 
into  the  error  about  force  and  ita  effects,  which  lead  them  to  contrive 
perpetual  motioua.  But  independently  of  thia.  there  is  a  great  practical 
utility  in  having  a  specific  name  for  a  quantity  of  work  done,  ind^ 
pendently  of  all  incidental  circiunstances ;  for  aomething  which  ahould 
allow  us  a  proper  expression  for  the  result  of  a  quantity  of  fuel  or 
other  generator  of  force  without  the  neoeeaity  of  describing  a  particular 
mode  of  using  the  force.  Watt  was  really  the  first  who  aasumed,  as  a 
dynamic  unit,  the  simple  notion  of  one  poimd  raised  one  foot ;  but  he 
did  not  venture  on  a  name,  though  the  now  common  term,  the  duty  of 
an  engine,  first  used  by  him,  has  reference  to  the  nunU>er  of  such 
simple  units  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  engine.*  The  late  Daries 
Qilbert,  in  his  paper '  On  the  expediency  of  assigning  specific  names  to 
all  such  functions  of  simple  elements  as  repreaent  definite  physical 
propertiea'  (PhiL  Trana.,  1827),  proposed  to  repreaent  the  product  of 
the  pounds  raised  and  the  feet  through  which  they  are  raised  by  the 
term  ej^itncy.  But  he  did  not  go  further,  and  assign  a  name  to  the 
unit  of  efficiency.  This  simple  step,  which  ia  of  more  importance  in 
the  propagation  of  clear  ideas  than  many  persona  will  think  it  to  be,  is 
due  to  the  French  writers. 

DYNAMETER.    [MiCRaMETEB.] 

DYNA'MICS  (Svfa/iif,  force),  a  word  of  comparatively  modem  use, 
now  universally  adopted  as  signifjring  the  science  of  matter  in  motion, 
as  distinguished  from  statics,  which  relates  to  matter  at  rest.  Under 
so  general  a  term,  om*  plan  reqtures  us  simply  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  several  articles  connected  with  the  subject. 

Dynamics  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts  :  the  mathematical 
consideration  of  motion,  without  reference  to  any  connection  with  ita 
cause ;  and  the  experimental  investigation  of  the  connection  between 
pressure  and  the  motion  produced  by  it,  together  with  the  mathematical 
exhibition  of  the  laws  under  which  the  second  is  a  consequence  of  the 
first.  But  for  the  purposes  of  classification,  dynamics  is  better  sub- 
divided into  (1)  dynamics  of  a  particle,  and  (2)  dynamics  of  a  rigid 
body.  When  the  moving  matter  is  considered  aa  condensed  into  a 
aingle  partide,  the  lawa  of  its  motion  may  be  very  accurately  and 
conveniently  traced  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(1.)  The  laws  of  motion— absolute  and  relative. 

(2.)  Collision  and  impact  of  moving  partidea. 

(3.)  Motion  down  inclined  planea. 

(4.)  Motion  under  the  action  of  central  forces. 

(5.)  Curvilinear  motion,  as  of  projectiles. 

(6.)  Motion  in  resisting  media. 

(7.)  Constrained  motion,  or  motion  of  a  particle  along  ctn^ed  tubes, 
wires,  Ac. 

But  if  the  body  be  necessarily  of  some  magnitude,  and  if  it  be  rigid, 
that  is,  if  its  component  particles,  or  its  component  parte  (if  it  be  a 
system),  be  supposed  to  bear,  throughout  the  action,  the  sazne  in- 
variable position  with  respect  to  one  another,  then  we  have  the 
following  subdivisions  of  the  dynamics  of  a  rigid  hody^-^ 

(1.)  Motion  about  a  fixed  axis,  as  ol  pendulums. 

(2.)  Motion  about  a  fixed  point. 

(8.)  Motion  of  Skfree  rigid  body. 

(4.)  Motion  of  a  rigid  system. 

(5.)  Motion  under  the  action  of  impulsive  or  instantaneous  forcec. 

By  referring  therefore  to  such  articlea  as  Collision;  Motion; 

•  Or  rather,  according  to  ^att'a  tiew,  the  power  U  the  quantity  of  work 
which  an  engine  can  perform 'in  a  girea  tine ;  the  dtfty  is  the  quantity  which 
it  can  perform  hy  a  given  expenditure  of  ftiel* 
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Motion,  I.*ws  of,  tc.  ftc,  the  details  of  each  BuMiviaion  will  be 
clearly  uodantoiHl  from  the  matliematical  proofs  and  Biplaaationfl 
tbere  giTon.  Tha  hislcrj  tit  dyaaiuics  is  particularly  connected  with 
the  namea  of  Galileo,  Huyghsaa,  Newton,  D'AIcmbert,  and  Lagrange, 
■base  livM  tre  given  in  tbe  Hwa.  DiV.  Seo  alaa  on  this  point 
UecKANlca,  the  getientl  tena  under  whioh  statics  and  dynamics  are 
included. 

DYNAM'OMETER  (iiwo/iii  and  liirpor,  measurer  of  power),  a  term 
which  has  been  applied  to  an  instrumaut  which  measures  any  Uiing  to 
which  the  name  of  power  has  been  given,  whether  that  of  an  animal, 
or  |to  t^Lka  a  Tery  diOerent  initance)  of  a  lelescope,  only  in  tbe  Utter 
■      '  "' "'     We  have  also  Been  the 
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It  is  tinned  a  dynanxlrT,     [Uii 
incurrect  term  dj/ntimelcr. 

DynamometricaL  inatnunenta  have  been  but  little  attended  li>  in 
this  country,  but  they  have  been  used  succaaafuUy  in  France  tor  deter- 
mining the  beat  conditiods,  with  respect  to  economy  af  power,  under 
vhich  mauhinea  may  be  constructed  and  worked.  The  aagacity  of 
Watt  led  him  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  dynamometrlcal 
machine,  and  he  cooatnicted  his  indiralor  fur  determining  the  wort 
performed  by  the  steam  on  the  piston  of  a  steftm-eogine  during  any 
■ingle  stroke.  Prony'a  Friction- Break  measured  the  work  by  which  a 
■haft  was  driven  when  all  other  work  was  thrown  off  it.  In  the 
laler  cunstructioiu,  however,  the  object  has  been  to  determine  the  work 
transmitted  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  machine,  not  for  a  dngle 
stroke  of  the  ptatoa,  but  continuously  through  any  given  period,  and 
that  without  absorbing  the  whole  work  to  be  measuiwl  as  Uie  friction- 
hreab  does,  but  while  the  machine  ia  performing  its  usual  work. 
Dynamometera  of  thia  kind  have  been  contrived  almost  entirely  bj 
French  angineara,  aod  an  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  £th 
edition  of  CoL  Morin'a  '  Aide-Memoire  de  M&»nique  Pratique,'  and 
Te  may  alio  refer  to  the  '  Lafona  de  U^canique  Pratiqua,'  of  the  same 
aothor.  A  good  concise  statement  of  the  principlea  of  these  inatru- 
ments  is  given  in  NKbol's  '  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Physical  Sciences,' 1857, 
aod  a  deUuled  description  of  tha  dynamometer  as  originilly  invented 
by  QeoenJ  Poncelet,  and  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Jforin,  ia  given  in  Tomlinaon'a  '  Cydopsedia  o(  Useful  Arts,'  Intixxluo- 

In  the  Gnti  Exhibition  of  ISSl,  tbe  Jury  of  Clasa  T.  (Machines  for 
Direct  Uae,)  were  lasiated  by  Uoriu's  Dynamometer  in  examining  and 
reportjng  upon  a  number  of  maebinss  exhibited,  in  which  tbe  same 
object  was  aought  to  be  attained  by  various  modifications  and  com- 
binations of  similar  parts.  There  were  several  kinds  of  dynamometeta 
eihiUted,  auch  aa  tha  i>jniain«n/(r(  dt  Botatioit  for  determining  the 
work  tnnamitted  by  a  revolving  shaft  There  waa  also  a  dynamometar 
for  determining  tbe  manuaL  laboai  o[  driving  tha  handle  of  a  pump  "- 
crank  :  also  a  dynamometer  for  re^tering  tLe  work  of  the  steam  • 
the  piston  of  an  engine,  through  an;  number  of  atrokea ;  this  waa  cc  _ 
atrucled  on  the  principle  of  t£e  conitant  indicator  [Indicatoii]  made 
iai  the  Biituli  Aaaocutioo  of  Scienoe,  and  daacribed  in  their  Retort 
for  1811. 

The  pinciple  upon  which  on  efficient  dynamomei^r  dependi  may 
be  brUfly  abited  :  Wo  may  regard  force  aa  aomething  instantaneoua ;  or 
i^unging,crbeginQing,orceaamgataJiy  momently  and  wtvl:,  as  the  opera- 
tion of  foroea  through  apacea  of  time.  Thus,  if  a  body  be  puUad  along 
a  level  road,  force  is  eiortod  every  moment,  and  if  we  pull  another 
body  with  half  the  force  over  twice  tha  distance,  the  same  amount  at 
work  will  have  been  pertomiBd.  Work  thmi  depends  on  the  foroe 
applied,  and  the  spaoe  through  which  a  bod;  aubjeotad  to  the  force 
moves,  and  an  effioient  dynamometer  maaaurea  the  work  in  an; 
rMisUnoa  overcome  aitd  motion  produced.  The  work  will  be  meaaured 
b;  the  product  of  the  foroe  (if  kept  uniformly  acting)  into  the  apace 
through  which  it  acta,  and  the  instrument  niuat  measur*  both  tLese 
quantities —the  force  and  the  apace. 

The  crigiual  dynamometer  aimply  dstermined  the  volae  of  the  force 
aa  in  the  iastrument  invented  by  Ora^ame  and  improved  by  Desa- 
guliers,  for  aacertaining  the  relative  atrength  of  an  individual  at 
different  periods  of  life  and  in  different  atatea  of  health.  It  cooiiatsd 
of  a  steelyard  mounted  in  a  wooden  frame,  and  the  strength  of  sn 
individual  waa  measured  by  acting  on  ^e  short  end  of  the  levar,  so  aa 
to  [ffodace  equilibrium,  and  the  position  of  the  weight  on  tbe  long 
arm  aerved  aa  a  measure.  An  instrument  b;  Lero;  conaiatad  of  a 
metal  tube  10  or  13  inchu  in  length  placed  vertically  on  a  foot,  like 
that  at  a  candlestjck,  aod  containing  a  spiial  spring,  and  abovi 
gradutlad  shank  termlnatiiig  in  a  globe.  The  shank,  together 
the  spring,  letnated  in  the  tube  in  proportion  to  the  weight  acting 
upon  it,  and  thus  pointed  out  in  degrees  the  strength  of  the  perao 
■who  preiBed  on  the  ball  with  hia  band.  Kegnier's  dynamometer  consist 
of  a  steel  spring  tient  into  the  fonu  of  an  ellipse,  uid  furnished  with 
seoucircular  phite  of  biSM  for  receiving  the  scales  or  graduated  arci 
these  ue  faatened  to  one  limb  of  the  spring  by  means  of  a  piece  < 
»t«el,  while  to  (he  other  limb  ia  attached  a  small  steel  aupport  with 
cleft  u  iU  upper  extremity  f™  receiving  a  small  comst  lever,  which 
gives  motiim  to  the  indai  needle  on  the  scale.  The  eeale  Is  subdivided 
by  hacging  kocnvn  weights  to  one  of  the  eitremitiea  of  the  spring. 
■An;  fane  acting  in  Uie  direction  of  the  longer  aiia  of  the  ellipas 
t«iidt  to  flatten  it,  and  giving  motion  to  the  lever,  tha  needle  movea 
over  the  acale,  and  ahowa  the  amount  of  force  exerted.  In  trying  the 
■trength  of  the  human  body,  the  feet  ore  placed  in  a  kind  of  i^,  to 
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n  ons  end  of  the  dynamometer  is  attached,  while  the  other  end  is 
fumishi^  with  a  double  handle,  and  the  person  under  trial  exerts  tbe 
itrength  of  the  reins  of  his  body  in  compressing  the  ellipse,  the 
imount  of  foroe  exerted  .  being  shown  by  the  index.  In  determining 
the  strength  of  the  hands  or  tbe  muscular  force  of  the  arms,  the 
person  bolda  the  two  sides  of  tha  spring  nearest  to  the  centre,  and 
exerts  his  force  in  flattening  tbe  elliuae.  In  ascartAining  the  strength 
of  animals  the  inatrumeut  is  attached  to  a  fixed  obstacle,  and  the 
animal  ia  yokod  to  the  other  eitremity,  [Anihil  Strenoti!,]  There 
are  various  other  forms  of  dynamometer  of  this  kind  for  determining 
simply  the  value  of  the  force,  without  reference  to  the  space  through 
which  it  acta,  and  this  would  be  suScient  il  the  force  were  constant, 
fur  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  measure  the  whole  space 
and  the  one  force ;  but  as  working  forces  are  by  no  means  constant, 
but  are  subject  to  frequent  variatiuns  during  the  times  when  it  la 
required  to  meaaura  the  work,  we  must  take  the  amall  apaoea  in 
wluch  the  forces  are  tolerably  constant,  and  multiply  them  by  the 
forcea  which  act  as  they  move  through  these  spaces,  and  by  summing 
up  the  amounts  of  work  contained  in  each,  arrive  at  the  total  value. 

We  aboil  be  able  to  understand  bow  both  results  are  obtained  by  the 
following  detailed  description  of  Morin's  dynamometer.  When  applied 
to  measure  the  mecbanioal  foroe  transmitted  by  a  wheel  or  pulley 
intervening  between  a  source  of  power  and  the  machine  which  ia  to  b« 
teated,  the  form  of  the  instrument  is  that  represented  Injffi.  1  (Jtgt.  3 
and  S  baiog  parts  of  the  same  iastrument  in  diffarent  point*  ol  fiaw), 

flf.!. 


ia  whidi  A  IBS  rfoirt  uie  of  Iron,  turning  freely  In  ita  bi 
carrjing  a  pulle;  or  drum  c.  Tbia  pulley  Is  k^ed  to  the  axis,  and 
turns  with  it,  while  ft  second  puUe;  D,  is  pUced  on  the  aanw  axle,  but 
is  not  fixed  or  connected  therewith,  except  by  means  of  the  spring  I. 
One  end  of  this  spring  is  attached  to  the  axle,  while  the  other  is  held 
firmly  by  two  cheeka  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  loose  pulley  D. 
Now  it  will  be  evident  that  if  any  resistance  act  on  the  pulle;  o,  to 
prevent  it  from  rotating,  and  a  force  be  appUed  to  D  to  overcome  such 
reaiatance  the  force  could  only  act  on  c?,  by  meana  of  the  spring  B, 
which  would  be  bent  until  ita  r»lient  tendency  became  Just  oqiial  to 
the  reeistance  acting  upon  o.  The  pulley  r  not  being  connected  with 
the  axle,  except  through  the  spring  B,  transmits  force  only  by  the 
Beiure  of  the  apring,  ao  that  if  the  reeistance  on  o  were  contmuoua, 
auch  aa  would  arise  from  0  being  made  to  drive  a  macbuie,  and  the 
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power  used  to  set  such  machine  in  motion  were  applied  -to  D,  the 
spring  would  maintain  a  flexure  correeponding  to  the  resistance  opera- 
ting on  0,  and  as  this  resistance  varied  from  one  moment  to  another,  so 
would  the  flexure  of  the  spring  vary  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
working  force  which  was  actually  passing  through  the  dynamometer. 
Now,  if  means  were  contrived  for  accurately  recording  the  varying 
flexures  of  the  spring,  we  should  have  a  complete  indication  of  the 
varying  power  expended  during  any  given  time,  during  which  the 
machine  to  be  examined  was  under  trial.  To  accomplish  this,  there  is 
attached  to  the  boss  which  holds  the  heel  of  the  spring  e,  a  frame-work 
/,  which  supports  a  series  of  roller  g  hi,A  fusee  J,  and  a  pencil-holder 
k,  while  on  the  edge  of  the  pulley  D  is  a  second  pencil-holder  L  In 
using  the  dynamometer  a  long  ribbon  of  paper  is  wound  on  the  roller 
h,  and  its  outer  end  being  carried  over  the  roller  g  is  made  fast  to  t. 
The  roller  i  is  driven  by  a  string  passing  from  it  over  the  fusee  J, 
which  beiirs  on  its  axis  a  wheel  m,  in  gear  with  another  wheel  n, 
situated  on  the  axis  a.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  by  the  revolution  of 
the  dynamometer  axis  the  wheel  m  is  turned,  the  string  will  gradu- 
ally wind  upon  tiie  fusee  J,  and  the  paper  will  be  drawn  from  the 
roller  h  over  g,  and  be  coiled  upon  i.  The  use  of  the  fusee  and  string 
18  to  give  a  uniform  rate  of  motion  to  the  paper,  notwithstanding  the 
continually  increasing  diameter  of  the  cylinder  t,  upon  which  it  is 
being  wound.  The  two  spring  pencils,  k  and  I,  are  so  adjusted  that  their 
points  may  press  lightly  on  the  paper-ribbon,  and  so  long  as  the  spring 
B  remains  unbent,  the  pencil  points  are  exactly  opposite  to  each  other, 
and  they  trace  only  a  single  line  on  the  paper.  The  teeth  of  the 
wheels  m  and  n  are  cut  slantingly,  so  that  one  will  drive  the  other 
when  placed  in  planes  perpendicular  to  one  another.  These  details 
being  understood,  let  the  dynamometer  be  set  in  action,  and  the 
spring  B  being  more  or  less  bent,  the  pencil-point  I  will  be  carried  to 
the  right  or  left  of  k,  and  as  the  paper  is  drawn  imder  these  pencil 

r>int8  by  the  action  of  the  string  winding  upon  the  f  usee  j,  the  pencil 
on  the  frame /continues  to  trace  a  straight  line  on  the  paper,  while 
the  other  pencil  I  attached  to  the  wheel,  traces  a  curved  Ime  at  dis- 
tances from  the  straight  line  varying  exactly  as  the  flexure  of  the 
spring,  and  therefore  exactly  as  the  driving  force  transmitted  by 
the  dynamometer  varies.  There  is  a  contrivance  by  which  the 
observer  can  in  an  instant,  engage  or  let  free  the  toothed  wheel  n,  so 
as  to  make  it  drive  the  other  wheel  m,  which  gears  into  it,  or  when  let 
free  the  two  wheels  are  simply  carried  round  by  the  axis,  without  any 
relative  motion.  The  observer  then  allows  the  paper  to  move  during  a 
given  period,  which  may  comprise  a  certain  number  of  seconds,  or  a 
given  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel,  or  a  certain  number  of 
strokes  of  a  steam-engine.  When  the  experiment  has  been  made  the 
machine  is  stopped,  and  the  paper  unwound.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
the  lengths  of  the  lines  traced  bv  the  pencil  points  bear  a  certain 
definite  ratio  to  the  space  through  which  the  circumference  of  the 
pulleys  has  moved ;  that  is,  the  space  through  which  the  driving  force 
has  acted ;  while  the  distance  of  the  two  lines  asunder,  bears  at  every 
moment,  a  definite  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  force  which  has 
been  passing  through  the  machine.  The  first  of  these  is  the  measure 
of  the  abscissa  of  the  curve  traced,  while  the  ordinate  of  the  curve 
drawn  at  any  part,  represents  the  force  acting  at  the  corresponding 
moment  of  the  experiment.  Hence  the  area  of  the  curve  gives  the 
product  of  the  amount  of  force  acting  continually  by  the  space  through 
which  it  acts ;  that  is  to  say,  it  gives  the  exact  qua&tity  of  work  which 
has  passed  through  the  dynamometer  into  the  machine  under  ex- 
amination. A  corresponding  observation  having  been  made  of  the 
useful  effect  yielded  during  the  same  period,  such  as  the  nimiber  of 
pounds  of  water  raised  to  a  given  height,  an  exact  measure  is  obtained 
of  the  ratio  of  these  two  results,  and  the  dviy  of  the  machine  under 
examination  is  accurately  determined. 

There  is  another  mode  of  registration,  in  which  the  wheel  n,  instead 
of  driving  a  fusee  is  made  to  turn  a  small  plane  disk  covered  with  hard 
leather.  The  edge  of  a  small  wheel  presses  lightly  on  this  disk,  and 
attached  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel  is  a  registering  train  like  that  of  a  gas 
meter.  The  leather  disk  is  attached  to  the  frame  /,  and  the  steel 
wheel  to  the  pulley  d.  The  wheel  is  so  adjusted  that  when  the  spring 
is  not  bent,  the  edge  of  the  wheel  shall  press  exactly  on  the  centre  of  the 
disk,  so  thAt  in  this  position  the  disk,  when  driven  by  the  wheel  n,  has 
no  tendency  to  turn  the  steel  wheel ;  but  when  the  spring  is  bent,  the 
steel  wheel  is  moved  from  the  centre  of  the  disk  towards  the  circum- 
ference, and  the  friction  thus  produced  between  its  edge  and  the 
jnirface  of  the  disk  causes  the  steel  wheel  to  be  driven  at  a  greater  or 
less  speed,  according  to  the  relation  between  its  own  diameter  and  the 
diameter  of  that  circle  on  the  disk  on  which  its  edge  may  happen  to  be 
pressing.  In  this  way  the  extent  of  rotation  of  the  steel  wheel  is  a 
measure  of  the  product  of  the  intensity  of  the  acting  force  by  the 
space  through  which  it  acts,  and  this  being  registered  during  any 
g^ven  period,  gives  one  of  the  values  required  for  the  determination  of 
the  duty  sought. 

This  apparatus  is  remarkably  accurate  in  its  results :  it  can  be 
readily  applied  to  any  machine,  so  as  to  furnish  the  most  valuable 
information  both  to  Uie  maker  and  to  the  employer  of  machinery. 
Every  set  of  observations  made  with  tlds  dynamometer  furnishes  a 
manufacturing  conttant  of  great  value  in  determining  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction under  widely  different  circumstances.  The  instrument  has 
been  used  for  determining  the  power  transmitted  by  machinery  from 


steam-engines  and  water-wheels,  and  also  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
manual  labour  as  applied  to  the  working  of  pumps  and  driving  machi- 
nery by  cranks.  It  has  also  been  applied  to  estimate  the  traction  of 
horses ;  and  every  effort  of  a  team  through  successive  days  of  labour 
has  been  measured  and  recorded,  and  the  work  expended  on  such 
efforts  numerically  estimated.  In  comparing  the  various  modifications 
of  machines,  some  surprising  differences  in  the  results  have  been 
attained,  showing  how  very  important  it  is  that  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment should  be  more  widely  extended.  The  special  circumstances  of 
each  case  may  require  modifications  in  its  form,  and  in  measuring 
forces  of  high  intensities  additional  springs  may  be  required  in  the 
other  sides  of  the  boss,  and  connected  with  the  pulley  D.  In  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  were  various  forms  of  dynamometer,  some  of 
which  are  noticed  in  the '  Jury  Report,'  Class  X.,  and  also  Class  V. 

DYSENTERY  (Auirerrcpfa,  dytenteria,  from  B6s,  wiih  dijUcuUy,  and 
ivrtpov,  ifUeatine ;  difficultas  intesUnorum,  bloody  fivtx),  a  disease  in 
which  there  is  difficulty  and  pain  in  passing  the  stools,  which  consist 
of  mucus  and  blood,  containing  little  or  no  &culent  matter,  and  gene- 
rally attended  with  fever.  The  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels  is 
frequent  and  urgent ;  but  the  effort  is  accompanied  with  severe  pain, 
and  is  often  altogether  ineffectual,  constituting  the  affection  called 
tenesmus.  What  scanty  stools  are  passed  consist,  as  has  been  stated, 
of  mucus  mixed  with  blood,  or  of  pure  blood  in  considerable  quantity ; 
and  if  any  feeculent  matter  be  present,  it  is  commonly  in  the  form  of 
roimd  and  hard  balls  called  scybalse.  There  is  always  griping  pain  in 
the  abdomen.  More  or  less  fever  is  invariably  present.  The  seat  of 
the  disease  is  chiefly  in  the  minute  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  large  intestines,  and  is  essentially  of  an  inflammatory  character. 

The  forms  of  this  disease,  the  causes  which  produce  it,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  prevails,  the  'pathologiccd  conditions  on  which 
its  essential  characters  depend,  and  its  degree  of  intensify,  are  infinitely 
various;  and  these  modifying  influences  cause  it  to  assume  at  dif- 
ferent seasons,  in  different  climates,  and  in  different  constitutions,  the 
most  diversified  aspects.  It  is  sometimes  a  primary,  sometimes  a  con- 
secutive, and  sometimes  a  symptomatic  disease.  It  is  now  sporadic, 
now  endemic,  and  occasionaUy  both  endemic  and  epidemic  It  ia 
sometimes  inflammatory  and  sthenic,  at  other  times  typhoid  and 
asthenic,  at  one  time  acute,  and  at  another  chronia  These  differenoes 
are  attended  with  essential  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
which  not  only  communicate  to  it  different  external  aspects,  dependent 
on  different  internal  conditions,  but  idiich  require  totally  different 
remedies. 

This  disease  has  been  at  all  times  one  of  the  great  toouxges  of  our 
fleets  and  armies.  It  occurs  equally  in  hot  and  temperate  climates, 
and  seems  to  depend  more  on  irregularities  of  diet  and  habit  than  on 
climate.  "During  the  Peninsular  war,  the  first  Burmese  war,  and 
the  late  war  with  Russia,  dysentery  was  one  of  the  most  prevalent  and 
fatal  diseases  which  reduced  the  strength  of  the  armiea." 

In  the  acute  form  of  dysentery,  when  purely  inflammatory,  and 
when  mild  in  character,  constipation  commonly  precedes  for  some  days 
the  attack  of  diarrhoea.  The  liquid  and  frequent  stools  which  at 
length  succeed  to  this  state  of  constipation  soon  become  streaked 
with  blood;  the  griping  pains  which  accompany  the  evacuations,  and 
the  straining  and  tenesmus  which  follow  them,  are  often  attended 
with  distinct  chills.  The  stools  may  be  from  eight  or  ten  to  sixteen 
or  twenty  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  pulse  is  commonly  quick 
and  small,  the  tongue  loaded,  and  the  appetite  little  impaired. 

When  Uie  attack  is  more  severe,  it  is  generally  attended  at  the  very 
commencement  with  diarrhcea,  often  accompanied  with  nausea  and 
vomiting,  quickly  succeeded  by  scanty,  mucous,  or  gelatinous  stools, 
streaked  with  blood,  preceded  by  tormina,  and  followed  by  tenesmus. 
The  pain  in  the  course  of  the  lai^e  intestineB  may  be  either  severe,  or 
it  may  not  be  urgent,  but  rathtsr  a  sense  of  heat  and  aching  than 
acute  pain.  Pain,  however,  is  always  induced  by  full  pressure  over  the 
tract  of  the  colon ;  and  if,  in  any  particular  part  of  this  tract,  there  be 
urgent  pain,  some  degree  of  fulness  may  generally  be  perceived  there. 
The  progress  of  the  disease  is  indicated  by  the  increasing  severity  of 
all  the  symptoms,  and  more  especially  by  the  increasing  frequency  of 
the  stools,  by  the  increasing  tormina  and  tenesmus,  and  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  general  febrile  symptoms.  It  is  not  uncommon  tot  from 
twenty  to  forty  efforts  at  stool  to  be  made  in  the  twen^-four  hours, 
with  the  effect  of  passing  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  mueua  and 
blood.  In  all  cases  the  evacuations  are  exceedingly  offensive ;  in  the 
worst  they  are  of  a  cadaverous  odour,  and  the  dots  of  blood  are 
sometimes  mixed  with  pieces  of  coagulated  lymph  or  fibrin. 

In  hot  climates  the  disease  is  stall  more  intense.  The  heat,  the 
tormina,  and  the  tenesmus,  are  more  urgent  and  distressing;  the 
thirst  becomes  excessive,  the  urine  scanty  or  altogether  suppressed,  the 
stools  slimy,  streaked  with  blood,  and  attended  with  prUaptmt  nni,  or 
watery  and  ichorous,  "  resembling  the  washings  of  raw  beef,  in  which 
float  particles  or  even  large  shreds  of  coagulable  lymph,  thrown  off 
from  the  acutely-inflamed  surface."  In  these  cases  the  prostration  of 
strength  is  extreme,  and  is  increased  by  most  distressing  and  exhaust- 
ing vomiting.  When,  as  sometimes  happens  in  this  form  of  the 
disease,  portions  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestine  slough  away,  the 
countenance  of  the  patient  ia  sunk  and  cadaverous,  and  ^e  odour 
of  the  stools,  and  ia  some  degree,  indeed^  of  the  whole  body,  is 
putrid. 
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In  the  asthenic  form  of  dysentery,  the  tormina,  tenesmua,  and 
mucous  and  bloody  stools  are  attended  witli  great  depression  of  all 
the  organic  functions,  and  extreme  prostration  of  strength.  The  local 
dysenteric  symptoms,  exceedingly  ui^gent  from  the  commencement, 
are  rapidly  followed  by  fever  of  a  low  nervous  or  typhoid  type.  This 
form  of  the  disease  often  prevails  as  an  epidemic ;  and  under  circum- 
stances faTourable  to  their  accumulation  and  concentration,  exhalations 
from  the  stools  of  the  sick  seem  capable  of  producing  dysentery  in 
persons  directly  exposed  to  them,  previously  in  a  state  of  sound  health. 

Dr.  Aitken,  who  saw  this  disease  in  Uie  Crimea,  says,  "  It  is  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  great  intestine,  and  especially  of  the  rectum 
and  lower  portion  of  the  colon,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  characteristic 
lesions  in  dysentery.**  These  lesions  are  frequently  attended  with  an 
exudative  process,  which  involves  the  whole  mucous  membrane, 
although  in  a  n\miber  of  cases  only  the  solitary  and  tubular  glands  are 
involved.  The  following  are  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  intestine 
observed  by  Dr.  Aitken.  1.  Forms  of  exudation  obvious  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  and  colon.  2.  Forms  of 
exudation  not  obvious  to  the  unaided  eye,  but  which  were  seen  in  all 
the  cases  examined  by  the  microscope,  to  fill  the  mucous  tubular 
follicles  of  the  large  intestine.  8.  Forms  of  exudation  obvious  to  the 
eye  and  demonstrable  by  microscopic  examination,  as  being  developed 
in  the  solitary  vesicular  slands  of  the  large  intestine.  4.  Changes  in 
the  exuded  material  whidi  tend  first  towaids  its  oi^fanisation  and  sub- 
sequently to  its  destruction  and  removal  by  ulceration.  5.  Ulcerative 
2haages  in  the  tissues  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself.  6.  Similar 
dysenteric  lesions  extending  into  the  small  intestines."  In  chronic 
cases  the  exuded  matter  is  either  thrown  off  or  it  becomes  organised, 
and  subject  to  the  ulcerative  process  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mucous 
membruie.  In  all  cases  the  solitaiy  and  tabular  glands  appear  to  be 
first  attacked. 

The  duration  of  dysentery  is  as  various  as  its  types.  It  mav  prove 
fatal  in  a  few  days  or  hours,  or  last  for  weeks  and  even  montns,  and 
ultimately  destroy  life  by  inflammation  and  gangrene  of  the  bowels. 
In  8om,e  cases  the  disease  ceases  spontaneously,  the  frequency  of  the 
stools,  the  griping  and  the  tenesmus  gradually  diminishing,  while 
natural  stoola  return ;  but  in  other  cases,  the  disease,  with  moderate 
symptoms,  continues  long,  and  ends  in  protracted  and  exhausting 


The  causes  which  predispose  to  dysentery  appear  to  be  long-^con- 
tinued  exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  or  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold ;  hence  the  disease  is  generally  most  prevalent  in  summer  or 
autunm,  after  considerable  heats  have  prevailed  for  some  time,  and 
especially  after  very  warm  and  at  the  same  time  very  dry  states  of  the 
weather.  All  observation  and  experience  show  that  a  powerful  pre- 
diqxjsition  to  the  disease  is  formed  by  the  habitual  use  of  a  high  and 
stimulating  diet,  and  especially  by  indulgence  in  spirituous  kquors, 
by  excessive  fatigue,  by  exposure  to  night  air,  by  salt  diet,  and  by  all 
causes  which  enfeeble  the  constitution  in  general,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  over  excite  the  alimentary  canal  in  particular. 

The  exciting  causes  are  long-continued  exposure  to  intense  heat,  or 
to  sudden  and  great  alternations  from  heat  to  cold ;  exhalations  from 
v^etable  and  animal  matters  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  as  from 
marah,  stagnant,  river  or  sea  water,  from  animalctdse  and  minute 
insects,  or  from  the  flesh  of  deceased  animals ;  noxious  exhalations 
from  the  bodies  of  persons  crowded  together  in  close  and  confined 
situations,  and  more  especially,  as  would  appear,  from  the  dischai^ges 
from  the  bowels  of  persons  labouring  under  dysentery ;  scanty  and 
bad  food,  consisting  more  especially  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  in  a 
state  of  decay,  as  tainted  meat,  stale  fish,  unwholesome  bread,  unripe 
rice,  rye,  and  impure  water. 

In  the  acute  form  of  dysentery,  when  the  fever  is  high,  the  pain 
intense,  and  the  inflammation  active,  blood-letting  from  the  arm  has 
been  recommended,  and  also  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeching 
or  cupping.  The  employment  of  purgative  remedies  in  dysentexy 
requires  tihe  greatest  discrimination  and  caution.  If  the  colon  be  dis- 
tended with  feculent  matter  which  it  cannot  discharge,  no  remedies 
will  succeed  until  this  accumulation  is  removed ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
^ere  have  been  already  frequent  and  copious  discharges  of  feculent 
matter,  the  adminiatration  of  purgatives  should  be  avoided.  The 
practitioner  should  therefore  carefully  examine  the  state  of  the  bowels 
with  regard  to  their  fuhiess  or  emptiness  of  &ecal  matter,  and  their 
actual  state  in  this  respect  can  almost  always  be  ascertained  with  a  great 
degree  of  certainty  if  due  pains  be  taken  to  discover  it.  If  there  be 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  accumulation  of  faeces,  the  mildest 
pozgaiives  should  be  given,  of  which  the  best  is  castor  oil,  and  this 
should  be  cautiously  repeated  until  the  irritating  matter  is  wholly 
removed.  Great  relief  is  at  the  same  time  afforded  to  the  distressing 
tormina  and  tenesmus  by  emollient  and  opiate  enemas  injected  in  very 
small  quantities.  After  the  subdual  of  the  inflammatory  state  by 
blood-letting,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  accumulated  &eoes  by  mild 
pvugatives,  the  great  object  ia  to  soothe  the  irritated  membrane  by 
opiates,  on  the  judicious  employment  of  which,  and  the  skilful  com- 
faanation  and  alternation  of  this  class  of  remedies  with  mild  puigatives 
and  astringents,  the  successful  treatment  of  ordinary  dysentery 
mainly  deponda.  The  asthenic  forms  with  typhoid  symptoms  need  a 
gaaided  yet  active  treatment,  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  is  proper 
to  typhus  fever  with  abdominal  affectioa    [Fbyxb.] 


DYSLYSINE.    [Cholic  Aero.] 

DYSLYTE.  A  nitrogenous  product  not  yet  analysed,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  citraconic  acid.  It  is  produced  simul- 
taneously with  eidyte, 

DYSPEPSIA  (Au<nr«^£a,  dytpipna),  Indigatum,  the  difficult  and 
imperfect  ccmversion  of  the  food  into  nutiimentb  Digestion  is  a  part 
of  the  great  function  of  nutrition ;  its  ultimate  object  is  to  convert 
the  aliment  into  blood.  Between  the  articles  taken  as  food  and  the 
nutrient  fluid  of  the  body — ^the  blood,  there  is  no  obvious  analogy,  and 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  nature.  Hence  the  function  of  digestion 
consists  of  a  succession  of  stages,  at  each  of  which  the  food  undergoes 
a  specific  change.  Each  change  is  effected  by  a  peculiar  process,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  which  a  special  apparatus  is  provided.  Of  these 
processes  the  chief  are  mastication,  deglutition,  chymification,  chylifi- 
cation,  and  fsecation.  [Dioestion,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Diy.]  The  healthy 
condition  and  the  natural  action  of  every  individual  oigan  belonging  to 
the  portion  of  the  apparatus  proper  to  each  of  these  processes  is  neces- 
sary to  the  soimd  state  of  the  function  of  digestion.  It  is  easy  there- 
fore to  see  by  how  many  causes  it  may  be  disturbed ;  in  how  many 
different  organs  the  source  of  the  disturbance  may  have  its  seat,  of  how 
varied  a  nature  the  disturbance  may  be,  and  how  greatly  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  digestive  function  may  derange  the  other  functions  of 
the  body. 

In  the  hiBtory  of  the  human  family  there  is  no  known  community  of 
human  beings  in  any  countrv,  and  no  age  of  human  life,  in  which  the 
first  necessity  of  existence,  that  of  taking  food  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  body,  is  not  the  cause  of  disease  and  death  to  great  numbers,  and 
of  uneasiness,  nay,  sometimes  even  of  intense  pain,  to  &r  greater  num- 
bers. Why  is  this  ?  Why  is  the  digestive  process  more  productive  of 
suffering,  disease,  and  death  in  man  than  in  the  lower  animals  of  a 
similar  structure,  in  which  the  function,  considered  in  a  physiological 
point  of  view,  is  scarcely  at  all  less  complex  ?  The  correct  answer  to 
this  question  would  include  a  clear  account  of  the  causes  of  dyspepsia, 
and  would  suggest  the  appropriate  remedies  for  the  disease. 

Digestion  being  an  organic  function,  when  this  function  is  healthfully 
performed,  for  reasons  which  have  been  fully  developed,  it  is  unattended 
with  consciousness.  The  first  effect  of  the  disturbance  of  this  function 
is  to  render  the  patient  not  only  conscious,  but  painfully  conscious, 
that  he  has  a  stomach.  A  sense  of  nausea,  sometimes,  when  the  affec- 
tion is  severe,  even  vomiting,  an  obscure  feeling  of  jmeasiness,  fulness, 
distension,  weight  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  occasionally  amounting 
to  pain,  and  even  severe  pain,  fiatulence,  eructation,  a  sensation  of 
sinking,  and  lastly,  a  loss  of  appetite,  constitute  the  train  of  uneasy 
sensations  which,  coming  on  after  the  reception  of  food,  indicate  dis- 
ordered digestion,  and  which  take  the  place  of  the  feelings  of  refresh- 
ment and  exhilaration  which  result  from  healthy  digestion. 

When  these  uneasy  sensations  are  occasioned  by  a  disordered  state 
of  the  stomach,  the  disorder  may  consist  in  a  derangement  either  of  its 
secreting  arteries,  or  its  mucous  glands,  or  its  organic  nerves,  or  its 
muscular  fibres,  inducing  a  deficient  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  a 
deficient  secretion  of  mucus,  a  diminished  or  increased  irritability  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  by  which  the  motions  of  the  stomach  are  disturbed. 
If  the  gastric  juice  be  deficient,  the  first  step  in  the  digestive  process 
cannot  take  place,  the  food  cannot  be  dissolved ;  if  the  mucus  be  ex- 
cessive, the  contact  of  the  gastric  juice  vdth  the  food  may  be  prevented : 
if  the  muscular  fibses  of  the  stomach  are  torpid  or  too  irritable,  the 
food  may  be  detained  too  long  or  too  short  a  time  in  the  stomach. 

The  causes  of  dyspepsia  are  either  those  which  act  directly  and 
immediately  upon  tiie  stomach  itself,  or  those  which  act  upon  the 
whole  body  or  upon  particular  parts  of  it,  but  which  still  affect  the 
stomach  principally  and  almost  solely. 

Of  the  first  kind  are  noxious,  irritating,  and  indigestible  substances 
taken  into  the  stomach  as  articles  of  food  or  drink,  such  as  tainted 
meat,  decayed  vegetables,  unripe  fruit,  very  acid  matters,  ardent 
spirits,  &c. ;  and  even  wholesome  food  ta^en  too  frequentiy  or  in  too 
large  a  quantity,  especially  when  its  nature  is  very  nutritious,  as  when 
it  consists  principadly  of  animal  matter,  or  when  a  large  quantity  of 
nutriment  is  presented  to  the  stomach  in  a  very  concentrateid  form,  or 
is  rendered  too  stimulating  by  being  highly  seasoned ;  the  abuse  of 
fermented  and  spirituous  liquon,  which  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  dyspepsia  in  its  severest  and  most  fatal  forms ;  and  large 
quantities  of  fluids,  habitually  taken  at  too  high  a  temperature,  as  very 
hot  tea,  coffee,  or  soup. 

Of  the  second  kind,  or  the  causes  which  act  upon  the  whole  body  or 
upon  particular  parts  and  functions  of  it,  are — ^want  of  pure  air ;  hence 
the  frequency  of  dyspepsia  in  lazge  and  crowded  cities,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  narrow  and  confined  limes  and  alleys,  in  the  dirty  and  ill- 
ventilated  houses  of  the  poor.  Want  of  exercise :  from  physical 
inactivity  all  the  organs  of  tiie  body  languish,  but  the  stomach  firat 
and  most.  Intense  study  or  dose  application  to  business  too  long 
continued,  implying  both  want  of  air  and  want  of  exercise.  Mental 
emotion,  more  especially  the  depressing  passions,  fear,  grief,  vexation, 
disappointment,  anxiety,  and  hope  deferred.  Exposure  to  the  influence 
of  cold  and  moisture.  In  persons  with  weak  stomachs  and  delioat<e 
skins,  a  cold  damp  day,  more  especially  suddenly  succeeding  a  hot  day, 
often  produces  a  severe  attack  of  dyspepsia.  Hence  it  is  that  dyspeptic 
complaints  are  so  prevalent  when  cold  and  damp  weather  first  sets  in. 
Gold  is  a  sedative  to  the  nervous  system,  as  heat  is  an  excitant;  and 
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the  depressing  effects  of  cold  seem  to  be  peculiarly  mimifested  in  the 
narrefl  of  the  Btonmch.  Exoegsiye  dischvges  from  the  body,  as  flood- 
jng,  leucorrhoea,  large  bleedings  from  the  arm,  profuse  and  long-con- 
tinued sweating,  and  above  all  protracted  suckhng.  It  is  a  common 
practice  among  the  poor  in  this  country  to  suckle  their  children  too 
long.  A  feeble  woman  is  often  seen  with  a  strong  child  at  her  breast 
ft  year  and  ft-half  or  two  years  old.  The  effect  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  mother  is  most  pernicious.  Emaciation,  sharpness  of  the  fea- 
tures, with  a  peculiar  expression  in  the  countenance  of  languor  and 
exhaustion,  a  sense  of  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  dimness  of 
sight,  giddiness,  spectra  of  different  kinds  dancing  before  the  eyes, 
headache,  with  a  small,  quick,  and  sometimes  almost  imperceptible 
pulse,  and  total  loss  of  appetite,  are  the  peculiar  characters  of  this 
Tariety  of  dyspepsia. 

The  state  of  dyspepsia  is  most  frequently  a  state  merely  of  dis- 
ordered function,  without  any  appreciable  clvmge  of  structure  in  any 
of  the  tissues  of  the  stomach.  But  all  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are 
produced  in  their  intensest  degree  when  they  arise  from  some  organic 
disease  of  the  stomach.  Of  these  the  most  frequent  is  inflamma- 
tion of  its  mucous  coat.  This  inflammation  may  be  either  acute  or 
subacute.  When  acute,  the  nature  of  the  malady  is  indicated  by 
characters  so  striking  that  it  cannot  be  oyerlooked ;  but  the  subacute 
form  often  exists  for  a  long  period  quite  unsuspected,  producing 
violent  and  obstinate  dyspepsia,  which  is  often  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  remedies  employed  to  remove  the  complaint.  The  diagnostic  sign 
of  this  form  of  Uie  disease  is  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  epigastric 
region.  In  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  stomach,  oiganic  disease  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  there  is 
superadded  to  the  ordinary  signs  of  dyspepsia  a  peculiar  train  of 
symptoms  scarcely  to  be  overlooked  or  mistaken. 

But  dyspepsia  is  often  the  result  of  disease  situated  not  in  the 


stomach,  but  in  some  othw  organ.  The  stomach  has  been  justly 
called  the  centre  of  sympathies,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  disorder  of 
the  body  which  does  not  affect  the  functions  of  the  stomaeh  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  organs  the  diseases  of  which  are  most  apt 
to  produce  disoi^r  of  the  stomach,  are  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the 
uterus,  the  kidney,  the  bronchi,  and  the  skin.  In  this  secondary  fonn 
of  dyspepsia,  the  disease  cannot  be  removed  unless  the  seat  of  the 
primary  affection,  and  the  true  nature  of  that  affection,  be  ascertained. 

The  stomach  is  the  organ  in  which  chymification  is  eflecte*! 
Chylification  is  accomplished  in  the  duodenum,  and  completed  in  tlte 
jejunum,  ilium,  and  mesenteric  glands;  and  the  highly  importAot 
p£ut  of  the  digestive  process,  that  which  consists  in  eliminating  and 
canying  out  of  the  system  the  non-nutrient  portion  of  the  alimeoi, 
is  pOTformed  by  the  large  intestines.  Each  of  these  organs  may  be  the 
primary  seat  of  disease,  giving  rise  to  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia ;  but  to  these  there  will  generally  be  superadded  peculiar 
signs  pointing  out  the  real  seat  of  the  malady,  signs  almost  always  to 
be  observed  if  carefully  looked  for,  and  the  detection  of  which  a  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

The  indications  of  cure  are  to  avoid  or  remove  the  remote 
causes,  to  remove  the  symptoms  which  especially  contribute  to 
aggravate  and  continue  the  disease,  and  to  restore  the  healthy 
tone  of  the  disordered  organs.  There  is  no  drug,  no  olua  o( 
medicines,  no  one  mode  of  treatment  capable  of  removing  dy^paia 
when  present,  or  of  preventing  its  recurrence.  This  can  only  he 
done  by  a  careful  study  of  the  exact  cause  of  the  disease  in  erery 
individual  case,  and  the  precise  seat  and  nature  of  the  affection. 
The  mode  of  treatment  must  be  modified  in  strict  accordance  with 
these  circumstances ;  and  no  mode  of  treatment  will  be  attended  with 
success  of  which  the  appropriate  regulation  of  the  diet  and  exerciM 
does  not  form  an  essentud  part.    [Stomach^  Diseases  of .1 
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Eooeupiet  the  fifth  pUoa  in  ih<  Hebrew  alphabet  and  those  derived 
from  it  The  vowels,  when  arranged  according  to  their  physical 
affinity,  would  lie  in  the  series  i,  e,  a,  o,  u  [Alpbabbt],  and  accordingly 
the  vowel  s  is  frequently  interobanged  with  its  neighbours  «  and  a. 
It  ii  also  under  special  oirouxDatanos  oooaaionally  convertible  with 

1,  B  iM  interchanged  with  t.  Thus  in  Latin  the  old  datives  hm, 
tnaw,  rwi,  mumi,  afterwards  took  the  forms  here,  foane,  rure,  mwoe; 
and  the  words  magii,  videru,  tri$ti»,  when  they  appeared  without  an  •, 
vere  written  moffe,  videre,  triite.  The  same  interchange  appears  in  the 
declension  of  the  adjective  if,  ea,  id,  and  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs 
eoand^neo. 

i  ^  in  Latin  often  corresponds  to  o»  in  French.  Thus  many 
Latin  infinitives  in  ere  reappear  in  French  with  the  termination  oir,  as 
habertf  debere ,  avoir,  cUvoir.  The  Latin  past  imperfect  hss  the  suffix 
rfta,  which  psssed  through  the  forms  eva  and  ea  to  om  and  oL  Thus 
from  Ao&etom  were  deduced  aveva,  area,  twoU,  and  lastly  avoii  or 
atait.  This  final  t,  so  far  as  regards  the  first  person,  does  not  appear 
in  the  oldest  forms  of  the  French  language.  Other  instances  of  the 
change  of  o  into  oi  may  be  seen  in  the  Latin  adjectives  and  other  words 
in  etms  or  etit,  which  in  French  have  the  suffix  ois,  Viennetuii,  Vien- 
noit ;  tuentU,  nioia 

3.  E  Latin  into  ie  French,  as  md,  bene,  ped- ;  mid,  hieH,  pud, 

4.  £  into  a.  This  is  well  marked  in  the  dialects  of  the  Greek  0-0^117, 
Ionic ;  <ro^,  Doric,  Ac.  Hence  the  Latins  have  often  an  a  where  the 
common  dialeet  of  the  Greek  had  e,  as  iArixcumi,  wXiryif ;  Lat.  maehma, 
piaga.  Both  forms  often  coexist  in  Latin,  as  trittUia-  and  trtMiitie'. 
The  a  is  often  changed  into  e  in  Latin,  if  a  prefix  is  added,  particularly 
if  two  consonants  follow  the  vowel,  as  factut,  oonfectw;  pars,  expenj 
cattus,  ineetiuM;  ar$,  iner$. 

5.  E  into  0.  Especially  in  Greek,  when  a  strong  vowel  follows,  as 
X€7«,  Kayos;  fc/xw,  vofMs.  The  Latin  language  prefers  an  0,  as  4fiut, 
vomo  ;  T«irT«,  eoquo  ;  yeor,  novuM  ;  9*t,  ob.  This  change  is  paiticularly 
common  in  words  beginning  with  a  w,  or  with  what  was  pronounced  as 
a  tr,  the  Latin  v.  Thus  vester,  verio,  veto,  were  once  written  votUr, 
Tf/rto,  toto.  Even  in  our  own  language  worm,  (vermis,  Lat.),  and  mcrh 
{^pyov,  Or.),  are  now  pronoxmoed  as  if  written  with  an  e.  The  Greek 
eren  interchanges  a  long  0  with  a  long  e  as  itaertip,  krarmp,  tinr«rt§p ; 
and  80  too  in  Latin  we  have  Anio  Aniinit, 

6.  A  short  e  often  gives  place  in  Latin  to  a  short  u  when  followed 
by  one  of  the  liquids  I,  f»,  m,  as  in  Siadug,  (Gk.  2ik9\os)  perctdiui 
(pfrctli),  tabula  (Germ,  tafd),  decumia  (decern),  contumax  {tetnno), 
funda  {a^p96inii)y  feuiundug  (faciendut)  euntem. 

EAGLE,  CONSTELLATION.     [Aqutla.] 

EAOLE,  Roman  Standard.  The  eagle,  as  a  symbol  of  empire,  is 
oftsn  seen  on  ancient  coins  and  medals,  and  on  none  more  frequently 
tlan  on  thuse  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  and  the  Seleucidse  of  Syria. 
As' an  ensign  or  standard,  borne  upon  a  spear,  it  was  used  by  the 
Persians  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Cyrus.    (Xenoph., '  Anab.'  i.  10.) 

Pliny  ('  Hist.  Nat.'  li.  x.,  c.  4,  edit.  Hardouin,  torn,  i.,  p.  649)  says 
that.  tUl  the  time  of  C.  Marius,  the  Romans  used  five  different  animals 
for  standards, — ^the  wolf,  the  minotaur,  the  horse,  the  boar,  and  the 
eagle,~-but  that  in  Marius's  second  consulate  they  sdopted  the  eagle  as 
the  sole  ensign  for  their  legions. 

The  eagle  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  standard  was  of  gold  or  silver : 
the  latter  metal,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  was  most  frequently  used,  as  the 
more  glittering,  and  of  course  more  readily  seen.  It  was  borne,  like 
the  Persian  eagle,  on  the  summit  of  a  spear,  and  was  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon,  with  its  wings  displayed.  It  sometimes  rested  upon  a  cross-bar 
on  the  top  of  the  spear,  and  sometimes  upon  shields  piled  up.  On  the 
levei-ses  of  some  of  the  coins  of  Augustus  and  Galba,  in  second  brass, 
the  legionary  eagle  is  represented  holding  the  thunderbolt  in  its 
talons.  The  smidl  sise  of  the  eagle  often  contributed  to  its  conceal' 
ment,  when  the  legion  to  which  it  belonged  was  defeated.  The  name 
of  the  legion  was  usually  engraved  upon  it.  Tacitus,  in  his  '  Annals,' 
I.  i.  60,  relates  the  finding  of  the  eagle  of  the  nineteenth  legion  by 
Gennanieus,  which  had  been  lost  in  the  massacre  of  Varus. 

Cicero  ('  Catilin.'  i.,  0.  24)  says  that  Catiline  had  a  silver  eagle  in  his 
honse  as  his  titular  divinity,  which  was  also  his  standard  in  war. 

A  Roman  eagle  in  steel,  found  at  Silchester,  presumed  to  have  been 
a  legionary  eagle,  was  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1788 
by  the  then  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

The  reader  will  see  a  great  deal  of  learning  displayed  upon  this  and 
the  standard  of  the  cohorts  in  M.  Le  Beau's  *  Quatorzidme  M^moire  sur 
la  Legion  Romaine ;  Des  Enseignee.'  Mem.  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscript. 
torn.  XXXV.,  4to,  Par.  1770,  pp.  277-808. 

The  eagle  has  also  been  adopted  as  the  standard  In  the  modem 
French  army.  It  is  borne  perched  at  rest  on  a  small  base  at  the 
top  of  the  banner-staff.  Austria  bears  a  double-headed  eagle  on  her 
beamen;  and  Prussia  and  Russia  have  taken  the  eagle  as  their  nationsd 


symbol.  The  United  States  of  America  tise  also  the  eagle  as  the 
national  emblem,  as  weU  as  for  the  destgnation  of  a  gold  coin  of  the 
value  of  4Zt,  Sd.,  or  10  dollars. 

EAGRE.     [BoRS.] 

EAR-RING ;  a  ring  hung  from  a  hole,  perforated  for  that  purpoM 
through  the  ear,  sometimes  set  with  pendant  jewels,  pearls,  at  other 
precious  stones.  The  word  is  Anglo-Saxon,  ear-hing.  Ornaments  of 
this  sort,  large  or  small,  have  been  worn  in  almost  all  countries  by 
women,  from  the  earliest  ages;  but  more  rarely  by  the  men.  In 
ancioit  Egyptian  paintings  females  are  represented  with  large  circular 
ear-rings;  but  no  male  figures,  except  of  captives,  wear  them.  In 
Assyrian  sculpture,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  few  native  female 
figures  occur,  all  the  males  of  rank  from  the  great  king  downwards 
wear  large  ear-pendants.  Botta  (plate  161)  has  figured  several  of  them. 
Among  Oriental  nations  generally  the  ear-ring  appears  always  to  have 
been  a  customary  ornament  with  both  sexes.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  it  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  men.  Homer  makes  Hera, 
when  adorning  herself  so  as  to  appear  most  fascinating  in  tiie  eyes  of 
Zeus,  pLiee  in  her  ear-tips  three-gemmed  ear-rings.  ('  Iliad,'  xiv.  182.) 
Several  of  the  most  beautiful  Greek  female  statues  have  the  ears 
pierced  for  the  reception  of  ear-rings,  which  were  no  doubt  of  gold  or 
gems.  In  the  Latin  of  the  middle  age  ear-rings  are  termed  peiMlentes, 
from  the  more  common  form  of  the  ornaments  usually  attaoned  to  the 
ring  itaeli  Ear-pendants  have  been  occasionally  found  in  British  and 
Saxon  barrows  in  various  parte  of  England. 

EAR.  TRUMPET,  a  curved  tube  employed  to  aid  defective 
hearing.  The  rays  of  sound,  proceeding  from  any  source,  enter  the 
tube  nearly  parallel,  and  its  inner  surface  is  so  curved  that,  after  one 
or  more  reflections,  they  converge  upon  the  membrane  of  the  tympa- 
num, and  thus  act  with  increased  force. 

In  early  notices  of  acoustic  ins^iments  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  such  as  were  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  ear,  to  assist 
in  collecting  sound,  from  such  as  were  employed  in  aid  of  the  voice,  to 
enable  a  speaker  to  produce  articulate  sounds  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
insure  their  transmission  to  a  considerable  distance.  [Spbakiito  Trum- 
pet.] To  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  such  instruments  may  be  employed 
for  either  purpose,  some  speaking-trumpets  being  so  formed  that,  if 
applied  to  the  ear,  they  would  act  as  hearing-  or  ear-trumpets. 

The  common  ear-trumpet  is  a  conical  tube  of  metal,  the  lai^r  end 
of  which  expands  like  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet,  while  the  smaller  is  so 
shaped  as  to  enter  the  ear,  and  conduct  the  vibrations  of  sound  col- 
lected at  the  wide  end  direct  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  The 
smaller  end  is  frequently  curved,  in  order  that  it  may  be  applied  pro- 
perly to  the  ear  while  the  mouth  is  directed  forwards  to  receive  sounds 
from  a  speaker  in  front  of  the  person  using  it.  For  the  sake  of 
portability,  ear-trumpets  are  frequently  made  in  two,  three,  or  more 
portions,  sliding  within  one  another,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  tubes  of  an  opera-glass. 

Various  other  instruments,  of  doubtful  value,  are  more  or  less 
employed  in  aid  of  defective  hearing :  among  these  may  be  mentioned, 
the  awide,  a  small  shell-like  instrument,  formed  of  gold,  and  worn  in 
the  ear,  so  that  nothing  but  the  expanded  mouth  is  visible;  ear-cornets, 
which  are  small  instruments,  made  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  some- 
what resembling  a  French  horn  or  a  musical  trumpet  in  appearance, 
applied  to  the  ears  and  held  in  their  place  by  slender  springs ;  speaking 
Gt conwersatUmtvbeSfVrYAcitL  are  flexible  elastic  tubes  of  India-rubber  and 
silk,  kept  open  by  spiral  wire  springs,  and  terminating  at  one  end  in  an 
ear-piece,  and  at  the  other  in  an  open  bell-shaped  vessel,  which  is  held 
before  the  mouth  of  the  speaker ;  and  iaMe  sonifers,  which  consist  of  a 
revolving  trumpet-shaped  cowl  mounted  on  a  pedestal,  which  may  be 
placed  upon  a  table,  so  as  to  be  turned  towards  any  part  of  the  room 
where  conversation  may  be  going  on,  and  of  communicating  the  sound 
through  a  flexible  tube  to  the  ear  of  the  deaf  person.  When  flexible 
tubes  are  employed  for  such  a  purpose,  their  efl'ect  is  increased  by 
making  them  of  a  tapered  or  conical  shape.  An  ingenious  instriunent 
of  the  ear-trumpet  kind  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  walking-stick. 
Another,  which  is  held  so  as  to  reflect  sound  into  the  ear,  is  styled  the 
ear-conchj  and  may  be  termed  an  auxiliary  ear :  it  is  formed  of  plated 
metal.  The  conmioner  kinds  of  acoustic  instruments  are  made  of  tin- 
plate,  japanned ;  but  the  better  sorts  are  sometimes  formed  of  silver, 
or  of  gong-metal,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  best  metal  for 
the  purpose. 

Hebert  ('  Engineer's  and  Mechanic's  Eneyelopfledia,'  vol.  i.,  p.  468) 
quotes  an  opinion  from  Dr.  Morrison,  of  Aberdeen,  that  that  end  of  an 
ear-trumpet  which  is  applied  to  the  ear  should  not  be  made  so  small  as 
to  enter  the  ear,  but  should  be  Large  enough  to  include  the  whole  of 
the  external  ear ;  for  that  gentleman,  having  been  deaf  for  many  years, 
experienced  no  relief  from  ordinary  ear-trumpets,  but  foimd  one  which 
he  had  made  of  block-tin,  on  the  proposed  plan,  to  succeed. 

EARL.    The  title  of  count  or  earl,  in  Latin  comei,  is  the  moiit 
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ancient  and  widely  spread  of  the  Bubordinate  or  subject  titles.  This 
dignity  exists  under  various  names  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 
By  the  English  it  is  called  earl,  a  name  derived  to  us  from  the  ealder- 
man  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  eorle  of  the  Danes.  By  the  French 
it  is  called  comte  ;  by  the  Spaniards  conde  ;  and  by  the  Qermans  graf, 
under  which  generic  title  are  included  several  distinct  degrees  of  rank, 
— landgraves,  or  counts  of  provinces ;  palsgraves,  or  counts  palatine,  of 
which  there  are  two  sorts ;  markgraves,  or  counts  of  marches,  or  fron- 
tiers (whence  marchio,  or  marquess) ;  buighgraves,  or  coimts  of  cities ; 
counts  of  the  empire;  counts  of  territories ;  and  several  others.  [CouifT; 
Baron.] 

After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  William  the  Conqueror  recompensed 
his  followers  with  grants  of  the  lands  of  the  Saxon  nobles  who  had 
fallen  in  the  battle,  to  be  held  of  himself  as  strict  feuds ;  and  having 
annexed  the  feudal  title  of  earl  to  the  counties  of  the  Saxon  earls  (with 
whom  the  title  was  only  official),  he  granted  them  to  his  principal 
captains. 

These  earldoms  were  of  three  kinds,  all  of  which  were  by  tenure. 
The  first  and  highest  was  where  the  dignity  was  annexed  to  the  seisin 
or  possession  of  a  whole  county,  with  jura  regalia.  In  this  case  the 
county  became  a  county  palatine,  or  principality,  and  the  person 
created  earl  of  it  acquired  royal  jurisdiction  and  seigniory.  In  short, 
a  county  palatine  was  a  perfect  feudal  kingdom  in  itself,  but  held  of  a 
superior  lord.  The  counties  of  Chester,  Pembroke,  Hexham,  and  Lan- 
caster, and  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  have,  at  different  times,  been 
made  counties  palatine ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  title  of  earl 
palatine  was  given  to  the  most  ancient  and  distinguished  of  them — 
namely,  the  earl  of  Chester — before  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  surnamed 
Fitz-Empress,  when  the  title  of  palatine  was  probably  introduced  from 
the  empire.  The  earls  of  Chester  created  barons  and  held  parliaments, 
and  had  their  justiciaries,  chancellors,  and  barons  of  their  exchequer. 
This  county  palatine  reverted  to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
The  second  kind  of  earls  were  those  whom  the  king  created  earls  of  a 
county,  with  civil  and  criminal  jiuisdiction,  with  a  ^^rant  of  the  third 
pa.rt  of  the  profits  of  the  county  court,  but  without  giving  them  actual 
seisin  of  the  county.  The  third  kind  was  where  the  king  erected  a 
large  tract  of  land  into  a  county,  and  granted  it  with  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  to  be  held  per  serritium  uniua  comitatHU. 

Under  the  early  Norman  kings,  all  earls,  as  well  as  barons,  held 
their  titles  by  the  tenure  of  their  counties  and  baronies;  and  the 
grant,  or  even  purchase,  with  the  licence  of  the  sovereign  of  an  earl- 
dom or  a  barony,  would  confer  the  title  on  the  grantee  or  purchaser; 
but  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  earldom  of  Arundel,  earldoms 
by  tenure  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  in  late  times  the  title  has 
been  conferred  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal.  Earls  have  now 
no  local  jurisdiction,  power,  or  revenue,  as  a  consequence  of  their  title, 
which  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  names  of  counties  or  even  of  places ; 
for  several  earls,  as  Earl  Si>encer,  Earl  Grey,  and  others,  have  chosen 
their  own  names  instead  of  local  titles. 

The  coronet  of  an  English  earl  is  of  gold  surmounted  with  pearls, 
which  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  raised  points  or  rays,  placed  alter- 
nately with  foliage.  The  form  of  their  creation,  which  has  latterly 
been  superseded  by  the  creation  by  letters  patent,  was  by  the  king's 
girding  on  the  sword  of  the  intended  earl,  and  placing  his  cap  and 
coronet  on  his  head  and  hia  mantle  on  his  shoulders.  The  king  styles 
all  earls,  as  well  as  the  other  ranks  of  the  higher  nobility  of  peerage, 
his  cousins.  An  earl  is  entitled  right  honourable,  and  takes  precedence 
next  after  marquesses,  and  before  all  viscounts  and  barons.  When  a 
marquess  has  an  earldom,  his  eldest  son  is  caUed  earl  by  courtesy ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  titular  rank,  he  is  only  a  commoner,  unless  he  be 
summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  such  title.  So  the  eldest  sons  of 
dukes  are  called  earls  where  their  fathers  have  an  earldom  but  no 
mai-quisate,  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  &c. 

The  number  of  English  earls  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  at  present 
(1859)  110.  Of  Scotch  earls  there  are  42,  and  of  Irish  earls  65,  of 
whoijti  many  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  consequence  of 
possessing  a  British  peerage  also. 

EARL  MARSHAL  OF  ENGLAND,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  state, 
who  marshals  and  orders  all  great  ceremonials,  takes  cognisance  of  all 
matters  relating  to  honour,  arms,  and  pedigree,  and  directs  the  pro- 
clamation of  peace  and  war.  The  curia  militaris,  or  court  of  chivalry, 
was  formerly  imder  his  jurisdiction,  and  he  is  still  the  head  of 
the  heralds'  office,  or  college  of  arms.  Till  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
the  possessors  of  this  office  were  styled  simply  nuirwhala  of  England ; 
the  title  of  earl  marshal  was  bestowed  by  that  king,  in  13S6,  on 
Thomas  Lord  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Nottingham.  Thp  office  is  now 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Howard,  and  is  enjoyed  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk. 

^  EARTH  (Astronomy).  In  the  language  of  astronomers,  the  earth 
IS  rarely  treated  as  a  planet.  AH  the  phenomena  connected  with  its 
motion  are  seen  in  the  apparent  motion  of  the  Sun,  to  which  article  we 
therefore  refer. 

EARTH,  CONTROVERSY  ON  THE  MOTION  OF  THE.  [Mo- 

TION  OF  THE  EaRTH.] 

EARTH,  FIGURE  OF  THE.    [Gkcdest.I 

EARTH,  MEAN  DENSITY  OF  THE.  The  quantity  of  matter 
wnich  the  earth  contains  must  ultimately  be  our  only  guide  to  that  of 
any  oth«r  planet.    The  relative  msMm  of  two  pla&ete  eaa  be  fou&d  by 


calculation  of  the  effects  which  they  produce  upon  any  third  body; 
but  the  mass  of  a  planet  with  reference  to  any  given  substance,  as 
water,  caimot  be  directly  determined  upon  any  instance  except  our 
own  earth.  Perhaps  a  problem  could  hanlly  be  proposed  which  would 
seem  more  impracticable  to  the  ordinary  reader  than  that  of  deter- 
mining the  mean  density  of  the  earth.  It  amounts  to  asking  this : — 
If  it  were  required  to  substitute  for  the  earth  a  solid  globe  of  the 
same  size,  but  of  uniform  material,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  absolute 
weight  of  bodies  on  its  surface  should  remain  the  same,  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  whole  on  other  planets  remain  the  same— what  must  the 
material  be  ? 

Of  necessity  this  question  was  started  by  Newton,  whoee  system 
was  the  first  in  which  it  became  of  much  interest.  Having  no  means 
of  submitting  it  to  experiment,  he  made  one  of  those  sagadoua  guesses 
which,  had  they  been  collected  and  preserved,  would  alone  have  kept 
his  memory  ^ive.  "  Undo  cum  terra  communis  suprema  quasi  duplo 
gravior  sit  quam  aqua,  et  paulo  inferius  in  fodinis  quasi  triplo  vel 
quadruple  aut  etiam  quiiitupio  gravior  reperiatur :  verisimile  est  quod 
copia  materia  totius  in  terrA  quasi  quintuple  vel  sextuplo  major  sit 
quam  si  tota  ex  aqu&  constaret."  f  Principia,'  iiL  10.)  That  is,  he 
judged  the  earth  to  be  between  five  and  six  times  as  massiTe  as  the 
same  bulk  of  water ;  which  is  the  truth. 

The  relative  masses  of  two  planets  are  determined  by  the  obaerva^ 
tion  of  their  effects  upon  a  third.  Two  preliminaries  are  required  '- 
first,  the  great  assumption  of  the  theory  of  gravitation,  that  any  two 
particles  of  matter  must  attract  one  another  with  forces  which  at 
different  distances  are  directly  as  their  masses,  and  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  those  distances;  secondly,  the  mechanical  consequence  of 
this  law  of  action,  namely,  that  two  spheres,  having  their  centres  at  any 
given  distance,  attract  one  another  in  the  same  manner  as  if  each  were 
collected  in  its  centre.  Without  describing  the  mode  of  arriving  at 
such  a  result  from  observation,  suppose  it  is  ascertained  that  two 
planets,  a  and  B,  whose  distances  from  a  third  are  as  4  to  3,  attract 
that  third  with  forces  which  are  as  7  to  2.  If  both  planets  be  brought 
to  the  distance  1  from  the  third,  the  attraction  of  the  first  will  be 
made  (4  x  4,  or)  Id  times  as  great  as  before,  and  that  of  the  second 
(3  X  3,  or)  9  times.  Consequently,  the  new  attiactiona  will  be  as  7  x 
16  to  2  X  9,  or  as  112  to  18.  But  at  equal  distances  the  attractions  are 
in  the  proportion  of  the  masses ;  therefore  these  masses  are  as  112  to 
18.  Now  suppose  the  radii  of  the  planets  to  be  as  3  to  2 ;  then  their 
solidities  are  as  27  to  8,  and  if  the  densities  (mean)  are  S  and  9',  the 
masses  are  as  278  to  88'.  Therefore  278  :  88'  ::  112  :  18,  or  8  :  ^  :  : 
112  X  8  :  18  X  27  :  :  896  :  486.  If  then  the  mean  density  of  either 
planet  be  known,  that  of  the  other  can  be  found. 

The  principle  of  the  preceding  process  exists  in  eveiy  attempt  which 
has  been  made  to  find  the  mean  density  of  the  earth.  The  earth  itself 
is  made  one  of  the  planets ;  some  known  substance,  a  mountain  or  a 
ball  of  lead,  is  made  the  other  planeL  The  attracted  body  is  not  a 
planet,  but  a  pendulum  or  a  plumb-Hne,  and  the  effect  of  the  mountain 
or  ball  of  lead  upon  the  plumb-line  is  measured,  that  of  the  earth  being 
either  measured  or  previously  known.  The  actual  attraction  of  the 
mountain  or  ball  of  lead  being  thus  detennined.  its  effect  as  it  would 
be  if  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  can  be  calculated ;  which  effect 
is  to  the  effect  of  the  earth  as  the  mass  of  the  mountain  or  ball  of  lead 
to  that  of  the  whole  earth.  The  result  of  this  process,  as  usual,  is 
condensed  into  a  formula,  in  which  the  mode  of  making  the  steps  is 
lost  sight  of :  but  the  above  is  not  the  less  the  manner  in  which  the 
experiment  must  be  explained. 

The  hint  given  by  Bouguer,  the  experiment  of  Maskeleyne,  and  those 
of  Cavendish  and  Zach,  have  been  briefly  described  in  Attractiox. 
Since  their  time  two  repetitions  of  Cvrendish's  experiment  have  been 
made  :  the  first,  by  Dr.  Reich,  of  Freyberg,  of  which  an  account  was 
published  in  1838;  the  second,  by  Mr.  Baily,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  ('  Mem. 
Ast.  Soc.,'  vol.  xiv.)  The  former  obtained  the  same  result  as  Caven- 
dish, but  tiie  experiments  were  few  in  number ;  the  latter  obtained  a 
result  slightly  differing  from  thi^  of  Cavendish,  but  in  so  many  different 
ways  and  by  so  large  a  number  of  experiments,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  the  superior  correctness  of  the  conclusion.  We  shall  give  such 
a  slight  general  account  of  this  process  (which  is  substantially  Uut  of 
Cavendish)  as  our  limits  will  admit,  referring  to  the  volume  already 
cited  for  more  detail :  very  few  experiments  have  been  either  so  well 
performed  or  so  satisfactonly  described. 

A  TORSION  pendulum  (76  inches  long)  was  provided,  moving  on  a 
single  or  double  metal  wire,  or  on  a  double  silk  linoy  the  mode  of  sus- 
pension being  varied  from  time  to  time.  At  each  end  was  suspended 
a  metal  or  other  ball;  and  these  balls  {a  and  6)  were  the  principal 
attracted  substances.  The  whole  torsion-rod  with  the  suspensian  was 
inclosed  in  a  case,  with  a  glass  at  one  end.  Lai^  leaden  balls  (▲  and 
b)  of  about  twelve  inches  diameter  (the  attraction  of  which  on  the 
torsion  pendulum  is  the  quantity  to  be  measured  in  the  experiment) 
were  made  to  travel  on  a  frame  in  such  manner  that  they  could  quickly 
be  brought  up  laterally  on  opposite  sides  of  the  balls,  as  in  the  diagnm. 
We  must  leave  out  the  whole  account  of  the  precautions  against 
electricity  or  radiation,  the  manner  of  noting  the  actual  posiUon  of 
the  pendulimi,  &o.,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  principle  of  the 
experiment. 

When  ft  torsion  pendulum,  luch  si  that  deMribed,  is  left  to  itself. 
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it  nerer  is  reduced  to  absolute  rest.  The  inBtrument  is  so  delicate 
that  it  is  in  continual  oscillation  to  a  small  extent,  and  its  position  of 
nsti  say  mm^  is  found  by  taking  the  meaa  of  the  extreme  positions  on 


one  nde  and  the  other.  Even  this  mean  position  is  continually  shifting 
its  direction,  so  that  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  take  a  series  of  obser* 
^tions  and  make  use  of  them  all  in  determining  one  mean  place.  The 
mode  of  finding  the  point  of  rest,  that  Ib  of  deducing  it  from  observing 
the  extremes  of  the  vibration,  is  described  in  the  work  cited;  As  soon 
u  the  line  of  rest  of  the  undisturbed  pendulum  is  ascertained,  and 
the  large  balls  are  brought  into  the  attracting  positions  at  ▲  and  B,  on 
continuing  the  observation  an  immediate  alteration  of  the  Une  of  rest 
is  eeen  towards  the  large  balls ;  say  that  it  becomes  nn*.  Then  the 
position  of  equilibrium  of  the  pendulum  is  altered  by  the  angle  nam, 
in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  the  balls.*  The  precautions  taken 
are  abundantly  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  the  alteration  is  no  con- 
sequence of  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  or  any  of  the  variable 
accidents  of  matter;  there  is  nothing  to  which  it  can  be  referred  except 
that  attraction  which,  when  the  earth  is  the  agent,  we  know  under  the 
name  of  weight,  and  the  assumption  of  which,  as  a  universal  property 
of  matter,  led  Newton  to  his  explanation  of  the  planetary  motions. 
Many  of  Uiose  who  were  content  to  receive  Newton's  hypothesis  to  this 
extent,  that  the  planets  attract  each  other,  were  staggered  by  the  idea 
that  every  particle  in  the  universe  attracts  every  other.  Such  objectors 
might  have  here  received  conviction  from  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses,  which  would  have  rendered  obvious  not  only  the  attraction  of 
the  balls  upon  each  other,  but  its  transmission  through  the  wood, 
flannel,  and  gilding,  which  it  was  found  necessary  ultimately  to  inter- 
pose between  the  attracting  substances  and  the  torsion-rod  in  order  to 
destroy  the  effects  of  radiant  heat. 

Two  observations  are  necessary,  that  of  the  time  of  oscillation  of 
the  pendulum,  and  that  of  the  displacement  of  the  line  of  rest  which 
the  approach  of  the  larger  balls  produces.  The  first  observation,  the 
time,  enables  the  observer  to  deduce  the  force  of  torsion,  or  the  quantity 
of  pressure  required  to  produce  any  given  displacement.  And  in  this 
particular  it  was  found  that  the  pendulum  altered  its  character  from 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  to  another ;  showing  that  the  instrument  was 
BO  delicate,  that  circumstances  of  which  no  explanation  can  be  given 
were  continually  altering  its  character.  The  consequence  was,  that  at 
every  new  trial,  both  the  time  and  displacement  had  to  be  scrupulously 
observed  together,  in  order  that  to  each  displacement  produced  the 
proper  producing  attraction  might  be  applied.  The  complete  formula 
for  calculating  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  implies, — 1.  The  calcu- 
lation of  the  character  of  the  pendulum,  or  the  amount  of  attraction 
necessary  to  alter  its  line  of  rest  by  a  given  quantity ;  2.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  attraction  actually  employed,  namely,  that  of  the 
larger  balls,  by  means  of  the  displacement  actually  observed ;  8.  The 
determination  of  the  attraction  which  the  larger  ball  would  exert,  if  it 
had  been  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  inst^td  of  at  the  distance  t 
employed ;  4.  The  number  of  times  the  whole  earth  would  contain 
such  a  leaden  ball,  and  its  easy  consequence,  namely,  the  number  of 
times  the  whole  earth  would  contain  a  similar  bulk  of  water ;  5.  All 
Uie  necessary  corrections  for  the  attraction  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
appAratus  upon  the  torsion  pendulum. 

The  larger  masses  were  Iraden  balls,  but  the  smaller  balls  attached 
to  the  torsion  pendulum  were  changed  from  time  to  time,  and  dif- 
ferent substances  were  used.  The  following  table  of  results  will  be 
more  interesting  than  any  description  we  could  give  in  the  same  space. 
It  shows  the  result  of  the  experiments  made  after  the  effects  of 
radiation  were  removed  t  by  additional  precautions.    The  first  column 

*  In  making  the  experiment  the  effect  was  nsoally  donhled  by  placing  the 
kufe  liaUs  first  on  one  aide  of  tbe  smaller  ones,  and  then  on  the  other,  and 
aotiiig  the  whole  of  the  double  displaeement. 

t  Thia  distance  of  oourte  was  accurately  measured.  ^ 

X  An  enormous  maas  of  experiments  was  made  and' rejected  in  the  eonrse  of 
the  kttempts  to  remove  ningular  discordai  oes,  of  which  no  explanation  oonld  be 
given.  The  mean  result  of  these  would  not  have  differed  much  from  those  of 
tbe  more  correct  sets,  but  would,  of  course,  have  been  less  aatUfactory.  Tho 
remoTml  of  the  discordances  was  due  to  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Forbes,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  eon^ued  to  believe  they  might  arise  firom  radiation  long  after 
ethers  thought  the  precautions  then  already  taken  must  have  been  sui&dent  to 
remove  that  sonree  of  disturbanee* 
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is  the  number  of  experiments  made,  with  the  small  balls  and  mode  of 
suspension  described  in  the  third;  the  second  contains  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  as  deduced  from  that  set  of  experiments;  the 
third  describes  the  small  balls  and  mode  of  suspension  employed ;  the 
numerals,  which  are  fractions  of  an  inch,  representing  the  diameter  of 
the  suspension  wire,  when  single,  and  the  distance  of  the  wires  when 
double  or  hiJUar ; — 


No.  of 

Experi- 

Density. 

Balls  and  Buflpension. 

ments. 

8 

6-154 

Vrsss  rod  alone 

•    bifllariron 

;    .  -177 

20 

5*098 

n 

■    *           t>            « 

,    .  -415 

S8 

5-925 

>t             • 

•           >f            « 

.    .  -867 

42 

5-847 

2.iBeh.ivory    . 

•           *i            < 

.     .  •867  , 

79 

5-839 

tt            • 

,    .    blfilarailk 

.     .  '867 

51 

5-799 

2.!nch  glass    . 

•    •            fi             « 

.     .  *177 

20 

5-787 

2.ineh  ivory    , 

>    .    single  copper . 

.  '0178 

20 

5-784 

2-Inoh  glass 

.    .    blfilarailk 

>     .  -415 

87 

5*774 

>f            < 

»    •            ff 

.    .  •867 

20 

5-766 

2.inch  ivory    , 

•    •           ft 

.    ,  *415 

20 

5-788 

24neh  sine 

.    •    single  eopper  . 

.    .  -0178 

40 

5-725 

>t 

.    .    billlarailk 

,     .  -867 

102 

5*719 

*i 

•        •                        yy                          • 

.  '177 

46 

5-717 

2j-ineh  brass  . 

•        •                        tf 

.    .  -867 

170 

5*716 

2.inch  glass    , 

.    •    blfllar  iron 

.  -415 

82 

5*688 

2.inch  lead 

>     •    bifllarbraas 

.    .  -415 

48 

5-679 

l|.inch  platina 

^    .    bifllarailk 

.  '177 

74 

5-674 

2.inch  lead     , 

.    single  copper  , 

.  *0178 

142 

5-678 

f» 

.    .    bifllar  iron 

.     .  *415 

111 

5*669 

ft            • 

,    .    bifllarailk 

.     .  -177 

20 

6*668 

2.1nch  sine     < 

.    .    bifllar  iron 

.    .  '415 

104 

5*658 

2|-inch  lead 

•    •            tt             " 

.    .  -415 

84 

5*652 

2-inch  lead 

.    .    bifllarailk 

.    .  -415 

44 

5*649 

2|.inchlead    , 

1    •            f, 

.    .  '867 

27 

5*647 

ft 

.    .    single  copper  , 

.     .  -0178 

46 

5*644 

l}.lnch  plstini 

I    .    bifllarailk      . 

.  '867 

20 

5*641 

2.inch  Bine 

>    •                ft         • 

,     .  '415 

120 

5-687 

2.inch  ivory    . 

>    .    bifllar  iron      . 

.    .  *415 

84 

5*685 

2}.inchlead    , 

.    .    biflUrailk 

.     .  '415 

20 

5*606 

2-lneh  lead 

.    bifllar  iron 

.    .  '867 

02 

5*599 

2|.lnch  brass  . 

•    aingle  eopper  . 

.  •0219 

20 

5*586 

2}.inoh  lead    . 

.    biflUr  iron 

.     .  *367 

28 

5*582 

2.inch  lead 

,    .    bifllarailk 

.  •177 

86 

5*559 

11  Inch  platini 

I    .    aingle  copper  . 

.  *0219 

80 

5*549 

2{.inch  lead 

•    •            tt             « 

,     .  *0219 

50 

5-533 

t»            < 

,    .    bifllarbraas    , 

,     .  *860 

88 

5*525 

2.{neh.lead 

.    .    aingle  copper  . 

.  -0219 

20 

5*507 

24neh  sine 

•    •            If            « 

.  '0210 

50 

5-500 

2i.ineh  lead    , 

.    .    bifllarailk 

.  *880 

The  results  of  individual  experiments  vaiy  considerably,  but  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  there  is  nothing  which  indicates  that  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  matter  attract  each  otiier  according  *  to  different  laws. 
If  the  laige  ball  of  lead  exerted  different  attractions  upon  particles  of 
brass  and  ivory  of  the  same  weight,  the  effect  would  be  to  give  the 
whole  earth  one  mean  density  or  another,  according  as  the  smaller  hall 
is  of  brass  or  ivory.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  experiments  give  all  manner 
of  results  from  5'500  to  6*154,  but  on  examining  the  results,  there 
appears  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  laiger  baUs  attracting  the  different 
smaller  ones  differently.  If  such  were  the  case,  imdoubtedly  the  mean 
densities  obtsined  from  different  substances  would  be  different ;  but 
though  such  is  the  case  in  the  preceding  list,  and  even  though  it  would 
seem  that  the  lighter  baUs  give  the  laiger  densities,  yet  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  alteration 
of  the  pendulum.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  so  much 
difference  between  the  results  of  2-inch  ivory  and  lead  balls  sus- 
pended in  the  same  way  by  a  single  copper  wire,  as  there  is 
between  the  results  of  2-inch  lead  balls  suspended  by  bifilar  iron 
wires,  and  the  same  suspended  by  bifilar  brass  wires,  and  also 
that  ivory  balls  differently  suspended  give  results  which  have  differ- 
ences as  great  as  any.  The  mode  of  suspension  and  the  effect  of 
merely  increasing  the  weight  of  the  smaller  balls,  appear  much  to 
exceed  that  of  applying  different  substances ;  but  not  according  to  any 
law.  In  fact,  the  differences  are  altogether  of  that  character  to  which 
the  term  discordance  is  applied ;  following  no  settled  rule,  and  exhi- 
biting every  appearance  of  as  often  affecting  the  truth  by  a  positive 
as  by  a  negative  error.  The  first  three  sets,  in -which  a  brass  rod 
alone  is  used,  were  rather  a  defiance  to  the  apparatus  to  fail  if  it  could, 
than  seriously  intended  to  help  the  result.  Almost  all  the  experi- 
ments were  made  with  a  light  wooden  torsion-rod,  and  comparatively 
heavy  balls  appended.  The  trying  a  brass  rod  by  itself,  that  lb, 
the  attempt  at  obtaining  a  mean  density  by  noting  the  attraction 
of  the  larger  baUs  upon  the  torsion-rod  only,  was  Uie  introduction 
of  an  extreme  case,  to  increase  confidence  in  the  more  ordinary 
experiments.  * 

The  mean  of  the  whole  is  5*6747,  and,  rejecting  the  experiments  of 
which  the  character  would  be  d  prion  most  doubtful  (though  it  is  not 
certain  they  ought  to  be  rejected)  it  is  reduced  to  6*6604.    From  the 

•  That  it  is  not  the  ease,  is  also  eatablisbed  without  a  doubt  by  pendulum 
experiments. 
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experiments,  by  the  uBual  rules  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  it  is  an 
even  chance  that  the  error  of  this  result  is  within  *04.  Cavendish's 
result  was  5*48. 

Besides  the  confirmation  of  some  of  the  most  material  points  of  the 
theory  of  gravitation  which  results  from  this  experiment,  it  furnishes 
a  presumption  of  the  strongest  kind  that  the  earth  is  solid  to  the 
oentre,  and  not,  as  many  have  suppoAed  in  every  age,  a  hollow  shells 
The  mean  density  5{  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  substances 
which  abound  at  the  surface.  All  common  rocks  are  under  3,  and 
nothing  imder  the  ores  of  the  heavier  metals  coined  up  to  5].  The 
euth  is  as  massive  as  if  it  were  all  composed  .of  silver-ore,  from  the 
centre  to  the  (Circumference,  to  that  there  must  be  an  increase  of 
density  towards  the  centre.  If  those  who  think  the  earth  to  be  a  shell 
were  to  presume  that  its  solidity  ceased  at  five  hundred  miles  below 
the  surface,  they  would  then  be  compelled  to  give  to  the  terrestrial 
matter,  one  part  with  another,  a  density  greater  than  that  of  mercury, 
in  order  that  the  whole  shell,  the  hollow  part  included,  might  have 
the  mean  density  which  is  found  by  this  experiment. 

Recently,  Mr.  Airy,  the  present  Astronomer  Royal,  has  determined 
the  mean  density  of  the  earth  by  means  of  observutions  of  the  rate  of 
oscillation  of  a  pendulum  made  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  coal-mine 
in  the  county  of  Durham.  As  eaHy  as  the  year  1826  he  endeavoured, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Whewell  and  the  late  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  to  effect 
the  same  object  by  means  of  pendulum  experiments  in  the  Dolcoath 
mine  in  Cornwall,  but  the  project  was  frustrated  by  local  accidents ; 
and  a  similar  attempt  in  1828  proved  equally  fruitless.  The  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  experiments  on  those  occasions 
consisted  in  the  difficnlty  of  comparing  the  clocks  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  mine.  In  more  recent  times  the  application  of  gsJvanic 
electricity  to  the  transmiBsion  of  signals  suggested  to  Mr.  Airy  an 
easy  method  of  conquering  this  impediment.  He  accordingly  re- 
solved to  repeat  the  experiment,  and  chose  for  that  purpose  the  Harton 
coUiery,  near  South  Shields,  the  bottom  of  which  is  no  less  than  1260 
feet  beneath  the  earth's  surface.  The  application  of  pendulum 
experiments  made  at  the  earth's  surface,  and  at  some  distance  beneath 
it,  to  the  determination  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  rests  on  two 
principles  of  attraction,  both  of  which  were  originally  established  by 
Newton.  The  first  is,  that  the  attraction  exercised  upon  an  external 
particle  by  a  sphere  of  uniform  density,  or  one  consisting  of  concentric 
strata  of  different  densities,  but  Of  uniform  density  throughout  each 
Btratimi,  is  the  same  as  if  all  the  matter  of  the  sphere  were  collected 
at  the  centre.  The  second  is,  that  a  hollow  spherical  shell  of  matter 
exercises  no  effective  attraction  on  a  particle  placed  anywhere  within 
it.  Now,  in  the  case  of  experiments  made  with  a  pendulum  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  a  coal-mine,  the  pendulum  is  acted  upon  in  the 
former  instance  by  a  force  equivalent  to  the  attraction  which  the 
whole  quantity  of  matter  contiuned  in  the  earth  would  exert  if  it  were 
ooileoted  at  the  centre ;  in  the  latter  instance  the  quantity  of  attract- 
ing matter  is  less  than  in  the  former  by  the  spherical  shell,  whose 
thickness  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
mine,  but  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  centre  of  attraction  *is 
leas.  It  is  clear  then,  .that  experiments  founded  on  the  principles 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  enable  us  to  weigh  the  whole  mass 
of  the  earth  against  an  exterior  shell  of  a  given  thickness ;  and  there- 
fore if  the  density  of  the  shell  (or  at  any  rate  the  density  of  the 
parts  which  are  nearest  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  and  on  which  the 
attraction  exerted  by  the  shell  upon  the  pendulum  mainly  depends), 
be  ascertained  by  observation,  we  shall  hence  readily  deduce  the  value 
of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Airy's  experiments  on  the  rate 
of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  HaHon 
colliery  were  made  in  the  summer  of  1854.  Several  English  observa- 
tories co-operated  in  their  execution  by  furnishing  assistant  observed. 
The  Electric  Telegraph  Company  supplied  the  means  of  establishing 
mmultaneous  galvanic  signals  between  the  upper  and  lower  stations. 
The  observations  consisted  of  104  hours  of  incessant  observations  of 
one  pendulum  a,  above,  and  another  pendulum  b,  below;  then  of 
104  hours  with  B  above,  and  A  below ;  then  of  60  hours  with  a  above 
and  B  below  :  then  of  60  with  B  above  and  A  below.  It  appeared  from 
these  experiments  that  the  lower  pendulum  was  accelerated  2*25"  per 
day,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  force  of  gravity  was  more  intense  at 
the  lower  station  than  at  the  upper  by  ^o^th  part.  The  final  con- 
clusion which  Mr.  Airy  deduced  from  these  experiments  was,  that  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth  is  6*623,  the  mean  density  of  water  being 
represented  by  unity.  This  result,  it  will  be  seen,  is  considerably 
higher  than  any  value  of  the  same  element  hitherto  found. 

The  most  recent  operations  for  determining  the  mean  density  of  the 
earth  are  due  to  Colonel  James,  Superintendent  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  who,  in  1855,  caused  a  series  of  celestial  observations  to  be 
made  to  the  north  and  south  of  Arthur's  Seat,  near  EdinbuiTfh,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  deflection  caused  by  the 
attraction  of  the  mountain.  The  resulting  value  of  the  mean  density 
was  found  to  be  5316,  with  a  probable  error  of  0054.  Colonel  James 
purposes,  as  soon  as  the  details  of  the  survey  of  Ben  jffevis  have  been 
completed,  to  obtain  a  new  solution  of  the  important  problem  of  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth  by  determining  the  amount  of  deflection 
caused  by  the  attraction  of  that  mountain,  which  is  the  highest  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  appears  to  be  in  other  respects  well  adapted  for  the 
object  in  view. 


The  reader  may  consult  the  following  recent  works  on  this  subject : 
'  Experiments  with  the  Torsion-rod,  for  determining  the  mean  density 
of  the  Earth,'  by  Francis  Baily^  Beq.  ('Mem.  Att  8oe.,'  ^1.  liv.); 
'Account  of  Pendulum  Experiments  imdertaken  in  the  Harton  Col- 
liery, for  the  purpose  of  determiniflg  the  mean  density  of  the  Earth ' 
(with  a  Supplement),  by  O.  B.  Airy,  Esq.  ('PhiL  Trans.'  1856,  voL 
cxlvi.);  'On  the  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  at  Arthur's  Seat^  and 
the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  Earth,'  by  Capt  Clarke,*  RE.  ('  PhiL 
Trans,'  1856,  vol.  cxlvi.) 

EAliTHENWARE.    The  art  of  mouldmjg  earthen  vessela  foi*do- 
mestic  use  appears  to  have  been  practised  in  the  earliest  ages,  aiMl 
among  the  rudest  nations.    It  is  ai  once  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  widely  diffused  of  the  arts.     In  newly-discovered  countries  it  has 
been  found  that  the  use  of  earthen  vessels  is  familiar  among  people 
otherwise  little   acquainted  with   the  arts  of  civilised   life.      Vases 
have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  temples  and  palatial  buildings, 
constructed  by  the  Aztecs,  and  other  aborigin&I  tribes  of  centnl 
America ;  and  there  is  strong  evidence  for  believing  that  these  venels 
were  the  manufacture  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  found. 
The  potter's  wheel  is  represented  in  the  sculpture  and  painting  of 
ancient  Egypt ;  frequent  reference  is  made  to  it  in  the  acripturea  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  it  must  have  been  in  use  from  a  vety  remote 
date  in  ancient  Assyria,  China,  and  Japan.    In  Greece,  Rome,  and 
Etruria  the  potter's  art  was  cultivated  w;ui  the  greatest  dliigenoe  from 
the  earliest  and  rudest  period  of  their  respective  histories,  to  that  of 
their  highest  prosperity  and  refinement.    The  art  indeed  airrived  at  a 
point  of  great  advancement  among  the  oldest  of  these  nations.    In 
ancient  Egypt  were  made  vases  and  other  articles  of  vety  elegant 
formfl,  as  well  as  coinmon  ware  for  domestic  use.    iFrom  ihe  analyses 
made  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Qeology,  it  appears 
that  the  pastes  or-bodies  used  in  making  Egyptian  earthenware,  as  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  the  case  with  most  ancient  pottery,  were  merelv 
"  the  natural  davs  selected  for  their  fitness  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended."    Glazes  or  enamels  were  used  by  the  Egyptians 
for  covering  small  figures  made  of  a  frit  of  sand,  but  it  is  beHeved  that 
it  was  not  till  the  later  periods  of  their  history  that  thej  acquired  the 
art  of  applying  vitreous  glazes  to  their  earthenwaft  proper.     The 
Assyrian  and  Sbylonian  potterv,  as  lir.  Birch  remarks  in  his  '  History 
of  Ancient  Pottery,'  "although  it  bears  a  general  reftexablanee  In 
fehape,  form,  and  use,  to  that  of  £lgypt,  has  certain  specific  differences. 
As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  to  be  firmer  in  its  paste,  brighter  in 
its  colour,  employed  in  thinner  masses,  and  for  purposes  not  known  in 
Egypt."    The  Assyrians  were,  from  a  very  early  period,  fully  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  siliceous  and  metallic  glazes  or  enamels,  and  produced 
them  of  brilliant  colours.    Very  litUe  of  their  earthenware  has^  how- 
ever, been  recovered. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  vessels  of  earthenware  assumed  forms 
of  the  most  perfect  grace  ahd  symmetry;  and  much  additional  interest 
was  imparted  to  them  for  future  ages  by  the  practice  of  painting  on 
them  desiens  which  serve  now  as  the  truest  reflex  of  Greek  painting  of 
the  several  periods,  and  afford  an  almost  limitless  store  of  Ulustration 
of  Greek  customs,  mythology,  &c.  The  earliest  remaining  examples 
of  Greek  fictile  vases  are  of  a  pale  yellow  clay,  and  have  the  designs 
rudely  painted  of  a  dark  reddish  brown.  Later,  the  figures  were 
painted  in  a  black  glaze  on  a  pale  or  red  ground.  But  in  the  beat 
period  of  Greek  art  the  earthenware  was  formed  of  a  reddish  substance, 
which  was  glazed  black ;  the  figures  of  the  design  being  left  of  the 
natural  ted  of  the  ground.  The  shapes  are  of  almost  infinite  variety, 
but  almost  invariably  mariced  by  the  most  beautiful  simplicity  of  out- 
line. The  pottery  of  Athens  was  the  most  celebrated  in  Greece,  and 
Athenian  vases  were  offered  as  prizes  in  the  public  games.  Thiat  of 
Samos  was  famous  in  the  days  of  Homer.  With  the  decline  of  Greece, 
all  its  arts  gradually  declined,  and  eventually  perished  together. 
Ancient  Greek  vases  are  among  the  most  esteemed  objects  in  museums 
of  antiquities :  during  the  last  century  in  particular,  extraordinaiy 
prices  were  given  for  fine  specimens  ^  a  famous  vase,  containing  a 
representation  of  the  last  night  of  Troy,  was  purchased  for  the  Mueeo 
Borbonico  for  15002.  But  owing  to  the  vast  numbers  of  them,  and  of 
Etruscan  vases,  which  are  essentially  similar  in  character,  which  have 
been  found,  the  prices  have  fallen  considerably,  though  very  high 
prices  are  still  readily  given  for  superior  examples.    FVases.] 

Roman  pottery  is,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  of  &r  less  value  than 
that  of  Greece,  but  as  a  manufacture  much  of  it  is  of  a  very  superior 
quality.  The  use  of  earthenware  for  domestic  purposes  was  aimost 
universal  with  the  Roman  people,  and  wherever  they  setUed  they 
appear  to  have  carried  the  manufacture  with  them ;  not  only  Roman 
pottery,  but  traces  of  kilns  for  the  firing  of  the  ware  having  been 
found  in  most  of  the  countries  in  which  were  Roman  settiements. 
The  ware  itself  is  usually  of  a  bright  red  colour,  given  to  it  by  the 
introduction  of  a  peroxide  of  iron  into  the  paste,  and  ft  bears  t 
brilliant  glaze,  M.  Brongniart  calls  particular  attention  to  the  per- 
fection of  workmanship  exhibited  in  this  ware,  in  the  mi^iog  of  which 
he  says  most  of  the  processes  now  in  use  appear  to  have  been 
employed. 

Witii  tile  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  the  arts  for  » time  perished  akot. 

•  Commimieated  fey  Cbldnel  /aikies,  tender  whoM  Ittperiatsttdenee  the  wYiolt 
operation  was  conducted. 
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The  ceramic  art  appears  to  liave  lingered  longest  in  the  Lower  Eastern 
empire,  and  from  thence  to  lu^ve  been  acquired  by  the  civilised  Arab 
races  who  played  90  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  9th  and 
loUuwing  centuries.  The  ^oors  of  Spain  were  especially  proficients  in 
this  art,  aa  ifl  shown,  not  merely  in  the  beautiful  tiles  of  enamelled 
earthenwBfo  with  which  thsy  decorated  the  Alhambra  and  other  of 
th&ir  great  buildings,  but  in  vases  a^d  other  earthenware  articles  still 
preserved  in  public  museums.  To  themi  in  fact,  is  due  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  art,  and  the  direction  it  took  upon  its  revival  in  Spain  and 
Italy  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century.  The  Moorish  works  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  the  expulsion  of  that  people  from  Spain; 
they  were  continued,  though  with  little  comparative  success,  by  the 
Spaniards. 

The  famous  Italian  Majolica  ware,  ^ow  in  such  repute  with  collectors, 
owes  its  name  to  Majorca,  the  largest  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  whei*e, 
whilst  it  was  held  by  the  Moors,  was  a  large  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware, or  an  emporium  for  its  sale.  The  island  was  taken  by  the  Pisans 
in  1115,  and  immense  spoils  were  carried  by  the  victors  to  Pisa;  but 
whether  it  was  from  Majorca  that  the  art  itself,  as  well  as  the  name, 
was  derived,  is  not  certain.  The  earliest  so-called  majolica  ware  of  the 
Italians  is,  however,  beyond  doubt  an  imitation  of  the  Moorish  vrare. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  14th  century  that  the  Italian  pottery  began  to 
assume  a  decorative  character,  though*  according  to  Pessan  ('  Istoria 
delle  Pitture  in  Majolica'),  vessels  xnade  of  red  clay  at  Pesaro,  were 
covered  with  an  opaque  coloured,  and  aUo  a  thick  white,  glase  in  the 
previous  century*  The  so-called  mesaa-majolica,  with  patterns  of  a 
Moorish' character,  surrounding  portraits,  figures  of  saints,  &a,  seems 
to  have  been  first  made  at  Pesaro,  where,  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  oeotuij  it  was  produced  of  so  superior  a  quaUty  aa  to  be 
regafded  aa  sufficiently  valuable  to  offer  as  presents  to  sovereign 
princes  and  penons  of  distinction.  The  manufacture  spread  thence 
into  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  was  zealously  enoouraged  by  the  several 
pnncea.  Urbino,  Gubhio,  Castel  Durante,  and  other  cities  became 
especially  famous  for  their  majolica.  At  Urbino,  artists  of  great  ability 
were  called  into  requisition  to  paint  the  designs  upon  the  vessels ;  and 
from  the  designs  of  Balbelle  being  very  frequently  copied,  and  in  later 
years  it  being  reported  that  RafiB^Ue  himself  sometimes  painted  upon 
earthenware,  the  ware  itself  was  long  commonly  known  in  this  country 
aa  Rafibelie  wara  It  is  now,  however,  generally  admitted  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  great  painter  ever  so  employed  his 
pencil,  the  painting  being  generally  executed  by  artists  who  devoted 
themselves  to  this  particular  occupation.  Most  of  the  majolica  ware 
bears  a  general  resemblance,  but  that  of  Ouubio  is  distinguish^  by 
a  brilliant  lustre,  produced  by  the  use  of  a  stanniferous  glase,  for  the 
production  of  which  an  artist  known  as  Maestro  Giorgio,  but  whose 
real  name  was  Giorgio  Andreoli,  who  flourished  during  1485-1532, 
was  particularly  famous.  The  coloured  ndievi  of  Luca  della  Robbia 
(1400-81)  was  formed  of  earthenware,  or  glazed  terra-cotta,  but  it 
hardly  belangs  to  our  present  subject,  though  his  labours  doubtless 
contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  Italian  earthenware 
generally. 

The  fine  Majolica — or  that-which  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  beauty  of 
its  deaigna — is  considered  to  have  been  produced  in  its  greatest  per- 
fection from  lfi40  to  1568.    It  then  be^an  to  decline,  and  the  art  of 
making  it  was  finally  lost  by  the  early  part  of  the  18  th  century ;  majolica 
having  come  to  be  rogarded  as  barbarojus,  as  Oriental  porcelain  became 
the  dominaat  fsahion.     In  our  own  day  we  have  seen  the  collecting  of 
majolica  ware  become  a  passion;  and  specimens  of  it,  which  but  a 
tew  years  ago  would  hardly  have  received  a  second  glance,  are  now 
regarded  as  among  the  most  precious  ornaments  of  the  museum  and 
the  palace.     Plates  of  fine  majolica,  and  of  the  lustrous  ware  of 
Maestro  Giorgio,  the  size  of  an  ordinary  dinner  plate,  have  been  sold 
by  public  auction  for  as  much  as  150/.  each ;   and  large  dishes  and 
other  articles  of  less  ordinary  character,  for  a  much  gr^lter  sum.    A 
majolica  plate,  9^  inchea  in  diameter,  now  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  wiU  well  illustrate  the  rapid  growth  of  the  majolica  mania. 
At  the  Stowe  sale  (1848)  it  was  purchased  by  a  London  dealer  in 
these  ''curiosities,"  for  41.     The  following  year  he  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Bemal  for  61.    At  the  sale  of  that  gentleman's  collection  in  1856,  it 
was  purchased  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum  for  1202.    The  plate 
is  interesting  chieflv  as  containing  a  representation  of  a  majolica 
painter  at  work.    Of  late  years  the  manufacture  of  spurious  majolica 
ware,  aa  well  as  spurious  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases,  has  been  brought 
to  such  perfection  by  those  inimitable  and  most  industrious  forgers  of 
every  object  of  ancient  art,  the  Italians,  that  even  skilful  archaeologists 
sad  collectori  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  detect  the  imposture. 

In  France,  earthenware  was  made  as  early  as  the  12th  century; 
and  that  of  Beauvais  had  become  celebrated  in  the  14th ;  but  the 
impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  really  decorative  ware  appears  to  have 
been  imparted  by  the  establishment  of  a  pottery  at  Kevers,  and  the 
introduction  of  Italian  majolica  workers  by  Catherine  de'  Medici. 
The  most  characteristic  old  French  earthenware,  however,  is  that  of 
Bernard  Palissy  (151(^9),  of  which,  the  most  remarkable  has  raised 
figures  of  fishes,  reptiles,  fruit,  and  other  natural  objects,  imitated  in 
their  actual  colours ;  and  which,  in  pecuniary  value,  rivals  majolica. 
In  NoFonibeig  and  some  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Holland,  the 
manufacture  of  enamelled  ornamental  earthenware  was  pursued  with 
great  guoceas  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.    Holland  earthen- 


ware, under  the  name  of  delft,  was,  prior  to  the  growth  of  the  Stafford- 
shire factories,  that  ordinarily  used  in  this  country.  The  earthenware 
drinking  jugs  of  quaint  shapes,  but  some  far  from  inelegant,  are 
familiar  from  their  constant  occurrence  in  Dutch  pictures. 

The  Britons  must  have  understood  the  potter's  art  before  the 
Boman  occupation,  since  urns  of  earthenware  have  been  found  in 
barrows  in  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Vestiges  of  considerable 
Roman  potteries  have  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of  this  island, 
particularly  in  Stafibrdshire ;  at  Castor,  Northamptonshire ;  at  Lincoln ; 
in  the  New  Forest;  and  on  the  site  of  a  foimer  island  in  the  Queen's 
Channel  near  Margate.  Probably  rude  pottery  continued  to  be  made 
in  England.  Decorative  tiles  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  were  wrought 
during  the  Norman  dynasty;  and  perhaps,  in  one  form  or  other, 
the  making  of  earthenware  never  ceased  to  be  practised  here.  In  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  it  is  evident,  from  the  many  specimens  of 
drinking  vessels,  dishes,  icf  in  private  collectionB,  that  a  good  deal  of 
attention  was  given  to  the  making  of  ornamental  earthenware,  the 
principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  being  Lambeth,  Burslem,  and 
Liverpool.  But,  aa  already  said,  till  far  into  the  18th  century,  England 
was  chiefly  indebted  for  its  ordinary  domestic  earthenwai'e  to  Holland, 
and  for  superior  kinds  to  Germany  and  France.  English  earthenware 
and  porcelain  are  now,  however,  not  only  brought  into  general  use  in 
this  country,  nearly  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  goods,  but  earthenware 
is  also  largely  exported  to  almost  every  part  of  the  known  world,  and 
even  to  those  coimtries  where  the  art  was  previously  prosecuted. 
M.  Faujas  de  Baint  Fond  observes  on  this  subject :  "  Its  excellent 
workmanship,  its  solidity,  the  advantage  which  it  possesses  of  sustaining 
the  action  of  fire,  its  fine  glaze  impenetrable  to  acids,  the  beauty  and 
convenience  of  its  form,  and  the  cheapness  of  its  price,  have  given  rise 
to  a  commerce  so  active  and  so  imiveraal,  that  in  travelling  from  Paris 
to  Petersburg,  from  Amsterdam  to  the  furthest  part  of  Sweden,  and 
from  Dunkirk  to  the  extremity  of  the  south  of  France,  one  is  served 
at  every  inn  upon  English  ware.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  are  sup- 
plied  with  it ;  and  vessels  are  loaded  with  it  for  the  East  Indies,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  continent  of  America."  Since  this  intelligent 
French  traveller  wrote,  the  distribution  of  English  earthenware  all 
over  the  world  has  vastly  increased.  England  is  mainly  indebted  to 
Josiah  Wedgwood  for  the  extraordinary  improvement  and  rapid  exten- 
sion of  this  branch  of  industry.  Wedgwood's  success  was  not  the 
result  of  any  fortunate  discovery  accidentally  made,  but  was  due  to 
patient  Investigation  and  unremitting  efforts.  He  called  upon  a  higher 
class  of  men  than  had  usually  been  employed  in  this  manufacture  to 
assist  in  his  labours ;  and  in  prosecuting  his  experiments  he  was  guided 
by  sound  scientific  principles.  The  early  and  signal  success  which 
crowned  his  first  exertions  only  served  as  an  additional  motive  for  con- 
tinuing his  pursuit.  One  of  the  principal  inventions  of  Wedgwood 
was  his  table  ware,  known  afterwards  as  queen't  ware,  in  consequence  of 
the  patronage  of  Queen  Charlotte,  who  conunanded  it  to  be  thus 
designated.  It  is  a  dense  and  durable  substance,  covered  with  a  bril- 
liant glaze,  and  capable  of  bearing  uninjured  sudden  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold.  From  its  first  introduction,  it  was  manufactured  at  so 
cheap  a  rate  as  to  render  it  an  article  within  the  reach  of  all.  Soon 
afterwards,  embellishments  were  introduced,  which  added  only  a  little 
to  the  cost  of  the  article ;  first,  a  coloured  edge  or  painted  border  was 
added  to  the  queen's  ware ;  and,  lastly,  printed  patterns  covering  the 
whole  surface.  W^edgwood's  more  beautiful  inventions  were — a 
terra  cotta,  which  could  be  made  to  resemble  porphyry,  granite,  Egyptian 
pebble,  and  other  beautiful  stones  of  the  siliceous  or  crystalline  kind  : 
a  black  porcelainous  biscuit  [Biscuit]  very  much  resembling  basalt  in 
its  properties,  and  therefore  called  bcualt ;  a  white  and  a  cane-coloured 
biscuit,  both  smooth,  and  of  a  wax-like  appearance ;  and  another  white 
biscuit,  distinguished  as  ya«/>«r,  having  in  general  all  the  properties  of 
the  basalts,  with  a  very  important  addition,  namely,  the  capability  of 
receiving  through  its  whole  substance,  from  the  admixture  of  metallic 
oxides,  the  same  colours  as  those  oxides  communicate  to  glass  or  enamel 
in  fusion.  This  peculiar  property  of  the  jasper-ware  renders  it  appli- 
cable to  the  production  of  cameos  and  all  objects  required  to  be 
shown  in  bas-relief;  as  the  ground  can  be  made  of  any  colour,  while 
the  raised  figures  are  of  the  purest  white.  Mr.  Wedgwood  Ukewise 
invented  a  porcelain  biscmtf  nearly  as  hard  as  agate,  which  will  resist 
the  action  of  all  corrosive  substances,  and  is  consequently  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  mortars  in  the  chemist's  laboratory. 

We  have  only  been  able  to  treat  very  cursorily  the  history  of 
earthenware ;  those  who  may  desire  further  information  respecting  it 
will  find  ample  particulars  in  Alexandre  Brongniart's  '  Traits  des  Arts 
ClS^ramiques,  ou  des  Potteries  consider^es  dans  leur  Histoire,  leur  Pra- 
tique, et  leur  Th^orie,'  Paris,  1844 ;  *  A  History  of  Ancient  Pottery  and 
Porcelain :  Egyptian,  Asiatic,  Greek,  Roman,  Etruscan,  and  Celtic,*  by 
Samuel  Birch,  London,  1867 ;  and  '  A  History  of  Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain, Mediaeval  and  Modem,'  by  Joseph  Marryat,  London,  1857,  which, 
together,  cover  the  entire  field  of  inquiry,  and  supply,  with  their- 
references,  materials  for  extending  research  as  far  as  may  be  desired. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  however,  to  add  that  the  public  museums 
of  the  metropolis  now  afford  the  student  means  of  obtaining  that 
actual  knowledge  of  the  products  of  the  art  which  books  alone  cannot 
possibly  supply.  The  British  Museum  contains  many  specimens  of  the 
pottery  of  ancient  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia.  Its  collections  of 
Greek  and  Etruscan  vases  occupy  two  spacious  rooms.    Of  Roman 
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pottery,  including  that  found  in  Great  Britain,  it  containB  numerous 
examples.     It  has  also  many  specimens  of  Celtic  and  ancient  British 

S»ttery;  and  it  has  a  varied  and  rich  collection  of  the  Hispano- 
oorish.  Majolica,  and  Delft  earthenware  spoken  ofaboye.  But  in 
these  latter  classes  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  still  richer. 
The  specimens  of  majolica  in  the  British  Museum  number  somewhat 
under  200,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  they  are  about  500.  In 
this  latter  museum  the  majolica  is  arranged  according  to  the  towns  in 
which  it  was  produced.  Both  museums,  however,  contain  many  very 
fine  and  characteristic  examples;  and  South  Kensington  is  nch  in 
early  French  and  English  ware.  Finally,  at  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Qeoiogy  in  Jermyn  Street,  are  characteristic,  though  not  numerous, 
examples  of  the  potter^s  art  of  almost  every  period  from  the  most 
ancient  down  to  the  present  time ;  together  with  specimens  of  the 
different  kinds  of  earth,  the  glazes  and  the  enamels  employed  in  their 
production.  An  hour  or  two  spent  in  examining  these  collections  will 
give  clearer  notions  on  the  history  of  the  ceramic  art  and  the  cha- 
racter of  its  productions  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  from  mere 
descriptions. 

Although  earthenware  may  be  considered  as  a  general  term  appli- 
cable to  a&  utensils  composed  of  earthen  materials,  it  is  now  usual  to 
distinguish  such  utensils  more  particularly  into  three  different  kinds ; 
namely,  pottery,  earthenware,  and  porcelain.  Under  the  first  of  these 
terms  are  classed  the  brown  stone-ware  made  into  jugs,  &c.,  the  red 
pans  and  pots  in  common  use,  porous  vessels,  &c.  [Pottbrt.]  Por- 
celain is  distinguished  from  earthenware  as  being  a  semi- vitrified  com- 
pound, in  which  one  portion  remains  infusible  at  the  greatest  heat  to 
which  it  can  be  exposed;  while  the  other  portion  vitrifies  at  a  certain 
heat,  and  thus  intimately  combines  with  and  envelopes  the  infusible  part, 
producing  a  smooth,  compact,  shining,  and  semi-transparent  substance, 
well  known  as  the  characteristic  of  true  porcelain.  [Pobcklain.]  The 
third-class^  intermediate  between  these  two,  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
article. 

The  principal  ingredients  employed  in  the  composition  of  all  kinds 
of  earthenware  and  porcelain  are  clay  and  flint.  The  nature  of  the 
day  used  in  the  manufacture  is  of  great  importance,  and  so  also  is  the 
combining  of  it  with  a  due  proportion  of  flint.  The  day  prindpally 
used  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries  is  obtained  from  Dorsetshire  and 
Devonshire,  and  is  distinguished  into  the  qualities  of  brown,  blue, 
black f  and  cracking  clavs.  All  these  clays  are  of  good  working  quality, 
and  bum  extremely  white,  being  free  from  any  impregnation  of  iron ; 
the  blue  day  is  considered  the  best^  About  70,000  tons  of  Dorsetshire 
clay  is  exported  yearlv  from  Poole,  for  the  use  of  the  Staffordshire 
manufacturers.  Anotner  description  of  day,  superior  to  any  of  these, 
and  found  in  Cornwall,  is  commonly  denominated  China  clay,  because 
similar  in  its  properties  to  the  porcelain  earth  of  China.  This  Cornwall 
clay  is  so  indispensable  in  porcelain,  and  so  valuable  in  the  finer  kinds 
of  earthenware,  that  it  may  be  well  to  describe  hero  the  processes  of 
its  preparation^  from  a  paper  recently  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stokes^  of 
St.  Austell 

The  disintegrated  granites  of  Cornwall,  which  aro  commeroially  know 
as  China  stone  and  China  day,  wero  first  used  as  ingredients  in  potter's 
clay  about  1768,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Cookworthy  of 
Plymouth;  and  the  consumption  became  greaUy  increased  when  it 
was  found  that,  if  fused,  the  disintegrated  granite  would  form  a 
euitable  glaze  for  articles  made  of  the  (£ty.  TUs  was  the  China  day, 
or  kaolin.  The  China  stone  was  not  brought  into  use  till  1802,  when 
a  Cornish  bed  began  to  be  worked,  comprising  felspar,  silica,  and  mica, 
without  any  iron  or  manganese ;  if  granite  contains  talc,  hornblende,  or 
diallage,  it  is  unfitted  to  form  China  stone.  The  good  China  stone  is 
found  principally  in  proximity  with  fissured  granitic  rocks,  near  St 
AustelL  It  is  believed  that  the  granite  has  been  brought  to  the  states 
of  China  stone  and  China  day  by  a  variety  of  causes — the  alternation 
of  hot  and  cold  weather ;  the  solvent  power  of  rain  water ;  and  the 
action  of  chemical  agents  in  the  air  and  water.  The  dbief  hill  or 
district  of  the  China  stone  is  divided  off  into  several  portions,  leased 
by  different  individuals  or  companies.  The  stone  is  suffidently  hard  to 
need  quarrying  by  gunpowder  and  the  pick ;  it  is  raised  from  the  pits, 
and  transferred  to  waggons  near  the  pits'  mouths.  It  undergoes  no 
preparation,  but  is  at  once  shipped  to  StaffordslLire,  where  the  potters 
are  left  to  deal  with  it  as  they  please.  The  price  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  cost  of  land  carriage  to  &e  nearest  port  of  shipment ;  but  now 
{[1859)  that  the  Cornwall  Railway  is  opened,  there  is  a  prospect  of 
increased  facility  of  transport  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  about 
a  million  tons  of  China  stone  in  the  St  AusteU  beds.  The  China  stone 
in  its  present  state  consists  of  a  mixture  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica, 
blended  so  as  to  form  a  homogeneous  mass,  much  resemblhig  granite, 
but  with  a  texture  less  compact.  Chemically  it  is  a  nearly-pure  double 
silicate  of  potash  and  alumina,  which,  when  fused,  forms  a  pearl-white 
translucent  mass,  firm  and  resonant ;  it  has  an  opaque  body  of  nearly 
perfect  kaolin,  surrounded  by  and  diffused  through  a  glaze  of  silicic 
add,  to  which  its  transluoency  is  due.  The  China  day  or  kaolin  is 
more  abundant  than  the  China  stone,  and  is  shipped  to  Staffordshire  to 
the  extent  of  about  100,000  tons  per  annum.  It  is  not,  like  China 
stone,  confined  to  one  or  two  localities,  but  is  distributed  in  many  parts 
of  the  county.  It  is  found  intermixed  with  quartz  and  mica  in  most 
of  the  valleys  contiguous  to  hiUs  of  disintegrating  granite.  The  sub- 
ctance  presents  itself  as  an  amox^hous  wmtish-blue  powder   often 


lying  contiguous  to  formations  of  granite,  killas,  clay-date,  and  gran- 
vracke.  The  day  assimilates  in  quality  to  the  granite  from  which  it 
has  been  derived ;  if  the  felspar  be  very  white,  the  day  is  white ;  if 
there  is  much  mica,  the  clay  becomes  strong  and  tenadoua.  The  day 
is  worked  and  filtered  in  large  recesses  formed  in  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  allowed  to  remain  tUl  solid ;  cut  into  square  blocks ;  conveyed 
to  a  drying-yard ;  and  there  allowed  to  remain  until  white  and  quite 
dry.  There  being  some  difficulty  in  drying  the  day  in  wet  locahties, 
Mr.  Stokes  has  invented  a  method  of  expediting  the  process;  it 
consists  in  the  use  of  a  number  of  perforated  cylinders,  having  on  them 
shelves  similarly  perforated,  or  made  of  wire-gauze ;  these  cylinders  are 
kept  rotating  two  hundred  times  a  minute,  by  four  attached  multiply- 
ing wheels,  worked  by  wind,  water,  or  steam  ;  they  have  sevenl 
perpendicular  screw-like  arms,  on  each  of  which  are  a  number  of 
transverse  shelves  for  the  carriage  of  the  day ;  the  rapid  action  of  the 
wheel  causes  currents  of  air  to  be  thrown  upon  the  clay,  which  soon 
becomes  dry.  The  blocks  are  kept  in  a  place  where  cool  dry  air  can 
reach  them,  until  shipped  to  the  Potteries.  The  China  clay  varies  in 
price  from  20<.  to  50«.  per  ton,  according  to  its  purity,  hardness, 
whiteness,  and  freedom  from  shrinkage  when  calcined.  Not  less  than 
7000  men,  women,  and  children,  are  employed  in  Cornwall  in  collecting 
and  preparing  the  China  stone  and  clay. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  requisite  ingredients  to  have  reached  the 
pottery  establishments  in  Staffordshire,  and  will  trace  the  processes  of 
manufiusture.  In  the  preparation  of  the  earthenware  day  some  labour 
is  required  before  it  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  combined  with  the  flint  It 
is  first  mixed  with  vexy  pure  water  to  the  consistence  of  cream  :  this 
work  is  called  blunging,  and  in  large  establishments  is  performed  by 
means  of  machinery.  The  result  is  a  smooth  pulp,  which  in  then 
passed  through  a  series  of  sieves  of  increasing  degrees  of  fineines,  till 
at  length  it  is  perfectly  fitted  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
ware.  If  the  day  were  motilded  and  dried  without  the  additioD  of 
any  other  body,  it  would  certainly  crack ;  as  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  with  which  it  is  mixed,  in  order  to  render  it  suffidently  {dastic 
for  the  potter^s  wheel,  would  cause  it  to  shrink  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  in  twelve  in  drying.  In  combination  with  siliceous  earth  in 
proper  proportions,  it  bears  the  action  of  fire  without  cracking,  while 
the  silica  materially  improves  the  whiteness  of  the  ware. 

The  fiints  are  prepared  by  being  burnt  in  a  kiln,  and  removed  while 
red  hot  from  the  xiln  and  thrown  into  cold  water.  By  this  operation 
their  attraction  of  aggregation  is  lessened,  and  the  labour  of  grinding 
them  is  much  facilitated.  They  are  then  broken  and  ground  to  a  very 
fine  powder  in  a  mill  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  original  of  which 
was  invented  by  Brindley.  A  quantity  of  water  is  thrown  into  the 
mill  with  the  fiints,  by  which  the  process  is  quickened  and  the  health 
of  the  workman  is  preserved,  the  finer  portides  of  flint  being  thus  pre- 
vented from  flying  off  and  mixing  with  the  atmosphere  which  the 
workmen  inhale.  The  flints,  when  reduced  to  powder,  are  traoaf erred 
from  the  mill  into  another  vessd,  where  more  water  is  added,  and  the 
whole  is  violentlv  agitated  by  mechanical  means;  the  finer  parts  are  in 
consequence  held  in  suspension  above,  and  in  this  state  are  passed  into 
a  reservoir,  while  the  grosser  particles  are  left  behind  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vat  After  subsidence,  the  supernatant  water  is  drawn  off  from 
the  reservoir,  and  the  pulverised  flint  is  in  a  fit  state  for  use.  It  is 
considered  of  a  proper  fluidity  for  mixing  with  the  day  when  a  pint 
wdghs  82  ounces,  while  an  eqjoal  measure  of  the  diluted  clay  should 
weigh  24  ounces.  The  proportions  in  which  the  day  and  flint  are 
mixed  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  day,  with  the  nature  of  the  ware 
to  be  produced,  and  also  with  the  practice  of  each  manufacturer;  the 
flint  may  form  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  or  a  sixth  part  by  weight  of  the  pre> 
pared  paste.  The  dilutions  of  day  and  flint  being  brought  together  in 
suitable  proportions,  are  intimately  mixed  by  sgitation,  and  passed, 
while  in  a  state  of  semi-fluidity,  through  different  sieves,  whereby  the 
whole  becomes  a  smooth  homogeneous  mass.  This  mixture,  technically 
called  dip,  is  then  very  carefully  evaporated,  the  mass  being  frequently 
stirred  and  turned  over  lest  a  part  should  become  improperly  hardened 
while  the  remainder  continues  too  fiuid.  When  the  clay  or  paste  is 
removed  from  the  dip-kiln,  it  is  well  incorporated  by  belling  it  with 
wooden  mallets,  in  order  to  expel  the  air  which  it  contains.  The  next 
operation  is  that  of  cutting  it  into  small  pieces,  which  are  thrown 
togetiier  again  with  all  Uie  strmgth  of  the  workman ;  and  this  process 
is  continued  imtil  the  mass  is  considered  to  be  in  a  complete  state  of 
consistence.  When  in  this  state,  tibe  mass  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
considerable  period  before  being  used,  since  it  becomes  mora  intimately 
united  by  time  than  by  any  mechanical  means. 

The  paste,  when  taken  for  use,  undei^goes  the  process  of  dapping, 
which  is  similar  in  its  effect  to  the  last  operation,  and  should  incorpo- 
rate the  whole  mass  so  completely,  that  wherever  it  is  cut  it  should 
exhibit  a  perfectly  smooth  and  uniformly  dose  i^pearance.  The  clay, 
being  thus  prepared,  is  now  ready  for  use. 

The  processes  in  the  forming  of  earthenware  are  mainly  of  three 
different  kinds — ^throwing,  pressing,  and  casting,  which  are  respectivdy 
employed  according  to  the  form  of  the  artide  required. 

The  operation  of  throwing  is  performed  upon  a  machine  called  a 
potter's  lathe,  and  is  used  in  shining  vessek  which  have  a  circular 
form.  By  this  means  the  thrower  moulds  the  clay  into  the  form 
which  he  desires ;  chiefly  by  the  flngers  and  palnu  of  the  hands,  but  in 
part  ako  by  wooden  tools.     When  finished  to  his  satisfsction  he 
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removes  his  work  to  a  board  or  shelf,  where  it  is  left  to  dry  partially ; 
and  when  in  a  particular  state  of  hardness,  called  the  ffreen  Hate,  well 
blown  to  the  operator,  the  vessel  is  in  proper  order  for  being  further 
tsmoothed  and  shaped  in  the  turning-lathe ,  and  for  being  furnished 
with  handles,  spouts,  or  any  other  addition.  The  turning-lathe  is 
eimilar  to  that  used  by  the  turner  in  wood,  and  by  means  of  it,  rings, 
rims,  Ac.,  are  formed  on  the  vessels.  For  making  dishes,  plates,  and 
other  similar  shallow  vessels,  a  plaster  mould  is  used,  which  is  placed 
on  the  block  at  the  top  of  the  upright  spindle  of  the  lathe ;  and  the 
workman  continues  the  process  in  nearly  a  similar  manner  as  in  throw- 
ing. When  sufficiently  dry  to  be  taken  from,  the  mould,  the  edges  are 
pved  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  vessels  are  placed  in  piles  and  left  to 
harden,  preparatory  to  their  being  baked. 

A  machine  called  an  engme-lathe,  which  has  a  horizontal  movement 
backwards  and  forwards,  in  addition  to  the  rotary  motion,  is  used  in 
giving  to  earthenware  a  milled  edge.  Handles,  spouts,  &c.,  are  fixed 
on  the  vessels  aa  soon  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  turning-lathe.  They 
are  affixed  by  means  of  slip,  with  which  the  parts  designed  to  come  in 
contact  are  moistened ;  in  a  short  tSme,  when  dry,  the  union  of  the 
parte  is  found  to  be  peiiect.  Handles,  &c.,  are  made  by  pressure  in  a 
small  metallic  cylinder,  which  has  an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  its 
bottom,  to  which  plugs  of  various  shaped  orifices  are  fitted ;  there  is 
likewise  a  Piston,  so  fixed  as  to  be  worked  by  a  screw  up  and  down  the 
cylinder.  The  cylinder  being  filled  with  clay,  the  piston  is  inserted, 
and  forces  the  clay  through  the  orifice  at  the  bottom,  and  consequently 
gives  it  the  same  form  as  the  aperture  through  which  it  was  pressed. 
Being  then  cut  into  lengths  and  bent  to  the  desired  shape,  the  clay  is 
ready,  when  sufficiently  dry,  to  be  joined  to  the  vessel.  For  orna- 
mental spouts,  small  ornaments,  and  other  appendages  of  the  like 
nature,  the  clay  is  pressed  in  moulds,  the  particular  mode  of  doing 
which  may  be  readily  conceived. 

When  the  vessels  are  sufficiently  dry  they  have  to  be  submitted  to 
the  action  of  fire.  For  this  purpose  they  are  placed  in  deep  boxes 
called  teggarsy  made  of  a  mixture  of  fire-clay  and  old  ground  seggars, 
and  capable  of  sustaining  the  most  intense  degree  of  heat  without 
being  fused.  The  seggars  are  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and  depths, 
adapted  to  the  different  pieces  which  they  are  to  oon£un.  In  no  case 
Ib  one  piece  placed  in  or  on  another  in  the  seggar,  and  all  is  so  arranged 
that  ^e  heat  may  be  equally  applied  to  every  part  of  each.  The 
seggars,  with  their  contents,  are  then  disposed  in  the  oven  in  such  a 
way  that  the  heat  may  be  distributed  fairly  throughout :  they  are 
built  one  layer  on  the  top  of  another  until  they  reach  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  oven,  each  seggar  forming  a  cover  to  the  one  beneath  it, 
and  the  upper  seggar  in  each  pile  being  always  empty.  The  oven  is 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  very  similar  to  the  common  kilns  used  for 
burning  tiles.  The  process  of  baking  usually  lasts  from  forty-eight 
to  fifty  hours,  during  which  time  the  heat  is  gradually  increased,  as  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  ware  to  apply  a  very  high  degree  at  first. 
To  ascertain  when  the  baking  has  been  carried  far  enough,  the  work- 
man uses  tests  of  common  Staffordshire  fire-clay,  the  pyrometer  of 
Wedgwood  having  been  long  laid  aside.  When  the  appearance  is 
considered  satisfactory,  the  firing  is  discontinued,  and  the  oven  is 
suffered  gradually  to  cool  during  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  before 
the  contents  are  taken  out.  The  ware  in  this  state  is  called  hiacuU, 
The  glaze  is  now  applied ;  the  pieces  are  again  placed  in  seggars,  and 
conveyed  to  the  glazing-oven,  where  heat  is  applied  to  them  of  suffi- 
cient intenseness  to  fuse  the  glaze ;  but  the  heat  must  by  no  means  be 
so  great  as  that  to  which  the  biscuit  has  previously  been  exposed,  as 
the  glaze  would  crack  or  peel  off  if  the  vessels  were  liable  to  any 
further  shrinking. 

The  glaze  generally  used  for  conmion  kinds  of  earthenware  is  a 
compound  of  litharge  and  groimd  fiints,  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
pounds  of  the  first  to  four  pounds  of  the  latter.  This  method  of 
gUzing  is  however  highly  objectionable  on  account  of  its  injurious 
effects  on  the  health  of  the  workman ;  while  the  lead  being  soluble  by 
acids,  makes  a  most  pernicious  glaze  for  vessels  which  are  used  for 
containing  articles  of  prepared  food.  Qlazes  for  porcelain  and  the 
finer  kinds  of  earthenware  are  generally  made  with  white  lead,  groimd 
flints,  ground  flint-glass,  and  common  salt.  But  almost  every  manu- 
facturer uses  a  peculiar  glaze  of  his  own,  the  manner  of  making  which 
he  keeps  in  as  much  mystery  as  possible.  Some  glazes  are  made 
without  the  admixture  of  any  lead,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  better 
glazes  this  ingredient  enters  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  not  to  be  inju- 
liouB.  The  manner  of  applying  the  glaze  is,  to  reduce  the  ingredients 
to  powder,  mix  them  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  then 
merely  dip  the  pieces  into  the  preparation,  and  withdraw  them 
immediately,  taking  care  that  all  the  parts  have  been  wetted  with  the 
glaze. 

The  kind  called  dipped-toare  receives  its  coloured  ornament  in  a 
singular  way.  After  the  basin  or  other  vessel  has  been  turned,  it  is 
fixed  to  a  wheel,  and  made  to  rotate  while  the  colouring  is  being 
^ected.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  colours  are  brown,  yellow,  and 
blue,  the  workman  prepares  three  kinds  of  coloured  liquid  or  creamy 
clay.  A  portion  of  these  three  he  puts  into  a  kind  of  funnel  having 
three  compartments,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  three  remain  separate, 
and  yet  flow  out  of  three  adjoining  apertures  simultaneously.  This 
funnel  the  workman  holds  over  the  vessel  while  revolving,  in  such  a 
way  that  a  little  streom  ol  tri-coloured  paint  ihall  drop  upoA  it  and  form 


bands,  stripes,  spots,  or  curves ;  the  three  colours  being  oontlguous, 
and  yet  distinct  on  the  vessel. 

When  the  earthenware  is  to  be  printed,  it  imdergoes  this  procea 
previously  to  glazing.  It  is  thus  performed  :  the  landsoipe  or  pattern 
is  engraved  upon  copper ;  the  desired  colour,  being  mixed  with  Hnseed- 
oil,  is  laid  on  the  plate ;  and  impressions  are  taken  off  on  tissue-paper, 
in  the  manner  usually  employed  by  copper-plate  printers.  The  paper, 
wet  with  the  colour,  has  then  all  the  blazik  parts  cut  away,  leaving 
only  the  pattern  entire,  which  is  applied  lightly  to  the  ware  when  in 
the  state  of  biscuit.  It  is  then  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth, 
rolled  tightly  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  till  the  colour  is  pressed 
sufficiently  into  the  ware.  In  this  state  the  whole  is  left  for  an  hour, 
when  it  is  placed  in  a  cistern  of  water,  so  that  the  paper  becomes 
sufficiently  moistened  to  peel  off  readily,  having  transferred  to  the 
biscuit  the  colour  and  impression  which  it  had  received  from  the 
copper-plate.  When  the  pieces  thus  printed  are  sufficiently  dry  they 
are  placed  in  an  oven  and  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  in  order  to  dissi- 
pate the  oil :  they  are  then  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  glaze.  Till 
within  the  last  few  years,  blue  produced  from  the  oxide  of  cobalt  was 
the  only  colour  employed,  but  at  present  many  other  colours  are  printed 
with  equal  facility. 

The  art  of  painting,  as  applied  to  these  interesting  manufactures, 
relates  to  porcelain  rather  thaii  to  earthenware,  and  will  be  noticed  in 
a  later  article  [Poroelain].  The  so-called  lustre-ware  is  an  earthen- 
ware to  the  surface  of  which  a  peculiar  metallic  effect  is  given.  The 
metallic  oxides  used  for  this  purpose  are  intimately  mixed  with  some 
essential  oil,  and  then  brushed  entirely  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  vessel ; 
the  heat  of  the  enamelling  oven  dissipates  the  oxygen,  and  restores  the 
oxides  to  .their  metallic  state,  but  with  their  brilliancy  somewhat 
diminishea.  The  imitation  of  gold  and  silver  is  very  successful  in 
some  of  these  specimens. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  connected  with  the  English 
earthenware  manufacture  is  the  process  just  described,  of  imparting  a 
pattern  by  means  of  printing,  generally  with  a  blue  ink  or  pigment, 
but  sometimes  with  black  or  other  colours.  Discussions  have  recently 
taken  place,  in  reference  to  the  deHgnifig,  the  printing,  and  the  applying 
of  these  patterns,  which  it  will  be  well  briefly  to  notice  here. 

Concerning  the  designs  for  earthenware  adornment,  persons  of  taste 
have  long  speculated  why  the  well-known  willow  pattern  mMnfAiniy 
its  place  so  persistently  in  the  market.  Designs  in  eveiy  way  more 
artistic  are  occasionally  tried ;  but  the  dealers  find  this  old  pattern 
still  sells  the  best,  and  therefore  the  potters  adopt  it  more  largely 
than  any  other.  In  1856,  Mr.  Wallis,  in  a  paper  on  '  Design  as 
applied  to  Ceramic  Manufactures,'  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
adverted  to  the  great  influence  exerted  on  the  inx)gre8S  of  the  porcelain 
manufacture  by  the  eminent  firms  of  Minton  and  Copeland,  and  then 
made  the  following  observations  on  the  earthenware  manufacture  : — 
''  Others  have  followed  who,  applying  a  better  style  of  art  to  less  ex- 
ceptional articles  than  those  produced  by  those  two  firms,  have  certainly 
aided  in  no  slight  degree  the  recent  improvements.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  at  the  present  time,  whatever  fault  may  still  be  found  with  the 
subjects  employed  for  decorating  the  cheaper  wares,  yet  that  the 
character  of  the  art  employed  is  much  higher  than  formerly.  In  the 
blue-transfer  ware,  for  instance,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  mosaic 
forms,  less  attempt  at  projection  in  light  and  shadow ;  and  although 
the  details  are  more  architectural  than  fictile,  yet  the  result  is  felt  to 
be  more  suited,  alike  to  the  use  of  the  article,  the  surface  decorated, 
and  the  method  of  ornamentation.  In  their  forms,  too,  we  oan  trace 
the  influence  of  the  merest  elementary  outlines  in  use  in  our  schools 
of  art,  of  which  that  established  in  the  Potteries  about  eight  years  ago 
has  been  one  of  the  most  practically  useful."  There  can  indeed  be  no 
question  that  the  designs  are  improving ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
the  mode  in  which  a  reason  has  been  sought  for  the  persistence  of  that 
one  particular  pattern  which  no  person  pretends  is  artistic  in  any  sense. 
In  a  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Wallis's  paper,  Mr. 
Lockett,  a  well-known  engraver  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  Man- 
chester, said  : — "  The  world-wide  celebrity  of  the  willow-pattern  in 
crockery  is  an  instance  of  demand,  where  usefulness  and  economy  are 
the  chief  considerations.  The  ware  is  well  covered  by  the  pattern ; 
and  in  case  of  breakage  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  rephunng 
them.  The  willow-pattern  is  to  be  f oimd  almost  everywhere ;  whereas 
more  elegant  designs  are  often  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impracticable, 
to  replace ;  or  they  might  require  to  be  made  expressly,  if  the  manu- 
facturer can  be  found,  at  extra  cost  and  considerable  inconvenience. 
I  feel  persuaded  that  the  willow-pattern  is  seldom  if  ever  bought  for 
the  beauty  of  the  design ;  it  is  preferred  only  for  its  usefulness  and 
convenience.  Therefore  the  extensive  demand  for  it  ought  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  deficient  taste  in  the  publia" 

In  relation  to  the  engraving  of  the  designs,  whatever  they  may  be 
several  suggestions  have  becoi  brought  forwaurd  within  the  last  few 
years.  Mr.  Lander,  an  engraver  of  Bristol,  has  recently  (1859)  patented 
the  following  :  He  proposes  to  engrave  Uie  subject  on  a  copper-plate ; 
take  as  many  electrotype  copies  from  this  as  there  are  to  he  colours 
(supposing  it  to  be  a  specimen  of  polychrome  earthenware,  which  seems 
to  be  in  Mr.  Lander's  view) ;  erase  portions  from  each  cast,  so  that 
what  is  left  on  any  one  shall  be  removed  from  all  the  others ;  and  then 
finish  up  each  plate  with  the  graver.  A  print  is  to  be  taken  on  paper, 
iu  the  ordinary  manner  ol  oolour-printing  j  that  is,  the  platM  are  to  b« 
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affixed  to  a  frame,  with  guides  to  preserve  the  register ;  each  plate  i^ 
to  be  used  only  for  one  colour,  and  each  is  to  be  impressed  on  the 
paper  in  turn.  It  is  obvious  that  this  method  wUl  only  be  available 
for  costly  kinds  of  earthenware.  Another  suggestion  is  that  made  by 
Mr.  Joubert^  founded  on  the  method  of  hardening  copper-plates  by 
tsteding  or  acieraHng^  Engraved  copper-plates  can,  as  is  weU-knoiyn, 
be  multiplied  almost  without  end  by  the  electrotype  process ;  thereby 
enabling  one  design  to  be  available  for  an  enormous  number  of  printed 
impressions.  These  copper  casts,  however,  are  very  soft,  and  yield 
only  a  few  hundred  impressions  before  they  exhibit  signs  of  wear, 
which  are  an  eyesore  to  the  engraver  of  high^class  works.  Hence,  in 
1857,  M.  Gamier,  of  Paris,  tri«l  the  efficacy  of  copper-plates  coated 
with  iron  or  iteel  after  the  engraving,  yet  so  exquisitely  as  not  to  injury 
the  fineness  of  the  lines.  His  experiments  resulted  in  a  patent  taken 
out  in  1858  by  H.  Jacquin.  According  to  this  patent,  the  engraved 
copper-plate  is  immersed  in  a  trough  containing  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
iron,  and  containing  also  a  sheet  of  iron.  When  the  copper  and  the 
iron  are  placed  in  connection  with  the  opposite  poles  of  a  galvanip 
battery,  a  complex  electro-chemical  action  ensues,  and  a  film  of  pure 
iron  is  deposited  all  over  the  engraved  copper-plate,  so  wonderfully 
thin  and  uniform  as  to  leave  the  handiwork  of  the  engraver  uninjured. 
A  copper-plate  so  prepared  has,  it  is  asserted,  been  made  to  yield  nearly 
as  many  impressions  as  another  plate  engraved  on  steel.  When  the 
beauty  of  the  impressions  begins  to  fade,  the  acieratiug  maybe  repeated ; 
and  so  a  third,  and  still  greater  number  of  times.  The  controversy  to 
which  this  invention  has  given  rise  among  the  engravers  and  printers 
of  high-class  works  of  art,  we  need  not  touch  upon  here ;  but  it  may 
be  well  to  quote  some  observations  made  by  Mr.  Joubert  in  1859,  con- 
cerning the  appUcation  of  this  principle  to  the  printing  of  earthenware : 
"  Some  years  ago,  it  was  deemed  desirable  in  potteries  t(f  supersede 
the  necessity  oi  having  a  large  number  of  copper-plates  engraved  with 
the  same  design.  Steel-plates  were  suggested ;  but  the  en^nravers  found 
that  they  had  to  cut  tae  lines  so  deep,  in  order  to  hold  the  large 
amount  of  colouring  matter  necessary,  that  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  using  this  hard  metal  A  further  objection  to  the  use  of  steel  for 
this  purpose,  was  that  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  prevented 
it  from  holding  the  oily  description  of  colouring  matter  used.  In 
the  ordinary  mode  of  printing,  the  cleaning  of  the  surface  of  the 
plate  is  effected  by  the  palm  of  the  hand  \  but  for  earthenware,  the 
plate  is  scraped  with  a  spatula,  and  by  that  means  the  oily  ink  is  apt 
to  be  dragged  out  of  the  lines.'*  As  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  some  of  tn^ 
potters  have  betgun  to  use  acierated  copper-plates.  Some  persons  hav^ 
suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  acierate  the  surface  of  the  plate 
only,  leaving  the  engraved  lines  untouched — on  the  ground  that  copper 
receives  the  oily  ink  better  than  steel;  but  to  this  it  has  been  replied, 
that  a  superior  plan  would  be,  to  devise  a  new  kind  of  colouring  vehicle 
— which  is  quite  within  the  range  of  inventive  art.  One  more  novel 
suggestion  is  all  that  we  can  make  room  for  :  Mr.  B.  Smith  of  Black- 
ford has  suggested  that  earthenware  might  receive  a  great  variety  of 
colours  without  the  employment  of  engraved  plates  at  all,  by  employing 
galvanic  agency.  Supposing  a  piece  of  earthenware  to  be  about  to 
receive  a  device  in  purple,  he  would  place  it  for  a  few  seconds  in 
water ;  dip  it  into  a  solution  of  muriate  of  tin ;  connect  the  interior  of 
the  vessel  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  by  means  of  a 
strip  of  lead ;  connect  a  chain  to  the  positive  pole  with  a  bit  of  gold 
wire  at  the  end ;  and  trace  any  device  on  the  vessel  by  means  of  the 
gold  wire,  keeping  the  lead  strip  as  near  to  it  as  possible  on  the  inner 
surface.  Mr.  Smith  conceives  that  a  purple  device  would  be  produced 
by  the  chemical  change  of  the  ingredients  into  the  purple  precipitate 
of  cassius.  The  colour  would  be  baked  in  and  glazed  in  the  usual 
way.  Or  he  would  cut  a  pattern  in  gold  foil ;  mount  it  on  a  band  of 
gutta-percha ;  place  the  band  round  tne  vessel  to  press  the  gold  close  to 
the  earthenware ;  and  set  the  battery  to  work,  to  produce  s^  pattern 
following  the  outline  of  that  of  the  gold  foil.  To  vary  the  effects,  by 
producing  blue  or  other  colours  instead  of  purple,  platinum,  palladium, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  or  cobalt,  may  be  used  instead  of  gold ;  and  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  or  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  instead  of  muriate  of  tin. 
The  inventor  appears  to  think  that  the  precious  metal  deposited,  from 
its  extreme  thinness,  would  not  be  so  costly  as  the  engraving,  paper, 
printing,  &c.,  in  the  ordinary  method ;  but  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
points  connected  with  the  suggestion,  remain  to  be  proved. 

We  spoke  above  of  one  of  the  recent  novelties  as  being  concerned, 
not  with  the  deHgning  or  enyraving,  but  with  the  applying  of  the 
device.  This  is  the  remarkable  method  recently  patented  by  Mr. 
Collins.  He  can  enlarge  or  diminish  an  engraving  without  re-engraving 
the  plate.  The  processes  are  not  yet  placed  before  the  public  in  such  a^ 
form  that  they  can  be  described  minutely;  but  their  rationale  i^ 
somewhat  as  follows :  Let  us  suppose,  first,  tiiat  the  device  is  to  be 
enlarged.  It  is  engraved  on  copper ;  an  impression  is  taken  from  it, 
with  a  peculiar  ink  and  in  a  peculiar  way,  on  the  flat  surface  of  a 
substance  in  which  india-rubber  is  the  chief  ingredient ;  this  surface  is 
stretched  by  a  most  careful  process,  acting  on  every  part  of  it  equally, 
so  as  to  produce  no  distortion  of  the  device,  although  it  may  be  twice 
as  long  and  broad,  or  cover  four  times  the  area,  as  before.  From  this 
stretched  surface  an  electrotype  cast  is  obtained ;  and  from  this  cast 
impressions  may  be  printed  on  paper.  Let  us  suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  device  is  to  be  diminished.  It  is  engraved  on  copper ;  an 
^pression  is  taken  from  this  on  an  india-rubber  surface  already  in  a 


»tate  of  tennott — ^that  is,  the  surface  is  stretched  before  instead  ol  after 
the  talung  of  the  impression.  Th^  tension  b  then  removed,  by  which 
the  surface  is  brought  b^ck  to  its  original  size ;  and  the  device  appears 
upon  it  in  a  mucn  smialler  form  than  on  the  original  copper-jJate : 
perhaps  only  one  half  as  long  and  bro^,  or  covering  only  one-fuurth 
the  area.  An  electrotype  cast  is  taken^  and  the  printing  proceeds.  An. 
engraving  may  thus  be  copied  on  an  enlarged  or  a  diminished  scale, 
without  re-engraving.  The  possible  applications  of  this  very  remark- 
able inyention  to  the  fine  arts,  we  wUl  not  touch  upon  in  this  article ; 
but  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  a  joint-stock  company,  now  form- 
ing  for  carrying  out  the  patent,  counts  much  upon  its  valuable  employ- 
ment in  printing  earthenware.  Sta^ordshire  now  produces  sets,  or 
suites,  or  services  of  useful  earthenware,  in  which  the  same  pattern  is 
depicted  on  all  the  cups^  saucers,  plat^,  dishes,  basins^  imd  other 
pieces — some  small  and  some  laiige ;  some  circular  and  others  oral. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  necessary  to  engrave  as  many  plates  as  there  are 
sizes  and  shapes  in  the  suite ;  but  now  it  i4  hoped  that  one  plate  will 
suffice  for  idl  or  nearly  all.  I^  can  be  expanded  or  contracted  to 
suit  circular  articles  of  different  diameters;  or,  if  stretched  or  con- 
tracted more  in  one  direction  than  the  other,  it  can  transform  a  circular 
device  into  an  oval.  Specimens  h^ve  already  been  produced,  shoving 
the  application  of  this  principle  in  a  v^iy  striking  way. 

The  earthenware  factories  of  England  are  mostiy  situated  in  that 
remarkable  district  of  Stafifordshire  known  as  the  Potteries.  The  towns, 
considered  topographically,  s^'e  noticed  in  the  Geooiupj^cal  Ditisiok 
of  this  Ctolopjboia  ;  therefore  we  may,  in  this  place,  simply  say  of  them 
that  Tunstall,  Burslem,  Cobridge«  Hanley,  Shelton,  Etruzis,  Stoke, 
Fenton,  Longton,  and  Lane  End,  and  many  otiier  phuses  whose  names  are 
less  known,  form  virtually  pne  town  ten  miles  long,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  supported  by  the  earthenware  and  por- 
celain manufactures.  Qood  clay  is  found  there  for  the  aeggara  or 
baking  vessels,  and  for  bricks  for  kilns,  ^. ;  cheap  coal  is  dug  in  the 
vicinity ;  and  there  is  easy  tranaport^by  canal  and  railway,  to  ue  great 
shipping  port  at  Liverpool  The  pott^  works  (often  called  bamks  by 
the  work-people)  have  a  general  similarity  one  to  another.  Each  pre- 
sents to  view  on  the  exterior  its  large,  lofty,  dark-coloured  structures, 
which  are  the  hovels  or  casings  surroimding  the  ovens  in  which  the 
ware  is  baked;  and  each  l^as  in  i^  imme(hate  neighbourhood  whole 
streets  of  houses,  in  which  the  ^ork-people  reside.  Inside,  the  buildings 
geneiully  surround  a  large  number  of  open  courts  or  passages.  There 
is  little  symmetry  or  elegance,  for  many  of  the  establishments  have 
gradually  grown  by  the  addition  of  new  buildings  to  those  originally 
used.  So  vast  are  the  quantities  made,  that  each  cluster  of  buildings 
is  usually  devoted  to  a  particular  branch  of  the  manufacture — dishes 
in  one  building,  plates  in  another,  saucers  in  a  third,  coloured  ware  in 
a  fourth,  printed  ware  in  a  fifth,  and  so  on. 

llie  extent  of  the  earthenware  and  porcelain  manufacture  in  England 
is  not  correctiy  known ;  a-  few  years  ago  it  was  roughly  estimated  at 
2,1)00,0002.  annually.  Of  the  exports  we  have  better  means  of  judging. 
The  declared  values  in  three  years,  separated  by  intervals  of  seven 
years  apart  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  were  set  down  thus : — 


1844 
1851 
1858 


766,000 
1,181,000 
1,151,000 


This  last  named  value  is  supposed  to  have  been  represented  by  about 
100  million  pieces ;  if  so,  it  presents  an  average  of  less  than  threepence 
each  piece  or  vessel,  showing  that  the  bull^  of  the  export  is  in  the  form 
of  common  cheap  earthenware ;  indeed  the  familiar  earthenware  plattv, 
cups,  and  saucers,  are  the  chief  articles.  From  the  following  entries  it 
wiU  be  seen  that  the  United  States  are  our  best  customers  for  these 
commodities : — 

Exported  in  1858  to  the  United  States  .        •        .    879,000 


i» 
II 
II 
i> 


It 
It 

»t 
It 
It 


Brazil 

• 

• 

92,000 

British  America 

• 

• 

54,000 

East  IndlM      . 

• 

8S,C00 

Australia     . 

• 

• 

106,000 

Other  countries 

• 

• 

438,000 

The  time  seems  to  be  approaching  when  the  United  States  will  m^ike 
earthenware  for  themselves,  instead  of  buying  so  largely  from  us.  At 
Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Liverpool  on  the  Ohio,  h^r^  pottery 
establishments  have  arisen  within  the  last  few  years.  Missouri  supphea 
fine  clay  for  earthenware,  and  Delaware  still  finer  for  porcelain ;  and  as 
fuel  is  cheap,  the  manufacturers  are  now  largely  producing  for  the 
western  states  of  the  Union.  A  kind  of  queen's  ware  is  made,  with 
raised  devices  on  a  cobalt  blue  glasse.  There  is  also  a  flint-enamelled 
ware,  made  from  a  very  white  day  found  near  C^leston.  One  peculiar 
manu&kcture  is  that  of  earthenware  knobs  for  conmion  locks :  they  are 
made  of  a  striate^  mixture  of  red  and  yellow  clay,  coated  with  a  strong 
brown  glaze ;  and  a  hole  for  the  spindle  is  made  by  tiie  process  of 
casting  the  knob.  The  article  produced  is  cheap,  durable,  apd  oon 
venient. 

The  continent  of  Europe  produces  no  earthenware,  in  quality  and 
price  combined,  equal  to  tnat  of  England.  The  ceramic  manufactures 
are  there  eminent  rather  for  the  porcelain  than  the  earthenware. 
[PoBOSLAnr.] 
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EARTHQUAKES  are  the  most  terrific  of  all  natural  phenomena 
The  solid  sur&ce  of  the  globe  ia  put  in  motion  by  them,  and  a^umes 
an  appearance  which  in  some  cases  may  be  compared  with  the  sea  when 
agitated  by  the  wind. 

The  least  dangerous  of  these  phenomena  are  those  which  by  the 
Creoles  of  South  America  are  called  TrenMorea,  a  term  which  may  be 
translated  by  trennm.  The  surface  of  the  earth  ii  put  In  a  trembling 
motion,  by  which  such  objects  as  are  not  well  supported  are  thrown  to 
the  ground,  and  even  walls  are  split,  but  the  damage  does  not  extend 
farther.  Life  is  safe,  and  property  but  slightly  injured.  These 
tremors  are  by  fiar  the  most  common  kind  of  earfchqu^es,  and  occur  in 
eome  countries  of  South  America^  especially  in  Chile,  almost  every 
day,  at  least  in  certain  seasons. 

The  tetremotoa  of  the  Creoles,  or  proper  earthquakes,  give  to  the 
Rtirface  either  horizontal  oBcillations,  not  dissimilar  to  the  Waves  of  an 
ngitated  sea,  or  they  consist  in  violent  perpendicular  upliftings,  so  that 
it  would  seem  as  if  rex)eated  explosions  were  exerting  their  force  against 
tiie  roof  of  a  subterraneous  cavern,  threatening  to  burst  it  open  and  to 
blow  into  the  ab  everything  placed  over  it.  By  these  edrthquakes 
wails  are  overthrown,  and  fissures  are  produced  in  the  gh>und.  The 
latter  are  frequently  more  than  a  foot  in  width,  and  sometimes  water 
gushes  out  of  them  like  a  fountain. 

Nothing  makes  such  an  awful  impression  On  the  senses  as  an  earth- 
quake. The  earth  is  violently  convulsed,  heaving  up  and  down  In  a 
manner  hardlv  conceivable  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it.  The 
tottering  buildings,  the  falling  of  the  tiles,  and  the  crashing  of  the 
timbers  of  the  roofs,  completely  distract  the  senses,  f^ar  drives  men 
from  their  houses ;  but  they  do  not  always  find  safety  out  of  doors. 
No  person  can  stand  without  support :  people  cling  to  one  another,  to 
trees,  or  to  posts.  Some  throw  themselves  on  the  ground ;  but  the 
motion  of  the  earth  is  so  violent  that  they  are  obliged  to  stretch  out 
their  arms  on  each  side  to  prevelit  themselves  from  being  tossed  over. 
Animals  are  equally  alarmed.  Thejr  stand  with  their  legs  spread  out 
and  their  heads  down,  tiiembting  violently.  The  air  itself  seems  to 
participate  in  the  convulsion,  for  the  birds  fly  about  wildly.  Mean- 
while the  sea  retires  from  the  shore ;  but  afte^  a  few  minutes  it  re- 
turns in  a  high  wave,  which  advances  like  a  watery  wall  with  incredible 
velocity,  and  covers  all  those  tracts  which  are  not  more  than  fifty  feet 
above  Ugh-water  mark.  It  rushes  back  with  equal  velocity.  This 
motion  of  the  sea  is  repeated  as  long  as  the  shocks  of  the  earthquake 
are  violent.  Vessels  sailing  along  a  coast  convulsed  by  an  earthquake 
feel  also  a  motion  quite  difibrent  from  that  produced  by  gales  or 
currents.  The  loss  of  lifb  by  earthquakes  is  sometimes  considerable. 
It  is  chiefly  produced  by  the  filing  of  the  buildings  when  the  shock  is 
so  unexpected  that  the  inhabitants  have  not  time  to  escape.  In  some 
cases  the  overflowing  of  the  sea  has  been  fatal  to  a  great  number  of 
persons.  People  have  also  been  swallowed  up  by  the  fissures  caused 
by  earthquakes. 

Earthquakes  are  generally  preceded  and  sometimes  attended  by  a 
subterraneous  noise,  which  is  compared  by  some  to  that  of  a  very 
heavy  artillery  waggon  rolling  quickly  over  a  stone  pavement  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  by  others,  to  the  echo  of  distant  thunder  in  a  moimtainous 
country.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  noise  is  sometimes  heard 
without  any  earthquake  taking  place,  as  in  1784,  at  Guanaxuato,  in 
Mexico,  and  that  it  has  been  as  audible  in  places  situated  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  seat  of  the  earthquake  as  in  those  which 
experienced  the  shocks.  There  are  also  many  cases  on  record  in 
which  the  earthquakes  have  not  been  attended  by  such  subterraneous 
noise. 

The  single  shocks  of  an  earthquake  last  from  a  few  seconds  to  two  or 
three  minutes.  Sometimes  they  follow  one  another  at  short  intervals. 
It  is  remarkable  that  generally  either  the  first  or  one  of  the  first  shocks 
is  the  most  violent,  and  that  they  afterwards  gradually  decrease  in 
force.  Sometimes  they  return  for  several  days,  and  even  weeks; 
and  in  somd  places,  as  at  Copiap6^  in  Chile,  they  are  of  daily 
occurrence. 

Earthquakes  are  sometimes  experienced  over  ah  immense  tract  of 
country.  The  great  earthquake  in  Chile  (in  1835)  was  felt  at  all  places 
between  the  Island  of  Chiloe  (40"  S.  lat.)  and  Copiapd  (27^*  S.  lat.) : 
consequently  over  13''  of  latitude.  It  extended  from  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez  to  the  town  of  Mendoza,  on  the  east  side  of  the  range 
of  the  Andes,  over  10*  of  longitude.  But  when  earthquakes  extend 
over  such  an  immense  tract  of  country,  some  districts  are  always 
oonvulsed  with  greater  violence,  and  these  may  be  considered  as 
the  centre  of  the  earthquake.  The  farther  a  place  is  removed  from 
these  centres,  the  less  violent,  as  a  general  rule,  are  the  shocks. 

We  know  little,  or  rather  nothing,  of  the  origin  or  cause  of  earth- 
quakes. It  may,  however,  be  considered  as  certain  that  they  are-  due 
to  the  same  agency  which  produces  volcanic  eruptions.  These 
eruptions  are  frequently  preceded  by  earthquakes ;  and  whenever,  in 
places  situated  near  active  volcanoes,  it  is  observed  that  no  smoke 
issues  from  their  craters,  the  inhabitants  begin  to  fear  the  approach  of 
an  earthquake. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  or  not  there  is  any  connection 
between  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  phenomena  of  earth- 
^lakes.  It  is  not  improbable  that  such  is  the  case  with  the  slighter 
shocks,  the  tremblorfM.  They  commonly  occur,  or  at  least  are  by  far 
most  frequent,  at  the  time  of  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  in  Quatemala 


as  well  as  in  Chile.     But  the  more  violent  concussions  seem  to  be 
quite  independent  of  the  seasons,  and  they  occur  both  in  calm  and 
cloudless  weather  and  in  storms  ahd  during  rain.    In  some  instances 
they  have  been  preceded  by  luminous  meteors. 
Ancient  authors,  especiallv  Thucydides,  frequently  mention  earth- 

Siiakes ;  but  only  in  general  terms.  Yet  we  learn  enough  from  these 
Ight  notices  to  show  that  they  were  often  equal  in  violence  to 
those  which  in  modem  times  have  convulsed  the  continent  of  Europe 
ahd  Asia.  (Thucyd.  i.  101 ;  iii.  89 ;  v.  60 ;  viU.  41.)  No  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  an  earthquake  in  Europe  or  in  the  old  continent  exists  before 
that  which,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1765,  almost  destroyed  the  city 
of  Lisbon.  This  is  probably  the  most  destructive  earthquake  which 
has  ever  occurred  in  Europe.  The  number  of  persons  that  perished  by 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  80,000.  In  February  and  March,  1783,  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Sicily  and  the  southern  portion  of  Calabria  were 
convulsed  by  repeated  and  violent  shocks,  which  ovierthrew  the  town 
of  Messina,  and  killed  many  thousands  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
many  persons  in  Calabria.  One  of  the  last  considerable  earthquakes 
in  Europe  extended  Over  the  middle  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
was  most  destructivB  in  the  districts  lymg  along  the  declivities  of 
Mount  Matese  (41''  80'  N.  lat.).  The  number  of  persons  who  perished 
by  it  amounted  to  8274,  besides  1616  who  were  wounded.  In  1857,  on 
December  18,  two  shocks  of  earthquake  Were  felt  in  Southern  Italy, 
especially  in  the  province  of  Basilicata,  by  the  destruction  of  buildinga 
occasioned  by  which,  at  least  22,000  human  beings  were  destroyed  and 
4000  woundbd.  It  has  been  computed  by  Dr.  Lacaita,  that  in  the 
course  of  seventy-five  years,  from  1788  to  1857,  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
lost  at  least  111,000  inhabitants  by  the  efffects  ol  earthquakes,  or  more 
than  1600  per  year,  out  of  an  average  population  of  6,000,000. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1887,  the  countries  along  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  Syria,  were  violently 
sgitated  by  an  earthquake.  The  towns  of  Damascus,  Acre,  Tyre,  and 
Sidon,  suffered  great  damage,  and  Tiberias  and  Safet  were  entirely 
destroyed.    It  is  stated  that  about  6000  lives  were  lost. 

America  is  more  subject  to  earthquakes  than  any  portion  of  the 
Old  World  (except  perhaps  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  its  vicinity), 
but  they  are  only  strongly  felt  between  20**  N.  lat.  and  40*  S.  lat. ;  and 
it  is  not  the  whole  country  included  between  these  latitudes  that 
is  visited  by  them,  but  only  the  table-lands  of  the  Mexican  isthmus, 
the  Andes,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  them,  and  those  whicli 
are  adjacent  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Mention  of  earthquakes  in  these 
countries  occurs  in  the  Spanish  historians  of  the  Conquest ;  but  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  earthquakes  were  less  destructive  formerly  than 
in  the  last  century.  In  1717  the  town  of  Guatemala  was  greatly 
damaged  by  an  earthquake  on  the  29th  of  September ;  and  on  the 
29th  of  June,  1773,  the  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Caracas 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on  the  26th  of  March,  1812,  when 
upwards  of  12,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  ruins;  and 
the  same  town  experienced,  in  1826,  another  earthquake,  which 
was  hardly  less  aestructive.  Bogot^  experienced  a  very  severe 
shock  in  1827.  On  the  table-land  of  Quito  violent  earthquakes  are 
frequent.  In  1698,  on  the  20th  of  Jime,  Lacatunffft  and  Hambato 
were  destroyed;  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  1797,  the  town  of  Quito 
was  greatly  damaged,  and  Riobamba  levelled  to  the  ground.  Not  less 
than  40,000  persons  are  stated  to  have  perished  by  this  last  earth- 
quake on  the  table-land.  Lima  and  the  coimtries  about  it  are  like- 
wise subject  to  frequent  and  violent  earthquakes.  The  town  of  Lima 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  on  the  20th  of  October,  1687,  and  again 
on  the  28th  of  October,  1746.  In  this  latter  catastrophe  the  port  of 
Callao  was  inundated  bv  the  sea,  and  the  whole  population  perished. 
Arequipa  has  had  its  share  of  earthquakes ;  but  tne  last  violent  one 
occurred  in  1725.  Copiap6  was  destroyed  on  the  11th  of  April,  1819, 
and  again  in  1822.  By  this  last  earthquake,  which  happened  on  the 
19th  of  November,  the  town  of  Valparaiso  was  levelled  to  the  ground. 
Santiago  has  suffered  largely  from  the  destructive  effects  of  the  earth- 
quakes so  frequent  in  Chile  :  on  the  8th  of  July,  1730,  it  sustained 
great  damages.  But  no  place  in  Chile  has  so  frequently  been  destroyed 
as  Concepcion.  It  was  first  destroyed  by  the  united  effects  of  repeated 
shocks  and  the  inundation  of  the  sea  in  1730,  and  again  in  the  same 
manner  in  1761.  After  this  the  town  was  rebuilt  on  another  site ;  but 
this  new  town  and  its  port  of  Talcahuano  were  entirelj^emoliahed  on 
the  20th  of  February,  1835.  A  most  graphic  description  of  this 
dreadful  earthquake  is  given  in  the '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London,'  vol.  vi.  p.  319,  &c.,  to  which  we  are  much,  indebted 
for  several  valuable  facts  and  remarks.  The  inimdation  of  the  sea 
during  this  calamity  may  be  compared  with  the  narrative  of  a  similar 
event  recorded  by  Thucydides  (iii.  89). 

Since  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  circumstances  attending  earth- 
quakes was  first  published,  great  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
philosophical  investigation  of  their  phenomena;  in  which  Mr.  R. 
Mallet,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  and  M.  Perrey,  of  Dijon,  have  taken  the 
lead.  From  the  researches  of  the  first,  there  is  every  reason  to  con- 
sider it  established  that  an  earthquake  is  simply  "  the  transit  of  a  wave 
orioaves  of  eUulie  compresgion  in  any  direction,  from  vertically  upumrds 
to  horieoT^aUy  in  any  aximuth,  through  the  crutt  and  ntrfaee  of  the  earth, 
from  any  centre  of  impuke  or  from  more  than  one,  and  which  may  be 
attended  with  icund  and  tidal  wavet,  dependent  upon  the  impvhe  and 
upon  circumstaTicea  of  position  at  to  tea  and  lana,"    Four  elaborate 
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Reports  on  the  facts  and  theory  of  earthquake  phenomena  have 
appeared  in  those  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  for  the  years  1850, 1861, 1864,  and  1868,  by  Mr.  Mallet  and 
his  son  Dr.  J.  W.  Mallet,  to  vrhich  we  may  refer,  as  incorporating 
almost  everything  that  is  known  respecting  earthquakes;  and  the 
fourth  includes  a  most  valuable  bibliography  of  the  subject.  Mr.  R. 
Mallet  is  also  the  author  of  the  article  '  On  Observation  of  Earthquake 
Phenomena,'  in  the  'Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Enquiry,'  3rd 
edit.,  Lond.,  1859,  p.  825-863,  from  which  the  foregoing  definition 

IB  cited. 

From  the  investigations  contained  or  recorded  in  these  works  have 
resulted  the  new  sciences  or  departments  of  science  termed  Seismoloot 
and  Seismohetrt,  an  article  on  which,  containing  also  additional  facts 
of  earthquake  phenomena,  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place. 

EARTHS.  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  in  chemistry  to  denote 
the  oxides  of  those  metals  of  which  aluminium  is  a  type.  The  earths 
are  Alumina,  Thorina,  Olucina,  Zirconia,  Erbia,  and  Terbia.  The 
Dftme  alkaline-eartkt  is,  in  like  manner,  applied  to  Baryta)  Strontia, 
Lime,  and  Magnesia.  Further  information  respecting  these  bodies 
will  be  found  under  the  respective  names  of  the  metals,  Alumh^ium, 
Thorinum,  Glucinum,  Zirconium,  Erbium,  Terbium,  Barium, 
Strontium,  Calcium,  and  Maonesium. 

EASEL  (derived  by  some  from  the  Teutonic  <uel,  or  ad,  an  ass), 
the  wooden  frame,  furnished  with  a  set  of  moveable  pegs,  or  more 
convenient  rack  and  sliding  ledge,  on  which  pictures  are  placed  while 
being  painted,  and  which  raises  or  lowers  them  according  to  the  artist's 
convenience.  Its  antiquity  is  manifest,  from  its  appearance  in  pictures 
discovered  in  Herculaneum.  Several  modifications  have  been  made  in 
the  form  of  easels  and  in  the  apparatus  for  raising  and  lowering  the 
pictures,  but  the  principle  is  the  same  in  alL 

EASEMENT  (from  the  French  words  aise,  auement,  ease),  is  defined 
by  the  old  law  writers  as  a  service  or  convenience  which  one  neighbour 
hath  of  another  by  charter  or  prescription  without  profit ;  as  a  way 
through  his  ground,  a  sink,  or  the  Uke.  It  includes  rights  of  way, 
water-courses,  ancient  lights,  and  various  other  franchises,  issuing  out 
of  corporeal  hereditaments,  and  sometimes,  though  inaccurately,  is 
Implied  to  rights  of  common. 

At  the  common  law  these  privileges  (which  can  only  be  created  and 
transferred  by  deed)  might  be  claimed  either  imder  an  immemorial 
custom  or  by  prescription ;  but  20  years  uninterrupted  and  unexplained 
enjoyment  of  an  easement  formerly  constituted  evidence  for  a  jury  to 
presume  that  it  originated  in  a  grant  by  deed ;  except  in  the  city  of 
London,  where  the  presumption  of  a  grant  from  20  years'  possession 
of  windows  was  excluded  by  the  custom  which  required  that  there 
should  exist  "  some  written  instrument  or  record  of  an  agreement." 
Nonuser  during  the  same  period  was  also  considered  an  extinguishment 
of  the  right,  as  raising  a  presumption  that  it  had  been  released. 

By  the  statute  2  &  3  Will.  lY.  cap.  71,  several  important  alterations 
were  made  with  regard  to  this  description  of  property:  40  years' 
enjoyment  of  any  way  or  other  easement,  or  any  water-course,  and  20 
years  uninterrupted  "  access  and  use  of  any  Ught  to  and  for  any 
dwelling-house,'  &c.,  now  constitute  an  indefeasible  title,  imless  the 
owner  enjoys  "  by  some  consent  or  agreement  expressly  given  or  made 
for  that  purpose  by  deed  or  writing."  The  same  statute  also  enacts 
that  nonuser  for  the  like  number  of  years  (according  to  the  description 
of  the  particular  right)  shall  preclude  a  claim  to  it.  The  custom  of 
London  is  indirectly  excluded  by  this  statute. 

The  easements  of  the  English  correspond  to  the  Servitutes  of  the 
Roman  and  the  Servitudes  of  the  French  and  Scotch  laws.  The  servi- 
tutes were  a  class  of  rights  which  gave  rise  to  numerous  complicated 
questions.    Those  of  road,  water,  Ught,  drains,  were  the  principal 

{Dig.  h  viii.  jDe  ServUviilnu  ;  Code  Civil,  1.  ii.  tit.  4,  Da  Servitvda  ; 
Ersk.  Inst.,  Serviluda.) 

EAST.  The  point  of  the  compass  which  is  in  a  direction  at  right- 
angles  to  that  of  north  and  south,  and  which  is  towards  the  right 
hand  of  a  spectator  who  faces  the  north.  The  distinction  between 
east  and  west  must  ultimately  be  derived  from  a  reference  to  the 
human  body ;  for  we  can  only  define  a  spectator's  right  hand  by  saying 
that  it  is  the  hand  which  is  not  upon  the  same  side  as  the  heart. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY.  This  association  originated  from  the 
subscriptions,  trifling  in  amount,  'of  a  few  private  individuals.  It 
graduaJly  became  a  commercial  body  with  gigantic  means,  and  next, 
by  the  force  of  unforeseen  circumstances,  assumed  the  form  of  a 
sovereign  power,  while  those  by  whom  it  was  directed  continued  in 
their  individual  capacities  to  be  without  power  or  political  influence ; 
thus  presenting  an  anomaly  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

The  company  was  first  formed  in  London  in  1599,  when  its  capital, 
amounting  to  30,000/.,  was  divided  into  101  shares.  At  the  end  of  the 
next  year  the  adventurers  obtained  a  charter  from  the  crown,  under 
which  they  enjoyed  certain  privil^es,  and  were  formed  into  a  corpora- 
tion for  fifteen  years,  under  the  titie  of  '  The  Governor  and  Company 
of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  tiie  East  Indies.'  Under  this 
charter  the  management  of  the  company's  afiOiirs  was  intrusted  to  24 
members  of  a  conmiittee  chosen  by  the  proprietors  from  among  their 
own  body,  and  this  conmiittee  was  renewed  by  election  every  year. 

The  first  adventure  of  the  association  was  conmienced  in  1601.  In 
the  month  of  May  of  that  year,  five  i^ps,  with  cargoes  of  merchandise  I 


and  bullion,  sailed  from  Torbay  to  India.  The  result  was  encouraging, 
and  between  1603  and  1613,  eight  other  voyages  were  performed,  all 
of  which  were  highly  profitable,  with  the  exception  of  tiie  one  under- 
taken in  the  year  1607.  In  the  other  years  the  clear  profits  of  the 
trade  varied  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  employed.  At 
this  time  the  trading  of  the  Company  was  not  confined  to  tiie  joint 
stock  of  the  corporation,  but  other  adventurers  were  admitted,  who 
subscribed  the  sums  required  to  complete  the  lading  of  the  ships,  and 
received  back  the  amount,  togeUier  with  their  share  of  the  profits,  at 
the  termination  of  every  voyage. 

The  charter  of  the  Company  was  renewed  for  an  indefinite  period  in 
1609,  subject  to  dissolution  on  the  part  of  the  government  upon  giving 
three  years'  notice  to  that  effect.  In  1611  the  Company  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Mogul  to  establish  factories  in  Surat,  Ahmedabad, 
Cambaya,  and  Goga,  in  consideration  of  which  permission  it  agreed  to 
pay  to  that  sovereign  an  export  duty  upon  all  its  shipmefits  at  the  rate 
of  34  per  cent. 

After  1612  subscriptions  were  no  longer  taken  from  individuals  in 
aid  of  the  joint-stock  capital,  which  was  raised  to  420,000/.,  and  in 
1617-18  a  new  fund  of  1,600,000/.  was  subscribed.  This  last  capital, 
although  managed  by  the  same  directors,  was  kept  wholly  distinct 
from  t£e  former  stock,  and  the  profits  resulting  from  it  were  separately 
accounted  for  to  the  subscribers. 

The  functions  of  government  were  first  exercised  by  the  Company 
in  1624,  when  authority  was  given  to  it  by  the  king  to  punish  its 
servants  abroad  either  by  civil  or  by  martial  law,  and  this  authority 
was  unlimited  in  extent;  embracing  even  the  power  of  taking  life.  In 
1632  a  third  capital,  amounting  to  420,700/.,  was  raised,  and  itd 
management,  although  confided  to  the  same  directors,  was  also  kept 
distinct  from  that  of  the  first  and  second  subscriptions.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  capitals  here  severally  mentioned  were  considered  as 
permanent  investments  or  were  returned  to  the  subscribers  at  the 
termination  of  each  different  adventure. 

A  rival  association,  formed  in  1636,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
king,  who  accepted  a  share  in  tlie  adventure,  a  licence  to  trade  >\ith 
India,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  chartered  body,  of 
whose  rights  this  was  deemed  an  infringement.  Promises  indeed  were 
given  that  the  licence  should  be  withdrawn,  but  these  promises  were 
never  fulfilled ;  and  after  carrying  on  their  trade  for  several  years  in  a 
spirit  of  rivaliy  which  was  fatal  to  their  prosperity,  the  two  bodies 
united  in  1650,  and  thenceforward  carried  on  their  operations  under 
the  title  of  ''  The  United  Joint  Stock."  In  1652,  the  Company  ob- 
tained  from  the  Mogul  the  grant  of  a  licence  for  carrying  on  an  un- 
limited trade  throughout  the  province  of  Bengal  without  payment  of 
duties. 

Some  proprietors  of  the  Company's  stock  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
the  management  of  the  directors,  obtained  from  Cromwell,  in  1655, 
permission  to  send  trading  vessels  to  India,  and  nominated  a  committee 
of  management  from  their  own  body,  for  which  they  assumed  the  title 
of  "  The  Merchant  Adventurers."  The  evils  to  both  parties  of  this 
rivalship  soon  became  apparent,  and  in  about  two  years  from  the 
commencement  of  their  operations  the  Merchant  Adventurers  threw 
their  separate  funds  into  the  general  stock  under  the  management  of 
the  directors.  On  this  occasion  a  new  subscription  was  raised  to  the 
amount  of  786,000/.  In  April,  1661,  a  new  charter  was  granted  to 
the  Company,  in  which  all  its  former  privileges  were  confirmed,  and 
the  further  authority  was  given  to  make  peace  or  war  with  or  against 
any  princes  and  people  "  not  being  ChristianB ; "  and  to  seize  all  un- 
licensed persons  (Europeans)  who  shall  be  found  within  the  limits  to 
which  its  trade  extended,  and  to  send  them  to  England.  Tiiis  formed 
and  continued  to  be  the  East;  India  Company. 

The  acquisition  of  territorial  possessions,  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  such  territories,  and  of  the  trade  of  the  Company,  are 
all  explained  under  the  hesd  of  Hiin}U8TAV,  in  Geoo.  Drv, :  and  to 
the  separate  articles  Bengal,  Bombay,  Madras,  Asam,  Sindb,  &c., 
with  the  nature  of  the  government  up  to  the  alteration  made  by  the 
21  &  22  Vict.  cap.  106,  passed  August  2,  1858,  by  which  all  the  terri- 
tories heretofore  under  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company  are 
vested  in  her  Majesty.  By  the  act  a  new  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
is  appointed,  assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen,  of  whom  seven  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  directors  of  the  old  Company,  and  eight  are  nominated 
by  the  crown.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of 
the  old  Company  is  charged  on  the  revenue  of  India.  Directors  are 
still  to  be  elected,  as  before,  by  tiie  proprietors,  but  their  functions 
extend  but  little  beyond  electing  the  members  of  the  council  on 
occasion  of  a  vacancy,  and  paying  the  dividends  to  the  proprietors. 
Ail  property  possessed  by  the  Company  in  their  corporate  capacity 
was  also  vested  in  her  Majesty,  and  the  troops  employed  by  it  were 
transferred  to  her  Majesty's  service^  and  have  become  her  Majesty's 
Indian  army. 

EASTER,  Anglo-Saxon  EoMtrtf  a  moveable  feast,  held  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  Resurrection ;  being  the  most  important  and  most  ancient 
in  observance,  it  governs  the  whole  of  the  other  moveable  feasts  through- 
out the  year.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  it  is  called  Tloivxa, 
PcueKa,  originally  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  a  passage, 
which  was  the  name  given  to  the  great  feast  of  the  Passover,  held  by 
the  Jews  on  the  same  day  with  that  on  which  our  Saviour  held  his 
pasdkial  feast    The  etymologies  of  the  word  Easter  have  been  various. 
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Bede  says  it  tvaa  derived  from  a  goddess  called  JSoslre,  to  whom  the 
people  used  at  this  season  to  celebrate  f  estiYak.  Wheatley  ('  On  the 
Common  Prayer ')  says  it  is  from  the  Saxon  Otter,  to  rise ;  another 
deriTStion  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ytt,  a  storm,  the  time  of  Easter 
being  subject  to  the  continual  recurrence  of  tempestuous  weather. 

That  the  obeerration  of  Easter  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  seems  undoubted.  In  the  2&d  century,  however^  a  contro- 
versy  arose  aa  to  the  exact  time  of  its  celebration.  The  Eastern 
churches  kept  it  on  the  14th  day  of  the  first  Jewish  month;  the 
Wertem  churches  on  the  night  wUch  preceded  the  anniTersaiy  of  our 
SaTiour's  resnrrection.  The  inconTenience  of  the  former  was,  {hat  this 
fesfciTal  was  commonly  held  upon  other  days  of  the  week  than  the  first, 
or  Sunday,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  proper  day.  The  disputants 
retained  uieir  respective  customs  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  4^ 
century,  when  the  rule  for  the  celebration  of  Easter  w9B  fixed  by  the 
CouncQ  of  Nice,  a.d.  825.  It  was  ordered  to  be  held  on  the  Sunday 
which  &]]s  next  after  the  first  fuU  moon  following  the  21st  of  Msxch, 
or  Temal  equinox.  But  the  calculation  for  the  full  moon  of  the  Calen- 
dtf  does  not  always  follow  that  for  the  full  moon  of  the  astronomer,  as 
wai  the  case  in  1845.  For  the  true  method  of  finding  Easter,  see  the 
following  article. 

Brand,  in  his '  Popular  Antiquities/  has  giyen  a  long  enumeration  of 
the  Bports  and  observances  at  Easter  in  former  times,  including  a  few 
sapentitiona.  The  mutual  presentation  of  coloured  eggs  at  this  season 
from  friends  continues  both  in  the  East  and  in  Russia.  Lifting,  origi- 
nally designed  to  represent  our  Saviour^s  resurrection,  is  also  still 
practised  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  England,  in  Lancashire 
sod  eome  other  counties.  Tansey  puddmgs  and  cakes  were  anciently 
eaten  in  England  at  Easter. 

EASTER,  Method  of  Finding.  The  importance  of  this  question,  in 
aiding  historical  reference,  is  confined  to  that  definition  of  Easter 
Simday  which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Western  Church.  As  this 
definition  is  given  in  the  prayer-books  of  the  establishment  in  a 
manner  which  has  led  to  misconceptions,  we  here  giye  an  amended 
Tcraion  of  ^at  definition,  which  truly  represents  we  tables  of  the 
Gregorian  Calendar,  being  the  very  tables  which  the  Engli^  Church 
uses.  Easter  day,  on  which  the  rest  of  the  moveable  feasts  depend,  is 
always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  fourteenth  day  (not  the  full  moon)  of 
the  calendar  moon  (not  the  moon  of  the  heavens,  nor  even  the  mean 
moon  of  the  astronomers)  which  happens  upon  or  next  after  the  21st 
d  March,  aocording  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  construction  of  the 
ealendar ;  so  that  if  the  fourteenth  day  happen  upon  a  Sunday,  Easter 
day  ia  the  Sunday  after. 

By  common  consent,  it  is  not  the  real  sun  or  the  real  moon  which 
is  employed  in  finding  Easter,  but  the  fictitious  sun  and  moon  of 
astronomers,  which  move  uniformly  with  the  average  motion  of  the 
real  bodies :  and  even  these,  as  we  shall  see,  are  only  used  to  construct 
a  ealendar  moon  for  ecclesiastical  convenience.  It  must  therefore  never 
surprise  any  one  to  find  the  Easter  of  any  year  not  agreeing  with  the 
moon  to  a  dav,  since  such  a  case  might  (and  sometimes  must)  arise. 
But  the  f  ollowmg  rules  will  determine  the  Easter  day  of  chronologists 
in  any  year  of  the  Christian  era,  which  is  all  that  is  required  : — 

First,  ascertain  the  dominical  letter,  taking  the  second  where  there 
are  two.  rDoMnaoAL  Letter.]  Next,  asoeiirtain  the  golden  number 
(year  of  the  Metonic  cycle)  as  follows :  add  one  to  tiie  date  of  the 
year  and  divide  by  19,  the  remainder  (or  if  there  be  no  remainder,  19 
itself)  is  the  golden  number.  The  following  table  must  then  be  used, 
in  the  manner  to  be  immediately  explained  :*- 
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O.  B.  msans  old  etjfU  ;  N.  8.,  nmo  ttgle. 

Having  the  golden  number,  and  the  dominical  letter,  find  out  the 
golden  number  in  the  second  or  third  column,  according  as  old  style 
or  new  style  is  meant ;  and  look  down  the  first  column  until  the  next 
occmrenoe  of  the  dominical  letter  comes.  Easter  day  is  opposite. 
Thus  the  golden  number  being  13  and  the  dominical  letter  F,  Easter 
day  is  March  81  in  the  old  style,  April  7  in  the  new  styla 
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Example  1.— What  was  Easter  day  a.d.  1688  (old  style)  f 
The  dominical  letUn  are  A  Q.    Take  the  second,  G. 

1688 
1 


19)1689(88    . 

rem.  17  the  golden  number. 

Opposite  to  17,  under  0.  S.,  comes  April  9  A,  and  the  next  Q  which 
occurs  is  opposite  April  15,  which  was  therefore  Easter  day. 
Example  2.-~When  did  Easter  day  fall,  A.D.  1841  f 
Tho  doxninical  letter  is  C. 

1841 
1 


19)1842(96 

rem.  18  the  golden  number. 

Opponte  to  18,  under  N.  S.,  is  April  6  E,  and  the  next  C  is  opposite 
to  April  11,  which  is  therefore  Easter  day. 

The  following  table  gives  Easter  day  for  every  year  from  1800  to 
1999.  Thus  in  1878  Easter  day  is  April  18  (a.  IS) ;  in  1973  it  ia 
April  22  (a.  22). 


18. 

19. 

18. 

10. 

18. 

19. 

00 

a.  IS 

a.  15 

84 

m.  80 

a.  1 

67 

a.  21 

m.  26 

01 

a.  5 

a.  7 

85 

a.  19 

a.  21 

68 

a.  12 

a.  14 

02 

a.  18 

m.  80 

86 

a.  8 

a.  12 

69 

m.28 

a.  6 

OS 

a.  10 

a»  12 

87 

m«  26 

m.  28 

70 

a.  17 

m.  29 

04 

a.  1 

a.  8 

88 

a.  15 

a.  17 

71 

a.  9 

a.  11 

05 

a.  14 

a.  28 

89 

m.  31 

a.  9 

72 

m.  81 

a.  2 

06 

a.  8 

a.  15 

40 

a.  19 

m.  24 

73 

a.  18 

a.  22 

07 

m.29 

B.  81 

41 

a.  11 

a.  IS 

74 

a.  5 

a.  14 

08 

a.  17 

a.  10 

42 

m.27 

a.  5 

75 

m.28 

m.  80 

09 

a.  2 

a.  11 

48 

a.  16 

a.  25 

78 

a.  16 

a.  18 

a.  22 

m.  27 

44 

a.  7 

a.  9 

77 

a.  1 

a.  10 

a.  14 

a.  16 

45 

m.  28 

a.  1 

78 

a.  21 

m.  26 

m.  20 

a.  7 

46 

a.  12 

a.  21 

79 

a.  18 

a.  15 

a.  18 

in.28 

47 

a.  4 

a.  6 

80 

m.28 

a.  6 

a.  10 

a.  12 

48 

a.  23 

m.  28 

81 

a.  17 

a.  19 

m.  26 

a.  4 

49 

a.  8 

a.  17 

82 

a.  9 

a.  11 

a.  14 

a.  28 

50 

m.  81 

a.  9 

83 

m.  25 

a.  8 

a.  8 

a.  8 

51 

a.  20 

m.  25 

84 

a.  18 

a.  22 

m.  22 

m.  81 

62 

a.  11 

a.  18 

85 

a.  5 

a.  7 

a.  11 

a.  20 

58 

m.27 

a.  5 

86 

a.  25 

m.  80 

a.  2 

a.  4 

54 

a.  16 

a.  18 

87 

a.  10 

a.  19 

a.  22 

m.  27 

55 

a.  8 

a.  10 

88 

a.  1 

a.  S 

a.  7 

a.  16 

56 

m.  23 

a.  1 

89 

a.  21 

m.  26 

m.  80 

a.  1 

57 

a.  12 

a.  21 

90 

a.  6 

a.  15 

a.  18 

a.  20 

68 

a.  4 

a.  6 

91 

m.29 

m.  81 

a.  8 

a.  12 

69 

a.  24 

m.  29 

92 

a.  17 

a.  19 

m.26 

a.  4 

60 

a.  8 

a.  17 

93 

a.  2 

a.  11 

a.  15 

a.  17 

61 

m.  31 

a.  2 

94 

m.  25 

a.  8 

a.  8 

a.  8 

62 

a.  20 

a.  22 

95 

a.  14 

a.  16 

a.  19 

m.  81 

63 

a.  5 

a.  14 

96 

a.  5 

a.  7 

a.  11 

a.  20 

64 

m.27 

m.29 

97 

a.  18 

m.  80 

a.  S 

a.  5 

85 

a.  16 

a.  18 

98 

a.  10 

a.  12 

a.  22 

m.  27 

66 

a.  1 

a.  10 

99 

a.  2 

a.  4 

a.  7 

a.  16 

Some  years,  such  as  1818  and  1845,  are  made  remarkable  by  Easter 
Sunday  being  kept  in  direct  defiance  of  the  statement  made  in  the  Act 
of  Parhament  (24  Geo.  XL  cap.  23),  by  which  it  is  "the  first  Sunday 
after  ihefuU  moon  which  happens  upon  or  next  after  the  21st  day  of 
March ;  and  if  the  full  moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday,  Easter  Day  is 
the  Sunday  after."  The  act  which  makes  this  statement  also  pre- 
scribes rules;  that  is,  copies  the  rules  of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  and 
the  tables  constructed  from  them.  According  to  the  rules  and  tables, 
Sunday,  March  23rd,  was  Easter  Day  of  1845.  But  the  full  moon  was 
on  this  very  day,  at  past  8  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  so  that  by  the  expla- 
nation, Easter  day  ought  to  have  fallen  on  the  30th.  The  error  arises 
from  a  mistake  and  an  omission  in  the  Act  of  Parliament :  Easter  was 
never  determined  by  the  day  of  the  "  full  moon,"  but  by  the  "fourteenth 
day  of  the  moon,"  which  words  ought  to  have  been  written  instead  of 
"  full  moon ; "  and,  moreover,  the  moon  of  the  calendar  is  not  the 
moon  of  the  heavens,  but  an  imaginary  moon  in  advance  of  it,  contrived 
for  reasons  we  shall  presently  mention.  The  definition  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article  has  the  mistakes  corrected. 

We  shall  in  this  article  give  as  much  of  the  history  of  Easter,  and  of 
the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  as  may  explain  the  diacussions  upon 
this  subject,  referring  for  fuller  information  to  an  article  '  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Calendar'  in  the  'Companion  to  the  Almanac'  for  1845,  and  to 
some  supplemental  information  in  the  same  work  for  1846.  A  sharp 
discussion  occurred  in  1818,  at  which  period  we  cannot  ascertain  that 
the  true  explanation  was  given  by  any  one :  the  discussion  of  1845 
was  checked  by  the  article  first  referred  to.  When  it  next  happens,  the 
same  misunderstandings  will  be  repeated,  imless  either  the  explanation 
given  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  be  altered  in  the  mean  time,  or  works 
of  reference  be  made  to  contain  an  accoimt  free  from  the  usual  errors. 

The  disputes  which  agitated  the  Christians  of  the  2nd  century 
respecting  the  observanoe  of  Easter  depended  upon  two  questional 
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fint,  whether  the  feast  waa  to  be  a  veiinon  of  the  "P^morej,  to  be  kept 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon^  or  an  annlvenKury  of  the  Resur- 
rection, to  be  kept  on  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  secoudly*  in  what 
manner  the  full  moon  was  to  be  predicted.  The  details  of  this  dispute 
de  not  affect  us  here,  except  in  one  point.  It  seems  clear  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  2nd  century,  the  Metonio  cycle  of  nineteen  years  waa 
frequently  introduced  into  the  reckoning.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  this 
oyde  of  nineteen  years  [Periods  of  Revolution],  that  the  new  and 
fuU  moons  return  to  the  same  days  of  the  month,  general]^  speakii^ ; 
that  if,  for  instance,  a  fuU  moon  faU  on  the  10th  of^Iarch  m  ai^  year, 
it  is  most  likely  to  ftdl  on  the  same  day  in  nineteen  years,  and  certainly 
on  the  9th  or  11th,  if  not  on  the  10th.  The  astronomers,  and  all  who 
predicted  celestial  phenomena  for  common  use,  used  this  Metonic  cycle; 
several  modem  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history  speak  as  if  the  Christians 
had  inyented  the  cycle  of  the  golden  number,  which  is  only  the  Metonic 
cycle  with  its  conunencement  altered.  But  it  is  material  to  notice  that 
all  countries  unto  which  Greek  civilisation  had  found  its  way,  had  their 
new  and  full  moons  predicted  by  this  cycle. 

The  Nicene  Council  (a.d.  825)  attempted  to  bring  about  a  general 
usage  in  keeping  Easter.  What  is  left  of  this  council  is  its  creed,  a 
synodioal  ep&tle,  and  twenty  canons.  Whether  those  canons  which 
BOW  ezist  be  the  genuine  work  of  the  Nicene  Coundl  is  nothing  to  our 
present  i>urpofle,  for  they  do  not  mention  Easter  at  all ;  nor  should  we 
have  noticed  them  here,  had  we  not  seen  them  cited  by  name  in  refer- 
ence to  Easter,  to  give,  as  it  were,  an  impression  that  the  council  had 
laid  down  rules  on  tiie  subject  in  a  definite  form.  All  their  inter- 
ference in  the  matter,  as  fsr  as  it  can  be  collected  from  the  earliest 
historians  of  the  council,  Socrates  and  Theoduret,  is  contained  in  one 
aentenoe  of  the  synodical  epi^e,  as  follows  : — "  We  also  send  you  the 
good  news  concerning  the  unanimous  consent  of  aJl  in  reference  to  the 
oelebration  of  the  most  solemn  feast  of  Easter,  for  this  difference  also 
has  been  made  up  by  the  assistance  of  your  prayers ;  so  that  all  the 
brethren  in  the  East,  who  formerly  celebrated  this  festival  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Jews,  will  in  future  conform  to  the  Romans  and  to  us,  and 
to  all  who  have  of  old  observed  our  manner  of  celebrating  Easter." 
The  case  is  clear  enough  :  there  was  a  great  schism  between  the 
Easterns  and  Westerns, — ^not  an  astronomic^  schism,  but  a  part  of  the 
great  conflict  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians ;  and  the 
council  simply  decreed  that  the  former  should  adopt  the  usual  practice 
of  the  latter.  St.  Ambrose,  in  the  next  generation,  in  a  letter  written 
▲.D.  386,  says  that  the  council  had  got  up  the  method  of  the  cycle  of 
nineteen  years,  which  they  had  named  ErmeadecaiterU ;  that  is, 
Ambrose  was  not  astronomer  enough  to  know  that  both  the  thing  and 
the  name  had  been  current  even  in  elementary  works  for  hundreds  of 
years  before  the  council.  In  this,  as  we  have  mentioned,  he  has  had 
followers ;  indeed,  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  the  cycle  of  nine- 
teen years  in  some  way,  and  the  want  of  knowledge  of  its  astronomical 
history,  has  in  a  manner  compelled  theological  writers  to  lay  it  at  the 
door  oi  the  Nicene  bishops,  and  thence  to  infer  that  they  paid  a  very 
narticular  attention  to  the  astronomiod  part  of  the  settlement  of 
Easter.  But  in  fact  their  object  was  merely  to  keep  the  Eastern 
Christians  from  celebrating  the  Jewii^  Passover.  So  long  as  this  point 
was  gained,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  necenary  to  interfere, 
even  as  regarded  the  East,  with  those  differences  of  astronomical 
method,  which  they  do  not  even  mention,  though  they  oould  not  be 
ignorant  that  they  existed  m  the  West  And  the  result  was  as 
follows :  from  the  time  of  the  Nicene  Council  little  or  nothing  more  is 
heard  about  celebrating  Easter  on  the  14th,  instead  of  the  Sunday  after, 
while  the  disputes  about  the  astronomical  oyde  of  Easter  recommenced 
almost  immediatoly,  and  lasted  for  centuries. 

Eusebius  of  Cawarea,  the  historian,  informs  us  in  lus  life  of  Con- 
stantine  that  he  had  presented  to  that  emperor  a  treatise  on  Kastor, 
wherein  the  mystic  character  of  that  festival  was  explained ;  apparently 
a  purely  theological  work.  Jerome  ('  de  Scriptor.  Eccles.')  mends  this 
statement,  and  informs  us  that  Eusebius  was  the  author  of  the  cycle  of 
i^eteen  years.  Bede  and  others  have  copied  Jerome,  and  Clavius  (see 
the  article  cited  at  the  beginning)  bringB  forward  Bede  as  more  clearly 
explaining  a  statement  of  Ambrose  to  the  same  effect.  Now  Ambrose 
mentions  no  such  thing;  and  meeting  with  the  stetement  of  Jerome 
smce  we  wrote  that  article,  we  are  mdined  to  suppose  that  Clavius 
meant  to  have  quoted  one  of  the  contemporary  sainte,  and  wrote  down 
a  citation  from  the  other,— a  supposition  which  would  expliJn  what 
must  otherwise  be  called  a  disiogenuous  proceeding.  Hence  comes  the 
current  story  that  Eusebius  and  others  were  appointed  by  the  council 
a  committee  to  superintend  the  drawing  up  of  the  rule. 

Shortly  after  the  Nicene  Councii  ttiere  were  disputes  about  the 
proper  ^cle  for  Easter.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  note  the  various 
OTdee  which  wwe  proposed.  It  was  not  tUl  the  time  of  Pope  Hilarius 
UuD.  463)  that  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years  obtained  a  permanent  footing. 

A  ^.°J^.e»nployed  Victorious  of  Aquitaine  to  correct  Uie  calendar; 
Si  \*<^"f  ^  actuaUy  constructed  the  cycle  of  532  years,  or  of  28 
Metomc  cycles.  When  Dionysius  Exiguus  (A.p.  580)  altered  the  mode 
otreckomng,  and  abandoned  the  Diocletian  era  in  favour  of  what  ha 
supposed  to  be  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  he  adjusted  the  mode 
of  re<*omng  employed  by  Victorinus  accordingly,  and  the  cycle  of 
tne  latter  has  ever  since  been  called  Dionysian.  Prom  hie  tune  till 
that  of  tile  Gregorian  reformation  the  rule  was  strictiy  observed,  no 
ciwapprobation  producing  anything  but  written  aigumeBts.    So  that 


the  Nicene  Council  neither  auoceeded,  uor«  we  assert,  intended  to  suc- 
ceed, in  doing  more  than  destroying,  among  ihe  great  bulk  of  Christians, 
what  was  called  the  qtMvUidecimcuk  heresy«  the  opinion  that  Easter  va« 
to  be  kept  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon, — ^ths  opinion,  in  fact^ 
that  Easter  was  the  Pastaver,  The  settlement  of  the  arithmetical  op 
astronomicfid  question  is  the  work  of  Hilarius  and  Yiotorinus,  Not 
but  that  these  reformers  considered  themselves  as  fulfilling  the  inten- 
tions ol  the  Nicene  Council :  in  fact,  all  parties  after  the  council  mad^ 
it  their  authority,  AH  dissentiente  assumed  theirs  to  be  the  Nicene 
^th  in  this  matter ;  and  even  the  blunder  of  the  British  Piffliament 
has  been  defended  by  supposing  it  to  be  the  true  intent  of  the  wiawnbled 
bishops  in  the  4th  century. 

The  assumption  ^f  the  so-called  Diooysian  oyde  involved  two  erroim, 
The  Julian  year  being  too  long  by  aboiit  a  day  in  130  years,  threw  tb« 
vernal  equinox  back  by  a  day  in  that  time ;  while  the  rule  of  the  cycU 
supposed  that  the  equinox  remained  fixed  on  the  21st  of  March.  AaIo, 
the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  which  supposes  285  lunations  to  fill  up 
that  time  exactly,  was  vrrong  in  a  manner  which  caused  the  new  moons 
of  the  calendar  to  advance  a  ^^aj  in  eveiy  300  ^ears.  The  consequence 
was,  that  bv  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  XlIX.,  m  1582,  the  equinox  had 
receded  to  the  11th  of  March,  wlme  the  calendar  new  moon  generallj 
f eU  on  the  fourth  day  following  that  of  the  real  new  moon.  Hiese 
errors  were  obvious  enough  to  every  astronomer,  Saorobosco  and 
Boger  Bacon  pointed  them  out  in  the  13th  century.  The  former  sav« 
they  must  be  borne  on  the  authority  of  the  councU ;  the  latter  stfongly 
recommended  Pope  Clement  to  make  an  amendment,  and  gave  ft 
reformed  plan  which  is  perfectly  good.  He  had  (and  where  he  got  it 
from  we  cannot  guess)  uie  length  of  the  year  more  ooireotiy  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  Cardinal  Cusa  and  Begiomon- 
tanus,  in  the  15tii  century,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  change. 
Stoffler,  Pitatus  (who  proposed  the  ijlan  afterwards  adopted  with  the 
leap  years),  Paulus  Forosemproniensis  (bishop  of  Fossombrone),  and 
othiors  in  the  16th  century^  wrote  in  advocacy  of  the  same  thing.  Tha 
Council  of  Trent  sanctioned  an  alteration,  and  referred  the  details  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  A  plan  was  presented  to  the  poi>e  by  the  relatives  of 
one  Aloysius  Lolius,  deceased,  who  had  occupied  himself  with  the  sub> 
ject.  This  [dan  was  approved  of;  and  in  1577  a  circular  was  forwarded 
to  princes  and  universiUes  throughout  the  CathoUo  worlds  stating  tha 
nature  of  the  intended  alterations,  and  inviting  suggestions.  The  Jesuit 
Clavius  was  the  person,  or  the  principal  person,  to  whom  the  eonooction 
of  the  scheme  was  intrusted.  March  1>  1582,  a  buU  was  published, 
dated  February  24Ui,  1581,  abolishing  the  old  calendar,  giving  a  general 
description  of  the  new  one,  and  announdng  that  it  would  be  fuUy  ex« 
plained  in  a  forthcoming  work.  Clavius  published  this  work,  namely, 
'Kalendarium  Gregorianum  Perpetuum,'  4to,  Rome,  1582  (pp.  60) ;  azid 
it  was  reprinted  in  the  folio  collection  of  his  works.  We  have  nothing 
here  to  do  with  the  alteration  of  the  style,  but  only  with  what  relates 
to  Easter.  This  calendar  had  to  undergo  several  severe  attacks,  par- 
ticularly  from  Joseph  Scaliger,  Moestliniis,  and  Yieta  {Yjeta,  in  Bxoo, 
Div.];  but  these,  of  course,  produced  no  effect  against  established 
autiiority,  nor>  in  truth,  ought  they  to  have  done  so  in  this  instanra 
The  calendar  answers  ito  j^urpose  exceedingly  well,  and  is,  astronomi* 

than  it  was  supposed  to  oe  by  davius 


cally  speaking,  better  .^  ^ 

Referring  fw  a  full  description  of  the  details  to  the  article  in  tha 
'  Companion  to  the  Almanac/  we  shall  give  a  slighter  aooount  of  the 
process.  Clavius  held  astronomical  considerations  to  be  seoondaiy  in 
importance  to  the  general  notions  of  his  predecessorB  and  contempo- 
raries. One  of  these  was,  that  it  was  not  desirable  ever  to  keep  Barter 
on  the  same  day  as  the  Jews  keep  the  Passover.  To  avoid  this,  ha 
imif ormly  lessens  tiie  moon's  age  by  a  day,  taking  care,  as  much  as 
possible,  that  all  the  necessary  errors  of  the  imperfect  cyiL^  shall  have 
the  same  effect>  namely,  that  of  lessening  the  moon's  age,  or  throwing 
the  new  moons  forward.  Accordingly,  ms  new  moons  are  seldom  on 
the  real  day,  generally  one  or  two  days  in  advanoe,  about  as  much  of 
one  as  of  the  other,  and  sometimes  even  three  days  in  advance.  It  is 
therefore  very  important  to  remember  that  the  moon  of  the  calendar 
is  not  the  moon  of  the  heavens,  and  not  even  the  mean  moon  of  the 
astronomers.  So  that  in  the  act  of  parliament,  instead  of  the  full 
moon  rbeiDg  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  day)  of  the  heavens  (the  first 
day  bemg  tiiat  of  new  moon),  should  have  been  read  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  moon  of  the  calendar.  There  is  evidentiy  a  oompeosating 
effect ;  tha  fourteenth  day  of  a  moon,  which  bp^ns  for  tha  most  part 
one  or  two  days  after  Uie  moon  of  the  heavens,  is  of  course  generally 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  day  of  the  moon  of  the  heavens. 

Clavius  uses  the  Dionysian  cyde  in  a  way  which  we  mav  describe  sa 
follows : — ^Neglecting  the  preceding  arbitral  alteration,  which  may  be 
made  once  for  all  when  everything  else  is  done,  there  are  two  tUngs 
to  be  provided  for.  First,  the  defect  of  the  cycle  itself,  the  error  of 
which  is  to  advance  the  new  and  full  moons  by  a  day  in  aboat  SOO 
vears ;  Clavius  took  it  to  be  eight  days  in  2500  years,  iod  soootduigiy 
he  allowed  one  day  for  sevan  periods  of  800  years,  and  then  one  day 
for  a  period  of  400  vears,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  Next,  the  aban- 
donment of  three  leap-years  in  every  four  oenturie*,  whioh^  thou^ 
necessary  for  keeping  the  equinox  at  or  about  one  day  of  one  month, 
would  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  oyde  of  nineteen  yearik  There  art 
then  two  shiftings,  ss  it  were,  of  the  ^de  necessary— arbittmiy  site* 
rations  of  the  moon's  sge  at  certain  periods  (we  are  now  speaking  only 
of  the  calendar  moon).    We  ahall  now  give  a  set  of  oy^m,  tmaib^ag 
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tlie  one  already  gtvegcL,  wMch  la  that  of  our  own  time,  from  wMch  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  the  shifts  apparent^  and  to  connect  them  with 
the  above-mentioned  necessary  corrections.  Tables  of  this  form  were 
not  given  by  Clavius  himself,  but  were  published  in  England,  we 
believe  by  Lord  Macclesfield,  at  the  time  of  the  discussions  preceding 
the  alteration  of  the  style  in  1752» 

In  the  first  column  are  the  days  of  the  month,  from  March  21  to 
April  25,  and  Easter  may  fall  on  any  one  of  these  davs  except  the  first. 
In  the  second  column  are  the  dominical  letters,  explamed  in  Dominioal 
IiEtTEA,  and  which  can  be  found  by  the  table  there  given.  In  leap- 
year,  take  the  second  letter  of  the  year  in  finding  Easter.  Then  follow 
certadn  colunms,  each  of  which  has  a  heading  to  show  to  what  years  it 
belongs.  Thus,  the  column  headed  1700-1899  belongs  to  all  yeazs 
from  1  TOO  to  1699,  both  inclusive.  These  columns  contain  the  nineteen 
golden  numbers  variously  dispersed.  Every  year  has  its  golden  number 
found  thus :  add  1  to  the  year  and  divide  by  19 ;  the  remainder,  or  19, 
if  there  be  no  remainder,  is  the  golden  number. 
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^Mce  the  fiMt  of  thes6  columns,  namely,  1583-1699.  Opposite  to 
April  6  18  "written  the  number  15.  This  means  that,  from  1583  to 
1699^  whenever  tiie  golden  number  is  15,  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
calendar  moon  id  the  8tii  of  April.  And  so  in  like  manner  throughout 
these  oohmms  each  golden  number  is  written  opposite  the  6aj  which 
is  the  fourteenth  of  the  calendar  moon  when  that  golden  number 
<x;curs.  Thus  from  2600  to  2899,  the  fourteenth  of  the  paschal 
(calendar)  moon  is  always  on  the  2nd  of  April  whenever  the  golden 
number  ik  16. 

Let  us  now  ftuppcee  the  first  column  constructed.  It  is  contrived| 
IB  before  noticed^  so  as  to  make  the  calendar  full  moona  f oUow  the  real 
onea.  To  keep  wis  up,  whatever  alterations  must  be  made  in  a  cycle 
adap^^  ^  ^^  i^  moon,  the  same  must  be  made  for  the  calendar 
moon.  As  far  as  1699  no  alteration  is  requisite,  for  Clavius  does  not 
make  the  first  alteration  on  account  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  cycle 
till  ISOO,  and  the  year  1600  is  leap-year  in  the  Gregorian  calendar  as 
vrell  as  in  the  old  one.  The  reader  must  remember  that  the  cycle  of 
19  yeeetB  to  one  in  which  every  fourth  year  is  leap-year.  As  soon  as 
1700  oomeii,  we  have  a  fourth  year  which  is  not  leap-vea^  so  that  the 
day  which  would  have  been  called  February  29  is  called  March  1,  and 
flo  on.  Bach  golden  number  then  is  written  (me  place  lower  from  1700 
to  1899  ;  though  it  would  better  have  represented  the  reason  of  the 
chaDg;e  u  each  day  of  the  month  had  been  written  one  place  higher. 
The  same  thing  takes  plaoe  at  1800 ;  but  here  Clavius  puts  the  moon 
back  a  day,  or  makes  his  calendar  moon  a  day  older,  to  correct  the 
««camulated  error  of  the  cycle.  But  the  previous  step  makes  the 
ealendai*  moon,  at  any  gyen  day,  a  nominal  day  younger  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  These  two  changes  desl^oy  each  other*s  effect  in 
1800,  and  Ihe  cycle  contmues  vmaltered  till  1899.  At  1900  the  first 
change  ia  repeated ;  but  2000  ia  leap-year  in  the  new  calendar,  and 
therefore  no  change  is  then  requisite.    And  agun,  though  2100  is  not 


leap-year,  yet  as  300  years  have  elapsed,  the  correction  for  the  &ult  of 
the  cycle  is  introduced  at  the  same  time  with  that  for  the  abandoned 
leap-year,  and  the  two  destroy  each  other's  e^fbcts,  as  before.  This 
column  then  is  good  till  2199.  The  next  column  is  now  easily  explained : 
but  in  the  next  one  to  that,  or  2400-2499,  we  begin  with  a  year  in 
which  the  correction  for  the  cycle  is  to  be  made  without  bemg  de- 
stroyed by  that  arising  from  abandoning  leap-year.  That  is,  the  moon, 
on  any  Jg"^^^  <1&7>  is  to  be  a  day  older  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  The  numbers  mxist  then  each  be  put  back  a  d^,  which  is  seen 
to  be  done.  In  this  manner,  if  it  be  remembered  that,  be«;inning  at 
1800,  seven  following  corrections  of  the  cycle  are  made  at  £e  end  ol 
periods  of  300  years  each,  and  then  one  at  the  end  of  400  years — the 
reader  would  be  able  to  construct  farther  cycles  for  himself,  if  it  were 
not  for  one  peculiarity  which  we  now  notice. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  colimms  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  in  one 
or  two  places  numbers  which  do  not  rise  or  fall  with  the  rest.  This 
was  a  sacrifice  of  uniformity  to  the  desire  of  preserving  one  charac- 
teristic of  the  old  calendar,  namely,  that  the  fourteenth  of  the  calendar 
moon  never  fell  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  at  any  two  epochs 
which  were  within  nineteen  years  of  each  other.  This  would  have 
happened  sometimes,  owing  to  the  corrections  above  described :  and 
Clavius  took  a  very  simple  method  of  avoiding  it,  which  is  ejqplained  in 
the  article  already  cited.  The  effect  of  his  method  is  to  produce  the 
slight  departure  m)m  imiformity  of  alteration  above  noted. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  calendar  which  is  now  in  use,  one, 
two,  or  even  three  days  of  error  have  not  (provided  the  moon  was 
made  too  young,  not  too  old)  been  thought  of  so  much  consequence  as 
either  ease  of  calculation^  or  attention  to  existing  notions  upon  the 
subject.  Of  this  we  entirely  approve,  and  agree  with  Clavius  in 
asserting  that  any  rule  which  is  fixed  would  be  better  than  diversity  of 
usage. 

To  find  £aster  by  the  preceding  table,  first  find  the  golden  number, 
and  then  the  dominical  letter.  [Dominical  Lstteb.]  Ttke  the  proper 
column,  and  find  out  the  day  opposite  to  which  tne  golden  number 
stands.  Go  on  from  that  day  to  the  next  foUowuM  day  which  has  the 
dominical  letter  opposite  to  it:  that  day  is  &ster  Sunday.  For 
example,  take  1847.  Add  one,  and  divide  by  19 ;  the  remainder  is  5, 
the  golden  number.  The  dominical  letter  found  in  the  article  oited  is 
d.  In  the  column  1700-1899,  we  find  5  opposite  to  March  30,  which 
Is  the  fourteenth  <^  the  calendar  moon.  The  next  C  is  oj^Kwite  April  4, 
which  is  Easter  Sunday. 

Again,  to  find  Kaster  in  2384.  t>ivide  2385  by  19,  and  the  remainder 
is  10,  the  golden  nimiber.  The  dominioal  letter  (the  second)  is  G. 
In  the  column  2300-2399  the  10  is  opposite  to  April  7,  and  the  next  G 
is  opposite  to  April  8,  which  is  Easter  Sunday. 

The  dominical  letter  may  be  found  by  a  short  caloulatioa  as 
follows : — 

I.  Add  one  to  the  given  year. 

II.  Take  the  quotient  of  the  given  year,  divided  by  four,  neglecting 
the  remainder. 

III.  Take  16  from  the  centiuial  figures  of  the  given  year,  if  it  can 
be  done. 

IV.  Divide  III.  by  4,  neglecting  the  remainder.  ^ 

V.  From  the  sum  of  I.»  IL,  and  IV.,  subtract  III. 

VI.  The  remainder  of  V.,  after  diviaon  by  7,  ia  the  number  under 
dominical  letter  in 

G    ]?    E    D    0    B    A 
0     1     d     3     4    6     6 

But  il  the  year  be  l^p-year,  it  is  the  second  dominical  letter  which 
ia  thus  f  oimd. 
As  instances,  take  1847  and  2384,  as  above  given. 

I.  1848  2385 

II.  461  £96 

UL  2  r 

IV.  0  1 

V.  2307  8976 

VI.  4  (0)  0  (G) 

The  above  is  for  new  style ;  for  old  style  proceed  as  follows  :  To  the 
number  of  the  year  add  its  quotient  when  divided  by  4,  and  4  :  the 
remaunder,  after  division  by  7,  is  to  be  used  as  the  VL  ol  the  preeeding 
rule^    Thus  for  1583,  we  have 


7)1982 

288  Rem.  1.  Dominical  Letter  F 

The  cycle  for  Easter-day,  old  style,  is  given  at  the  beginning* 
The  sole  authority  on  tiie  subject  of  the  Qfegorian  Calendar  is,  of 
course,  Clavius,  the  authorised  contriver  of  it>  or  at  least  the  pereon 
to  whom  the  other  delegates  of  the  Roman  see  (if  indeed  any  of  them 
took  any  share  in  the  execution  of  the  plan)  intrusted  the  explanation 
of  it.  In  his  work  already  mentioned,  he  has  given  all  the  results  for 
eveiy  year  from  1600  to  5000 :  he  thinks  his  rule  will  be  correct 
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enough  as  far  as  .8000.  On  the  mathematical  part  of  the  calendar  full 
informfttion  will  be  found  in  Delambre's  '  Histoire  de  rAstronomie 
Hodeme/  and  Lalande*s '  Astronomy.' 

With  regard  to  the  faulty  explanation  in  the  act  of  parliament^  we  find 
that  it  was  copied  literally  from  the  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer.  In  this 
work  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1662,  directly  after  the  convoca- 
tion which  met  at  the  RMtoration  of  the  monarchy  had  made  the 
alterations  mentioned  in  Lxtubqt.  The  explanation  was  therefore 
added  by  this  convocation.  Supposing  the  calendar  moon  to  be  spoken 
of,  it  would  have  been  correct  if  the  second  clause  had  been  omitted. 
For  the  calendar  full  noon  is  always  the  fifteenth  day,  and  it  is  dear 
that  "the  Sunday  after  the  fourteenth,  or  the  next  Simday  if  the 
fourteenth  fall  on  Sunday"  is  the  same  thing  as  "the  Sunday  after  the 
fifteenth,  or  the  fifteenth  itself,  if  it  be  Sunday."  Finding  definitions 
of  Easter  by  the  fifteenth,  in  the  second  of  ike  two  ways  just  men- 
tioned, to  nave  occurred  in  times  anterior  to  the  Restoration,  we 
suppose  that  the  expl»iation  of  1662  was  the  result  of  a  confusion 
of  the  two. 

EASTER  DUES.    rOrFiBnros.] 

EAVE&    [H0UBB8.J 

EBB.    [Tides.] 

EBIONITES,  a  sect  of  Christian  Jews,  which  existed  m  Palestine 
and  other  parts  of  the  East  in  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries  of  our  era. 
Like  the  Kazarenes,  with  whom  they  have  been  often  confounded, 
they  continued  to  observe  the  precepts  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
law ;  they  kept  both  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sunday,  made  their  ablu- 
tions, used  unleavened  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  EuchiLiist,  and, 
moreover,  abstained  from  eating  flesh.  Still  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
formed  a  distinct  sect  till  after  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Hadrian,  when  they  became  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Church  by 
their  dogmas  as  well  as  by  their  external  practices.  Origen,  Epiphanius, 
Eusebius,  and  other  early  fathers,  distinguish  two  sorts  of  Ebionites, 
— namely,  those  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  asserting 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  though  endowed  with  a  pro- 
phetic gift;  and  those  who  maintained  that  he  was  bom  of  a  virgin, 
but  denied  his  pre-existence  as  Qod.  The  Ebionites  in  genend  acknow- 
ledged only  one  gospel,  namely,  the  Hebrew  one,  which  ^es  by  the 
name  of  St.  Matthew,  and  that  one  mutilated.  They  discarded  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposties,  and  especially  the  Episties  of  St^  Paul,  whom 
they  considered  as  an  apostate  from  the  old  law.  They  had  several 
apocryphal  books;  among  others,  a  life  of  St.  Peter.  The  earlier 
Ebionites  lived  a  regular  life,  and  many  of  them  observed  celibacy, 
which  they  held  in  great  esteem.  The  later  Ebionites  became  much 
more  lax  in  their  morals.  The  name  of  Ebionites  is  said  by  Eusebius, 
Origen,  and  Irenseus,  to  be  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  of  contempt, 
meaning  **  poor  low  people,"  which  the  Jews  applied  to  those  of  their 
countrymen  who  had  embraced  Christianity.  Others  have  derived  it 
from  a  philosopher  of  the  name  of  Ebion,  whose  existence  however  is 
doubtfuL  Epiphanius  speaks  at  length  of  the  Ebionites,  but  he  con- 
founds them  with  other  sects,  and  his  account  cannot  be  trusted.  The 
Ebionites  never  rose  into  much  importance,  and  exercised  but  littie 
influence  on  the  spread  of  Christianity.  (Mosheim,  ItutUutes  of  Eeda. 
Butory,  with  notet  by  Dr.  Murdoch ;  Neander,  Kirch/engeuikUkte,) 

EBULLITION  {dmOio,  to  boil).  Under  BoiLiNa  of  Liquids  were 
given  the  chemical  and  physical  aspects  of  ebullition.     Under  the 

S resent  head  we  propose  to  notice  what  is  called  the  ipheroidal  ttaie  of 
quidi,  which  has  of  late  years  attracted  considerable  attention. 
In  1756  Leidenfrost  called  attention  to  the  fitct  that,  when  water  is 
allowed  to  fall  upon  a  red-hot  iron  plate,  it  does  not  boH,  but  forms 
into  drops,  which  roll  or  lump  about  for  a  considerable  time.  This 
experiment  has  attracted  uie  attention  at  various  times  of  such  men  as 
Klaproth,  Count  Rumford,  Pouillet,  and  Dumas ;  and  it  came  to  be 
shown  as  a  class  experiment,  in  which  case  a  small  platinum  crucible 
is  strongly  heated  by  means  of  a  copious  flame  from  the  spirit-lamp, 
and  water  is  dropped  into  it  from  a  pipette  :  the  water  does  not  boU, 
but  the  drops  coalesce  and  roll  about  with  considerable  activity.  In  this 
way  about  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  crucible  may  be  filled ;  and, 
provided  the  heat  be  well  maintained,  the  water  does  not  only  not  boil, 
but  evaporates  very  slowly.  If,  however,  the  heat  be  inthdrawn,  the 
water  remains  quiet  for  about  half  a  minute,  and  then  suddenly  bursts 
into  steam  and  disappears.  In  1837^  Mr.  Tomlinson  C  Mechanics' 
Magazine,'  No.  708)  showed  that  other  liquids  might  be  substituted 
for  water  in  the  above  enMiiment,  such  as  pyrozilic  spirit,  spirits  of 
wine,  sulphuric  ether,  and  even  mercury;  but  the  last  is  quickly  dissi- 
pated. Such  fluids  as  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  hot  metal, 
such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  olive  oil,  and  sulphuric  add,  were  immediately 
decomposed  and  ftdled  to  produce  the  effect.  The  same  writer  ('  Stu- 
dents' Manual  of  Natural  Philosophy,'  1838)  also  showed  that  many 
saline  solutions  could  be  used  instead  of  water ;  but  the  most  curious 
result  obtamed  by  him  was  the  use  of  a  hot  liquid  surface  instead  of 
a  metallic  one,  such  as  a  fixed  oil,  raised  to,  the  temperature  of  450"  or 
600",  Some  care  is  required  in  this  experiment :  the  liquid,  such  as 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  must  be  delivered  from  a  pipette,  with  a  steady 
hand,  directly  on  to  the  surface  of  the  hot  oil;  not  allowed  to  fall, 
otherwise  the  liquid  may  sink  under  the  surface,  generate  steam  with 
explosive  violence,  and  scatter  about  the  hot  oiL  If,  while  a  globule 
of  water  be  rotating  on  the  hot  oil,  a  globule  of  ether  be  also  pkoed  on 
it  the  two  drops  will  coalesce  and  continue  to  rotate  as  one  globule 


the  ether  forming  the  outer  surface  of  the  drop.  Turpentine  f ormB  * 
disc  on  the  hot  oil,  and  quickly  disappears  by  evaporation ;  but  pyroic 
Hie  spirit  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  form  globules.  Sulphuric  ether 
aJso  forms  a  globule  on  the  surface  of  hot  water  and  hot  mercury. 
Sulphuric  ac&  heated  to  about  400*  may  also  be  used  as  the  heated 
surface  for  ether  and  alcohol ;  but  turpentine  and  naphtha  form  diaoa 
which  quickly  blacken  the  acid.  Mr.  Tomlinson  refers  to  an  experi- 
ment by  Peruns,  in  which  a  pl^inum  capsule,  pierced  with  a  multitude 
of  holes  like  a  cofiee-stndner,  which  would  not  of  course  hold  water 
while  cold,  retained  it  when  strongly  heated  in  oonsequoioe  of  water 
asauming  the  spheroidal  state. 

The  physicists  who  had  examined  this  phenomenon  were  pretty  well 
agreed  that  the  water,  when  in  the  globular  or  spheroidal  state,  was 
below  its  boiling  points  Of  this  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  doubt ; 
but  what  the  exact  temperature  vras  had  not  been  determined,  any 
more  than  why  the  liquids,  in  the  midst  of  so  high  a  temperature, 
should  be  so  littie  influenced  by  it.  Rumford  supposed  it  to  be  due 
"  to  the  reflection  of  caloric  operating  on  the  surface  of  the  drops  of 
water."  Pouillet  supposes  that "  the  calorific  rays  emanatiing  from  the 
vessel  traverse  the  water  too  easily  when  they  are  very  hot.  Dumaa 
('  Chimie  Appliqu^  aux  Arts,'  L  82),  while  admitting  the  fact»  thinks 
"  it  ought  to  caution  us  a^;ainst  the  accidents  which  a  steam-boiler  is 
liable  to  produce,  when  raised  accidentally  to  a  hi^  temperature;  for 
it  might  happen  that  it  ceases  to  furnish  steam,  and,  nevertheleM,  a 
reduction  of  temperature  would  cause  an  explosion.  Plates  of  fusible 
metal  are  especially  usef  id  in '  preventing  accidents '  of  this  kind,  since 
they  limit  the  temperature  that  can  be  attained  by  the  boiler ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  a  valve  would  not  be  raised  at  the  moment  when  this 
singular  phenomenon  should  diiq>lay  itseH" 

In  1845-6  M.  Boutigny  exhibited  some  remarkable  enerimenis  on 
this  subject  before  the  British  Association,  and  in  several  institutions 
of  the  metropolis;  among  others,  in  the  laboratory  of  King's  College, 
where  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  The  most 
remarkable  effect  was  the  freezing  of  water  in  a  red-  or  white-hot 
crucible,  for  which  purpose  advantage  was  taken  of  the  low  boiling- 
point  (that  is,  140°  Fahr.)  of  liquid  sulphiAnous  add.  Thia  assumes 
the  spheroidal  state  a  littie  below  14*;  and  if  water  be  dropped  into 
the  crucible,  it  immediately  falls  considerably  below  its  fineenng-point, 
and  a  lump  of  solid  ice  can  be  turned  out  of  the  growing  vessel 
into  the  hand  Faraday  has  even  carried  the  matter  furSier,  by 
freezing  mercury  under  similar  circumstances,  substituting  for  the 
sulphurous  add  a  solution  of  solid  carbonic  add  in  ether.  By  means 
of  this  mixture,  a  degree  of  cold  has  been  obtained  equal  to  about 
— 166" ;  and  as  mercury  freezes  at  — 39%  we  can  understand  how  the 
mixture  will  assume  the  spheroidal  state  in  the  red-hot  cmdble,  and 
mercury  be  readily  frozen.  Boutigny  also  placed  iodine  on  an  ignited 
platinum  capsule,  when  it  melted,  formed  a  spheroidal  black-looking 
mass,  which  rolled  about  and  gave  off  but  little  vapour.  But  when 
the  source  of  heat  was  withdrawn,  an  abundant  evolution  of  violet- 
coloured  fumes  took  place.  A  thick  cylinder  of  silver  was  heated  to 
redness,  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  wire  into  a  glass  of  water,  when  it 
quietiv  remained  for  a  considerable  time.  But  perlu^  the  most 
remarkable  result  was  the  impunity  with  which  M.  Boutigny  passed 
his  hand  backwards  and  forwards  through  a  stream  of  cast  iron  as  it 
issued  from  the  furnace,  thus  showing  that  the  old  ordeal  by  fire  was 
not  so  formidable  a  trial  as  would  at  first  sight  appear,  ^e  above 
phenomena  admit  of  explanation :  first,  on  the  fact  that,  whenever 
the  liquids  are  thrown  upon  strongly-heated  surfaces,  a  poxiion  of  the 
liquid  is  immediately  converted  into  vi^ur,  upon  whidi  the  globule 
rests  as  on  a  cushion.  Now  as  this  vapour  is  a  Dad  conductor  of  heat, 
it  shidds  the  globule  from  the  conducting  powers  of  tiie  heated  surface. 
In  the  second  place,  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  tiie  globule 
carries  off  the  neat  as  fast  as  it  arrives,  and  thus  maintainw  the  globule 
at  a  temperature  below  that  of  its  boiling-point.  The  spheroidal  form 
of  the  drop  is  a  joint  effect  of  gravity  and  cohedon  among  the  fluid 
particles.  There  must  also  be  taken  into  account  the  repuldve  force 
exerted  by  heat  under  the  circumstances.  So  necessary  is  the  condition 
that  the  liquid  in  the  spheroidal  state  shall  be  bdow  boiling,  that  if  a 
liquid  actually  in  the  state  of  ebullition  be  introduced  intouie  red-hot 
cmdble,  its  temperature  sinks  from  6"  to  7*  bdow  its  boiling-point. 

According  to  Boutigny,  all  liquids  are  capable  of  awniming  this  state; 
but  in  all  cases  the  heated  surface  must  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the 
boiling-point  of  the  liquid :  if  the  latter  be  low,  the  former  must  be 
comparatively  low  also.  The  required  temperature  depends  partly  on 
the  conducting  power  of  the  plate,  and  partly  on  the  latent  heat  of 
the  vapour :  as  this  is  small,  the  heat  of  the  plate  may  approximate 
more  nearly  to  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid.  The  lowest  heat  of  ihe 
plate  required  to  throw  water  into  the  spheroidal  state  ii  said  to  be 
340"*  Fahr.;  alcohol,  273"*;  ether,  142^  The  temperature  of  each 
liquid  in  the  spheroidal  state  is  supposed  to  be  as  definite  as  its 
boiling-point.  Boutigny  gives  205*7*  Fahr.  as  the  temperature  of  the 
spheroidal  state  of  water,  167*9*  for  that  of  alcohol,  98*6^  for  that  of 
ether,  and  13*1*  for  that  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  spheroidd  state  may 
be  produced  in  vacuo.  In  the  experiment  in  which  the  moist  hand  is 
made  to  cut  a  stream  of  molten  iron,  the  moisture  of  the  hand  forms 
the  cushion  of  steam  which  prevents  the  metd  from  ooming  in  contact 
with  the  skin. 

An  ingenious  application  of  the  spherddal  condition  of  liquids  ia 
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Bometimos  made  in  the  glaas-house  in  blowing  globes  or  cylinders  of 
lai^  aize  :  the  globular  form  is  first  given  by  means  of  open  hemisphe- 
rical wooden  moulds;  and^  to  prevent  them  from  being  burnt,  the 
workman  pours  into  them  a  small  quantity  of  water,  which  protects 
the  wood,  and,  amuming  the  spheroidal  state^  does  not  cool  the  molten 
glass. 

ECBALIXTM  0FFICINABX7H,  (Richard),  is  the  name  now  given  to 
the  plant,  the  unripe  fruit  of  which  furnishes  the  ekiterium  of  the 
Kateria  Medica.  Its  familiar  name  is  Wild  Cucumber,  or  Asses' 
Cucumber,  indicative  of  its  appearance,  and  hurtful  properties  to  those 
who  incautiously  employ  it*  Its  medical  or  profession^  employment 
wiU  generally  be  sufficiently  careful — ^but  as  its  incautious  handling 
even  may  lead  to  serious,  if  not  fatal  effects,  it  is  proper  that  these 
should  be  guarded  against.  The  exhalation  from  the  fruit,  which  can 
nadily  be  absorbed  through  the  human  skin,  is  capable  of  producing 
as  strong  effects  as  a  dose  of  the  substance  taken  by  the  mouth.  An 
instance  is  recorded  where  a  small  portion  of  the  plant,  with  onlv  one 
or  two  small  fruits  on  it,  carried  in  the  hat  for  not  more  than  an  hour, 
poduced  violent  headache,  vomiting,  and  pui^ging,  followed  by  a 
degree  of  exhausting  depression,  almost  fataL 

The  other  points  connected  with  this  plant  are  treated  of  under 
XoBXODiCA  in  the  Kat.  Hist.  Diy.,  and  under  Elatsrin,  in  Abtb 
AHi>Sci.Div. 

ECCENTRIC  IN  MACHINERY.    [Exokhtrio.] 

ECCLESIASTES,  or  THE  PREACHER,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  placed  after  the  Proverbs  and  before  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon. The  English  title  is  adopted  from  that  in  the  Greek  ^ptuagint 
CE«cXi|0'UHrr^y,  EederiatUi),  which  is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  title 
nSnp>  ^o^tUth,  that  is,  one  who  calls  together  or  oJls  out  to  an  assem- 
bly--4  public  dedaimer  or  preacher.  A  review  of  the  various  learned 
interpretations  of  this  term  is  given  in  Mr.  Holden's  work  on  Eccle- 
Dastes,  p.  31.  Widely  different  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  many 
Biblical  critics  concerning  the  author,  date,  and  design  of  this  portion 
of  the  Bible.  The  genenu  supposition  that  Ecclesiastes  was  written  by 
Solomon  is  apparently  warranted  by  the  passages  i.  1, 12, 16,  ii.  4-9, 
vidiich  designate  the  author  as  the  son  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  and  the 
greatest  possessor  of  wealth  and  wisdom  in  Jerusalem.  The  writen 
of  the  Talmud,  and  Rabbi  Kimchi  attribute  this  book,  as  well  as 
Proverbs  and  the  Song,  to  King  Hezekiah  or  the  prophet  Isaiah.  The 
Bev.  G.  Holden,  in  his  '  Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,' 
ably  contends  for  its  authorship  bv  Solomon,  in  his  old  age,  when  he 
had  repented  of  his  former  practices,  and  says,  "  Many  parts  of  the 
work  itself  corroborate  this  opinion.  The  aclmowledgment  of  nume- 
rous follies  and  delusions  implies  that  it  was  composed  after  the  author 
had  apostatiBed  from  Jehovah,  and  had  subsequently  repented  of  his 
past  misconduct."  This  view  seems  by  far  the  best  supported  by  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  book;  notwithstanding  the  opposition  founded 
on  style,  and  certain  asserted  minute  inconsistencies  by  many  (German, 
French,  and  English  authors.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  ('  Preface  to  Eccle- 
aiastes/  in  his  ed.  of  the  Bible)  asserts  that  the  traditionary  notion 
entertained  by  the  Jews  and  many  Christian  divines,  as  Jerome,  Huet, 
Michaehs,  fta,  that  Ecclesiastes  was  written  by  Solomon  in  his  old  age, 
after  recovering  from  idolatry  and  sensuality,  is  an  assumption  which 
never  has  been  nor  can  be  proved  to  be  true ;  for  since  it  was  "  when 
Solomon  was  o2e2,that  his  heart  was  turned  away  after  other  gods  by  his 
700  wives  and  300  concubines  "  (1  Kings,  ii  3  and  4) ;  and  as  he  died 
about  the  age  of  sixty,  the  supposition  of  a  final  period  of  philosophical 
and  pious  contrition  is  not  warranted  by  probability.  "  The  language," 
ays  the  same  divine, "  puzzles  me  not  a  little ;  Chaldaisms,  Syriasms, 
axid  Chaldee  words  are  frequent,  and  the  style  is  that  of  the  authors 
who  lived  at  or  after  the  captivity."  Bishop  Lowth  remarks  that  the 
style  is  peculiar;  the  diction  low,  exceedingly  obscure,  loose,  uncon- 
nected, and  resembling  conversation.  ('Pnelect.'  24.)  The  general 
opinion  of  the  commentators,  that  the  design  of  the  book  is  to  inquire 
about  the  tuprtme  good,  and  to  show  that  it  consists  in  religious 
wisdom,  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Holden,  with  the  idea,  also,  of  its  con- 
sisting of  two  divisions:  the  first,  to  verse  10  of  chap,  vi,  being 
occupied  in  setting  forth  the  vanity  of  all  the  labours  and  enjoyments 
of  human  life ;  the  second,  in  eulogising  religious  wisdom  and  describing 
its  nature  and  effects.  This  wisdom  has  nothing  sensual ;  it  is  holy 
and  spiritual ;  and  forms  the  ultimate  good  for  creatures  who  are  to 
be  responsible  for  their  actions.  The  book  was  included  in  the  canon 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  alluded  to  and  sanctioned  by  our  Saviour  in 
Luke  xxiv.  44,  and  by  St.  Paul  in  2  Timothy  iii.  16. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIONERS.  The  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners are  a  body  corporate,  created  by  the  statute  6  ft  7  WiU. 
IV.  c  77,  for  certain  purposes  and  with  certain  powers  therein  named. 
The  great  inequalitiee  in  the  extent  and  income  of  the  dioceses  of 
England  and  Wales,  in  the  duties  and  receipts  of  the  cathedral  and 
collegiate  bodies,  and  in  the  extent  of  parishes  and  the  annual  value  of 
the  benefices  of  the  Church  of  England,  after  long  and  angry  comments, 
gave  rise  in  1835  to  the  issue  of  two  commissioos,  directing  the 
persons  named  therein  to  consider  the  state  of  the  dioceses  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  their  revenues,  and  the  more  equal  distribution 
of  episcopal  duties;  and  of  the  several  cathedral  and  collegiate 
eliurches,  with  a  vie^  to  the  suggestion  of  such  measures  as  might 
render  them  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Established  Church ; 
and  further^  to  devise  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  cure  of  souls 


with  special  reference  to  the  residence  of  the  clergy  on  their  respective 
benefices.  These  commissioners  made  four  reports,  recommending 
various  alterations,  and  the  appointment  of  permanent  commissioners, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  laying  before  the  sovereign  in  council 
such  schemes  as  should  appear  to  them  to  be  best  adapted  for  carrying 
those  recommendations  into  effect ;  the  Crown  being  empowerea  to 
make  orders  ratifying  such  schemes,  having  the  full  force  of  law.  The 
statute  above  mentioned  was  passed  in  consequence ;  and  imder  its 
provisions  a  great  many  beneficial  alterations  have  been  and  are  being 
effected.  The  recommendations  contained  in  the  four  reports  of  the 
original  commissionera  have  also  been  carried  out,  with  certain  modifi* 
cations  and  amendments,  to  which  the  sanction  of  Parliament  was 
required  and  obtained  (see  1  &  2  Viet.  oc.  80, 106, 108 ;  2  &  3  Vict  cc 
9, 14;  3  &  4  Vict  c.  118 ;  4  &  5  Vict.  c.  39 ;  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  77 ;  10  & 
11  Vict.  00.  98, 108 ;  13  k  14  Vict.  c.  41 ;  16  &  17  Vict,  c  50).  The 
chief  features  of  the  alterations  thus  effected  are  the  equalisation  of 
the  territorial  extent  of  the  dioceses,  the  creation  of  the  new  sees  of 
Ripon  and  Manchester,  and  the  union  of  the  sees  of  Qloucester  and 
Bristol.  The  revenues  of  the  sees  have  also  been  equalised,  by 
augmenting  the  income  of  the  smaller  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
laii;er.  Cathedral  and  collegiate  bodies  have  also  been  regulated. 
The  powers  and  constitution  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Comnusdoners  have 
been  amended  by  the  stat.  8  &  4  Vict.  c.  118,  s.  78 :  and  by  the 
appointment  of  Church  Estates  Commissionen,  who  are  ex  qffieio 
members  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  (18  &  14  Vict.  o.  94 ;  14  ft 
15  Vict,  a  104;  19  &  20  Vict  c.  74) ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  transfer  to 
them  of  the  powers  of  the  Church-Building  CommissionerSi 

ECCLESL&STICAL  COURTS.  Tribunals  in  which  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  exercise  jurisdiotion  over  matters  within  their  controL 
Long  previous  to  the  Conquest,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Danish  and 
Saxon  kings,  the  bishops  and  clergy  hdd  synods  or  councils.  (See  Sir 
H.  Spelman,  Wilkins' '  Concilia,'  Johnstone's  '  Canons  and  Constitu- 
tions.*) The  bishops  also  as^sted  as  counsellors  in  the  national 
Witten-gamotte  (the  antetype  of  our  parliament),  and  assisted  in 
common  with  the  shire-reeves,  or  shenffs,  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Shortly  after  the  Conquest,  William  promulgated  a  charter, 
whereby  he  severed  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  thereby  creating 
for  the  latter  a  distinct  and  independent  authority,  and  a  law  was 
passed  to  the  effect  that  no  bishop  should  take  oogmsance  of  secular 
matters,  and  that  no  lay  tribunal  should  take  cognisance  of  matters 
affecting  the  deigy  or  relating  to  the  church.  Hence  may  be  traced 
the  origin  of  the  present  several  ecclesiastical  courts  throughout  the 
land,  and  their  independent  jurisdiction  has  from  time  to  time  been 
confirmed  by  canons,  emanating  it  is  true  from  ecclesiastical  authority, 
but  appUed  by  le^slative  enactment,  sometimes  restraining  their 
power,  at  others  confirming  and  enlarging  it.  (For  example,  see 
13  Edw.  L  St  4,  o.  1 ;  9  Edw.  L  st  1,  a  1 ;  50  Edw.  IIL  o.  4;  2  & 
3  Edw.  VL  c.  13 ;  and  Coke's '  Inst,'  663.) 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  early  English  monarchy  to  foster  the  power 
of  the  church  as  a  check  to  that  of  the  barons  or  nobles  of  the  land, 
who  struggled  to  interpose  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law  as  a  barrier 
to  regal  assumption.  But  the  sovereign  f  oimd  that  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  culminating  as  it  did  in  the  Pope  of  Rome,  he  being  the 
ultimate  appellee,  interfered  with,  if  it  did  not  usurp,  his  functu>n  of 
government,  in  as  much  as  it  declared  the  clergy  amenable  to  the 
ecclesiastic^  authority  alone,  be  their  offence  what  it  might;  and  thus 
Henry  IL  caused  to  be  framed,  as  a  check,  the  '  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,' whereby  the  clergy  were  made  amenable  to  the  secular 
power  in  secular  matters.  But  the  ecclesiastical  courts  still  retained 
fuU  power  to  adjudicate  upon  all  matters  affecting  the  clergy  in  their 
peculiar  vocation,  and  also  upon  all  spiritual  matters  affecting  the 
laity  (which,  in  their  language,  concerned  the  health  of  the  soul). 
And  thus,  even  after  the  Reformation,  numbers  of  persons,  even  in 
Protestant  times,  were  sent  to  the  dungeon  and  the  faggot  for  heresy 
or  unsound  doctrine,  by  these  tribunals,  from  which  there  was  no 
appeal,  and  where  ofttimes  prejudice  and  zeal  usurped  the  province  of 
justice. 

As  far  back  as  July,  1880,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  practice  and  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  report  of  the  Commissioners,  which  was 
presented  in  1881,  was  signed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  and 
three  of  the  bishops,  the  two  chief  justices,  the  chief  oaron, 
and  several  other  persons  of  authority  and  eminence.  This  report 
gives  tiie  most  correct  and  authentic  account  which  exists  of — 1.  The 
nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  2.  Of  the  course  of  proceeding  in 
eoclesiastiosd  suits;  and  3.  The  nature  of  the  processes,  practice,  and 
pleadings  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Other  commissions  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  and  bills  have  been  brought  into  Parliament 
from  time  to  time ;  and  in  consequence  a  great  change  has  at  length 
been  effected  with  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts :  they  no  longer  can  take  cognisance  of  testamentary  causes, 
nor  do  they  any  longer  retain  the  right  to  grant  probate  of  a  will 
or  letters  of  administration.  The  act  of  Parliament,  20  &  21  Vict. 
c.  77j  which  came  into  operation  on  the  11th  of  January,  1858,  has 
transferred  the  voluntary  and  contentious  jurisdiction  in  relation  to 
the  granting  or  revoking  wills  and  letters  of  administration  to  a 
newly.constituted  oourt>  called  the  "  Court  of  I^bate,"  its  functions 
to  beexerdsed  ia  the  name  of  the  Sovereign,  in  such  place  as  the 
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Sovenign  in  council  Bhall  from  time  to  time  appoint.  At  present  the 
ddurt  iits  in  Weetminater  Hall.  So  also  by  the  20  ft  21  Vict.  o.  85. 
are  they  deprived  of  their  jurisdiction  over  queBtions  of  marriage  and 
dltnrce.  The  poirer  t)f  granting  judicial  separations  (similar  to  those 
a  nrnnBd  H  HK&fo,  but  more  remedial  In  their  efiect)  is  now  vested  in 
the  crown,  as  also  the  power  of  dissolving  a  mamage.  p)rvoBCfi.l 
The  court  styled  Her  Majesty's  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 
Causes  alone  administers  matrimonial  law.  Subject  to  an  app^l  to  the 
HtJuse  of  Lords.  The  arehbishops  and  bishops,  however,  still  l^tain 
their  privilege  of  granting  licenses  to  marry  without  publication  of 

By  these  enactments  the  ecclesiastical  courts  have  lost  the  most 
important  of  their  functions,  but  they  still  retain  exclusive  cognisance 
of  all  spiritual  matters  concerning  the  clergy,  such  as  the  preaching  ot 
bublishing  of  unsound  doctrine,  that  is.  anything  repugnant  to  the 
Articles  or  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  also  their  dis- 
dpline,  that  is,  their  moral  conduct  and  mode  of  life ;  also  whether 
the  performance  of  the  chureh  service  is  at  variance  with  the  in- 
junctions of  the  rubric.    (The  Chureh  Discipline  Act,  8  &  4  Vict.,  c  86, 
ctefines  and  regulateSs  the  mode  of  procedure  against  ofifending  clergy- 
men, altiiough  its  previsions  are  by  no  means  perfect  in  attaining  its 
object).    They  also  can  inquire  into  the  refusal  of  a  bishop  to  institute 
the  presentee  of  a  patren  to  a  living  by  the  form  of  a  proceeding 
known  as  a  dupUx  querela;  non-payment  of  church-rates,  repair  of 
ohurches  and  la>culties  for  their  alteration,  the  extension  and  violation 
of  graveyards,  or  the  removal  of  bodies ;  the  right  to  peWd,  whether 
merely  a  possessory  right  or  one  confirmed  by  title  or  presumption ; 
brawling,  that  is,  violent  behaviour  in  t^e  church;  non-payment  of 
tithes  (where  there  is  no  modus  or  prescription,  in  whic^  case  the 
tnatter  Is  for  thB  temporal  courts) ;  simony,  also  a  matter  for  tem- 
poxtd  cognisance,  as  regards  a  layman.    These  are  questions  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  to  which  might  be  added 
incontinence,  swearing,  drunkenness,  absence  frem  churen,  and  other 
matters  which,  in  former  times,  it  was  deemed  the  duty  of  Mother 
Church  to  restrain  and  ptmish ;  but  such  proceedings  have  fallen  into 
desuetude. 

The  ordinary  ecclesiasticai  cotirts  are:  1.  The  Provlneiat  Covrts, 
being,  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  the  Court  of  Arches,  or  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal,  ^e  jurisdiction  of  which  is  settled  by  23  Hen.  VIII. 
b.  9,  ahd  the  Court  of  Peculiars;  and  in  the  province  of  York,  the 
Chancery  Court.  2.  The  Diocesan  CourU,  being  the  consistorial  court 
of  each  bishop,  eiereising  general  jurisdiction;  the  court  or  courts  of 
one  or  more  commissaries  appointed  bv  the  bishop,  or  fixed  by  custom, 
in  certain  dioceses,  to  exercise  general  jurisdiction,  within  prescribed 
limits ;  atid  the  court  or  courts  of  one  or  more  arehdeacons  or  their 
Of&cialB,  who  exercise  general  or  limited  jurisdiction,  according  to  the 
terms  of  their  patents,  ot  to  local  custom.  8.  There  are  also  Pectdiars 
of  various  descriptions  in  most  dioceses,  and  in  some  they  are  very 
numerous:  royal, arehiepiscopal,  episcopal,  decanal,  sub-decanal, pre- 
bendal,  rectorial,  and  vicarial 

The  Provincial  Courts  of  the  arehbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
arehbishop  of  York,  arb  independent  of  each  other  ;  the  process  of  one 
province  does  not  run  into  the  other,  but  is  sent  by  a  reauisition  from 
the  court  of  one  provitice  to  the  local  authori^  of  tne  other,  for 
oxecution,  when  It  is  necessary.  The  appeal  from  each  of  the  pro- 
vincial courts  lies  to  the  sovereign,  Represented  by  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council ;  but  before  the  passing  of  the  statute  2  &  8 
Will.  IV..  c.  92,  a  commission  issued  under  the  Great  Seal  in  each 
Individual  case  of  appeal,  to  certain  persons  or  delegates,  to  hear  and 
determine  l^e  matter  in  contest.    [Dbleqates,  Court  of.] 

Of  the  three  Arehiepiscopal  Courts  of  Canterbury,  the  Arches  Court 
fa  the  first  [Abches,  Court  of,]  (deriving  its  title  from  the  place 
where  it  originally  sat.  Bow  Chureh,  St.  Mary  de  arcubns).  It  is 
presided  over  by  a  functionary,  styled  the  "Dean  of  the  Arehes,*' 
appointed  by  the  arehbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  court  exercises 
appellate  Jurisdiction  &om  each  of  the  diocesan  and  most  of  the 

Seculiar  courts  within  the  province.  It  may  also  take  original  cogni- 
ince  of  causes  by  letters  of  request,  from  each  of  those  courts. 

The  Court  of  Peculiars,  thirteen  of  which  are  in  the  Province  of 
Ouitdrbuly,  is  the  third  Archiepigcopal  Court  of  Canterbury,  it  takes 
Cognisance  of  all  matters  arising  in  those  Peculiars,  among  which  are 
the  Deaneries  of  London,  l^hester,  and  Winchester :  and  some  others, 
over  which  the  Arehbishop  exereises  ordinary  jurismction,  and  which 
ltt«  exempt  Irom  and  independent  of  the  several  bishops  within  whose 
dioeeses  they  are  locally  situated. 

The  province  of  Canterbuijr  includes  twenty-one  dioceses.  The  Areh- 
bishop^s  Court  (that  is,  the  Arehes  Court),  does  not  exereise  ordinaxy 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  a  commissary  is  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  which  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  the  olxiinary  consistory  of 
ft  bishop.  Thus  the  ordinary  episcopal  jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  the 
commissary,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  oUier  dioceses. 

The  province  of  York  includes  five  dioceses,  besides  that  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  the  arehiepiscopal  jurisdiction  is  exereiaed  therein  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  province  of  Canterbury. 

The  Diocesan  Courts  take  cognisance  of  all  matters  arismg  locally 
within  their  respective  limits,  with  the  exception  of  places  suDJect  to 
p^sculiar  jurisdiction.  They  may  decide  matters  of  spuitual  discipline ; 
suspend  clergymen  from  their  office,  and  administer  the  other  branches 


of  ccclesiastlcdi  kw ;  but  in  matters  of  importance  the  case  is  generaHjr 
sent  to  the  Arehes  Court  by  letters  of  request. 

The  Archdeacon's  Court  is  generally  subordinate,  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Bishop's  Court ;  though  in  some  instances  it  is  independeol 
and  co-ordinale. 

The  Arehdeacons'  Courts,  and  the  various  PeeuUaxs  alraadv  enumo- 
rated,  in  Some  instances  take  cognisance  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  mattens 
arising  within  their  own  limits  though  the  jurisdiction  of  mMXxy  of  the 
peculiar  couri»  extends  only  to  a  single  parish :  the  authoriigr  of  some 
of  them  is  limited  to  a  part  only  of  the  matters  that  are  usually  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  cognisance;  several  of  the  peculiani  poBseas 
voluntary  but  not  contentious  jurisdiction. 

The  tbtal  number  of  courts  which  exereise  anv  species  of  eodesiaA- 
tical  jurisdiction  in  England  and  Wales  is  372,  which  may  be  daased  as 
follows : — 

Provincial  and  diocesan  courts  •  i  »  .  S6 
t'ourts  of  bishops'  commissaries  •  .  i  14 
Arehidiaconal  courts     .        .        .       •       •    *    B7 

Royftl        •       «       ^       .  f       t       •       .  11 

Arohi^iscoiMd  ah^  episcopal  .       i       .    .  44 

Decanal,  subdecanal,  &c.    •  .        .        •        .  44 

Prebendal     .        *,        •        t  -•        •        •    -.  Bl 

Rectorial  and  vicarial         *•.,••  6d 

Other  peculiars     ^        .        •  •        •        »    •  If 

Courts  of  lords  of  manotti .  ;        .       »       •  48 

The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  to  the  judges,  r^rtstran,  end 
other  officials  of  the  several  courts  abolished  by  the  late  Acts,  takisg 
the  half  of  an  average  of  fees,  ko.  for  the  five  years  preceding  11th 
January,  1858,  amounted,  for  England  to  40,950l  14f.  ScL,  and  to  the 
proctors  60,3042. 9«.  9d ;  for  Ireland,  judges,  &c.,  77192. 9a.  8^;  proototty 
8717^  18s.  2d.,  making  in  the  whole  117>7822.  I2t,  8d,  payable  in  the 
shape  of  annuities. 

The  canon  law  has  been  practised  in  the  eooleslaBtioal  courts  ae  « 
distinct  profession  for  upwanls  of  three  centuries ;  but  owing  to  reoent 
changes  by  taking  from  those  courts  their  testamentary  and  matri- 
monial jurisdiction,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  body  ol  profesaioail 
men  will  henceforth  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  those  tribunal. 
The  courts,  together  with  that  of  the  Admiralty,  have  hitherto  eate  m 
the  College  of  Advocates  at  Doctors'  Commons,  where  also»  in  does 
contiguity  to  the  court,  have  resided  the  judges  and  advocates.  The  aile 
of  the  bmlding  was  purchased  by  some  members  of  this  body  in  1667. 
PDocTOBs'  Commons.]  The  members  of  the  society  were  inoorporeted 
m  1768  by  a  royal  charter,  under  the  name  of '  The  CoUege  of  Doctaes 
of  Laws  exercent  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts.'    Tbs 


proctors  discharge  duties  similar  to  those  of  solicitars  and  attofneys  in 
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The  course  of  proceeding  in  these  courts  is  aa  f oUowa : — ^The  mode 


other  courts.    rrBOOTOB.] 


of  commencing  the  suit,  and  bringing  the  parties  before  the  eourt,  k 
by  a  process  called  a  Citation,  or  summons.  This  station,  in  ordinaty 
cases,  is  obtained  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  the  registry  of  tiie  oour^ 
and  under  its  seal ;  but  in  special  cases,  the  £aots  are  alleged  In  whai 
is  termed  an  act  of  court,  and  upon  those  facts  the  judge  or  hie  eurro- 
gate  decrees  the  partv  to  be  cit^ ;  to  which,  in  certain  oases,  is  added 
an  intimation,  that  ii  the  party  does  not  appear,  or  appearing  does  not 
show  cause  to  the  contrary,  the  prayer  of  the  plaintiff>  set  forth  in  tht 
decree,  will  be  granted.  The  party  cited  xnay  dther  appear  in  person^ 
or  by  his  proctor,  who  is  appointed  by  an  instrument^  under  hand  and 
seal,  termed  a  proj^.  The  proctor  thus  appointed  represeiitB  the 
party,  acts  for  him  and  manages  the  cause,  and  binds  him  by  his  aot& 

Tne  mode  of  enforcing  allj  processes,  in  case  ol  disobedience,  is  h^ 
pronouncing  the  party  cited  to  be  oontumaoious ;  and  if  toe  di»> 
obedience  continuesi,  a  nffnificavit  issues,  upcm  which  an  attechment 
from  Chancexy  is  obtained,  to  imprison  the  party  ttU  he  obeyVi  In 
cases  where  some  act  is  required  to  be  ione  by  the  party  cited,  the 
compulsory  process  is  enforced;  but  in  some  cases,  where  no  act  is 
necessary  to  oe  done  by  the  party  cited,  the  I4a^Ltifif  may  proceed  hi 
pesnam  contumadae,  and  the  cause  then  goes  on  ex  parte,  as  if  the 
defendant  had  appeued.  The  party  dted,  to  eave  his  contumacy,  may 
appear  under  protest,  and  may  show  cause  againet  being  cited ;  such 
as,  that  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  subjeet^aatter,  or  that  he 
is  not  amenable  to  that  jurisdiction :  this  i«eliminary  objeoiioa  is 
heard  upon  petition  and  affidavits ;  and  either  the  protest  ia  tUowed, 
and  the  defendant  is  dismissed,  or  the  protest  Is  overruled,  end  the 
defendant  is  assigned  to  appear  absolutely;  and  costs  are  generally 
nven  against  the  tmsuccessml  party.  Each  party  may  t^peal  &om 
the  decision  on  this  preliminary  point ;  or  the  defendant,  in  case  the 
judge  decides  against  him  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  en  acme 
other  questions,  may  apply  to  a  court  of  law  for  a  prohibition* 

The  form  of  the  pleadings  is  next  to  be  described.  These  are  in- 
tended to  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  relied  upon  and  proposed 
to  be  proved  by  each  party  in  the  suit>  the  real  groxmds  of  the  action, 
and  of  the  defence. 

Causes,  in  their  quality,  are  technically  classed  and  described  as 
plenaij  and  summary,  though  in  modem  practice  there  is  subirtantiaiiy 
Uttle  mfference  in  the  mode  of  proceeding*  All  causee  in  the  Pntoi»»- 
tive  Court  are  summary. 
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The  fM  plaft  bearg  ^Ufferent  oAmea  in  the  differont  deicriptioivi  of 
cauMflL  pi  criminal  prooeedingv,  the  first  plea  U  termed  the  Articles ; 
in  fonn,  it  runa  in  tiie  name  of  the  jud^,  who  articlea  and  objecta  the 
&cta  chvnKod  a^iainst  the  defendant ;  m  plenary  oauseB^  not  criminal, 
the  fiitt  plea  is  termed  the  Libel,  and  runs  hi  the  name  of  the  party 
or  hie  proctora  who  alleges  and  ^opounds  the  facta  fomidinj^  the 
demana  Every  subsequent  plea,  m  all  causes,  whether  re^onslTe  or 
rejoining,  and  by  whatever  ^^arty  given,  is  termed  an  Allegation. 

JSach  of  these  pleas  contams  a  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  the 
party  founds  his  demand  for  relief,  or  his  ^efence;  tney  resemble 
the  \dll  and  answer  in  equity,  the  allegation  is  dirided  into  separate 
positioaB  or  articles:  the  ^tcts  are  alleged  under  separate  heads, 
according  to  the  subject-matter,  or  the  order  of  time  in  which 
they  have  ooouired.  Under  this  Icnrm  of  pleading  the  witnesses  are 
p«^uced  sod  examined  only  to  particular  articles  of  the  alleaation, 
which  contain  the  facts  within  their  knowledge  in  private  by  an 
appointed  examiner  ol  the  court;  their  evidence  is  taken  down  and 
produced  on  the  hearing;  a  notice  or  designation  of  the  witnesses  is 
delivered  to  the  adverse  partv,  who  is  thereby  distinctly  apprised  of 
the  points  to  which  he  should  address  his  cross-examination  of  each 
witness,  as  well  as  the  matters  which  it  may  be  necessai^  for  him  to 
contradict  or  explain  by  counter-pleading. 

Before  a  plea  o|  any  kind«  whether  articles,  libel^  or  allefl»tion,  is 
admitted,  it  is  ope^  to  the  adverse  party  to  object  to  its  admiasion, 
either  in  the  whole  or  in  part :  in  the  whole,  when  the  ^icts  altogether, 
II  taken  to  be  true,  will  not  entitle  the  party  giving  the  plea  to  the 
demand  which  he  inakes,  or  to  supp(»t  the  defence  which  he  sets  up ; 
m  part,  if  any  of  the  facts  pleaded  are  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  iusue, 
or  ooidd  not  be  proved  by  admissible  evidence,  or  are  incapable  of 
noof.  These  objections  are  made  and  argued  before  the  judge,  and 
aecided  upon  by  him,  but  his  decision  may  be  appealed  trom.  For 
^e  purpose  of  the  argument,  all  the  facts  capable  of  proof  are  assumed 
|p  be  true  I  they  are  however  so  assiuned  merely  for  the  argument, 
but  are  not  so  admitted  in  the  cause ;  for  the  party  who  offers  the  plea 
is  BO  leas  bound  afterwards  to  prove  the  facts,  and  the  party  who 
objects  to  the  plea  is  no  less  at  liberty  afterwards  to  contradict  the 
£actai  If  the  plea  is  admitted,  the  fuiiher  opposition  may  be  with- 
drawn :  II  the  plea  is  rejected,  tiie  party  who  ofiers  it  either  abandons 
the  suit,  or  appeals  against  the  rejection,  in  order  to  take  the  judgment 
of  a  superior  tribunal  When  a  plea  has  been  admitted^  a  time,  or 
term  prohatoiy,  is  assigned  to  the  party  who  gives  the  plea,  to  examine 
his  witnesses ;  and  the  adverse  party  is  assigned,  except  in  criminal 
matters,  to  give  in  his  answers  upon  oath,  to  his  knowledge  or  belief 
of  the  nets  alleged.  The  defendant  may  proceed  then,  if  he  thinks 
piroperj  or  he  may  wait  until  the  plaintiff  has  examined  his  witnesses, 
to  give  aa  allegaSon  controverting  his  adversary's  plea.  This  respon- 
sive aU^;ation  is  proceeded  upon  in  the  same  manner ;  objections  to 
its  admissibili^  nu^  be  taken,  answers  upon  oath  be  required,  and 
witnesses  examiped.  The  plaintiff  may,  m  like  manner,  reply  by  a 
further  allegation ;  and  on  ^t^  or  any  subsequent  allegationj  the  same 
ooujse  is  pursued* 

Ii)  ta^pi^  evidence,  the  witnesses  are  either  brought  to  London  to  be 
SQiaminedj  or  they  are  examined  by  a  oon^misaion  near  their  places  o| 
feeidenoe,  TifiVf  attendance  is  required  by  a  Compulsory,  somewhat 
m  the  natiire  oi  a  subpoena^  obedience  to  which  is  enforced  in  the 
same  w^y  as  in  othw  caa$e  of  contumacy.  The  examination  is  by 
depositions  taken  in  writing  apd  in  private  by  examiners  of  the  court, 
employed  lor  that  purpose  by  the  registrars.  The  examination  does 
not  tai^  place  upon  writte^  interrogatories  previously  prepared  and 
loiown  I  mit  the  allegation  is  deliv^ed  to  the  examiner,  who,  after 
"v»^^i\g  ^!»ny»^f  master  of  all  the  facts  pleaded,  examines  the  witnesses 
b(y  questkxQB  which  he  frames  at  the  time,  so  as  to  obtain,  upon  each 
article  oi  the  allegation  separately,  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth,  as 
£»r  as  he  possibly  can,  respecting  such  of  the  circumstances  alleged  as 
are  within  the  knowledge  of  each  witness.  The  cross-examination  is 
conducted  Ipy  interrogatories  addressed  to  the  adverse  witnesses,  and 
when  the  depooition  is  complete,  the  witness  is  examined  upon  the 
intflvs^gatoriea  delivered  to  the  examiner  by  the  adverse  proctor,  but 
not  difcloeed  to  the  witness  till  after  the  examination  in  chief  is  con- 
cluded and  signedj  nor  to  the  party  producing  him  till  publication 
paaees;  and  each  witness  is  enjoined  not  to  disclose  the  interrogatories, 
nor  any  part  Qf  his  evidence,  till  after  publication.  In  order  that  the 
par^  addressing  the  inteiTqgatories  may  be  the  better  prepared,  the 
proctor  producing  the  witness  delivers,  as  before  stated,  a  designation, 
or  notice  of  IJie  articles  o£  the  plea  on  which  it  is  intended  to  examine 
ea4^  witness  produced. 

The  eaDuninatian  and  cross-examination  of  witnesses  are  kept  secret 
until  publication  passes ;  that  iii,  until  copies  of  the  depositions  may  be 
had  by  the  adverae  parties,  after  which  either  partv  is  allowed  to 
except  to  the  credit  of  any  witness,  upon  matter  contained  in  his  depo- 
■ition.  The  exertion  must  be  confined  to  such  matter,  and  not  made 
to  general  character,  for  that  muat  be  pleaded  before  publication ;  nor 
can  the  exception  refer  to  matter  before  pleaded,  for  that  should  be 
contradicted  also  before  publication.  The  exception  must  also  tend  to 
sbow  that  the  witness  ha^  deposed  (alsely  and  corruptly.  The  exceptive 
alle^Uons  are  proceeded  upon,  when  admitted,  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  pleas.  They  are  not  frequently  offered,  and  are  always  received 
ifith  ipreat  caution  and  striotnesfl^  as  they  tend  more  commonly  to  pro- 


tract the  suit  and  to  inoreaae  expense  than  to  afford  sub^itantial 
information  in  the  cause.  It  is,  however,  in  the  power  of  the  court  t^ 
allow  further  pleading  by  way  of  additional  articles ;  and  if  oew  cir- 
cumstances of  importance  are  unexpectedly  brought  out  by  the  inter* 
rogatories,  the  court  will,  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  ^oyr  a 
further  plea  after  publication.  This  may  ahK>  be  permitted  in  oases 
where  facts  have  either  occurred  or  come  to  the  knowledge  of  tlie 
party,  subsequently  to  publication  having  passed. 

The  evidence  on  both  sides  being  pubnshed,  the  cause  is  set  down, 
for  hearing.  All  the  papers,  the  ^eas,  exhibits  (or  written  papers 
proved  in  the  cause),  inUrrogatones,  and  deposiUona,  are  deUvered 
to  the  judge  for  perusal  before  the  case  is  argued  bv  counsel.  All 
causes  are  neard  publicly  in  open  court ;  and  as  in  other  courts,  the 
counsel  state  their  respective  cases.  The  evidence  is'lhen  read,  unless 
the  judge  signifies  that  he  has  already  read  it,  and  even  then  particular 
parts  are  read  again  if  necessary.  The  judgment  o|  the  court  is  then 
pronounced  upon  the  law  and  tacts  of  the  case ;  and  in  doing  tlus,  the 
jud^  publicly,  in  open  court,  assigns  the  reasons  for  his  decisions, 
stating  the  pnnciples  and  authorities  on  which  he  decides  the  mattery 
of  law,  and  reciting  or  adverting  to  the  various  parts  of  the  evidence 
from  which  he  deduces  his  conclusions  of  fact,  and  thus  the  matter 
in  controversy  between  the  parties  becomes  adiudged. 

The  execution  of  the  sentence,  in  case  there  be  no  appeal  interposed^ 
is  either  completed  by  the  court  itself,  according  to  uie  nature  of  the 
case,  and  execution  is  enforced  by  the  process  of  contumacy,  signifi- 
cavit,  and  attachment ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Ecclesiasticcd  courts,  not  being  courts  of 
record,  have  no  power  to  commit  of  their  own  authority.  The  ques« 
tion  of  costs  in  these  courts  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  matter  in  th^ 
discretion  of  the  judge, according  to  the  nature  and  justice  of  the  case: 
and  the  reasons  for  granting  or  refusing  costs  are  publidy  expressed  at 
the  time  of  giving  the  jud^pcnent. 

Attempts  were  made  more  than  three  centuries  ago  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  earUest  eSoiia  of  this  kind 
were  directed  to  the  peculiar  jurisdictions.  Some  of  these  jurisdictions 
extend  over  large  tracts  of  country,  and  embrace  many  towns  and 
parishes ;  others  comprehend  several  places  lying  at  a  g^eat  dirtance 
from  each  other;  and  some  only  include  one  or  two  parishes.  The 
jurisdiction  to  be  exercised  in  these  courts  is  not  defined  by  any 
general  law,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  to  what  description  of 
cases  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  court  extends.  The  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  revise  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  in  the  reigns  of 
Heniy  VIII.  and  Edward  YI.,  recommended  that  the  power  of  the 
bishop,  in  matters  of  discipline,  should  extend  to  all  places  in  the  dio- 
cese, notwithstanding  the  exemptions  and  privileges  of  Peculiars.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  proposed  or  talked  of  in  convo- 
cation that  parliament  should  be  applied  to,  to  subject  peculiar  and 
exempt  rights  and  jurisdictions  of  what  had  belongeid  to  monasteries 
to  the  diocesan.  Nothing,  however,  appears  to  have  been  done  tmtil, 
in  1857,  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  77,  and  c.  85,  were  passed,  directing  the 
sweeping  changes  before  named.  For  full  information  on  the  constitu- 
tion and  practice  of  these  courts,  see  the  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  published  in  1832,  and  Coote's  '  Ecclesiastical  Practice.' 

ECCLESIA'STICUS,  or  THE  WISDOM  OF  JESUS  THE  SON 
OF  SIRAC,  an  apocryphal  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  stated  to 
have  been  originally  written  in  Syro-Chaldaio,  by  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Sirac,  a  learned  Jew,  who  travelled  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  ISO 
years  B.c.  It  was  translated  into  Greek  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria,  by  the  grandson  of  the  author,  or  rather  compiler^  for  it  iv 
evidently  a  collection  of  fragments,  written  tA  different  times  and  on 
various  occasions,  consisting  of  meditations  and  proverbs  relating  to 
religion,  morals,  and  the  general  conduct  of  human  life.  But  though 
it  is  manifest  that  no  methodical  plan  or  arrangement  was  observed  ix| 
the  composition,  the  commentators  remark  that  the  whole  will  admit 
of  division  into  three  parts.  The  first  extends  to  the  end  of  chap.  43. 
and  is  occupied  in  the  commendation  of  wisdom  and  the  statement  ol 
moral  precepts.  The  second  celebrates  the  virtues  of  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets  of  the  Jews,  and  extends  to  the  end  of  chap«  49.  The 
third  piut  is  comprised  in  the  50th  and  concluding  chapter,  and  conaista 
of  a  prayer  or  hymn,  exhorting  mankind  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom. 
These  meditations  display  much  acuteness  of  thought,  with  propriety 
of  diction,  and  occasionally  poetical  eloquence.  They  closely  resemble 
the  numerous  other  oriental  proverbs,  and  especially  the  collection 
attributed  to  SolomoiL  In  the  western  Christian  church  this  book 
was  highly  esteemed;  the  coimcU  of  Carthage  made  it  canonical,  as  the 
fifth  book  of  Solomon,  and  the  council  of  Trent  confirmed  the  decision. 
It  was  also  introduced  by  the  early  Protestant  reformers  into  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England. 

Addison,  in  the  68th  number  of  the  Spectator,  observes,  that  were 
tUs  collection  issued  under  the  name  of  Confucius,  or  one  of  the  sages 
of  Greece,  it  would  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  moral 
treatises  ever  published.  The  opinion  which  attributes  it  to  Solomon 
is  falsified  by  several  allusions  to  the  captivity,  showing  that  some 
parts  at  least  were  written  under  the  monarchs  of  Babylon  (c.  47,  &c.), 
400  years  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The  Greek  fathers  fre- 
quently cite  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  as  ri  *lriaov  So^fa,  the  Wisdom  of 
Jesus ;  TlaydprrasXoi^ia,  the  Excellent  Wisdom ;  and  A^or,  the  Bational 
j  Discourse.    The  Latin  fathers  named  it  Ecclesiasticus,  or  the  Book  of 
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the  Churchy  from  its  being  then  appointed  to  be  read  in  churcbes.  A 
Syriao  and  an  Arabic  version  are  extant.  The  Latin  Tendon,  which 
IB  supposed  to  be  of  the  first  century^  contains  numerous  words  adopted 
from  the  Greek,  but  differs  much  from  the  present  Greek  text. 

{EcdaiaitieuM,  or  the  Book  of  the  Church,  by  Luke  Howard,  F.R.S., 
1827 ;  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes,  Wisdom  of  Sclomon,  or  EcdetiasHcus, 
1755 ;  Sonntag,  Comment,  de  Jem  SiraddcB  Ecdericutieo,  4to.,  1792 ; 
Bretschneider,  de  lib,  Jetu  Siracidce  (prolegom.  pp.  10-82),  dates  the 
original  compilation  180  B.O. ;  Home's  In^*odttct  to  the  Bible,  vol.  iv.) 

E'CHEYIN,  the  name  given  under  the  old  French  monarchy  to  the 
municipal  magistrateB  of  various  cities  and  towns.  At  Pans  there 
were  four  ^chevins  and  a  pr^v6t  des  marchands,  whose  jurisdiction 
extended  over  the  town  and  adjacent  territoij ;  in  the  other  towns 
there  was  a  maire  and  two  or  more  ^chevins.  Li  the  south  of  France 
the  same  ofGlcers  were  called  by  other  names,  such  as  consuls  in 
Languedoc  uid  Dauphine,  capitouls  at  Toulouse,  jurats  at  Bordeaux. 
The  last  name,  that  of  jurats,  is  retained  in  some  of  the  English 
municipalities.  They  tried  minor  suits,  laid  the  local  duties  or  octroi 
upon  imports,  had  the  inspection  of  the  commercial  revenues  and  ex- 
penditure, as  well  as  the  superintendence  of  the  streets,  roads,  and 
markets,  the  repairs  of  public  buildings,  &c.  The  name  ^hevins  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  scabini,  a  Latin  word  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  was  used  in  Italy  under  the  Longobards,  and  in  France,  Flanders, 
and  other  countries  under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  In  Holland  they 
are  called  schepens.  The  scabini  were  the  assessors  to  the  counts  or 
missi  dominici,  appointed  by  the  monarch  to  administer  a  p^vince  or 
district ;  and  they  were  chosen  among  the  local  inhabitants.  After- 
wards, when  charters  were  given  to  the  communes,  the  mimici]^  magis- 
trates elected  by  the  bui^gesses  assumed  also  the  name  of  scabini  or 
•  ^chevins.    (Ducange, '  Glossarium.') 

ECHO,  {hx^f  VX'^h  eotmd).  When  sonorous  undulations  are  pro- 
jpagated  from  any  origin  through  the  elastic  medium  of  the  air,  the 
I  spherical  wave-like  surface  then  conveys  the  sound  through  the  cir- 
f  cumjaoent  space,  and  moves  from  its  origin  and  centre  with  a  velocity 
I  of  about  1125  feet  in  a  second,  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure 
j  and  temperature ;  for  the  velocitv  of  undulations  propagated  through 

!  elastic  media  depends  only  on  their  indices  of  elasticity  and  not  on 
their  intensity.    [Acoustics.] 


Suppose  the  point  o  to  be  the  origin  of  a  sound  which  in  its  pro- 
gress encounters  a  plane  obstacle  km;  if  this  plane  be  sufficiently 
extended,  a  point  u  may  be  easily  found  which  the  sound  will  have 
just  reached  at  the  end  of  a  given  time.  The  waves  which  have  pre- 
viously reached  the  nearer  points  a,b,o,  being  precluded  from 
advancing,  are  there  reflected  according  to  the  usual  law  of  reflection 
of  light,  that  is,  new  spherical  undulations  a'ctb,  Vhc,  tfod  are  generated 
from  A,  B,  0  as  centres,  and  their  radii  at  the  moment  we  have  spoken 
of  are  respectively  a6=om  —  oa,  b<j=om—  ob,  od^ov.  —  oc,  and  it  is 
easily  seen  that  all  these  spherical  surfaces  originating  from  a  up  to  M 
and  existing  simultaneously,  may  be  exactly  enveloped  by  a  single 
portion  of  a  spherical  surface  of  which  the  centre  is  placed  in  a 
position  R  corre^nding  to  o  in  respect  to  its  distance  from  km,  but 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  obstacle ;  this  spherical  surface,  of  which 
the  radms  is  bm,  is  the  true  returning  wave  iX  that  moment,  and 


Jwing  impressed  on  the  auditory  oigans,  so 
the  original  sound,  is  caUed  the  ecfto. 


as  to  be  distingmshed  from 


When  a  sound  originates  at  a  point  o,  'and  is  reflected  by  a  pJane 
obstacle  a  o,  the  reflected  pulsation  of  the  air  occupies  the  space  of  a 
conical  frustum  a  a  o  c,  the  vertex  of  the  cone  R  being  situated  sym- 
metrically with  o  at  the  opposite  side  of  a  o.  In  order  that  a  peiwm 
may  hear  the  echo  of  his  own  sounds,  it  is  therefore  neoessary  that 
his  situation  may  be  a  point  o'  in  a  perpendicular  to  a  o ;  and  that  a 
second  person  may  hear  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  another  at  o,  he  must 
be  situated  in  the  frustum  aAOc,  so  that  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
reflection  of  the  sound  which  reaches  his  ear  may  be  equal,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  reflection  of  light,  and  the  impact  of  p^ectly  elastic  bod^ 
[Light  ;  Collisiok]  ;  in  both  cases  the  distance  from  a  o  must  be 
sufficiently  great  to  distinguish  between  the  original  and  the  reflected 
sound. 

The  echo  of  a  continued  sound  or  note  may  be  heard  in  the 
inverse  order  of  time  to  that  in  which  it  vras  generated,  provided 
the  origin  of  the  sound  moves  more  rapidly  towEurds  the  hearer  than 
the  rate  at  which  sound  travels.  Thus  a  flash  of  lightning  moving 
towards  a  person  will  produce  a  roll  of  thunder  which,  echoed  by 
clouds,  will  be  heard  as  it  were  backwards ;  but  if  the  direction  of  the 
flash  be  such  that  the  points  of  its  course  are  nearly  equidistant  from 
the  auditor,  an  instantaneous  and  intensely  loud  clap  will  be  substi- 
tuted for  a  continued  roll. 

The  murmuring  sound  produced  by  the  dischaige  of  great  guns  is 
the  succession  of  echoes  from  the  particles  of  vapour  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  when  the  discharge  is  effected  under  a  dense  cloud, 
the  echoes  are  stronger  and  better  reflected,  and  a  noise  reeemblii^  a 
thunder-roll  may  then  be  heard.  The  whizzing  of  a  bullet  is  attributed 
to  its  impinging  in  a  state  of  rapid  rotation  on  particles  of  vapour. 

The  time  intervening  between  the  primitive  sound  and  its  edio  has 
sometimes  been  employed  in  determining  the  distance  from  the 
observer  to  the  reflecting  object,  allowing  571  feet  for  each  intermediate 
second  of  time ;  but  like  ill  methods  dependent  more  on  individual 
judgment  than  mechanical  measurement,  this  process  must  be  liable 
to  considerable  irregularities. 

When  several  objects  reflect  sound,  the  number  of  echoes  is  greai3y 
multiplied,  not  only  from  the  primary  echoes  of  each,  but  also  from 
secondaiy  and  tertiary  echoes  by  second  and  third  x>Bflectioiis  of  re- 
turning waves  against  the  reverberatory  obstacles ;  each  re-echo  oonaista 
of  only  portions  or  frusta  of  the  preceding ;  their  intenaitieB  therefore 
diminish,  and  they  gradually  die  away  upon  the  ear,  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  images  become  obscure  and  by  degrees  imperceptible 
in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  light  when  we  look  between  two 
opposite  and  parallel  plane  mirrors.  The  reflecting  plane,  however, 
must  be  at  a  great  distance  in  order  to  produce  polysyllabic  echoes. 
At  Woodstock  is  one  repeating  from  seventeen  to  twenty  syllables,  and 
the  Swiss  mountaineers  sing  their  Bam  dee  Vadutf  so  that  \h»  echoes 
form  an  accompaniment  to  the  tune  itself. 

Tha  first  echo  heard  in  such  circumstanoes  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily the  loudest.  Taking  any  ellipse  of  which  one  focua  is  the 
origin  of  the  sound  and  the  other  the  place  of  the  auditor,  it  is  a  well- 
known^  property  of  this  curve  that  ri^t  lines  drawn  from  the  foci  to 
any  point  in  it  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  at  that  i>oint.  Con- 
ceive now  tills  ellipse  to  rotate  round  the  line  joining  the  foci  so  as  to 
form  a  prolate  spheroid,  then  soimd  emanating  from  one  focus  and 
reflected  by  a  portion  of  the  surfeu;e  will  be  directed  after  reflection  to 
the  other,  and  its  intensity  will  depend  on  the  solid  angle  subtended  at 
the  focus  by  the  reflecting  body.  Each  echoing  body  may  be  con- 
ceived as  a  portion  of  such  a  spheroidal  surface,  taking  a  iai;ge  axis 
major  to  comprehend  the  more  distant  bodies ;  and  since  the  sum  of 
the  solid  angles  subtended  by  the  more  distant  reflectors  may  be 
greater  than  those  given  by  the  nearer,  the  echo  produced  by  them, 
though  not  reaching  the  ear  so  soon  as  that  of  the  nearer,  may,  under 
such  ciroumstances,  be  louder.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  niind  in 
our  estimate  that  this  intensity  has  a  source  of  diminution  in  the 
increase  of  distance.  This  case  frequently  oocura  in  places  encom- 
passed by  chains  of  mountains,  as  at  Killuney  and  the  Welsh  lakes;,  &c 

When  the  succession  of  echoes  from  several  bodies  is  sufficiently 
rapid,  a  continued  sound  or  note  may  be  produced,  though  the  original 
sound  was  merely  momentary ;  and  when  not  sufficiently  rapid  for 
this  puipose,  a  damorous  noise  is  produced,  and  hence  Echo  with  her 
thousand  tongues  and  babbling  propensities  has  furnished  matter  for 
poetic'  imagination  from  Ovid  to  Shakspere.  Hence,  Echo  has  been 
called  the  "shadow  of  a  sound,"  "  a  voice  without  a  mouth,  and  wonis 
without  a  tongue."  Echo  too,  though  represented  as  a  female,  never 
speaks  imtil  she  is  spoken  to,  and  at  every  repetition  of  what  ^le  has 
heard,  continues  to  make  it  less,  an  example  recommended  to  the 
special  imitation  of  scandal-mongers.  As  a  single  haf  may  be  con- 
verted into  an  imitation  of  a  stunning  laugh,  the  romantic  and  echoing 
regions  inhabited  by  the  Scandinavian  races  materially  asmBted  their 
untutored  imaginations  in  attributing  this  appalling  mouc  to  tlio 
aerial  revelries  of  invisible  hags  or  witdies.  The  blow  of  a  hammer 
against  one  side  of  a  parallei  fissure  in  a  rock,  sometimes  paroduoca 
echoes  sufficiently  rapid  in  succession  to  give  the  tone  of  a  bell,  aa  in 
the  Bell-rock  at  Tonbridge-wells. 

But  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  original  CMise  of 
sound  may  be  said  to  exist  simultaneously  through  an  extensive  tract 
of  an  excited  atmosphere,  a  sound  perfectfy  continuous  and  majestic  is 
produced  in  the  thimder-roll,  which  may  frequency  be  heaid  again 
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echoed  by  neighbouring  clouds,  or  awfully  prolonged  by  repeated  re- 
flectioBB  from  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains. 

A  similar  effect  of  rapidly  repeated  echoes  may  be  perceived  in  the 
prolonged  tread  and  ringing  sounds  which  we  hear  when  walking  in 
stillness  through  long  galleries,  cloisters,  and  other  narrow  passages 
with  parallel  sides,  particularly  when  the  air  is  confined ;  but  hangings 
and  carpetings,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  sonorous  waves,  or 
stifling  them  by  a  multitude  of  interior  reflections,  together  with 
open  windows  or  much  furniture,  diminish  these  effects  to  a  great 
extent. 

The  dirtribution  of  sound  in  public  edifices,  so  that  the  echoes  may 
be  most  advantageously  brought  to  strengthen  the  original  soimd,  is  a 
subject  practically  deserving  of  much  attention.  For  some  sensible 
observations  on  the  errors  of  architects  in  this  respect,  we  must  refer 
to  Sir  J.  Herschers  treatise  on '  Sound.'  Certainly  the  unlucky  error 
of  i^acingthe  confessional  in  the  cathedral  of  Qirgenti  in  a  focus  con- 
jugate to  another,  which  happened  to  be  an  unenclosed  part  of  the 
church,  by  which  Echo  was  instrumental  in  informing  a  husband  of 
the  infidelity  of  his  spouse ;  and  the  parabolic  reflector  of  a  late  inge- 
moua  clergyman  at  Cambridge,  which  had  the  effect  of  completely 
stunning  him,  however  impartially  his  voice  was  distributed  to  his 
congregation,  are  not  inconveniences  of  such  common  occurrence  as 
tkoee  contrivances  by  which  a  part  of  an  audience  in  a  church  or 
theatre  possesses  a  monopoly,  while  the  remainder  witness  the  cere- 
mony or  performance  in  dumb  show. 

A  ludicrous  anecdote,  mentioned  by  Lord  Bacon,  of  a  Frenchman 
calling',  out  Satan,  and  being  answered  Va-fen,  led  him  to  assert  that 
the  letter  S  was  not  echoed,  and  this  assertion  has  been  copied  by 
several  authors.  The  fact  is,  that  S  being  in  a  great  measure  a 
breathing,  the  distance  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  distinct  echo 
is  too  great  to  render  it  audible,  owing  to  its  small  intensity ;  but 
when  its  echo  is  taken  at  a  small  dis^ce,  the  effect  is  to  increase 
the  sound,  and  this  disagreeable  prolongation  is  veiy  perceptible  in 
churches  whenever  persons  in  repeating  the  service  make  use  of  this 
letter.  The  whispering  gallery  of  St.  Paul's  is  another  instance  of  this 
error,  for  a  low  whisper  uttered  at  one  end  is  conveyed  by  successive 
reflectionB  along  its  curved  roof,  and  being  again  concentrated  at  the 
other  end,  may  be  distinctly  heard,  although,  in  such  cases,  it  has 
been  also  attributed,  not  to  reflection,  but  to  what  Mr.  Scott  Russell 
teims  lateral  aceumulaUon,  of  the  sonorous  wave. 

When  the  reflecting  surfaces,  instead  of  plane,  are  curved,  as  in 
caverns,  grottoes,  rocks,  or  ruined  buildings,  the  reflected  sound  will 
be  most  intense  at  the  foci,  or  the  points  which  would  be  most  enlight- 
ened by  r^ftection  if  a  luminous  body  were  substituted  in  the  place  of 
the  original  source  of  sound. 

WhiSever  may  be  the  figure  of  the  echoing  surface,  the  total  path 
traversed  by  a  wave  in  a  given  time  before  and  after  reflection  taken 
together  is  constant  (and,  when  the  time  varies,  ia  proportional  to  it) ; 
therefore  a  small  portion  of  a  plane  section  of  the  echoing  sur&oe  is 
common  also  to  an  ellipse  having  one  focus  at  the  origin  of  sound,  the 
other  in  the  returning  wave,  and  the  axis  major  equal  to  the  space 
traversed  by  soimd  in  a  given  time.  Hence,  flrsi,  the  plane  sections  of 
the  returning  wave  are  the  loci  of  the  second  foci  of  a  series  of  ellipses, 
having  a  oonmion  focus  and  equal  axes  major,  all  touching  the  section 
of  the  echoing  surface ;  and,  secondly,  the  figure  of  an  obstacle  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  given  wave  will  be  found  by  taking  the  curve  which 
touches  a  series  of  ellipses  having  their  second  foci  in  this  wave  surface 
and  their  first  focus  and  axis  major  as  before :  this  should,  however, 
strictly  speaking,  be  confined  to  surfaces  of  revolution. 
.  LcuUy,  H.  Colladon  has  found  from  his  experiments,  that  if  sonorous 
undulations  excited  within  a  fluid  impinge  very  obliquely  on  its 
mirface,  they  do  not  emerge,  but  are  internally  reflected,  as  in  the  case 
of  lig^t,  forming  thus  an  echo  within  the  fluid. 

ECLECTICS.  The  name  given  to  those  philosophers  who,  without 
adopting  any  particular  system,  or  dogmatising  for  themselves,  pro- 
fessed to  select  {iK\4ytiv)  from  other  philosophical  inrstems  whatever 
they  conceived  most  conformable  to  truth,  and  fitted  those  detached 
parts  together  so  as  to  form  a  new  whole.  The  notion  of  such  a  imion 
of  jarring  systems  seems  first  to  have  originated  with  the  Neoplatonists, 
who  endeavoured  to  settle  the  dispute  between  themselves  and  the 
Peripatetics,  by  the  adoption  of  such  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle 
as  could  be  made  to  tally  with  their  modification  of  the  academic 
philosophy.  This  union  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  philosophies 
was  attempted  first  by  Potamo  of  Alexandria,  whose  principles  were 
taken  up  and  maintained  by  Ammonius  Saccas.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  if  the  title  of  Eclectics  can  be  properly  given  to  Potamo  or 
Ammonias,  the  former  of  whom  was  in  fact  merely  a  Neoplatonist, 
and  the  latter  rather  jumbled  together  the  different  systems  of  Greek 
philosophy  (with  the  exception  oi  that  of  Epicurus),  than  selected  the 
consistent  parts  of  all  of  them.  The  most  eminent  of  the  followers  of 
Ammonius  were  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  Proclus,  and  Clemens 
Alezandrinus ;  and  the  ancient  Ikclecticism  became  at  last  little  more 
than  an  attempt  to  reconcile  Platonism  with  Christianity.  The 
modem  and  more  genuine  school  of  Eclecticism  sprung  up  in  the  17th 
century,  when  Bacon  and  Descartes  flourished.  These  philosophers, 
refusing  to  acknowledge  themselves  members  of  any  particular  sect,  or 
to  adopt  any  principle  on  the  mere  authority  of  their  predecessors, 
fonned  systems  for  themselves  which  admitted  the  doctrines  of  any 
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other  sect  without  distinction,  whenever  those  doctrines  were  not  at 
variance  with  what  their  own  investigation  had  taught  them  of  the 
nature  of  things.  But  modem  philosophers  have  since  then  formed 
themselves  into  new  sects,  and  a  new  Eclecticism  has  consequently 
arisen  in  our  own  days,  of  which  the  originator  was  Hegel,  and  the 
most  eminent  supporter  Victor  Cousin;  this  newest  Eclecticism  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists  in  being  rather  a  imion  of 
systems  than  a  selection  from  them. 

ECLIPSE  {edeiptiSf  licXe^if),  an  astronomical  phenomenon,  being 
the  disappearance  of  a  heavenly  body.  This  may  happen  in  two  dis- 
tinct ways ;  either  the  disappearing  body  may  be  lost  on  account  of 
another  body  coming  between  it  and  its  source  of  light,  and  thus 
intercepting  the  light;  or  the  disappearance  of  a  body  may  be  caused 
by  another  body  coming  between  it  and  the  spectator.  These  two  sets 
of  circumstances,  though  ending  in  the  same  species  of  phenomenon, 
are  yet  of  a  character  so  different  that  it  will  be  advisable  to  consider 
the  two  in  separate  articles.  We  shall  therefore  here  content  ourselves 
with  an  enimieration  of  the  various  kinds  of  eclipses ;  leaving  further 
detail^  when  necessaxy,  to  the  articles  which  will  be  referred  to. 


Let  us  suppose  a  spherical  body  ▲  B,  which  is  luminous,  and  another, 
c  D,  the  smsJler  of  the  two,  which  is  not  luminoxis.  Let  us  consider 
first  the  circular  sections  of  these  bodies  made  by  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  and  let  conmion  tangents  be  drawn  to  these  sections,  four  in 
number,  namely,  ▲  x,  b  y,  a  m,  and  b  k.  If  the  bodies  be  very  distant 
from  each  other,  in  comparison  with  their  bulk,  then  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  practical  purposes  to  consider  these  common  tangents  as 
intersecting  at  a  and  B  and  0  and  D,  the  opposite  extremities  of  two 
parallel  diameters.  If  the  whole  figure  then  revolve  round  the  line 
joining  the  centre  of  the  two  circles,  the  spherical  bodies  will  be  re- 
produced, together  with  the  conical  envelopes  by  which  it  may  be 
seen  on  what  the  phases  of  an  eclipse  depend. 

The  whole  space  generated  by  the  revolution  of  T  o  D  x  is,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  deprived  of  the  light  from  ab.  Within  the  space  ODZ 
(or  the  cone  generated  by  its  revolution),  the  loss  of  light  is*  total : 
a  spectator  situated  within  that  cone  sees  no  part  of  a  b,  and  a  planet 
which  receives  its  light  from  a  b  cannot,  when  in  that  cone,  be  visible 
in  any  part  of  space.  This  is  even  true  at  the  point  z ;  but  any- 
where within  the  cone  N  z  M,  more  or  less  of  the  border  of  a  B  is  visible, 
and  o  D  hides  a  portion  of  the  middle  of  a  B.  If  c  D  be  small  in  com- 
parison with  A  B,  then  the  effect  of  c  d  to  a  spectator  situated  far  off 
in  N  z  M  is  only  the  appearance  of  a  small  dark  spot  upon  tiie  face 
of  AB. 

Within  the  spaces  T  o  z  N  and  m  z  D  x,  a  part  only  of  the  face  of  a  B 
is  hidden  from  a  spectator  there  situated,  and  part  only  of  the  light  of 
A  B  is  lost.  On  the  lines  c  T  or  n  x  the  spectator  imagines  the  two 
bodies  a  b  and  o  n  to  be  in  contact. 

The  edipees  in  which  the  disappearance  takes  place  by  the  removal 
of  the  light  from  the  body  are — 

1.  The  eclipse  of  the  moon.    [Lunar  Eclipse.] 

2.  The  disappearance  of  a  portion  of  Jupiter's  surface,  occasioned  by 
one  of  its  satellites  passing  between  it  and  the  sun.  This  is  usually 
called  the  transit  of  the  satellite's  shadow  over  the  disc  of  Jupiter. 

[JUPITEB.] 

8.  The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.    [Jufitbr.] 
The  eclipses  in  which  the  disappearance  arises  from  the  absolute 
interposition  of  another  planet  are — 

1.  The  eclipse  of  the  sun  [Solab  Eclipse],  meaning  the  eclipse  of 
the  sun  by  the  moon. 

2.  The  eclipse  of  the  sun  (that  is,  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  sun) 
by  Mercury  or  bv  Venus,  commonly  called  the  trantit  of  Mercury 
or  Venus  over  tne  sun's  disc.  [Mebcubt,  Transit  of;  Venus, 
Transit  of.] 

8.  The  occultation  of  a  fixed  star  by  the  moon.    [Moon.] 

4.  The  eclipse  of  a  portion  of  Jupiter  by  one  of  its  own  satellites,  or 
transit  of  a  sate]^te  over  the  disc.    [Jupiter.] 

5.  The  eclipse  of  a  satellite  of  Jupiter  by  Jupiter  itself,  or  occultation 
of  a  satellite  by  the  planet.    [Jupiter.] 

We  have  here  mentioned  such  eclipses  as  are  not  unfrequent :  the 
only  additional  phenomenon  which  we  are  aware  of  is  the  eclipse  of  a 
portion  of  the  ring  of  Saturn  by  a  satellite,  or  passage  of  a  satellite 
over  the  ring,  seen  by  Sir  W.  HerscheL  The  satellites  of  Saturn  must 
suffer  eclipses  of  the  first  kind  by  entering  the  shadows  either  of  the 
planet  or  the  ring,  and  of  the  second  kind  both  from  the  planet  and 
the  ring;  but  these  satellites  are  only  seen  with  vexy  good  telescopes 
and  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  so  that  their  eclipses  excite 
little  public  curiosity.    For  an  account  of  the  physical  phenomena 
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obaeired  during  edipees  of  the  sun  and  moon,  see  the  articlee,  SoL^B 
EoLiFSB,  and  Luhab  Eclipse. 

ECLIPTIC.    [Equator  aito  Eouptio.] 

ECLOGUE.    pucoLios]. 

ECONOMISTS.    [Political  EooKOinr.] 

EDDA.    [Scandinavian  Mytholoqt.] 

EDDT  is  a  circular  motion  of  the  water,  either  in  rivers  or  in  the 
sea.  It  exists  more  frequently  in  rivers  between  the  proper  current 
and  the  counter  current ;  the  edges  of  one  current  bnishing  against 
ano^er  giving  to  a  small  portion  of  the  water  a  circular  motion.  But 
an  eddy  is  also  produced  when  the  current,  running  with  some  violence 
against  a  rock  or  elevated  shore,  is  driven  back  and  meets  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  or  on  the  opposite  shore  another  obstacle  to  its  course. 
In  this  case  the  eddy  geneiaUy  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  is  frequently  called  a  tohiripooL  Eddies  occur  in  the  sea 
likewise,  where  two  currents  run  parallel,  but  in  different  directions,  as 
between  the  Equatorial  and  North  African  current.  Whirlpools  also 
occur  frequently  among  rocky  islands  near  a  coast.    [Wbiblpool.] 

EDGE.    [Arris.] 

EDICTAL  LAW.  The  English  Equity  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  Roman  Edictal  law,  or  Jus  Praetorium  or  Honorarium,  as  it  is 
often  called.  All  the  higher  Roman  magistrates  (nutgiitratua  majoret) 
had  the  ju8  edicencU  or  authority  to  promulgate  edicta.  These  ma^- 
tratut  foajorea  were  consuls,  praetors,  cunue  sddiles,  and  censors.  By 
virtue  of  this  power  a  magistrate  made  edicta  or  ordera;  either  tempo- 
rary  and  for  particular  occasions  {edicta  repenHna) ;  or  ujpon  entering 
on  his  office  he  promulgated  rules  or  orders,  which  he  would  observe  in 
the  exercise  of  his  office  {edicta  perpettta).  These  edicta  were  written 
on  a  white  tablet  {album)  in  black  letters ;  the  headings  or  titles  were 
in  red.  The  alba  were  placed  in  the  Forum,  in  such  a  position 
that  they  could  be  read  by  a  stander-by  ("ubi  de  piano  recte  legi 
posset,"  b.  2, 1,  7).  Those  edicta  which  related  to  the  administration 
of  justice  had  an  important  effect  on  the  Roman  law,  and  especially 
the  Pnctoria  Edicta,  and  those  of  the  Curule  .^dilee.  That  branch  of 
law  which  was  founded  on  the  Praetorian  Edicta  was  designated  Jus 
Pnctorium  or  Honorarium,  because  the  pnetor  held  one  of  those 
offices  to  which  the  term  Honores  was  applied.  The  edicta  were  only 
in  force  during  the  term  of  office  of  the  magistratus  who  promulgated 
them;  but  his  successor  adopted  many  or  all  of  his  predecessor's 
edicta,  and  hence  arose  the  expression  of  ''transferred  edicts"  {trakL- 
ticia  edicta) ;  and  thus  in  the  later  republic  the  edicta  which  had  been 
long  established  began  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  law,  and 
particularly  on  the  forms  of  procedure.  About  the  time  of  Cicero 
many  distinguished  jurists  began  to  write  treatise  on  the  edictum 
(libri  ad  edictum).  Under  the  emperora  new  edicta  were  rarer,  and  in 
the  3rd  century  of  our  sera  they  ceased.  Under  the  empire  we  first 
find  the  edicta  of  the  Prsefectus  Urbi  mentioned ;  but  these  must  be 
considered  as  founded  on  the  imperial  authority  {majestas  principis), 
and  to  have  resembled  the  imperial  constitutions.  (See  Tacit.  Ann , 
6, 11 ;  Suet.  Aug.,  37;  Dia  Cass.,  62,  21 ;  and  Dig.  i.  12,  and  i.  28.) 
Under  the  reign  of  Hadrian  a  compilation  was  made  by  hu  authority 
of  the  edictal  rules  by  the  distinguished  jurist  Salvius  Julianus,  in  con- 
junction with  Servius  Cornelius,  which  is  spoken  of  imder  the  name  of 
Edictum  Perpetuum.  This  edictum  was  arranged  imder  various  heads 
or  titles,  such  as  those  relating  to  marriage,  tutores,  legata  (legacies), 
and  so  on. 

By  the  term  Praetorian  Edict  the  Romans  meant  the  edicts  of  the 
Praetor  Urbanus,  who  was  the  chief  personage  emploved  in  the  higher 
administration  of  justice  \mder  the  republic.  The  edicta  which  related 
to  Peregrini  (aliens)  were  so  named  an;er  the  Praetor  Peregrinus ;  and 
other  edicta  were  called  Censoria,  Consularia,  JSdilicia,  and  so  on. 
Sometimes  an  edict  of  importance  took  its  name  from  the  praetor  who 
promulgated  It,  as  Carbonianum  Edictima.  Sometimes  the  Honorariio 
actiones,  thoee  which  the  praetor  or  aedile  by  his  edict  permitted,  and 
which  Ulpian  opposes  to  Actiones  Civiles,  just  as  we  oppose  le^  to 
equitable  remedies  (D.  44,  7, 25,  2),  were  named  m  like  manner  from 
the  magistrate  who  introduced  them.  Sometimes  an  edict  had  its 
name  from  the  matter  to  which  it  referred.  The  Romans  generally 
cited  the  edicta  by  parts,  titles,  chapters,  or  clauses  of  the  Edictum 
Perpetuum  by  naming  the  initial  words,  as  Undo  Legitimi,  and  so  on. 
Sometimes  they  are  cited  by  a  reference  to  their  contents.  Examples 
of  these  modes  of  citing  the  edictum  occur  in  the  titles  of  the  48rd 
book  of  the  'Digest.'  (See  the  title  'Quorum  Bonorum.')  In  our 
own  law  we  refer  to  certain  forms  of  proceedings  and  to  certain  actions 
in  a  like  way,  as  when  we  say  quo  toarranto,  quane  impedit,  and  speak 
of  qui  tam  actions. 

The  .'us  Pnctorium  is  defined  by  Papinian  ('Dig.'  It  tit.  i.  7)  as  the 
law  which  the  praetors  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  aiding,  supplying, 
or  correcting  the  law  {jus  civile),  with  a  view  to  the  public  interest. 
The  edict  is  called  by  Marcianus  "  the  living  voice  of  the  Jus  Civile," 
that  is,  of  the  '  Common '  law.  ('  Dig.'  i.  tit.  i.  8.)  The  Prajtorian  law 
as  thus  formed  {Ju9  pratorium),  was  a  body  of  law  which  was  distin- 
guished by  this  name  from  the  Jus  Civile,  or  the  strict  law ;  the  oppo- 
sition resembled  that  of  the  English  terms  equity  and  law.  In  its 
complete  and  large  sense.  Jus  Civile  Romanorum,  or  the  law  of  the 
Romans,  of  course  comprehended  the  Jus  Praetorium;  but  in  its 
narrower  sense  Jus  Civile  was  oontrasited.  as  ahvady  explained,  with 
the  JuB  PrBBtorium.  /      r  / 


The  origin  of  the  Roman  edictal  law  is  plainly  to  be  tnioed  to  tiia 
imperfections  of  the  old  Jus  Civile,  and  to  the  neoessity  of  gradually 
modifying  law  and  procedure  according  to  the  ohanyng  droumsUncea 
of  the  times.  It  was  by  the  praetorB  and  the  pratonan  courts  that  th« 
improvements  in  the  Roman  law  were  worked  out  after  long  yean  of 
labour,  by  a  skilful  adaptation  of  new  forms  to  old  proeeoaoa,  by  aa 
equally  skilful  use  of  fictions,  and  espeoially  b^  measB  <u  the  interdlctal 
remedies.  Nor  was  it  because  it  was  an  easier  method  <^  doing  this 
than  by  direct  legidation  that  the  praetors  strove  to  impirove  the  law 
in  this  way,  but  because  they  were  under  the  imperious  neceanty  of 
observing  tiiat  reverence  for  old  forma  and  old  customs  which  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  old  Roman  people,  and  which  Ss 
nowhere  more  visible  than  in  the  history  ^f  their  jurisprudence.  (Se« 
on  this  point,  the  influence  of  the  praetors  upon  Roman  law.  Dr.  Abdyli 
'  Historical  Sketch  of  Civil  Procedure  among  the  Romatis,'  ohspter  ii) 
Numerous  modem  treatises  oontain  a  view  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  Roman  Jus  Praetorium,  though  on  some  points  thers  is  noi 
complete  uniformity  of  opinion. 

(Booking,  Institwfiwncn,  vol.  t;  Puohta,  Ounm  d§r  inttiimiUmm, 
vol.  i.,  p.  298 ;  Sayigny,  OeaM^  dea  JSffm.  SetAts,  voL  i ;  Heftier,  Die 
Oeconomic  dea  Bdictea,  Bhein,  Mum,  fOr  Juris,,  L,  p.  SI ;  B.  Schtikdery 
Die  Pr&tonschen  EdicU  der  BSmer,  1815.) 

EDICTS,  EDICTA,  one  of  the  five  souroes  of  Roman  law  enuBM- 
rated  by  Qaius  (i.  §  2^.  "  The  magistrates  of  the  Roman  people  hav« 
authority  to  make  edicts ;  but  the  greatest  weight  is  given  to  the  edicta 
of  the  two  prsetors,  the  Pnetor  Urbanus  and  tiie  Pnetor  Peregrinus. 
lu  the  provinces,  the  governors  (pnesides)  have  the  same  authority  as 
the  prsetors  (in  the  oily).  The  authority  of  the  cuzuls  fladfles,  as  to 
ma^ng  edicts,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  pnotors,  and  in  the  prmDoes 
their  powers  are  possessed  by  \h»  qusBstors."  (On  the  Edict  JEdiL  see 
'  Dig.,'  xxi  tit.  1 ;  and  on  the  .£dilian  Actions,  *  Cod.'  iv.  tit.  58.) 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  prsetors  on  their  accession  to  offioe  to 
publish  edicts,  which  were  rules  published  for  the  benefit  of  suitors,  and 
for  the  express  purpose  of  regulating  the  practice  of  their  courts  durii^ 
their  year  of  office.  This  power  of  r^fulating  the  practioe  of  their 
courts  having  been  abused,  especially  by  the  custom  of  altering  their 
original  edict  during  their  year  of  ofiioe,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Come- 
lian  law,  passed  about  ▲.u.c.  685,  that  when  a  praetor,  on  his  accession 
to  office,  had  published  any  edict  or  general  rule,  he  should  be  bound 
to  keep  to  it  during  the  whole  vear  of  his  office.  After  tiie  adoption 
of  this  law,  the  preetors,  though  bv  no  means  bounded  in  the  limits  of 
their  jurisdiction,  were  certainly  tied  down  more  strictly  to  the  obeerr- 
ance  of  the  Uiera  acripta  of  their  edicts,  and  were  not  only  obliged  to 
submit  to  these  edicts  and  to  judge  according  to  their  jnt^visioasy  but 
were  responsible  to  the  tribimes  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions.  A. 
praetor  was  not  bound  by  the  edicts  of  his  predecessor ;  if  he  con- 
firmed them,  the  edicts  were  called  Vetera  et  Tralstitia;  if  he  osade 
new  edicts,  they  were  called  Nova.  On  an  occasion  mentioned  by 
Cicero  ('  De  Offic.,'  iii.  20)  the  prsetors  and  tribunes  of  the  Plebs  united 
in  drawing  up  a  penal  edict  (edictom  cum  poeni  et  judieio)  relativie  to 
the  coinage.  Tins  instance  will  serve  as  an  example  of  tlie  extent  to 
which  the  preetors  under  the  republic  exercised  legislative  power. 
Instead  of  confining  themselves  to  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  prao- 
tice  of  the  courts,  they  gradually  assumed  the  power  of  repealing 
written  law  and  making  new  laws,  on  the  ground  of  correetiBg  the 
error  of  the  written  laws  whenever  they  seemed  inapplicable  from 
generality  or  other  defect.  But,  as  If.  Schrader  has  shown,  it  was 
not  by  opposing  the  old  laws,— objects  of  reverence  to  the  Roman 
people, — but  by  bringing  them  into  accordance  with  the  necessities  of 
the  times  and  the  changing  manners  of  the  people,  that  reforms  in 
the  law  were  intoduced  by  the  Pnetors.  (See  on  this  subject  Abdy% 
*  Civil  Procedure  among  the  Romans,'  chapter  iL ;  Hugo's  '  CBstoiy  d 
the  Roman  Law ; '  and  W.  Smith's  edition  of  Qibbon's  '  Dedine  and 
F(J1,'  vol.  v.,  p.  266.)  From  the  decisions  of  the  prsetora  arose  a  large 
body  of  law,  whoh  was  known  by  the  name  of  Jus  Honorarium  or 
Praetorium  (Papinian.  '  Dig.'  i,  tit.  1,  7),  as  distinguished  from  the 
Jus  Civile,  and  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  considered  as  ootrespondii^ 
to  the  English  couxts  of  equity. 

Under  the  early  emperors  the  magistntes  publidied  9i&i^,  bat 
Hadrian  commissioned  Salvius  Julianus  (a.d.  182)  to  main  a  digest  of 
aU  the  best  decisions,  which  were  collected  in  a  small  volimie  called 
the  Edictum  Perpetuum,  and  ratified  by  a  Senatus  Consultnm.  Tram, 
that  time  Ihe  power  of  maldng  edicta  was  taken  from  the  niagistniitea^ 
and  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  emperors.  ('  CSod.'  i  tit  17.) 

[CONSTITUTIOH,  ROHAIT.] 

EDUCATION.     [ScfHOOLS.] 

EDULCORATION.  The  operation  of  wadiloff  a  fhiely  ^Bridea 
solid  with  water,  or  other  liquid,  in  which  the  solid  is  nearly  or  quite 
insoluble.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  chemical  analysis  to  separata 
Boluble*matters  from  insoluble  precipitates.    [Chcmical  Akaltsib.] 

EFFENDI  is  a  Turkish  word,  which  signifies  **  Master,  Monsieur,* 
and  is  subjoined  as  a  title  of  respect  to  the  names  of  persona,  especially 
to  those  of  learned  men  and  ecclesiastics ;  for  example,  Omar  ^ffmtU, 
Ahmed  Effendi,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  Agha  is  placed  after  Um 
names  of  military  and  court  officers,  and  is  nearly  equivalent  to  "  Sir.* 
The  word  Effendi  occun  also  as  part  of  some  titles  of  partioulsralBoenip 
as  lUia  Effendi,  the  former  title  of  the  principal  sooretaiy  of  state,  aai 
prime  minister  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  whidi  was  propecfy  an  al)ifar»- 
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Tiatum  of  Mg-nl-Kotidb,  thai  is, "the  hatd  or  chief  ol  aecretaiies  or 
yniUn," 

EFFERYSSCSNGE.  TIm  Mcape  of  bubbles  ol  gas  from  a  liquid. 
The  phaxiomeiiQn  ui  oean  when  marble  or  oihalk  is  dropped  into  vinegar, 
or  when  the  oork  of  a  lodikwater  or  champagne  bottle  is  lemoyed. 

EFFLORESCENCE  (from  ^ffiortteo,  to  blow  as  a  flower).  A  term 
applied  to  the  formation  of  small  crystals  on  the  siurface  of  bodies,  in 
consequence  of  the  abstraction  of  moisture  from  them  by  the  atmos- 
phere. Thus  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  soda,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  part  with  their  water  of  ciystallisation,  and  crumble  down, 
or  effioraee,  to  a  white  powder.  Other  salts  on  the  conlnury>  such  as 
carbonate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  calciumy  absorb  mowturefrom 
the  air  and  become  damp,  or  even  Uquefy  in  the  water  so  ahsoibed. 
This  is  called  ddiquetotnee  (tvom  rfsKpiJo,  to  melt),  and  the  sallft  are 
called  ddiqueiceni,  as  in  the  former  eaae  they  are  termed  i^)ft»i[Wi»t 

EFFUSION.  A  tenn  aeaiiY  relvbed  to  Diffusion,. asiOllMa  nffer- 
oioe  to  the  velocities  witk  which  different  gases  pasa  HkKragl^  the 
aame  small  aperture  into  a  Tacuum^  These  velocities  «>#  rtalii  by 
Professor  Graham  CPhil  Trans.'  184^  to  be  iaversely  m  H^i^tve 
roots  of  the  densltioi  ol  tbd  gSMB^  9W  lightest  gas  eoltni  ii»  BMst 
rapidly,  and  anj  change  in  the  density  of  the  gas  )mm  Vuft  little 
influence  on  the  mb^  of  effusion,  the  volume  effuMd  lA  a  gpivsft  tina 
being  nearly  uniform..  The  same  law  also  t^pKes  to  liquii^  imjawriHg 
through  an  apertm*  ii^  a  thin  plkte^  In  the  case  of  yses^  mrnhmn 
made  use  of  an  sfartwsi  ol  about  |^th  of  an  inch  in  dianeilsr%  1ft  th# 
following  table  tfis  iMBtbers  in  the  thtcd  column  represeal  ^  nftsft  el 
efiiiBion  of  differeaft  tf^  obtained  expefimentally^  and  H  wJtt  W  SSSB 
that  they  ooincicis  imhin  the  limits  of  ezperinanlal  WIW^  'Wliih.  tk* 
relative  rates  of  difftirifw  ol  the  respective  gases. 


Hydrogen       *       *       • 
Light  earbaretted  hydrogen 
CarboBio  oxide        .        . 
Nitrogen     •        .        .        . 
Olefiant  gas   «        « 
Oxygen       •        «        .        , 
Protoxide  of  dtroftti 
Carbonie 


Velodtyof 

Bate  of 

DiffBsion.. 

XAiaioiL 

|«S 

9^1% 

ISU 

1*322 

1*0149 

1-0123 

1-0143 

1*0164 

1-0191 

1*0128 

0-9487 

0-950 

0*82 

0.834 

O'SIS 

0-821 

[Tbanbpiratiox.) 

EGG,  WHITE  OF,    |AxbukikO 

EGG  TBADH  Aj^aort  from  the  interest  belonging  to  eggs  in  con- 
nection with  natnal  his^ry,  there  is  much  that  is  remarkable  in  their 
relation  to  oomiiaice  md  manufactures.  The  egg  trade  is  now  one  of 
great  magnitude  MDmI  tiie  number  of  English  ^ggs  produeed  and 
consumed,  either  as-  f^oA  o»  in  manufactures,  may  be,  it  is  in^Doasible 
even  to  guess ;  for  there  are  no  returns  which  can  apply  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  of  f  ocaitpa  ^gg^  we  find  that  there  have  been  impovtod  the 
following  quantjftws  in  tecent  years : — 


184i 
ISit 
185(| 
1853 
1859 
1859 


67,000,000 

77,000,000 

106,000,000 

123,000,000 

135,000,000 


These  are  prinotelq^  el^tained  from  France.    The  quantity  imported 
in  1858  had  a  deelbred  value  of  about  300,000^ 

Eggs  are  largely  employed  in  the  leather  manufacture,  in  the  con- 
Teraion  of  kid  skins  into  leather  for  gloves  and  shoes.  In  one  process 
ci  ib»  maBu&ctare,  yolk  ol  egg  is  mixed  with  alum,  salt,  and  flour  in 
m  boffel,  and  the  skins  are  agitated  with  this  mixture  for  some  time. 
Much  of  the  softness  of  good  kid  leather  is  due  to  this  use  of  egg-yolk. 
Thsceis  oas  leathei^factory  in  Bermondsey  where  from  60,000  to  80,000 
^ggs  are  used  for  this  purpose  every  year;  they  are  imported  from 
Stance  m  the  spring,  and  are  kept  good  throughout  the  year  in  Ume- 


Mr.  Gooley  makes  the  following^  observations  on  the  preservation  of 
«ggB  : — "  Eggs  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time  by  excluding 
th«m  from  the  air;  one  of  the  cleanest  and  easiest  methods  of  doing 
thM  is  to  pack  them  with  the  small  ends  downwards,  in  clean  dry  salt, 
in  barrels  or  tubs,  and  to  place  them  in  a  cool  and  dry  situation.  We 
baTa  eaten  eggs  thus  pr^>ared  that  were  more  than  twdvemonths  old, 
and  that  had  been  for  some  months  on  shipboard,  in  a  tropical  climate, 
aitd  which  yet  retained  all  the  peculiar  sweetness  of  new-laid  eggs. 
With  a  like  intention,  eggs  are  placed  in  vessels  containing  milk  of 
lime,  or  strong  brine,  or  are  rubbed  over  with  butter,  lard,  or  gimi- 
wator;  aB  ef  which  act  by  excluding  the  air.  Eggs  for  keeping  should 
■evar  be  laid  oa  th^  sides ;  and  when  kept  in  the  air,  should  be  occa- 
nonaUy  turned  to  prevent  the  yolk  attachmg  itself  to  the  side,  instead 
of  floating  m  the  albumen.  Some  piersons  place  the  eggs  in  a  netting, 
or  cm  a  sieve  or  colander,  and  immerse  them  for  an  instant  in  a  caldron 
•f  b«»liiig  water,  before  packing  them  away.  The  practice  of  packing 
eggs  IB  damp  straw,  or  anything  else  that  can  convey  a  flavour,  diould 
be  careJelly  avoided ;  the  sheUs  of  ^;gs  are  porous,  and  readily  admit 
the  paaeage  of  gaseous  substances,  especially  of  fetid  odours.  It  is 
from  inattention  to  this  point  that  a  large  portion  of  the  eggs  im- 


ported from  the  coast  of  France  have  a  less  delicate  flavour  than  those 
of  our  poultry-yards.  Damp  dropped  straw,  as  well  as  most  other 
organic  substances  exposed  to  warmth  and  moisture,  readily  ferment 
or  putrify ;  and  during  fermentation^  a  considerable  increase  of  tern* 
perature  takes  place,  as  any  one  may  readily  perceive  by  examining 
the  common  hotbeds  in  our  gardens,  which  are  merely  masses  of  organic 
matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  Eggs,  as  long  as  they  retain  the 
embiyo  of  the  future  chick  in  a  vital  state,  possess  in  themselves  a 
certain  degree  of  warmth,  which  tends  materially  to  promote  the  do- 
composition  of  the  substances  they  are  packed  in,  particularly  in  the 
presence  of  moisture."  In  reference  to  the  preservation  of  eggs,  it 
may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Jayne  has  patented  a  liquid  for  this  purpose ; 
consisting  of  two  or  three  pounds  of  salt  mixed  with  half  a  pound  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  dissolved  in  water  to  a  brine  strong  enough  just 
to  float  an  egg.  This  liquid,  it  is  stated,  will  preserve  eggs  fresh  as 
long  as  two  years;  but  Mr.  Cooley  is  of  opinion,  that  simple  milk  of 
lime  will  answer  quite  as  well. 

It  affords  a  curious  exemplification  of  the  laige  scale  on  which  the 
consumption  of  apparently  trifling  articlee  is  now  conducted,  that  in 
Juhr,  liS9,  a  suilt  m  •qfoii^  was  tried  between  the  inventors  of  two 
«!^oeafm^BMMblaea  A  po^Midaa  el  a  matbod  of  beating  up  the  whites 
of  e§gfk  coaifjbijiwl  el  aaw>tbsr  inarhiaawnkeT  for  infringing  his  patents 
Th^ofllndecsiixalttei  tl^eaBe^batdinM  tha^attdityof  the  patent; 
sad  he  brought  forward  proof  that  the  iaveatora  of  two  previously- 
ft/hanliA  ebufos,  had  aatiei^ated  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  was  really 
iwnwtiat  ia  tla  <f|tl)Sfitfcie  amihine. 

EGTPTEAIV  ilcGBjnCTURE.  The  architecture  of  almost  every 
cZvifised  ^^  can  be  traced  to  that  of  an  earlier  people  or  country,  of 
which  it  IS  an  adaptation  or  development.  The  architecture  of  Egypt 
is,  however,  an  exception.  It  is  the  oldest  arehitecture  of  which  any 
examples  remain,  or  of  which  we  have  any  record ;  and  it  differs  from 
all  other  aw^teoture  ia  its  distinctive  chavacteristics.  In  magnitude, 
solidity,  and  magnificence,  it  far  surpasses  ^at  of  every  other  country; 
but  in  unity  of  plan,  grace  of  proportion,  and  sesthetic  feeling,  it  will 
not  bear  comparison  with  the  architecture  of  Greece.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  appear  in  truth  to  have  been  not  merely  deficient  in  aesthetic 
culture,  but  their  mental  and  national  peculiarities  were  adverse  to  its 
reception.  Further,  they  were  controlled  in  all  artistic  work  by 
immutable  hierarchic  rule,  and  free  mental  development  was  therefore 
JBiynsHihtofc  Thfi  art  ol  oae  age  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  of  alL  If 
there  was  change,  it  was  due  to  a  change  d  ^yaasty,  and  therefore  to 
ft  foreign  influence. 

Were  we  to  treat  E^ptuB  arcbHeotnta  cbroaologically,  we  might 
divide  it  into  the  architecture  of  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Egypt,  and 
of  Zf ubia ;  but  we  could  not  so  treat  it  without  satering  into  a  fulness 
and  minuteness  of  detail  which  would  be  quite  oat  of  place  in  a  general 
sketch  like  the  presents  Witbbn  the  limits  assigned  to  us  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  describe  broadSj  tbe  several  great  daases  of  struc- 
tures, and  the  ebief  ardutectanl  members. 

The  most  aacient  edifices  of  Egypt  are  tha  pyiamids,  those  of  Gizeh 
beiag  the  wlkst..  But  these  we  shall  do  littla  more  than  mention 
here,  because,  hi^teresting^as  they  are  in  theaiselves,  thev  are  structures 
o| «» teaj  peeuBiBar  wcl  dSrtiaet  a  aatuta  aa  to  have  but  httle  connection 
w^  the  architecture  of  the  country  in  general ;  being,  when  considered 
vitb  rafercBftB  to  1t»  little  more  than  uniform  aad  simple  though  enor- 
mous masses.  They  are,  in  fact,  greatly  more  important  in  an  historical 
and  archaeological  point  of  view  than  in  one  purely  historical.  Their 
shape  is  so  familiar  to  every  one  that  it  requires  no  description,  but 
may  be  defined  as  square  in  plan  and  triangular  in  section,  its  four 
sides  being  as  many  triangles  united  so  as  to  terminate  in  a  point ;  and 
as  the  height  is  much  less  than  the  width  of  the  base,  each  side  con- 
stitutes nearly  an  equilateral  triangle.  The  extraordinary  height  and 
magnitude  of  these  vast  erections  are  combined  with  imperishable 
stability  and  solidity,  the  whole  being  nearly  one  entire  mass  of  the 
hardest  materials,  f6r  the  inner  galleries  and  chambers  form  but  mere 
veins  and  cavities  compared  with  the  entire  mass.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  them  we  refer  to  the  article  Ptramidb.  For  the  same  reason 
that  we  do  not  stay  to  describe  the  pyramids  here,  we  may  leave  to  a 
separate  article  those  no  less  characteristic  Egyptian  monmnents,  the 
lohj  four-sided  monolithic  shafts  known  to  us  as  obelisks.  [Obelisks.] 

The  oldest  really  architectural  Egyptian  buildings  are  the  great 
temples,  or  temple-palaces  like  that  of  Kamak ;  but  as  this  enormous 
edifice  was  really  an  aggregation  of  buildings,  the  growth  of  ages,  of 
which  the  nucleus  appears  to  have  been  the  sanctuary,  built  by  Oser- 
tesen,  the  great  kmg  of  the  12th  dynasty,  whilst  the  great  court  in 
front  only  dates  from  the  22nd  dynasty,  a  clearer  notion  may  be 
conveyed  of  the  plan  and  character  of  an  Egyptian  temple  by  exami- 
ning one  of  simpler  form,  though  of  later  date.  We  select,  therefore, 
as  our  example  the  temple  at  Edfou,  or  Apollinopolis  Magna,  erected 
under  the  Ptolemies,  one  of  the  largest  and  much  the  most 
complete  of  any  in  Egypt.  Its  dimensions  are  given  on  the  ground 
plan.  This  it  will  at  once  be  seen  from  the  plan,  was  far  niore 
varied  and  complex  than  the  plan  acdliered  to  by  the  Greeks,  which, 
consisted  merely  of  a  cells,  either  surroimded  entirely  with  columns,  or 
with  columns  only  in  front,  or  at  both  ends.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the 
temple  is  placed  within  an  endosure,  which  forms  also  a  court  in  front 
of  it,  surroimded  on  three  sides  by  colonnades ;  and  the  entrance  to  this 
court  was  through  a  colossid  doorway,  or  propylon,  placed  between  two 
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rat  pyramiihl  towen,  or  u  ibej  we  Hometiinei  called  pylons,  covered 
with  coloenl  figures  id  sculpture.  These  vast  manee  of  Btructure,  of 
which  a  much  de&rer  Dotion  will  bo  formed  from  the  cuts  Usi.  1  and  2) 
thui  from  k  description,  rose  oonaidenbl;  hi^er  th&n  the  temple  itaelf. 
The;  tie  each  IM  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  dimiiuBh  gradually  to 
84Ie«t  •ttheiununit.whiGhisllifeet  high,  sod  they  were  crowned 
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b;  the  uiual  ooiuice ;  they  had  likewise  the  torus  moulding  nmnlog 
up  th^  angles,  and  are  fine  examples  of  tlieir  clan.  Other  con- 
■picuouB  objects  frequently  accompuiying  theie  propyljM,  weie  lofty 
obelisks,  as  was  the  case  st  Luxor,  wha«  tiiere  atiU  exist  ons  in 
fnmt  of  eaditower.  These  towen  may  ahnort  be  »id  to  be  solid,  fv 
althouf^  tliej  oontained  chambers  and  sCairoBea,  such  H\ 


[Fig.  2.— Oionnd  Plan  of 
to  little  mare  thaiiTdids  left  in  the  mass.  Between  these  towers  is  the 
door,  which  leads  into  a  spacious  court,  having  a  colonnade  carried 
along  three  of  its  aides.  Within  the  court  the  colonnades  were  pjc- 
nostyle,  or  a  diameter  and  a  hsU  apart,  which  seenie  to  hare  been  the 
usual  mode  of  intercolumniation  adopted  by  the  Egyptians,  the 
columns  being  seldom  more  than  a  diameter  and  a  half  fr(an  each  other, 
eicept  in  the  centre  of  a  portico,  where  there  was  genorally  a  doorway 
between  the  columns,  the  lower  part  of  the  other  intercolumns  being 
walled  up,  as  described  above,  and  as  shown  in  the  view  of  Denderah 
(fy.  3).  The  floor  of  this  enclosure  (now  filled  with  rubbish  and 
wretched  buildings),  rises  by  gradual  sbepe  (as  shown  by  lines  in  the 

Ci),  to  the  portico  or  pronaos,  whidi  answers  to  the  great  hypostyle 
of  Eamak,  and  other  older  temples.  This  prouaos  is  narrower, 
as  well  Bs  smaller  than  the  tint  hall,  passages  being  cut  off  at  its  ends 
by  exceedingly  thick  partitjon  walls.     It  conusts  of  eighteen  massive 

C liars,  nx  in  a  row,  the  intercolumniation,  whiob  fonos  the  doorway, 
ling  as  usual  the  grsoleat.  Of  the  front  pillars  the  inlercolunmia- 
tions  are  walled  up  to  more  than  half  the  height.  Prom  this  we  poaa 
Into  a  still  narmwer  and  smaller  hall  which  has  three  rows  of  four 
columns  each,  so  disposed  as  to  occupy  the  whole  area,  laaviDg  merely 
narrow  aisles  in  every  direction  between  them — a  mode  pssuliar  to 
Egyptian  architecture,  oocsaaoned  by  the  necessity  for  employing  such 
thickly-sst  columns  to  prop  the  massive  beams  and  slabs  of  stone  com- 
posing  ths  ceiling ;  and  uence  such  apartments  have  obtained  the  name 
of  imottfU  halls.  These  pillars  have  quadrilateial  lais.headed  capitals 
of  the  kind  described  below.  To  this  hypoetjle  succeed  two  cbam- 
ben,  ths  farther  one  having  smaller  lateral  moms  attached  to  it. 
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which,  it  is  conjectured,  were  appropriated  to  tlte  use  of  (hs  priests ; 
and  facing  its  entranoe  was  that  leading  into  the  sobs,  ceQa,  or 
shrine  containing  the  Qgure  of  the  deity.  Whilst  all  th*  ftsoeding 
vestibules  and  chambers  are  placed  transversely  to  the  longitadinsl 
direction  of  the  building,  the  last  and  innermost  apartment  is  paiallel 
to  that  direction,  and  in  oontinuation  of  the  line  of  approsdi ;  the 
reason  tor  which  is  obvious  enough,  it  being  almost  mdispeoBUj 
requisite  that  the  statue  of  the  divinity  should  be  at  one  end,  and 
directly  facing  the  entrance.  In  all  probability  likewise  the  objetA 
aimed  at  in  disposing  the  rest  sa  vra  perceive  it  to  be,  was  tinit>ld  ; 
Srst,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  great  number  of  apartments  to  be  cnMsad 
before  the  sanctua:;  was  reached  and  thus  rendering  it  more  diffimlt 
of  access  and  more  mysterious ;  and  secondly,  for  the  sske  of  contiaat, 
the  other  divisions  of  the  plan  being  intended  to  be  merely  paaed 
Uirough,  but  this,  on  the  contrary,  being  the  terminaticsi  of  the 
whole.  If  we  keep  this  in  view,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  woiship 
to  which  these  tempies  were  dedicated,  the  amngsment  must  be 
allowed  to  be  appropriate,  notwithstanding  that  uoder  difTennt  cir- 
cumstances  it  might  be  objected  to  as  coostituting  a  very  strong 
anti.climax  since  every  portion  of  it  luccfasively  dimmiiJus,  tlis  last 
of  the  sacred  chambers  being,  aa  the  plan  ahowa,  hard];  eq^  t"  ^^ 
space  forming  the  great  doorway  between  the  two  towais.  Tot  what  is 
thus  an  anti-climax,  if  we  have  regard  to  dimensions  alone,  bscam*  k 
perfect  climax  that  must  have  made  a  powerful  im^resskin  on  thoss 
who  were  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  adyl)m — the  most  saovd  p*rt 
of  the  fane — the  presence  chamber,  as  it  were,  of  the  presiding  dJTinityt 
where  the  aanotity  of  the  whole  prednct  was  concentiatsd  u  a  feon^ 
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■nd  to  which  tlis  tnagnificaiioe  sod  oolosul  gnmdeur  of  tU  the  reat 
MTtd  DHTelj  la  preputttioQ  u)d  prelude. 

Sudi  ma  the  genenl  dUpositian  and  diatribntian  at  an  Egjrptian 
tmipk  But,  H  WBB  said  above,  in  the  older  templea  the  hypoatjle 
luU  ii  a  muoh  Ivger  and  more  important  feature.  That  of  Um  great 
Umplsat'Kanuk  is  S33  feet  by  170  in  extent,  and  has  134  colunma 
jinilaHl  in  nine  parallel  lowa  one  way  and  uzteen  the  other.  The 
lidl  conaequently  haa  the  appearance  of  a  g[roTe  of  pillara  ;  and  their 
bang  w  numamna  and  aet  ao  cloee  together  would  have  been  no  amall 
mconiuiience,  bad  Uiey  not  been  of  auch  prodlgiouji  bulk.  But  the 
uuUer  pillan  of  this  nail  are  9  and  the  larger  II  feet  in  diameter, 
ud  tha  iniercolumiuBtioaB  are  consequently  equal  to  IS}  and  Ifl}  feet. 
Hie  NDtnl  pillan  an  70  feet  high  to  the  under  side  of  the  architrave. 
Hie  Htt  of  this  vut  hall  ia  S7,629  square  feet;  or  with  its  two 
pfloiia,  upwards  of  80,000  feet— -au  area,  as  has  been  painted  out, 
Unater  than  that  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  the  largest  of  the  Gothic 
Mtbediala  of  Nortlieni  Europe,  whilst  four  such  churches  aa  that  of 
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St.  Hartin'a-in-the-Fielda,  Loudon,  would  atand  ude  by  dda  within  tha 
hall  without  occupying  its  entire  area.  Tiie  effect  of  this  vast  grove 
of  eolumns  ia  spoken  of  b;  all  who  Lave  seen  it,  aa  being  surpasainglj 
grand.  The  length  of  the  entire  building  is  upwards  of  1200  feet : 
ita  breadth  vanes  from  821  to  380  feet.  It  has  twelve  principal 
approaches,  each  ot  which  haa  lofty  doorways  placed  between  enor- 
mouB  pylons,  and  before  them  have  stood  coloaaal  atatuw,  whilst 
aveuuea  of  sphinxes  lead  from  them  in  various  directiona,  one  being 
continued  the  whole  way  across  the  plain  to  the  tomple  at  Luior. 

The  engraving  of  tha  front  of  the  great  temple  of  Denderah  (Jig.  8), 
the  must  perfect  of  the  existing  monuments  of  Egypt,  will  serve  to 
show  the  character  of  Egyptian  architecture  at  a  somewhat  later  date 
than  that  of  the  temple  at  Edfou.  The  temple,  which  ia  of  vast 
extent,  is  enclosed  within  a  square  wall,  the  side  of  whioh  is  1000  feat, 
and  which  is  in  parts  3S  feet  high  and  IE  feet  thick.  In  general  tana 
i^le  reaemblea^thflt  at  Edfou,  but  it  haa  no  foreoourt  or  pn>- 
perfectneaa  exhibits  very  distinotly  ^i« 


pylon.    This  fafade  from 


•leplDg  profile  of  the  walls  the  peculiar  entablature  and  th  hiero 
typhis  earvin|;B  all  of  which  are  so  charaeterutic  of  Egyptian  an.lu 
tMtun,  as  wefi  aa  a  remarkable  form  of  cap  taL  Later  tempiea  show 
— re  irr^ularity  of  plan. 

"        "  '  "  ■   1  occur  temples  hewn  out  of  the  aolid 

I  they  are  cop   "    '  -'- 


In  Upper  E^pt  and  Nubia 
toA ;  but,  like  all  excavat  ons  they  are  cop  ea  of  atructuial  temples. 
Tb<  moat  remarkable  is  the  gre;>t  rock  temp  e  of  Ipsambut  or  Abou 


Mmbnl,  constructed  by  R.  m 


3  fac€s  toimed  out 


I  D  nd  tab  ] 


£  he  sandstone  ock  each  cut  to  resemble  the  front  of  a  temple, 
while  the  temp  e  tselt  p  netratca  ISO  feet  nto  the  mountain.  Ths 
fr  ut  of  the  tempo  is  nary  00  feet  high  and  117  feet  wide,  and  la 
ad  ued  with  f  ur  enorm  us  o  oae  each  70  feet  high,  which  produce 
B  wonderfu  y  impreea  s  eSect  The  mtenor  is  in  general  plan  like 
that  of  the  Btructural  temples  the  first  apartment  is  a  pronsos  £7  feat 
long  and  62  feet  wide  supported  by  two  rows  of  large  square  carya- 
tide  pillars   m  a  line  with  the  doo    of  the  aakoa ;  beyond  this  ia  a 


■■»>Il*Ul,MippoTtad  lyfouT  eolunma;  the  sakos,  or  sanctuary, 
23  feet  iMg  l^  12  feet  wide,  with  a  pedesta  in  the  centre,  and  at  it 
and  four  wlamaX  Mat«d  figure.     With  the  aide  or  priests'  room 


I  there  are  in  all  fourteen  different  chambers  A  smaller  rock^ent 
temple  at  Abow-sambul  is  greatly  mfenor  m  design  but  has  a  richly 
I  curTsd  front  SO  feel  long,  m  »-'-■- " 


X  colossal  ligurea  hewn  out  n 
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Into  tha : 

Hkving  thus  dnoribed  the  genenl  pI*o  and  ._  _ 

templM  H  the  chief  and  most  nhuscterirtio  oIbm  at  Sgjpiililt  build- 
htp,  \n  piDcesd  to  notice  aomie  of  the  principal  elementaij  p*rt«  '' 
wUeh  they  kre  compoaod. 

The  diveim^  otnerrable  in  Esjptisit  columna  ii  to  greSit  that  it  li 
hnponibte  to  ipecit;  here  all  their  Tuietiee,  which  can  be  uDdantood 
imiy  bj  Binding  the   engnTingi   in   the    large  works   devoted   to 

BgTptian  antiquiliea.    Nor  can  they  be  reduor^  *" " — ' —  " 

being  no  peculiar  form  of  capital  or  other 
■ttaching  to  any  nutioular  type  of  colimm ;  n 

*-  n  whtieby  thay  can  be  cksaiSed.     Tl 

f  Egyptia 


diatlnct  chancterifitic 
I  anythiog  in  regard  to 
Bra  can  be  little  doubt 
column  was  that  of  a 


plain  aquare  pier.  From  these,  octangular,  polygaoal, 
CTlindnool  oofumiiSj  were  produced  by  the  aiznple  process  of  cutting 
off  the  angles.  As  a  general  rule,  Egyptian  columns,  of  whaterer  kini^ 
were  vertical  id  prufile,  thus  contrasting  in  a  marked  mamier  with  the 
■loping  profile  af  the  building.  It  must  not  be  understood,  however, 
that  Uie  shafts  are  either  invariably  or  peifectly  cylindrical,  but  thAt 
auch  was  their  general  form.  There  is  aometimes  ■  slight  difference 
between  the  upper  and  lower  diameter;  or  elae  the  shaft  ia  cinctured 
ti  ioterraU  by  bandi  coniiating  of  three  or  more  rings  encircling  it, 
and  thereby  mcreaaing  the  diamatsr  in  those  puts.  In  addition  to 
thia  ipeciea  of  ornament,  tb*  ib&ft  was  variously  decorated  in  othv 
respects,  the  apaoea  between  Ae  bands  being  ■nmitlmsi  MxdMand 
with  hieroglypbica ;  at  othen,  nsdad.  thtA  »,  its  surtaee  was  divided 
Into  a  aeries  of  upright  mouIdiDgs,  or  eUves,  ao  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bundle  of  smaller  piUara  bennd  bogatlMr,  and  whioh,  with 
the  encircling  of  Oia  shaft  wiui  ring  nwoHlnga,  hw  suggested  the  idas 
of  their  being  an  imitation  of  reede,  or  thin  palm  stems,  bonded 
together.  The  kind  of  sbiistiDg.  or  stripine.  Just  dwcribad,  is  tha 
reverse  of  that  practised  ia  the  Dorio  lod  oUier  Grscian  ovden,  bujos 
in  the  latter  it  was  produMd  by  conoave  ohaniwls,  or  flulmgB,  but  ki 
this  by  convex  aurfaoea.  Id  the  rock-out  tombs  of  Nubjsi,  kiowever, 
trae-flu(«d  proto-Dorio  colmma  occur,  th*  raly  elwnoter  «l  ti«  Sleek 


LC  example  jk  that  ol 

(coL  H)  i *  -  -- 

in  whioh 


UsderCounir 


is  a  cut  o(  ML  njijifliiiii  column,  now  In  the  Britiah  I 
.  are  showii  tlw  canoucbas  ol  tuOTOglnhica  R>ok«i)  of 

ECTptian  coltWM  Iwsa  lanly  any  distin^  Mae,  audoas  more  than  a 
circular  [dinth ;  but  ttaj  have  fraquentlj  an  omanantal  boting, 
which  differs  hawam  tnm  a  base  in  being  contnotad  initfad  o( 
expanded  below.  H  m^  ba  daaoiibad  as  ah^ad  like  the  «aln  ot  a 
flower,  the  resembkaaa  to  whioh  la  ineraaaad  bj  its  being  aculpturad 
into  some  forms  of  foliage,  so  that  the  shaft  appears  to  be  aet  m  and 
rise  out  of  a  plant.  Of  this  deu^plion  are  the  bases  of  the  columns  of 
tiie  temple  at  Latopolii  oi  Eaai.  By  some  this  has  been  insisted  upon 
M  a  defect  and  as  indicative  ot  weakness :  consequeotty,  contrary  to 
that  law  of  architecture  which  prescribea  that  there  should  be  ^iparent 
as  well  an  real  strength,  more  eapecially  where  the  expression  of  sotidity 
Is  naturally  looked  foe.  Still  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  urged  that, 
SB  In  all  auch  cases,  the  judgment  cornea  to  the  aid  of  and  corrects  the 
eye  :  what  is  known  to  be  strong  cannot  fairly  bo  said  to  appear  weak ; 
and  the  solidity  of  oolunms  whioh  have  stood  the  teat  of  some  thou- 
Mnds  of  years  cannot  posublj  be  called  in  queetion.  It  may  ndeed  be 
argued  that  the  excess  of  slnsigth  which  thqt  gave  their  stnicturea,  and 
the  prodigious  aoUdit^  and  durabilitf  of  Uie  moteriala  emploved, 
allowed  the  architects  ot  tgjjfi  to  watoact  the  diameter  ol  tluu 
oolumns  below,  without  nndanag  them  at  oU  weak. 

The  moat  usual  form  adoptad  for  capitala  wna  that  of  the  cup  of  ttt* 
papyrus  or  the  aljx  of  th«  lotaa,  but  occaaioiially  of  some  other  flowers, 
with  a  rim  bendiw  Anonraids,  which  ma  sooiatimsa  quite  circular, 
at  others  jagged,  tha  cinsumlarenae  beieg  divided  into  a  auad)er  ot 
convex  curves,  farming  so  many  diatiniit  petals.  The  six  apeameiu 
given  in  the  article  CaLtrwa  (col.  M)  exhibit  two  ot  the  latter  and 
tluee  of  the  Gnt-mimtioQed  TsJiety  of  the  bell-ahapsd  capital. 

fVom  theao  it  will  be  sHn  what  variety  prevailed  in  the  daoonitive 
details,  some  bving  eut  iMo  distinct  leaves,  either  convex  or  concave, 
others  embellished  with  MubtDia  representdng  bnnchea  and  flowen. 
It  will  also  be  petc«fcl«dA*t,Uk  their  generd  niaaa,  the  capitals  of  this 
class,  br  from  hsffintFSttrtUag  in  aoamon  with  that  of  the  Qraoian 
Doric,  bear  a  geoBMl  sim&Mity  to  that  of  the  Corinthiao  order,  thaub 
both  the  foliage  and  Ha  snadgslaent  are  af  a  difbrent  ehatacter.  'At 
there  ia  net  now  muck  daubt  that  tha  dnek  Corinthian  order  nay, 
like  the  Doric,  ba  tneed  to  oit  Bgyptisn  sotma.  But  there  exists  an 
exceedingly  wida  dWdaaUoh  betwaasi  tbe  Enrtiaii  aod  amry  varisty 

of  either  Qrecim  at  * «s^^;asBi^,  k  tka  aJUaeoa  bains  a 

mere  square  pltad^.  aniiihianlj  sbbH^  thsa  tbe  sapitaL  The 
Egyptian  abacuB  ia  anythiBS  bvl  seamaBtal  in  ibMlf ,  and  would  b«  a 
defect,  were  it  net  (hat  ik  fte  buildings  it  asB  hardly  be  seem,  owing 
to  ite  amoUness  mi  the  proiaetaan  irf  tW  ^  of  tha  aapitil ;  ooiaa- 
quently,  unless  it  happened  to  b«  very  deep,  ft  servaa  chiefly  to  detach 
the  capital  from  tiie  architrave,  and  prevent  that  heaviness  of  appew- 
ance  which  would  otherwise  bo  oceaaioned.  Tha  first  figure  among 
the  spedmena  given  under  Cowjmk  shows  an  example  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  double  oapitol,  peculiar  to  Egyptian  archilocture ;  for 
above  the  usual  shaped  capital  is  a  square  member,  sculptured  on  each  | 
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of  its  sides  with  an  lais'  head ;  and  on  this  again  is  placed  a  seecnd 
square  member,  so  that  instead  of  a  double  this  may  be  tanned  a  bqje 
capital.    The  columns  of  the  temple  at  Denderah  (Jig.  S)  nffbr  ■titni  i 


instance  of  the  double  capital 


shaft,  the  folds  of  the  head-dress  hungin)^  down  and  projecting  beyond 
it:  above  each  face  is  a  kind  of  fluted  abacus,  and  above  ia  a  square 
member.  Tha  shaft  ajso  varies  connderably  from  those  skown  in  the 
preoeding  a^Jnples ;  for  instead  of  being  striated  verticallT  and  handed 
horiaontallj,  Uits  is  oovered  with  hieroglyphici  di^Kised  in  eariea  of 
rings.  Another  remarkable  circumstance  is  tlie  great  hoi^i  of  the 
whole  capital,  it  being  not  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  shaft. 

Thsa*  Ik  another  species  ot  capital  ot  T«y  fraquent   occurrence, 
wUchbdMnot  from  aitber  ot  the  aboeatwftdsaaea;  and  although 


[nt.  «.— EnrlisK  CapiUl,  la  the  BriUi^ 


its  form  may  at  first  sight  be  cnnsidered  uncouth,  it  is  well  oalcolatad 
tor  eSeet,  After  sweeping  out  from  the  shaft,  instead  of  ooatlnuing  to 
expand  a«  it  proceeds  upwards,  it  sli^iei  baok  so  ss  to  '"t"'t''^  util  U 
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is  oontniGted  again  to  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  itaelf .  The  decoration 
oonadate  in  Ha  bemg  siibdiyided  into  eight  leaser  shafts,  inscribed  with 
hieroglyphics,  as  are  likewise  the  faces  of  the  abacas,  which  member 
here  becomes  very  pronomioed,  and  occasiona  a  picturesque  play  of 
light  and  shade.  Cafdtals  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  other  varieties,  occur 
at  Luxor.  In  their  proportions,  Egyptian  columns  Tary  no  leea  than 
in  other  particulars,  tiieir  height  amounting  in  some  instances  to  no 
more  tlum  three  diameters,  in  others  extending  to  eight  or  upwards. 
Yet  such  difference  is  not  attended  by  any  regularly  corresponding 
one,  either  as  ragards  the  column  itaelf  or  the  parts  connected  with  it. 
Further,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  meet  with  square  pillars  or 
teiraplatrcn$,  wiUi  either  a  statue  or  a  caryatide  figure  standing  before 
but  distinct  from  it.  One  of  these  from  Medinet  Abou  is  figured 
under  Atlahtbs  (vol.  1.  689).  There  are  also  terminal  caryatide 
columns  at  Kamak. 

The  Egyptian  entablature  is  so  far  from  displaying  anything  like  the 
aame  variety  aa  the  colxunns,  that  it  is  nearly  uniformly  the  same  in 
buildings  which  differ  very  much  from  each  other  in  regard  to  their 
columna  Unlike  that  of  tiie  Greeks,  it  consiBts  of  onlv  two  divisions, 
the  aptst^faxm  or  architiwe,  and  the  comioe ;  tiie  height  of  both  being 
generally  one-third  of  that  of  the  columns.  More  frequently  than  not 
theepi^linm  wis  enriched  with  sculptnre  in  hieroglyphioB,  whioh 
cirsoaistaiioe  alooe  constitiEtes  a  great  difibranoe  between  the  practice 
of  the  Egyptiana  and  that  of  the  Greeks.  Another  aingnlari^  i%  that 
the  epiatyUnm  was  Included  within  the  convex  moulding  or  tonu 
carried  up  at  the  ang^  of  the  building,  and  then  returned  horiaontalfy 
along  tbe  fronty  owing  to  which  the  arofaitrave  itself  (epistyfium) 
appean  to  be  returned  downwards,  like  that  of  a  door  or  window. 
This  will  be  at  onoe  understood  by  referring  to  the  view  of  Denderah 
ifg,  Z),  by  whioh  it  wiH  also  be  seen  that  the  ooniioe  oonsists  of  littie 
more  than  a  deep  cove  enriched  with  sculpture, — a  form  peenliariy 
adapted  for  effect  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Egypt^  as  it  not  only  casts  a 
bold  Aadaw  but  receives  a  strong  reflected  li^t. 

With  the  comioe  the  building  terminated,  for  the  roof  being  a  flat 
temee,  thece  was  no  indication  of  roof;  oonsequentiy  Egyptian  arohi- 
teotme  is  entirely  destitute  of  what  are  such  expressive  and  highly 
omaraental  features  in  that  of  Greece,  namely,  the  pediment,  antafixse, 
nod  ridge  tiles.  By  way  of  indemnity  for  its  defieienay  in  this  respect, 
and  the  sameness  arising  from  it,  greater  latitude  was  allowed  to  it  in 
others.  Kot  only  wae  there  tu  greater  diversity  in  the  forms  and 
ornaments  of  eobmms.  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  subject  to 
any  legulationB  beyond  those  prescribed  either  by  symbolic  alkisioiis 
or  by  national  taste ;  but  oolunms  of  very  different  ohanuiter  appear  hi 
the  same  edifice,  and  even  capitals  of  different  design  in  the  same  range 
of  cnlnwma.  Another  thing  peculiar  to  Emitian  buildings  la  the  fro- 
qneat  toe  in  the  external  porticoes  of  temples  of  intercolumnar  waUa, 
or  screens,  t2iat  is,  walls  bmlt  between  the  columns  and  carried  vp  half 
their  hei§^;  thereby  giving  to  the  open  part  of  the  intenx^amns 
above  them  somewhat  me  appearance  of  windows.  For  an  example, 
we  again  refer  to  tiie  view  of  Denderah,  in  i^ch  instance  these  walls 
•re  brongfat  forward  so  aa  to  encase  the  shafts  of  the  columns  between 
them,  and  fling  a  shadow  upon  them.  Like  eveiy  other  part  of  tiie 
front  in  the  same  edifice,  these  walls  are  decorated  with  sculpture  and 
hieroglyi^cs;  for  the  Egyptians  were  exceeding  lavish  of  that  species 
of  embelliahment)  not  conmiing  it  to  particular  situations,  as  did  the 
Greeks,  namely,  to  the  pediment,  frieze,  and  inner  frieee  behind  the 
oolunms,  along  the  walls  <^  the  cella,  but  extending  it  over  the  entire 
Burfaoe,  in  oompartmoiits  forming  tier  above  tier.  These  ardhitectural 
eeulptmrea  were  generally  in  very  low  relief,  and  some  of  them  also 
occasionally  in  intaglio,  or  hollowed  into  the  surfaoe  instead  of  pro- 
jecting fnnn  it.  Thean  are  even  instances  of  a  oombination  of  both 
modes,  the  figures  being  outlined  by  a  groove  or  incision,  so  as  to  give 
them  greater  apparent  relief ;  a  mode  that  has  been  denominated  by 
some  intaglio-iikvato.  In  addition  to  this  species  6f  ^enridiment  must 
be  added  that  of  colours  and  gilding :  the  whole  of  tiie  sculpture  whioh 
covered  the  walls,  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  and  much,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  columns  themselves,  and  the  beams  and  cdUngs,  were 
brilliantiy  coloured.  The  colours  employed  in  all  parts  of  E^pt  were, 
according  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  ('  Anc.  Egyptians,'  iiL  801),  red, 
green,  and  blue ;  and  when  black  was  introduced  yellow  was  added  to 
oarmoniBe  it.  Fairiy  to  estimate  the  eflfeot  of  this,  as  it  might  other- 
wiac  seem,  excessive  polychromatic  decoration,  the  extreme  brilliancy 
of  the  Egyptian  climate  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind. 

In  Egyptian  architecture,  even  more  than  in  Grecian,  doorwayB  are 

con^aenoos  and  important  features,  where  they  occur  as  distinct  parts 

of  tbe  dedgn  in  the  form  of  towers ;  sometimes  standing  quite  insulated 

after  the  manner  of  arches  or  gateways ;  yet  more  usually  placed 

between  and  connecting  two  pyramidal  pylons  that  rise  to  a  great 

devation  above  the  propylon  itaelf ;  oonsequentiy  such  entrance  is  both 

lower  and  narrower  than  the  parts  attached  to  it.    In  its  sieneral  form 

the  propylon  or  gateway  resembled  the  temple  itself,  yet  vrith  this 

diflTerence,  that  the  proportions  of  the  propylon  are  lofty  and  narrow ; 

tfaoae  of  the  temple  wide  and  low,  and  its  opening  filled  with  columns 

■uiiptHting  the  lintel  or  epistylium.  Their  similari^  in  all  other  respects 

is  obvious  enough,  owing  to  the  epistylium  of  the  portico  bdng  re- 

iuiBod  and  carried  downwards  just  as  the  lintel  of  the  door  is  in  order 

to  form  Its  jambs.    The  outer  angles  are  similarly  inclined  in  botii 

'cniaiantedwith  the  same  torqs  moulding  on  thflir  edge.   It 


should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  jambs  of  the  doorway  were 
for  the  most  part,  not  vertical  next  the  opening,  but  sloped  like  the 
external  angles,  so  that  the  aperture  was  narrower  at  the  top  than  at 
bottom,  which  form  seems  to  nave  been  copied  by  the  Greeks  in  that 
of  their  doors  and  windows.  The  lintel  and  cornice  above  it  were  also 
proportionably  much  deeper  than  the  epistylium  and  correaponding 
member,  over  columns,  in  order  to  produce  sufficient  mass ;  o&erwise 
the  effect  would  have  been  both  unarchitectural  and  diBagreeable,  too 
much  like  that  of  the  mere  framing  of  a  door,  standing,  iSthough  not 
quite  insulated,  yet  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  composition.  Some 
idea  may  be  given  of  the  imposing  magnitude  of  such  doorways  or 
propyla,  by  stating  that  ^e  one  at  Edfou  measures  74  feet  to  its 
summit,  and  51  to  that  of  the  aperture,  which  gives  a  depth  of  28  feet, 
or  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  height,  for  the  lintel  and  cornice. 

The  magnificence  of  these  propylea  was  greatly  enhanced  by  colossal 
statues  or  obelisks — ^in  some  instances  botii — ^plac^  on  either  ride  of 
the  entrance.  Beridea  whioh  there  were  sometimes  two  or  even  more 
propylea  and  courta  preceding  the  temple,  which  were  in  tiieir  tuxn 
preceded  by  avenues  of  gigantic  aphbixes  or  crio-sphinxes  (that  isj 
sphmxes  with  rams*  heads).  There  are,  likewise,  instances  of  avenues 
of  columns  crossing  the  courts  in  a  line  from  the  entrance.  The 
remains  at  Luxor  furnish  an  example  of  the  kind,  where,  after  the 
first  eourt  (which  has  a  double  peristyle),  there  is  a  second  witii  a 
double  range  of  columns  extending  down  it,  that  are  11 4  feet  in 
diameter  and  56  high,  and  beyond  this  was  a  third  court,  flanked  by 
colonnades,  consisting  of  double  rovrs  of  pillars. 

Of  the  domestic  arohitecture  of  the  Egyptians  there  are  bat  few 
vestiges  left  The  so-called  temple-palaces  have  but  littie  of  the 
character  of  even  a  royal  residence.  At  Medinet  Abou,  in  Western 
Thebes,  enclosed  within  an  extensive  brick- wall  are  a  temple,  or  build- 
ing that  has  been  called  a  palace,  but  appears  to  be  also  a  tonple,  and 
a  much  smaller  structure  which  is  considered  to  have  been  a  royal 
pavilion  erected  by  Rameses  II.  All  that  remains  of  tiiis  last  is  a 
singularly  picturesque  structure  two  stories  high,  though  it  was 
originally,  no  doubt,  a  three-story  building,  with  three  rooms  with 
long-connecting  corridors  on  each  floor.  The  chief  front  is  sculptured 
with  eolossal  figures,  has  wide  window  openings,  and  is  crowned  with 
the  usual  cornice. 

Of  the  mansions  of  the  higher  and  afBuent  classes,  pretty  neat^  all 
that  is  known  is  derived  from  Egyptisn  paintings.  These  have  been 
most  thoroughly  examined  by  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  and  the  littie  it 
it  seems  necessary  to  add  on  this  subject  we  borrow  from  him.  The 
private  houses  of  the  Egyptians,  and  indeed  all  buildings,  except 
temples  and  temple-palaoes,  appear  to  have  been  built  of  crude  brioc. 
The  town-houses  of  wealthy  citizens  frequentiy  covered  a  considerable 
space,  were  seldom  more  tmm  three  stories  high,  and  presented  to  the 
street  either  tiie  sides  of  the  house  itself,  or  the  walls  of  the  court 
attached  to  it.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  ('  Ancient  Egyptians,'  voL  ii« 
101-4),  thus  describes  these  bmldings :  "  Their  plans  were  regular, 
the  rooms  being  usually  arranged  round  an  open  area,  or  on  either 
side  of  a  long  passage  to  which  an  entrance-court  led  from  the  street. 
The  court  was  an  empty  space,  considerably  larger  than  the  Roman 
impluvium,  probably  paved  with  stone,  or  containing  a  few  trees,  a 
small  tank,  or  a  fountain  in  its  centre ;  and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
a  flight  of  steps  led  to  the  main  entrance  from  without.  A  court  was 
frequentiy  common  to  several  houses :  and  again,  some  of  the  large 
mansions  stood  detached,  and  had  the  advantage  of  several  doors  of 
entrance,  on  two  or  three  different  sides.  They  had  a  portico,  or 
porch,  before  the  front  door  (ianua),  supported  on  two  columns,  below 
whose  ciqiitals  were  attached  ribands  or  banners:  the  name  of  the 
person  who  lived  there  being  occasionally  painted  within,  on  the  lintel, 
or  imposts  of  the  door;  and  sometimes  the  portico  consisted  of  a 
double  row  of  columns,  between  which  stood  colossal  statues  of  the 
king.  A  line  of  trees  ran  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  house ;  and, 
to  prevent  injuries  from  cattle  or  from  any  accident,  the  stems  were 
surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  pierced  with  square  holes  to  admit  the  air. 
The  height  of  the  portico  was  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  just  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  cornice  of  the  door,  which  was  only  ndsed  by  its 
threshold  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  On  either  side  of  the  main 
entrance  was  a  smaller  door,  which  stood  at  an  equal  distance  between 
it  and  the  side  wall,  and  was  probablv  intended  for  the  servants,  and 
those  who  came  on  business.  On  entermg  by  the  porch,  you  passed  into 
an  open  court  {atda,  or  hall),  containing  a  mandara,  or  receiving-room, 
for  visitors.  This  building,  supported  by  columns,  decorated  wit& 
banners,  was  closed  only  at  the  lower  piurt  by  intercolumnar  panels, 
over  which  a  stream  of  cool  air  was  admitted,  and  protection  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun  was  secured  by  an  awning  that  covered  it.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  court  was  another  door,  the  approach  to  the  tium- 
<iara  from  the  interior;  and  the  master  of  the  house,  on  the  annoimce- 
ment  of  a  stranger,  came  in  that  way  to  receive  him.  Three  doors  led 
from  this  cotirt  to  another  of  larger  dimensions,  which  was  ornamented 
with  avenues  of  trees,  and  communicated  on  the  right  and  left  with 
the  interior  of  the  house ;  and  this,  like  most  of  the  laige  courts,  had 
a  back  entrance  {posticum),  through  a  central  and  lateral  gateway. 
The  arrangements  of  the  interior  was  much  the  same  on  either  side  of 
the  court :  six,  or  more  chambers,  whose  doors  faced  those  of  the 
opposite  set,  openiiQg  on  a  corridor  supported  by  columns  on  the  right 
and  left  of  an  axea,  which  was  shaded  by  a  double  row  of  troM,    At 
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the  upper  end  of  one  of  these  areaa  was  a  sitting-room  which  faced  the 
door  leading  to  the  great  court ;  and  over  this  and  the  other  chambers 
were  the  apartments  of  the  upper  story.  Here  were  also  two  small 
gateways  looking  upon  the  street."  The  floors  were  made  of  stone,  or 
cement ;  the  roofs  were  supported  by  rafters  of  the  date-tree  arranged 
close  together,  and  sometimes  vaulted,  being  built  like  the  rest  of  the 
house  of  crude  brick.  On  the  top  of  the  house  was  a  terrace,  covered 
by  a  roof  supported  by  colunms.  The  porticoes,  walls,  ceilings,  &c., 
were  aH  elaborately  painted  in  patterns.  The  country-houses  of  the 
nobles  were  veiy  conmiodious  mansions,  with  spacious  gardens,  fish- 
ponds, farmhouses,  granaries,  &c.,  attached.  "  Some  laige  nuaisions 
appear  to  have  been  ornamented  with  propyla  and  obelisks,  like  the 
temples  themselves;  it  is  even  possible  Uiat  part  of  the  building 
may  have  been  consecrated  to  religious  purposes,  as  the  chapels  of 
other  countries,  since  we  find  a  priest  engaged  in  presenting  offerings 
at  the  door  of  the  inner  chambers;  and,  indeed,  but  from  the 
presence  of  the  women,  the  form  of  the  garden,  and  the  style  of  the 
porch,  we  should  feel  disposed  to  consider  it  a  temple  rather  than  a 
place  of  abode.  The  entrances  of  large  villas  were  generally  through 
folding-gates,  standing  between  lofty  towers,  as  in  the  propylaea  of 
temples,  with  a  small  door  at  each  side;  and  others  had  merely 
folding-gates  with  imposts  surmounted  by  a  cornice.  A  wall  of  circuit 
extended  round  the  premises ;  but  the  courts  of  the  house,  the  garden, 
the  offices,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  villa,  had  each  their  separate 
enclosure.  The  walls  were  usually  built  of  crude  brick ;  and  in  damp 
places,  or  when  within  reach  of  the  inundation,  the  lower  part  was 
strengthened  by  a  basement  of  stone.  They  were  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  panels  and  grooved  lines,  generally  stuccoed ;  and  the 
Bunmiit.was  crowned  either  with  Egyptian  battlements,  the  usual 
cornice,  a  row  of  spikes  in  imitation  of  spear-heads,  or  with  some 
fancy  ornament."    (Wilkinson,  ii.  128.) 

One  other  class  of  structures — the  tombs — ^requires  a  word  of 
notice  since,  besides  possessing  some  points  of  architectural  interest,  it 
is  from  them  that  we  derive  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  arts  and  civilisation  of  ancient  Egypt.  Of  these,  the  oldest  and 
most  important,  if  we  omit  the  pyramids,  are  the  tombs  of  the  Theban 
kings,  in  the  vidley  of  Biban-el-Meluk,  which  are  excavations  in  the 
solid  rock,  often  of  great  extent.  Many  of  them  have  a  rich  archi- 
tectural entrance  facade,  and  all  have  their  interior  walls  covered  with 
paintingB  and  hieroglyphs  of  exceeding  value  from  the  information 
they  afford  respecting  the  manners,  customs,  and  histoiy  of  the 
people.  Of  these  tombs,  the  most  famous  ia  that  of  Manepthah,  who 
built  the  great  hypostyle  hall  at  Kamak,  which  extends  in  a  sloping 
direction  for  about  850  feet  into  the  mountain,  and  whieh  terminates 
in  a  spacious  chamber,  in  which  stood  the  costly  sarcophagus.  Many 
of  the  later  tombs  are  commonly  of  crude  or  unbumt  brick.  These 
tombs  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  connection  with  the  histoiy  of  archi- 
tecture^  as  presenting  unimpeachable  evidence  of  the  remote  antiquity 
of  the  invention  of  the  arch.  A  tomb  at  Thebes,  which  belongs,  according 
to  Wilkinson,  to  the  reign  of  Amunoph  I.  (b.c.  1540)  has  a  vaulted 
brick  roof ;  and  in  a  tomb  at  Sakkara  of  the  time  of  Psamaticus  II. 
(b.c.  600),  whose  name  is  engraven  on  it,  occurs  an  arch  of  stone. 
But  though  these  and  other  examples  prove  that  the  Egyptians  were 
acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the  arch,  they  appear  only  to  have 
employed  it  in  pyramids,  tombs,  and  underground  structures. 

EIDER  DOWN.  This  beautiful  substance  is  obtained  from  one 
species  of  the  duck,  called  the  eider  duck,  found  extensively  in  the 
icy  seas  of  the  north.  There  are  two  kinds  of  eider  down,  the  live  and 
the  dead.  The  live  down  consists  of  the  exquisitely  Light  feathers 
which  the  duck  strips  off  from  herself  to  keep  her  progeny  warm  in 
the  eggs.  Its  lightness  and  elasticity  are  such  that  two  or  three  pounds 
of  it,  squeezed  into  a  ball  which  may  be  held  in  the  hand,  will  swell 
out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fill  a  case  large  enough  for  the  foot-covering 
of  a  bed.  The  quantity  of  down  afforded  by  one  duck  during  the 
whole  period  of  laying  is  about  a  pound.  The  down-gatherers  are 
obliged  to  be  cautious  not  to  carry  their  somewhat  cruel  robbery  too 
far,  or  the  ducks  will  not  again  return  to  the  same  spot.  Any  district 
in  which  the  eider  duck  is  willing  to  settle  is  regarded  as  a  valuable 
property  in  Norway  and  Iceland,  and  the  landowners  do  their  best  to 
encourage  their  settlement.  The  dead  down  is  that  which  is  taken 
from  the  dead  duck ;  it  is  inferior  to  the  live  down.  Eider  down  is 
used  chiefly  in  connection  with  beds  and  bedding. 

EIDOQRAPH,  from  tiie  Greek  words  cTiSof,  a  form,  and  ypd/^,  to 
draw,  is  an  instrument  invented  in  the  year  1821,  by  the  late  Professor 
Wallace  of  Edinburgh,  and  described  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,'  vol.  xiii.  It  is  a  species  of  pantograph,  and, 
like  the  latter,  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  copying  plans  or  other 
drawings  on  the  same  or  on  different  scales. 

A  rod  or  beam  a  B  of  brass,  80  inches  long  and  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  square,  and  made  hollow  for  the  sake  of  being  light,  slides  freely 
through  a  hollow  rectangular  socket  c,  whose  length  is  4J  inches ;  from 
the  lower  surface  of  this  socket  projects  a  steel  pin  of  a  conical  form, 
and  serving  as  an  axis ;  the  pin  entering  into  a  tube  of  a  corresponding 
form  which  stands  vertically  on  a  cylindrical  mass  D  of  metal.  The 
mass  serves  as  a  base  for  the  whole  instrument ;  and  while  the  beam 
AB  mav  slide  horizontally  in  the  socket  c,  it  is  capable  of  turning  with 
the  socket  upon  the  vertical  axis  in  the  tube.  Each  end  of  the  beam 
A  B  ouries  a  short  tube  in  a  vertical  position,  and  through  this  passes 


the  conical  axle  of  a  wheel  or  pulley  e  or  F,  which  is  placed  bdow  the 
beam ;  these  wheels  are  precisely  equal  in  diameter,  and  are  capable  ol 
turning  freely  on  their  centres  in  a  horiizontal  plaxno. 


The  vertical  edge  of  each  of  these  wheels  is  grooved  bo  as  to  receive 
a  piece  of  very  thin  watch-spring  a  E  5,  c  F  d ;  and  the  enda  a^  and  c, 
b  and  d  are  connected  by  a  steel  wire ;  the  pieoes  of  watch-cpnng  are 
made  fast  near  e  and  F  to  the  circumferences  of  the  wheels,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  slipping  on  those  circumferences;  a  small  move- 
ment for  the  sake  of  adjustment  only  being  allowed.  Swivel  screws 
at  c  and  d  serve  to  tighten  or  relax  the  band  as  may  be  neoessaxy. 

Under  each  of  the  wheels  E,  F,  is  fixed  a  rectangular  socket  similar 
to  0,  and  in  this  slides,  horizontally,  a  rectangular  aim  o  H,  K  l»,  each  of 
which  is  27i  inches  long :  these  arms,  which  turn  with  the  wheeli 
E  and  F,  are  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screws  at  e  and  d,  so  as  to  be 
always  parallel  to  one  another.  At  L  is  fixed  a  tracing  point,  Hke  that 
of  a  pantograph ;  and  at  o  a  pencil  in  a  socket  or  tube ;  the  tracer  and 
pencil  are  to  be  always  in  a  straight  line,  passing  through  the  coDomon 
axis  of  the  mass  D,  and  of  the  socket  c.  The  pencil  is  niade  to  pfieas 
gently  on  the  paper  by  weights,  but  it  is  capable  of  bdng  raised  from 
thence  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  lever,  one  end  of  which  is  connected 
with  the  socket  which  carries  it,  and  to  the  other  is  attached  a  string 
which  is  to  be  pulled  by  Uie  operator  when  neoessaiy :  this  movement 
of  the  pencil  carrier  is  facilitated  by  means  of  small  friction  roUers. 

The  beam  a  B  is  divided  on  its  upper  face  in  100  or  1000  equal  parts, 
and  divisions  equal  to  these  are  set  on  the  upper  face  of  each  arm 
Q  H,  K  L.  By  these  divisions  the  distances  of  A  and  B  from  the  aiis 
of  D  may  have  any  given  ratio  to  one  another,  and  a  o,  B  L  may  respect- 
ively be  made  equal  to  the  last-mentioned  distances.  Thus,  the  isoMeles 
triangles  gad,  dbl  will  always  be  similar  to  one  another;  and  the 
figure  described  by  the  movement  of  the  pencil  at  a  will  be  similar  to 
the  original  figure  over  which  the  tracer  at  L  may  be  made  to  pass. 
Consequently,  a  given  plan  or  drawing  may  be  enhuged  or  reduced  in 
any  required  proportion. 

Professor  WaUace  contrived  an  instrument  which  he  called  a 
'  Chorograph,'  for  describing  on  paper  any  trian^^e,  having  one  side  and 
all  its  angles  given ;  a\eo  for  constructing  two  similar  tringles  on  two 
given  straight  lines,  having  the  angles  given.  See  'Qeometrical 
Theorems,'  &c.    By  William  Wallace,  LL.D.    Edinburgh,  1839. 

EIGHTH  (in  music),  the  octave  or  eighth  note  of  the  diatonic 
scale.  It  is  a  perfect  concord  [Concobd],  and  in  harmony  is  accom- 
panied by  the  5th  and  3rd;  but  being  almost  identical  with  the  base 
note,  it  may  form  a  part  of  any  chord,  or  be  omitted  at  discretion. 

EISTEDDFOD,  from  eUtedd  to  sit;  a  meeting  or  asaemblv.  This 
term  was  more  especially  used  as  the  name  for  tiie  session  of  the  bar& 
and  minstrels  which  was  held  in  Wales  for  many  centuries.  [Babd.] 
Near  the  close  of  the  last  century  some  Welsh  gentlemen  detomined 
to  endeavour  to  establish  bardic  meetings.  The  experiment  proved 
extremely  popular,  and  ever  since  periodical  meetingB,  to  which  the 
name  of  Eisteddfod  has  been  given,  have  been  held  suooesdvely  in  the 
principal  towns  in  Wales,  The  principal  object  of  these  modem 
eisteddfodau  has  been  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  Welsh  tongue, 
and  to  keep  alive  a  national  spirit;  and  with  that  viewprises  are 
awarded  to  the  best  Welsh  poet,  the  best  player  on  the  Welsh  harp 
of  national  melodies,  &c. 

EJECTMENT  is  the  name  of  an  action  at  law,  by  which  a  party 
entitled  to  the  immediate  possession  of  lands  or  other  oovpoireal 
hereditaments  may  recover  that  possession  from  the  party  wrongfully 
withholding  it. 

Since  the  disuse,  and  subsequent  abolition,  of  real  Bc^cfOM,it  has 
become  the  only  legal  mode  of  trying  the  title  to  lands  and  tenements. 
The  procedure  in  it  was  re-modelled,  and  is  now  regulated  entirely 
by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1852. 

The  old  remedy  by  ejectment,  better  known  as  John  Doer.  Richard 
Boe,  was  founded  almost  entirely  upon  a  succession  of  le^  fictions, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  give  a  short  account  of  its  histosy  and 
the  proceedings  under  it. 

Originally  this  action  was  brought  by  any  person  having  a  lease  of 
lands,  to  repair  an  injury  done  him  by  dispossession ;  but  ^adually  it 
became  the  means  of  indirectly  bringing  in  question  the  title  to  the 
lands,  which  was  thus  collaterally  tried  with  the  supposed  troBpao. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  the  claimant  should  enter  upon 
the  lands  in  order  to  empower  him  to  (M>n8titute  a  leaieo  foryeus  wbo 
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would  be  capable  of  receiving  the  injury  of  dispoeaeBsion.  A  leaae  for 
years  was  therefore  stated  to  have  been  made  by  the  party  claiming  title 
to  the  plaintiif,  who  was  a  fictitious  person,  John  Doe.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  lessee,  in  oonseqaence  of  the  demise  to  him,  entered  into  the 
premises,  and  that  the  defendant,  who  was  also  a  fictitious  person, 
Richard  Roe,  and  called  the  ecuiutl  Rector,  entered  thereupon  and 
ousted  the  plaintiff,  for  which  ouster  the  plaintiff  brought  his  action. 

A  notice  professing  to  be  written  by  the  casual  ejector  to  the  tenant 
in  possession  of  the  premises,  advised  him  to  appear  in  court  at  a 
certain  time  and  defend  his  title ;  otherwise  he,  the  casual  ejector, 
would  suffer  judgment  to  be  had  against  him,  by  which  means  the 
actual  tenant  would  inevitably  be  turned  out  of  possession. 

The  declaration,  in  the  action,  formally  stated  the  lease ,  entry ,  and 
ouiier,  and  it  and  the  notice  were  then  served  upon  the  tenant  in 
possession  of  the  premises,  who  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  defending  his 
title.  If  he  omitted  to  do  so  within  a  limited  time,  he  was  supposed 
to  have  no  right ;  and  upon  judgment  being  obtained  against  the  casual 
ejector,  the  real  occupier  was  turned  out  of  possession  by  the  sheriff. 

If  the  tenant  applied  to  be  made  a  defendant,  he  was  allowed  to 
appear  upon  condition  that  he  entered  into  a  rule  of  court  to  confess 
at  the  truJ  of  the  cause  four  of  five  requisites  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  plaintiff's  action — the  lease  of  the  lessor,  the  entry  of  the  plaintiff, 
the  ouster  by  the  tenant  himself,  and  the  possession  by  the  tenant. 
These  requisites  were  wholly  fictitious ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  should  put 
the  defendant  to  the  proof  of  them,  he  would  of  course  be  nonsuited 
at  the  trial ;  but  the  stipulated  confession  of  lease,  entry,  and  ouster 
being  made,  the  case  then  rested  upon  the  merits  of  the  title  only, 
and  the  cause  went  to  trial  under  the  name  of  the  fictitious  lessee  on 
the  demise  of  the  lessor,  who  was  the  person  really  claiming  title 
against  the  defendant. 

The  lessor  was  bound  to  make  out  on  the  trial  his  title  to  the 
premises;  and  if  he  did  so  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  judgment  was 
given  for  the  nominal  plaintiff,  and  a  writ  of  possession  went  to  the 
sheriff  to  deliver  up  the  possession  to  him,  under  which  process  it  was 
in  &ct  delivered  to  the  real  claimant.  If  it  appeared  tlutt  the  person 
rUiming  title  haduo  right  of  entry,  that  is,  no  right  to  the  immediate 
possession,  he  could  not  maintain  his  action. 

The  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  has  abolished  the  fictions 
above  alluded  to,  by  substituting  for  the  declaration  Doe  v.  Soe  and 
the  notice  by  JCoe  to  the  tenant  in  possession,  a  single  writ,  directed 
to  the  tenant  in  possesion,  in  which  the  plaintiff  asserts  his  right  to  the 
property  described  in  it.  If  the  tenant,  or  his  landlord  who  is  entitled 
to  notice  from  the  tenant,  disputes  the  claimant's  right,  one  or  other 
must  appear  and  defend  the  action,  the  appearance  being  construed  to 
be  a  denial  of  the  title  of  the  claimant,  on  which  the  parties  may 
proceed  to  triaL  If  the  tenant  or  his  landlord  does  not  appear,  the 
claimant  obtains  an  ordinary  judgment  by  default,  on  which  the 
sheriff  gives  him  possession. 

A  mortgagee  may  maintain  an  action  of  ejectment  against  the 
mortgagor  to  gain  possession  of  the  mortgaged  premises  without 
giving  any  notice,  unless  the  mortgagor  is  protected  by  the  covenant 
for  quiet  enj<rjrment  until  default.  Ue  may  also  eject  the  lessee,  to 
whom  the  mortgagor  has  made  a  lease  subsequent  to  the  mortgage, 
without  giving  him  notice  to  quite.  Where  the  right  of  the  tenant  to 
retain  the  possession  has  ceased  by  effluxion  of  time,  by  a  legal  notice 
to  quit,  or  by  the  commission  of  an  act  of  forfeiture,  a  landlord  may 
bring  an  ejectment  against  his  tenant ;  and  various  other  persons  who 
have  a  right  of  entry  in  law  upon  the  premises  may  take  advantage  of 
the  same  remedy. 

The  time  within  which  an  action  of  ejectment  may  now  be  brought 
is  regulated  by  the  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27,  which  enacts  that  no  person 
shall  bring  an  action  to  recover  any  land  or  rent  but  within  twenty 
years  next  after  his  right  to  bring  such  action,  or  that  of  the  person 
through  whom  he  claima,  shaU  have  first  accrued.  The  third  section 
fixes  the  time  at  which  the  right  shall  be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued. 
(Blackstone's '  Commentaries,'  Mr.  Kerr's  edit,  vol.  iiL  p.  206.) 

ELAENE.    [NoirTLEVE.] 

EL^OPTENS.    [Essential  Oils.] 

ELAlDIC  ACID.    [Olbio  Acid.] 

ELAXDINE,  a  fatty  substance,  of  uncertain  composition,  produced 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  certain  oils,  as  olive  and  almond 
ofl,  &c  This  substance  is  white,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
fusible  at  95**  Fahr.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  200  times  its  weight 
of  boiUng  alcohol ;  when  treated  with  potash  it  saponifies,  giving  rise 
to  glycerin,  and  a  peculiar  acid  which  has  been  called  elaidic  acid. 
This  acid  is  solid,  fusible  at  112*  Fahr.,  and  is  partially  distilled  by  ex- 
posure to  a  strong  heat.    [Oleic  Acid.] 

ELAIODIC  acid.    [Ricikolio  Acid.] 

ELALDEHTD.  When  aldehyd  is  kept  for  some  time  in  sealed 
tubes,  it  is  converted  into  two  polymeric  bodies,  metaldehydt  a  hard 
crystalline  inodorous  solid,  and  daidehyd,  which  is  a  liquid.  [Othtl, 
Htdride  of.] 

ELASTICITY.  When  the  form  of  a  body  is  affected  by  the  pres- 
Bore  of  another  extraneous  to  it,  the  ps-acting  force  by  which  it 
sustains  or  tends  to  remove  that  pressure  is  its  elasticity.  This  energy 
of  r»titution  is  thus  defined  by  D'Alembert : — "  La  force  elastique  est 
une  propri^t^  ou  puissance  des  corps,  au  moyen  de  laquelle  ils  se 
r^tablissent  dans  la  figure  et  T^tendue,  qu'une  oause  ext^rieure  leur 
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avait  fait  perdre."  The  term  has  been  very  loosely  used  in  popular 
works,  whi^h,  instead  of  furnishing  an  exact  and  general  idea  of  this 
force,  are,  in  general,  limited  to  Uie  phenomena  exhibited  by  elastic 
solid  bodies ;  and  to  this  imperfect  notion  of  elastic  force  we  are  to 
attribute  the  discrepancies  of  treatises,  some  of  which  used  to  repre- 
sent water  'as  perfectly  inelastic,  some  (as  the  more  modem  treatises) 
as  perfectly  elastic.  The  cause  of  elasticity  then  belongs  to  the  theory 
of  moleoularity,  its  effects  in  aggregate  masses  to  mechanics. 

The  equilibrium  of  the  molecules  of  solid  bodies  is  almost  completely 
dependent  on  their  own  mutual  actions  and  quantity  of  heat.  These 
forces  determine  certain  mean  places  for  the  constituent  particles,  to 
which  points  of  stable  equilibrium  they  tend  to  return  when  removed 
a  little  from  them  by  an  external  force.  This  removal  may  be  such 
as  to  effect  in  the  mass  either  compression  or  extension,  inflexion,  or 
torsion,  and  therefore  their  elastic  force  is  capable  of  being  exhibited  in 
all  these  ways.  It  is  demonstrated  in  fluids  only  by  their  compressi- 
bility, while  in  gases  it  acts  as  a  predominant  living  force  which 
would  refuse  any  position  of  equilibrium  to  the  constituent  particles 
without  external  pressure,  and  is  proportional  to  such  pressure  imi- 
formly  exercised. 

When  heat  is  applied  to  a  solid  elastic  body,  that  is,  when  its 
temperature  is  raised,  the  particles  seek  a  different  position  of  equili- 
brium more  remote  from  each  other  than  before.  But  while  this  heat 
is  much  below  that  necessary  for  friction,  or  for  destroying  the  fibrous 
formation  of  oi^ganized  matter,  the  stability  of  the  removable  particles 
is  but  little  affected,  and  experiment  shows  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
change  of  elasticity.  In  fluids  the  compressibility  obtains  a  greater 
range,  while  in  gases,  where  no  countervailing  force  of  attraction  is 
sensible,  the  increase  of  temperature  is  accompanied  by  a  proportional 
increase  of  elastic  force. 

Amongst  bodies  whose  elasticity  is  very  apparent,  we  may  enume- 
rate glass,  ivoTy,  caoutchonc,  sponges,  and  fibrous  substances,  as  beams, 
muscles,  and  artificial  webs,  some  gums,  steel,  and  all  the  gases  and 
vapours.  In  gases  and  vapours  its  effects  may  be  produced  to  any 
extent,  but  they  are  limited  in  solids  by  their  softness  and  facility  of 
fusion,  as  in  wax,  lead,  &c. ;  by  their  absorption  of  moisture,  as  in 
clay,  feathers,  catgut,  straw ;  or  by  their  friability,  as  in  glass,  dry 
resins,  and  copper  or  iron  which  have  been  exposed  to  a  stream  of 
ammoniacal  gas. 

Suppose  an  elastic  string,  or  lamina,  to  be  fixed  at  one  end,  and  at 
the  other  stretched  by  a  force  T,  which  will  also  represent  its  tension; 
if  this  force  be  increased  by  a  small  quantity  t,  an  additional  length  / 
would  be  given  to  the  string,  or  lamina;  the  whole  tension  now  is 
T  +  t,  and  if  we  again  add  a  force  t,  since  the  physical  condition  of  the 
body  is  sensibly  the  same  as  before,  the  same  length  I  will  again  be 
added,  and  generally  the  additional  extension  should  be  proportional 
to  the  additional  tension :  this  law  is,  however,  only  approximative,  for 
it  is  manifest  that  a  force  tending  to  produce  either  extension  or  con- 
traction may  be  applied  which  would  cause  the  body  to  break,  and 
near  these  limits  the  law  would  vary  considerably  from  simple  pro- 
portionality. Let  a  horizontal  elastic  lamina  a  B  be  fixed  by  a  screw 
at  A,  and  having  been  stretched  by  a  known  weight  g  at  b,  let  it  be 


«ii 


screwed  also  at  that  point,  when  its  tension  will  evidently  be  equal  to 
the  weight  appended ;  let  the  beam  d  e  of  a  balance  F  be  sustained  at 
D,  the  middle  of  a  b  through  a  drilled  orifice  d,  and  be  attached  to  a 
string  passing  over  the  fixed  pulley  c,  which  string  also  sustains  a 
weight  P,  which  is  an  exact  counterpoise  to  the  weight  of  the  scale  and 
beam  so  that  they  may  produce  no  deflection  of  themselves  in  ab; 
then  if  a  small  weight  be  put  into  the  scale,  the  lamina  a  D  B  will  be 
bent  into  the  form  A(2b,  wiUi  a  deflection  J>d  from  its  original 

8o 
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positioii,  which  may  be  esiiiiiated  with  greater  accuracy  by  a  hand  q  b 
attached  to  the  pulley.  An  extension  a  cj  b  —  a  D  b  will  thus  be  pro- 
duced, as  well  as  an  increase  of  tension,  which  may  then  be  compared 
by  the  common  laws  of  statics ;  and  the  experiments  show  that  as 
long  as  the  added  wei^ts  are  small, "  this  extension  is  proportional  to 
the  increase  of  tenium,'*  This  law  is  that  exprened  by  Hooke :  *'  Ut 
tauio  tie  vis," 

When  a  uniform  elastio  string  is  suspended  vertically  it  will  be 
stretched  by  its  own  weights  The  tension  raries  from  point  to  point, 
and  is  everywhere  proportional  to  the  portion  of  the  string  of  which  it 
supports  the  weight.  If  y  be  a  portion  of  the  stretched  string  coire- 
Bponding  to  a  portion  x  of  the  same  unstretohed,  and  y+  ^y,x  +  ^x, 
another  oorresponding  pair  of  portions  greater  than  the  former,  and  a 
the  whole  length  of  the  string  in  its  natural  state,  the  extension  A  y— 
^  a;  of  the  element  ^xi»  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  remaining 
portion  a^-{x  +  ^x)  ot  the  string ;  hence  if  g  denote  the  weight  of  a 
unit  of  the  string,  and  e  the  index  of  elasticity  peculiar  to  ^e  sub- 

stanoe>  we  have  ultimately  [DiFFSREirnAii  Calculus]  ^  —  l=^e(a 
—  x),  and  therefore  by  the  rules  of  the  Integral  OcUcvlus  y  —x^^ge 
(a«  —  —  )>  to  which  no  arbitrary  constant  need  be  added,  because  y 

commences  at  the  vame  point  with  x:  if  we  now  make  x^a,  we  find 
that  g^.a?  expresses  the  extension  of  the  entire  string. 

Jm 

Similar  principles  may  be  easily  applied  to  determine  the  form  of 
an  elastic  string  suspended  from  two  points,  and  stretched  by  its  own 
weight ;  but  in  this  case  the  curve  (which  differs  from  the  oonunon 
catenary)  cannot  be  considered  as  accurately  determined  without  taking 
into  account  the  elasticity  of  inflexion  as  well  as  that  of  extension. 
The  mere  mathematical  problem  may  be  seen  in  most  mechanical 
treatises.  (Price's  *  Calculus/  voL  iii.  chap.  5 ;  Poisson, '  Mecanique ; ' 
consult  also  Lagrange,  '  M<^.  Analytique,'  for  the  method  of  intro- 
ducing the  condition  of  elasticity  in  a  system  at  rest.) 

An  important  practical  branch  of  this  subject,  on  the  strength  of 
beams,  which  has  been  much  advanced  by  Bir.  Peter  Barlow,  and  the 
more  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  of  Manchester,  we 
reserve  for  a  future  article.     [STBE^fOTH  of  Beams.] 

When  a  uniform  elastic  stnng,  fixed  at  one  extremity  and  stretched 
by  a  force  applied  at  the  other  extremity,  is  abandoned  to  itself,  it 
will  return  to  its  original  form  after  a  series  of  contractions  and  ex- 
pansions, the  force  which  solicits  each  point  being  proportional  to  its 
distance  from  its  original  place,  though  the  successive  oscillations  go 
on  rapidly  diminishing  in  extent  in  consequence  of  the  resistances 
encountered.  The  same  law  applies  to  the  displacements  of  the  mole- 
cules of  elastic  fluids  and  gases. 

For  the  laws  of  the  mutual  impact  of  elastic  bodies,  see  the  article 
Collision,  &c.  If  a  body  is  attached  to  an  elastic  string,  which  at  the 
other  extremity  is  fixed,  and  be  projected  in  any  direction,  the  resolved 
part  of  the  centrifugal  force  which  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  string  tends  to  stretch  it,  and  the  centripetal  force  will  be  pro- 
portional to  r — c,  r  being  the  length  of  the  stretched  and  c  of  the 
tmstretched  string :  this  force  is  attractive  when  r  is  greater  than  c, 
and  repulsive  when  less.  Hence  if  we  conceive  a  circle,  of  which  the 
centre  is  the  fixed  point,  and  the  radius  equal  to  c,  the  portions  of  the 
orbit  described  externally  to  the  circle  are  concave,  and  those  internally 
are  convex  relatively  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  there  are  as  many 
points  of  contrary  flexion  [Cubvs]  as  there  are  intersections  of  the 
trajectory  and  circle.  NeiUier  the  law  of  the  periodic  times  nor  the 
form  of  the  orbit  is  similar  to  those  belonging  to  the  earth  and  planets : 
the  supposition,  therefore,  that  attraction  between  the  great  masses 
which  compose  the  solar  system  is  conducted  through  the  medium  of 
interposed  and  invisible  elastic  strings  is  unfounded. 

When  an  elastic  string,  fixed  at  one  end,  is  bent  by  a  weight  or  other 
force  applied  at  a  given  point,  the  elasticity  of  inflexion  acts  normally 
at  each  point  of  the  curve,  and  is  some  function  of  the  curvature  at 
that  point.  It  is  usual  to  suppose  it  proportional  to  the  simple  cur- 
vature. On  this  supposition  the  figure  of  an  elastic  lamina  in  a  vertical 
position,  fixed  at  its  lower  point,  and  bent  by  a  small  weight  applied  at 
the  top,  may  be  determined.  This  problem  has  been  treated  by  Euler, 
Lagrange,  and  Poisson.  The  English  reader  may  find  the  varieties  of 
the  elastic  curve  discussed  in  the  appendix  to  Whewell's  Mechanics. 

The  elastic  force  of  a  twisted  string  follows  a  law  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  one  which  is  only  stretched :  the  latter  ia  proportional  to  the 
extension,  the  former  to  the  torsion.  Thus,  if  a  cylindrical  elastic 
thread,  fixed  at  one  extremity,  be  twisted  by  a  force  applied  perpen- 
dicularly to  its  length,  any  straight  line  taken  along  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder  will  be  converted  into  a  helix ;  and  with  a  double  torsion  the 
circular  arc  through  which  each  point  has  been  removed  from  its 
original  place  is  doubled.  And  smce  this  circular  arc  may  be  sub- 
divided into  any  number  of  equal  arcs,  the  successive  resistances  of  the 
elasticity  to  the  additional  torsions  are  equal,  supposing  each  pre- 
ceding resistance  to  be  sustained.  Therefore  the  accumulated  force  of 
torsion  is  proportional  to  the  angle  through  which  an  index  would 
move  if  fixed  at  any  point  perpendicularly  to  the  length  of  the  cylinder, 
or  in  the  prolongation  of  its  radius :  but  this  law  has  limits  as  well  as 
that  for  the  elasticity  of  extension;  for  the  torsion  may  be  continued 


until  a  strain  is  produced,  when  there  will  of  course  be  an  accompanying 
diminution  of  elastic  force. 
Let  A  B  represent  an  elastic  string,  suspended  vertically  from  the 


point  A,  and  attached  at  b  to  a  cylindrical  body  db,  of  which  the  axis 
B  0  is  in  the  direction  of  the  string  produced,  the  string  being  primi- 
tively in  an  untwisted  state.  Let  the  cylinder  be  turned  round  its 
axis  through  an  angle  y  b  o,  or  a,  which  measures  the  torsion  generated 
in  A  B,  and  also  the  elastic  force  tending  to  bring  the  system  back  to 
its  original  states  Let  the  restraining  force  be  now  removed,  and  the 
cylinder,  abandoned  to  itself,  will  return  to  its  original  pUoe  after  a 
series  of  isochix>noua  Oiicillations,  which  are  gradually  diminished  by 
the  resistance  of  the  air  and  by  the  internal  resistances  of  the  molecules 
of  A  B  during  the  processes  of  being  twisted  and  untwisted. 

Let  Sm  stand  for  an  element  of  the  cylinder,  situated  at  a  distance  r 
from  its  axis,  and  9  the  angle  of  torsion,  at  any  time  after  the  com- 

meuoementof  this  motion;  then——   is  the  angular  velocity;   and 

a  t 

d  B 
therefore  the  linear  velocity  of  8  M  is— r  — ;  the  accelen^ting  force  or 

a  t 

ratio  of  the  increments  of  velocity  and  time  is— r  -_^  ;  the  force   of 

torsion,  being  proportional  to  the  angle  9,  may  be  represented  hy  nB 
applied  at  a  distance  =  unity  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  radius,  the  constant »  being  the  force  of  torsion  corre- 
sponding to  an  angle = unity.  Now,  by  D'Alembert's  principle,  the 
impressed  force,  taken  in  a  reversed  direction,  would  make  equilibrium 
with  all  the  efiective  forces  :  that  ia,  the  force  - «»  6,  at  a  distance  =  unity, 

drB 
would  produce  an  equilibrium  with  the  forces  such  as  — r  8  m  —  acting 

on  <  w  at  a  distance  r  ;  hence  the  corresponding  moments,  which  are 

dA  0 

— fi  9x1,  and  the  sum  of  all,  such  as  --r*  8  m  --.  must  be  equal,  but 

dfi  ^ 

d*B 
of  contraiy  signs ;  and  since  -—  is  the  annmon  accelerating  force  on  all 

the  particles  8  m  at  a  unit  distance,  we  need  only  take  the  sum  of  the 
products  r^im,  which  is  easily  found  in  this  case  by  the  rules  of  the 
integral  calculus,  and  is  called  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cylinder. 
Representing  it  by  mk',  where  H  is  the  mass  of  the  cylinder  and  k 
its  radius  of  gyration,  we  have  the  equation — 

UK^jj,^-nB 

Put  (for  the  sake  of  abridgment)  t^^rrz*  >   then,  by  the  methoda  for 

integrating  differential  equations,  we  find  0=a  sin.  (c  t-^B),  where  a 

dB 
and  B  are  arbitrary  constants ;  and  for  the  velocity  jr7= A  oca.  {ct+  b). 

Now,  we  can  determine  the  constants  by  the  circumstances  of  the 

origin  of  the  motion;  for  when  |ao,  we  have  supposed  the  initial 

dB 
torsion  was  a,  or  v  b  q,  and  x:  was  then  nothing,     ^ence  we  have 

as  A  sin  b;  o=aoo8  b;  therefore,  squaring  and  adding,  we  have  a'so^, 

w 
and  As«a    Similarly,  by  division,  tan  B^oe,  ,\  b^^.    The  value  of  B 

is  therefore  expressed  at  any  time  by  a  sin  U  t+  n)'  ^  '^o^  (^^)» 

When  the  cylinder  makeahalf  an  oscillation  the  dastic  thread  is  then 
perfect^  free  from  torsion;  and  iE  t  be  the  time  of  an  entire  oecil- 

—  J ;  therefore  cT=x 

and  T B  -,  which  shows  that  the  successive  oscillatioBs  are  of  the  same 
c 

duration,  and  that  the  square  of  the  time  of  one  oscillation  varies 

directly  as  the  moment  of  inertia,  and  inversely  as  the  force  of  torsion, 

estimated  at  a  given  distance  from  the  string. 

The  suspended  body  may  be  any  other  as  well  as  the  cylinder  wo 

have  supposed,  with  manifestly  the  same  results.    For  instance,  in 
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Coulomb's  torrion-bftlanoe  it  oonaistB  of  a  needle  of  gum-lac  attached 
perpendicularly  to  the  Btiing,  aa  B  r  in  the  aboTe  figure,  and  a  small 
weight  at  B  to  steady  the  string ;  the  law  of  the  times  of  oedllation 
above  found  is  sufficient  to  give  the  force  of  tondon  in  all  oasee  if  we 
know  it  in  one.  It  is  thus  that  Coulomb  used  his  balance  in  finding 
the  Uw  of  electrical  attractions  and  repulsions;  the  electrised  ball 
acted  on,  being  attached  to  the  end  of  the  needle  of  gum-lac,  waa 
subjected  to  the  joint  action  of  electrical  and  elastic  forces.  [Elbo- 
TRiaTT,  Common.] 

The  range  of  the  elastic  force  of  fluids,  in  consequence  of  their  great 
resistance  to  compression,  is  extremely  limited,  and  therefore  few  ordi- 
dinary  phenomena  of  nature  are  dependent  on  this  causes  The  great 
pressure  at  considerable  depths  in  the  ocean  must  produce  a  corre* 
spending  increase  of  density  in  the  lower  strata,  if  it  is  not  in  a  great 
measure  compensated  by  the  increase  of  temperature. 

Water  expands  in  volume  by  on  increase  of  temperature,  and  contracts 
by  a  decrease ;  but  it  has  this  peculiar  property,  that  at  a  temperature 
expressed  by  d9|  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  it  attains  a 
maximum  of  density.  The  quantity  of  water  which  at  60^  would 
occupy  1  cubic  foot,  at  40*  occupies  onhr  0*9907  cubic  foot ;  while 
at  the  temperatures  both  of  46*  and  86  (its  fluidity  at  the  latter 
temperature  being  preserved  by  the  avoidance  of  all  agitation)  the 
volume  is  0*9991  cubic  foot  (QUpin, '  PhiL  Trans.,'  1792) :  the  increase 
of  volume  at  temperatures  below  40*  is  ascribed  to  some  tendency  of 
the  water  to  crystallise  while  it  is  still  fluid. 

The  variations  produced  in  the  volume  by  variations  of  temperature, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  water  is  a  conductor  of  sound,  and  consequently 
that  it  possesses  some  elasticity,  are  to  be  considered  sa  arguments  that 
water  may  be  capable  of  being  compressed  by  mechanical  means ;  but 
the  quantities  of  compression  which  have  been  obtained  by  experiments 
made  for  the  purpose  are  so  small  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to 
determine  its  precise  value. 

In  1661  some  members  of  the  A,cademia  del  Cimento  at  Florence 
made  experiments  of  different  kinds  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  water  was  compressible ;  and  one  of  these  consisted  in  filling  a 
hollow  globe  of  silver  with  water  at  the  point  of  freezing :  an  effi)rt 
was  then  made,  by  blows  with  a  hammer,  to  diminish  the  volume  of 
the  globe  by  altering  its  form,  when  it  was  found  that  the  water 
escaped  through  the  pores  of  the  metal  The  like  experiment  was 
made  by  Muschenbroeck  in  1781  with  a  globe  of  gold,  which  was 
attended  with  a  like  result;  and  till  the  year  1762  it  was  considered 
that  water  was  incapable  of  being  reduced  in  volume  by  pressure.  In 
that  year  Mr.  Canton  introduced  water  at  a  certain  temperature  into  a 
glass  tube,  and  having,  by  an  application  of  heat,  made  the  water  fill 
the  tube  so  as  to  expel  the  air,  he  sealed  the  tube  hermetically :  then, 
having  reduced  the  temperature  to  its  former  value,  he  broke  off  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  tube  in  order  that  the  atmosphere  might  press 
on  the  top  of  the  column  of  liquid,  when  the  height  of  the  latter  was 
found  to  be  thereby  diminished.  The  like  experiment  was  tried  with 
alcohol,  oil,  and  mercury;  and  these  fluids  were  found  to  suffer  different 
diminutions  of  volume  by  the  pressure. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  apparent  diminution  of  the  volume  of 
water  was  only  the  result  of  an  expansion  of  the  tube  in  consequence 
of  the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  latter  was  allowed  to 
enter  it ;  but  if  such  expansion  alone  had  produced  the  effect  it  would 
have  been  the  same,  ana  would  have  caused  equal  depressions,  in  the 
columns  of  different  kinds  of  fluid,  whereas  the  depreasion  of  the  water 
was  about  fifteen  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  mercury.  There  is  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  observed  diminutions  of  height  were  results 
of  the  compressions  of  the  fluids  by  the  wei^t  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  experiments  of  Canton  show  that,  under  a  weight  equal  to  that 
of  an  atmospherical  column  in  its  ordinary  state  (294  indies  of  mer^ 
cury),  the  compressions  of  the  four  following  fluids,  in  millionth-parts 
of  Uieir  volumes,  and  at  a  temperature  equal  to  about  60*,  are — 

Alcohol      •••••••  66 

Rain-water     •        •        •        •        •        •    •  46 

Sea-water  •••••••  40 

Mercury »    •  8 

The  elasticity  of  a  ptrfed  Jluid  is  such  that  its  parts  resist  change  of 
volume  only,  end  not  change  of  figure.  The  comprtttUnUty  of  a  liquid  is 
the  compression  produced  by  a  imit  of  elastic  pressure,  and  Its  mod%L%$ 
or  coefficient  of  eiatticity  is  the  ratio  of  the  pressure  applied  to  the 
liquid,  to  the  accompsmying  compression,  and  is  consequently  the  reci- 
procal of  the  compressibility,  which  latter  is  measured  by  an  instrument 
called  a  Piezometer.  The  empirical  formula  for  the  compressibility  of 
water  at  any  temperature  between  82*  and  128*  Fahr.  has  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  Rankine  from  M.  Ozassi's  experiments;  namely :— 

e. I 

iO(T  -I-  461)D 

'When  eBOompreasibility  per  atmosphere  raqulred,  T«t«mperature  in 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  D  a  density  of  water  at  that  temperature 
under  one  atmosphere,  its  maximum  density  under  one  atmosphere 
being  taken  at  unity. 

The  elasticity  of  every  toUd  is  sensibly  perfect  when  the  strain  on  it 
does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit.    [This  has  been  prored  eYen  lor  soUda 


like  clay,  for  which  there  are  limits,  which,  if  a  strain  exceed,  $ei,  or 
permanent  change  of  figure  is  produced.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Hod^kinson  that  these  limits  depend  on  the  duration  of  the 
strain,  bemg  less  for  a  long  continued  strain  than  for  a  brief  one,  so 
that  the  elasticity  of  volume  in  solids  is  generally  much  more  nearly 
perfect  than  that  of  figure.  There  exists  one  simple  and  uniform  law 
for  the  elastic  forces  ox  dry  air  and  all  the  permanent  gases.  From  the 
experiments  of  Boyle,  Mariotte,  and  Dalton,  it  is  established  that  the 
elasticity,  which  is  proportionsl  to  the  pressure,  is  mvenefy  as  the 
volume,  and  therefore  cUreetly  as  the  density,  when  the  temperature  is 
constant* 

But  an  increase  of  temperature  produces  sn  increase  of  the  elsstio 
force  of  gases :  or,  which  is  the  same,  under  a  given  pressure  it  expands 
the  gas  into  a  greater  volume.  Between  the  temperatures  of  melting 
ice  md  boiling  water  this  increase  of  volume  is  proportional  sensibly 
to  the  additional  temperature,  measured  by  a  mercurial  thermometer, 
as  was  well  established  by  the  experiments  of  Gay-Lussao ;  but  by  the 
more  recent  experiments  of  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit,  it  appears  that  at 
much  higher  temperatures  the  degrees  of  the  mercurial  and  gas  ther- 
mometers no  longer  correspond ;  for  the  expansion  of  the  mercury 
might  be  expected  to  become  irregular  when  it  tends  to  gassify,  and 
therefore  to  have  greater  expansions  for  each  degree  of  heat  than  in  its 
liquid  state. 

In  sudi  experiments  it  is  ossontial  that  the  gas  should  be  perfectly 
dry;  for  if  not,  the  elastic  force  obtained  will  be  that  of  dry  air|>^ 
that  of  the  contained  aqueous  vapour.  For  most  observations  on  the 
latter  we  are  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Dalton,  who  observed  that 
when  the  inside  of  a  barometer  is  moistened,  the  elastic  force  of  the 
vapour,  occupying  the  space  which  is  a  vacuum  in  ordinair  barometers, 
causes  a  depreasion  in  the  column  of  m«:cury  proportional  to  itsell 

When  a  space  is  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  or  steam,  the  elas- 
ticity remains  the  same  when  the  volume  is  diminished,  the  only  effect 
of  compreesion  being  to  oonvert  the  surplus  portion  into  water.  The 
contrary  holds  generally  in  gases,  as  we  have  seen  that  their  elasticii^ 
is  inversely  as  their  volume ;  but  it  is  probable  that  with  very  high 
pressures,  such  as  that  employed  by  Mr.  Faraday  to  liquefy  carbonic 
acid  gas,  there  exists  a  limit  for  each,  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to 
render  them  more  elastic  by  compression. 

Moreover,  the  ratio  of  the  elastic  force  of  dry  gas  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water  to  that  at  the  freesing  point  is  by  no  means  the  same 
as  in  aqueous  vapour ;  but  at  very  lugh  tenmetatures  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  similar  ratios  would  approximate.  The  following  is  a  table 
of  the  elastic  forces  of  the  latter,  corresponding  to  degrees  ox  the  centi- 
grade thermometer : — 

Blastk  FoToe^  flaoceasive 

Temperttnres.  in  inches.  Batios* 

0  0*2  

6^  0-297  1*485 

12(  0*485  1*465 

18}  0*68  1*448 

25  0*91  1*444 

81i  1*29  1*418 

874  l'S3  I'^ll 

48}  2-54  1*895 

50  8*5  1*878 

56i  4*76  1*86 

624  6*45  1*355 

68]  8*55  1-826 

75  11*25  1-816 

81}  14-6  1*298 

874  18*8  1*288 

24  1*277 

80  1*25 


4 
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The  third  column  is  given  incorrectly  in  Blot's '  Phyttque;'  and  it 
follows  from  inspection  that  the  elastic  force  of  steam  increases  nearly 
in  a  geometrical  progression  when  the  temperature  is  increased  in 
arithmetical;  from  which  property  steam  has  now  become  a  great 
mechanical  agent. 

When  vapours  are  mixed  with  each  other  at  the  same  temperature 
and  in  the  same  space,  the  elastic  force  of  the  compound  is  the  sum  of 
the  separate  elasticities,  provided  this  sum  is  not  sufficiently  great  to 
render  any  of  the  vapours  liquid,  and  provided  these  vapours  nave  no 
chemical  affinity. 

The  atmosphere  which  suTTOunds  the  earth  is  endowed  with  an 
elastic  power ;  and  partaking,  moreover,  of  the  earth's  diurnal  rota- 
tion, its  particles  should,  by  their  elasticity  and  centrifugal  force  com- 
bined, recede  from  the  earth  till  the  whole  is  dissipated  in  space.  Such 
is  not  the  fact ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred,  either  that  at  a  certain  eleva- 
tion above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere  is 
totally  destroyed  by  the  absence  of  caloric ;  or  that  beyond  the  stratum 
in  which  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  particles  is  equal  to  their  gravi- 
tation, there  may  exist,  in  a  state  of  rest,  an  etherial  fluid  occupying 
the  whole  extent  of  space,  and  preventing  the  atmosphere  from  beiDg 
further  expanded  by  Its  own  elasticity. 

Now,  by  Mechanics,  it  may  be  found,  that  the  distance  from  the' 
surface  of  the  earth  to  the  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  partidea  is  equal  to  their  gravity  is  about  fivo 
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semidiameters  of  the  earth,  at  which  height  the  density  must  be 
inconceivably  small ;  and  since  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
etherial  fluid  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  is  more  dense  or 
more  elastic  than  the  atmosphere  at  that  height,  it  may  readily  be 
admitted,  that  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  such  a  fluid  in  resisting 
the  motion  of  a  comet,  it  can  produce  no  sensible  retardation  of  the 
movements  of  the  planets. 

The  crepuscular  light  which  has  been  observed  at  the  cusps  of  Venus, 
and  the  changes  which  take  place  on  the  apparent  discs  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  afford  indications  that  those  planets  have  atmospheres,  though, 
with  our  instruments  such  atmospheres  may  not  be  rendered  sensible  by 
their  action  on  transknitted  light.  If,  about  a  planet,  an  atmosphere 
were  formed  in  consequence  of  the  attraction  exercised  by  the  planet 
on  the  etherial  fluid  supposed  to  fill  all  space,  since  that  fluid  may 
have  no  greater  density  and  elastic  power  than  the  atmosphere  of  the 
earth  at  the  height  of  five  semidiameters  of  the  latter  above  its  surface, 
the  attraction  of  the  planet  may  be  incapable  of  rendering  it  suffi* 
dently  dense  to  produce  any  sentdble  efiect  in  refracting  light  to  the 
earth.  Again,  the  height  and  the  law  of  the  variations  in  we  density 
of  the  strata  in  an  atmosphere  which  may  be  formed  about  a  planet 
by  the  vapours  arising  from  waters  existing  on  its  surface,  would 
depend  on  the  temperature ;  and  this  we  have  no  means  of  knowing : 
but  assuming  it  to  be  equal  to  the  mean  temperature  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  height  of  such  atmosphere  would  be  very  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  existing  atmosphere  about  the  earth.  An 
atmosphere  of  either  of  the  kinds  here  indicated  would  serve  to 
account  for  the  rare  occurrence  of  remarkable  refractions  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  immersions  and  emersions  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  or 
the  occultation  of  stars  by  the  moon. 

ELATERIN  (C.^2ftO  a^'  ^  vegetable  principle  extracted  from  the 
wild  cucumber  {Mtmufrdica  Blaterivm).  To  obtain  it  the  evaporated  juice 
of  the  fruit  is  to  be  treated  with  water,  and  the  residue  with  alcohol 
of  specific  gravity  0*825;  the  solution  is  to  be  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup ;  the  elaterin  then  crystallizes ;  more  is  after- 
wards obtained  by  adding  potash  to  the  mother  water ;  the  matter 
obtained  is  to  be  purified  by  means  of  ether.  Another  process  consists 
in  pouring  water  into  the  concentrated  tincture  of  elaterium,  by  which 
the  eLiterin  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  small  silky  crystals. 

Elaterin  has  a  bitter  and  somewhat  styptic  taste.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  in  dilute  acid  and  alkaline  solutions ;  it  is  soluble  in  five 
parts  of  cold  alcohol  and  two  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  also  in  ether 
and  fixed  oils.  It  melts  at  a  few  d^ees  above  212**,  and  at  a  higher 
t^nperature  it  is  volatilised  in  very  acrid  white  vapours. 

Concentrated  acids  decompose  it:  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a 
yellow  gummy  mass  ;  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  assumes  a  deep 
blood-reid  colour. 

Elaterin  acts  strongly  as  an  emetic  or  purgative,  in  doses  of  l-12th 
or  1-lOth  of  a  grain. 

ELATHIN.  A  chemical  product  of  uncertain  composition,  obtained 
by  acting  upon  acetone  with  sulphur  and  ammonia. 

ELAYL.    [Ethylene.] 

ELAYL-OXALIC  ACID  (C,H,Oo,2HO).  An  acid,  isomeric  with 
succinic  acid.     It  has  hitherto  been  Uttle  studied. 

EL  DORA'DO,  literally  the  golden  countiy,  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  16th  century  to  an  imaginary  region  somewhere 
in  the  interior  of  South  America,  south  of  the  Orinoco  and  between 
that  and  the  Amazon  river,  where  gold  and  precious  stones  were  sup- 
posed to  be  as  common  as  rocks  and  pebbles  in  other  countries,  and  to 
be  had  for  merely  picking  them  up.  The  first  notion  of  this  story  was 
commimicated  by  an  Indian  Cacique  to  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  brother  of  the 
conqueror,  who  sent  his  companion,  Francisco  Orellana,  down  the 
Amazon  river  to  discover  this  wonderful  land.  Orellana  followed  the 
course  of  the  Amazon  down  to  the  sea ;  but  though  he  did  not  find 
El  Dorado,  still  he  countenanced  the  report  of  its  existence.  The 
temper  of  mind  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  and  discoverers  of  America 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  fitted  for  credulous  belief  in  all  won- 
derful reports.  The  story  of  El  Dorado  continued  to  be  accredited ;  a 
Spanish  adventurer  was  said  to  have  reached  the  capital  of  this  en- 
chanted region,  called  2kfanoa,  and  wonderful  tales  were  told  of  its 
splendour  and  its  wealth,  far  surpassing  those  of  Peru.  The  Spanish 
governor  of  Quiana  was  also  styled  governor  of  El  Dorado,  because  the 
latter  country  was  reckoned  to  belong  to  his  jurisdiction.  Raleigh  was 
so  persuaded,  or  pretended  to  be  persuaded,  of  the  existence  of  this 
•  wonderful  country,  that  he  fitted  out  several  expeditions  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  and  conquering  it  for  England ;  his  last  attempt 
in  1617  involved  him  in  hostilities  with  the  Spaniards  of  Guiana,  which 
ultimately  led  to  hiB  death  on  the  scaffold.  [Raleioh,  Sir  Walter, 
in  Bioo.  Drv.] 

ELuiATlC  PHILOSOPHY  has  its  name  from  Elea  (called  by  the 
Romans,  Velia),  a  Grecian  colony  on  the  western  coast  of  Lower  Italy, 
where  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  settled  in  his  old  age  (about  530  B.C.), 
and  founded  a  school  distinguished  by  its  bold  attempt  to  construct  a 
system  of  the  universe  upon  metaphysical  principles.  The  theory 
was  brought  to  perfection  by  Parmenides,  but  it  (dso  reckons  among 
its  members  Zeno,  Melissus,  and  Empedocles,  who,  however,  only  gave 
a  further  development  to  particular  principles ;  the  labour  of  Melissus 
being  mainly  confined  to  the  defence  of  those  positions  which  were 
opposed  to  the  Ionian  physics,  while  Zeno  and  Empedocles  exhibit  the  I 


opposite  aspects  of  the  theory,  the  former  confining  himself  to  its 
doctrine  of  the  supra-sensible,  the  latter  to  a  detailed  i^>plication  of 
its  physiological  views. 

In  its  formation  it  waa  subsequent  to  the  Ionian  and  Pythagorean 
schools,  and  was  so  far  a  consequence  of  them  as  it  thought  necessary 
to  submit  to  investigation  the  legitimacy  of  the  principles  upon  which 
they  had  proceeded.  The  problem  which  they  had  proposed  to  them- 
selves waa,  assuming  the  possibility  of  a  beginning  of  motion  and  of 
production  and  decay,  to  determine  the  first  ground  or  grounds  of  all 
that  comes  into  being.  This  assumption  the  Eleatae  attacked  aa  irre- 
concilable with  that  idea  of  the  reason  which  involves  the  law  of 
casuality,  the  Eleatic  expression  for  which  was  ''out  of  non-being 
being  cannot  come,"  and  its  later  and  more  general  formula,  "  ex 
nihilo  nihil ; "  and  as  no  distinction  had  as  yet  been  made  between  the 
efficient  and  material  causes,  they  necessarily  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  world  had  not  a  beginning. 

Parmenides  drew  a  strong  distinction  between  the  ideas  obtained 
through  our  reason  and  those  derived  from  our  senses ;  or  between 
truth  and  opinion ;  but  with  him  religious  consideTations  predominated, 
and  in  order  to  refute  the  unworthy  conceptions  of  the  Deity  to  which 
polytheism  had  given  rise,  he  showed  from  the  very  notion  of  God 
that  he  is  necessiorily  one.  The  notion  of  Deity,  he  argued,  implies 
his  infinity  and  eternity,  but  there  cannot  be  many  infinite  beings ; 
the  eternal  and  infinite  God  is  therefore  one.  But  from  the  denial  of 
production  it  followed  that  the  world  is  etemaL  Now  an  eternal 
world  would  equally  limit  the  eternal  God :  the  co-existence  there- 
fore, of  the  two,  separately  and  independently  of  each  other,  is  impos- 
sible ;  consequently  the  world  and  the  Deity  are  one.  This  result  is 
the  foundation  of  the  so-called  error  of  Pantheism ;  but  it  vras  only 
by  such  an  error  that  man  could  arrive  at  a  right  md  worthy  con- 
ception of  the  Deity,  which  it  is  the  merit  of  the  Eleate  to  have 
distinctly  propounded. 

From  the  position  that  God  or  the  world  is  one,  it  necessarily 
followed  that  our  conceptions  of  sensible  things  singly  are  imperfect 
and  insufficient  to  bring  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  All  or  of  God.  Man, 
consequently,  is  placed  in  a  painful  situation,  desiring  on  the  one  hand 
to  know  God,  on  the  other  to  look  to  individual  phenomena.  Attention 
was  thus  awakened  to  the  opposition  which  exists  between  the  pure 
truth  and  the  sensible  appearance,  and  the  Eleatse  were  the  first  to 
advance  a  systematic  theory  of  human  knowledge;  and  although  its 
object  was  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  testimony  of  sense  and  expe- 
rience, and  to  ascribe  to  th€  reason  exclusively  the  merit  of  arriving 
at  the  truth  without  any  attempt  to  reconcile  appearance  and  reality, 
it  nevertheless  const.tuted  a  moit  important  advancement  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  period,  and  so  completed  its  edifice  as  a  system  by 
contributing  the  dialectical  or  logical  portion ;  the  lonians  and  the 
Pythi^reans  having  respectively  constructed  the  physical  and  moral 
parts. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  observe  that  the  history  of  this  as  well  as  of 
the  other  early  schools  of  Grecian  philosophy  is  both  obsbure  and  im- 
perfect, since  of  the  written  works  of  its  several  members  we  only 
possess  a  few  and  unconnected  fragments.  And  it  must  be  carefully 
observed  that  though  Plato  in  his  '  Parmenides,*  pays  a  high  tribute 
to  his  dialectical  talents,  we  must  not  t^e  his  representation  of  the 
opinions  held  by  Parmenides. 

ELECAMPANE.    [Inula.] 

ELECTION  (Lat.  eleetio),  in  divinity,  is  a  doctrine  which,  on  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  omniicient  and 
prescient  attributes  of  God,  teaches  that  from  all  eternity  the  destiny 
of  every  individual  of  mankind  was  determined  by  an  immutable 
decree,  some  (the  elect)  being  ordained  to  eternal  salvation,  while 
others  (the  reprobate)  are  left  to  inevitable  and  eternal  damnation. 
The  term  election  is  often  considered  as  but  another  name  for  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  both  implying  that  man  is  subject  to  a 
certain  predetermined  fate.  This  doctrine  in  modem  times  is  asso- 
ciated constantly  with  the  name  of  Calvin,  though  similar  notions 
were  maintained  or  opposed  among  the  philosophical  and  religious 
sects  of  the  ancient  Gentiles,  Jews,  and  Christians.  The  Essenes  were 
believers  in  absolute  preordination.  The  Sadducees  rejected  it,  and 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  moral  freedom.  The  Pharisees,  in  a  theory  of 
syncretism,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  and  combine  the  two  extremes. 
(Josephus,  '  Antiq.  Jud.')  The  Stoics  insisted  upon  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  or  necessarianism ;  while  the  rival  sect  of  Epicureans 
maintained  that  of  the  perfect  free  agency  of  man  and  the  contingent 
nature  of  events.  The  Gnostics  taught  that  human  souls,  according 
as  they  emanated  from  the  good  or  bad  principle,  were  destined  to 
happiness  or  misery.  In  the  systems  of  Manes  (Manichscism),  MarcioUy 
Cerdon,  and  others  of  the  2nd  century,  similar  doctrines  were  enforced 
concerning  the  fixed  inevitable  fate  of  men.  Throughout  the  first 
four  centuries  the  pagan  philosophers,  especially  those  of  the  Stoical 
school,  opposed  the  dogmas  and  miracles  of  Christianity  by  alleging 
the  principle  of  necessity  as  exhibited  in  the  immutable  series  of  causes 
and  effects,  or  antecedents  and  consequents,  in  the  physical  and  mental 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  ignorant  populace  were  confirmed  be> 
lievers  in  the  influence  of  fortune  and  fatality.  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus, 
and  most  of  the  Greek  fathers,  in  defending  the  Christian  system, 
resorted  therefore  to  arguments  tending  to  establish  anti-predestinju-iiui 
doctrines,    Qrigen,  in  the  3rd  century,  had  taught  that  man,  in  his 
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moral  and  religiouB  agency,  is  not  necesmtated  by  omniprescient  decrees 
of  Ood.  Hia  tenets  were  adopted  in  Palestine,  and  throughout  the 
East,  especially  by  Chrysostom,  Isidorus,  Theodoret,  and  the  other 
Greek  Others ;  and  Pelagius,  an  English  monk,  proceeding  on  their 
authori^,  promulgated  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century  the  sectarian 
theory  designated  Pelagianism,  which  asserts  free  agency,  moral  re- 
sponsibility and  perfectibility,  making  good  works  meritorious,  and 
denouncing  the  predestinarian  doctrine  of  imputed  g^t  and  inherited 
depravity.  (Pelagius  in  Pluquet's  '  Diet  des  H^r^es/)  St.  Augustine 
was  among  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  Pelagius,  and  adduced 
abundance  of  scriptural  authority  to  show  the  absolute  omnipotence, 
the  omnipreecienoe,  and  consequently  the  preordination  of  Ood,  with 
respect  to  the  characters  and  destiny  of  men ;  showing  some  to  be 
elected  by  the  divine  will  as  objects  of  especial  grace,  and  others  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  perdition  which  through  Adam  is  merited  by  alL 
(St.  Augustine, '  De  Gratia,  De  Peocat  orig.,  De  lib.  arbitr.,  De  bono 
Perseverantis.')  The  arguments  of  St.  Augustine  occasioned  the  forma- 
tion in  the  5tii  century  of  a  sect  in  Africa  called  Predestinarians,  the 
tenets  of  which  were  zealously  propagated  in  Gaul  by  a  priest  named 
Lucidus,  who  was  ezcommumcated  and  anathematlBed  by  the  church 
m  counciL  (See  t|ie  treatise  of  P^re  Sirmond  on  this  heresy,  and  the 
replies  of  the  Jansenists  and  divines  of  Port  RoyaL) 

In  the  9th  century,  the  Predestinarian  controversy  was  revived  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  Gkittescalque,  a  French  Benedictine  monk,  who 
was  condemned,  and  terminated  his  life  in  a  dungeon,  for  teaching  the 
"five  points"  concerning  election,  which  subsequently  gained  for 
Calvin  so  much  celebrity.  Gkyttescalque  was  answereid  by  Scotua 
Erigena,  and  many  others.  (Dufresnoy, '  Tablettes  Ghronolog.')  This 
incomprehensible  subject  formed  one  of  the  great  points  of  subtle  dis- 
putation in  the  scholastic  theology ;  it  was  discussed  by  '  the  Angelic 
Doctor,'  Thomas  Aquinas  and  others,  in  the  18th  century.  Whether 
God's  Section  was  before  or  after  the  prevision  of  human  merits  was  a 
standard  thesis  for  the  exorcise  of  syllogistic  skill  (electio  ante  vel  poet 
prsevisa  merita).  Aqmnas  sustained  the  doctrines  of  Augustine,  and 
the  controversy  was  subsequently  carried  on  in  the  16th  century  be- 
tween his  followers  (the  Thomists)  and  the  adherents  of  Loius  Molina 
(the  Moluusts).  When  Ijuther  began  to  form  his  opinions,  he  perceived 
that  nothing  could  so  efiectually  demolish  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
of  justification  by  works  as  the  predestinarian  theory  of  St.  Augustine, 
wluch  he  therefore  enforced  in  his  writings ;  but  finally  he  was  induced 
by  Uelanchthon  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  his  opinions  concerning 
man's  passive  subjection  to  God's  eternal  decrees.  By  the  Sodnians 
the  certain  prescience  of  future  events  by  the  Deity  is  denied,  and  the 
divine  decrees  are  maintained  to  be  mCTely  general,  and  not  specially 
relative  to  particular  persons.  The  system  of  Calvin  is  set  forth  in 
bis  great  work  entitled  *  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion '  ('  Institu- 
tionee,'  kc),  in  which  he  states  that  "  no  one  desirous  of  the  credit  of 
piety  can  dare  to  deny  God's  predestination  of  some  to  eternal  happi- 
ness, and  of  others  to  eternal  damnation ;  **  that  "  every  man  is  created 
for  one  or  the  other  of  these  purposes."  God  having  from  all  eternity 
fixed  the  destiny  of  eveir  individual  of  the  himian  race,  all  of  whom, 
in  consequence  of  Adam  a  offence,  have  been,  are,  and  to  the  end  of 
time  will  be,  under  the  curse  and  wrath  of  God,  and  justly  subject  to 
everlasting  punishment ;  that  salvation  depends  whoUy  on  God's  will ; 
that  particidar  persons,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  their  merits 
or  demerits,  are  elected,  or  rejected  for  ever ;  and  that  God  is  an  abso- 
Inte,  tremendous,  and  incomprehensible  Judge.  Such  propositions,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  sufficiently  mysterious  and  fearful  to  overwhelm 
the  timid  with  despair,  and  excite  the  bold  to  inquire  if  they  are 
founded  in  truth.  One  of  the  ablest  works  in  confutation  of  Calvin  is 
Dr.  Whitby's  discourse  on  the  five  points  of  his  system,  which  are  as 
follows  :  1.  God,  before  the  creation,  was  pleased  to  choose,  without 
prevision  of  merit,  some  of  mankind  to  enjoy  everlasting  happiness, 
and  others  to  sufier  everlasting  mieeiy.  What  was  certainly  foreseen 
must  certainly  come  to  pass,  as  the  prescience  of  the  omnipotent  and 
omniscient  Being  must  be  coincident  vrith,  and  not  by  possibility  ante- 
cedent to,  his  decrees.  2.  Atonement  was  made  by  Christ  only  for  the 
sins  of  the  elect.  His  death  did  not  make  the  salvation  of  all  potsible, 
and  dependent  on  the  performance  of  certain  conditions ;  for  if  God 
intended  salvation  for  all,  doubtless  all  must  be  saved;  and  if  Christ 
died  for  all,  he  died  in  vain  for  many,  which  is  a  supposition  absurd 
and  impious.  8.  By  original  sin,  that  is,  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
guilt,  all  are  bv  nature  in  total  depravity,  which  justifies  the  consign- 
ment of  the  whole  human  race  to  eternal  misery,  and  makes  the  elec- 
tion of  some  to  happiness  an  act  of  God's  especial  grace  and  good 
pleasure.  4.  All  the  elect  are  effectually  called  at  some  point  of  time 
in  life  when  the  influence  of  the  divine  grace  is  first  communicated. 
5.  *As  all  who  are  not  elected  must  be  danmed,  so  all  those  who  are 
elected  must  be  saved :  irremissible  grace  necessitates  all  their  actions, 
and  inevitable  salvation  must  terminate  their  "  final  perseverance." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  scriptural  authorities  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  these  doctrines :  Ephesians  L  4,  5, 11,  some  chosen  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world ;  predestinated  according  to  God's  pleasure : 
Acts  XV.  18,  God's  foreknowledge :  Rom.  viiL  29,  80,  88,  those  fore- 
known, predestinated,  called,  justified,  and  glorified,  are  God's  elect ; 
Math.  XXV.  84,  to  inherit  a  kingdom  eternally  prepared  for  them : 
Acts  xiii.  48,  those  ordained  to  eternal  life  believe;  Rom.  ix.  11, 18, 
21^  22,  28j  election  before  birth,  and  not  according  to  Works;  Gods 


power  absolute ;  mercifully  fikvours  some  and  hardens  others.  Divine 
election  is  considered  to  be  shown  in  the  acceptance  of  Abel,  and  the 
rejection  of  Cain ;  in  God's  love  of  Jacob,  and  hatred  of  Esau  (Malachi  i. 
2,  8) ;  in  the  two  men  in  the  field ;  the  two  women  at  the  mill ;  and 
the  two  in  a  bed,  of  whom  one  was  taken  and  the  other  left  (Luke  xvii. 
84,  85 ;  Matth.  xxiv.  40,  41). 

Arminius,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  became,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century,  the  chief  of  Calvin's  opponents, 
who  were  thence  called  Arminians,  and  Remonstrants,  from  the  remon- 
strance which  they  addressed  to  the  Dutch  government  against  Cal- 
vinistic  intolerance.  But  the  rigid  Calvinists,  h^ed  by  Goar  (Goarites), 
being  by  far  the  most  powerful  party,  Armiuiua  and  his  adherents 
were  condemned  at  the  general  synod  of  Dordrecht,  convened  for  the 
purpose  in  1619.  (Scott's  'Synod  of  Dort,'  pp.  112-124.)  At  this 
synod  the  standard  points  of  strict  Calvinism,  with  respect  to  election, 
were  determined  upon  and  established.  That  the  homUies  and  articles 
of  the  English  church,  especially  the  seventeenth,  are  confirmatory  of 
the  Calvinistic  views  of  election,  is  beyond  dispute,  though  many 
Arminian  expositors  have  made  laborious  efforts  to  explain  away  their 
obvious  original  purport.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Articles,  observes  that  the  seventeenth,  on  Election  and  Predestination, 
"  has  given  occasion  to  one  of  the  longest,  the  subtilest,  and  the  most 
intricate  of  all  the  questions  in  divinity."  It  displays  in  fact  the 
medvUa  of  Calvin's  Institutes,  precisely  involving  all  the  doctrinal  par- 
ticulars of  his  **  five  points,"  and  asserting  that,  to  the  deet  predesti- 
nation **  is  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort ;  while  to 
the  rtproboAe  it  is  a  most  dangerous  downfall,  Whereby  the  devil  doth 
thrust  them  into  desperation  and  wretchedness."  Barter  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  Arminius.  Amauld,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  subject,  contends  that  the  Calvinistic  predestination 
directly  overthrows  all  the  principles  of  morality ;  though  many  others, 
indudmg  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  lectiures  on  Predestination,  assert  the 
contrary.  To  enumerate  the  various  modifications  of  this  doctrine, 
which  at  different  times  have  been  maintained  by  distinguished  theolo- 
gians, would  be  endless.  Some,  as  Origen  and  the  Catabaptists,  have 
denied  that  any  one  is  predestined  to  perdition,  and  contended  that 
salvation  will  be  finally  extended  to  every  one  of  God's  creatures, 
including  the  devil  and  all  his  angels.  (Bullinger, '  Contra  Catabap.') 
The  number  of  writers  on  the  subject  have  been  very  great,  and  are 
continually  increasing,  but  the  following  references  may  be  useful  to 
the  studious  inquirer : — 

(Cudworth's  Frtt  Thoughti  en  Election  ;  Diderot,  Encydop.,  articles 
Predestination,  &c ;  Bossuet,  Hitt  da  VariaHons,  liv.  14 ;  Weiivdnsier 
A8Scmbly*B  Confemon  of  Faith  (Calvinistic) ;  Mosheim's  Ecdea,  Hist., 
vols.  liL  and  iv.;  Av,di£ntic  DoatmenU  relating  to  the  Predestination 
CkMtroverty  wnder  Queen  Mary,  by  Archbishop  Lawrence,  1819 ;  Jonathan 
Edwards's  Freedom  of  the  WtU,  and  other  of  his  works ;  the  works  of 
Whitefield  and  Wesley;  and  the  Theological  Essays  of  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice.) 

ELECTION  (law)  is  when  a  man  is  left  to  his  own  free  will  to  take 
or  do  one  thing  or  another  which  he  pleases  {Termes  de  la  Ley) ;  and  he 
who  is  to  do  the  first  act  shall  have  the  election.  As  if  A  covenants  to 
pay  B  a  pound  of  pepper  or  safifron  before  Witsuntide,  it  is  at  the 
election  of  A  at  all  times  before  Witsuntide  which  of  them  he  will 
pay ;  but  if  he  does  not  pay  either  before  the  time  fixed,  then  it  is  at 
the  election  of  B  to  sue  for  which  he  pleases.  So,  if  a  man  give  to 
another  one  of  his  horses,  the  donee  may  take  which  he  chooses ;  but 
if  the  donation  be  that  he  will  give  one  of  his  horses  (in  the  future 
tense),  then  the  election  is  in  the  donor. 

Courts  of  equity  frequently  apply  the  principle  of  election  in  cases 
where  a  party  has  inconsistent  rights,  and  compel  him  to  elect  which 
he  will  enforce :  as,  if  A  by  his  will  assumes  to  give  an  estate  belong- 
ing to  B  to  C,  and  gives  other  benefits  to  B,  B  cannot  obtain  the 
benefits  given  to  him  by  the  will  unless  he  gives  effect  to  the  testator's 
disposition  to  C.  The  principle  of  election  is  equally  recognised  in 
courts  of  law,  though  they  are  seldom  called  lo  adjudicate  upon  it, 
except  where  the  alternative  is  very  distinct,  or  the  party  has  already 
elected.  Indeed  this  principle  is  of  universal  application,  and  pre- 
vails in  the  laws  of  all  countries ;  it  is  applicable  to  all  interests, 
whether  of  married  women  or  of  infants;  to  interests  immediate, 
remote,  or  contingent;  to  copyhold  as  well  as  to  freehold  estates;  to 
personalty  as  well  as  to  realty ;  to  deeds  as  well  as  to  wills. 

Courts  of  equity  also  will  compel  a  plaintiff  suing  at  law  as  well  as 
in  equity,  or  in  a  foreign  court  as  well  as  in  the  court  in  England,  for 
the  same  matter  at  the  same  time,  to  elect  in  which  court  he  will 
proceed,  and  wiU  restrain  him  from  pursuing  his  rights  in  all  others. 
There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  doctrine,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mort- 
gagee, who  may  proceed  in  equity  for  a  foreclosure,  and  on  his  bond 
or  covenant  at  law  at  the  same  tune ;  but  this  arises  from  the  differ- 
ence of  the  remedy,  and  from  the  original  agreement  to  give  the 
concurrent  remedies :  and  even  in  such  a  case  a  Court  of  equity  will 
restrain  a  mortgagee  from  enforcing  his  judgment  at  law  upon  the 
bond  or  covenant,  U  he  is  not  preptved  to  deliver  up  the  mortgaged 
property  and  the  title-deeds  belonging  to  it. 

On  Election  under  a  will  in  the  Roman  law  see  '  Dig.'  xxxiii.  tit.  5, 
De  Optione  vel  Electione  Legata :  as  to  the  French  Law,  see  the  '  Code 
Napoleon,'  art.  1189,  &c.,  Des  Obligations  Alternatives;  and  for  the 
Uw  of  Scotland, '  Ersk.  Inst/  lib.  iu.  tit.  8,  8,  and  9. 
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ELECTION  COMMITTEES.  The  taial  of  charges  alleged  on  peti- 
tion in  respect  of  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament,  or  the  return 
made  in  such  case  to  the  Speaker's  writ,  used  to  be  had  before  the  house 
itself,  and  of  course,  became  the  occasion  of  party  manoeuvre  and  con- 
test ;  but  in  the  year  1770,  the  statute,  known  as  the  Qrenville  Act, 
had  the  effect  of  sending  all  such  petitions  to  be  tried  by  a  select 
committee  of  members  chosen  upon  a  plan  which,  in  substance,  con- 
tinued in  force  till  the  year  1839.  The  impartiality  and  justice  of  the 
system  adopted  in  the  latter  year  met  with  general  approval,  and 
continues  with  slight  modifications  to  be  in  the  main  the  same  that  is 
now  applied  in  the  case  of  controverted  elections  by  the  11  &  12  Vict. 
o.  98. 

The  chief  features  of  the  existing  system  for  the  appointment  of 
such  tribunals  are  these :  The  Speaker  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
of  parliament,  by  his  warrant,  appoints  from  the  members  of  the 
house,  six  gentlemen  willing  to  serve,  who  have  not  been  petitioned 
against,  and  are  not  themselves  petitioners  against  any  election,  and 
these,  if  not  objected  to  within  three  days  from  the  time  of  the 
warrant  being  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house,  become  "  the  general 
committee  of  elections"  for  the  session.  Four  members  form  a  quorum, 
and  no  business  may  be  validly  transacted  by  a  smaller  number.  This 
committee  may  be  dissolved  upon  their  own  report,  that  more  than 
two  of  their  number  are  absent,  or  that  there  is  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  them,  or  upon  resolution  of  the  house  for  that 
purpose.  Meanwhile,  they  are  each  sworn  at  the  table  "  truly  and 
faithfully  to  perform  the  -duties  belonging  to  a  member  of  the  said 
committee,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  ability,  without  fear  or 
favour,"  and  to  the  committee  thus  formed  are  referred  all  election 
petitions,  the  Speaker  keeping  them  duly  informed  of  the  state  of  the 
recognisances  entered  into  by  the  petitioners,  and  of  deaths,  vacancies, 
or  declarations  on  the  part  of  members  of  their  intention  not  to  defend 
their  seats. 

The  duty  -of  this  general  committee  is  to  appoint  the  committees 
for  the  trial  of  controverted  elections,  called  therefrom  "  election  com- 
mittees," taking  the  petitions  in  their  order  from  the  list  submitted  to 
them,  and  selecting  the  comnuttee  from  the  panels  framed  in  the 
following  manner : 

First,  from  the  list  of  the  house  are  struck  the  names  of  members 
exempted  from  serving  on  election  committees,  because  they  are  more 
than  sixty  years  of  age,  or  because  they  are  in  high  office  under  Hie 
crown,  or  for  such  other  special  reason  as  may  satisfy  the  house ;  and 
also,  the  names  of  members  disqualified,  either  because  they  have 
petitioned  against  a  return,  or  are  themselves  the  objects  of  such 
petitions. 

Secondly,  from  the  list,  after  it  has  been  thus  summoned,  the 
general  committee  select "  the  chairmen's  panel,"  consiBting  of  eighteen, 
or  a  smaller  number  of  members,  to  act  as  chairmen  of  election  com- 
mittees for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  unless  discharged  from  their 
duty  by  the  house.  Vacancies  created  in  that  or  in  any  other  way 
being  immediately  filled  by  new  appointments. 

Thirdly,  the  residue  of  the  general  list  of  members  is  divided  equally 
into  five  panels,  which  take  order,  as  first  panel,  and  so  on  according 
to  a  ballot  conducted  by  the  clerk  at  the  table  of  the  house.  From 
these  are  to  be  chosen  the  members  to  constitute  the  election  com- 
mittees, and  each  panel  in  its  own  order  is  then,  for  the  week,  the 
panel  that  is  liable  to  furnish  members  for  such  tribunals. 

The  general  committee  of  elections  having  determined  the  time  for 
appointing  a  committee  to  try  the  controverte<l  election  next  in  order, 
give  14  days*  notice  of  the  day  so  fixed  by  thein.  Six  days  before  the 
time  so  fixed,  the  parties  petitioning  are  required  to  give  in  a  list  of 
the  voters  objected  to,  and  also  of  the  several  heads  of  objections  on 
which  they  mean  to  rely  in  support  of  their  petition.  On  the  day 
fixed  for  the  appointment  of  members,  the  general  committee  is 
attended  by  the  parties  and  their  agents ;  they  are  furnished  with  the 
names  of  the  chairman  and  tb«  four  members  chosen  to  try  the  matter 
of  their  petition^  and  with  this  list  they  withdraw  for  half  an  hour  to 
consider  what  objections,  if  any,  they  have  to  any  of  the  names  that 
are  upon  it.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  liouse  that  no  member  may  serve  on 
an  election  committee  who  has  voted  at  the  election  itself,  or  is  the 
pNerson  on  whose  behalf  the  seat  is  claimed,  or  is  related  either  to  the 
sitting  member  or  the  person  on  whose  behalf  the  seat  is  claimed,  by 
kindred  or  affinitv  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  according  to  the 
Canon  Uw.  At  the  expiration  of  the  half  hour,  or  as  soon  after  as 
suits  the  convenience  of  the  general  committee,  they  return  to  state 
their  objections  to  the  list  of  names,  and  if  four  members  of  the 
general  committee  agree  that  the  objections  are  well  founded,  the 
parties  withdraw  and  the  committee  proceed  anew  to  select  other 
names  for  any  of  the  four  which  have  been  struck  out ;  or  if  it  be  the 
chairman  that  is  objected  to,  the  gentlemen  forming  the  chairmen's 
panel  proceed  to  a  new  election  :  and  the  same  right  of  objecting  to 
the  new  list  may  again  be  exercised  by  the  parties  who  are  called 
together  tones  quotiea  to  signify  their  assent  or  dissent  accordingly. 

When  an  unobjectionable  committee  has  been  obtained,  the  mem- 
bers of  it  have  notice  from  the  committee-clerk  in  writing  forthwith, 
the  committee  is  reported  to  the  house,  and  the  members  are  bound, 
under  peril  of  censure  or  of  being  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant  at  Arms  for  default,  to  attend  in  their  places  in  the  house  on 
the  next  sitting  day  at  or  before  four  o'clock,  in  order  to  be  sworn  at 


the  table  "  we    and  truly  to  try  the  matter  of  the  petition  referred  to 
them,  and  a  true  judgment  to  give  according  to  the  evidence." 

The  election  committee  meet  by  order  of  the  house  at  a  time  fixed, 
within  four-and-twenty  hours  of  their  being  sworn  to  proceed  with  the 
business  of  their  appointment,  and  they  continue  to  meet  daily,  except 
on  Sundays,  Christmas,  and  Qood  Friday ;  having  no  power  to  adjourn 
for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time  without  leave  obtained  from 
the  house  for  special  reason,  or  to  permit  the  absence  of  any  one  of 
their  number.  If  one  of  them  should  nevertheless  absent  himself 
without  the  leave  of  the  house,  his  sickness,  if  that  is  the  ground, 
must  be  verified  to  the  house  upon  affidavit  of  hiB  medical  attendant ; 
or  if  it  is  for  any  other  oause,  that  too  must  be  verified  upon  oath, 
otherwise  the  defaulting  member  may  be  ordered  into  custody,  (x 
censured  as  the  house  thinks  fit.  The  oommittee  cannot  proceed  to 
business  any  day  until  their  number  is  complete,  and  if  it  remains 
incomplete  for  4n  hour  they  must  adjourn,  and  report  the  cause  of  it 
to  the  house ;  and  the  oommittee,  if  reduced  to  less  than  three  mem- 
1  hers  for  three  succesbive  sitting  days,  is  ipio  /(tcto  dissolved,  and  their 
proceediDgs  are  void.  The  general  committee  in  that  case  i^point  a 
new  committee  to  try  the  petition.  It  is  always,  however,  in  the 
power  of  the  parties  before  it  to  consent  to  go  on  with  a  committee 
deficient  in  numbers,  even  when  reduced  to  one. 

These  committees  take  evidence  on  oath,  hear  the  parties  by  counsel, 
decide  by  a  majority,  the  chairman  always  voting,  and  having  s  casting 
vote  in  case  of  an  equal  division,  and  their  final  decision  is  reported  to 
the  house  upon  the  following  questions :  Whether  the  petitioners  or 
the  sitting  members,  or  either  of  them,  be  duly  returned  or  elected  ? 
or.  Whether  the  election  be  void  ?  or,  Whether  a  new  writ  ought  to 
issue? 

A  special  report  upon  the  case,  or  any  particular  feature  of  it,  or 
person  connected  with  it,  such  as  may  be  the  foujidation  of  ulterior 
proceedings,  that  is,  by  way  of  criminal  prosecution,  or  commission  of 
inquiry,  should  the  house  deem  it  desirable,  may  be  adopted  by  them 
in  addition  to  their  report  on  the  main  question  before  them.  Until 
they  have  reported,  and  so  become  funeti  ojicio,  even  a  prorogation, 
though  it  may  suspend  their  proceedings,  does  not  dissolve  the 
oommittee. 

ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT.  Under  Com- 
MOKS,  HousB  OF,  this  subject  has  been  treated  generally ;  but  we  may 
add  here  that  recently  several  statutes  have  been  passed  directed  to 
obtaining  what  is  called  "  purity  of  election."  The  merely  formal  pro- 
ceedings are  still  taken  under  the  original  Reform  Acts ;  but  in  order  to 
restrain  bribery,  treating,  and  intimidation,  the  returning  officers  are 
now  required  annually  to  appoint  decUan  audiUm,  throu^  whpm  alone 
can  accounts  in  resped  of  the  election  be  paid  by  the  candidates. 
Stringent  provisions  have  been  made  for  inquiring  into  charges  of 
corrupt  practices,  by  committees  of  the  house,  sworn  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  Bribery,  if  proved,  involves  the  disqw^caUon 
of  the  elector,  and  the  unseating  of  the  member  ohoeen,  if  the  charge 
is  brought  home  to  him.  The  candidate  is  required  to  appoint  his 
own  agents,  in  writing,  so  that  they  may  be  known ;  and  to  send  all 
accounts  and  a  note  of  all  hiB  disbursements  to  the  election  auditor  ; 
which,  when  audited  and  paid  through  the  auditor,  are  to  be  published 
in  the  local  newspapers.  It  may  be  added  here,  however,  that  both  the 
method  of  proceeding  at  electioiu,  and  the  principles  which  ought  tn 
guide  legislation  on  that  subject  are  at  present  quite  undetermined, 
the  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  being  only  of  temporary  operation  and 
of  an  experimental  character.  (Biackstone's  'Commentaries/  Mr. 
Kerr's  edition,  vol  L  p.  166.) 

ELECTORS.    [Commons,  House  of.] 

ELECTRIC.  Substances  capable  of  producing  electricity  by  friction 
were,  in  the  in&ncy  of  electrical  science,  arranged  in  a  class  in  the  order 
of  their  supposed  susceptibility  to  excitement,  and  were  called  Eiertriet, 
or  Idio-clectrics ;  while  a  lai^ge  number  of  bodies,  including  all  the 
metals,  were  supposed  to  be  imexcitable  by  friction,  and  were  hence 
called  Aneleetrics  or  Nondectrict,  When,  however,  the  electric  con- 
ducting power  of  bodies  became  known,  it  was  seen  that  an  uninsuLtted 
rod  of  metal,  for  example,  could  not  be  excited  permanently,  on  account 
of  the  electricity  being  conducted  away  as  fast  as  it  was  formed.  By 
furnishing  the  metal  with  a  rod  of  glass,  it  was  found  to  be  capable  of 
excitation  by  friction,  and  of  retaining  its  charge,  just  as  a  tube  of 
glass  would  do.  In  this  way  it  was  ascertained  that  all  solids  were 
capable  of  being  electrified  by  friction,  although  in  different  degrees, 
and  such  lists  as  the  following  were  constructed  to  represent  the  <»der 
of  excitability — the  most  excitable  coming  first : — 

LIST  OF  ELECTRICS. 

Shell-lac,  amber,  brimstone,  jet. 
Resins,  pitch,  wax. 

Gums,  camphor,  caoutchouc,  gutta-percha. 
Gun-cotton,  collodion  paper. 
Glass,  and  all  vitreous  and  vitrified  substances. 
The  diamond,  agate,  and  most  precious  stones. 
Tourmaline,  and  other   crystalline,  transparent,  aipllaoeom,  and 
siliceous  gems  and  stones. 
Bituminous  substances. 

Silk,  dry  animal  furs  and  skins,  hair,  wool,  feathers,  paper,  poroehuab 
Turpentine,  and  various  oils  and  fatty  fluids* 
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Dry  ga88B,  atmospberio  air^  highly  elastio  steam. 

Ice  at  0^  Fahr. 

The  Bubstanoes  in  the  above  list  arer  also  called  non-ecnduetora  or 
iniulaton. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  eketriccU  conductors  ;  or^  aa  they  are  some- 
times  called,  non-electrics. 

LIST  OV  KON'IIJEOTBI09» 
HetalB. 

Well-bamt  charcoal. 
Plumbago. 

Acids,  acid  solutions,  and  saUne  fliUds. 
Water,  and  moist  vegetable  matter. 
Living  animal  matter* 
Flame,  smoke,  stean^ 

The  term  electric,  aHhongh  having  a  definite  subetantiye  meaning,  is, 
from  the  general  love  ol  contracting  long  words,  often  used  as  an 
adjective  in  the  place  of  dectriccU.  In  arranging  the  following  articles, 
we  have  consulted  the  reader  s  convenience  by  restoring  in  many  cases 
the  words  to  their  original  meaning,  although  in  compliance  with 
custom  we  shall  use  the  expression  electric  telegraph,  &c.,  instead  of 
eUctrical  telegraph,  &c. 

ELECTRICAL  ALARUM.    [Tileoraph.] 

ELECTRICAL  ATTRACTION.  Under  this  deaignatioB  it  k  in- 
tended  to  notice  the  apparent  attractions  and  repulsions  which  take 
place  when  bodies  are  m  particular  states  with  respect  to  electrical 
power. 

From  a  veiy  early  time  it  was  known  that  amber,  when  excited  by 
being  briskly  rubbed,  seemed  to  draw  towards  it  such  light  bodies  as 
straws  and  feathers:  and  the  phenomenon,  as  weQ  as  that  of  an 
apparent  repulsion,  is  now  exhibited  in  a  more  striking  manner  by 
presenting  a  cylinder  ol  excited  glass  or  of  excited  wax  to  a  pith  ball 
or  a  downy  feather  suspended  by  a  silk  line.    [Elsctbioitt,  Common.] 

In  attempting  to  explain  by  what  means  these  actions  might  arise,  it 
is  imagined  that  there  may  exist  in  all  material  substances  a  fluid,  or 
fluids,  whose  particles  exercise  upon  one  another  attractive  or  repul- 
sive powers,  while  a  mutual  attraction  may  take  place  between  the  fluid 
particles  and  those  of  the  substance  with  which  they  are  combined. 

The  hypothesis  of  Watson  and  Franklin  was  that  there  exists  but 
one  kind  of  such  fluid :  it  was  supposed  that,  in  exciting  glass  and 
some  other  bodies  by  friction,  the  fluid  was  abstracted  from  the  earth 
through  the  material  by  which  the  friction  was  produced,  and  accumu- 
lated upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  thus  obtained  more  than  its 
natural  quantity.  It  was  supposed  that  this  excess  readily  passed  into 
any  body  near  it,  provided  the  latter  had  less  tban,  or  only  its  natural 
quanti^,  or  at  most  had  not  so  great  a  quantity  in  proportion  to  its 
magnitude.  In  the  excitement  of  resinous  bodies  it  was  supposed  that 
the  fluid  passes  from  those  bodies,  through  the  material  employed  in  the 
friction,  to  the  earth;  and  thus  the  resinous  bodies  were  supposed  to  have 
less  Uian  the  natural  quantities.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  between 
positive  and  n^;ative,  or  redundant  and  deficient  electricity ;  and  the 
theory  of  ^pinus  and  Cavendish  relating  to  the  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity on  the  surfaces  of  bodies  is  in  conformity  with  this  hypothesis. 
But  the  hypothesis  is  open  to  some  objections  :  thus,  when  bodies  are 
deprived  of  the  fluid  which,  when  they  are  in  the  ordinary  state,  is 
combined  with  them,  they  are  observed  to  repel  each  other  mutually ; 
and  it  must  therefore  be  inferred  that  the  particles  of  bodies  exercise 
upon  each  other  a  strong  repulsive  power,  a  circumstance  which  can 
scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  general  attraction  existing  among  the 
bodies  m  nature,  or  with  the  cohesive  power  by  which  the  particles  of 
all  bodies  are  held  together.  It  is  moreover  impossible  to  conceive,  as 
Biot  observes,  why  negative  electricity,  that  is,  a  mere  absence  of  fluid, 
should  be  developed  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies  according  to  the  hydro- 
statical  laws  by  which  a  real  fluid  would  be  developed. 

To  thi^  hypothesis  succeeded  that  which  is  now  generally  received. 
It  was  proposed  about  the  same  time  by  Symmer  in  England  and 
Ihi  Fay  on  the  Continent,  and  consists  in  the  assumption  of  two  fluids, 
of  directly  opposite  qualities,  existing  at  the  same  time  in  combination 
with  the  particles  of  all  bodies  in  nature :  the  particles  of  each  fluid 
are  conceived  to  exert  on  one  another  a  strong  repulsive  force,  while 
the  particles  of  the  unlike  fluids  mutually  attract  each  other.  Tile 
experiments  of  Coulomb  with  the  electrical  torsion  balance  have  proved 
that  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  vary  in  intensity  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distances  between  the  particles,  and  that  at  equal 
distances  the  attractions  and  repulsions  are  exactly  equal. 

The  manner  in  which  the  mutual  actions  of  electrical  particles  pro- 
duce the  phenomena  of  attraction  or  repulsion  in  bodies  with  which 
they  are  combined,  omitting  the  consideration  of  the  efiects  arising 
from  the  decompositions  of  the  natural  electricities  of  the  bodies,  is 
conceived  to  depend  in  part  on  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in 
part  on  the  conducting  powers  of  the  bodies.  Thus,  if  bv  any  excite- 
ment electrical  particles  be  collected  on  the  surface  of  two  bodies 
(suppose  two  spheres)  which  are  non-conductors,  they  will  be  retained 
there  by  the  pressure  of  the  sturrounding  air,  and  by  the  impermea- 
bility of  the  material :  hence  the  bodies  must  take  the  motions  which 
result  from  the  repulsion  or  attraction  of  the  fluids  on  them,  according 
as  those  fluids  are  of  the  same  or  of  unlike  kinds.  If  one  of  the  bodies 
"be  a  conductor  and  the  other  a  non-conductor,  and  they  be  both 


charged,  for  example,  with  electricity  of  the  n^me  kind,  while  that 
which  is  on  the  surface  of  the  latter  sufiers  little  change  of  disposition, 
that  which  is  on  the  other  moves  freely  through  its  substance,  and  i^ 
by  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  particles,  driven  in  abundance  to  the 
opposite  side,  so  as  to  be  more  dense,  or  to  form  a  thicker  stratum 
there  than  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  non-conductor.  But  the  re-action 
of  the  electrical  fluid  against  the  surrounding  atmosphere  being  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  thickness  of  a  stratum,  it  follows  that 
there  is  an  excess  of  force  tending  to  make  the  conducting  body  recede 
from  the  other ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  a  like  explanation  may 
be  given  of  the  contrary  movement  which  takes  place  in  the  conducting 
body  when  the  two  are  charged  with  unlike  kinds  of  electricity. 
These  views,  however,  liave  of  late  years  been  greatly  modified,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  researches  of  Faraday.     [Electricity,  Common.] 

The  circumstances  relating  to  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  the 
surfaces  of  bodies  agreeably  to  the  hypothesis  of  two  fluids,  have  been 
determined  with  the  aid  of  a  most  refined  analysis,  by  La  Place,  Ivory, 
and  Poisson ;  and  the  *  Theory  of  Electricity,'  in  the  *  Encyclopadia 
Metropolitana,'  contains  an  investigation  of  the  distribution  on  the 
surfaces  of  spheres.  The  results  are  there  computed  numerically,  and 
compared  with  those  which  Coulomb  has  obtained  by  direct  experi- 
ment, and  the  discrepancies  are  found  to  be  only  such  as  may  fall 
within  the  limits  of  the  unavoidable  errors  in  the  experiments  them- 
selves. 

When  a  magnetised  body  is  placed  near  one  which  is  not  so,  a  de- 
composition of  the  natural  magnetism  in  the'  latter  takes  place,  similar 
to  that  decomposition  of  the  electrical  fluids  which  occurs  when  a  body 
in  its  natural  state  iS  brought  near  one  which  has  been  excited  by 
friction  [Elbctricitt,  Common],  and  all  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
magnetised  bodies  on  one  another  are  capable  of  being  explained  on  the 
hypotheaiB  of  two  fluids,  the  particles  of  which  repel  or  attract  one 
another  according  as  they  are  of  the  same  or  of  unlike  kinds,  the  in- 
tensities of  the  forces  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the 
distances. 

The  hypothesis  of  two  fluids,  moving  in  opposite  directions,  is  also 
adopted  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  galvanism  and  electro- 
magnetism  ;  that  which  is  considered  as  positive  flowing  fh>m  the  sine, 
through  the  acid,  to  the  copper,  and  that  which  is  called  negative,  from 
the  copper,  through  the  acid,  to  the  zinc ;  but  the  discovery  that  a 
balanced  magnetised  needle  was  afiected  when  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  wire  connecting  the  opposite  ends  of  a  galvanic  battery,  has  given 
rise  to  an  hypothesis  that  the  power  supposed  to  exist  in  what  was 
called  by  the  general  name  of  an  electric  fliud  was  produced  by  a 
spiral  motion  of  the  fluid  current  about  the  conducting-wire,  or  about 
the  particles  of  a  magnetised  needle. 

Oersted,  the  discoverer  of  the  electro-magnetic  action,  conceived 
that,  when  the  circuit  was  completed  by  the  wire  passing  from  the 
zinc  end  to  the  copper  end  of  a  battery,  the  positive  and  negative 
fluids  which,  if  unimpeded,  would  flow  in  straight  lines,  were  com- 
pelled by  acting  against  each  other  to  move  sp^ally  about  the  wire ; 
and  this  opinion  is  still  generally  held,  it  being  supposed  that  the  turns 
of  the  spiral  are  very  near  one  another,  so  that  thev  may  be  considered 
as  circles  whose  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  wire.  The 
course  of  either  current,  according  to  the  explanation  given  by  Mr. 
Barlow,  may  be  easily  understood  from  the  following  description, 
which  relates  in  particular  to  that  which  is  called  positive  :  Let  a  con- 
ducting wire  be  imagined  to  be  so  bent  that  part  of  it  shall  be  in  a 
vertical  position,  and  shall  pass  perpendicularly  through  the  paper,  the 
part  above  proceeding  from  the  zinc  or  positive  end  of  the  battery,  and 
the  part  below  to  the  copper  or  negative  end ;  the  current  of  positive 
electricity  being  thus  from  above  downwards :  imagine  also,  a  small 
needle  whose  north  and  south  poles  are  represented  by  n  and  a  to  be 
horizontally  balanced  on  a  pivot  and  placed  successively  at  different 
points  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  described  about  the  intersection 
of  the  wire  with  the  paper.  Then,  the  directive  power  of  the  earth  on 
the  needle  being  neutralised  by  the  presence  of  a  magnet,  the  line  n  $  will 
assume  in  every  part  the  position  of  a  tangent  to  that  circumference,  the 
direction  ns  being  always  such  as  it  would  be  if  the  point  a  revolved  in  ad- 
vance of  n  round  the  axis  of  the  wire  in  the  same  order  as  the  hands  of  a 
watch  move.  [Electbo-Dtnamics.]  The  negative  current  may  be  under- 
stood to  be  revolving  at  the  same  time  in  like  manner,  but  in  a  contrary 
direction.  The  currents  thus  revolving  are  supposed  to  act  on  the 
particles  of  the  magnetised  needle,  disposing  them  to  arrange  them- 
selves parallel  to  its  axis,  and  so  as  to  bring  the  latter  in  the  position 
of  a  tsmgent  to  the  curve  described  by  the  fluid  about  the  wire. 

The  hypothesis  of  Ampdre  diflers  from  that  which  has  been  just 
stated :  tiiis  philosopher  luiving  formed  the  conducting  wire  into  two 
parts,  which  could  be  so  connected  with  the  opposite  poles  of  a  galvanic 
battery  that  the  current  of  positive  electricity  might  be  made  to  ^lass 
along  the  two  parts  in  the  same  direction,  or  in  contrary  directions, 
found  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  wires  (which  were  delicately  sus- 
pended in  horizontal  and  parallel  positions)  seemed  to  attract,  and  in 
the  other  case  to  repel,  one  another.  He  from  thence  inferred  that  the 
fluids  passed  in  rectilinear  directions,  or  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the 
wires,  and  that  the  particles  were  so  polarised  as  to  present  to  each 
other,  laterally,  when  they  moved  in  the  same  direction,  sides  which 
had  powers  of  attraction ;  and  when  they  moved  in  contrary  directions, 
sides  which  had  powers  of  repulsion :  he  further  supposed,  in  order  to 
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ftcCDunt  for  the  vBect  of  the  wirea  on  a  nugnolued  needle,  that  mag- 
netic currents  revolve  about  ever7  puiide  or  rather  evec;  phyaiau 
point  of  a  magnetised  body,  ae  it  were  in  the  pUne  of  on  equator  to  an 
tnfinitel}'  small  sphere ;  and  he  ansumed  that  the  Quid  in  the  conducting 
wire  of  a  battety  exerts  actione  upon  those  revolving  cuireots,  1^ 
which  the  planea  of  the  revolutioos  are  brought  into  such  positions 
Uut,  if  pioduced,  they  would  pass  through  the  aiia  of  the  conducting 
wiie.  It  is  evident  however  that  the  effect  thus  produced  on  the 
needle  is  the  same  as  that  which  was  before  described ;  for,  as  the 
planes  of  the  revolving  currents  are  supposed  to  be  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  magnetised  body,  that  aiis  must  tend  to  place  itself  in 
the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  a  circle  siip|)osed  to  be  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  conducting  wire  of  the  batterj. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  current  of  electricity  produced  by 
the  electrical  machine  causes  deviations  in  a  msgnetiaed  needle ;  and  it 
ie  now  generally  believed  that  the  electric,  galvanic,  and  magnetic  fluids, 
if  such  there  be,  are  identical.  [Elect hicitt.]  An  experiment  mode 
by  Mr.  Faraday,  in  which  a  magnetised  needle  caused  to  float  on  water 
was  found  to  enter  a  glnas  tube  having  it«  axis  on  a  level  with  the 
mrfoce  and  about  which  a  galvanic  conducting  wire  was  spirally 
wound ;  while  such  magnetised  needle  would  not  enter  the  bore  of  a 
hollow  magnet  placed  in  the  same  situation  ae  the  glass  tube — seemed 
however  to  show  that  the  nature  of  the  galvanic  and  magnetic  fiuids 
was  not  absolutely  the  same.  But  H,  Ampere,  in  expl^iation,  has 
observed  that  the  result  of  the  experiment  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
bypothesis  of  identity ;  since,  when  the  wire  is  coiled  about  the  glass 
tube,  the  needle  is  within  the  electric  current,  whereM  it  is  ou^do  ' 
the  currente  about  the  particles  of  the  magnetic  tube. 

ELECTRICAL    BATTERY,   a   number   of   cylindrical   vessels 
glaai.  each  precisely  similar  to  the  usual  La/den  jt      '" 
Comuom],  the   open    top   being   covered    by 

which  is  screwed  the  foot  ot  3  bnse  pillar  whii  _.  . 

with  a  ball  o{  the  same  metal,  and  at  the  bottom  with  a  chain,  which 
descends  to  the  lower  part  of  the  jar  inside ;  or,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  the  rod  may  be  solid  throughout  its  length,  or  only  branch  out 
a  little  at  the  bottom  to  serve  as  a  support,  in  which  case  the  jan  do 
not  require  woodon  coven.  Both  the  innde  and  outside  of  each  jar 
are  lined  with  tin-foil  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the  top.  These 
are  contained  within  a  wooden  box,  the  interior  of  which  is  lined 
wiUi  tin-foil ;  a  piece  of  wire  pasaea  through  the  foil  and  the  side  ol 
the  box,  and  carries  on  the  extarior  of  Uie  latter  a  ring,  to  whicli 
should  be  affixed  a  chain  descending  to  the  table  or  to  the  ground ; 
or  the  chain  may  be  put  inside  the  box,  as  at  0,  in  contact  with  the 
coating  of  one  of  the  jars. 

The  ball  or  knob  at  the  top  of  ever;  jar  is  perforated.  In  order  that 
It  may  receive  one  of  the  brass  rods  of  a  system  of  bars  by  which  the 
tops  of  all  the  jars  are  connected  together ;  the  rods  are  terminated 
with  brass  balls,  and  one  of  these,  or  a  ball  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a 
pilUr  forming  part  of  the  system,  or  a  wire  leading  therefrom,  is  pre- 
sented to  the  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine  when  the  battery  ia 
to  be  charged.     This  kind  of  battery  was  first  proposed  by  Qralath,  a 

difiem  in  no  respect  from  the  manner  of  perfonning  the  like  operations 
with  a  single  jar. 

The  quantity  ot  electricity  in  a  jar  or  battery  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  superficies  of  the  coating  and  to  the  degree  of  intensity  ;  and 
the  latter  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  The 
particles  of  vitreous  or  of  positive  electricity  which,  by  the  machine,  are 
excited  in  the  conductor,  and  with  that  on  the  interior  surfaces  of  the 
JOTS,  exert,  through  the  glass,  atti^ctive  powers  upon  the  resinous  or 
negative  electricity,  which  by  that  attraction  are  brought  trnm  the 
earth  ti>  the  eitenor  surfaces  of  the  jars :  this  accumidation  within  the 
jars  continues  till  the  repnlsivB  powers  of  the  particlee  are  great  enough 
to  counteract  the  power  of  the  machine  to  supply  fluid  through  l£e 
Condui.'tor  :  the  charge  of  the  battery  is  then  a  maximum.  The  batteij 
la  usually  furnished  with  a  pith-ball  or  qmdrant  tUdroBUter  [Elec- 
TBOUETtinJ,  shown  in  the  figure,  which  indicates  by  the  amount  of  its 
divergence  the  progress  of  the  charge.  The  discharge  Is  made  by 
means  of  a  bent  wire  called  a  ditcharging  rod,  or  by  a  more  convenient 
form  of  apparatus  known  as  the  vnirenal  ditcAan/er.  The  power  of  a 
battery  is  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  metiJlic  wire  which  it  will 
ignite  or  melt.  The  battery,  consisting  of  100  jars,  which  was  made  by 
Cuthbertson  for  the  museum  at  Haarlem,  and  which  oontained  C50 
square  feet  of  coating,  ignited  SSG  inches  of  iron  wire  ^  inch  diameter. 

The  engraving  represents  the  battel?  arranged  tar  the  deflagration 
of  metolhc  wires.  A  conductor  is  led  from  the  inner  coatings  of  .the 
jars  to  an  insulated  arm  (/)  ot  a  discharging  apparatus  (*),  while  a 
second  conductor  passes  from  the  insulated  ball  (6)  to  one  of  the  insu- 
lated rods  ot  the  unirmai  duchargtr  (D).  The  wire  to  be  burnt  (w)  is 
rttacbed  to  a  card  supported  by  an  insulated  stand,  and  this  wire  is 
connected  with  the  oOier  rod  of  the  universal  discharger,  which  con- 
nects it  by  means  of  a  wire  with  the  outer  coating  of  the  battery. 
When  the  battery  is  sufficiently  charged  the  lever  i  is  withdrawn, 
when  the  ball  o  falls  down  through  a  hole  in  the  metal  aim  /  upou  the 
ball  b,  whereby  the  circuit  is  completed,  and  the  charge,  passing 
through  the  whole  conducting  arrangement  thus  formed,  restoree  the 
•quilibrium  ■ ■ — ' — '    ■- -'  ■■- -    - 
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•quilibrium  in  an  instant;  but  the  wire  (w)  being  thinner  than  any 
other  part  of  the  discharging  wire,  there  ia  a  very  slight  delay  in  the 


so  completely  fused  as  to  be  ^saipaled  in  vapour,  a  portion  of  whkl 
leaves  on  the  card  a  stain  more  or  len  characteristic  of  the  metal 

The  batteries  in  which  electricity  is  excited  by  the  chemical  action 
ot  a  fluid  upon  a  metal,  or  of  two  metals  upon  one  another,  are  callsd 
Galvanit  or  VoUait :  they  are  of  various  kinds,  and  will  be  more  ooD- 
veniently  described  under  OaLvatilsli. 

ELECTRICAL  CLOCK.     [Hoholoot.] 

ELECTRICAL  COKDENSER,  a  term  applied  chiefly  to  sack 
instruments  as  ore  employed  to  collect  and  render  sensible  very  sznall 
quantities  ot  electricity.  The  principle  upon  which  a  condenser  of 
electricity  ads  may  be  thus  stated :  When  the  electridtj  ot  any  body 
is  decomposed  by  being  brought  near  another  body  which  has  received 
from  an  object  in  contact  with  it  more  than  its  natural  quantity  of 
either  kind  (vitreous  or  reainousj,  the  fluid  ot  that  kind  is  repdled 
from  the  first  body,  and  that  of  the  opposite  kind  then  diqtoses  the 
second  body  to  receive  a  new  supply  of  tiie  former  kind  from  tbs 
object  with  which  it  is  connected.  For  eiamjje,  if  a  thin  drculir 
plate  of  metal,  having  attached  to  its  circumference  a  glass  handle,  by 
which  it  may  be  insulated  when  held  in  the  hand,  be  mods  to  receive  a 
small  quantity  of  fluid  (suppose  it  to  be  vitreous)  from  the  conductor 
ot  an  electrical  machine  with  which  it  may  be  put  in  connection  by  a 
wire  ;  and  then  a  similar  piece  of  metal,  connected  with  the  earth  by 
being  held  in  the  band  or  supported  on  a  pillar  of  metal ,  be  brought 
directly  under  it  and  so  near  as  almost  to  touch  it,  the  nesrat  siiitua 
ot  both  having  been  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  resinous  Taniiah ;  the 
electricity  of  the  latter  plate  will  be  decomposed,  the  vitreous  portion 
(in  the  case  supposed)  Sowing  to  the  earUi  and  the  resinous  portioa 
being  attracted  by  the  fluid  in  the  plate  which  is  connected  with  the 
conductor  to  the  upper  surface  ot  the  other  plate.  This  reainous  fluid 
now  attracts  more  ot  tbe  vitreous  fluid  from  the  conductor  to  the 
under  surface  of  tbe  plate  in  connection  with  it,  and  the  latter  fluid 
further  decomposes  the  free  electricity  in  the  former  plote.thus  causing 
in  it  a  new  repulsion  ot  the  vitreous  fluid,  and  a  new  attnetiun  of  the 
resinous  fluid  to  its  upper  surface.  The  like  process  continues  till  an 
equilibrium  is  produced  between  the  vitreous  fluid  enp^^ed  by  the 
conductor  and  the  resinous  fluid  which  is  drawn  from  the  earth. 

If  the  plate  which  is  connected  with  the  conductor  be  now  removed 
from  thence  by  means  of  the  glass  handle,  the  fluid  in  it,  having  no 
means  of  escape,  will,  on  the  plate  being  presented  to  on  alcctroEneter, 
moke  its  condensed  state  manifest  by  p^ucing  a  greater  effect  than  if 
the  plate,  while  attached  to  the  conductor,  had  been  muKeampaiued  bj 
the  other  plate. 

Many  diflerent  kinds  of  condensers  of  electricity  have  been  oon- 
structed,  and  one  is  represented  under  Elictbicttt,  CoailoB.  Tbe 
condensers  ot  Volta  and  Cavallo  are  best  known  ;  but,  except  fur  scnoB 
particular  purposes,  Coulomb's  Electrical  Torsion  Balance  [Electbo- 
ukteh]  may  be  advantageously  used  whan  it  ia  required  to  determine 
the  intensity  of  the  fluid  in  any  body. 

ELECTRICAL  EGO.  A  glan  vmbbI,  ellipsoidal  in  shape,  airmged 
BO  that  the  included  ur  may  be  exhausted  at  the  air  pump.  On 
sending  s  stream  of  electricity  through  this  apparatus  various  eHeds 
are  produced,  depending  on  the  amount  of  exhaustion,  the  force  ot  the 
electrical  current,  and  the  nature  of  the  included  gaa.  When  the  glass 
ia  filled  with  air  the  discharge  has  a  white  appearance ;  but  as  the  air 
is  withdrawn,  the  whiteness  diminishes,  and  at  length  becooea  violet. 
On  increaaing  the  intensity  ot  the  discharge,  the  light  increoaes  ill 
brilliancy.  When  the  ve»el  is  partially  exhausted,  and  a  curroot 
produced  by  RhumkorfT's  apparatus  sent  through  it,  the  negatne  ball 
and  the  stem  which  supports  the  glass,  become  enveloped  in  a  lumi- 
nous aureola,  fanned  apparently  ot  several  distinct  beds  of  different 
shades  ot  blue ;  the  positive  ball  and  a  portion  of  its  stein  ore  also 
enveloped  in  a  thin  and  flocculent  aureola  of  a  pinkish  hue,  w^hile 
the  space  between  the  kolhi  or  poles,  is  filled  with  a  cloud  of  con- 
tinuous diSVissd  reddish  light.  This  supposed  itratiJUatiim,  aa  it 
ia  called,  of  the  electric  light,  has  lately  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  It  is  found  to  be  mora  decided  if,  previous  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  tbe  air,  soma  vapour  ol  turpentiaa  m  pyroligneoua  Mi^ 
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alcohol,  sulphide  of  carbon,  Ac.,  be  introduced.  In  do  case  doea  the 
light  appear  to  ba  continuoua,  but  to  consist  of  a  aucceadion  of 
ducbareea,  more  or  lea  rapid,  according  to  the  rate  of  oaclllation 
of  the  oammer  of  the  coil.  The  luminouB  lonea  appear  to  have  a 
double  movement  of  gyration  and  undulation,  which  have  been 
regarded  by  some  as  an  optical  iliiuioD,  aiuce  b;  cauaing  the  hammer 
to  oscillate  slowly,  the  sonea  appear  to  be  duttinot  and  fixed.  The 
effects  can  also  be  produced  witii  a  continuous  current  from  a  very 
strong  battai?,  but  an  intermitting  current  requires  only  a  single 
pair,  and  in  this  case,  any  increase  m  the  power  of  the  battery  doea 
not  appear  to  increase  the  effects.  H.  Qaugain  has  andeavoured  to 
show  that  the  TariatJons  in  the  light  belong  to  various  ■strata  of 
Tapoura  contained  within  the  glaas,  and  that  the  electricitj  assists  the 
arrangement  of  these  vapours  into  strata. 

ELECTRICAL  IMAGES.  Under  the  article  BBBATa-FlGOHUa,  wUl 
be  found  a  nuniber  of  curious  details  respecting  the  production  of 
electro-graphic  images  or  GgurcB.  Lichtenberg's  figures  are  produced 
by  tracing  on  a  cake  of  resin  any  marks  or  figures  with  the  knob  of  a 
l^yden  jar,  ctiarged  first  positively  and  then  negatively,  and  project- 
ing on  the  cake  a  coloured  compound  non-conducting  powder,  sutb  as 
sulphur  and  red-lead,  triturated  together.  The  powder  will  render 
the  chsiacters  visible ;  because,  in  rubbing  them  up,  they  become 
electrified  by  the  friction,  the  sulphur  *  and  the  red-lead  — ,  so  that 
when  the  powder  is  blown  over  the  resin,  the  sulphur  is  attracted  by 
those  parts  which  are  negatively  electrified,  and  the  red-lead  to  those 
which  are  positiFely  electrified. 

A.  curious  class  of  electrical  images  connected  with  the  theory  of 
the  distribution  of  electricity,  bos  been  investigated  by  Professor 
William  Thomson,  of  Glasgow.  The  effect  of  an  electrified  body  on 
an  uniusulat«l  sphere  is  represented  by  the  image  of  the  electrified 
body  in  the  sphere.  So  also,  when  an  electrified  body  is  placed  near 
tKo  uninsulated  spheres,  an  inductive  eOect  is  produced,  represented 
by  an  infinite  aeries  of  successive  images  in  each  aphere.  If  again  a 
conductor  bounded  by  segments  of  two  spherical  Burfacea  cutting  at 
an  nngle  which  is  a  sub-multiple  of  two  right  angles,  be  electrified  by 
induction,  the  effect  m.iy  be  represented  by  a  finite  immber  of  images 
placed  symmetrically  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  passing  through 
the  oioiting  or  inducing  body,  and  cutting  the  two  spherical  surfaces 
at  right  angles,  similarly  to  the  aymmetrically  arranged  images  of  a 
kaleidoscope.  Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  treatise  on  '  Heat  and  Electricity,' 
hail  previously  adopted  what  he  called  "  the  principle  of  successive 
influences,"  for  the  pnrpose  of  obtaining  numerical  approximations  to 
the  state  of  electrified  bodiea  influencing  each  other,  'oy  calculating 
the  effects  of  four  or  five  successive  acta  of  influences. 

ELECTRICAL  LAMP.  [Elboteio  Liohi.] 
■  ELECTRICAL,  or  ELEUTHIC  LIGHT.  The  most  splendid 
art ilicial  light  known  is  that  produced  by  the  current  of  a  piTwerful 
voltaic  battery  between  two  pencils  of  hard  charcoal,  such  as  that 
deposited  in  the  retorts  of  gas  worka  The  charcoal,  which  is  an 
imperfect  conductor,  becomes  incandescent,  and  as  it  is  not  fusible  at 
any  known  temperature,  the  splendour  of  the  light  is  only  limited  by 
the  power  of  the  battery.  The  charcoal  is  formed  into  pointed  cyhnders, 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  mounted  in  raetailic  holders  connected 
with  the  ends  of  the  voltaic  batteiy,  and  the  pencils  are  fixed,  so  that 
their  poinia  may  be  easily  brought  into  contact  or  made  to  recede 
from  e.-ich  other  as  required.  When  in  contact,  the  current  passea 
between  tbem,  and  the  charcoal  becomes  eminently  luminous.  WJien 
separated,  a  splendid  flame  passes  between  them,  and  this  flame  is  not 
n-mmetricol  with  respect  tu  the  two  poles,  for  that  portion  of  it  next 
Uie  poidtive  point  hna  the  greatest  diameter,  and  aa  it  approaches  the 
ni^ative  point,  the  diameter  giaduaUy  diminiahes.  This  light  can  be 
produdfed  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  under  water,  or  in  gases  which  do 
not  support  oombustion- 

This  light  has  been  applied  by  U.  Foucault  with  great  efi'ect  as  a 
substitute  for  the  lime  light  in  the  gas  microscope,  The  apparatus  as  : 
constructed  by  M.  Dubonc,  and  called  by  him  a  pkoto-dectrie  tsirro-  ' 
tcopf,  contains  a  self-adjusting  apparatus,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ' 
preserve  a  nearly  uniform  briihancy  in  the  light,  notwithstanding  the 
gradual  waste  of  the  charcoaL  Hitherto  the  difBcuIty  bos  been  to 
r^^lato  the  light  so  aa  to  keep  the  two  points  at  nearly  the  Bsme 
distance  from  each  other.  The  regulators  of  Messrs.  Staite  and  Petrie 
in  this  country,  and  those  of  several  inventors  in  France,  were  in- 
tendul  to  produce  this  result.  It  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  if  we  here 
describe  the  photo-electric  apparatus  of  M.  Dcleuil.  It  consiats  of  a 
tfit**^  ^^  cast  iron  on  which  are  fixed  the  two  charcoal  pencils  and 
the  regulator  which  maintains  a  constant  interval  between  them. 
The  negative  pencil.  N,  is  held  by  a  metal  support,  the  wire  of  which 
slidea  through  a  hole  in  the  knob,  D,  with  slight  friction,  so  that  this 
pencil  once  adjusted  remains  fixed.  The  positive  pencil,  P,on  thecun- 
trary,  is  10  arranged  that  in  proportion  as  the  distance  between  the  . 
pencils  tends  to  increase,  the  action  of  the  voltaic  current  causes  it  to 
rise.  The  regulator  by  which  thia  result  is  attained  is  attached  to  the  ' 
lower  part  of  the  tripod,  but  is  represented  on  a  larger  scale  in  a 
separate  figure,  for  both  of  which  wa  are  indebted  to  the  7tb  edition 
of  M.  Ganofa  '  Traits  elementaire  de  Physique,'  1857.  A  is  a  lever 
attached  at  one  end  to  a  spiral  spring  n,  so  that  it  can  oscillate  upon  I 
the  pivot  L  through  a  very  small  space,  the  other  end  being  fixed 
tetween  the  pointa  of  a  vic^  capable  of  being  adjusted  at  pteasuru. 
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Now  this  lever  tends  to  turn  in  one  direction  by  the  action  of  the 
spring,  B,  and  in  ■  control^  direction  by  the  action  at  an  eleetto 


magnet,  e.  At  the  end  of  the  lever  near  B  is  a  steel  spring,  the  upper 
end  of  which,  nt  i,  is  en(;,i  .o,l  in  the  teeth  of  a  ratched  bar,  K,  on  the 
top  ot  which  is  a  holder  of  the  positive  pencil  P.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  when  the  current  circulates  with  full  force  through  the  wire  of 
the  electro-magnet,  the  latter  strongly  attacks  the  iron  armature,  tn, 
attached  to  the  levsr,  a,  whereby  the  arm  of  the  lever  to  the  right  of 
L  descends  through  a  small  space,  and  causes  the  steel  spring,  I,  to  slip 
into  one  of  the  lower  teeth  of  the  ratchet  bar.  This  motion  does  not 
cause  the  ratchet  bar  to  descend,  aince  the  upper  part  of  the  steel 
spring  is  curved  in  such  a  way  as  to  exert  no  resistance  in  descending. 
,  but  only  in  ascending.  If,  however,  the  distance  between  the  pencils 
r  and  N  increase,  the  electrical  current  becomes  weaker,  the  electro- 
magnet loses  somewhat  of  its  attractive  force,  and  nut  being  able  to 
counteract  the  action  ofthe  spral  apring,  B,  the  latter  draws  up  its 
end  of  the  lever,  and  with  it  the  steel  spring,  j,  the  effect  of 'which  is 
to  raise  the  bar,  e,  a  quarter  of  a  millemStre,  No  sooner  are  the 
charcoal  points  brought  nearer  together,  than  the  current  resumes  its 
former  intensity,  and  the  electro- magnet  acts  as  befure,  the  steel 
spring  slipB  into  a  lower  tooth  ready  to  raise  the  bar  whtn  the  current 
becomes  enfeebled  by  the  increased  distance  caused  by  the  wasting 
away  of  the  charcoal  points.  The  screw  at  c  is  for  reg\ikting  the 
spiral  spring,  B.  In  both  figures  the  direction  of  the  current  is 
indicated  by  arrows.  The  oharc(»l  pointe  are  preserved  from  the 
cooling  action  of  the  air  by  being  enclosed  in  a  tube  of  glass,  and  a 
metallic  reflector  allows  the  light  to  be  directed  and  concentrated  at 
any  required  spot. 

Now  that  the  electric  light  has  been  brought  under  control,  it  is  of 
course  a  question  of  expense,  as  in  the  case  of  electro-motive  apparatus, 
whether  we  shall  employ  our  coal  in  smelting  the  metals  which  are  to 
be  burnt  in  the  voltaic  batteiy.  for  procuring  a  source  of  illumination, 
or  whether  our  coal  may  not  be  more  economically  employed  in  gene- 
rating etrect  gas.  This  light  has  been  employed  in  France  to  give 
light  to  the  workmen  employed  at  night  in  excavating  the  docks  at 
Cherbourg ;  two  sets  of  apparatus  were  used,  each  maintained  with  one 
of  Bunsens  large  batteries  of  fiO pairs,  and  these  were  sufficient  to  give 
light  tu  800  workmen,  at  the  total  cost  of  14  francs  55  o.  for  cath 
apparatus.  The  light  has  also  been  employed  by  night  in  certain 
public  works  in  Great  Britain. 

MM.  Fizeau  and  Foucault  have  endeavoured  to  compare  the  electric 
light  with  that  of  the  sun,  by  means  of  the  chemical  effects  produced 
by  each  source  on  plates  of  iodide  ot  silver.  Taking  the  intensity  of 
the  solar  light  at  midday  at  1000,  the  electric  light  from  *8  pairs  of 
Bunsen,  was  represented  by  235,  whUe  with  80  pairs  it  was  only  238. 
The  intensity  of  the  light,  in  fact,  does  not  increase  with  the  number 
of  pairs,  but  with  the  extent  of  surface.  With  three  aeries  of  46  pairs 
each,  arraoged  BO  that  all  the  positive  poles  should  meet  in  one,  and 
the  negative  poles  also  in  one,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  triple  the 
amount  of  suriace,  the  intensity  was  385.  or  more  than  one-third  that 
of  solar  light.  L.irucn  found  that  IS  pairs  not  arranged  for  producing 
the  greatest  effect,  yielded  a  light  equal  to  the  tmited  effect  of  £72  was 
candles. 

The  electric  hght  determines  the  combination  of  a  mixture  of  chlo- 
rine and  hydrogen,  and  acts  on  chloride  of  silver  in  the  same  manner 
OS  Bolar  light.    When  passed  through  a  prism,  a  spectrum  is  produced 
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wbich  differa  in  mme  Tespocta  from  the  solar  Bpeotrum ;  but  in  the 
oiw  of  the  elsctric  iigiit,  the  Bpectrum  varies  with  th«  nutterial  of 
irbicb  tha  electrodes  are  composed. 

TiiB  light  produced  by  the  magneto-electrio  machine  [MaasMO- 
Electricitt]  hu  btaly  been  applied  to  the  illuraination  of  liRht- 
houaea.  The  South  Foreland  lighthouie,  near  Dover,  is  thua  f  amuhed. 
The  lighthouae  is  placed  on  a  high  cliff,  and  the  light  i«  ™ible  at  tha 
diataaco  ot  above  27  milea,  and  can  be  seen  from  the  lanterm  of  the 
lighthouses  of  the  ctiaat  of  France. 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINE.  An  apparatus  for  foniishing  supplies 
of  electricity.  There  are  two  principal  forms  of  thia  iniitrument  in 
general  uaa,  namely,  the  cjflnrffr  and  theflate  machine.  The  former  will 
be  described  under  EleCTRICITT,  CoKjIOM  ;  the  latter,  in  its  simpleat 
form,  ii  represented  in  the  anueied  figure.  It  eonsiaU  of  a  diic  of  plate 
glass,  O,  moving  upon  a  central  horizontal  aiii  with  two  pair  of  rub- 
bers or  cushions,  R,  grasping  the  plate,  proceeding  from  which  are 
(laps  of  oilod  silk,  also  attached,  by  means  of  threads,  to  fiied  points, 
to  prsvent  the  plate  from  dragging  them  too  much  :  F,  is  the  prime 
conductor,  insulated  by  means  of  a  glass  stem.  When  this  machme  is 
in  good  order  it  (umishea  an  abundant  supply  of  vitreous  electricity. 
A  method  of  insulating  the  rubber  so  as  to  obtain  negative  electricity 
lioB  been  contrived  by  Sir  W.  Snon  Uairis,  and  is  described  in  hk 
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'  Rudimentary  Electricity.'  Plate  machines  of  great  power  have  within 
the  last  few  years  been  erected  in  London  ;  that  at  the  Polytechnii 
laatitutioQ  was  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  turned  by  a  anmJl  stean 
engino,  while  that  at  the  Panopticon,  in  Leicester  Square,  was  II  feet 
In  diameter. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  luM  lately  been  eicited  by  a  new  method  of 
momiting  plate  machines,  invented  by  Winter,  of  Vienna.  Thi 
only  one  pair  of  ruhbeis,  and  they  are  large  and  peculiar  in  shape ;  but 
the  most  curious  feature  of  the  machine  is  a  stem  rising  vertically  from 
lie  prime  conductor,  and  carrying  at  its  top  a  large  wooden  ring  lined 
within  with  metal.  The  effect  of  this  new  arrangement  is  greatly  ' 
incr^iae  the  striking-distance  of  the  aparka  ;  but  then  it  muat  be  bor 
in  mind  that  the  sparks  are  less  frequent  than  in  the  ordinary  plate 
machine.  Thia  method  of  mounting  does  not,  cifltru  paribui,  increase 
the  quantity  of  electricity,  but  only  the  size  of  the  sparks  and  the' 
striking  distance.  Some  of  the  Edinburgh  instrument  makers  hai 
adopted  thia  method  of  mounting,  but  the  London  makers  do  m 
seem  disposed  to  favour  it.  The  reader  intereated  in  the  subject  will 
find  a  £uU  aeooimt  of  the  method,  with  figures  and  meaBurement 
the  second  edition  of  Frick's  *  Physikaliache  Teohiiik,'  Braunseh 
1850.  p.  34S. 

The  Sj/dro-EUdric  Machine  is  a  powerful  source  of  electricity.  .. 
originated  in  ISiO,  in  the  observation  of  a  workman  who  was  in  charge 
Ot  a  tiled  steam-engine  at  Sighill,  near  Newcastle.  A  leak  in  the 
cement  about  the  safety  vdve  led  to  a  considerable  escape  of  steam, 
and  the  engine-man,  in  attempting  to  adjust  the  weight  of  the  valve, 
noticed  a  strong  electric  spark  proceeding  from  the  metal-work  of  the 
boiler,  and  from  the  boiler  itself,  if  he  attempted  to  touch  it  while 
steam  was  escaping,  especially  it  one  hand  were  immersed  in  the 
vapour.  Mr.  Armstr(,ng  (now  Sir  Charles),al  Newcastle,  examined  the  I 
.,  and  hy  means  of  an  insulated  brass  rod,  with  a  metallic  I 
end  an-l  a  ball  at  the  other,  the  former  being  immersed  in 
vapour  and  the  latter  held  near  the  boiler,  siity  or  seventy 
obtained.     Armstrong's  hydro.electric  machine  I 


of  the  fnction  of  the  condensed  part  clos  of  water  which  are  driven 
by  the  steam  through  the  jets  wh  b  part  cles  act  the  part  of  the 
glass  plate  m  the  common  ma..hme  ani  give  out  vitreous  electricity, 
while  the  wooden  jets  and  pipes  act  oa  rubbers  and  give  out  resiaoiiB 
electricity.  Tn  fact  the  fnction  of  the  steam  is  the  source  of  the 
electricity;  the  escaping  steam  exhibits  positive  and  the  boiler  negative 
electricity  :  it  is  remarkable  that  a  small  quantity  of  oil  or  of  tur- 
pentine in  the  exit  pipe  reverses  these  electrical  states.  Wood  seenia 
to  be  the  beet  material  for  the  ori&ce  of  the  jet  j  ivoiy  one  of  the 

Another  electrical  apparatus  depending  on  friotimi  is  the  Elzctro- 
PHoncs,  and  will  be  described  under  that  bead. 

RbumkorfTs  MagrKto-eltctrie  indactian  coU  is  a  powerful  source  of 
electricity,  but  the  proper  place  for  its  description  will  b*  found  under 
Haometo-Elect  n  iciTT, 

ELECTRICAL,  or  ELECTRIC  TELEORAPH.     rTELiouiPH.] 

ELECTRICAL  TIME  BALL.    [Timk  Ball.] 

ELECTRICITY.  A  subtle  imponderable  agent  pervading  all 
matter  apparently  without  affecting  its  volume  or  temperature,  and 
without  displaying  its  presence  in  any  way  when  in  tha  latent  stAte  ; 
but  when  eieitod,  its  effects  may  be  displayed  eithar  in  a  tuddm^ 
violent,  and  destructive  manner,  or  as  a  less  energetic  but  nm/uiB«l 
force.  The  remarkable  difierences  in  the  numerous  and  varied  pbeoo- 
mena  of  electricity  depend  cbietly  on  the  modea  in  which  the  force  is 
developed,  whether  by  mechanical  power  or  by  chemical  action,  by 
magnetic  or  calorific  iuBuence,  or  in  certain  cases  by  the  animal  will 
Thus  when  the  force  ia  eicited  bv  means  of  friction,  a*  with  the 
ordinary  electrical  machine,  it  is  called  COUHOK  or  FaicnoNaL  Elec- 
TRIclTV,  or  in  honour  of  one  of  the  great  investigators  of  this  branch 
of  knowledge,  Frakklinic  Elkctbicitt.  A  second  raodifiialjon  ot 
electricity  is  Maonktibm,  which  like  common  electricity  is  a  poUr 
force,  operating  on  every  description  of  matter,  but  commonly  exhibit- 
ing its  properties  in  bars  or  needles  of  steel  knovm  as  magitti.  The 
third  branch  of  electrical  science  ia  due  to  chemical  action,  a*  when 
two  disaimilar  metala  are  brought  into  contact  in  a  liquid  which  acta 
upon  one  of  them,  in  which  case  there  ia  developed  an  electric  current 
known  as  Qalvamsh,  or  Voltaic  Electhicitt,  in  honour  of  the 
founder  and  great  improver  of  this  branch  of  science,  namely,  Oalvani 
and  Volta.  Fourthly,  there  is  TaKHUo-ELECTHicttl,  in  which  acurrent 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  certain  metallic  arrangements. 
Fifthly.  Certain  fishes,  such  as  the  torpedo  and  the  electrical  eel,  are 
fumiahed  with  an  apparatus  capable  of  producing  electricity,  which 
for  dietinction's  sake,  is  termed  Ahimat,  Electrtcitt.  The  loflucnce 
of  an  electric  current  on  the  magnet,  or  the  mognetic  relations  of  the 
voltaic  current,  present  a  large  clasA  of  important  phenomena  which 
arc  included  under  ELGL'Tito-MAONKTiBH,  white  the  electrical  pheno- 
mena produced  by  magnetism  form  the  branch  of  science  known  as 


sparks  pei       

was  based  on  thii 

pillars  of  glaa8,and  of  a  Urge  number  of  bent  iron  tubes,  terminating  in 
wooden  jets,  through  which  the  stiaiii  issues  with  considerable  force  ; 
projecting  from  the  boiler  ia  a  conductor,  terminating  in  a  knob, 
while  immediately  in  front  of  the  jets  is  a  metalhc  case,  containing 
several  rows  ot  points  for  receiving  and  carrying  off  the  opposiU 
deetncity  of  the  steam,  for  it  it  were  allowed  U.  retuni  upon  the 
teller  the  electrical  forces  would  bo  neutralised.  Faraday  boa  shown 
VOX  lOe  electricity  produced  by  this  maohine  does  not  depend  merely 


Science  does  not  now  protend  to  eipWn  why  electricity  is  enable 
of  being  eicited  from  its  neutral  condition  by  any  of  the  moans  above 
indicate,  any  more  than  the  mode  ot  its  existence  in  matter.  She 
does  not  pretend  to  decide  whether  electricity  be  a  material  agent,  or 
only  a  property  of  matter,  or  whether,  like  light  and  heat,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  vibrations  ot  an  ether.  For  the  sake  ot  convenience, 
however,  electricity  is  a.isumed  to  be  a  physical  agent,  having  the  pro- 
perties of  an  ela.stic  Quid,  and  hence  capable  of  being  held  in  oquili- 
briiim  by  the  mutual  action  and  re-action  of  antagonistic  furcee,  or  of 
moving  iu  deGnite  directions  and  forming  currents  of  greater  or  leas 
intensity.  Uence  the  modes  of  inveetigation  and  the  method  of  classi- 
fication have  hod  reference  to  the  mechanical  sciences,  the  varied  pbe- 
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'nonsena  of  electricity  being  included  in  one  or  other  of  the  great 
divisiuna  Electro-Statics  and  Electro-Dtnakics.  In  the  first  of 
theae  the  electric  fluid  is  regarded  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  or  repose, 
and  the  phenomena  of  stationarr  charges  and  the  laws  of  excitation 
ftnd  dlBcharge  are  also  studied ;  while  in  the  second  division,  which  is 
much  the  more  extensive  of  the  two,  the  laws  of  continuous  discharge, 
or  of  electric  currents,  are  chiefly  considered. 

Although  the  electric  force  is  greatly  modified  by  the  mode  in  which 
it  iB  excited,  yet  the  phenomena  are  so  far  related  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  conmion  principle.  Frictional  electricity  is  eminently  distin- 
guished by  its  tendon,  or  power  of  overcoming  resistance,  which 
enables  it  to  strike  through  air  from  one  conducting  surface  to 
another,  and  to  discharge  itself  with  great  facility  from  points,  whereas 
the  electricity  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery,  owing  to  its  low  tension, 
has  no  striking  distance  dther  through  air  or  in  an  exhausted  receiver. 
Frictional  electricity  passes  readily  through  rarefied  and  heated  air 
and  through  flame.  In  like  manner,  the  voltaic  discharge  will  take 
place  through  heated  air,  as  when  the  charcoal  points  of  the  poles 
of  a  powerful  battery  are  gradually  separated  after  contact.  With 
a  very  powerful  apparatus  the  discharge  has  been  thus  mode  to 
pass  through  4  inches  of  air,  and  in  an  exhausted  receiver  through 
6  or  7  inches.  Common  and  voltaic  electricity  have  remarkable 
heating  powers,  and  in  this  respect  magneto-electricity  is  not  deficient ; 
but  neither  thermo-  nor  animal  electricity  has  as  yet  exhibited 
heating  power.  The  magnetic  powers  of  all  the  electricities  are 
strongly  marked,  especially  those  of  voltaic  electricity ;  all  in  like 
manner  deflect  the  magnetic  needle,  Ind  all  have  the  property  of 
imparting  magnetism  to  steeU  Common  and  voltaic  electricity,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  effect  numerous  chemical  decompositions.  Water 
has  been  decomposed  by  the  electricity  of  the  torpedo,  and  also  by 
magnetic  action,  as  well  as  by  thermo-electricity.  The  shock  produced 
by  common  and  by  voltaic  electricity  becomes  painfully  exalted  when 
imparted  by  magneto-electricity.  By  means  of  thermo-electricity  the 
limbs  of  a  frog  have  been  convulsed ;  and  the  severe  shocks  given  by 
the  torpedo  and  electrical  eel  are  well  known.  The  spark  common  to 
the  frictional,  voltaic,  and  magnetic  fluids  has  been  obtained  from  the 
torpedo.  From  these  and  other  points  of  comparison  the  identity  of 
the  five  kinds  of  electricity  seems  to  be  made  out,  the  diSierences  of 
intensity  and  quantity  being  sufficient  to  account  for  their  supposed 
distinctive  qualities.  Faraday  has  further  strengthened  the  belief  in 
their  identity  by  showing  that  the  magnetic  force  and  the  chemical 
action  of  electricity  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  absolute  quantity  of 
the  fluid  of  whatever  intensity  which  passes  through  the  galvanometer. 
Thus  the  electric  phenomena,  connected  as  they  are  by  well  ascertained 
laws,  form  the  most  complete  and  important  addition  to  the  physical 
aciences  that  has  been  made  since  the  time  of  Newton. 

The  most  important  treatise  that  has  been  published  of  late  years 
on  all  the  electricid  forces  is  that  by  De  la  Rive,  in  three  large  volumes, 
a  translation  of  which  has  been  published  by  C.  V.  Walker.  This 
work  contains  copious  lists  of  authoritative  memoirs ;  but  it  should 
be  stated,  that  the  views  adopted  difier  in  some  important  particulars 
from  those  of  English  electricians. 

ELECTRICITY,  COMMON,  FRICTIONAL  or  FRANKLINIC. 
The  simplest  and  most  usual  mode  of  producing  electricity  is  by 
friction.  When  any  two  substances  are  rubbed  against  each  other 
briskly  it  is  always  produced ;  but  it  is  only  a  particular  description  of 
bodies  called  non-ctmdtustors  that  retain  it  after  it  is  thus  produced  so 
as  to  exhibit  its  primary  effects  of  aiiracUon  and  repuUion, 

The  production  of  electricity  may  be  observed  in  a  very  fiuniliar 
manner  thus :  Tear  up  a  piece  of  paper  into  small  fragments,  and  place 
them  on  a  table ;  then  take  a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  and  rub  it  briskly 
with  a  piece  of  flannel,  or  against  the  sleeve  of  a  cloth  coat,  and  imme- 
diately after  hold  it  near  the  fragments  of  paper ;  these  small  pieces 
will  be  soon  observed  to  be  agitated  and  the  smaller  to  fly  with 
considerable  velocity  to  the  wax,  to  which  having  adhered  for  some 
time,  some  will  suddenly  jump  off,  others  which  have  touched  the 
stick  edgeways  will  dangle  from  it  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
then  fall  off  by  their  own  gravitation  when  the  electrical  force  has 
sufficiently  subsided.  It  was  by  observing  that  amber  produced 
similar  effects  after  friction  to  those  we  have  described  that  electricity 
obtained  its  name  (^Ackt^ov,  amber). 

Glass  is  now  more  commonly  employed  to  produce  electricity 
than  wax  or  gum ;  and  there  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  kind  of 
electricity  then  generated,  which  we  shall  afterwards  notice  more  at 
length.  These  bodies  are  non-conductors,  as  they  manifestly  retain 
their  electricity  beyond  the  moment  of  its  production,  and  they  are 
itolatcrt  or  intukUors,  because  a  conducting  substance  will  also  retain 
its  electricity  when  communication  with  the  earth,  or  with  other  con- 
ducting substances,  is  cut  off  by  means  of  non-conduding  supports  or 
envelopes 

Water  is  a  conductor  of  electricity ;  for  if  we  immerse  a  conducting 
insulated  and  electrised  substance  in  water,  it  will  be  completely 
deprived  of  its  electrical  properties.  Perfectly  dry  airs  or  gases,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  non-conductors ;  for  if  not,  none  of  the  phenomena 
mentioned  could  have  been  observed,  as  the  exx>eriments  are  not  made 
in  vacuo.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  yet  been  established  whether 
the  vapours  of  all  substances  are  conductors  (or  all  the  gases  non- 
conductors).   Aqueous  vapour  certainly  is  a  conductor ;  and  therefore. 


when  the  air  is  impregnated  with  moisture,  it  is  difficult  to  perfom 
any  electrical  experiments  which  require  duration.     [Electuio.] 

Hence  a  conductor  constitutes  a  channel  by  which  the  electiioi^ 
produced  on  a  non-conductor  will  escape,  and  a  non-conductor  con- 
stitutes an  insulator  by  which  the  electricity  communicated  to  a 
conductor  may  be  retained.  Thus,  if  we  place  an  electrified  glass 
tube  on  a  tin  stand,  the  metals  being  conductors,  the  electricity  will 
be  gradually  dissipated ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  place  an  electrised  tin 
cylinder  on  a  glass  support  in  dry  air,  the  electricity  will  be  retained 
for  a  long  time. 

Neverthelei-B  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  this  is  a  question  only  of 
degree ;  that  all  substances  are  conductors ;  and  that  the  usual  terms 
conductor  and  non-conductor  strictly  mean  quick  conductor  and  slow 
conductor. 

When  an  electrised  body  is  brought  near  the  skin  where  the  power 
of  touch  is  delicate,  a  sensation  is  produced  which  has  been  compared 
to  that  produced  by  the  touch  of  a  cobweb ;  but  instruments  founded 
on  the  laws  of  electric  action  have  been  constructed,  which  indicate 
the  presence  of  electricity  in  its  most  feeble  state,  and  measure  its 
tension.     [Elsctrometkr.] 

Previous  to  our  study  of  the  properties  of  electricity,  on  which  the 
construction  of  the  best  machines  lor  procuring  it  in  large  quantities 
depends,  it  will  be  useful  to  describe  a  simple  apparatus,  and  one 
easily  constructed. or  procured,  by  which  we  may  learn  iht  first  laws 
of  electrical  action. 


A  represents  a  glass  cylinder  of  which  the  axis  is  supported  on  a 
frame,  and  which  is  pressed  against  by  a  cushion  stuffed  with  horse- 
hair, and  covered  by  an  amalgam  of  zinc,  tm,  and  mercury  ground  up 
with  lard  and  spread  over  its  surface;  this  cushion  is  mounted  on 
a  glass  rod  o,  but  attached  to  the  cushion  is  a  metal  chain  com- 
municating with  the  table  or  the  ground.  At  one  extremity  of  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  is  attached  a  handle  by  which  it  may  be  rapidly 
turned  round,  and  the  friction  which  is  generated  against  the  cushion 
will  produce  electricity  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  to  g^ard  which 
against  the  action  of  tlie  moisture  of  the  air,  the  upper  side  of  the 
cylinder  may  be  lapped  over  by  a  piece  of  glazed  taffeta  in  the  direction 
of  the  rotary  motion  of  the  cylinder.  B  is  a  long  narrow  and  hollow 
metallic  cyUnder  standing  on  a  glass  support,  and  having  at  the  extro- 
mity  near  ▲  a  small  cross  bar  garnished  with  points  or  teeth  presented 
towards  the  cylinder.  B  is  called  the  prime  conductor  in  this  apparatus, 
or  cyUniier  dectrukd  fnackine  as  it  is  called.  When  the  cylinder  a  is 
turned  briskly  round,  the  motion  will  be  accompanied  by  a  crackling 
noise,  and  in  the  dark,  streams  of  light  of  a  yellowish  or  bluish  hue 
will  be  perceived  directed  to  the  several  points  on  the  projecting  Ijar 
of  the  conductor.  B  may  be  thus  charged  with  electricity,  and  when 
removed  from  the  presence  of  the  cylinder  (taking  it  away  by  its 
insulating  support),  it  will  retain  its  electrical  properties  (the  longer 
as  the  air  is  more  free  from  moisture),  and  will  by  simple  contuct 
communicate  a  portion  of  its  electricity  to  another  isolated  conducting 
I  substance,  or  be  discharged  by  touching  one  not  isolated  :  if,  with  a 
;  feeble  charge,  it  be  touched  by  the  finger,  a  sensation  like  the  pricking 
i  of  a  needle  will  be  felt,  accompanied  by  a  faint  spark  apparently 
penetrating  the  fingers. 

It  is  useful  to  cover  the  glass  supports  at  their  points  of  contact 
with  gum-lac,  which  is  an  excellent  insulator. 

Qlass  plates  are  now  in  more  general  use  than  cylinders  for  Iho 
production  of  electricity  by  friction.  [Electbical  Machine.]  Peilinps 
the  most  perfect  apparatus  for  producing  electricity,  and  also  measuring 
its  quantity,  is  that  employed  by  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris,  and  described 
in  his  '  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Electricity.' 

Wo  shall  now  observe,  as  our  first  phenomenon,  that  neither  the 
cylinder  which  has  generated  and  given  out  electricity,  nor  the  ©in- 
ductor which  has  acquired  it,  exhibits  the  least  alteration  of  weight, 
nor  will  the  greatest  possible  accumulation  of  electricity  produce  the 
least  perceptible  alteration  in  this  way.     Those  who  suppose  that 
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electricity  ia  a  distixict  species  of  matter,  an  all-pervading  fluid,  have 
therefore  denominated  it  imponderable.  Facts  do  not,  however, 
anthoriae  us  yet  to  ipke  this  view  of  it,  or  to  regard  it  as  essentially 
di£ferent  from  the  foroes  which  the  molecules  of  matter  exercise, 
"V^ch,  though  neutraUsed  for  external  bodies  when  these  molecules 
are  in  positions  of  equilibriimi  or  stability  relative  to  their  mean 
places,  may  become  sensible  by  impressed  forces,  such  as  friction, 
which  would  alter  the  position  of  their  poles,  or  by  sudden  concussion 
forcibly  altering  their  relative  situations.  There  is  a  convenience  of 
language,  however,  in  speaking  of  electricity  as  a  fluid,  which  can  lead 
to  no  error  by  its  adoption  until  the  phenomena  of  molecular  action 
have  been  more  studied,  and  the  views  of  Mosotti  and  many  other 
natural  philosophers  with  respect  to  the  identity  of  these  foroes  better 
established.  [Attraction.]  Adopting,  therefore,  this  hypothesis,  the 
sense  in  which  we  speak  ox  its  quantity,  its  accumulation,  its  density, 
or  its  partition  between  bodies,  may  be  readily  translated  into  the 
hypothesis  founded  on  the  views  of  molecular  action  if  we  should  find 
any  occasion  for  it. 

The  next  phenomenon  to  be  noticed  is  the  limit  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  we  can  communicate  to  a  perfect  conductor.  If, 
from  different  sources  of  electricity,  we  charge  a  metallic  ball,  and  so 
continue  to  charge,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  we 
cannot  communicate  more ;  for  on  attempting  so  to  do,  the  ball  will 
discharge  itself  through  the  air  into  the  nearest  conducting  body,  when 
a  spark,  describing  apparently  a  zigzag  course,  will  be  observed,  the 
colour  of  the  light  being  dependent  on  the  medium  which  it  traverses. 
This  spark  travels  with  immense  velocity  (as  will  be  noticed  more 
pirticularly  hereafter),  and  is  accompanied  by  a  very  audible  sound ; 
and  if  received  by  the  body  of  a  man  or  animal,  it  produces  through  a 
put  or  the  whole  of  the  system  an  instantaneous  muscular  contraction, 
which  may  be  rendered  sufficienUy  strong  to  cause  death,  but  in  more 
moderation  has  been  used  in  some  diseases,  such  aa  deafness,  thoiigh 
its  use  has  become  by  no  means  general,  and  indeed  the  curative  effect 
is  very  doubtful. 

Two  points  determine  this  limit,  or  fix  the  charge  of  which  a  perfect 
conductor  is  susceptible.  The  first  is  the  extent  of  its  surface ;  for  if 
two  bodies  have  similar  figures,  the  quantities  of  electricity  of  which 
they  are  capable  are  proportional,  not  to  their  solid  content  or  weight, 
but  to  their  surfaces ;  that  is,  to  the  square  of  their  linear  dimen- 
sions. The  second  ia  ihe  pressure  of  the  non-conducting  medium  by 
which  they  are  encompassed.*  The  quantity  of  electricity  is  then  as 
the  square  root  of  the  pressure.  When  placed  in  an  artificial  vacuum, 
an  electrical  light  is  obBcrved  along  the  sides  of  the  machine.  Harris 
has  shown  that  dry  air,  considerably  rarefied  by  the  action  of  the 
piunp,  will  suffice  to  retain  the  electricity  of  a  body  for  a  long  time ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  square  root  of  two  quantities 
gives  a  much  lower  ratio  than  the  quantities  themselves;  and  this 
ratio  cannot  be  considered  very  small  in  any  artificially-formed 
vacuum. 

That  the  quantities  of  electricity  should  follow  the  law  of  propor- 
tionality to  the  surfaces,  aud  not  to  the  content  or  weight  of  the  body, 
will  not  excite  surprise  when  it  is  stated  that  no  developed  electricity 
exists  within  a  body,  at  least  to  any  appreciable  depth  below  its  sur- 
face. This  fact  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  experiment ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  law  we  see  the  advantage  of  using  a  long  cylindrical 
form  for  a  conductor,  and  perceive  the  proportions  in  which  the 
partition  of  electricity  takes  place  when  several  Mmilftr  conductors 
communicate. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  very  important  phenomenon  of  the 
mutual  repulsion  of  the  different  parts  of  developed  electricity  :  these 
parts  repel  each  otiier  with  forces  which  va^r  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distanca  We  may  easily  witness  this  repulsion  in  the  following 
familiar  manner.  Take  a  small  well-dried  ball  of  elder-pith,  and  sus- 
pend it  from  the  hand  by  a  fine  silk  thread,  which  ia  a  good  non-con- 
ductor ;  then  bring  it  near  the  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  or 
to  a  body  to  which  this  conductor  has  communicated  electricity.  The 
ball  will  at  first  be  attracted  to  this  body ;  but  when  it  has  touched  it 
and  sliared  a  small  portion  of  its  electricity,  it  will  be  repelled  from  it 
and  will  stretch  the  string  by  which  it  is  suspended  in  a  slanting 
direction,  until  the  obliquity  is  sufiiciently  great  for  its  own  gravity 

and  the  tension  of  the  string  to  coim- 

terpoise  the  repulsion  of  the  electricity 

on  the  conductor.     Let  two  pith  balls 

/  %  be  suspended  by  parallel  strings  so  as  to 

/  \  touch  each  other,  as  a,  b,  and  if  a  por- 

/  \  tlon  of  electricity  be  communicated  to 

them  by  temporary  contact  with  a  body 
already  charged,  the  strings  will  diverge 
in  consequence  of  the  mutual  repulsion, 
and  the  balls  will  come  into  the  positions 
a,  6,  where,  notwithstanding  their  gravi- 
*•        •*  XI.      .   *  tation,  they  will  remain  a  considerable 

tmxe,  If  the  air  be  very  free  from  moisture.  They  will  be  observed 
gradually  to  close  in  towards  each  other  as  they  lose  their  electricity 
from  the  contact  of  the  surrounding  medium. 

•  TbiB  idea  of  pressure  hai  been  cooBldcrably  modified  iSnoe  the  adoption  of 
*»iaaay*s  view*,  wWcb  will  be  stated  fortUer  on. 


That  the  law  of  foree  in  this  case  is,  aa  in  gravitation,  expressed  by 
the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
by  Coulomb  by  means  of  his  torsion  balance,  the  principle  of  which 
we  have  before  explained  [Elasticitt],  and  has  been  confirmed  bj 
Harris's  experiments  :  and  a  remarkable  fact  arises  from  it,  namely,  if 
the  electrised  pith-ball  a  be  placed  any  where  within  the  concavity  of 
a  spherical  shell,  it  will  not  be  moved  in  any  direction  by  the  repulsion 
of  the  electricity  on  the  surface  of  the  shell ;  for  the  electricity  being 
then  uniformly  distributed,  the  intensity  of  the  force  of  any  small 
portion  D  o  is  at  its  extent,  or  proportioiuJ  to  the  square  of  the  arc 
o  0,  and  is  tiieref  ore  destroyed  by  the  action  of  an  opposite  portion  d  e, 
cut  off  by  a  conical  smiaee  having  ▲  as  vertex,  and  D  c  as  ba«e ;  fur 
D  0^  :  e^  c  *  :  :  o  A*  :  e  A*,  that  is,  what  the  portion  gains  in  extent  it 
loses  in  its  distance  from  a.  This  law  was  first  demonstrated  by 
Newton  ('  Principia,'  book  12),  and  it  was  afterwards  shown  by  other 
analysts,  that  for  no  other  law  of  foree  but  that  stated  could  the  aame 
mutual  destruction  of  forces  occur  (Laplace,'  M4canique  C^este/tam. 
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i.,  liv.  2 ;  Murphy's  '  Electricity,'  chap,  ill.) ;  and  Poisson,  from  other 
considerations  which  we  shall  afterwards  notice,  made  this  condition,  for 
a  body  of  any  figure,  the  ground  of  his  calculations  on  the  distribution 
of  electricity  over  the  surfaces  of  bodies. 

When  electricity  is  produced,  as  above  described,  and  a  conductor 
charged,  if  the  conductor  be  removed,  and  anotiier  conductor  replace 
it,  the  latter  will  become  charged  by  repeating  the  operation :  thus  the 
cylinder,  and  indeed  ^ery  substance  properly  moufited,  is  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  electricity. 

We  have  supposed  the  cushion  by  which  the  cylinder  is  rubbed  to 
be  in  communication  with  the  ground  by  means  of  a  conductor ;  but 
if  two  substances  both  isolated  be  electrised  by  friction,  and  when 
separated  the  electricities  belonging  to  each  surface  be  examined,  we 
find  the  following  results : — 

Let  two  insulated  pith-balls,  a  and  B,as  before,  be  electrised  by  c^m- 
mxmication  with  one  of  the  surfaces,  and  two  other  balls  a  6  in  like 
manner  electrised  by  the  other  surface.  Then  when  a  is  presented  to 
B,  or  a  to  6,  repulsion  takes  place  as  before  described ;  but  when  a  is 
presented  to  a,  or  B  to  6,  they  will  attract  each  other ;  and  if  a,  a  have 
equal  charges  from  the  different  surfaces  which  have  been  robbed 
against  each  other,  when  contact  takes  place  between  a  and  a,  all  sigiM 
of  developed  electricity  will  depart  from  each,  and  the  bodies  ^ill 
take  their  natural  positions,  neither  attracting  nor  repelling  each  other ; 
but  if  A  has  a  greater  electrical  charge  than  a,  a  surplus  of  the  elec- 
tricity of  A  will  remain,  and  will  be  partly  communicated  to  a  when  a 
consequent  repulsion  arises. 

The  same  results  would  occiir  if  two  machines  were  used,  in  one  of 
which  the  cylinder  is  glass,  and  in  the  other  resin  or  a  gummed  sub- 
stance :  the  pith-ball  which  receives  its  electricity  from  the  glass 
cylinder  will  attract  that  which  has  been  in  conmiunication  with  the 
other  machine. 

Hence  arise  the  terms  vitreous  electricity  and  resinout  electricity,  or, 
as  they  are  also  called,  positive  electricity  and  negative  ;  for  whatever 
two  substances  they  may  be  which  are  rubbed  together  when  elec- 
tricity is  produced,  it  will  be  foimd  positive  on  one  substance  and 
negative  on  the  other,  even  if  the  substances  are  of  the  same  nature ; 
for  instance,  both  glass.  [|It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  two  sur- 
faces be  in  different  physical  states,  such  as  one  rough  and  the  other 
smooth,  or  heat,  not  electricity,  will  be  the  result  of  the  friction.] 

The  phenomenon  above  noticed  may  be  then  announced  as  follows : 
"  Like  electricities  mutually  repel,  imlike  mutually  attract;  "  and  the 
law  of  force  between  particle  and  particle  ia  in  both  cases  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance. 

Moreover,  we  have  seen  that  the  addition  of  quantities  of  unlike 
electricities  is  similar  to  the  addition  of  quantities  with  unlike  signs 
in  algebra :  when  equal  the  sum  is  zero,  when  unequal  it  is  the  excess, 
and  of  the  same  name  as  the  greater  charge. 

Franklin's  theory  makes  only  one  electric  fluid  in  excess  above  its 
natural  state  in  bodies  positively  electrised,  and  in  defect  in  those 
said  to  be  negatively  electrised.  Epinus,  and  most  of  the  oontineotal 
philosophers  after  mm,  suppose  the  existence  of  two  distinct  electrical 
fluids,  tiie  particles  of  each  of  which  repel  those  of  the  same  kind,  but 
attract  those  of  the  contrary,  and  therefore  the  opposite  electricities 
always  seek  combination  or  neutralisation,  so  that  in  natural  bodies 
the  two  fluids  exist  in  equal  quantity,  by  which  the  presence  of 
neither  is  indicated.  Mosotti  has  in  some  degree  revived  the  theory 
of  Franklin  in  his  memoir  on  the  forces  which  determine  the  state  at 
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bodies.  [Attraction.]  We  adopt  at  present  the  theory  of  two 
flmds,  but  all  the  phenomena  may  be  readily  expressed  also  on 
Frjuiklin*B  theory. 

The  pressure  of  the  electricity  on  the  surrounding  medium,  when 
the  body  is  perfectly  conducting,  determines  the  direction  of  the 
motion  under  the  influence  of  foreign  electrised  or  non-electrised  sub- 
stances, which,  by  rendering  this  pressure  unequal  on  the  different 
parta  of  the  surfetce,  produce  motion  by  the  xmequal  reaction  of  the 
medium.  But  imperfectly  conducting  bodies  have  in  themselves  a 
certain  retentive  or  coercive  force,  and  the  electrical  particles,  instead 
of  then  freely  obeying  the  external  impressed  force  by  a  corresponding 
law  of  arrangement  or  accumulation  amongst  thcmselve;^,  communicate 
the  forces  impressed  to  the  particles  of  matter  by  which  they  are 
restarained.  In  imperfect  conductors  the  force  is  partially  exercised  in 
each  of  these  ways.  The  circumstances  of  the  motions  of  electrised 
substances  therefore  vary  with  their  conducting  faculty. 

We  can  now  understand  the  mode  in  which  Ught  substances  are 
attracted  to  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  which  has  been  made  electrical  by 
friction ;  the  electricity  of  the  wax  is  in  this  case  negative ;  and  when 
brought  near  a  small  piece  of  paper,  which  is  a  conductor,  it  acts  upon 
the  neutral  fluid  of  the  paper,  attracting  some  of  its  positive  electricity 
to  the  side  next  it,  and  forcing  the  negative  to  the  farther  surface, 
which,  being  in  communication  with  the  ground  or  a  conductor,  is 
carried  off;  so  that  the  paper  is  thus  by  injluenee  made  positively 
electrical,  which,  being  of  a  contrary  kind  to  that  of  the  wax,  is  attracted 
by  it,  and  therefore  the  paper  flies  to  the  wax,  and  having  touched  it 
communicates  its  positive  electricity  to  it,  thereby  neutralising  a 
portion  of  its  free  fluid ;  after  which  it  shares  a  part  of  the  surplus 
of  negative  electricity  remaining  on  the  wax,  when  it  is  of  course 
repelleid;  and  if  it  become  neutral  by  again  touching  the  ground,  and 
the  electrical  force  has  sufficient  energy,  it  will  again  fly  to  the  wax 
and  the  same  results  will  be  repeated. 

When  a  body  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  is  electrised,  the  elec- 
tricity of  its  surface  will  be  differently  accumulated  at  the  different 
parts,  projecting  points  having  the  most,  and  portions  of  small  curva- 
ture the  least  in  convex  surfaces ;  and  it  is  a  mathematical  problem  of 
considerable  difficulty  in  some  cases  *'  to  find  the  law  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  free  electricity  on  the  surface  of  a  perfectly  conducting  body 
of  a  given  fonn."  The  datum  for  the  solution  is,  that  the  whole 
action  of  the  electric  envelope  on  any  point  interior  to  the  body  is 
zero :  we  have  shown  that  it  would  be  so  in  the  case  of  a  sphere 
by  a  uniform  distribution  on  the  sur&ce  :  but  in  other  bodies  this 
distribution  cannot  be  uniform  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The 
next  case  in  the  order  of  simplicity  is  the  spheroid,  or  more  gene- 
rally the  ellipsoid,  for  a  spheroidal  shell,  bounded  by  two  similar  and 
concentric  spheroidal  surfaces,  and  attracting  by  the  law  of  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance,  wiU  exercise  no  action  on  an  internal 
point;  hence  the  accumulation  of  electricity  on  the  surface  of  a 
spheroid  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the  normal  breadth  of  the 
stratum  at  that  point,  which  it  may  be  easily  proved  is  proportional 
to  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane,  or 
inversely  as  the  diameter  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  that  point. 

Hence  we  see  why  the  accumulation  of  electricity  at  points  is 
so  great,  which  are  therefore  part  of  the  armature  of  prime  con- 
ductors ;  for  if  we  conceive  the  axis  minor  of  an  ellipse  to  diminish 
indefinitely,  while  the  axis  major  remains  invariable,  the  breadth  of 
the  spheroid  generated  will  be  correspondingly  diminished  while  the 
length  remains  the  same,  and  ultimately  it  will  approximate  to  the 
form  of  a  needle  pointed  at  the  extremities  of  its  axis  major,  the 
breadth  of  the  electricity  at  the  point  is  then  to  that  at  the  middle  of 
the  needle  as  the  length  of  the  needle  is  to  its  greatest  breadth.  Now, 
in  consequence  of  the  law  of  force  being  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance,  we  find  the  pressure  against  the  air  is  as  the  square  of  tiie 
accumulation,  and  consequently  is  vAy  much  greater  at  either  ex- 
tremity of  the  needle  than  at  or  towards  the  middle  ;  and  therefore, 
on  being  overcharged,  the  electrical  spark  is  given  from  the  extremity, 
when  not  otherwise  determined  by  the  influence  of  external  bodies. 

Moreover,  when  several  conducting  bodies,  some  or  all  of  which  are 
electrised,  are  placed  near  each  other,  a  new  distribution  of  electricity 
takes  place  on  their  surfaces,  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
neutral  fluid  of  each  by  the  action  of  the  extraneous  substances  :  thus, 
the  principle  for  calculating  the  distribution  in  this  case  on  every  body 
is  to  suppose  it  such  that  the  total  action  on  any  point  within  each  of 
the  conductors  shall  be  zero ;  for  if  not,  the  neutral  fluid  at  that  point 
woiUd  be  decomposed,  and  the  separated  fluids  proceeding  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  would  alter  the  distribution.  When  the  dis- 
tribution is  ascertained,  then  the  motions  of  the  bodies  may  be 
calculated  according  to  the  laws  of  dynamics,  the  pressure  against 
the  surrounding  medium  being  as  the  square  of  the  accumulation. 

Two  spheres  placed  in  contact  and  electrised  will  have  the  point  of 
contact  neuUal.  This  result  of  theory  (founded  on  the  principles 
above  detailed),  with  many  others,  has  been  fully  conflrmed  by  expe- 
riment. Those  who  wish  to  follow  up  the  mathematical  principle  here 
noticed,  may  see  Poisson's  '  Memoirs  on  Electricity '  (*  Memoires  de 
rinstitut*),  and  an  English  treatise  expressly  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Cambridge.  We  may  however  here  introduce  a  few 
popular  details  on  the  subject,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  electricity  or  the  densities  of  the  electric  fluid  in  different 


bodies  placed  so  as  to  act  electrically  upon  one  another,  or  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  body  when  the  latter  had  been  subject  to  the 
electrical  influence  of  another  body. 

When  a  body  possesses  equal  quantities  of  the  opposite  kinds  of 
electricity,  the  fluid  may  be  conceived  to  be  uniformly  diffiised 
through  it ;  and  two  such  bodies  being  placed  in  contact,  will  produce 
no  effect  on  each  other,  because  the  attractions  existing  between  the 
particles  of  the  unUke  fluids  are  coimteracted  by  the  equal  repulsions 
between  the  particles  of  the  Uke  fluids.  But  if  a  body  acquire  by  any 
means  an  excess  of  either  the  positive  or  negative  fluid,  a  mutual 
action  will  take  place  between  this  body  and  any  other  in  its  vicinity, 
the  fluids  in  the  latter  being  previously  in  equiUbrio  or  not. 

It  was  early  found  that  two  electrified  spheres,  equal  in  magnitude, 
but  of  which  one  was  solid  and  the  oUier  a  thin  shell,  acquired 
precisely  equal  quantities  of  the  electric  fluid;  and  hence  it  was 
inferred  that  such  acquired  fluid  existed  only  upon  or  near  the  surface 
of  an  electrified  body.  The  experiments  also  of  Franklin  on  a  charged 
Leyden  jar  with  interior  and  exterior  coatings,  which  could  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  at  pleasure ;  and  those  of  Coulomb,  in  which,  by 
a  proper  apparatus,  electricity  was  drawn  from  the  surface  of  a 
charged  body  when  none  could  be  obtained  from  the  bottoms  or  sides 
of  holes  sunk  in  it  to  certain  depths,  sufficiently  prove  that  the 
electric  fluid  exists  in  a  stratum  on  the  smr&ce  or  rather  within  the 
body  at  an  infinitely  small  distance  from  the  surface. 

If  a  sphere  have  uniformly  difiused  over  its  surface  a  charge  of 
either  kind  of  electricity,  and  there  be  placed  in  contact  with  it  a 
sphere  of  equal  magnitude  in  which  the  electric  fluids  are  in  equilibrio, 
a  mutual  action  between  the  spheres  will  take  place;  the  efiect  of 
which  will  be  that  the  fluid  particles  of  opposite  kinds  in  both 
spheres  will  have  their  equilibrium  disturbed,  and  equal  quantities  of 
both  kinds  will  flow  to  the  surface  of  each  :  the  density  of  the  fluid,  or 
the  thickness  of  the  stratum  at  either  surface,  being  different  in  the 
circumferences  of  circles  at  different  distances  from  the  point  of 
contact. 

The  investigation,  by  mathematical  ansjysis,  of  the  laws  of  the 
distribution  of  electricity  being  too  extensive  for  this  place,  it  must 
suffice  to  state  the  results  of  some  of  the  experiments  made  by 
Coulomb  on  that  subject. 

When  a  sphere,  charged  as  above  supposed,  is  placed  in  contact 
with  another  in  which  the  fluids  are  in  equilibrio,  whatever  be  the 
ratio  between  the  diameters  of  the  spheres,  the  density  or  the  thick- 
ness of  the  stratum  of  fluid  on  each  is,  at  the  point  of  contact,  equal 
to  zero;  and,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  diameter  passing 
through  that  point,  the  density  is  the  greatest.  Representing  the 
density  opposite  to  the  point  of  contact  by  unity,  the  results  of  the 
experiments  with  two  equal  spheres  show  that,  in  an  indefinitely 
narrow  zone  at  thirty  degrees  &om  the  point  of  contact  on  each,  the 
density  may  be  represented  by  0*2 ;  at  sixty  degrees  from  that  point, 
by  076 ;  and  at  ninety  degrees,  by  0'95  :  it  is  found  also  that  the 
mean  density  on  each  sphere  is  represented  by  079. 

When  two  spheres,  in  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  but 
having  the  diameter  of  one  double  the  diameter  of  the  other,  are 
placed  in  contact,  the  experiments  of  Coulomb  show  that,  on  the 
smaller  sphere,  the  density  opposite  to  the  point  of  contact  is,  to 
the  density  at  ninety  degrees  from  that  point,  as  1  to  076 ;  and  at 
sixty  degrees,  as  1  to  0*44  :  they  also  show  Uiat,  at  ninety  degrees 
from  the  point  of  contact,  the  density  on  the  smaller  sphere  is  to 
the  density  on  the  larger  as  1  to  0*8 ;  and  that  the  greatest  den- 
sity on  the  smaller  sphere  is  to  the  mean  density  on  the  greater  as 

1  to  0*64.  When  the  diameters  of  the  spheres  were  to  one  another 
as  4  to  1,  it  was  found  that  the  greatest  density  on  the  smaller 
sphere  was  to  the  mean  density  on  the  greater  as  1  to  0*48. 

If  two  spheres  which  have  been  placed  in  contact  are  subsequently 
removed  beyond  each  other's  influence,  the  density  of  the  fluid  at  the 
surface  of  each  becomes  uniform ;  but  on  the  larger  sphere  the  density 
is  always  greater  than  on  the  smaller  sphere.  From  Coulomb^ 
experiments  it  is  found  that  when  the  diameters  of  the  spheres  are  as 

2  to  1  the  densities  are  as  1*08  to  1 ;  and  when  the  radii  are  as  4  to  1 
the  densities  are  as  1*3  to  1.  That  philosopher  infers  also  from  his 
experiments,  that  in  no  case  can  the  ratio  of  the  densities  on  two 
unequal  spheres  be  greater  than  that  of  2  to  1. 

When  an  electrified  globe  and  a  circular  disc  were  placed  in  con- 
tact. Coulomb  found  that  the  quantities  of  fluid  on  them  were  directly 
proportional  to  their  entire  sur&ces.  The  distribution  of  electricity 
on  the  surface  of  a  spheroid  has  already  been  noticed. 

When  electricity  is  generated  by  the  friction  of  two  substances,  one 
acquires  positive,  the  other  negative  electricity,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  a  priori,  from  the  nature  of  the  substances  employed,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  electricity  which  each  will  take ;  and  though  most  treatises 
contain  tables  of  substances  in  which  each  is  positive  to  that  which 
precedes  and  negative  to  the  succeeding,  yet  the  nature  of  the  electricity 
is  so  liable  to  alteration,  from  very  minute  circumstances  of  the 
friction,  that  it  is  better,  even  in  each  case,  to  try  direct  experiment. 
The  friction  produced  by  liquids  also  produces  electricity,  the  electric 
light,  when  a  barometer  well  freed  from  air  is  first  filled  with  mercury, 
having  been  remarked  from  the  earliest  dates  of  the  use  of  that  instru- 
ment [Barometeb]  ;  and  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  hydro<- 
electric  machine  [Electrical  Macbiks],  that  water  in  the  form  of 
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email  drops  acts  is  the  rubber.    So  also  when  a  current  of  air  is  di*  I 
rected  against  a  plate  of  glass,  the  latter  will  acquire  positive  elec- 
tricity, and  therefore  the  air  negative,  and  the  rapid  agitation  of  a 
piece  of  silk  in  the  air  communicates  to  the  latter  positive  electricity 
while  the  silk  acquires  negative. 

The  difference  of  temperatiu^  of  a  substance  often  determines  the 
species  of  electricity  which  it  acquires  by  friction.  Generally  an  in- 
crease of  temperature  disposes  to  negative  electricity,  and  polish  or 
smoothness  to  positive ;  pressure  on  many  crystals  will  produce  opposite 
electricities,  as  will  also  heat  (as  in  tourmaline),  and  even  the  alight 
adherence  which  a  piece  of  glazed  taffeta  would  have  to  an  isolated 
metallic  plate  which  it  covers  is  sufficient  to  give  the  plate  negative 
electricity,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the 
friction  of  the  two  would  have  made  the  taffeta  negative  and  the  plate 
positive. 

Moreover,  both  the  electricities  are  produced  inmost  of  the  chemical 
compositions  and  decompositions,  in  the  sudden  fracture  of  substances, 
in  evaporations,  fto. ;  and  the  higher  couches  of  the  air  are  in  a  state 
of  positive  electricity  when  imoccupied  by  clouds,  which  are  found  in- 
differently charged  with  either.    [ELECTRiaTT,  Atmosphfric] 

When  a  body  is  positively  electrised,  we  can  procure  the  negative 
electrisation  of  another  conducting  substance  by  the  influence  of  the 
former  on  the  neutral  electricity  of  the  latter :  this  is  what  is  under- 
stood by  electrical  induction.  Let  the  conductor  be  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  influencing  body,  but  not  so  close  as  to  receive  any 
positive  electricity  by  sparks  or  other  direct  communication.  The 
natural  electricities  of  the  conductor  will  be  then  separated  by  the 
influence  of  the  positively  electrised  body,  towards  which  the  negative 
electricity  must  be  attracted  and  the  positive  repelled ;  the  part  of  the 
conductor  nearest  the  influencing  body  must  therefore  be  covered  with 
negative  electricity,  and  that  more  remote  with  positive.  If,  now,  this 
end  of  the  conductor  be  made  to  communicate  with  the  ground,  the 
positive  electricity  will  escape  into  this  great  reservoir,  and  moreover 
sufficient  negative  electricity  will  be  communicated  from  the  ground 
to  the  conductor  to  render  the  point  of  contact  neutral :  thus  the  con- 
ductor acquires  a  double  charge  of  negative  electricity,  and  when 
isolated  will  be  found  negatively  electrised  after  it  has  been  removed 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  isolating  body. 

The  effects  of  influence  or  induction,  as  above  described,  may  be 
easily  observed  in  the  following  manner:  Place  a  long  and  narrow 
insulated  conducting  cylinder  before  a  body  strongly  electrised,  and 
from  different  equi-distant  points  of  the  cylinder  suspend  pairs  of  pith- 
balls  by  cotton  threads,  which  will  acquire  the  electricities  of  tibe  parts 
of  the  cylinder  with  which  they  are  connected.  We  shall  observe  a 
considerable  divergence  in  the  pair  suspended  nearest  the  influencing 
body,  because  they  are  strongly  charged  with  on  elec&icity  of  a  con- 
trary nature  to  that  of  the  body :  going  along  the  cylinder,  the  diver- 
gence diminishes,  and  at  a  point  not  as  remote  as  the  middle  of  the 
cylinder  there  will  be  no  divergence.  Beyond  this  neutral  line  the 
cylinder  has  an  electricity  of  the  same  kind  as  the  influencing  body, 
increasing  in  intensity  towards  its  farthest  extremity,  and  therefore  the 
strings  commence  to  diverge  more  and  more  as  we  approach  that  end. 
In  making  this  experiment  a  single  pair  of  pith-balls  moved  along  the 
cylinder  will  be  sufficient  if  we  secure  them  from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  bodv  by  a  piece  of  glass  interposed  near  them. 

This  is  the  direct  influence  which  the  electrised  body  has  on  a  neutitd 
body,  very  diflerent  from  the  methods  of  developing  electricity  by 
excitation  and  communication  alreaidy  referred  to.  Here  is  a  charged 
body  exerting  an  inductive  action  on  an  insulated  cylinder,  and  de- 
veloping on  it  not  merely  one  electricity  of  an  opposite  kind  to  itself, 
but  equal  quantities  of  the  two  electricities.  We  shall  return  to  the 
phenomena  of  induction  presently,  in  order  to  point  out  some  of  the 
results  obtained  by  Faraday  and  the  modem  electricians :  but  having 
now  seen  the  action  of  an  electrised  on  a  neutral  body,  we  may  remark 
that  the  neutral  body  must  again  re-act  on  the  original  body,  sensibly 
decomposing  its  electricity  if  it  be  a  conductor ;  and  thus  the  true 
arrangement  of  the  electricity,  in  two  surfaces  influencing  each  other, 
although  instantaneously  effected,  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  effect 
of  a  succession  of  direct  and  reflected  influences  between  the  bodies. 
[Electrical  Images.]  This  principle  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Murphy 
materially  to  facilitate  the  actual  calculation  of  the  distribution  of 
electricity  on  two  electrised  surfaces  in  presence  of  each  other. 

The  effect  of  the  influence  of  a  near  electrised  cloud  has  been  felt  by 
several  persons,  among  others  by  the  writer ;  snd  in  many  cases  fatal 
results  have  followed,  not  from  the  direct  discharge  of  the  electricity,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  the  lightning ,  but  from  the  sudden  re-union  of  the  elec- 
tricities which  had  been  separated  by  influence,  and  which,  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  cloud,  is  efi'ected  by  means  of  a  corresponding  elecUic 
charge  brought  through  the  body  from  the  ground. 

From  the  power  of  separation  of  the  neutral  fluid  in  bodies  at  a 
distance  which  is  exercised  by  electricity,  an  easy  means  has  presented 
itself  by  which  a  much  greater  quantity  of  electricity  may  be  collected 
upon  a  conducting  plate  than  that  which  could  be  directly  communi- 
cated by  a  conductor.  We  shall  therefore  now  endeavour  to  explain 
the  principle  of  the  condenser,  which  we  think  is  very  inaccurately 
stated  in  Biot's  'Physique,'  in  which  the  subject  of  electricity  is 
treated,  generally^  speaking,  in  a  very  luminous  manner. 

The  following  investigation  the  author  of  this  article  gives,  on  his 


own  responsibility,  with  the  desire  of  placing  the  power  of  the  oondenaer 
on  its  true  basis  :^ 


-  p 


fi 
c 


•  Q 


Suppose  two  equal  oonducting  plates,  of  which  the  axes  are  ▲  b,  c  d 
to  communicate  respectively  at  a  and  D  with  known  sources  of  elec- 
tricity, and  have  their  opposite  faces  B,  0,  near  to  each  other  and 
parallel,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  non-conduoting  medium,  the 
knoti-n  sources  of  electricity  communicate  quantities  B,  if  of  electricity 
to  the  bases  B,  d,  and  the  mutual  influences  of  the  fcystem  generate 
other  quantities  x,  x'  on  the  second  bases  b,  o,  these  quantities  are 
dependent  on  e,  i',  on  a  b,  o  D,  which  for  simplicity  we  shall  suppose 
both,  equal  to  c,  and  on  the  mutual  distsnce  B,  o  of  the  phites,  which 
we  shall  call  a.    Our  problem  is  to  find  x  and  x'  from  these  data. 

Consider  the  total  action  on  a  point  p,  taken  anywhere  within  the 
first  plate  and  on  its  axis ;  this  must  be  equal  to  sero,  in  order  that 
the  neutral  electricity  at  that  point  may  not  be  furtiier  deoompoeed. 
Let  PB=z. 

The  action  arising  from  the  base  a  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the 
sides  of  the  plate  included  between  a  and  a  parallel  drawn  thitragfa  r  is 
E  /  (c—z) ;  the  form  of  the  function  /  is  unknown,  since  it  depends  on 
the  law  of  the  distribution  of  the  fluid  at  the  different  parts  of  the 
base  and  sides. 

Similarly,  the  action  arising  from  the  base  B=xf  (z) 

D=B'/(a  +  e+s). 

Our  first  equation  of  condition  must  therefore  be-:— 

x/(a)  +  x7(a  +  z)-E/(c-«)  +  B7(a  +  c  +  «)=o (1); 

and  if  we  consider  in  precisely  the  same  way  the  equilibrium  of  a 
point  Q  within  the  second  plate  and  in  its  axis,  we  obtain  (putting 
CQ=z')— 

^'/('')  +  ^f{a  +  :0-*y(c-2')+Ef(a  +  e+^==o (2). 

The  equations  (1)  and  (2)  must  hold  true  for  all  values  of  z  and  / 
between  o  and  e,  and  they  serve  to  determine  the  form  of  the  function 
and  the  values  of  x,  x'. 

If  the  bases  were  infinite,  /  (z)  would  be  constant  ('PrincipiA,' 
book  xiv.) 

Now/(a)  =/(o)  +  /'  (o) .  s  +  /"  (o)  .  5^2  +  *^  ^  Madaurin'a 

Theorem:=/(o)  1 1  +  »  j|  nearly;  fors  being  very  smaH,  we  reject 

n 
the  powers  higher  than  the  first,  and  put  -  for  abridgment,  instead  o{ 

*  J  V ;  c  is  introduced  for  homogeneity. 

We  may  observe  that  n  is  necessarily  a  very  small  fraction  in  the 

e 
actual  case ;  for  it  depends  on  —,  b  being  the  linear  dimension  of  the 

base,  and  it  vanishes  when  B  is  infinite. 

The  equations  may  be  thus  simplified ;  and  dividing  them  by  /(o) 
they  become — 

X  +  X'  (l  +  Jj )  -  E  (1  +  »)  +  «•  (l  +  ^  +  ,) 

n  X 
+  ~  (x  +  x'  +  1  +  kO  =  <> . . . .  (8) 

x'  +  x(l+^)-«'(l+«)  +  .(l  +  V  +  -) 

+  —  (x  +  x'-M-»-«^  =  a....  (4). 

Hence  by  subtraction  and  dividing  by  —,  we  obtain— 

/        2e    2c\    t—z', 

X'  +  X  +  (E'-  E)  ^1  +  ~  +  -^j  +  -7-  (X  +  x'.+  K  +  «1=e..-  (5% 

Since  z—i^  may  be  positive,  negative,  or  sero,  and  yet  this  equation 
always  true,  we  must  have  separately — 


/        2c    2<r\l 

X'-X=(B-E')(l  +-+-')  I.... 
X'-K  X=-(b-»- E')  J.... 


(b+e')  J (7) 

It  will  be  useful  to  make  a  few  remarks  before  proceedhig  fnrtlier* 
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The  expression  which  we  have  put  for  the  action  of  the  plane  o  on  P 
in  equation  (3)  is  in  reality  the  action  not  only  of  that  plane,  but  alao 
of  the  Bide  of  the  prism  or  cylinder,  of  which  the  base  is  0  and  altitude 
OP ;  and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  the  action  of  the  plane  D  :  there- 
fore the  total  action  given  in  that  equation  is  too  great  by  twice  the 
action  of  the  aide  of  tiie  prism  or  cylinder  included  between  the  plates 
B  and  0.  For  the  same  reasons  we  have  a  like  excess  in  the  equation 
(4) ;  wherefore  we  haTe  subtracted  these  equations,  when  that  excess 
disappears;  whereas,  if  we  had  added  them,  an  error  would  arise, 
unall  with  respect  to  x  and  x',  but  comparable  to  K  +  s'. 

Also,  from  equation  (7),  the  apparatus  would  be  discharged  by 
making  the  two  plates  conmiunicate. 

In  the  actual  case  the  lower  plate  communicates  with  the  ground ; 
therefore  k'so. 
:  Adding  now  the  two  equations,  we  find— 


and  iibtracting— 


CE  /  1\ 

«■  /       1    a\ 


a  is  a  Tery  small  quantity  and  negative,  since  the  attractive  force 
diminishes  ss  the  point  acted  on  becomes  more  remote.  Hence  x  is 
very  great  and  positive  compared  with  E,  and  it  follows  : 

First,  that  the  greater  the  extent  of  the  plates,  the  less  n  will  be, 
being  sero  when  that  extent  is  infinite ;  therefore  the  power  of  the 
condenser  is  increased  by  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  being  enlarged. 

Second,  that  another  source  of  increase  of  the  condensing  power  is 
the  diminution  of  a,  the  space  occupied  by  the  non-conducting  medium 
interposed  between  the  parallel  conducting  plates. 
These  results  are  perfectly  accordant  with  experience. 
In  practice,  the  conducting  plates  are  generally  separated  by  a  plate 
of  glass  or  a  cover  of  varnish,  the  latter  being  used  when  the  electrical 
charge  is  feeble ;  for  the  attractive  forces  of  the  two  opposite  elec- 
tricities X  x'  would  be  too  powerful  for  such  an  obstacle  if  B  were 
great,  and  the  electricities  would  penetrate  it  and  imite ;  but  in 
chemical  operations,  where  the  electricity  developed  is  of  weak  ten- 
sion, the  diminution  of  a  is  of  great  advantage,  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity acquired  by  the  plates  becoming  very  sensible  to  the  electrometer. 
[Electbometeb.] 

The  Leyden  jar  is  an  instrument  founded  on  these  principles.  A 
g^ass  bottle  is  coated  within  and  without  with  tin-foil.  The  conductor 
of  an  electrical  machine  communicates  with  the  foil  on  the  inside  bv 
means  of  a  metallic  chain,  while  the  outside  is  in  communication  with 
the  ground.  The  opposite  electricities  are  therefore  accumulated  on 
the  internal  and  external  sides  of  the  glass  :  hence  a  flash  and  a  power- 
ful shock  is  produced,  when  the  two  fluids  combine,  by  touching  the 
outside  foil  with  one  hand  while  the  conductor  or  chain  conmiunicating 
with  the  inside  is  touched  by  the  other. 

It  was  ascertained  by  Cavendish  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  pro- 
duced in  the  Leyden  jar,  with  given  surfaces,  was  inversely  proportional 
to  the  breadth  of  the  glass;  this  completely  corresponds  with  the 
results  which  we  have  above  obtained  by  theoretical  considerations. 

There  seems  little  doubt,  from  the  experiments  of  WoUaston,  that 
much  of  the  electricity  produced  by  the  common  machine  is  attri- 
butable to  chemical  action ;  for  the  best  amalgam  to  use  with  the 
rubber  is  that  which  oxidises  most  readily,  such  as  tin  and  zinc ;  and 
scarcely  any  quantity  of  electricity  is  produced  if,  by  the  nature  of  the 
amalgam,  there  is  no  sensible  oxidation,  or  if  we  envelope  the  apparatus 
in  a  medium  which  will  not  communicate  oxygen,  as  carbonic  acid  gas. 
As  the  quantity  taken  by  the  conductors  is  proportional,  cateris  paribus, 
to  their  surfaces,  it  is  usual  to  employ  several  narrow  cylindrical  con- 
ductors placed  parallel  to  each  other;  the  total  surface  in  thisx^se 
being  the  same  as  that  of  a  single  cylinder  of  the  same  length,  and  of 
which  the  radius  would  be  the  simi  of  all  their  radii. 

The  electrophorus  is  founded  on  a  principle  nearly  similar  to  that  of 
the  condenser ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  non-isolated  body  which 
acquires  electricity  by  the  influence  of  that  which  is  isolated. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  non-conducting  plates  employed  in 
the  condenser  and  Leyden  jar  have  a  certain  retentive  power  on  the 
electricity,  and  which  is  of  the  same  origin  as  its  non-conducting 
faculty  :  hence  it  will  happen  generally  in  experiments  that  the  whole 
of  the  electricitv  will  not  be  discharged  at  once,  when  the  opposite 
electricities  of  the  two  plates  are  made  to  communicate  by  a  conductor, 
and  frequently  not  after  several  repetitions.  The  same  principle  of 
the  separation  of  the  neutral  electricity  of  remote  bodies  by  influence 
is  observed  in  the  electrical  machines  which  have  been  at  different  times 
constructed.    [Electrtoal  Battery  ;  Electrical  Machine.] 

In  the  best  conducted  experiments  there  will  be  a  loss  of  electricity, 
arising  either  from  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the 
imperfect  insulation  of  the  supporters  employed.  When,  for  instance, 
the  moist  particles  of  vapour  floating  in  the  air  come  in  contact  with  the 
conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  they  acquire  by  their  own  conduct- 
ing power  a  small  portion  of  the  electricity  developed  in  the  conductor; 
being  similarly  electrised  they  are  repelled;  and  new  particles  of 
moisture  arising,  repeat  the  same  process  of  exhaustion,  each  tiny 
robber  carrying  away  as  much  electricity,  not  as  it  can  hold,  but  as  it 


may  hold  without  being  itself  held.  The  quantity  thus  lost  in  a  small 
given  time  is  proportional  to  the  whole  chuige,  and  therefore  the  latter 
must  diminish  in  a  geometrical  progression  when  the  time  increases  in 
arithmetical.  

The  reviser  of  the  above  masterly  article  (which  was  furnished  by 
the  late  Robert  Murphy  to  the '  Penny  Cyclopaedia')  has  been  unwilling. 
to  do  more  than  modernise  a  few  of  the  terms  and  erase  a  few  lines  on 
subjects  which  the  present  state  of  electrical  science  required  to  be 
treated  of  at  greater  length  under  separate  heads.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  add  some  brief  particulars  of  the  admirable  labours  of  Faraday  in 
this  branch  of  science,  referring  those  who  desire  further  information 
to  his  numerous  papers  published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions ' 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  collected  into  three  volumes  entitled 
'  Electrical  Researches,'  1888—1858. 

The  theory  of  electrisation  by  influence  did  not  take  into  account 
the  medium  which  separated  the  excited  body  from  the  one  acted  on. 
It  was  said,  for  example,  that  an  electrified  cloud  would  throw  a  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  earth's  surface  into  a  negative  state  inde- 
pendently of,  or  at  any  rate  without  reference  to,  the  interposed  air, 
which  was  supposed  to  remain  passive  during  the  action  of  the  force, 
and  then  to  oppose  by  its  non-conductibility  the  union  of  the  opposite 
electricities.  The  experiments  of  Faraday,  however,  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  interposed  air  or  other  non- 
conducting medium  that  electrisation  by  influence  is  possible ;  that 
there  is  no  electric  action  at  a  distance  greater  than  the  interval 
between  two  adjacent  molecules  of  the  medium ;  that  there  takes  place 
in  this  medium  a  true  polarisation  of  the  particles,  or  a  separation  of 
their  opposite  electricities,  whereby  they  become  arranged  into  an  alter- 
nate series  or  succession  of  positive  and  negative  points  or  poles ;  and 
that  it  is  by  means  of  this  polarisation  of  the  particles  that  the  force  is 
transferred  to  a  distance.  So  long  as  the  particles  of  the  meditmi 
retain  this  state  of  polarisation,  insulation  continues ;  but  if  the  forces 
communicate  or  discharge  one  into  the  other,  an  equalieuttion  or  com- 
bination of  the  opposite  electricities  takes  place  throughout  the  whole 
series  of  particles.  Faraday  assumes  that  all  the  particles  of  matter 
are  more  or  less  conductors ;  that  in  their  quiescent  state  they  are  not 
polarised,  but  become  so  by  the  influence  of  contiguous  charged  par- 
ticles, in  which  case  they  assume  a  forced  condition,  and  tend  to  return 
by  a  powerful  tension  to  their  original  normal  condition.  Such 
particles  being  regarded  as  more  or  less  conductors,  they  communicate 
their  charge  either  bodily  or  by  polarity,  and  contiguous  particles 
impart  their  forces  more  or  less  readily  to  each  other :  when  less 
reiuiily,  the  polarised  state  becomes  more  exalted,  and  insulation  is  the 
consequence ;  when  more  readily,  conduction  results.  Induction  may 
therefore  be  defined  as  the  action  of  a  charged  body  upon  insulating 
matter,  the  particles  of  which  communicate  the  electrical  forces  to 
each  other  in  an  extremely  minute  degree,  whereby  they  become 
polarised  and  propagate  an  equal  amount  of  the  opposite  force  to  a 
distance.  According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  a  charge  is  not  retained 
on  an  insulated  conductor  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  but  in  virtue  of  the  inductive  action  of  surrounding  surfaces 
through  the  polarisation  of  the  interposed  medium.  It  is  a  question 
of  action  and  re-action :  the  insulated  ball  charged  +  produces  an 
opposing  but  equal  amount  of  —  electricity,  just  as  when  we  pull 
against  a  fixed  point,  that  point  ofiers  an  equial  amoimt  of  resistance  in 
the  contrary  direction. 

The  property  possessed  by  the  particles  of  matter  to  transmit  the 
electric  influence  is  termed  if iductive  force,  or  tpecijic  ifuiuctive  capacity; 
uid  this  is  found  to  be  different  in  different 
insulating  media.  In  order  to  compare  them, 
the  apparatus  here  represented  in  section  was 
contrived.  It  consists  of  two  metallic  con- 
centric spheres  (a  b),  the  space  between  the. 
two  (t)  being  destined  for  the  reception  of  the 
substance  whose  inductive  capacity  was  to  be 
measured.  The  inner  sphere  is  suspended  by 
means  of  a  metal  rod,  terminating  at  the  top 
in  a  brass  knob  (c),  and  the  rod  is  coated  with 
a  thick  mass  of  shell-lac  {s)  to  insulate  it  and 
separate  it  from  the  outer  sphere.  This  is 
formed  in  two  halves,  like  Madgeburg  hemi- 
spheres [Air],  while  a  stop-cock  {t)  and  a 
tube  allow  the  air  of  the  large  sphere  to  be 
exhausted,  and  different  kinds  of  gas  to  be  let 
up  into  the  interval :  when  solid  media  were 
introduced  they  were  cut  to  the  required 
shape.  Two  sets  of  apparatus  were  made, 
identically  alike,  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 
The  apparatus  was  in  fact  a  kind  of  Leyden 
jar,  in  which  the  two  conducting  coatings 
could  be  separated  at  pleasure  by  means  of 
any  required  non-conducting  medium.  Now 
we  know,  in  the  case  of  a  charged  Leyden 
jar,  that  if  it  be  noade  to  communicate  by  its 
imob  with  the  knob  of  an  uncharged  jar  of 
precisely  the  same  size,  the  latter  will  take 
from  the  former  exactly  one-half  of  the  charge.  Moreover,  if  wo 
touch  the  knob  of  a  charged  jar  with  a  small  insulated  conductor,  such 
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as  a  gilt  ball  of  light  wood  siispended  bj  silk,  or  witli  a  disk  of  gilt 
paper  attached  to  a  stick  of  resin  and  called  a  proof  ptaiiCf  it  will  take 
away  from  the  charged  jar  a  quantity  of  electricity  of  the  same  tension 
08  that  of  the  charge,  and  by  this  means  the  tension  can  be  measured 
by  a  delicate  electrometer.  Now,  in  Faraday's  first  experiment,  the 
interval  i  in  both  cases  contained  air,  and  the  outer  sphere  was  umnsu> 
lated.  The  small  knob  o  being  electrified,  the  inner  sphere  became 
charged,  and  the  tension  of  the  free  electricity  on  its  surface  was 
measured  by  touching  o  with  a  proof  plane  and  then  trying  it  with  a 
torsion  electrometer.  In  this  way  a  torsion  of  250"  was  obtained, 
representing  the  tension  on  the  sphere  b.  On  bringing  the  ball  o  into 
contact  with  the  corresponding  ball  of  the  second  uncharged  apparatus, 
the  tension  on  the  inner  sphere  of  each  apparatus  became  125 ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  electricity  had  become  equally  distributed  in  the  two 
instruments,  as  was  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  they  were  identical 
in  make,  and  both  contained  air  in  the  interval  i.  On  filling  up  the 
lower  half  of  this  interval  with  a  non-conducting  body,  such  as  a 
thick  hemispherical  cup  of  shell-lac,  charging  the  other  apparatus  in 
which  the  interval,  i,  contained  air  as  before,  and  measuring  the 
tension  on  B,  the  number  290  was  obtained.  On  dividing  the  charge 
between  the  two  instruments  there  was  no  longer  an  equal  division  of 

the  charge  as  before,  such  as  —  =  145,  but  the  apparatus  in  which 

the  interval  contained  air,  gave  a  tension  of  114  only,  and  the  other 
apparatus  with  the  shell-lac  a  tension  of  113.  Taking  these  numbers 
as  equal,  they  differ  considerably  from  145,  or  half  the  charge,  had 
both  instruments  contained  air,  and  it  appeared  that  whilst  in  the 
division  the  induction  through  the  air  had  lost  176**  of  force,  that 
through  the  shell-lac  had  only  gained  113".  If  this  difference  be 
assumed  to  depend  entirely  on  the  greater  facility  possessed  by  shell- 
lac,  of  allowing  or  causing  inductive  action  through  its  substance  than 
that  possessed  by  air,  then  this  capacity  for  electric  induction^  would  be 
inversely  as  the  respective  loss  and  gain  indicated  above,  and  assuming 
the  capacity  of  the  air  apparatus  as  1,  that  of  the  shell-lac  apparatus 
would  be  j^g,  or  1*55.  Corresponding  effects,  in  the  reverse  order, 
were  obtained  when  induction  through  shell-lac  was  converted  into 
induction  through  air,  the  force  or  tension  of  the  whole  being 
increased.  As  one-half  of  the  interval  contained  air,  this  number 
would  be  too  low  to  represent  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  shell- 
lac.  Other  substances  were  tried  in  a  similar  manner,  and  they  gave 
different  values.  One  remarkable  result  was,  that  gases  have  the  same 
inductive  capacity,  and  that  this  is  not  modified  either  by  their  tem- 
perature, or  by  their  pressure  or  their  hygrometric  state.  Expressing, 
therefore,  the  inductive  capacity  of  air  by  1,  the  following  numbers 
(obtained  by  Snow  Harris  by  a  totally  difi'erent  mode  of  experiment) 
represent  the  different  substances  named  : — resin,  1*77 ;  pitch,  1*80 ; 
yellow  wax,  1*86;  glass,  1*90;  sulphur,  1*93;  shell-lac,  1*95.  Faraday 
has  proposed  to  call  these  isolating  bodies  dielectrics,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  conductors,  which  have  no  inductive  power,  that  is,  induction 
is  not  possible  through  conductors  in  communication  with  the 
ground. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  Faraday's  theory  that  induction 
takes  place  in  vacuo ;  but  unless  jt  can  be  shown  that  the  most  perfect 
vacuum  which  can  be  produced  contains  absolutely  no  material 
particles,  the  objection  falls  to  the  ground.  Indeed  it  is  a  consequence 
of  Faraday's  theory  that  the  fewer  the  particles  of  the  dielectric  the 
stronger  is  the  charge  or  ultimate  result.  Nor  does  there  appear  to 
l)e  any  limit  to  the  distance  of  the  action.  We  have  seen  Faraday 
trace  it  from  an  electrified  insulated  ball  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  to  tha  walls  of  the  room. 

Seeing  then  that  inductive  action  takes  place  through  the  particles 
of  intervening  matter,  Faraday  supposed  that  such  influence  was 
exerted,  not  in  the  dirio'ion  of  straight  lines  only  as  had  been  pre- 
viously assumed,  but  also  in  curved  lines.  To 
test  this  opinion  a  cylinder  of  shell-lac,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  seven  inches  long,  was  fixed 
in  a  wooden  support ;  it  had  a  concavity  at  the 
upper  extremity  for  supporting  a  brass  ball. 
The  upper  half  of  the  cylinder  was  excited  nega- 
tively, the  brass  ball  was  placed  on  the  top,  and 
the  arrangement  examined  by  means  of  the 
carrier  ball  and  the  torsion  electrometer.  When 
the  carrier  was  made  to  touch  the  ball  the  two 
were  uninsulated  by  touching  them  with  the 
hand,  then  insulated  as  before,  separated,  and 
/^  the  charge  of  the  carrier  examined.  In  this 
^^  way  the  force  was  found  to  vary  in  different 
positions.  When  the  carrier  was  placed  at  d  the 
effect  produced  was  512",  at  c  270%  at  b  149"; 
when  not  touching  the  brass  ball  at  all,  as  at  a 
and  e,  it  was  electrified  also  + ,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  and  at  a  gave  the  highest  result,  or  over 
1000".  The  charges  obtained  a.ta,c  and  d  might 
arise  from  an  inductive  action  in  straight  lines, 
,  but  that  at  6  was  clearly  in  a  curved  line,  since 

the  earner  ball  could  not,  from  the  size  of  the  brass  ball,  be  con- 
nected by  a  straight  line  with  any  part  of  the  excited  shell-lac,  and  the 
experiment  is  rendered  still  more  decisive  by  placing  the  ball  at  a 


distance,  and  obtaining  a  discharge  of  positive  electricity  after  unin- 
sulating  and  then  insulating  it.  If,  instead  of  the  ball,  a  brass  plate 
be  placed  on  the  shell-lac,  uninsulated,  the  carrier  ball  will  show  gigna 
of  electricity  at  various  distances  at  the  side  and  above  the  plate. 

In  good  conductors  the  polarisation  of  the  particles  must,  according 
to  this  theory,  take  place,  but  the  discharge  from  particle  to  particle 
occurs  so  instantaneously,  that  they  can  only  exhibit  the  polarised 
state  as  a  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  an  insulated  sphere.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  this  result  is  brought  about  whether  the  body  be  solid  or 
hollow,  since  the  charge  will  be  found  only  on  the  surface  of  conductors, 
for  it  is  there  only  that  the  surrounding  air  or  other  resistin^^  dielectric 
medium  exists,  and  on  this  medium  does  the  power  of  maintaining 
induction  and  consequently  charge  on  the  part  of  the  insulated  elec- 
trical body  depend.  The  early  electricians  were  not  a  little  puzzled  at 
finding  no  traces  of  electricity  within  a  hollow  insulated  electrified  con- 
ductor. Thus  Priestley  (*  History  of  Electricity,'  p.  688),  says, "  I 
electrified  a  tin  quart  vessel  standing  upon  a  stool  of  baked  wood,  and 
observed  that  a  pair  of  pith  balls  insulated  by  being  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a  stick  of  glass,  and  hanging  entirely  within  the  cup,  so  that  no 
part  of  the  threads  were  above  the  mouth  of  it,  remained  just  where 
they  were  placed  without  being  in  the  least  affected  by  the  electricity." 
Many  of  Faraday's  experiments  be&utifuUy  illustrate  the  fact  of  the 
accumulation  of  the  chai^ge  on  the  outside.  For  example,  if  an  ice- 
{>ail  be  insulated  and  a  brass  ball  also  insulated  be  electrified  and  intro- 
ducc<l  into  the  vessel  so  as  to  touch  it,  and  then  be  withdrawn,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  given  up  the  whole  of  its  charge  to  the  pul.  If  now 
we  introduce  the  proof  plane,  or  the  carrier  ball  into  the  vessel,  no 
electricity  will  be  carried  away,  but  on  touching  the  outside  a  full 
charge  will  be  obtained.  There  can  evidently  be  no  chaise  within  the 
vessel  because  there  is  no  object  towards  which  induction  can  take 
place.  If,  however,  an  uninsulated  brass  ball  be  held  within  the  pail 
but  without  touching  it,  the  particles  of  air  will  immediately  become 
polarised,  since  the  brass  ball  can  assume  an  electrical  condition  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  pail :  the  proof  plane  can  then  take  away  a  charge 
from  the  interior  as  well  as  from  the  exterior  of  the  vessel.  If  the 
pail  be  +  the  ball  will  be  ~,  for  its  +  electricity  will  pass  to  the  ground 
along  the  conducting  wire. 

According  to  the  new  theory,  the  action  of  the  condenser  is  tbiia 
explained : — If  an  insulated  metal  ball  be  charged  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  hollow  sphere,  induction  will  diminish  in  every  direction 
as  the  square  of  the  distance.  If  an  uninsulated  conducting  surface 
be  introduced,  the  induction  will  be  diverted  from  distant  objects,  and 
the  more  so  the  nearer 'the  conducting  surface  is  brought  to  the  charged 
ball.  The  surface  will  be  electrified  in  an  opposite  state  to  that  uf  the 
ball,  and  the  fewer  the  intervening  particles  of  the  dielectiic  ..ii', 
the  stronger  will  be  the  polarity  in  them,  and  the  more  completely 
will  induction  be  drawn  off  from  distant  objects.  The  teuidou  uf  the 
interposed  air  may  become  so  great  that  it  ceases  to  insulate,  and  a 
discharge  takes  place  between  the  two  surfaces,  manifested  by  a  spark : 
for  example,  let  a  metal  disk  a  insulated  on  a  glass  pillar,  be  connected 


by  a  wire  with  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  and  a  small  chai^ge  of  +  elec- 
tricijiy  be  given  to  a,  so  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  diverge ;  if  now  a 
second  metal  disc  B,  uninsulated,  be  made  to  <ippix>ach  a,  the  gold- 
leaves  ynil  gradually  collapse,  but  will  open  out  again  if  b  be  with- 
drawn. This  will  teke  place  a  number  of  times,  an  effect  which  co'ild 
not  be  explained  by  the  old  theory  of  a  charge  being  retained  Ij  the 
pressure  of  the  air.  Now  the  action  of  the  chained  disc  a  is  to  decom- 
pose the  electricity  of  B,  to  retain  upon  it  an  et^uivalent  portion  of  — 
electricity,  while  the  +  electricity  of  B  passes  off  to  the  earth.  In 
consequence  of  this  latter  action  Uie  disc  a  may  receive  a  con^iderablo 
charge  by  repeated  contact  with  a  body  very  feebly  charged,  the  ex- 
citation being  renewed  after  every  contact  with  a  :  during  this  tiuo 
the  plate  B  must  be  very  near  to  a,  and  if  b  be  suddenly  withurax^Ti, 
the  gold  leaves  will  diverge,  bccaiuse  the  whole  induction  is  now 
directed  upon  surrounding  objects,  instead  of  being  limited  by  b. 

The  opening  out  of  the  gold  leaves  in  the  above  experiment  by  wh.it 
is  called  electrical  repulsion,  is  due  to  induction,  for  no  electricity  can 
be  detected  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  but  only  on  the  uiitor 
surfaces,  as  may  be  proved  by  substituting  slips  of  gilt  paper  lor  the 
gold  leaf,  and  when  diverging  under  a  charge,  bringing  a  proof-plane 
into  contact  with  them,  and  testing  it  by  means  of  a  torsion  electro- 
meter. The  leaves  diverge  because  induction  takes  place  from  their 
outer  surfaces  towsjds  surrounding  objects,  which  attract  the  leaves 
and  cause  them  to  separate  from  each  other.  If,  however,  an  unin- 
sulated body  be  placed  between  the  leaves,  induction  takes  place  from 
the  inner  surfaces  towards  it,  and  they  collapse.    Every  case  of  attrao- 
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tion  M  preceded  by  induction,  for  the  opposed  mirfsces  become 
oppositely  elcctnfied  by  polar  action,  and  then  attraction  is  possible. 
This  mav  be  shown  by  one  of  Harris's  beautiful  experiments,  in  which 
a  disc  of  gilt  card,  a^  thrse  inches  in  diameter,  is  balanced  at  the  end 


of  a  light  rod  of  shell-lac  and  suspended  by  a  thread.  At  the  back  of 
the  disc  is  attached  a  slip  of  gold-leaf,  and  a  similar  insulated  disc,  also 
with  a  bUp  of  gold-leaf  at  its  back,  is  chaiged,  say  + ,  and  brought  up 
to  the  disc  a,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gold-leaf  on  a  will  open 
out,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  disc  a  be  attracted  to  B. 

The  Leyden  jar  is  an  example  of  a  solid  dielectric  between  two  con- 
ducting Burfacea  A  plate  of  glass  partially  coated  with  tin-foil  would 
serve  the  purpose,  only  it  is  not  so  convenient  a  form  as  a  jar.  The 
glaas  should  be  thin,  and  the  coating  of  tin-foil,  both  within  and  with- 
out, should  extend  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  neck,  the 
upper  part  of  the  jar  being  left  uncovered,  in  order  to  insulate  the 
two  coatings.  Through  a  wooden  cover  passes  a  wire,  surmounted  by 
a  brass  knob,  and  t^minating  in  a  brass  chain  for  conveying  ihe 
charge  to  the  inner  coating.  On  connecting  the  knob  of  the  jar  with 
the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine  in  action,  bright  sparks 
will  pass  from  the  conductor  to  the  knob ;  the  electricity  passes  down 
the  wire,  and  by  means  of  the  inner  metallic  coating  distributes  itself 
over  the  interior  of  the  glass,  the  particles  of  which  become  polarised, 
and  thus  deoompoee  the  electricity  of  the  outside  of  the  jar,  leaving  it 
in  an  opposite  state.  The  electricity  of  the  same  name  passes  from 
the  outer  coating  to  the  earth,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  outer 
coating  to  be  uninsulated.  If  the  jar  be  insulated,  as  at  a,  only  a 
feeble  charge  can  be  introduced  into  it,  but  if  a  conductor  be  held 
near  the  outer  coating  of  the  insulated  jar,  a  spark  will  pass  from  the 
outer  coating  for  every  spark  that  strikes  upon  the  knob,  p,  of  the  jar. 
In  this  way  a  number  of  jars,  h,  c,  &c.,  may  be  charged  by  cotinectiag 
the  knob  of  one  with  the  outer  coating  of  the  jar  nearest  to  the  prime 
conductor,  p,  of  the  machine,  and  the  knob  of  the  third  jar  e,  with  the 


coating  of  the  second,  b.  In  this  way  each  jar  may  receive  a  powerful 
charge,  although  all  be  insulated  except  uie  last  in  tiie  series,  the 
outer  coating  of  which  must  communicate  with  the  earth,  or  a  con- 
ductor, K,  in  communication  therewith.  It  will  be  evident,  however, 
that  a  charged  jar  does  not  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  either  elec- 
tricity than  it  does  in  its  neutral  oondition;  only  there  is  a  different 
distribution  of  the  force :  in  the  uncharged  jar  the  compound  electricity 
IB  equally  distributed  within  and  witiiout  the  glass;  while  in  the 
chained  jar,  the  electricity  of  one  kind  is  accumulated  on  the  interior, 
and  tiliat  of  the  other  kmd  on  the  exterior  of  the  glass.  That  the 
charge  is  on  the  glass,  and  not  on  the  coatings,  may  be  proved  by 
makmg  the  coatings  moveable,  when  the  jar  can  be  diarged,  and  the 
glass  be  separated  from  its  coatings,  and  restored  to  them  sgain  with- 
out disturbing  the  charge.  That  the  intervening  glass  or  dielectric  is 
molecularly  polarised  is  proved  by  a  good  experiment  by  Matteucci : 
a  number  of  thin  plates  of  mica  were  placed  one  upon  the  other  in  a 
pack,  and  metallic  plates  being  applied  to  the  other  -pieces,  the  whole 
was  charged  like  a  Leyden  jar.  On  separating  the  plates  by  means 
of  insulating  handles,  each  was  found  to  be  electrified,  one  side  being 
positive  and  the  other  negative. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  properties  of  the  Leyden  jar  by  Harris, 
to  construct  what  he  calls  the  unit  jar,  for  measuring  out  definite 
quantities  of  electricity.  The  unit  jar  is  a  small  Leyden  phial  insu- 
lated on  a  rod  of  glass,  with  a  wire  attached  to  the  outer  coating, 
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terminating  in  a  knob,  o,  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  a  similar 
knob,  6,  proceeding  from  the  wire  which  passes  into  the  interior.  The 
bottom  of  the  jar  is  also  furnished  with  a  knob,  which  may  be  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  wire  with  the  prime  conductor  of  the  electrical 
machine,  while  the  foremost  knob  of  the  unit  jar  may  be  similarly 
connected  with  the  knob  of  a  Leyden  jar,  the  charge  of  which  is  to  be 
m^sured.  On  turning  the  electrical  machine,  the  outer  surface  of  tho 
unit  jar  becomes  positively  electrified,  and  an  equal  amount  of  positive 
electricity  passes  from  the  interior  of  the  unit  jar  into  the  Leyden  jar. 
As  soon  as  the  unit  jar  is  fully  charged,  a  spark  passes  between  the 
balls,  a,  6,  and  ejjuiUbrium  ia  for  a  moment  restored;  but  as  the 
machine  is  kept  in  action,  the  outer  surface  of  the  imit  jar  becomes 
again  chai^ged,  an  equivalent  quantitv  of  positive  electricity  passes  intD 
the  Leyden  jar,  and  the  unit  jar  diBchaiges  itself  as  before.  In  this  way 
by  counting  the  number  of  sparks  which  pass  between  the  knobs. 


a  and  h,  a  numerical  value  can  be  given  to  the  chaise  of  the  Leyden 
jar.  The  distance  between  the.  balls,  a  and  6,  can  be  adjusted  at 
pleasure;  but  supposing  that  distance  to  remain  equal,  successive 
charges  in  the  Leyden  jar  will  also  be  equal,  provided  the  same  number 
of  sparks  passing  between  a  and  &  be  counted  for  every  charge. 

By  means  of  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  and  a  modification  of  the 
common  balance,  Harris  was  enabled  to  measure  the  force  of  attrac- 
tion between  two  charged  surfaces.  For  one  of  the  pans  of  the 
balance,  a  disc  of  gilt  wood  was  substituted,  beneath  which  was  placed 
a  omilar  disc  insulated.  Attached  to  the  metal  support  of  the  balance 
beam  was  a  wire  connected  with  the  outer  coating  of  a  Leyden  jar,  and 
the  suspended  disc  was  connected  by  conducting  materuds  with  the 
balance  and  the  support,  while  the  lower  insulated  disc  was  connected 
by  a  wire  with  the  inner  coating  of  the  Leyden  jar.  The  scale  pan  on 
the  left  contained  grain  weights,  and  the  support  underneath  was  to 
prevent  the  too  great  osdUations  of  the  balance.  On  measuring  off 
into  the  Leyden  jar,  by  means  of  the  unit  jar,  a  quantity  of  electricity 
sufficient  to  produce  between  the  discs  an  attractive  force  that  would 
raise  4  grains  in  the  opposite  scale  pen,  it  was  found  that  a  double 
charge  of  electricity  would  raise  4  times  the  amount,  or  16  grains, 
while  a  triple  cluuge  would  raise  9  times  the  amount  or  86  grains,  so 
that  the  area  of  charged  surface  remaining  constant  the  attractive  force 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  quantity.  If  a  single  charge  consisting 
of  ten  sparks  or  units  be  divided  between  two  Leyden  jars  presenting 
equal  amounts  of  covered  surface,  the  attractive  force  will  be  diminished 
to  one-fourth,  and  with  three  jars  to  one-ninth,  as  compared  with  a 
single  jar,  so  that  a  charge  which  in  one  jar  would  raise  18  grains  would 
if  diffused  over  two  jars  raise  only  4^  grains,  and  if  di£Eused  over  three 
jars,  it  would  raise  only  2  grains.  Hence,  the  quantity  of  charge 
remaining  the  same,  the  attractive  force  is  inversely  as  the  squares  of 
the  charged  surfaces  of  the  jars. 

When  the  electric  equitibrium  has  been  disturbed  there  are  three 
modes  in  whidi  it  may  be  restored,  namely,  by  conduction,  by  disnip- 
turn,  and  by  convection.  When,  for  example,  a  charged  jar  is  diischarged 
by  means  of  a  discharging  rod,  the  electricity  is  conducted  quietly 
through  the  wire  of  the  discharger  so  long  as  contact  is  maintained, 
but  in  traversing  the  air  between  the  knob  of  the  jar  and  that  of  the 
rod,  a  brilliant  spark  passes,  accompanied  by  a  cradding  noise.  After 
tiie  jar  has  been  discharged,  a  second  smaller  spark,  known  as  the 
reridual  charge,  may  be  obtained  from  it.  Faraday  considers  this  to 
arise  from  the  circumstance  that  all  bodies,  including  even  resin  and 
glass,  have  a  certain  amount  of  conducting  power,  by  virtue  of  which 
a  portion  of  the  charge  penetrates  the  substance  of  the  dielectric,  the 
two  surfaces  being  in  opposite  states.  As  soon  as  the  principal  dis- 
charge has  been  made,  and  the  force  which  caused  this  penetration 
removed,  the  electricity  returns  to  the  surface,  re-charges  the  jar  to  a 
small  extent,  and  thus  accounts  for  the  residual  charge.  As  no  sub- 
stance insulates  perfectly,  so  no  substance  conducts  perfectly,  since 
there  is  experimental  proof  that  the  resistance  to  discharge  offered  by 
a  long  thin  wire  may  be  greater  than  that  offered  by  a  stratum  of  air, 
so  that  the  discharge  will  take  place  through  the  insulating  air,  rather 
than  along  the  conducting  wire.  Indeed  the  resistance  offered  by  con- 
ductors may  be  considered  as  insulation  :  increase  the  resistance,  and 
the  conducting  power  is  diminished  and  the  insulating  power  propor- 
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tionally  raised ;  but  in  general  the  reBietance  to  conduction  ia  mani- 
fested by  the  evolution  of  heat,  the  measure  of  which  is  inversely  as 
the  conducting  power.  Harris  contrived  a  kind  of  air  thermometer  with 
a  large  bulb,  across  which  could  be  placed  wires  of  equal  length  and 
thickness,  and  he  found  that  on  discharging  equal  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity through  these  wires  in  succession,  he  was  enabled  to  assign 
numerical  values  to  them,  the  smallest  numbers  being  given  to  the  best 
conductors,  or  those  which  emitted  the  least  heat.  Thus  copper  and 
silver  were  each  represented  by  6,  gold  by  9,  zinc  18,  platinum  30, 
iron  30,  tin  36,  lead  72.  By  aQoying  the  metals  with  each  other  the 
conducting  power  was  in  some  cases  greatly  reduced :  thus,  an  alloy  of 
8  parts  gold  and  1  part  copper,  gave  the  conducting  power  of  25,  while 
gold  1  and  copper  3,  gave  only  15.  Gold  3  and  silver  1  =  25,  tin  1  and 
lead  1  =  54,  tin  1  azid  copper  8  =  11,  and  brass  =  18.  When  different 
quantities  of  electricity  were  transmitted  through  the  same  wire,  it 
was  found  that  the  increase  in  temperature  was  as  the  square  of  the 
quantity ;  so  that  if  the  thermometer  with  a  given  charge  rose  10°, 
4  times  that  chaz^ge  were  required  to  raise  it  twice  that  amount  or  20°. 
Thin  wires  of  silver,  steel,  platinum,  copper,  &&,  can  be  readily  fused 
and  dispersed  by  sending  a  strong  charge  through  them.  The  amount 
of  such  chai^  as  measurod  by  the  unit  jar  is  equally  powerful,  whether 
diffused  over  a  large  or  a  smidl  surface.  The  intensity  of  the  chaige, 
as  expressed  by  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing  through  a  given 
space  in  a  given  time,  is  the  same  in  the  wire,  although  the  intensity 
of  the  charge  on  equal  siurfaces  of  the  jar  may  vary.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  although  in  the  chaige  we  have  chiefly  to  deal  with 
surfaces,  yet  in  the  discharge,  all  the  particles,  (that  is,  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  conducting  wire,)  are  concerned  in  the  result.  In  the 
discharge  by  disruption,  the  particles  of  the  di-electric  gradually  be- 
come more  and  more  highly  polarised  or  excited,  the  tension  on  one 
'or  more  particles  becomes  so  great  as  to  exceed  the  limits  of  resistance, 
the  opposite  induced  forces  cease  to  balance  each  other,  and  the  dis- 
;  chaise  passes  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  accompanied  by  light, 
heat,  and  noise;  while  portions  of  the  solid  conductors  become  de- 
j  tached  and  give  characteristic  colours  to  the  spark.  By  this  transference 
of  metallic  i^>articles  from  one  conductor  to  another,  particles  of  silver 
may  be  precipitated  on  copper,  and  even  made  to  penetrate  its  sub- 
stance ;  and  there  are  cases  in  which  gold  has  been  made  to  penetrate 
a  plate  of  silver,  and  appear  on  the  opposite  side  where  the  sparks 
passed.  For  some  grand  examples,  however,  of  disruptive  dischai^e 
we  must  refer  to  LioHTNiNa. 

We  have  seen  that  in  air  of  whatever  densi^  (unless  so  rare  as  to 
conduct),  the  same  amoimt  of  chaise  produces  the  same  extent  of  con- 
duction, other  things  being  equaL  The  distance  through  which  the 
dischax^ge  of  equal  quantities  of  electricity,  or  what  is  called  the 
striking  distance,  takes  places,  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure,  A 
double  pressure  doubles  the  number  of  aerial  particles  in  the  same 
space,  and  double  the  amoimt  of  insulating  matter  in  required  to  be 
}>olarised;  for  example,  if  in  air,  at  common  pressure  tbte  striking 
distance  be  two  inches,  at  double  that  pressure  it  would  be  one  inch ; 
halve  the  pressing  and  it  would  be  4  inches,  at  one-foiu*th  the  pressure 
8  inches,  and  so  on  until  in  vacuo  the  striking  distance  would  be  un- 
limited. When  the  density  of  the  air  remains  constant^  the  striking 
distance  varies  as  the  intensity  of  the  chaz^.  Thus,  i£  the  striking 
distance  be  with  a  certain  chiu^e  1  inch,  at  double  that  chaige  it  will 
be  2  inches,  at  treble  that  chaige  8  inches.  But  with  equal  chaiges 
the  striking  distance  varies  in  different  gases,  in^spective  of  ihskr 
relative  density,  so  that  each  gas  has  a  specific  iniynjatang  power ;  thus 
hydrochloric  add  has  twice  the  inmilafing  power  of  atmospheric  air, 
and  three  times  that  of  hydrogen  of  equal  elasticity.  When  the  dis- 
charge takes  places  between  a  good  conductor  presenting  a  small 
surface,  and  a  bad  one  of  larger  surface,  there  is  a  rapid  but  inter- 
mitting suocpBsion  of  dischaiges  to  the  particles  of  air  around;  and  the 
sparks  thus  diluted  form  a  brush,  which  has  a  quivering  kind  of  motion, 
and  is  attended  by  a  subdued  roaring  noise :  its  root  is  brighter  than 
the  rays.  The  phenomena  of  the  brush  vary  in  different  gases,  the 
most  beautiful  effects  being  produced  in  nitrogen.  The  largest  brush 
is  produced  from  a  surface  charged  with  vitreous  electricity :  when  a 
ix)int  is  held  to  a  surfaM  charged  resinously,  a  star  or  point  of  light  is 
produced  instead  of  a  brush.  When  thp  chai^  is  feeble,  discharge  is 
sometimes  effected  by  a  quiet  p^ew  instead  of  the  noiay  brush,  and  con- 
vection, then  takes  place,  that  is,  a  current  of  air  conveys  the  charge  to 
a  distance,  which  current  has  sufiOoient  force  to  give  motion  to  electrical 
toys  arranged  for  that  purpose. 

The  duration  of  a  flash  of  ligjhtmng,  op  of  the  spark  dischai^  of  a 
Leyden  jar  is  so  instantaneous,  that  the  most  rapid  motions  which 
we  can  give  to  machmery  appear  to  be  rest  aa  compared  with  it.  Thus, 
If  we  pnnt  the  words  AT  REST  in  hurge  letters  on  a  disk  of  card- 
board, and  cause  this  to  spin  rapidly  round  upon  an  axis  through 
Its  centre,  the  words  wiU  of  course  disappear;  but  if  we  allow  the 
flash  of  a  Leyden  jar  to  illuminate  the  disk,  the  woids  may  be  read 
witn  perfect  ease,  since  the  light  has  come  and  gone  before  the  disk 
nad  time  to  move  through  any  appreciable  space.  In  this  way 
u  heatstone  has  shown  that  the  light  of  the  electric  discharge  lasts  less 

♦  •  ®i  S?i!^°°^^  °^  *  aecond.  Suppose  a  smaU  wheel  of  duU  metal  to 
contain  100  bright  equidistant  rays,  and  to  revolve  10  times  per  second, 
or  once  in  the  t^th  of  a  second.  The  appearance  of  these  radii,  as  seen 
by  the  reflected  light  of  an  eleotno  spark,  wiU  differ  according  to  its 


duration.  If  the  time  be  infinitely  shorty  the  reflexion  daring  ^th  of 
a  second  will  give  the  appearance  of  100  fixed  luminous  rays.  If  it 
last  ^ih.  of  a  second,  the  whole  drole  will  be  luminous,  since  the 
impression  of  each  ray  upon  the  eye  will  remain  imtil  that  of  tho 
succeeding  ray  is  produced.  For  a  duration  of  |,  |rd,  |th,  1th,  &c., 
of  i^th  of  a  second,  corresponding  illuminated  segments  wUl  De  seen, 
and  4nd,  fds,  |ths,or  ^ths  of  the  circle  will  appear  deprived  of  light,  that 
is,  there  will  be  altemate'bright  and  dark  spaces  corresponding  to  those 
quantities.  By  increasing  the  size  of  the  whed,  the  scale  of  these 
measures  may  be  augmented,  as  may  also  its  subdivision  by  increasing 
the  velocity,  or  by  multiplying  the  number  of  the  spokes.  By  a  modi- 
fication of  this  apparatus,  caUod  the  Chronoicope,  Wheatstone  was  able 
to  measure  the  velocity  of  the  dischai^  of  a  Leyden  jar  through  an 
insulated  copper  vnre,  and  he  estimated  it  288,000  nules  per  seeond. 
('  PhiL  Trans.,'  1834.)  The  copper  wire  was  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  was  broken  at  three  points,  ole  within  a  few  feet  of  the  inner 
coating  of  a  Leyden  jir,  a  second  in  the  middle  of  the  wire,  and  a 
third  near  the  outer  coating  of  the  jar,  and  the  wire  wag  so  contorted 
that  these  three  breaks  were  arranged  side  by  side  on  an  inamlated 
disk  or  spark  board,  so  tl^t  the  tlu-ee  sparks  could  be  seen  simnl- 
taneously.  When  the  jar  was  discharged  through  this  half  miln  of 
wire  the  three  sparks  appeared  to  be  simultaneous,  but  when  seen  by 
reflexion  in  a  small  steel  mirror  rapidly  revolving  on  an  axis  parallel 
to  its  surface  the  sparks  did  not  ^»pear  as  points  of  li^t  in  the  same 
horizontal  Une,  but  gave  the  appearance  of  three  bright  lines  of  equal 
length ;  the  two  outer  lines  were  found  to  begin  and  end  within  the 
same  horizontal  space,  but  the  middle  one  coming  a  little  later  than 
the  others,  the  angiilin'  position  of  the  mirror '  advanced  somewhat 
before  the  middle  spark  made  its  appearance.  Now,  as  the  yelodty  of 
the  mirror  was  known,  and  the  amount  of  angular  deviation  of  the 
central  spark  could  be  easily  ascertained,  the  retardation  of  the  dis- 
charge by  the  copper  wire,  or  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves 
through  it,  can  be  estimated.  Professor  Miller,  who  in  his '  Elements 
of  Chemistry,'  part  1,  gives  a  succinct  but  masterly  sketch  of  modem 
electrical  science,  remarks  that  this  experiment  "  afibrds  a  convincing 
proof  of  simultimeous  action  and  reaction  in  the  operations  of  elec- 
tricity, and  of  its  existence  aa  a  duplicate  force :  at  the  same  moment 
that  a  positive  influence  leaves  the  inner  coating,  an  equal  amount  of 
negative  influence  learres  the  outer  coating,  and  these  two  neutralise 
each  other  at  the  central  point  of  the  conductor,  after  the  lapse  of  an 
extremely  minute  but  still  appreciable  interval  of  time.  It  appears 
from  this  experiment  that  Fnu^n's  theory,  thoiigh  in  many  cases  a 
simple  and  convenient  mode  of  explaining  ^ts,  is  not  the  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  phenomena.  The  theory  of  two  fluids,  or  rather  of 
two  forces,  acting  in  opposite  directions,  seems  by  this  experiment  to 
be  demonstrated."  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  velocity  of 
the  electric  discharge  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  charge  and  the 
nature  of  the  conducting  medium. 

ELECTRICITY,  ATMOSPHERIC.  The  simiUrity  of  lightning  to 
the  spark  obtained  by  friction  from  an  electrical  apparatus  was 
observed  by  the  earliest  experimenters  in  electricity ;  and  in  one  of 
Franklin's  letters,  written  apparently  before  the  year  1750,  the  points 
of  resemblance  are  distinctly  stated.  The  first  fruit  of  this  discovery 
was  the  employment  of  thunder-rods  for  the  protection  of  buildinffl 
and  ships ;  and  rods  or  wires  projecting  above  uie  tops  of  edifices  were 
soon  extensively  used  by  philosophers  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  ascertafai  the  nature  ana  intensity  of  the  electricity  in  the 
atmosphere.  Such  means  are  not  unattended  by  danger ;  and  sdenoe 
has  to  record  the  death  of  Professor  Richman,  during  a  thtmder-otonii, 
while  attending  to  t^e  indications  of  the  electrometer  connected  with 
an  apparatus  of  that  kind.    [Ligbtnino.] 

Franklin  in  America,  M.  de  Romas  in  IVanoe,  and  Cavallo  In 
England,  each  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  electricity  from 
the  atmosphere  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  kite  made  of  silk  stretched 
on  a  frame,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  projected  a  piece  of  pointed 
metal,  and  from  whidi  proceeded  along  the  string  a  slender  metallic 
wire.  M.  Buffon,  M.  Lemonnier,  and  o&sn,  planted  vertically  in  the 
groimd  x>oles,  from  30  to  40  f^t  in  height^  caixying  at  the  top  a 
pointed  piece  of  tin  or  iron,  from  which  descended  a  metallic  wire. 
M.  M^z^  in  France,  Mr.  Ronayne  in  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Crosse  in 
England,  employed  long  wires  in  horizontal  positions,  which  were 
insulated  by  being  stret<£ed  between  two  glass  pillars,  each  on  the  top 
of  a  pole  planted  in  the  ground.  The  wire  used  by  Mr.  Croase  was  1800 
feet  long,  and  was  above  100  feet  from  the  ground.  MM.  Becquerel 
and  Breschet  examined  the  electric  state  of  the  air  in  the  upper  regions 
by  means  of  a  cord  covered  with  tinsel  about  90  yards  long,  one  end  of 
which  was  placed  on  the  cap  of  a  gold  leaf  electroscope,  and  the  o^er 
was  attached  to  a  metal  arrow  which  was  shot  into  the  air.  Tlie  gold 
leaves  were  seen  to  diverge  in  proportion  to  the  ascent  of  the  arrow. 
(Becquerel, '  Traitd  de  I'Electricit^,'  t.  iv.) 

The  numerous  experiments  made  by  Cavallo  serve  to  prove  that  the 
electric  fluid  always  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  but  in  veiy  different 
quantities  at  different  times,  and  that  it  is  more  abundant  in  the 
higher  regions  than  near  the  earth.  The  same  philosopher  found,  also, 
that  it  is  more  intense  in  frosty  than  in  warm  weather,  and  that  fogs 
are  accompanied  by  a  great  quantity  of  electricity,  except  when  they 
become  rain ;  in  this  case  little  electricity  is  perceptible,  the  rain  con- 
ducting to  t^e  earth  the  electricity  of  the  air  above.    In  high  winds, 
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also,  the  IntenBity  of  tbe  atmosplierical  electricity  is  generally  dimi' 
nished,  probably  because  the  strata  of  air  containing  different  quanti- 
ties of  the  fluid  are  brought  successively  to  the  ground,  and  thus  there  is 
produced  a  nearly  uniform  distribution  of  the  fluid  between  the  earth 
and  the  atmosphere,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that,  in  stormy  weather, 
the  variations  of  the  atmospherical  electricity  will  be  very  irregular ; 
for  currents  of  air  in  the  upper  regions,  driving  the  strata  of  clouds  in 
diflierent  directions,  the  electrical  actions  between  the  douds  and  the 
atmosphere  below  must  be  extremely  complex. 

H.  de  Saussure  has  observed  that,  dvuing  summer  and  winter,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  dav,  when  the  atmosphere  is  free  from  clouds,  the 
electricity  of  the  air  Is  positive ;  and  Mr.  Read  ('  Phil.  Trans.,'  1794) 
has  shown  that  out  of  404  observations  made  in  one  year,  the  air  was 
positively  electrical  in  241,  negatively  in  156,  and  that  the  electricity 
was  insensible  in  7  observations  only.  It  seems  probable,  in  fact,  that 
the  negative  electricity  which  maybe  observed  in  a  pure  atmosphere  is 
caused  by  the  discharge  of  its  positive  electricity  into  the  earth  or  a 
cloud,  when  one  or  the  other  of  these  is  in  a  contrary  state.  Hr. 
Ronayne,  however,  states  ('Phil.  Trans.,'  1772)  that  in  Ireland  the 
electrici^  of  the  atmosphere  is  positive  in  winter  when  the  air  is  clear: 
he  observes  that  it  dinunishes  in  frosty  or  foggy  weather,  and  that  he 
conld  detect  no  electricity  in  the  air  during  the  summer  except  when 
a  fog  came  on ;  the  electncity  was  then  positive,  but  it  was  less  intense 
than  during  the  winter  fogs.  It  was  on  observation  of  Saussure  that 
electricity  is  strongest  in  the  open  air,  and  that  it  is  weak  in  streets,  in 
houses,  and  under  trees.  In  close  rooms  and  hospitaLs  the  electricity 
of  the  air  has  been  always  found  to  be  negative ;  such  also  is  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  atmosphere  when  it  is  vitiated  by  exhalationB  from  lime, 
paint,  and  decaying  vegetables.    [Ozonb.] 

All  observations  concur  in.  showing  diurnal  variations  in  the  intensity 
of  atmospherical  electricity,  but  there  is  some  tmcertainty  concerning 
the  precise  tunes  at  which  the  intensities  are  the  greatest  and  the  least. 
G&vallo  observed  that  in  diy  weather  the  elec&city  was  weakest  at 
sunrise ;  that  it  attained  the  maTJmum  of  strength  in  the  day-time, 
and  continued  in  that  state  till  sunset,  when  the  intensity  diminished. 
He  conceived  that  this  diminution  was  much  more  rapid  as  the  air 
became  more  humid;  and  he  observed  that  in  winter,  when  a  dry  wind 
prevailed,  if  the  sky  were  free  from  clouds,  the  electricity  became  very 
strong  after  sunset.  M.  de  Saussure  observed  at  Geneva  (1785)  that, 
during  winter,  the  intensity  of  atmospherical  electricity  attained  its 
first  maximum  at  9  a.m.  ;  that  it  diminished  till  6  p.m.,  when  it  was  in 
a  mmimnm  state;  It  afterwards  increased,  and  attained  its  second 
maTimum  at  8  p.m.  ;  after  which  it  continued  to  diminish  till  it  was 
again  a  minimum  at  6  on  the  following  morning.  The  same  philoso- 
pher found  that  in  summer  the  diurnal  variations  were  less  perceptible : 
on  a  dry  warm  day  he  f oimd  the  electricity  increase  from  simrise,  when 
it  was  almost  insensible,  till  3  or  4  p.m.,  when  it  became  a  wufgiTtmin  • 
it  appeared  then  to  dimhush  till  the  dew  fell,  when  it  became  stronger, 
but  it  was  Bcarely  sensible  during  the  night.  Lastly,  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Bead  exhibit  two  maxima  and  two  minima  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  atmospherical  electricity  seemed  strongest  at  two  or  three  hours 
after  sunrise,  and  again  about  sunset ;  it  was  weakest  at  noon  and  at 
4  p.m. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Crosse  show  also  that,  in  the  ordinaiy  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  electricity  is  positive,  and  that  it  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  elevation  above  the  earth's  surface;  the  same  phi- 
losopher observes  that  it  is  most  intense  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and 
weakest  at  noon  and  during  the  night.  He  finds  that  the  approach  of 
a  thundercloud  produces  a  change  in  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere, 
rendering  it  positive  if  it  were  before  negative;  and  the  contrary: 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  change  which  takes  place,  the  intensity 
of  the  electricity  increases  to  a  certain  degree ;  it  then  diminishes  and 
disi4>peaxs,  and  is  succeeded  by  an  opposite  electricity :  this  gradually 
increases  till  it  becomes  of  higher  intensity  than  the  former  kind,  and 
then  it  decreases  till  it  vanishes :  it  is  again  succeeded  by  the  first 
kind*  These  changes  are  often  found  to  take  place  several  times 
BuocessiYely.  Fogs,  rain,  snow,  &c.,  also  change  the  electricity  from 
positive  to  negative,  again  from  negative  to  positive,  and  so  on ;  the 
change  taking  place  eveiy  three  or  four  minutes.  A  cold  rain,  in  lai^ 
drops,  is  frequently  accompanied  by  intense  electricity ;  and  during  a 
driving  fog  or  rain  the  electricity  is  occasionally  as  strong  as  during  a 
thunder-storm.  A  warm  small  rain  is  weakly  electrified ;  and  a  weak 
positive  electricity  generally  prevails  during  cloudy  weather.  Mr. 
Crosse  finds  also  that  the  electricity  of  the  air  is  very  weak  during  the 
north-east  winds  which  in  winter  and  spring  times  produce  extreme 
cold  and  dryness. 

The  intensitv  of  atmospherical  electricity  has  been  observed  to 
undergo  annual  changes ;  it  increases  from  July  to  November  inclu- 
sive ;  so  that  the  greatest  intensity  occurs  in  winter^  and  the  least  in 
summer. 

Any  of  the  different  kinds  of  electrometer  mav  be  employed  to 
determine  the  nature  and  intensity  of  atmospherical  dectricity. 
[£l£GTROM£Teii.]  Professor  Loomis  states  (Poggendorff's  Annalen, 
Band  100),  that  the  telegraphic  wires  are  verjr  sensitive  to  an  approach- 
ing thunder-storm,  and  often  become  highly  charged  even  when  a 
storm  is  so  distant  that  neither  thunder  nor  lightning  can  be  appre- 
ciated ;  but  if  the  thunder-cloud  be  near,  the  wires  may  become  so 
highly  charged  as  to  injure  the  magnetic  apparatus  and  expose  the 


clerks  to  considerable  diinger.  Such  effects,  however,  are  not  peculiar 
to  America. 

Later  observations  have  confirmed  the  conclusion  that  the  usual 
electrical  condition  of  the  air  is  positive.  Out  of  15,170  observations 
made  at  the  Kew  Observatory,  during  a  period  of  5  years,  14,515  are 
of  positive  electricity,  and  655  of  negative.  During  the  years  1845, 
1846,  and  1847,  out  of  10,500  observations,  10,176  showed  positive, 
and  only  824  negative  electricity ;  the  latter  being  usually  accompanied 
by  heavy  rain.  The  tension  of  atmospheric  electricity  was  found  to 
be  at  its  minimum  at  2  a.m.,  from  which  hour  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  imtil  6  a.m. ;  after  which  the  tension  increased  more  rapidly, 
its  value  at  8  a.m.  being  nearly  double  that  at  6  a.m.:  the  increase 
then  became  more  gradual  xmtil  10  a.m.,  the  period  of  the  first  or 
morning  maximiun :  from  this  hour  it  gradually  declined  imtil  4  p.m., 
when  it  was  only  a  little  higher  than  at  8  a.m.;  it  then  increased 
rapidly  until  8  p.m.,  and  after  a  slight  rise  at  10  pm.,  the  time  of  the 
principal  or  evening  maximum,  the  tension  was  found  no  longer  to 
mcrease.  The  evening  maximum  was  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
morning.  Between  10  p.m.  and  midnight  the  tension  decreased  nearly 
to  that  of  the  diurnal  minimum.  "With  regard  to  the  annual  x>eriod 
the  lowest  tensions  were  found  to  be  in  June  and  August,  the  tension 
during  July  being  slightly  superior  to  that  of  those  two  months. 
There  is  a  slight  elevation  in  September,  which  increaaes  in  October, 
and  more  rapidly  from  November  to  January.  The  maximum  is  in 
February.  In  March  a  rapid  diminution  sets  in,  and  proceeds  to  the 
minimum  in  Jime. 

During  four  years'  observations  made  at  Brussels  by  M.  Quetclet, 
the  maximiun  was  foimd  to  be  in  January,  and  the  minimum  in  Juno. 
Expressed  numerically  the  maximum  had  the  value  of  605*^,  and  tho 
minimum  47"* ;  so  that  the  electricity  in  January  is  thirteen  times  more 
energetic  than  in  June.  The  difference  was  found  to  be  much  more 
sensible  during  serene  than  cloudy  weather,  and,  setting  out  from 
June,  the  electricity  of  the  air  in  serene  weather  was  found  to  exceed 
the  electricity  observed  during  a  clouded  sky,  in  proportion  as  January 
was  approached,  in  which  month  the  ratio  was  more  than  4  to  1.  The 
powerful  electric  intensity  of  the  air  during  a  serene  sky  in  winter 
must  be  considered  as  a  remarkable  fact.  A  high  electric  intensity 
was  always  observed  during  fog  and  snow. 

Atmospheric  electricity  seems  to  depend  for  its  supply  chiefly  on 
evaporation.  It  can  be  proved  by  experiment  that  the  evaporation  of 
water  from  heated  bodies  disturbs  the  electrical  equilibrium,  the  + 
electricity  being  carried  off  by  the  vapotir,  while  the  —  electricity  is  left 
behind  in  the  vessel,  or  is  carried  off  by  its  support.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce this  result,  however,  some  chemical  change  seems  to  be  necessary, 
since  the  evaporation  of  pure  water  fails  to  produce  electrical  dis- 
tiu'bance.  When  water  is  evaporated  from  alkaline  solutions  the 
vapour  carries  off  —  and  leaves  +  electricity  behind ;  but  the  reverse 
of  this  takes  place  when  water  is  evaporated  from  an  acid  or  from 
neutral  saline  solutions,  including  sea-salt.  During  the  processes  of 
vegetation,  in  which  water  is  largely  separated  from  the  other  con- 
stituents of  plants,  there  is  also  electrical  disturbance.  Volcanic 
eruptions  and  conflagrations  are  also  accompanied  by  strong  electrical 
excitement.  The  friction  of  wind,  dust,  &c.,  is  also  a  source  of  atmos- 
pheric electricity.  Dr.  Livingstone  ('  Missionary  Travels,  &c.,  in  South 
Africa,'  1857)  states  that  in  the  Kalahari  Desert,  during  the  dry 
season,  a  hot  wind  occasionally  blows,  and  it  is  "  in  such  an  electrio 
state  that  a  bunch  of  ostrich  feathers  held  a  few  seconds  against  it, 
becomes  as  highly  chaiged  as  if  attached  to  a  powerful  electrical 
machine,  and  clasps  the  advancing  hand  with  a  sharp  crackling  sound." 
Even  the  motion  of  a  native  in  lus  kaross  is  sufficient  to  produce 
therein  a  stream  of  small  sparks. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  accounting  for  the  presence  of  free 
electricity  in  the  air.  Perhaps  the  best  theory  is  tiiat  started  by  Eales 
('Phil.  Trans.'  1767-8),  and  extended  by  Sir  John  Herschol  {*  Encyc. 
Brit.,'  8th  ed..  Art.  Meteorology).  We  will  state  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  natiue  of  the  theoxy.  "V^^en  water  evaporates  it  is  supposed  to 
pass  off  in  the  form  of  little  vesicles  of  moisture,  each  vesicle  charged 
with  electricity  of  too  low  a  tension  to  dischaige  itself  into  neighbour- 
ing vesicles,  or  to  escape  by  conduction  thi'ough  a  moist  atmosphere. 
If,  however,  a  tall  pointed  conductor,  a  flame,  or  a  colunm  of  smoke, 
be  introduced,  the  air  may  give  off  a  portion  of  electricity  by  contact 
dischai^.  But  if  we  suppose  a  number  of  the  particles  of  vapour 
thus  electrified  to  be  condensed  by  cold  into  a  drop  of  water,  the  whole 
of  the  electricity  would  be  collected  on  the  surface  of  such  drop  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  tension.  Suppose  one  such  drop  to  be 
1000  times  the  siase  of  one  of  its  constituent  particles,  the  diameter 
will  be  increased  10  times  and  the  sur&ce  100  times,  while  the  elec- 
tricity being  the  stun  of  the  1000  globules  wiU  be  increased  1000  times 
on  the  surface  of  the  drop  with  a  tenfold  density  or  tienaion.  The 
comparatively  high  electric  state  of  fog,  and  of  snow,  is  thus  ex- 
plained. Every  globule  of  moistiu^  of  which  it  consists  has  a  coating 
of  electricity,  which  it  wiU  part  with  to  the  surface  of  any  conductor, 
and  the  denser  the  fog,  and  the  larger  its  globules,  the  greater  is  the 
quantity  of  electricily  set  free.  This  theory  also  explains  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  air  as  occasioned  by  the  deposit  of  dew,  and  also  the 
daily  variation  in  tension ;  for  the  air  losing  a  great  deal  of  vapour  by 
a  deposit  of  dew,  by  night  the  electricity  is  at  its  minimum.  It 
increases  as  fresh  vapour  arises  under  the  influence  of  the  ascending 
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■un  *  decreases  as  the  growing  warmth  of  the  air  enables  it  to  hold  a 
■till  larger  amount  of  vapour  uncondensed,  and  as  the  vapour  itself 
rises  rapidly  to  form  cloud;  increases  again  towards  the  evening,  when 
dew  begins  to  form  at  sunset  and  vapour  to  settle  into  slobules,  and 
onoe  more  decreases  as  the  number  of  these  electrified  globules  dimi- 
nishes by  deposition  and  diffusion.  A  large  portion  of  the  electricity 
near  the  sur&ce  is  returned  to  the  earth  by  slow  conduction,  and  the 
more  so  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  moist.  The  great  and  sudden 
increase  of  electrical  tension,  sufficient  to  produce  a  flash  of  lightning, 
and  a  torrent  of  rain,  will  be  noticed  under  Lightnino  ;  Rain. 

The  aurora  borealis,  and  some  other  meteoric  appearances,  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere.    [Polab  Lights.] 

ELECTRICITY,  ANIMAL.     [Electeicitt  of  Obganic  Beings, 
Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

ELECTRICITY,  Medical  applieatian  of,  Asupposed  analogy  between 
electricity  and  the  nervous  power  has  led  to  the  employment  of  this 
agent,  parUciilarly  in  diseases  connected  with  defective  nervous  eneigy, 
and  {dso  in  cases  of  defective  secretion,  perhaps  .originating  in  a  similar 
cause.    The  influence  of  electricity  on  the  human  system  differs  much 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  is  continued,  and  the  degree  of  intensity.    It  also 
differs  in  its  action  according  as  it  is  abstracted  from,  or  conununicated 
to,  the  individual    When  applied  in  a  moderate  degree  of  intensity,  it 
occasions  an  increase  of  nervous  action,  of  sensibility  and  irritability, 
more  vigorous  circulation  of  the  blood,  augmented  warmth,  and  secre- 
tion, especially  cutaneous  transpiration  :  even  the  exhalation  of  plants 
is  much  increased  by  electricity.    When  the  electric  principle  is  more 
intense,  all  these  actions  are  heightened,  often  to  a  painful  degree ; 
while  such  a  degree  of  concentration  as  occurs  during  certain  atmos- 
pheric changes  can  occasion  instant  death.    Death  occasioned  by  this 
means  is  always  followed  by  rapid  decomposition  of  the  body.     The 
diseased  states  in  which  electricity  has  been  found  most  useful  are— in 
asphyxia,  from  any  cause  (except  organic  disease  of  the  heart),  but 
'particularly  from  exposure  to  irrespirable  gases ;  in  certain  asthmatic 
I  diseases ;  and  dyspepsia,  dependent  on  irregular  or  defective  supply  of 
nervous  enei^  to  the  lungs  and  stomach.    It  is,  however,  much 
inferior  to  galvanism  as  a  remedial  agent  in  these  diseases.    (Wilson 
I  Philip '  On  the  Vital  Functions.')    In  local  paralytic  affections,  when 
of  a  chronic  character,  electricity,  duly  persevered  with,  has  been  found 
very  useful :  in  a  case  of  dysphagia,  troja  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus, 
the  patient  could  only  swallow  when  placed  on  a  seat  resting  on  non- 
conductors and  electrified.    In  deafness  and  loss  of  sight,  when  directed 
by  a  competent  judge,  it  has  restored  the  fimctions  of  seeing  and 
hearing.    Lastly,  in  defective  secretion,  especially  amenorrhoea,  it  has 
proved  of  service.    Recently,  M.  Becquerel  and  others  have  employed 
electricity,  with  complete  success  in  six  cases,  where  the  milk  has  been 
suppressed,  as  an  exciter  of  the  mammary  secretion. 

ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY.  Electricity,  like  heat  and  light,  both 
affects  and  is  affected  by  chemical  change :  and  just  as  heat  more  often 
appears  as  a  cause  or  consequence  of  chemical  change  than  does  light, — 
Bo  galvanic,  or  low-tension  (voltaic)  electricity  is  more  prominently 
concerned  as  cause  or  effect  in  chemical  change,  than  is  the  so-called 
f rictional  or  high-tension  electricity.  Hence,  in  electro-chemistry,  the 
relation  of  chemical  change  to  galvanic  electricity  has  almost  exclusively 
to  be  considered. 

The  order  will  be  adopted  of  considering  (1)  the  chemical  changes 
effected  by  a  galvanic  current;  (2)  the  galvanic  current  produced  by 
ohemical  changes. 

If  the  two  poles  of  a  battery  be  brought  into  contact  with  two  points 
of  a  homogeneous  substance,  the  substance  may  either  conduct  the 
current  without  suffering  chemical  change,  it  may  refuse  to  conduct 
the  current  at  all,  or  finally  it  may  conduct  the  current  and  suffer 
chemical  change. 

No  instance  is  known  in  which  a  true  chemical  compound  con- 
ducts a  current  without  suffering  chemical  alteration ;  but  substances 
which  are  simple,  as  far  as  evidence  goes,  may  refuBe  to  conduct  a 
current.  Moreover  no  chemical  compound  substance  conducts  unless 
in  a  state  of  liquefaction,  such  liquefaction  being  caused  either  by  solu- 
tion in  media  or  by  igneous  fusion. 

As  a  class,  the  metals  are  the  best  conductors  of  electricity.  With 
regard  to  the  resistance  offered  to  a  galvanic  current  by  various  con- 
ductors, some  of  which  are  unaltered,  some  decomposed  by  it,  we  may 
compare  the  numbers  of  the  following  table  (Buff,  Zamminer,  and  Kopp  's 
'Lehrbuch'),  in  which  the  resistance  to  the  same  galvanic  current 
offered  by  the  same  lengths  and  thicknesses  of  some  conducting  sub- 
stances is  given,  the  resistance  offered  by  sHver  being  taken  as  \jmty : — 

Silver       •...,,..  I'OOO 

Copper  (etaetnlcallj  pure) 1*043 

Copper  (oommerolal)  •        .        •        •        •  1*370 

Brass  (composition  not  itated)       •        ,        .    .  5*372 

I'Ott 9.437 

Platlnnm ,    ,  0*590 

German  silver  (composition  not  stntcd)       .        .  12*400 

Mercury        ........  39*238 

Salphuric  add  (sp.  gr.  1*3  to  1*36)     .        .        .  761733000 

Sulphate  of  Einc  (3S*68  per  emt,  of  anhydrous  )  ,,«,««,«  ««« 

salt  in  solution .  |  11019013-000 

Sulphate  of  cbpper  (20-83  per  cmt.  of  nnbydrous  \  ...nQiotx.nnn 
•alt  in  solution) j  14809320-000 


From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  latter  three  of  these 
substanetfB  are  decomposed  during  the  passage  of  the  current  through 
them.  The  presence  of  more  than  one  element  in  brass  and  Gennaa 
silver  is  not  in  contradiction  to  the  general  rule  laid  do¥m ;  for  the 
metals  present  in  these  alloys  are  not  in  chemical  union,  and  the  alloy 
conducts  the  current  in  the  same  manner  as  would  a  bundle  of  wires 
consisting  in  part  of  one  metal,  in  part  of  the  other.  The  coDductiag 
power  of  the  metallic  conductors  is  diminished  by  an  increase  of  tenn- 
perature,  that  of  the  compound  solutions  is  always  increased. 

In  examining  the  nature  of  the  changes  wrou^t  in  compound  con- 
ductors when  submitted  to,  and  therefore  decomposed  by,  the  electric 
current,  it  ¥dll  be  convenient  to  suppose,  in  the  firat  place,  that  Uie 
poles  by  which  the  current  is  led  through  the  substance  are  themselvee 
chemically  inactive,  that  Ib,  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  acted  on  by 
any  of  the  products  of  decomposition.  In  practice,  when  this  passivity 
is  desired,  the  poles  are  usually  made  of  platinum,  and  i^OB  will  in  the 
sequel  be  always  tacitly  assumed  to  be  ihe  case,  imless  the  oontraty  be 
expressed. 

The  decomposition  of  a  compound  substance  by  galvanic  electricity 
is  called  the  eUetrolytU  of  that  substance.  The  body  so  decomposed  ia 
called  an  electrolyte.  The  two  poles  between  which  the  current  pistw 
through  the  electrolyte  are  the  dectrodet.  The  positive  ^  +  )  electrode, 
or  arMdCf  is  the  one  m  metallic  connexion  with  the  inactive  element  of 
the  battery  (Platinum,  Carbon).  The  negative  (— )  electrode,  or  caikode, 
is  in  connexion  with  the  active  or  attacked  element  of  the  acting  battery 
(Zinc).  The  products  of  electrolysis  of  the  electrolyte  are  aometimes 
called  uma»  That  ion  which  appears  at  the  negative  electrode  or  cathode 
is  the  cation  ;  that  at  the  positive  electrode  or  anode  is  called  the  anion,. 
(According  to  strict  analogy^  this  latter  nomenclature  should  be  in- 
verted.) 

Thus,  if  the  two  platiniun  poles  of  a  battery  be  inserted  into  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  hydrogen  (hydrochloric  acid),  chlorine  is  liberated 
at  the  positive  electrode  or  pole,  and  hydrogen  at  the  n^gatiTe  one :  in 
the  manner  of  the  skeleton  diagram : — 


If  water  be  substituted  for  hydrochloiio  aoid,  oxygen  appears  at  the 
positive  pole,  hydrogen  at  the  negative  one.  If  solutions  of  other 
chlorides  be  used,  sudi  as  chloride  of  copper,  of  gold,  &,c,  the  metal  ia 
precipitated  at  the  same  pole  (the  negative)  at  which  the  hydrogen  wai 
evolved,  tiie  chlorine  at  the  positive  one.  In  accordance  with  that 
terminology  built  upon  the  indistinct  notion  that  unlike  things  seek  to 
approach,  and  that,  conversely,  things  which  seek  one  another  do  so  by 
virtue  of  dissimilarity  or  oppositenees  of  their  conditions,  those  ions 
which  appear  at  the  ne^;ative  pole  are  called  electro-positive,  ^oee  whieh 
are  set  free  at  the  positive  pole  are  called  electro-negativew  Thus,  in  the 
instances  given : — 

+  — 

H  O  .        •       .  Water. 

H  CI  ...  Chloride  of  h3rdrogeii« 

Cu  CI  .        .        .  Chloride  of  copper. 

Au  CI  •     .        .    .  Chloride  of  gold. 

the  elements  in  the  first  colunm  are  electro-positive,  those  in  the  seooni 
electro-negative. 

If  now,  instead  of  binary  compounds  of  this  kind  we  submit  aqueous 
solutions  of  oxygen  acids,  or  salts  of  such,  to  electrolysis,  we  find  that 
in  the  first  instance,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  the  free  acids  (or  hydrogen 
salts)  Inrdrogen  is  liberated  at  the  negative  pole  and  oxygen  at  the  positive 
one.  If  a  metallic  salt  of  such  an  add  be  electrolysed,  the  metal  is 
deposited  at  the  pole  where  hydrogen  is  liberated,  whUe  oxygen,  as 
before,  escapes  at  the  positive  pole.  It  is  by  laying  weight  upon  the 
analogy  of  decomposition,  in  the  cases  of  binary  salts  and  oujgeai  ones, 
that  £e  similari^  of  their  constitution  has  been  supported.  For,  if 
we  imagine  the  electric  ciurent  to  enter  the  electrolyte  by  the  positive 
pole  (anode),  and  to  withdraw  all  the  negative  atoms  (chlorine)  of  the 
molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  contact  with  it;  as  the  hydrogen 
so  freed  does  not  escape  in  loco,  it  is  em  to  imagine  the  ^ms  of 
hydrogen  to  decompose  the  molecules  of  nydrochloric  aoid  in  their 
neighbourhood,  libenrting  hydrogen  again,  and  that  these  decompose 
fresh  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid,  Uberatlng  hydrogen,  and  so  00. 
So  that,  wherever  the  cathode  may  be,  that  is,  wherever  the  negative 
pole  is  situated  and  such  successive  decomposition  has  to  oease,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  current  finding  a  metallic  conductor  (the  cathode)  by 
which  it  may  leave  the  electrolyte,  it  is  clear  that  there  hydrogen  will 
be  evolved.    As  the  results  of  tne  electrolysis  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
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Bulphatas  are  analogous  with  those  of  hydrochloric  add  and  the  chlo- 
rides, namely  the  appearance  of  hydrogen  or  metal  at  the  negative  pole, 
and  oxygen  or  chlorine  at  the  positive  one,  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose 
the  two  to  be  similarly  constituted ;  and  that  sulphates,  nitrates,  ftc., 
are  made  up,  like  the  chlorides^  of  two  parts,  one  electro-positiTe  the 
other  eleotro-ii^gative : — 

+  —  +  — 

H  CI  H  S0« 

Co  CI  Cu  SO. 


Ca 


NO. 


This  hypothesis  of  the  constitution  of  oxygen  salts  is  supported  1^ 
the  law  of  equivalent  electrolysis,  which  we  shall  discuss  dix^tly.  It 
requires,  however,  the  assumption  of  hypothetical  substances,  S0«,  NO^ 
Ac,  which  are  not  separated  as  such,  like  chlorine,  but  must  be  decom- 
posed, as  soon  as  formed,  into  oxygen,  which  appears,  and  the  anhydrous 
acid,  80^  ^0^  &c,  which  finds  water  with  which  to  combine.  It  is 
these  hypothetical  molecules,  SO^  N0„  &c.,  which  must  be  supposed 
to  be  successively  liberated  by  the  hberated  atoms  of  hydrogen  or 
metal  from  the  molecules  of  the  salt,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the 
case  with  the  halogens  in  binaiy  compounds.  However,  the  necessity 
for  this  hypothesis  cannot  be  considered  as  very  hostile  to  the  haloidid 
constitution  of  oxygen  salts,  for  many  instances  are  known  where  the 
actual  ultimate  products  of  electrolysis  (or  ions)  appear,  by  the  strongest 
possible  analogies,  to  be  products  due  to  the  chemicid  action  between 
the  initial  ions  and  the  unaltered  electrolyte  in  contact  with  them. 
Thus,  if  instead  of  chloride  of  copper,  chloride  of  sodium  be  submitted 
to  electrolysis,  chlorine  as  before  is  evolved  at  the  positive  pole,  while 
at  the  negative  not  sodium  but  hydrogen  is  evolved.  Now  Cu  CI  and 
NaCl  are  certainly  chemically  similar.  Further,  if  the  anhydrous 
salt  be  employed  in  the  fused  state,  sodium  is  actually  liberated : 
finally,  if  sodium  were  set  free  in  an  aqueous  solution  at  the  negative 
pole,  the  products  would  be  the  same  as  they  are  actually  found  to  be, 
for  water  would  be  decomposed,  soda  formed,  and  hydrogen  evolved. 
Again,  by  altering  the  nature  of  the  positive  electrode,  we  may  a£fect 
the  nature  of  the  ion  appearing  there.  Thus,  if  the  electrolyte  be 
dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  the  podtive  deetrode  be  of  zinc  amalgam, 
the  oxygen  which,  had  the  podtive  electrode  been  platinum,  would 
have  been  liberated  there,  combines  with  the  dnc  and  dissolves  as 
sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  sulphuric  add.  Or,  further,  even  by  altering 
the  strength  of  the  dectrolyte  (sulphuric  acid),  the  products  may  be 
affected ;  for  unless  the  add  be  dilute,  a  part  of  the  oxygen,  instead 
of  escapiog  as  such,  combines  with  the  water  to  form  HO,,  which 
dissolves  in  the  electrolyte.  It  is,  indeed,  on  the  power  we  have  of 
altering  the  nature  of  the  ions,  that  the  construction  of  constant 
batteries  depends.  In  Daniell's  for  instance,  the  hydn^n,  which 
would  collect  at  the  negative  pole  (which  is  of  copper)  and  check  the 
current  by  interposing  a  partial  cushion  of  a  non-conducting  gas,  is 
made,  by  placing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  round  this  pole,  to 
predpitate  an  equivalent  (chemiad  and  dectrical)  of  metallic  copper, 
itself  being  converted  into  water  and  combining  as  such  with  the  sul- 
.  phuric  add  of  the  sulphate  of  copper;  whereby  the  electrode  continues 
to  be  coated  with  fresh  portions  of  metallic  copper.  In  Qrove's  and 
Bunion's  batteries,  again,  the  hydrogen  which  would  be  liberated  at 
the  negative  pole  is  there  instantly  oxidised  to  water  by  the  nitric 
add  which  surrounds  it. 

In  organic  compounds,  where  the  electrolyte  is  often  of  a  very 
complex  nature,  it  is  frequently  difficult  or  imposmble  to  recognise  the 
primitive  ion,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  products  of  its  action  upon 
the  electrolyte  in  contact  with  it. 

It  is  in  oonddering  the  products  of  electrolysis,  or  ions  of  an  elec- 
trolyte, that  the  atomic  theory  recdves  prominent  illustration;  or, 
conversdy,  it  is  from  the  atomic  hypothesis  that  the  dearest  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  process  of  electrolysis. 

Suppose  the  current  from  a  battery  to  pass  by  one  electrode  into  a 

veaael  of  water :  let  the  other  pole  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  chloride 

of  copper,  and  let  an  arc  of  platinum  be  placed  with  one  limb  in  each 

vesseL    The  current  from  the  battery  will  enter  the  water  by  the 

podtive  electrode  P,,  will  traverse  the  water  and  escape  by  the  negative 

deetrode  N^ ;  passing  along  the  arc,  it  will  enter  the  solution  of  copper 

by  the  positive  electrode  P„  traverse  it,^and  escape  by  the  negative 

electrode  N, :  thus  regaining  the  battery  after  having  traversed  both 

Teasels.    Now  from  what  has  been  sdd  before,  it  is  self  evident  that 

for  every  atom  or  equivalent  of  oxygen  liberated  at  P^  there  must  be 

an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  liberated  at  N„  that  is,  if  the  whole  of  each 

ion  set  free  -escapes.    Further,  that  for  every  atom  or  equivalent  of 

chlorine  liberated  at  P,,  there  must  be  an  atom  or  equivalent  of  copper 

depodted  at  N,  (tmder  the  same  restriction).    In  other  words,  the 

hydrogen  and  oxygen  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  8,  and  the  copper 

and  oxygen  in  tmtt  of  1  to  0*25.    So  much  is  in  accordance  with  the 

purely  chemical  law.    But  it  is  further  found  that  the  quantity  of 

hydrogen  in  the  first  vessel  is  to  that  of  copper  in  the  second  as 

1  to  32,  and  therefore  to  that  of  chlorine  as  1  to  35*5,  so  that  the 

quantities  of  all  four  ions  are  in  the  proportion  of  their  equivalents. 

The  sasne  is  true,  however  many  electrolytes  a  current  has  to  decompose 

in  its  course,  and  this  constitutes  the  great  law  of  equivaient  dectrotysii. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  same  law  is  essentially  true  when 

the  primitive  products  of  decomposition  undergo  further  change  in 

presence  of  the  electrolytes.    Thus^  if  a  current  traverses  two  neutral 


solutions,  the  one  of  sulphate  of  potash  the  other  of  phosphate  of  soda, 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  porous  diaphragm  in 
such  manner  that  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  adds,  freed  at  the 
podtive  dectrodes,  shall  not  mix  with  the  potash  and  soda  at  the 
respective  negative  poles ;  then,  however  long  the  current  has  paased 
through,  not  only  will  the  liberated  phosphoric  add  exactiy  neutralise 
the  liberated  soda  of  the  same  cell,  it  will  also  neutraUse  the  caustic 
potash  of  the  other  one ;  and  the  same  is  true  miUatU  mutandU  of  the 
sulphuric  acid.  For  the  metals  potasdum  and  sodium,  initially  sepa- 
rated, being  equivalent,  will  bv  their  oxidation  give  rise  to  equivalent 
quantities  of  potash  and  soda.  The  meaning  then  of  the  law  of 
equivalent  electrolysis  is,  that  the  power  which  a  current  possesses  of 
effecting  chemical  change  is  exerted  throughout  its  course  in  equal 
degrees  wherever  sudi  daemical  change  is  effected. 

It  follows  that  by  ascertaining  tiie  whole  amount  of  one  ion  libe- 
rated at  any  electrode  of  a  current  which  passes  through  any  number 
of  electrolytes,  we  ascertain  the  quantity  of  every  other  ion  liberated 
by  the  same  current  (or,  of  its  equivalent  derived  bv  secondary  change). 
A  practical  application  of  this  is  exemplified  u  the  construction 
and  use  of  the  voltaic  dectrometer  or  voltameter.  This  instrument  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  cell  containing  acidulated  water,  which  is 
introduced  into  the  current  and  decomposed  by  its  means  between 
two  platinum  electrodes.  By  a  simple  arrangement,  the  amount  of 
hydrogen  liberated  at  the  negative  electrode  is  collected  and  measured. 
Or  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  the  podtive  and  negative  poles  are 
collected  together.  In  the  latter  case,  of  course,  for  every  9  parts  by 
weight  of  the  mixed  gases,  every  other  ion  freed  in  the  circuit  has 
been  liberated  in  quantity  proportional  to  its  equivalent.  The  hydro- 
gen liberated  at  the  negative,  and  the  oxygen  liberated  at  the  podtive 
pole  exhibit  all  the  powerfully  developed  affinities  of  these  dements  in 
the  nascent  state.  Thus  many  oxygenated  or  chlorinated  organic 
bodies  which  refuse  to  part  with  -tibeir  oxygen  or  chlorine  under 
ordinary  ^conditions,  and  which  may  refuse  to  conduct  the  current 
when  pure,  wiU  give  up  their  electro-negative  dements  to  the  hydro- 
gen at  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  current  when,  by  mixture 
with  an  acid  and  aqueous  solution,  they  are  made  to  conduct,  and 
hydrogen  is  furnish^.  Under  the  same  conditions  many  substances 
may  be  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  liberated  at  the  positive  pole.  Thus 
by  mixing  chloroform  wiUi  alcohol  and  diluto  sulphuric  add,  and 
submitting  the  mixture  to  electrolysis,  the  hydrogen  at  the  negative 
pole  replaces  the  chlorine  of  the  chloroform,  and  hydride  of  methyl, 
or  marsh  gas  is  formed  .  Again,  if  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  be 
submitted  to  the  action  of  a  current,  the  podtive  deetrode  of  which  is 
metallic  iron, — ^the  iron  becomes  peroxidised  to  ferric  acid,  and  ferrate 
of  iron  is  formed  at  this  pole.  So,  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potasdum 
gives  when  similarly  treated,  cyanate  of  potash  at  the  positive 
pole.  The  same  powerful  adOinity  is  exhibited  by  other  electro- 
negative ions;  thus,  for  instance,  when  chloride  of  ammonium  in 
solution  is  electrolysed,  chloride  of  nitrogen  is  formed  at  the  podtive 
pole.  It  vdll,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  part  of  the  oxidising 
action  of  electrolytic  oxygen  may  be  due  to  the  formation  of  binoxide 
of  hydrogen,  as  before  mentioned,  or  perhaps,  to  that  of  a  still  higher 
oxide  (ozone).  That  the  electrode  itself  may  undergo  change  by  the 
action  of  the  ion  liberated  upon  it,  has  already  been  exemplified.  An 
instructive  instance  is  furnished  by  the  electrolysis  of  fused  chloride 
of  silver,  when  the  dectrodes  are  of  silver.  In  this  case  silver  is 
deposited  in  crystals  upon  the  negative  deetrode,  while  the  chlorine 
at  the  podtive  one  combines  with  the  silver  of  which  that  electrode  is 
formed.  Thus  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  electrolyte  remains 
unchanged,  ^but  fresh  portions  of  silver  are  continually  being  trans- 
ferred through  it,  from  the  podtive  to  the  negative  electrode. 

If  a  current  be  led  through  a  solution  of  various  metallic  salts,  the 
metal  precipitated  at  the  negative  pole  is  not  an  alloy  of  all  the  metals 
present.  Some  metals  are  predpitated  in  preference  to  others,  and 
the  whole  quantity  of  one  metd  present  is  precipitated  before  the 
second  commences  to  be  thrown  down.  Thus,  from  a  solution  of 
copper  and  iron  salts,  the  copper  is  predpitated  before  the  iron,  from 
a  mixture  of  iron  and  dnc  salts  the  iron  is  precipitated  before  the 
zinc ;  finally,  from  a  mixture  of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  the  copper 
is  predpitated  first,  then  the  iron,  and  lastly  the  zinc.  Zinc  is  thus 
said  to  be  more  electro-positive  than  iron,  iron  more  electro-podtive 
than  copper,  &c.  Compared  with  regard  to  their  dectro-podtiye 
characters  the  metals  are  related  to  one  another  as  follows  :-— 


Potasdum, 

Sodium, 

Hanganescj 

Zinc, 

Cadmium, 

Iron, 

Nickd, 

Cobalt, 

Lead, 


Tin, 

Copper, 

Silver, 

Mercury, 

Palladium, 

Platinum, 

Rhodium, 

Iridium, 

Gold. 


The  first  being  the  most  podtive,  the  last  the  most  negative. 

It  is  by  the  use  of  compounds  free  from  water,  and  rendered 
conductors  by  fusion,  that  the  most  easily  oxidisable  metals  are 
reduced  from  combination  by  means  of  the  electric  current.  Thus, 
fused  caustic  soda  yields  oxygen  at  the  podtive  x>cle,  and  metallic 
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Bodiaiii  at  the  negatire  one.  The  chlorides  of  altuniniomi  magneeium, 
barium,  calcium,  etc.,  yield  up  their  metal  at  the  negative  pole.  In 
8uch  electrolysis,  special  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
metal  from  becoming  re-oxidised,  for  the  details  of  reduction  .by  such 
means,  see  Aluminium,  Calcium,  Maoitebium,  ftc.  It  may  be  here 
mentioned,  that  for  this  purpose  it  is  usual  to  employ  mixed  chlorides, 
the  malting  points  of  such  mixtures  being  lower  than  thoto  of  the 
simple  chlorides,  and  the  purity  of  the  reduced  metal  not  being 
impaired  by  the  presence  of  other  metals  in  the  electrolyte,  because 
the  more  electro-positive  is  sepaiwted  in  preference  to  the  lees  electro- 
positive. 

An  example  of  the  impoHamce  of  the  light  which  may  be  thrown  upon 
the  constitution  of  a  compound  substance  b^  the  electrolytic  separa- 
tion of  its  parts  into  the  most  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  of 
its  constituents,  is  furnished  by  the  behaviour  of  the  salts  of  the  fatty 
acids  towards  the  electric  current.  If  valerianate  of  potash,  whose 
empirical  formula  is  KO  CjoHgOg,  be  electrolysed  by  means  of  plati- 
num electrodes  separated  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  potassium  (that  is, 
potash  and  hydrogen),  appear  at  the  negative  pole,  while  carbonic  add 
and  butyl  appear  at  the  positive. 

KOOj^n^Os  +  nHO  s=  H  +  KO  -f  C,H,  +  2C0,  +  (n— 1)  HO 

yalerianatc  of  potash.  Butyl. 

Whence  the  formula  expressing  the  electro-chemical  constitution  of 
valerianic  acid  is  derived. 

H,  0,1X9,  SCO,. 

If  a  piece  of  zinc  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  so  that  ^  part  of  it  is  above  the  liquid,  an  inactive  metal,  such  as 
platinum  (that  is,  one  which  is  not  attacked  by  the  acid),  which  con- 
nects the  part  of  the  zinc  attacked  with  the  part  above  the  liquid,  is 
found  to  be  traversed  by  an  electric  current.  This  is  the  type  of  the 
formation  of  all  electrical  currents  by  chemical  change.  And  if  we 
assume  arbitrarily  that  the  current  passes  only  in  one  direction, — 
namely,  from  the  part  of  the  zinc  attacked  to  the  part  unattacked, — 
then  the  direction  of  the  current  in  this  example  gives  us  the  direction 
of  the  current  ih  all  other  cases  where  metals  are  attacked  by  acids. 
Hence  when,  in  the  same  acid,  two  metals  are  placed,  of  wmch  the 
one  is  attacked,  the  other  unattacked,  by  the  acid,  a  ciirrent  passes 
through  the  liquid  from  the  attacked  to  the  imattacked  metal,  if 
metallic  contact  be  established  between  them  above  the  liquid.  But  if 
such  metallic  connector  be  broken,  and  the  ends  plunged  into  a  liquid 
containing  an  electrolyte  {Jfg.  1),  theti  such  an  arrangement  of  active 
and  passive  metal  constitutes  a  battery.  The  most  simple  method  of 
interpreting  such  an  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  "  signs  "  of  its 
parts  electrically  considered,  is  by  remembering  that  the  part  of  the 
zinc  immersed  is  positive ;  the  part  out  of  the  acid,  together  with  the 
connecting  wire  and  attacked  electrode,  is  negative ;  the  opposite  elec- 
trode, where  the  chlorous  element  is  eliminated,  together  with  the 
whole  of  its  platinum  ccnnection,  as  far  as  the  surEace  of  the  liquid  in 
the  battery,  is  positive.  The  part  inunersed  in  the  liquid  of  the 
battery  is  negative.  This  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the 
positive  ion  is  liberated  at  the  electrode  in  connection  with  the  positive 
element  of  the  battery,  the  negative  ion  at  that  connected  with  the 
negative  elements  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  ions  appearing 
at  the  two  electrodes  are  not  ahsolutely  positive  and  negative  towards 
one  another.  All  that  is  known  is  that  they  are  in  the  same  relation 
with  regard  to  sign,  as  are  the  elements  of  the  battery  by  whose  action 
they  are  separated ;  and  that  thus,  with  regard  to  sign,  all  we  know  on 
decomposing  chloride  of  silver  by  means  of  a  Orove's  battexy  is  that 

Ag  :  CI : :  Zn  :  Ft. 

That  electric  currents  are  established  between  the  active  and  passive 
points  of  a  metal,  and  that  the  positive  current  passes  from  the  active 
to  the  passive  part,  is  seen  in  the  example  of  so-called  passive  iron.  If 
clean  iron  be  dipped  into  strong  nitric  acid,  no  evolution  of  gas  occurs, 
and  the  iron  is  not  acted  on.  If  another  piece  of  iron  be  first  plunged 
into  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  into  the  strong  nitric  acid,  the  decom- 
position set  up  in  the  dilute  acid  is  carried  on  in  the  strong  acid.  It 
is  possible  thus  in  one  and  the  same  acid  to  have  two  pieces  of  the 
same  metal,  the  one  of  which  is  active  and  the  other  passive.  On  con- 
necting the  two,  a  current  passes  through  the  connector,  just  as  if 
platinum  had  been  employed  instead  of  the  passive  iron.  Nickel  may 
by  the  same  means  be  brought  into  the  passive  state,  and  a  batteiy 
formed  of  elements  of  active  and  passive  nickel.  It  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  describe  the  conditions  under  which  the  passivity 
of  iron  is  destroyed  or  preserved. 

The  power  possessed  by  high  tension  or  frictional  electricity  of 
effecting  chemical  change  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  low 
tension  or  galvanic  electricity;  and  in  many  cases  where  chemical 
change  accompanies  frictional  electricity,  it  may  be  traced  to  the  accom- 
panying forces  of  light  and  heat. 

If  an  electric  spark  be  made  to  pass  through  an  atmosphere  of  mixed 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  water,  the  nitrogen  combines  with  the  oxygen  in 
part  and  in  part  with  the  hydrogen,  the  two  products  so  formed 
combining  together. 

If  a  spark  be  made  tc  pass  through  water  by  means  of  exceedingly 


fine  platinum  points,  minute  bubbles  of  hydrogen  and  uLygeu  collect 
at  the  poles. 

Mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  liydrogen  and  chlorine,  an 
exploded  on  passing  a  spark  Umnigh  them. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  formation  of  high  tension  eleo 
tricity  by  chemical  change : — 

The  insulated  grate  of  a  stove  in  which  coal  is  burning  is  found  to 
be  negatively  electricaL  If  hydrogen  passes  through  a  metal  tube,  and 
is  then  burned,  the  tube  is  found  to  be  n^atively  electricaL  If  dry 
air  and  chlorine  be  passed  through  a  thin  copper  tube,  the  latter 
becomes  negatively  electrical ;  if  the  product  be  &en  passed  through  a 
platimmi  tube,  the  latter  becomes  positively  electricaL 

With  regard  to  the  relative  powers  of  low  and  high  teiuion  elec- 
tricity to  effect  chemical  change,  it  has  been  found  that — "  A  wire  of 
platinum  and  a  wire  of  zinc,  each  Mh  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  placed 
j^ths  of  an  inch  apart,  and  inunersed  to  a  depth  of  fths  of  an  inch  in 
an  acid  consisting  of  one  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  four  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  at  a  tempexature  of  60°  Fahr.,  and  connected  at  their  other 
extremities  by  a  copper  wire  18  feet  long  and  ^th  of  an  indi  thick, 
yield  as  much  electricity  in  about  three  seconds  of  thne  as  a  Leyden 
battery  exposing  a  surface  of  8500  square  inches,  charged  bj  80  turns 
of  a  plate-glass  machine  50  inches  in  diameter  in  full  action." 
ELECTRODE.    [Eleotbo-chkmistry.] 

ELECTRO-DYKAHICS.  In  ordmary  electricity,  that  fluid  when 
developed  takes  a  position  of  equilibrium,  dependent  on  the  oonductisg 
power  of  the  medium  on  which  it  is  disposed,  on  the  non-conducting 
power  of  the  medium  by  which  it  Ib  enveloped,  and  on  the  Isw  of  force, 
whether  of  attraction  or  repulsion,  between  the  elementaiy  portions  of 
electricity.  The  motions  of  electrised  bodies  are  only  results  of  the 
statical  equilibrium  of  this  fluid,  and  do  not  therefore  belong  to  electro- 
dynamics. The  mode  of  calculating  such  effects  may  be  found  under 
the  head  ELECTRicrrt,  Commok.  These  effects  are,  moreover,  of  the 
same  nature,  whether  the  source  of  electricity  be  by  means  of  friction, 
or  by  chemical  action,  as  in  the  voltaic  pile,  the  nature  of  the  elec- 
tricities in  these  cases  differing  from  each  otiier  only  in  the  mode  of 
their  production  [Elbctbicitt]  ;  but  when  the  coutraiy  electricities 
are  no  soo&er  produced  than  re- combined,  again  re-produced,  and  again 
re-combined,  a  new  class  of  phenomena-arises  beloi^ging  tb  electricity  as 
it  were  iti  motion.   Buppoise,  for  exanqfte,  that  the  plate  ▲  is  a  constant 
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sotiroe  of  positive  electricity,  the  plate  B  in  like  manner  a  bonaiant 
source  of  negative  electricity  of  equal  intensity;  tlutt  a  c,  B  c,  are  two 
conducting  rods  communicating  with  each ;  the  electridttes  immediately 
combine  when  the  conductors  are  made  to  touch  at  0,  and  for  an  instaat 
the  whole  may  be  conceived  to  be  ui  the  neutral  state,  bat  ▲  being  the 
next  instant  replenished  with  positive  and  B  with  ne^itivc  electricity, 
the  same  combination  takes  place  over  again,  the  same  neatndity  suc- 
ceeds, and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  rod  a  c  b  is  in  a  different  condition 
from  one  in  its  natural  state,  since  electrical  charges  are  continually 
pouring  through  it  from  a  and  B ;  and  again  it  is  in  a  diflerent  con- 
dition from  an  electrised  rod,  since  we  cannot  at  any  moment  say 
that  it  is  charged  positively  rather  than  negatively.  Hence  we  cannot 
infer  that  it  should  attract  rsither  than  repel  an  electrised  boll  d,  since 
there  is  as  much  reason  for  one  event  as  tne  other,  and  in  point  of  fact 
we  find  that  it  neither  will  attract  nor  repel  o.  We  have  here  a  posi- 
tive current  of  electricity  issuing  from  a  and  a  negative  from  B,  and  no 
efifect  of  attraction  or  repulsion  is  produced  on  an  electrised  point  as  in 
statical  electricity.  How  then  is  its  state  recognised  f  First  by  touch ; 
for  if  we  touch  the  rod  aob,  a  series  of  shocks  is  fdt,  the  inter- 
val between  two  succeeding  ones  being  inappreciable ;  and  secondly, 
powerful  chemical  decomposition  may  be  effected.  [Qalvanish; 
ElbotrO-Chehibtbv.]  But,  thirdly,  we  may  recognise  it  mechanically 
by  presentji^  to  A  B  another  rod  a'b'  under  exactly  similar  drcum* 
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stances,  when  the  effects  of  the  currents  in  a  b,  a'b',  wiH  be  reocgnised 
by  the  visible  motions  of  the  rods,  provided  they  be  fnee  to  inoTe  while 
their  communication  with  the  proper  sources  of  electricity  remains 
unbroken :  for  example,  if  their  extremities  be  immersed  in  cups  of 
mercury  communicatlngwith  the  constant  soiutses  of  the  positive  and 
negative  electricities.  The  laws  of  the  mutual  action  of  electrical 
currents  constitute  the  science  of  electro-dynamics ;  and  previous  to  its 
study  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  reader  should  be  aoquainted  with 
the  construction  and  applications  of  the  galvanic  apparatus,  the  oppo- 
site poles  of  which  afford  the  two  constimt  souroes  (A  B)  of  electricity 
which  we  have  supposed.  These  will  be  found  mider  tixe  head 
Galvanism. 

To  discover  the  laws  of  the  mutoal.actions  of  electrical  ccorents  we 
must  have  recourse  to  experiment.  The  af^Mffatus  required  for  the 
purpose  is  figured  in  books  on  physics,  together  with  a  deecription  ol 
the  mode  of  performing  the  vanous  experiments  by  which  these  law.^ 
have  become  known.  [Eleotro-Maonjstism.]  The  term  {Urectiom  </ 
a  current  is  convenient  when  speaking  of  more  thiUQ  one;  for  instano8^ 
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the  zinc  end  ol  the  pile  being  a  constant  source  of  positive  electrici^ 
and  the  copper  end  of  negative,  a  rod  communicating  with  wires  con- 
nected ra^>ectively  with  these  extremities  will  have  a  current  of 
positive  electridi^  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper,  and  a  negative  currant 
in  a  oontruy  direction;  but  as  it  is  simultaneously  permeated  by  both, 
whea  we  speak  of  the  direction  of  a  current  we  shall  understand  that 
o!  the  positive  ctirrent  to  avoid  ambiguity.^ 

Two  parallel  ciurrents  which  are  directed  in  the  same  way  attract  each 
other,  but  when  directed  in  opposite  ways  they  repel. 

When  rectilineal  currente  form  mutually  an  angle,  the  species  of 
action  which  they  exercise  may  be  thus  defined :  **  Two  portions  of 
currents  will  attract  if  they  are  both  approaching  or  both  receding 
bom  the  vertex  o£  the  angle  which  they  form ;  but  when  one  approaches 
and  the  other  recedes  from  that  angle,  then  they  repel :  **  the  same  law 
holds  in  the  limiting  case  of  parallelism. 
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Let  two  currents  cross  each  other,  as  asb,  oed,  and  suppose  the 
directions  of  the  currents  to  be  those  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  the 
figure;  Hxen,  according  to  this  law,  the  force  between  oe,  eb,  is  re- 
pulsive; and  that  between  CB,  ba,  attractive;  if,  therefore,  ab  is 
fixed,  and  0  BD  moveable,  we  ought  to  have  o  e  tending  towards  a  r, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  D  E  tending  towards  E  b  ;  the  rod  c  e  d,  there- 
fore, has  a  rotatory  motion  impressed  on  it  until  it  is  placed  parallel 
with  A  b  :  this  is  confirmed  by  experiment. 

If  we  now  consider  two  currents  to  form  a  veiy  obtuse  angle,  one  of 
them  approaching,  and  th^  other  receding  from  the  vertex,  we  have 
repulsion ;  let  the  obtuse  angle  be  increased  to  1 80°,  and  in  this  extreme 
case  the  two  currents  merge  into  one :  hence  it  follows  that  the  con- 
secutive parts  of  one  and  Uie  same  current  exercise  a  mutual  repulsion 
on  each  other. 

The  actions  exercised  by  a  rectilineal  current  and  by  a  sinuous 
current,  which  have  generally  the  same  direction  and  are  terminated  at 
the  same  extremities,  are  equal,  the  intensity  of  action  being  supposed 
tbe^same  in  both  cases;  thus,  if  we  suspend  a  moveable  conductor 
between  a  rectilineal  and  a  sinuous  conductor  disposed  so  as  to  repel 
the  first,  this,  after  a  little  oscillation  about  its  mean  place,  will  finally 
rest  in  the  middle  of  the  interval  between  the  conductors. 


Let  us  now  consider  the  action  of  an  indefinite  current  A  B,  on  a 
terminated  current  oe,  which'  is  directed  towards  i ;  the  direction  of 
AB  being  that  indicated  in  the  figure. 

The  portion  b  b  of  the  indefinite  current  repels  B  a,  m  consequence 
of  the  contrary  direction  of  the  cturent  in  the  latter.  Let  us  represent 
this  forca  in  magnitude  and  direction  bv  cg=ca;  also  Asattracts  cB; 
the  force  may  be  represented  by  o.F,  sunilarly  situated  with  o  a;  but 
c^,  the  repulsive  force  of  b  s,  is  dnwn  wiwout  the  angle  B  b  c ;  and 
c  F,  or  the  attractive  force  of  a  e,  must  be  drawn  wittdn  the  angle 
ABa  If  we  now  compound  the  forces  of,  oo,  they  will  manifestly 
produce  a  resultant  o  H  parallel  to  the  indefinite  current  ab.  Hence 
the  terminated  current  will  be  urged  by  a  force  parallel  to  the  other, 
and  in  a  contrary  direction ;  and  by  similar  reasoning  it  is  easily  seen 
that  if  the  direction  of  the  current  0  B  were  contrary  to  that  indicated 
by  the  arrow,  or  receded  from  a  b,  then  the  whole  force  in  c  B  would 
be  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  ab,  and  parallel  to  it. 

Let  us  suppose  o  D  to  be  a  conductor  moveable  round  an  axis  at  o  in 
the  plane  n  D  d",  and  suppose  the  direction  of  its  current  to  be  from 
c  towards  D,  and  that  of  an  indefinite  conductor  a  B  to  be  similar  and 
parallel ;  then  ab  attracting  o  D  will  turn  it  round  o  into  the  position 
CD',  and  the  force  on  the  angle  oe'b  is  then  repulsive,  and  in  ob'a 
attxactive ;  hence  o  d'  wiU  further  tn|i(  found,  and  the  same  direction 


of  rotation  will  bo  continued  in  the  upper  semicircle ;  for  the  force  bk 
attractive  in  the  angle  D"'sf"B,  and  repulsive  in  d" Va.    Hence  a 


continued  rotation  will  be  piroduoed.  This  rotation  will  be  in  the  con- 
trary direction  if  we  change  the  direction  of  the  current  either  in  a  B 
or  an;  or  if,  without  changing  tibe  current,  we  transfer  ab  to  the 
opposite  aide  of  on :  hence  if  ab  be  placed  so  as  to  meet  the  axis  Q, 
there  will  be  no  rotation ;  hence  also  if  the  terminated  current  be 
moveable  round  its  nuddle  point  there  will  be  no  rotation,  since  both 
its  halves  tend  to  rotate  in  contrary  ways.  It  is  easy  to  analyse  in  the 
same  manner  the  action  of  an  indefinite  conductor  on  a  closed  current 
by  considering  its  action  on  each  of  the  parts,  the  general  effect  being 
to  bking  the  moveable  conductor  into  a  position  of  equilibrium  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  indefinite  conductor. 

Tnst4MMi  of  a  single  closed  circuit  we  may  suppose  any  number  of 
them  connected  together  after  an  invariable  manner.  The  action  of  an 
indefinite  current  wiU  still  tend  to  bring  that  system  into  a  plane 
parallel  to  its  direction.  These  systems  hate  been  called  electo*o- 
dynamic  cylinders  and  also  canals  of  currents. 

In  consequence  of  the  electro-chemical  causes  which  are  so  widely 
diffused  through  the  globe,  electrical  currents  are  generated,  which 
give  its  polarity  to  the  magnet,  and  which,  as  is  w^  known,  are 
sufiScient  to  generate  continued  rotation  of  g^veu  currents. 

It  has  been  found  by  Ampere  that  the  actions  of  similar  conductors 
on  points  similarly  situated  are  equal ;  and  tl^t  a  closed  conductor 
exercises  no  action  on  a  circular  eonduotor  moveable  round  a  central 
axis. 

In  seeking  for  the  true  laws  of  elementary  action  of  currents,  a 
decomposition  similar  to  that  of  the  parallelepiped  of  forces  may  be 
employed ;  that  is,  for  the  action  of  an  elementary  current  we  may 
substitute  the  actions  of  the  three  sides  of  a  parallelepiped  terminated 
at  the  same  extremities;* for,  as  before  stated,  if  we  preserve  the 
direction  of  the  currents  we  shall  not  alter  the  action  by  substituting 
any  sinuous  for  a  plane  conductor  with  the  same  extremities. 

We  will  now  i^w  how  the  law  of  force  between  the  elements  of 
currents  may  be  obtained,  which,  when  once  known,  will  reduce  all  the 
phenomena  to  mathematical  calculation. 

To  determine  the  l&yf  of  force  tending  to  or  from  any  element  of  an 
electrical  current,  when  points  of  anoUier  current  are  taken  at  dif- 
ferent distances  but  in  a  given  direction : — 

Let  Ss,  8/  be  the  elements  of  two  electrical  currents,  of  which  the 
intensities  are  i, «',  their  distance  a  unit,  and  /  tl^e  force  mutually 
exercised  in  the  Une  forming  their  nuddle  points ;  hence  /  =  ii' 
&  fa'. 

Let  So-  8o^  be  portions  of  similar  currents  to  the  former,  but  of 
which  the  linear  dimensions  are  y  times  as  great,  and  since  their  mutual 
distance  is  also  v  times  as  great ;  this  force  is  diminished  in  proportion 
to  some  function  of  v,  as  ^  (v) :  hence /'=u'  Ba.  B</.  ^  (y). 

Now  80- = y  fa        80-'  =  y  fa' ;  therefore 

/'  =  u'i^fafa'.^(i/). 

We  should  have  the  same  propoHions  if,  instead  of  elements,  we  took 
conductors  of  any  lengths  but  still  similar,  for  this  is  equivalent  merely 
to  integratiog  the  above  expressions  after  decomposing  the  forces  in 
fixed  directions;    and  since  we  have    experimentally  in  this  case 

/  =  /',  it  follows  that  ^  W  =  "^ ;  that  is,  the  law  is  the  inverse 

square  of  the  distance,  as  in  statical  electricity;  but  we  must  observe 
that  the  directions  of  the  currents  are  here  supposed  to  make  given 
angles  with  the  joining  line  p. 

The  following  theorems  are  taken  from  Mr.  Murphy's  '  Electricity/ 
to  which  we  refer  for  the  demonstrations,  which  are  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  persons  a  little  acquainted  with  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus. 

Let  a  right  line  p  join  the  middles  of  the  elements  fa,  fa'  of  two 
cuxrents,  being  inclined  respectively  to  those  elements  at  the  angles 
6^  e^,  the  planes  of  which  angles  are  mutually  inclined  at  an  angle  ^,  and 
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let  p,  p*  be  the  intenisitiee  of  the  currents ;  the  mutual  action  of  these 
two  elements  will  then  be  represented  in  all  cases  bj  the  formula 

-^—^ — \  sin  8,  sin  a*  COB  ^  —  4  cos  8  cos  (K  J. 


=«.'».»^.  -*|(,*S) 


Let  R  8,  Ri  8|  be  the  final  values  of  v  and  8  for  any  g^ren  current 
of  which  8b  is  an  element,  8i'  remaining  as  before ;  then  the  total 
action  of  this  electrical  current  on  the  element  8i  in  the  direction  of 
its  length  will  be 


/Coa^e'       Cos'e\ 


This  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the  preceding  formula. 

Henoe  an  indefinite  current,  for  which  R,  R^  are  infinite,  exerts  no 
longitudinal  action  on  hi ;  only  a  normal  force.  This  coincides  with 
what  has  been  before  shown  for  the  action  of  an  indefinite  current  on 
a  terminated  conductor.  The  same  property  holds  true  for  a  closed 
current,  since  in  this  case  6 -6^  R=Ri. 

From  hence  it  is  easy  to  find  the  total  action  of  a  fixed  current,  or  a 
moveable  rectilineal  current. 

The  action  of  a  closed  current,  or  an  element  of  another  current, 
which  is  turned  in  all  possible  iK)sitions  round  its  middle  point,  lies  in 
an  invariable  plane. 

The  mutual  action  of  two  small  closed  conductors,  containing  areas, 
A,  Af,  the  centres  of  which  are  at  a  distance  r,  exercise  on  each  other  a 
force  directly  as  the  plane  areas,  and  inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of 
the  distance. 

The  action  of  a  unifoim  canal  of  currents  indefinitely  extended  in 
one  wav  varies  inversely  as  the  souare  of  the  distance  of  its  extremity 
from  the  element  acted  on,  ana  directly  as  the  sine  of  the  angle 
which  that  distance  forms  with  the  element,  and  is  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  passing  through  the  element  and  the  extremity 
of  the  canal. 

When  two  uniform  and  indefinite  canals  of  currents  act  on  each 
other,  the  canals  being  supposed  terminated  at  one  extremity  only,  the 
resultant  is  in  the  Une  joining  their  extremities,  and  tne  force  is 
inversely  as  the  square  of  this  Ime :  hence  the  action  of  finite  canals 
may  be  easily  estimated^  as  being  the  difference  between  two 
indefinite  canals.  With  respect  to  die  nature  of  the  force,  it  will  be 
attractive  or  repulsive  as  before  described.  The  simplest  mode  of 
observing  the  actions  of  a  canal  of  closed  currents  is  by  twisting  a  wire 
in  the  form  of  a  helix  having  but  small  intervals  between  the  suoces' 
give  convolutions,  the  action  of  each  portion  of  the  helix  being  then 
very  nearly  the  same  force  as  that  of  a  portion  of  a  circle  or  closed 
current. 

Amp^  imagined  an  ingenious  manner  of  calculating  the  actions  of 
anv  plane  closed  conductors.  Conceive  one  such  to  be  divided  into  an 
infinity  of  small  compartments  by  right  lines  parallel  to  the  rectan- 
gular axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  the  periphery  of  each  compartment  to 
be  traversed  by  currents,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  whole  curvilineal 
side  which  encloses  the  area;  then  it  is  easily  seen  that  all  the 
internal  sides  of  the  compartments,  being  traversed  by  two  currents 
in  opposite  directions,  will  have  no  electro-dynamical  action,  and 
therefore  the  sole  remaining  current  is  that  which  drculates  in  the 
periphery  of  the  given  figure ;  but  by  this  division  into  compartments 
we  can  ouculate  the  mutual  actions  of  the  two  closed  conductors  from 
the  very  simple  law  which  we  have  already  given  for  the  action  of 
small  closed  conductors  on  each  other. 

Voltaic  conductors,  of  which  the  centres  of  gravity  are  supported, 
undei^go  terrestrial  action,  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  canal  of 
currents.  We  should  infer,  by  the^position  which  the  moveable  con- 
ductor takes,  that  the  direction  of  ^the  terrestrial  currents  is  nearly 
from  east  to  west,  having  the  north  magnetic  pole  situated  on  their 
right. 

Since  the  action  of  closed  currents  on  an  element  of  a  conductor 
is  perpendicular  to  that  element,  hence  a  straight  conductor  fixed  at 
one  extremity,  and  free  to  move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  will  receive  a 
continued  rotation  from  the  influence  of  the  currents  of  the  earth ;  but 
if  the  conductor  were  supported  by  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  would  be 
brought  by  their  action  into  a  fixed  plane,  and  an  electro-dynamic 
cylinder  would  come  into  a  position  perpendicular  to  that  plane. 

All  these  results  of  ^eoiy  are  confirmed  by  experiments,  and  are 
shown  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  gentlemen  who  profess  this  branch  of 
•cienoe. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  galvanic  current.  Ohm  in  1827 
advanced  the  following  formula : — 1.  For  a  conductor,  into  whose 
extremities  the  two  electricities  flow  with  a  given  tension.  Let  k  be 
the  electrical  tension ;  k,  the  conducting  power  of  the  wire  or  other  con- 
ductor; IT,  the  surface  of  its  transverse  section;  L,  its  length;  Q,  the 
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quantity  of  the  current,  then  q  ^  .    2.  For  a  simple  galvanic 

circtdt:  Let  a  be  the  electro-motive  power  of  the  circuit  (or  the 
tension!),  b,  the  resistance  which  the  current  meets  vdth  in  the 
circuit  itself.  This  is  the  resultant  of  the  following  individual  resist- 
ances :  a,  resistance  of  the  two  metallic  plates  which  the  current  has 


to  traverse ;  6,  resistance  of  the  liquid  through  which  the  corrent 
passes.  To  this,  Feohner  and  Pogfflardorffadd,  e,  resistanoe  of  transi. 
tion,  or  the  resistance  which  exists  to  the  passage  of  the  ^ectrie 
current  from  the  metal  to  the  liquid  and  conveneiy.  Also,  let  r  be 
the  resistance  of  the  conductor  which  unites  the  two  metals,  and  q. 
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the  quantity  of  the  electric  current  which  eaten  it;  theaq= 
therefore,  a  a  Q  (b  •»•  r).    8.  For  the  galvanic  batteiy :  »,  denoting  the 

number  of  united  simple  currents  Q  b ^^.    When  the  resistance, 

•nB  +  r 

r,  of  the  conductor  which  closes  the  circuit  is  inconsiderable  in  com* 
parison  with  the  resistanoe  b,  in  the  individual  dicuitj  it  nearly 

HA         A 

vanishes  in  the  formula,  and  there  remains  Q  =, =s  -,  that  isj,  tlie 

j*»  B         B 

quantity  of  the  current  is  the  same,  whether  it  proceed  from  one  p«ir 
or  from  severaL  But  if  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  which  closes 
the  circuit  be  conaiderable,^as  from  the  interposition  of  water,  &c., 
then  q  increases  considerably  with  the  number  of  pairs,  because  then 
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j^^  gives  a  much  smaller  quotient  than  ^^^^*    [Galvawbm.]     See 

also  OmeUn's  '  Handbook  of  Chemistry,'  voL  i. ;  Cavendish  Society's 
Transactions. 
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ELECTROLYTE.      nELECTRO-CHEMISTBY.J 

ELECTRO-MAGNET.    [Electbo-Maonetisii.] 

ELECTRO -MAGNETIC  MACHINES.  [Electbo-Motiyb  Ma- 
chines.] 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM.  The  first  important  discoveiy  in  point 
of  time,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  this  new  science,  was  manTi^  by 
Professor  Oersted  of  Copenhagen.  By  rof erence  to  the  article  Elegtbo- 
Dtnahics,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  tiie  wires  which  oonmiuniGate  with 
the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  are  connected  by  a  conductor  or  by  being 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  the  opposite  electricities  thus 
continually  made  to  combine  acquire  a  power  of  action  on  another 
conductor  imder  similar  ciroumstances,  though  latent  with  respect  to 
common  electrical  action ;  but  this  discoveiy  of  Amp^  was  preceded 
by  that  of  Oersted,  who  found  that  the  electrical  current  thus  gene- 
rated acted  upon  a  magnetised  bar,  and  tended  to  turn  it  round  as  if 
exerdsing  a  tangential  foroe.  Before  this  time  a  connection  between 
electricity  and  magnetism  had  been  Ruspected,  or  rather  believed,  by 
Franklin,  Beccaria,  and  others,  from  the  well-known  drcumstanoe  that 
the  poles  of  the  compass-needle  had  been  frequently  reversed  during 
thunder-storms,  and  that  the  same  effect  could  be  produced  by  elec- 
trical discharges.  In  most  experiments  which  were  then  made  these 
discharges  were  unnecessarily  strong ;  but  to  Oersted's  discovery, 
followed  up  as  it  has  been  by  Ampere,  Faraday,  Barlow,  Arago,  ftc., 
we  must  ascribe  the  source  of  those  accurate  data  by  which  the  actions 
of  the  earth  on  magnets,  of  magnets  on  each  other,  of  conducting  wires 
on  magnets,  and  of  the  earth  on  conducting  wires,  are  reducible  to 
similar  and  simple  principles  of  action. 

When  a  magnetic  needle  is  placed  near  a  conducting  wire  in  the 
plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  battery  is  powerful,  it  is 
observed  that  the  needle  will  turn  round,  placing  itself  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  current ;  the  same  effect,  which  we  have  seen 
in  the  preceding  article,  would  be  produced  by  the  same  conductor  on 
a  canal  of  currents.  If  we  Aippose  that  a  man  with  his  face  turned  to 
the  needle  is  himself  the  conductor,  with  his  feet  at  the  positive  pole, 
the  north  pole  of  the  needle  will  turn  towards  his  right*  This  must 
be  understood  as  only  meant  to  illustrate  the  direction  of  rotation. 

In  order  to  discover  the  law  of  action  of  a  current  on  a  magnetic 
element,  Biot  and  Savart  used  a  small  magnetic  needle,  guarded  from 
the  agitations  of  the  air,  and  having  the  action  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
neutraUsed  by  a  bar,  thus  subjected  only  to  the  «wimA«<^tj>  action  of 
the  conductor.  Having  acquired  the  position  indicated  by  Oersted, 
the  times  of  its  small  oscillations  were  observed,  which  we  know  by 
the  principles  of  Dynamics  must  be  inversely  proportional  ettteris 
paribus^  to  the  square  root  of  the  accelerating  force  impressed.  By 
observing  the  times  in  which,  for  instance,  ten  oscillations  of  the  needle 
took  place  at  different  distances,  it  was  deduced  without  difficulty,  that 
the  dectro-magnetic  force  exercised  by  the  whole  conductor  was  in- 
versely  as  the  distance  of  the  needle  from  the  conductor;  this  of 
course  supposes  that  the  current  may  be  regarded  as  indefijoite,  com- 
pared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  neeole.  Hence  it  easily  followed,  as 
was  shown  by  Laplace,  that  the  force  exeroised  bv  eadi  dement  of  the 
conductor  on  the  magnetic  needle  must,  like  all  known  forces,  vary 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  and  Biot  showed  that,  when 
the  distance  was  given,  the  force  was  then  proportional  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  formed  by  each  element  of  the  current  with  the  right  line 
joining  the  middle  of  that  element  with  the  middle  of  the  needle. 

It  has  been  shown  by  means  of  the  multiplier  that  the  electrical 
intensity  of  the  current  at  different  points  of  the  same  oonductcM'  is 
constant.  We  may  observe  that  the  principle  of  the  multiplier  con- 
sists in  bending  the  wire  in  the  fonn  of  a  helix,  but  returning  upon 
itself  so  as  to  form  a  closed  cirouit,  the  wire  being  oovered  with  silk 
to  prevent  communications  at  the  crossings ;  the  action  of  such  a  spiral 
being  similar  to  that  of  closed  circular  currents  equal  in  number  to  the 
spiral  convolutions. 
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It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  magnetic  needle  of  the  multiplier 
Gould  be  acted  on  by  electrical  discharges  from  a  Leyden  jar ;  and  Mr. 
Faraday  showed  conclusively  that,  with  the  condition  of  time,  ordi- 
nary electricity  can  produce  a  continued  deviation  of  the  needle ;  this 
condition  he  fulfilled  by  making  the  electricity  pass  through  imperfect 
conductors. 

Arago  observed  bhat  small  fragments  of  soft  iron  were  attracted  by 
the  conductor  of  the  galvanic  pile,  and  the  same  current  imparted 
permanent  magnetism  to  small  needles  of  steel.  The  needle  should 
be  placed  perpendiciilarly  to  the  joining  wire  or  current,  or,  which  is 
better,  be  introduced  in  a  helix,  the  discharge  of  the  current  through 
which  instantaneously  magnetises  the  needle. 

NobiU  observed  that  needles  placed  between  the  isolated  spires  of  a 
piano  spiral  of  copper  wire  were,  by  an  electrical  discharge,  magnetised 
in  opp<»ite  ways,  when  near  the  centre  and  when  near  the  circum- 
ference. Savary  also  observed  that  when  needles  were  placed  hori- 
zontally with  their  middle  points  vertical  over  a  horizontal  current  and 
the  needles  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  they  were 
differently  magnetised  according  to  their  distances.  These  experi- 
ments he  has  varied  relatively  to  the  length  of  the  needles,  the  length 
and  diameter  of  the  conductor,  &c. 

The  magnetising  force  of  the  current  is  transmitted  without  sensible 
loss  through  isolating  media,  as  glass,  wood,  &c.,  but  is  much  altered 
by  the  interposition  of  conducting  plates,  a  result  similar  to  the  de- 
velopment of  ordinary  electricity  by  the  influence  of  electrised  bodies. 
Thus — a  large  plate  interposed  between  the  conductor  and  the  needles 
weakens  the  magnetising  effect  of  feeble  discharges,  while  it  augments 
strong  ones :  and  for  a  given  charge,  a  thin  and  a  broad  interposed 
conducting  plate  may  produce  contrary  effects,  and  with  a  certain 
determinate  breadth  the  effect  would  be  unaltered,  and  in  general  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  same  plate  exercise  contrary  actions.    (Savary.) 

When  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  bent  in  a  horse-shoe  shape,  is  encompaussed 
by  a  helix  covered  with  sUk  and  always  turned  in  the  same  way,  it 
may  be  made  to  receive  a  powerful  noagnetism  under  the  influence  of 
a  current  through  the  helix  dischai^ged  from  a  voltaic  battery.  In 
this  way  electro-magnets  have  been  formed  capable  of  supporting  a 
ton  weight  and  upwards.  The  noagnetism  of  the  soft  iron  under  the 
influence  of  the  voltaic  current,  attains  its  maximum  in  a  few  moments, 
and  ceases  immediately  when  contact  between  the  helix  and  the 
battery  is  broken.  On  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current  through 
the  helix  the  polarity  of  the  electro-magnet  is  also  reversed.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  molecular  action  which  we  know  must  take  place 
in  magnetising  a  bar  of  soft  iron  has  the  effect  of  increasing  its  length, 
and  at  the  same  time  causing  it  to  emit  an  audible  sound,  the  note 
being  such  as  would  be  produced  by  striking  one  end  of  the  bar.  The 
same  note  la  also  product  on  breaking  contact  with  the  battery  when 
the  bar  returns  to  its  original  dimensions.  If  these  molecular  move- 
ments be  quickly  alternated  by  making  and  breaking  contact  in  quick 
succession,  there  is  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  bar  which  is 
quite  independent  of  the  heat  of  the  conducting  wire  .caused  by  the 
currents 

The  great  use  which  is  made  of  the  electro-magnet  in  telegraphy 
[Tzleobapb]  has  led  to  considerable  research  as  to  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  for  forming  it.  According  to  Lenz  and  Jacobi,  when 
the  voltaic  current  is  of  uniform  strength  the  magnetism  induced  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  coils  on  the  bar,  which  coils 
may  be  distributed  over  its  whole  length  or  be  accumulated  towards  its 
two  extremities.  Nor  is  the  effect  influenced  by  the  diameter  of  the 
surrounding  coils,  for  although  the  induction  diminishes  as  the  distance 
of  the  magnet  from  the  wire,  yet  the  induction  produced  by  the 
increased  length  of  the  wire  in  the  circumference  of  the  coil  is  aug- 
mented in  the  same  proportion.  The  thickness  of  the  wire  is  a  matter 
of  indifference,  the  energy  of  the  magnetism  being  eceterU  paribus  pro- 
portional to  the  strength  of  the  current,  it  being  directly  as  the  electro- 
motive force,  and  inversely  as  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  The 
retentive  power  of  the  magnet,  like  the  attractive  power  of  electricity, 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism.  The  magnetic 
eflect  of  a  solid  bar  is  proportional  to  its  surface ;  in  cylindrical  bars  it 
is  as  the  square  of  the  weight.  Now  as  bundles  of  insulated  wires 
expose  a  larger  amoimt  of  surface  than  a  solid  bar,  they  are  capable  of  a 
higher  magnetic  result  than  a  solid  bar  of  equal  weight.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  only  advantage  of  long  bars  over  short  ones  is  the  removal 
to  a  greater  distance  of  the  two  opposite  poles  from  each  other. 

The  discovery  of  the  currents  produced  by  volta-electric  induction 
is  due  to  Mr.  Faraday.  With  about  203  feet  of  copper  wire  he  formed 
each  of  two  helices,  and  twisted  them  about  a  cylinder  of  wood,  making 
one  in  communication  with  a  galvanometer  and  the  other  with  a 
powerful  voltaic  pile.  The  moment  the  communication  was  esta- 
blished, the  galvanometer  deviated;  then,  afftr  some  osdllations, 
returned  to  its  place,  and  again  devial^  the  instant  this  Qonununica- 
tion  was  broken :  hence  the  directions  of  the  inducing  and  induced 
currents  are  contrary,  while  that  generated  at  the  interruption  of  com- 
munication or  cessation  of  the  inducing  current  is  directed  the  same 
way  with  the  latter. 

The  same  philosopher  has  also  succeeded  in  producing  currents  by 
the  influence  of  magnets,  his  experiments  with  the  great  magnets  of 
the  Roy.il  Society  proving  most  manifestly  the  disengagement  of  elec- 
tricity by  the  influence  of  ordinary  magnetism.    The  extraction  of  the 
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electrical  spark  from  the  magnet,  as  also  the  continued  rotations  pro- 
duced by  terrestrial  magnetism,  are  well-known  phenomena.  [Mao- 
neto-Electricity.]  The  theory  of  Ampere,  which  supposes  electrical 
currents  to  exist  round  the  component  particles  of  magnetised  sub- 
stances, and  round  the  mass  of  the  earth,  is  perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory  explanation  yet  given  of  the  cause  of  magnetic  action,  and  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  discoveries  of  Faraday  on  electro- 
ma^etic  induction,  by  whicn  many  objections  that  had  been  urged 
against  this  theory  are  removed. 

The  varied  phenomena  of  electro-magnetism  require  a  good  deal  of 
delicately  constructed  apparatus,  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  much 
careful  manipulation,  for  an  account  of  which  we  may  refer  to  almost 
any  competent  work  on  natural  philosophy. 

ELECTRO-METALLURQY.  The  chief  object  of  this  branch  of 
applied  science  is  the  deposition  of  a  thin  metallic  layer  on  the  surface 
of  some  other  body  prepared  for  its  reception ;  the  outer  layer  being 
intended  generally  (but  not  always)  for  one  of  three  purposes— the 
decoration,  the  protection,  or  the  imitation  of  that  which  lies  beneath. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  assumes  different  forms,  according  to  the 
purpose  in  view.  The  names  Electrotype,  OcUvanotype,  Voltatype,  Voir 
tagrapky,  Galvano-PUutics,  Electro- Plating  and  Gilding,  have  been  all 
applied  in  a  somewhat  confused  manner  to  different  modifications  of 
the  art;  but  we  agree  with  Mr.  Smee,  that  it  woidd  be  convenient 
to  adopt  the  term  Electro-Metallurgy  as  a  general  one,  including  all  or 
most  of  the  varieties. 

Under  the  article  Qalvanism  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  what  are  termed  batteries,  or  arrangements  for  generating  and 
sustaining  electro-chemical  currents.  If  the  wire  connected  with  the 
zinc  element  of  a  compound  battery  have  a  plate  or  surface  of  any 
conducting  substance  attached  to  it,  moulded  into  any  form,  or  having 
any  design  or  pattern  cut  upon  it,  while  the  oUier  wire  terminates  in.  a 
copper  plate  of  equal  surface  with  the  former,  both  being  placed  near 
and  parallel  to  each  other,  but  not  in  contact,  and  be  immersed  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  this  solution  will  imdergo 
decomposition;  the  metafile  copper  will  be  slowly  and  equally  depo- 
sited on  the  plate,  and  will  form  an  exact  counterpart  or  cast  of 
the  form  or  pattern.  It  is  the  power  thus  obtained  of  copying  in 
metah  deposited  by  electrolytic  action  any  form  or  pattern  which  is 
made  the  negative  surface  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  electro-metallui^ :  and  it  now  remains  to  explain  briefly  by  an 
example  the  mode  of  manipulation  to  be  employed. 

Let  the  object  to  be  copied  be  a  small  bas-relief  of  about  six  inches 
by  four,  executed  in  a  material  such  as  marble,  ivory,  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  which  will  admit  of  a  wax  mould  being  taken  from  it  by  the 
usual  processes :  to  do  this,  the  original,  if  of  plaster  of  Paris,  must 
be  well  oiled  at  its  surface,  to  prevent  the  wax  from  adhering  to  it ; 
but  the  oil  must  be  allowed  to  soak  into  the  plaster :  the  wax,  which 
should  be  of  the  finest  white  kind,  must  be  poured  on,  well  melted, 
and  the  plaster  should  be  previously  warmed  to  prevent  the  wax  from 
being  suddenly  cooled  by  the  contact  before  the  whole  sur&ce  is  covered 
with  it :  when  cold,  the  mould  may  be  detached  from  the  original  with- 
out injury  to  either.  That  this  mould  may  be  employed  as  the  conduet- 
ing-plate  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  its  surface  must  be  rendered  C(mdueUng, 
which  the  wax  itself  is  not:  for  this  purpose  the  surface  is  to  be 
covered  over  with  the  finest  powdered  plumbago,  equally  and  lightly 
rubbed  in  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil;  and  the  success  of  the 
operation  depends  on  the  face  of  this  mould  being  equally  covered 
with  the  plumbago,  the  back  and  edges  remaining  as  they  were. 

An  earthenware  or  wooden  vessel  of  any  convenient  form  is  chosen, 
capable  of  holding  the  mould  and  a  copper  plate  of  tlie  same  size  at 
the  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  it,  so  that  they  may  be  quite  im- 
mersed in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper :  it  is  better  if  the  mould 
and  plate  be  vertical  in  the  vesseL  The  copper  plate  must  have  a  wire 
soldered  to  its  upper  edge,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  it  with  that 
of  the  battery,  both  plates  of  which  should  consequently  be  provided 
with  binding-screws,  to  allow  of  these  connections  being  made  and 
broken  at  pleasure.  The  wax  mould  must  also  bo  connected  with  the 
zinc  element  of  the  battery  by  an  intermediate  wire,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  this  wire  be  in  perfect  contact  at  the  point  of  union  with 
the  conducting  surface  on  the  wax  mould ;  while  it  obviously  must 
not  be  so  connected  as  to  injiu'e  that  surface  or  disfigure  it:  the 
plumbago  accordingly  must  be  accumulated  round  the  part  where  the 
wire  is  put  into  the  edge  of  the  mould,  and  continued  to  tiie  front  in 
a  narrow  well-defined  band. 

The  mould  and  the  plate  being  placed  parallel  and  very  near  to  each 
other,  face  to  face,  but  not  in  contact,  they  must  be  retained  in  that 
position  in  any  convenient  manner ;  but  care  must  again  be  taken  in  so 
doing  that  there  is  no  contact  by  any  conductor  between  them.  The 
vessel  may  then  be  filled  with  uie  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  the  wires  connected  with  the  battery,  the  precise  size  and 
form  of  which  are  immateriaL  The  whole  must  now  be  left  undis* 
turbed  for  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
tune,  the  mould,  being  detached  from  the  battery  and  withdrawn,  wiU 
be  found  covered  over  with  pure  bright  metallic  copper,  rough  on  ^e 
outer  siuiace ;  but  when  separated  from  the  wax  by  gently  heating,  it 
will,  if  the  operation  has  been  successful,  present  a  perfect  copy  of  the 
bas-relief,  every  line  of  which,  to  the  most  delicate  markings,  will  be 
found  transferred  to  the  metal  with  more  precision  and  delicacy  than 
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could  have  been  produced  by  a  cast  made  with  the  copper  in  a  state  of 
luaion.  Perhaps  few  facts  connected  with  the  laws  of  aggregation  of 
homogeneous  luiitter  are  more  striking  than  the  one  under  considera- 
tion, and  few  facts  indirectly  afford  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  the 
chemical  divisibility  of  matter.  The  infinite  gradations  of  tint  pro- 
duced on  a  silvered  surface  coated  with  vapoiu*  of  iodine,  and  acted  on 
by  light,  in  the  process  of  the-  Daguerreotype,  can  be  copied  with  the 
most  perfect  accuracy  by  electro-metallivgy ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  gradations  depend  solely  on  variationc  in  the  mole- 
cular arrangement  of  a  coating  of  mercury,  with  which  the  sUver  has 
been  amalj^kmated,  by  exposing  it  to  the  vapour  of  that  metal,  too 
thin  to  be  measured,  and  defying  microscopic  power  to  detect. 

In  order  to  admit  of  the  copper  during  its  deposition  arranging  itself 
so  as  to  assume  a  malleable  or  true  metallic  texture,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  electrolytic  action  be  not  too  rapid,  accordingly  the  battery 
should  be  weak  in  its  action.  Among  other  precautions  which  should 
be  mentioned  is  that  of  not  reversing  the  connections,  if  at  any  time 
during  the  process  they  should  be  broken,  to  allow  of  the  progress  of 
the  work  being  ascertained ;  for  if  this  should  be  done,  Ihe  current 
being  reversed,  the  copper  previously  deposited  on  the  mould  will  be 
rc-absorbed.  And  in  order  to  keep  up  the  equable  and  constant  de- 
posit which  is  necessary  to  ensure  homogeneity  in  the  metallic  deposit, 
the  liquid  solution,  hoib.  in  the  vessel  containing  the  mould  and  in  the 
battery,  must  be  kept  constantly  saturated  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
scdid  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper:  but  in  putting  these  into  the 
former  vessel,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  crystals  touch  the 
mould  ;  and  indeed  the  iluid  in  this  vessel  should  not  be  disturbed  if 
possible  during  the  process,  which  is  easily  insured  by  placing  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  salt  in  the  vessel  before  the  commencement  of 
the  operation. 

The  dectrotype,  as  the  above  process  was  called,  was  first  indicated 
by  Profeasar  IJaniell,  of  Kiug^s  College,  shortly  after  the  invention  of 
the  constant  battery.  He  observed  thiakt  copper  deposited  upon  a  plate 
of  platinum  produced  a  coherent  sheet,-  in  which  the  lines  and  irregu- 
larities on  the  platinum  were  correctly  reproduced  by  the  copper.  In 
1839,  ICr.  S()encer,  and  Mr.  Jordan  in  this  country,  and  M.  Jacobi,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  announced  their  invention  of  that  process,  at  least  in 
its  main  features,  as  above  described.  The  electrotype  at  once  became 
a  popular  pursuit  Thousands  of  amateurs  occupied  themselveB  in 
copying  medals,  seals,  plaster  casts  of  medallions,  vegetable  objects, 
such  as  twigs,  fruit,  leaves,  seeds,  and  even  insects ;  but  the  subject 
was  too  suggestive  to  be  neglected  by  maniifacturers,  and  acooidingly, 
in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Klkiugton,  in  England,  and  M.  Ruolz,  in 
France,  began  to  apply  the  voltaic  battery  on  an  extensive  scale  to  the 
arts  of  plating  and  gilding.  Innumerable  patents  have  been  granted 
for  new  processes,  or  variations  of  old  ones,  and  the  electric  current 
came  to  be  used  not  only  for  depositing  copper,  gold,  and  silver  from 
their  solutions,  but  also  zinc,  tin,  lead,  platinum,  and  niokel.  Many 
other  metals  have  also  been  reduced  from  their  salts  by  its  means 
when  required  for  special  purposes.  Original  iaquirera  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  lent  their  aid  in  investigating  tiie  subject,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  wide  extension  of  electro-metallurgy  to  other  arts, 
fiuch  as  stereotyping  and  nature-printing;  it  haa  been  used  for 
making  moulds  for  the  foundry,  for  reproducing  printed  characters, 
copper-plates,  wood  engravings,  rollers  for  the  calico  printer,  copper- 
plate engravings,  daguerreotype  pictures,  &c.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
varied  applications  of  the  art,  ukI  we  will  now  give  an  example  of 
one  of  its  important  appUcations,  and  connect  it  with  some  general 
details. 

The  electrotype  has  been  used  for  multiplying  large  copper-plates, 
such  as  those  engraved  for  the  Art  Union,  for  which  purpose  a  matrix 
is  first  produced,  in  which  all  the  sunk  lines  of  the  original  plate  are 
represented  in  relief  in  the  copy  or  matrix,  and  this  is  used  as  the 
parent  of  succeeding  copies.  In  forming  the  matrix,  a  slip  of  copper 
is  soldered  to  the  original  plate,  the  back  of  which  is  covered  with 
a  resinous  varnish  to  prevent  it  from  receiving  a  deposit  of  the  reduced 
metal,  and  thus  prepared,  the  plate  is  lowered  vertically  into  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  connected  with  the 
negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery,  which  may  consirt  of  three  or  four 
of  Smee's  or  Daniell's  cells.  Connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery  is  a  sheet  of  co|^er,  equal  in  size  to  the  one  to  be  copied,  and 
placed  parallel  to  it.  The  solution  immediately  begins  to  be  decom- 
posed;  metallic  copper  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  negative 
plate,  while  an  equivalent  quantity  of  copper  is  dissolved  from  the 
positive  plate,  by  which  means  the  solution  always  retains  an  equal 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  process  requires  watchiog  at  the 
commencement,  to  see  that  the  d^>osit  is  uniform,  for  should  the 
negative  surface  be  soiled  with  grease  or  resia,  no  deposit  will  take 
P^^  *li08e  parts.  The  solution  also  requires  to  be  frequently 
Agitated,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  impoverished  about  the  negative 
plate,  and  too  much  saturated  about  the  positive  plate*  for  should  such 
occur,  the  unequal  density  of  the  solution  will  cause  currents  to  set 
in,  whereby  vertical  grooves  and  strias  will  be  formed  on  the  back  of  the 
sheet  of  deposited  metal.  To  prevent  these  effects,  the  plates  aro  some- 
tunes  supported  horizontally  in  the  Uth,  the  negative  plate  being 
undermost,  but  in  such  case  the  positive  plate  mu»t  be  wrapped  in 
flanuel  to  prevent  the  small  particles  of  metal,  which  are  constantly 
luavmg  it,  from  falling  upon  the  lower  plate.     When  the  deposit  is 


sufficiently  thick,  it  is  detached   at  the  edges,   and   can  be  eac>i]y 
removed. 

The  texture  of  the  deposited  plate  depends  upon  four  cireumstaticea  : 
1,  the  strength  of  the  battery ;  2,  the  degree  of  conceatntiafn  of  the 
solution ;  3,  its  temperaturo ;  i,  the  relative  size  and  position  of  the 
two  electrodes.  As  these  conditions  vary,  the  deposit  may  be  as  hard 
and  brittle  as  steel,  as  soft  and  flexible  as  lead ;  of  a  crystalline  texture, 
and  ev^i  pulverulent.  M.  Boquillon  has  found,  other  tfainga  being 
equal,  that  if  the  positive  electrode  be  of  larger  size  than  the  negative, 
the  deposit  wUl  be  crystalUne,  and  if  the  diffsrence  between  the 
two  plates  be  considerable,  the  deposit  may  be  pulverulent.  The 
contrary  effect  takes  place,  if  the  positive  electrode  be  the  smaller  of 
the  two.  Similar  results  may  arise  from  an  increase  in  temperature. 
In  the  case  of  the  solution,  if  it  be  completely  saturated,  the  dep^i^it 
will  be  hard  and  brittle ;  if  less  saturated,  it  will  be  mors  flexible, 
and  if  weak,  it  will  be  spongy,  crystalline  and  even  pulverulent. 
These  generadisations,  however,  do  not  apply  to  all  the  metals,  tor 
many  of  tiiem  are  thrown  down  from  their  solutions  in  a  crystalline 
form,  whether  the  deposition  be  made  quiddy  or  slowly.  SUver 
behaves  in  this  way  when  separated  from  its  nitrate,  and  lend 
from  its  acetate  and  nitrate.  Gold  and  platinum  do  not  form  coherent 
plates  from  solutions  of  their  chlorides,  but.it  sometimes  happens 
that  where  the  solution  of  a  simple  salt  f  aila,  good  results  may  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  certain  double  salts  of  the  same  metal,  with 
potash  or  soda :  thus,  the  double  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium  is 
uaed  for  gilding,  and  a  similar  salt  of  niver  for  silvering. 

Steel  plates  do  nut  admit  of  being  copied  in  the  same  manner  as 
copper-plates,  since  the  steel  and  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution  act 
chemically  on  each  other,  but  by  first  eleotrotyping  the  steel  plates  in 
silver,  which  can  be  deposited  without  injury  to  them,  and  using  the 
silver  as  a  matrix,  a  copper  fiio-simile  of  iih»  original  plate  can  be 
obtained.  ' 

In  copying  objects  which  would  be  injured  by  immersion  in  the 
metallic  solution,  we  have  seen  that  the  early  electrotypists  took  casts 
in  wax,  and  made  the  suifaoe  'oonduoting,  by  nibbing  it  over  vdth 
finely  divided  black-load.  Casts  are  now  made  in  fusible  metal, 
stearine,  or  gutta-percha;  in  the  last  case,  two  parts  of  gutta-percha, 
and  one  part  of  marine  glue  should  iie  used,  the  glue  to  be  melted  at  a 
gentle  heat  and  incorporated  with  the  fragments  of  gutta-percha.  In 
taking  a  cast,  the  paste  is  to  be  applied  soft,  and  with  a  gradually 
increasing  pressure.  In  some  oaseS)  an  impression  of  the  object  to  be 
copied  is  obtained  in  sheet  lead,  by  the  implication  of  a  strong  pressure, 
as  for  example,  in  what  is  called  naUure^prmUng ;  suppose  a  frond  of 
fern  is  the  object  to  be  copied,  this  is  placed  between  a  plate  of  steel 
and  one  of  sheet  lead  and  so  passed  between  a  •  couple  of  steel  rollers 
in  a  press.  The  soft  lead  receives  the  markings  of  the  plant,  so  as  to 
indicate  its  structure  very  minutely,  and  from  this  leaden  impression 
a  copper  deposit  or  matrix  can  be  f  ormed,  itom  which  other  ^ectro- 
type  plates  are  procured,  well  adapted  for  printing.  When  natural 
objects,  such  as  leaves,  flowers,  insects,  &e.,  have  to  be  coated  with 
metal,  they  are  made  conducting  by  being  immersed  in  a  weak  solution 
of  phosphorus,  in  bi-sidphide  of  carbon,  or  in  ether,  aUovring  the 
solvent  to  evaporate,  and  then  plimging  the  object  into  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver :  the  phosphorus  reduces  upon  the  object  a  very  thin 
film  of  silver,  which  enables  it  to  receive  the  deposit  from  the  faatteiy 
when  placed  in  a  metallic  bath. 

In  copying  small  objects,  a  separate  voltaic  batteiy  is  not  required, 
since  the  depositing  cell  may  itself  be  converted  into  a  voltaic  couple ; 
for  example,  an  arrangement  may  be  extemporised  by  means  of  tiie 
chimney  of  an  Argand  gas-burner,  closed  below  by  mesns  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  supported  in  a  vessel  containing  the  sulphate  of  copper 
solution.  The  lamp-glass  is  to  contain  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  abo 
an  amalgamated  zinc  rod.  From  this  rod  proceeds  a  wire,  which 
supports  at  its  other  end  in  the  copper  solution  the  mould  or  medal 
which  is  to  be  electrotyped.  Crvstids  of  sulphate  of  cupper  should  be 
suspended  in  the  upper  part  of  tne  solution  to  keep  it  saturated. 

Sarface-Ikpodt,  in  EleetrO'Plating, — In  the  common  manufacture  of 
table-plate  the  articles  are  either  made  of  standard  gold  or  silver,  or 
have  a  sur&ce  of  these  costly  materials  laid  upon  a  foundation  of 
cheaper  metal ;  and  it  is  as  an  improved  mode  of  aqsplying  the  gold 
or  silver  that  the  electro  process  has  been  chiefly  introduced.  Messn^ 
Elkington,  of  Birmingham,  have  obtained  considerafaie  cdebrity  for 
their  electro-plated  and  gilt  articles.  The  metal  employed  by  them  as 
the  basis  is  a  hard,  white  alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  and  fuidble 
only  at  a  high  temperature ;  but  silver  can  be  readily  deposited  on  brass, 
copper,  bronze,  and  German  silver.  If  the  article  is  to  be  produced  by 
stamping  or  by  brazing,  the  alloy  is  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  which  are 
worked  up  into  fonn  by  the  stamping'pressor  the  hammer.  [Coasixa 
OF  Metals.}  But  when  the  article  is  to  be  cast  (which  the  more 
elaborate  patterns  generally  are)  a  wax  model  is  prepared,  from  which 
is  made  a  brass  cast,  or  **  pattern,"  and  this  is  carefully  worked  np  by 
chasing-tools  to  the  proper  fineness  and  delicacy  of  detail  From  this 
brass  pattern  is  made  a  sand-mould ;  and  in  thu  sand-mould  the  article 
itself  is  cast  in  the  dUoy  or  white  metal  This  is  made  chemically 
cle«in  by  boiling  in  an  alkaline  solution,  or  heating  to  redness  in  a 
muffle,  washing,  and  brushing  with  sand,  and  dipping  in  nitric  acid,  in 
order  to  propare  it  for  the  reception  of  the  silver;  for  it  is  an  impor- 
tant object  in  electro-gilding,  silvering,  and  sinking,  to  obtain  m  firm 
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adhesion  between  the  newly  deposited  metal  and  the  object  to  be 
covered.  In  electrotyping,  however,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  for  adhe* 
Bion  between  the  deposit  and  the  mould  wotild  be  fatal  to  sucoesa  In 
order  therefore  to  be  able  to  detach  the  metal,  it  is  customary  to 
expose  a  newly  polished  article  to  the  an*  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
placing  it  in  the  depositing  celL  In  the  case  of  electro-gilding  and 
plating,  when  the  object  has  been  made  chemically  clean,  it  is  immersed 
while  wet  in  the  silvering  bath,  represented  in  plan  in  the  follovnng 
figure,  in  which  o  z  is  the  battery,  P  p  are  rods  connected  with  the 
negative  pole,  to  which  rods  the  copper  wires  for  holding  the  articles 


to  be  plated  are  twisted :  z  z  ore  silver  plates  attached  to  the  positive 
pole.  The  silvering  solution  contained  in  the  bath  may  be  prepared  by 
ditisolving  cyanide  of  silver  in  a*  solution  of  cyanide  or  of  ferrocyanide 
cf  potassium,  although  in  some  cases  solutions  containing  hyposulphite 
or  sulphite  of  silver  are  used.  A  good  working  solution  should  con- 
tain ^th  €i  its  weight  of  silver,  but  there  is  an  inconvenience  attending 
the  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  arising  from  the  formation  of  car- 
bonate of  po^h,  which  accumulates  and  interferes  with  the  regularity 
of  the  process.  If,  however,  cyanide  of  calcium  be  used,  an  insoluble 
carbonate  of  lime  is  formed,  which  sinks  as  fast  as  it  is  produced.  The 
plated  articles  have  a  dead  white  or  chalky  surface,  but  may  be  bur- 
nished to  a  brilliant  lustre.  If,  however,  a  smedi  portion  of  bisulphide 
ol  carbon  be  added  to  the  bath,  the  deposited  metal  has  the  lustre  of 
polifihed  BUver.  The  thickneds  of  the  deposit  is  regulated  by  weighing 
the  articles  before  they  are  placed  in  the  bath,  and  once  or  twice 
during  the  process.  A  deposit  of  1^  to  I4  oz.  of  silver  per  square  foot 
of  plated  surface  is  about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  writing  paper,  and 
ia  said  to  wear  well  The  solution  requires  frequent  stirring,  and  the 
strength  of  the  battery  is  regulated  by  the  experience  of  the  workman. 

In  ^ectro-gilding,  the  article  is  made  chemicaUy  clean,  and  placed  in 
a  both  of  cyanide  of  gold  dissolved  in  oyanide  of  potassium.  The 
gilding  solution  does  not  usually  contain  more  than  1  per  oent.  of  gold. 
H.  liuok  bringfs  the  cyanide  of  gold  into  solution  by  means  of  the 
ferrocyanide  or  the  lerridcyanide  of  potassium ;  he  has  also  used  the 
double  sulphite  of  gold  and  soda,  and  some  other  similar  compoundi. 
A  solution  of  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium  in  caustic 
potash  has  been  used  for  electro-platinising*  Patents  have  been  taken 
out  for  electro-deposits  of  siiicium,  titoniimi,  tungsten,  chromium,  and 
molybdenum.  Indeed  attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  have  been 
mode  to  obtain  deposits  of  nearly  all  the  metals. 

Si^lid-deposU  in  Electro-plating, — In  this  case  the  mould  is  formed  of  a 
melted  eomposition  of  glue  and  treacle,  which  has,  when  cold,  suffi- 
cient elasticity  to  enable  the  pattern  to  be  removed  from  it  with 
facility,  however  much  "  undercut-"  the  device  may  be.  From  this 
clastic  mould  a  east  is  token,  in  a  peculiar  waxen  composition ;  and 
this  ca8t>  when  made  conducting,  is  suspended  in  a  tank  containing  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  ^oopper.  A  layer  of  copper  is  then  deposited  on 
the  surface  of  the  model,  of  such  a  thickness  that  when  the  waxen 
model  is  melted  out  from  within  it,  the  copper  may  be  able  to  retain 
its  shape  wiaupported.  The  result  is,  that  the  inside  of  tho  copper 
shell  represents  a  mould  of  the  ouimde  of  the  artiide  to  be  manu- 
factured. The  exterior  of  'ihe  copper  is  protected  by  a  resisting  or 
non-condufiting  composition,  and  it  is  then  suspended  in  a  tank  con- 
taining a  solution  of  silver  (or  gold,  as  the  case  may  be) ;  the  galvanic 
current  causes  the  deposition  of  the  gold  or  silver  on  the  inside  of  the 
copper  mould;  deposition  on  the  outoide  being  prevented  by  the 
resisting  composition.  When  a  sufficient  thickness  of  the  precious 
metal  is  thus  obtained,  the  copper  mould  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  an 
acid,  which  gradually  eats  it  away  without  injuring  the  gold  or  silver 
beneath,  and  the  result  is  the  production  of  a  vessel  or  ornamental 
article  of  pure  silver  or  gold,  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  original  wax 
model. 

EUciro-ziHkinff.^A  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  used  for  de- 
positing that  metal  on  iron,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  sulphate  of 
copper.  Only  a  feeble  current  is  required,  and  the  operation  may  be 
jKirformed  on  a  large  scale.  In  this  way  the  iron  links  of  the  Charing- 
Cross  suspension  bridge  which  go  into  the  abutments  .on  each  side  the 
river  were  coated.    £ach  link  is  24  feet  in  length. 


EUctro-deposit,  as  a  protection  or<uan  ornament. — ^The  deposition'of 
a  thin  metallic  layer  on  a  body  prepared  for  its  reception  being  thus 
rendered  practicable,  the  applications  of  the  method  have  beoomo  very 
numerous.  It  is  in  most  cases  as  a  protection,  as  an  ornament,  or  as  a 
copy  or  type,  that  these  applications  are  intended. 

As  a  protection  against  damp,  &c.,  Mr.  Dent  has  proposed  electro- 
gilding  for  chronometer  springs,  instead  of  the  usual  method  of  "blueing," 
which  he  thinks  affects  their  elastic  force.  A  similar  suggestion  has 
been  made  for  protecting  magnetic  bars  and  needles  by  the  same 
means.  It  is  surprising  how  admirably  natural  objects  can  be  pre- 
served by  a  metallic  coating,  and  yet  preserve  all  their  characteristics. 
In  this  way  even  the  exquisite  framework  of  the  insect's  wings  is 
exhibited  almost  as  distinctly  as  in  the  natural  state.  Mr.  Smee  says 
('  Elements  of  Electro-metallurgy,'  p.  222),  '*  The  beauty  of  electro- 
coppered  leaves,  branches,  and  similar  objects  is  siurprising.  I  have  a 
case  of  these  specimens  placed  on  a  black  ground,  which  no  one  would 
take  to  be  productions  of  art.  .  .  .  When  I  state  that  the  numerous 
hairs  covering  the  leaves  of  a  meUutoma,  and  even  the  delicate  hairs  of 
the  salvia,  are  all  perfectly  covered,  the  botanist  must  at  once  admit 
that  these  specimens  have  rather  itxQ  minuteness  of  nature  than  the 
imperfections  of  art." 

In  the  preservation  of  all  such  fruits  and  vegetables  as  apples,  pears, 
gourds,  grapes,  cucumbers,  and  potatoes,  by  electro-coppering,  a  pin  is 
inserted  before  tbe  immersion,  and  on  this  pin  being  a^rwords 
renioved,  the  hole  left  by  it  furnishes  an  outlet  for  the  sap  and 
moisture  from  within ;  and  it  is  found  that  in  many  cases  the  inside 
dries  up  completely  without  deranging  the  shape  of  the  copper  enve- 
lope. Ornamental  baskets,  whether  made  of  wicker  or  of  wire,  are 
coated  in  a  similar  manner.  So  likewise  are  lace  and  other  articles 
made  of  woven  fibres*  Indeed,  should  a  taste  for  productions  of  this 
kind  dpring  up,  the  means  are  at  hand  for  extending  the  art  almost 
indefinitely ;  for  by  a  preliminary  steeping  in  a  solution  of  phosphorus, 
or  some  other  conducting  agent,  ohnost  any  substance  may  be  brought 
into  a  state  to  receive  a  deposition  of  metal  in  a  delicate  film ;  and 
this  film  may  be  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  platina,  or  nickel.  Porcelain 
and  earthenware  might  without  much  difficulty  be  brought  imder 
similar  operations. 

hUciro-deposit  at  a  means  of  copying.  Examples  have  already  been 
given  of  this  branch  of  the  art ;  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  the 
electro-process  has  been  reconmiended  not  only  for  copying  engravings, 
but  for  making  the  copper>plate  itself  on  which  an  engraving  is  to  be 
executed.  The  copper-plates  prepared  for  engravers  generally  contain 
a  small  portion  of  other  metals,  which  render  both  the  engraving  and 
the  etching  somewhat  uncertain :  by  the  substitution,  therefore,  of 
plates  produced  by  electro-deposition,  in  which  the  copper  is  quite 
uncontominated  with  other  metals,  on  advantage  is  anticipated.  To 
produce  these  plates,  a  copper-plate  is  prepared  in  the  usiml  way  and 
Bus]^)ended  in  a  copper  solutdon,  by  which  a  film  of  any  desired  thick- 
ness may  be  produced ;  and  by  a  previous  adjustment  of  the  plate,  the 
new  portion  may  be  separated  from  the  old  in  the  form  of  a  distinct 
plate,  susceptible  of  after-preparation  for  t^o  engraver.  Or,  the 
copper-plate,  instead  of  being  made  by  deposition  upon  anoUier  plate 
of  the  some  nutterial,  may  be  produced  on  a  flat  surface  of  wax  or 
plaster  properly  prepared. 

Galvanic  etching  and  engraving.  The  voltaic  current  may  be  used 
for  biting  in  the  plates  of  the  engraver  instead  of  dilute  nitric  acid 
as  usually  employed.  For  this  purpose  both  sides  of  the  plate  are 
covered  with  engravers'  varnish,  and  tho  artist  etches  with  a  fine 
point  the  design  on  one  of  the  surfaces,  cutting  through  the  varnish 
so  OS  to  expose  the  metal  beneath.  The  plate  is  then  connected 
with  the  positive  wire  of  the  battery,  and  on  completing  the  circuit 
the  oxygen  and  acid  set  free  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  will  attack 
those  portions  which  have  been  laid  bare  by  the  tool  of  the  engraver. 
As  a  plate  etched  in  the  common  way  is  treated  with  the  acid  three 
or  four  times,  to  produce  different  grades  of  tint ;  so  is  .likewise  the 
plate  etched  by  the  galvanic  method.  Mr.  Smee  says  that  "the 
advantages  of  galvanism  for  etching  are,  the  absence  of  poisonous 
nitrous  fumes,  which  are  evolved  in  the  ordinary  process ;  the  greater 
uniformity  of  action  which  takes  place  than  when  acids  are  used ;  and 
the  rapidity  of  biting,  which  may  be  regulated  to  the  greatest  nicety. 
The  lines  may  be  of  any  depth,  and  are  sharper  and  cleaner  than  when 
acid  is  used ;  and  lastly,  no  bubbles  are  evolved,  which  the  engraver  well 
knows  u^  apt  to  tear  up  the  ground,  or  to  cause  unequal  action." 

The  terms  EUctrotint  and  Glyphography  have  been  applied  to  two 
methods  of  etching  by  galvanism,  in  which  the  device  is  produced  in 
rather  a  peculiar  way.  The  methods  are  adapted,  one  for  plate- 
printing,  in  which  the  design  is  in  intaglio ;  and  tiie  other  for  surface- 
printing,  as  in  common  typography.  For  the  former  of  these  two 
methods,  a  paint  or  pigment  is  used,  possessing  the  properties  of 
working  freely,  laying  on  without  spreading,  and  resisting  the  action 
of  sulphate  of  copper :  a  composition  of  white  wax,  lard,  lamp-black, 
olive  oil,  and  turpentine,  is  said  to  answer  well  for  the  purpose.  The 
plate  employed  is  not  6f  copper,  but  of  some  mixed  metal  presenting 
a  white  surface,  such  as  one  of  the  modem  kinds  of  German  silver. 
Brushes  made  of  fitch,  hog's  hair,  camel's  hair,  and  sable  hair,  cut  at 
the  ends  to  various  shapes,  are  employed;  as  also  points  of  wood, 
ivory,  and  metal.  The  artist  sketches  his  design  on  the  dull  white 
Bur&ce  of  the  plate,  and  then  paints  the  subject  in  full  by  means  of 
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the  bruahes  and  composition.  All  the  porta  which  are  to  be  white 
in  the  impreasion  are  left  uncovered  by  the  point,  either  by  handling 
the  brush  so  as  to  avoid  them,  or  removing  the  paint  from  them  by  a 
cork  stump  or  other  means ;  the  kind  of  stroke  and  the  thickness  of 
the  paint  are  made  to  depend  on  the  depth  of  the  shade  in  the  picture. 
When  the  picture  is  finished,  it  is  coated  with  black  lead,  and  exposed 
to  the  electro-coppering  process,  by  which  a  plate^  is  produced  fit  for 
working  in  the  copper-plate  press,  having  the  lines  of  the  device 
marked  in  intaglio  or  sunken. 

In  the  surface-printing  method,  the  paint  or  composition  is  so  laid 
on  as  to  cause  a  series  of  hollows  in  the  electrotyx)e  deposit  sufficiently 
deep  to  prevent  being  inked  by  the  printer's  inking  roller ;  in  other 
words,  all  those  parts  which  are  to  be  black  in  the  impression  are  left 
untouched  on  the  plate — a  plan  directly  the  reverse  of  the  former.  In 
order  to  aid  the  artist  in  producing  the  required  efifect,  he  uses  a  white 
paint  on  a  black  ground ;  the  metal  plate  may  be  blackened  by  hydro- 
Bulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  by  other  agents ;  and  a  white  paint  may  be 
formed  from  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lead,  white  wax,  lard,  and  olive 
oil.  The  mode  of  pencilling  is  entirely  different  from  that  adopted  in 
the  former  case,  and,  as  would  appear,  more  difficult ;  for  the  artist  has 
to  avoid  with  his  pencil  aU  the  parts  which  are  to  form  the  device  or 
inked  part  in  the  impression.  When  the  plate  is  finished  it  is  coated 
with  black  lead,  and  immersed  in  the  sulphate  of  copper ;  whereby  a 
plate  is  produced  fitted  for  surface-printing. 

Minor  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  these  curious  branches 
of  art ;  and  specimens  of  pictures  produced  by  these  means  have  been 
given  in  the  illustrated  newspapers. 

In  the  above  article  the  reader  will  find  an  explanation  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  electro-metallurgy,  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
detail  to  render  the  practice  intelligible.  More  than  this  ought  not 
to  be  expected  in  an  encyclopaedia  article.  Should  more  be  desired, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  a  volume  just  printed  by  order  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Patents,  entitled  '  Abridgments  of  Specifications 
relating  to  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  their  generation  and  applica- 
tions.' This  volume  contains  between  800  and  900  pages.  Referring 
to  those  ports  which  relate  to  electro-coating,  electro-deposition,  &c., 
we  have  hundreds  of  patents,  and  as  many  applications,  from  the 
covering  of  a  fish-hook  to  the  metallising  of  a  human  corpse.  There 
are  also  patents  for  coating  steel  pens  and  pen-holders,  the  hulls  of 
ships  and  the  ribs  of  umbrellas,  for  covering  vitrified  sur&ces  and  for 
producing  damascene  inlaid  or  encrusted  work,  for  making  copper 
tubes  and  vessels,  mirrors  or  specula,  and  artificial  teeth  and  gums,  for 
manufacturing  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes,  chairs,  bedsteads,  and 
coffins,  daguerreotype  plates  and  gold  thread,  hinges,  mantel-pieces, 
mathematical  Instruments  and  projectiles,  spoons  and  forks,  wire 
gauze ;  for  metallising  fibrous  materials,  for  all  kinds  of  ornamentation, 
for  protecting  telegraph  cables  and  sepulchral  monuments,  &c.,  &c. ;  to 
say  nothing  of  printing,  engraving,  and  the  various  other  applications 
already  described  or  referred  to  in  our  article. 

ELECTROMETER.  This  term  strictly  applies  only  to  instruments 
adipted  to  measure  electricity ;  it  has  however  been  applied  in  a  more 
extended  sense  to  those  which  only  indicate  the  presence  of  that  fluid ; 
but  these  are  more  correctly  denominated  dectrotcopes. 

Of  the  former  kind  is  the  Balance  of  Tordon  invented  by  Coulomb, 
to  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  in  the  articles  Elasticitt  and 
Elbctbicitt.  The  following  is  a  description  of  this  delicate  instrument. 


A  Tety  fine  metallio  wire,  or,  which  is  better,  a  single  thread  of  silk 
taken  from  the  cocoon,  or,  which  is  better  still,  a  filament  of  spun  glass, 
IS  fixed  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  at  the  lower  it  supports  horizontally 
a  fine  needle  made  of  a  good  non-conducting  substance,  as  gum-lac,  to 
one  of  the  ends  of  which  is  attached  the  l^y  to  be  electrised,  as  for 
instance  a  small  ball  of  elder-pith ;  at  the  top  of  the  suspended  string 
there  is  placed  a  plate  moveable  with  friction  on  a  glass  cylinder,  in 
which  the  thread  is  contained,  by  which  any  requisite  torsion  may  be 
given  to  the  thread,  which  is  shown  by  an  index  on  a  micrometer 
screw ;  the  body  of  the  large  cylinder  wmch  encloses  the  needle  is  also 
surmounted  wiUi  a  graduated  brass  circle.  In  electrical  experiments 
the  index  of  the  micrometer  is  on  its  division  vtvo,  and  the  plate  is 


turned  round  so  as  to  bring  the  needle  and  pith-boll  to  the  zoro  of  the 
graduated  circle  on  the  string.  Again  a  second  ball  is  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  a  fine  isolating  cylinder  inserted  in  the  apparatus  so  that 
both  ballis  may  be  in  contact  without  pressure.  The  balls  are  ^en 
electrised  by  communication  with  some  isolated  and  electrised  body, 
and  acquiring  similar  electricitieB  repulsion  immediately  takes  place. 
That  attached  to  the  needle  being  moveable  with  it,  carries  it  round 
through  a  certain  angle,  and  after  some  oscillations  settles  at  a  definite 
position  with  respect  to  the  fixed  ball,  this  angle  being  indicated  by  the 
lower  graduated  arc ;  the  elastic  force  of  torsion  is  then  in  equilibrium 
with  the  moving  force  of  repulsion  between  the  balls,  and  hence  a 
measure  of  the  latter  can  bo  obtained.  In  such  experiments  only  a 
very  small  electrical  charge  is  communicated  to  the  balls. 

Coulomb,  in  seeking  the  law  of  electrical  action,  found  that  in  the 
first  instance  of  his  experiment  the  needle  deviated  byS6*.  Then, 
commimicating  a  torsion  to  the  thread  in  a  direction  tending  to  diminish 
this  deviation,  he  foimd  that  the  micrometer  index  traversed  126**  to 
reduce  the  angle  of  deviation  to  18°,  and  567'  degrees  of  torsion  was 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  84**;  the  thread  being  twisted  by  foroes 
applied  at  both  ends,  it  is  evident  that  the  entire  torsions  in  the  two 
latter  cases  are  126" +  18' =144°  and  56r+ 84"  =  6754%  while  in  the 
first  case  it  is  only  36°.  By  comparing  the  deviations  with  the  torsions, 
it  was  easily  seen  that  the  force  of  repulsion  varied  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  the  balls.  It  should  be  remembered  in 
such  experiments,  that  if  the  torsion  of  the  thread  be  too  great  its 
elasticity  will  act  imperfectly,  and  be  no  longer  proportional  to  the 
angle  of  torsion.    [Elasticitt.] 

In  like  manner  the  law  of  attraction  of  differently  electrised  boUs 
was  ascertained,  the  torsion  being  then  employed  in  resisting  the 
attraction.  We  may  observe  here  that  the  results  thus  deduced  are 
necessarily  approximative,  and  not  exact,  because  the  neutral  elec- 
tricity of  the  balls  being  partly  decomposed  by  the  mutual  influence  of 
the  electricities  communicated,  the  sinall  forces  thus  arising  interfere 
with  the  actions  which  should  be  due  to  the  latter  only.  The  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces  may  also  be  estimated  by  disturbing  the  needle  a 
little  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  and  observing  the  number  of 
oscillations  which  it  makes  in  a  given  time,  as  was  adopted  by  Ciot  in 
determining  the  law  of  electro-magnetic  action  of  a  galvanic  currents 

The  proof-plane  also  used  by  Coulomb  was  merely  a  small  disc  of 
gilt  paper  fastened  to  an  isolating  handle ;  this  he  employed  to  discover 
the  distribution  of  electricity  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies  by  touching 
them  with  the  plane  at  various  points,  and  observing  by  means  of  the 
torsion-balance  the  quantity  of  electricity  taken  up  by  contact,  which 
he  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  at  the 
point  touched. 

Various  instruments  have  been  constructed  for  estimating  approxi- 
mately the  total  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  charge  of  an  electrised 
body,  such  as  Lane's,  Henley's,  and  Cuthbertson's  electrometers. 
Hexiley's  quadrant  electrometer  is  represented  under  Elsctricitt. 
The  most  precise  instruments  of  this  description  are  those  invented  by 
Harris :  a  description  will  be  found  in  his  '  Rudimentary  Electricity,' 
under  the  names  of  '  Quadrant  Electrometer  of  Double  Repulsion,' 
the  '  Bifilar  Balance,'  the '  Hydrostatic  Electrometer,'  the  '  Scale-beam 
Electrometer,'  the  last  of  which  is  represented  imder  Elkctricitt. 

Electroscopes  indicate  the  presence  of  very  small  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity, and  therefore  are  generally  used  with  a  condenser;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  gold-leaf  electroscope,  consisting  of  two  small  portions  of 
gold-leaf  laid  flat  together ;  and  when  made  to  communicate  by  a  con- 
ducting stem,  with  a  condenser  which  has  acquired  elecMoity  from  a 
very  feeble  source,  they  diverge  from  each  other.  They  have  been 
also  employed  to  indicate  atmospheric  electricity.  The  gold-leaf  elec- 
troscope is  represented  imder  Electricitt. 

Instruments  have  also  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
the  existence  of  electrical  currents,  a  description  of  which  will  be  found 
under  Qalvanoheter,  Thermo-Electricity,  Rheostat,  &c. 

ELECTROMOTIVE  MACHINES.    The  various  rotatory  motions 
produced  by  the  electro-magnetic  force,  and  the  enormous  attractive 
power  developed  by  electro-magnets  have  led  some  ingenious  mechanists 
at  various  times  to  seek  in  electricity  a  motive  power  which  it  was 
thought  would  rival  even  steam  itself.    A  common  method  of  con- 
structing an  electro-motive  machine  was  to  connect  a  set  of  armatures 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  so  as  to  revolve  horizontally  round  a  point 
situated  midway  between  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  electro-magnet. 
In  such  case  the  opposite  ends  of  each  armature  would  be  attracted  by 
the  pole  nearest  to  it,  and  if  the  name  of  that  pole  were  suddenly 
changed  the  same  armature  would  be  as  suddenly  repelled.     In  this 
way  each  spoke  would  be  drawn  under  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet, 
ana  immediately  driven  away  with  equal  force,  and  the  momentum 
caused  by  its  approaching  by  attraction,  would  cause  it  to  pass  beyond 
the  attracting  pole,  an  effect  which  would  be  assisted  by  the  substituted 
repulsion.    In  this  way  a  rotatoiy  motion  of  the  wheel  could  easily 
be  produced.    Unfortunately  for  so  promisLog  a  result,  these  rotations 
have  no  permanent  momentimi,  and  are  incapable  of  overcoming 
resistance  or  doing  any  work.     It  is  true  that  an  enormous  weight  may 
be  suspended  from  soft  iron  by  a  very  small  outlay  of  chemical  force, 
but  there  is  so  rapid  a  diminution  of  the  inductive  force  by  distance, 
the  magnetic  attraction   diminishing  accordiag  to  the  law  of  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance  of  the  surface  of  the  magnet  and 
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the  armature,  that  however  great  the  force  required  to  separate 
the  armature  when  actually  in  contact  with  the  magnet,  their  ten- 
dency to  approach  each  other  when  separated  is  so  smidl  that  it  seems 
hopeless  to  expect  mechanical  effect  from  this  source.  For  it  is  only 
from  the  strong  tendency  in  these  bodies  to  approach  each  other  that 
rotation  can  become  a  source  of  mechanical  effect.  There  are  also 
other  objections  arising  from  the  action  of  induced  electricity  to  be 
OTercome  in  these  machines. 

In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  a  number  of  these  machines,  or  their 
models,  were  exhibited,  and  the  Juiy  Report,  Class  X,  expresses  rather 
too  flattering  an  opinion  as  to  their  value,  especially  when  it  is  said, 
"  We  cannot  help  flattering  ourselves  that  the  attainment  of  this  myste- 
rious motive  force  will  soon  be  followf^  by  making  it  available  for 
practical  purposes."  About  a  year  or  two  ago  there  was  a  stormy  dis- 
cussion in  the  '  Times  *  newspaper,  as  to  the  merits  of  these  machines, 
conducted  chiofly  by  the  inventors  themselves. 

Professor  Wneatstone,  who  generally  hits  upon  the  best  method 
of  bringing  about  a  result,  has  contrived  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
best  electro-motive  machine.  We  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  give  a 
sufficient  idea  of  it  in  a  few  words  of  description.  Conceive  a  number 
of  electro-magnets  arranged  in  a  circle  with  their  poles  alternating  and 
directed  towards  its  centre.  The  nimiber  of  electro-magnets  actually 
employed  is  eight,  sp  that  there  are  sixteen  magnetic  poles  arranged  in 
a  circle.  Within  this  circle  is  placed  a  cylinder  of  iron,  not  quite 
concentric  therewith.  A  portion  of  the  outer  surface  of  this  cylmder 
is  in  contact  with  the  poles  of  one  of  the  electro-magnets,  and  the 
cylinder  is  free  to  roll  upon  them,  and  to  move  as  they  attract  it. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  this  arrangement  attraction  is  alone 
concerned,  repulsion  having  been  got  rid  of  by  wiftlring  the  inner 
cylinder  of  soft  iron,  and  the  objection  that  the  electro-magnetic  force 
rapidly  diminishes  with  the  distance  is  met  by  making  the  cylinder 
roll  upon  the  poles.  Now  it  is  ingeniously  contrived  that  as  soon  as 
the  cylinder,  obeying  the  attraction  of  one  of  the  electro-magnets 
rolls  upon  its  poles,  it  acts  upon  certain  springs,  whereby  the  electro- 
magnet which  attracted  the  cylinder  is  unmade,  and  ceases  to  hold  it, 
whUe  the  next  electro-magnet  is  instantly  made  and  attracts  the 
cylinder,  which  rolls  upon  it,  unmakes  it,  znakes  the  next,  and  so  on 
in  quick  succession  throughout  the  circle.  Connected  with  the  centre 
of  the  cylinder,  and  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  magnets,  is  a  crank 
which  is  thus  set  in  motion,  and  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  impart 
motion  to  machinery,  &c. 

ELECTROPHORUS.  An  instrument  invented  by  Yolta  for  gene- 
rating electricity  by  induction.  It  consists  of  a  thick  disc  of  resin 
12  or  15  inches  in  diameter,  called  the  plate,  resting  on  tin-foil,  or 
cast  in  a  tin  plate  called  the  sole.  The  plate  is  furnished  with  a  metal 
disc  or  cover,  insulated  by  means  of  a  glass  handle.  In  producing 
electricity  with  this  instrument  the  cover  is  removed  by  its  glass 
handle,  and  the  plate  is  excited  by  flapping  it  with  dry  fur  or  flanneL 
On  putting  the  cover  down  upon  it  a  spark  of  resinous  electricity 
may  be  drawn  from  it,  and  on  iminsulating  it,  and  then  raising  it,  it 
will  give  a  still  brighter  spark  of  vitreous  electricity.  On  putting 
the  cover  down  again,  another  resinous  spark  may  be  obtained,  and  on 
touching  it  and  then  raising  it  another  vitreous  one,  and  so  on  for  any 
number  of  times.  In  these  operations  the  first  action  is  to  give  to  the 
resin  a  charge  of  negative  electricity  on  its  upper  surface,  while  the 
under  surface,  being  connected  with  the  earth,  becomes  positive  to  an 
equal  extent,  the  particles  of  the  cake  being  polarised.  [Electbicitt.] 
The  cover  being  now  placed  upon  the  cake,  and  touching  it  only  in  a 
few  points,  it  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  conduction,  but  induction  so 
operates  as  to  throw  the  under  surface  of  the  cover  into  a  positive 
state,  while  an  equal  amoimt  of  negative  electricity  is  set  free  on  its 
upper  surface,  and  this  passes  off  in  the  form  of  a  spark  on  presenting 
the  knuckle  or  other  conductor.  On  raising  the  cover  the  +  electricity 
which  was  retained  on  the  lower  surface  by  induction,  is  now  in 
excess,  and  jjasses  off  in  the  form  of  a  spark  when  a  conductor  is 
presented  to  it  In  the  mean  time  the  plate  which  acts  by  induction 
has  lost  none  of  its  charge,  and  is  ready  to  act  again  by  induction  on 
placing  down  the  cover.  The  cover  must  not,  however,  come  into 
contact  wtth  the  sole,  or  the  whole  of  the  chAi|^  may  be  drawn  off 
irom  the  plate. 


The  instrument  derives  its  name  from  the  dretunstanoe  of  the  cover 
hearing  off  repeated  charges  of  el^tricity.  The  electrophorus  in  con- 
nection with  the  condenser  [Electrical  Condenser]  has  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the  most  important 
feature  of  all  electrical  inquiry,  namely  induction.  The  electrical 
plate  as  formed  by  Volta  consisted  of  equal  parts  shell-lac,  common 
resin,  and  Venice  turpentine.  Pfaff  recommends  eight  parts  colophon, 
one  gum-lac,  and  one  Venice  turpentine ;  while  Roberts  prefers  ten 
ports  gum-lac,  three  of  colophon,  two  white  wax,  two  Vemce  turpen- 
tine, and  half  a  part  of  pitch.  The  materials  should  be  well  incor- 
porated by  stirring  up  in  a  pipkin,  aided  by  a  gentle  heat    Harris 


remarks  that  small  plates  of  glass,  sealing-wax,  or  brimstone  are  well 
adapted  to  serve  as  electrical  plates. 
ELECTRO-STATICS.    [Electricity  ;  Electro-dynamics.] 
ELECTROSCOPE.    [Electrometer.] 
ELECTROTYPE.    [Electro-Metallurgy.  ] 
ELECTRUM,  from  the  Greek  electron  {iiKticrpov).    Pliny  says  this 
term  denotes  two  substances,  namely,  amber  and  a  metallic  alloy  com- 
posed of  four  parts  of  gold  and  one  part  of  silver.    "  Ubicumque  quinta 
ai-genti  portio  est  eUctrum  vocatur."    {'  Hist.  Nat.,'  lib.  xxxiii,  section 
23 ;  '  Hardouin,'  tom.  ii.,  p.  619.)    The  term  electron,  in  the  Odyssey 
of  Homer,  is  supposed  to  mean  amber. 

The  metallic  electrum  was  in  use  in  the  Roman  times  :  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  were  x>artial  to  it 
for  its  brilliancy.  Pliny,  a  few  sentences  lower  down  than  the  passage 
just  quoted,  says,  "  Electri  natura  eat  ad  Lucemarum  lumina  clarius 
aigento  splendere."  The  Romans  used  it  frequently  for  what  we  term 
plate. 

Lampridius,  in  his  Life  of  Alexander  Severus,  remarks,  that  this 
prince  caused  coins  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
both  of  electrum  and  gold.  ''Alexandri  habitu  nummos  plurimos 
figuravit :  et  quidem  electreos  aliquantos :  sed  plurimos  tamen  aureos." 
('  Hist.  Aug.  Scriptores,'  p.  922.)     ' 

Isidorus,  in  his  Origines  (li.  xvi.,  c.  23),  speaks  of  three  sorts  of  elec- 
trum :  1,  amber ;  2,  a  metal  so  called,  found  in  a  natural  state ;  and  3, 
a  metal  compounded  of  three  parts  of  gold^d  one  of  silver. 

ELECTUARY,  a  term  applied  to  a  compound  of  various  medicines, 
united  by  means  of  syrup,  or  wine,  and  formed  into  a  soft  mass,  nearly 
of  the  consLstenoe  Of  honey.  Substances  in  the  state  of  powder  or 
extract  were  thus  combined,  and  rendered  capable  of  being  swallowed 
without  tibeir  natural  taste,  which  might  be  impleasant,  being  per- 
ceived. Formerly  electuaries  consisted  of  a  great  variety  of  ingredients', 
often  very  unsuitable  to  be  taken  together.  In  the  present  day  the 
few  electuaries  which  are  prescribed  are  much  simpler  in  their  compo- 
wsition.  Many  compounds  which  were  formerly  preserved  in  a  soft 
state  are  now  kept  in  a  hard  dry  condition,  and  termed  confections. 

ELEENCEPHOL.  A  substance  found  in  the  brain  of  man, but  now 
believed  not  to  be  a  distinct  chemical  compound,  but  a  mixture  of 
oleine,  oleophosphoric  acid,  cerebric  acid,  and  cholesterin. 

ELE'GIT,  BO  called  from  the  entry  of  its  award  upon  the  roll, "  quod 
elegit  sibi  executionem  "  (because  the  plaintiff  hath  chosen  the  writ  of 
execution),  is  a  writ  of  execution  fiist  given  by  the  statute  Edw.  I., 
cap.  18,  but  the  operation  of  which  has  since  been  greatly  extended. 
It  is  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the  defendant's  pro- 
perty lies,  and  commands  him  to  make  deUveiy  of  the  debtor's  lands 
and  all  his  goods  (except  oxen  and  beasts  of  the  plough)  to  the 
plaintiff. 

The  sheriff,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this  writ,  empanels  a 
jury,  who  appraise  the  debtor's  lands  as  well  as  his  goods,  and  if  the 
goods  alone  are  insufficient  to  pay  the  debt,  then  the  sheriff,  upon  the 
finding  of  the  jury,  deUvers  the  lands  over  to  the  party  suing  out  the 
writ,  who  thereupon  becomes  what  in  law  is  termed  a  tenant  by  eUgit, 
and  continues  to  occupy  them  until  the  whole  of  his  debt  and  damages 
are  satisfied.  The  tenant's  interest  in  the  land  is  only  a  chattel,  and  as 
such  goes  to  his  personal  representatives. 

Before  the  statute  of  Edward  I.  a  judgment  creditor  could  only  have 
obtained  satisfaction  of  his  debtor's  goods  by  the  writ  of  JkrifaeioM, 
and  of  the  present  profits  of  his  lands  by  a  kvari  faciou ;  but  as  the 
latter  writ  did  not  extend  to  the  possession  of  the  landi  themselves,  a 
defendant  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  alien  the  property,  and  thus 
oust  the  plaintiff  of  his  remedy.  This  has,  with  other  defects,  been 
remedied  by  the  statute  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110. 

When  the  judgment  is  satisfied  out  of  the  estate,  the  defendant  may 
recover  his  lands  either  by  an  action  of  ejectment,  or  by  a  suit  in  eqvuty. 
{Blackst.  Comm.  Mr.  Kerr's  ed.,  vol.  iiL  p.  457.) 

ELEGY,  from  the  Greek,  ^^470*  (fKtyos,  whence  4\tyuov),  in  English 
commonly  means  a  short  poem  composed  on  some  person's  death ; 
also,  in  a  more  general  sense,  any  mournful  or  serious  poem,  as,  for 
iiMstance,  Gray's  '  Elegy  in  a  Coun^  Church-yard.'  The  Greek  word, 
ilego9,  is  properly  a  strain  of  lament ;  degdon,  the  form  of  versification 
in  which  such  strains  were  first  composed  by  the  Greeks,  that  is,  the 
combination  of  an  hexameter  and  a  pentameter  (commonly  called  long 
and  short)  verse;  efejf«ia,  a  poem  xnade  up  of  such  verses.  (Muller, 
'  Hist,  of  Lit.  of  Greece.')  The  elegiac  was  the  first  variation  from  the 
hexametral,  or  epic,  measure ;  and  this  change  of  form  corresponded 
with  a  change  of  subject :  the  poet  in  epic  composition  keeping  him- 
self and  the  workings  of  his  own  mind  out  of  sight ;  while  on  the 
contrary,  the  free  and  full  expression  of  the  poet's  feelings,  as  affected 
by  external  circumstances,  constituted  the  essence  of  the  Greek  elegy. 
Hence  arises  its  variety;  the  elegies  of  Callinus  and  Tyrteeus  (the 
earliest)  being  political  and  warlike;  of  Mimne^mus,  contemplative 
and  melancholy  ;  of  Theognis  and  Solon,  moral  and  political,  &c.  It 
was  at  first  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  social  meetings,  and  there- 
fore equally  fit  for  topics  of  political  and  local  interest,  and  for  those 
which  refer  to  the  common  feelings  of  our  nature,  as  love,  regret  for 
the  perishableness  of  human  things,  exhortations  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  present  hour,  and  the  like.  The  elegiac  was  also  a  favourite 
measure  for  epigrams,  that  is,  taking  the  word  in  its  proper  sense^ 
inscriptions.    [Epiqrah.] 
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ELEMENT. 


ELEPHANTIASIS. 


Catullus  is  the  first  Latin  elegiac  writer  of  any  note ;  he  was 
followed  by  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid,  with  many  others  of  the 
Augustan  age,  whose  poems  are  either  totally  lost,  or  have  only  oome 
down  to  us  in  fragments.  With  them  political  and  moral  subjects  find 
no  place ;  the  elegiac  verses  of  Catullus  (a  small  part  of  his  poems)  are, 
for  the  most  part,  either  mournful  or  satirical ;  those  of  the  other 
poets  above  named  are  chiefly  devoted  to  love,  fortunate  and  unfortu- 
nate. Ovid,  however,  has  taJcen  a  wider  scope  of  personal  feelings  in 
his  Epistles  from  Pontus^  and  of  historical  and  mythological  learning 
in  his  Fasti 

ELEMENT.  Inxihemistry  this  term  is  applied  to  such  substances 
as  cannot  be  resolved  into  two  or  more  simpler  kinds  of  matter.  Thus 
by  no  analytical  processes  can  anything  different  from  themselves  be 
separated  from  gold,  silver,  sulphur,  or  iron,  and  therefore  these  sub- 
stances are  termed  elmneats,  whilst  potash,  common  salt,  and  lime 
are  compounds,  because  they  can  be  resolved  respectively  into  potas* 
sium  and  oxygen,  sodium  and  chlorine,  and  calcium  and  oxygen. 
Every  substanoe  which  does  not  thus  admit  of  analysis  must  be 
regarded  as  an  element ;  in  early  periods  in  the  history  of  chemistry 
many  substances  were  claased  as  elements  which  have  since  been 
proved  to  be  compounds,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  ihe  progress  of 
knowledge  may  enable  us  thus  to  resolve  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
present  day,  nevertheless  the  probability  of  such  an  occurrence  is  at 
present  exceedingly  remote.  About  sixty-two  elementary  forms  of 
matter  are  now  known ;  for  a  list  of  them,  see  Atomic  Theory. 

ELEMI,  a  resin,  of  which  there  are  two  or  more  sorts,  brought 
from  different  paria  of  the  world,  and  apparently  produced  by  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees.  The  West  Indian  or  American  elemi  is  com- 
monly referred  to  tihe  Amjfris  elemifera  (Linn.),  but  the  very  existence 
of  such  a  species  is  doubtful,  unless  it  be  synonymous  with  the 
AmprU  PLwmieri  (Dec.),  of  the  Antilles,  and  the  Idea  Ickariba  of 
Brazil.  The  East  Indian  elemi  is  obtaincKl  from  the  Amyrid  zeylaniea, 
BaUamodendron  zetflanicttm  of  Kunth.,  Terebinth  (Retz.),  while  a  third 
sort,  called  African,  or  elemi  verum,  is  referred  to  the  EUw^mu 
hortends.  A  substance  resembling  elemi,  and  capable  of  being  appUed 
to  similar  purposes,  may  be  procured  from  several  plants.  West 
Indian  elemi  occurs  in-  irr0gular-«haped  small  pieces,  which  run  into 
masses,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  'of  an  agreeable  odour,  which  is  most 
pcnfectly  developed  by  the  application  of  heat.  The  consistence  is  at 
first  soft,  but  it  hardens  with  age,  and  even  becomes  brittle,  losing 
some  of  its  odour.  Specific  gravity  1*088.  It  seem^  to  contain  a 
principle  termed  elemine.  Elemi  is  recommended  as  an  ointment, 
but  it  is  chiefly  used  to  form  pastilles,  or  to  bum  as  inoense. 

A  sealing-wax,  into  the  composition  of  which  elemi  largely  enters,  if 
applied  to  cover  the  tops  of  the  corks  of  wine  bottles,  is  said  to  be  an 
efficient  preventive  of  the  attacks  of  the  small  beetles  (thought  to  be 
introduced  into  wine-cellars  along  with  the  sawdust  sometimes  used  in 
XNicking  the  bottles),  which,  eating  through  the  corks,  cause  the  entire 
loss  of  the  wine.  Some  believe  the  destruction  of  the  corks  to  be 
caused  by  the  aotion  of  the  wine. 

•  ELEMI-RESIN.  A  product  obtained  from  the  Amyris  elemifera  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  from  the  Oeylanica  of  the  East  ludies.  Hess 
gives  the  formula  CjoH^nO,  whilst  Rose  assigns  to  it  O^n^ss^*  Elemi 
is,  however,  most  probably  a  mixture.  It  is  known  to  contain  two 
resins,  one  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  crystallisable,  the  other  amor- 
phous and  containing  a  less  proportion  of  carbon.  : 

The  specific  gravity  of  elemi  is  1*08.  When  distilled  with  water  it 
yields  a  limpid,  colourless,  inflammable  oD,  which  rotates  the  plane 
of  polarisation  to  the  left,  boils  between  330"  and  345''  f^Ebhr.,  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  '849,  and  possesses  the  same  composition  as  oil  of 
turpentine.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  an  artificial  camphor  of 
the  formula  CigHgHa. 

ELENCHUS,  the  Latin  form  ol  the  Greek  eUnehos  (HXfyxof),  and 
commonly  translated  by  the  words  argumentum,  inqwMttio,  confutafio, 
and  demonttratio,  is  a  term  of  frequent  use  in  the  Aristotelian  system 
of  logic,  and  signifies  ailment,  replication,  refutaition,  or  the  point, 
subject,  or  nature,  of  dispute  or  demonstration,  (^e  the  authorities 
cited  in  Valp/s  edition  of  Stephens's  Greek  Thesaurus  tmder  *Z\4yxv.) 
Aristotie  defines  denchm  as  "  a  syllogism  of  contradiction,"  that  is,  an 
argument  alleged  in  opposition  to  anotiu^ ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  in 
his  translation  of  the  'Organon,'  considers  the  Greek  term  to  be 
Iirecisely  equivalent  to  rtdargtUio  in  Latin.  By  some  of  the  early 
English  authors  the  noun  datch  is  used  in  a  similar  sense,  and  also 
the  verb  dau^ise,  meaning  to  argue  with  captious  or  sophistical  oppo- 
sition. (Johnson's '  Diet.')  In  the  two  last  books  of  the  '  Organon,' 
entiUed  Iltpl  rSav  ^/o^vriKiav  *EK4yxiofy,  Aristotle  minutely  classifies  and 
discusses  the  various  kinds  of  sophistical  elenchi>  or  modes  of  argu- 
ment, used  by  contentious  sophists.  The  sophism  which,  in  scholastic 
phraseology,  is  designated  ignoratio  elen^ki,  that  is,  a  real  ignorance  of,  a 
mistaking,  or  sinister  deviation  from,  the  argument,  or  question  under 
k\  iaciission,  consists  in  proving  sometldng  irrelevant,  and  which,  as  it  may 
be  true  without  affecting  the  truth  of  the  real  proposition,  with  which  it 
has  no  necessary  connection,  does  not  determine,  though  it  may  seem  to 
determine,  the  question.  Aristotie  includes  imder  this  designation  the 
introduction  of  anything  extraneous  to  the  point  in  dispute  {f^A  rov 
•Kpdyftaros) ;  the  disproving  of  what  is  not  asserted,  as  well  as  the 
proving  of  what  is  not  denied  Examples  of  this  species  of  sophism 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  discourses  which  display   the 


rhetorical  artifice  of  appealing  to  passions  and  prejudices,  and  resort 
to  injurious  imputations,  or  ludicrous  and  satirical  illustration ;  espe- 
cially in  religious,  political,  and  forensic  disputations,  whidi  affect 
individual  interests  and  feelings,  and  in  which  the  predominant  deaire 
{  is  not  the  exhibition  of  truth,  but  merely  the  obtaining  of  victory; 
'  for  a  disingenuous  disputant  when  excited,  and  conscious  of  the 
'  superiority  of  his  adversary's  argument,  strives  to  elude  conviction  by 
the  stratagem  of  dejaloying,  and  seeks  to  gain  a  sinister  advantage  and 
triumph,  by  proving  or  disproving,  not  the  real  proposition  in  question, 
but  one  or  more  which  in  some  way  are  apparently  involved  or  im- 
plied, so  as  to  create  the  assumption  of  identity.  The  following 
instance  is  given  by  Dr.  Kirwan  ('  Essav  on  Logic,'  voL  iL  p.  440) : 
**  Paschal  arguing  against  atheism  insists  wat  it  is  more  dangenms  than 
theism,  whereas  the  point  in  debate  is  the  trutk,  and  not  the  prudence 
of  either  system.  Some  Christian  sects  use  similar  ai^gumenta." 
Mistake  or  misrepresentation  of  tJie  question  to  be  determined,  and 
the  consequent  proving  of  what  is  not  to  the  purpose,  are  also  common 
in  didactic  and  oonveraational  discussions,  and  the  sophisms  of  petitio 
prindpU  and  mm  causa  pro  causa  are  frequently  combined  vrith  the 
ignoratio  elencki.  In  all  cases  of  irrelevant  conclusion,  when  some- 
thing is  proved- which  does  not  in  reality  contradict  the  adveraaiy's 
proposition,  the  latent-  fallacy  is  best  exposed  by  showing  that  both 
propositions  may  be  equally  true  (Archbishop  Whately*s  '  Logic ') ; 
and  the  beet  means  of  preventing  sophistical  deception  of  this  nature 
is  to  keep  the  attention  constantly  fixed  upon  the  precise  point  of 
dispute,  neither  wandering  ourselves,  nor  suffering  our  opponent  to 
wander  or  make  any  substitution.  (Dr.  Watts's '  Logic.')  In  dramatical 
writing  the  ignoratio  elenckif  or  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  the  qtud  pro 
quOf  is  frequently  adopted  as  a  very  effective  expedient  for  the  pro- 
duction of  laughter.  Numerous  and  long  continued  instsncea  of  con- 
sistent dialogue,  displaying  the  most  ingenious  and  amusing  iqtdvoqne 
or  cross-purposes,  are  to  be  found  in  the  comedies  of  Moli^re,  the 
source  of  amusement  being  in  each  party's  "  ignorance  of  the  question  " 
about  which  the  other  is  concerned. 

ELEPHANTPASIS  {i\4<patAnd  iXt^tcarrlaffu),  elephant  Bsoddephant 
disease,  so  called  partly  on  account  of  some  supposed  rcaomblance  of 
the  diseased  skin  to  that  of  the  elephant,  but  principally  from  the  for^ 
midable  nature  of  the  malady.  It  is  disgusting  to  the  sight,  says 
Aret«Bus,  and  in  all  respects  terrible,  like  the  beast  of  similar  name. 

The  term  is  now  commonly  applied  to  two  different  diseases ;  first, 
to  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  skin,  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the 
dreadful  cutaneous  affections  which  occur  in  hot  climates,  and  more 
particularly  where  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilisation  are  imperfectly 
advanced ;  and  secondly,  to  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  leg,  which  be- 
coming enormously  tumid,  is  conceived  to  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  leg  of  an  elephant. 

The  first  distemper,  elephantiasis  properly  so  called,  is  a  tubercular 
disease  of  the  skin.  The  tubercles  present  a-  shining  appearance ;  they 
are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  of  a  dusky  red  or  livid  colour  on  the  face, 
cans,  and  extremities.  The  tubercles  are  accompanied  vrith  a  thickened 
and  rugous  state  of  the  ridn,  a  diminution  or  total  loss  of  its  sensibility, 
and  a  falling  off  of  all  the  hair  excepting  that  of  the  scalp. 

The  disease  is  wholly  unknown  in  this  ceuntry.  It  is  described  as 
slow  in  its  progress,  sometimes  continuing  several  yean  without 
materially  deranging  the  functions,  but  gradually  producing  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  deformity.  The  foUowing  is  tiie  description  com- 
monly given  of  this  formidable  malady ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  picture  is  much  exaggerated. 

The  alsD  of  the  nose  become  swelled  and  scabrous ;  the  nostrils  are 
dilated ;  the  lips  are  tumid ;  the  external  ears,  particulariy  the  lobes, 
are  enlarged  and  thickened,  and  beset  with  tubercles ;  the  skin  of  the 
forehead  and  cheeks  grows  thick  and  tumid,  and  forms  large  and  pro- 
minent rugsD,  especially  over  tiie  eyes ;  the  hair  of  the  eye-brows,  the 
beard,  the  pubes,  axillce,  ftc,  falls  off;  the  voice  becomes  hoarse  and 
obscure ;  and  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  afiRscted  is  obtuse  or  totally 
abolished,  so  that  pinching  or  puncturing  them  gives  no  uneasiness. 
This  disfiguration  of  the  countenance  suggested  the  idea  of  the  features 
of  a  satyr  or  a  wild  beast ;  whence  the  disease  was  by  some  called 
Satyriasis,  and  partly  also  on  account  of  the  excessive  libidinous  dispo- 
sition said  to  be  connected  with  it ;  and  by  others  LeonUasis,  from  the 
laxity  and  wrinkles  of  the  skin '  of  the  forehead,  which  resembles  the 
prominent  and  flexible  front  of  the  lion. 

As  the  malady  proceeds,  the  tubercles  begin  to  crack,  and  at  length 
to  ulcerate;  ulcerations  also  appear  in  the  throat  and  in  the  noee, 
which  sometimes  destroy  the  palate  and  the  cartilaginous  septum;  the 
nose  falls ;  and  the  breath  is  intolerably  offensive ;  the  thickened  and 
tuberculated  skin  of  the  extremities  becomes  divided  by  fissures,  and 
ulcerates,  or  is  corroded  under  dry  sordid  scabs,  so  that  the  fingers  and 
toes  gangrene  and  separate  joint  after  joint. 

The  large  misshapen  leg,  which  is  also  often  termed  elephantiasis, 
arises  from  a  repeated  effusion  and  collection  of  a  lymphatic  and 
gelatinous  matter  in  the  cellular  membrane  under  the  skin,  in  conse- 
quence of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  vessels.  The  skiu 
itself  is  much  thickened  in  the  protracted  stages  of  the  dlsearo,  and  its 
veaaels  become  greatiy  enlarged;  its  surface  grows  dark,  rough, and 
sometimes  scaly.  As  the  effusion  first  takes  place  after  a  febrile 
paroxysm,  in  which  the  inguinal  glands  of  the  side  about  to  I  e  affected 
are  inflamed^  and  the  limb  is  subsequenUy  augmented  in  bulk  by  a 
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repetition  of  thOM  sltacks,  Dr.  Heii'ly  termed  the  maladjtho  glmiitiilar 
diaeuBS  of  BarbadocB,  in  which  iakknil  it  is  endemical.  In  Englnnd  it  a 
often  cilled  the  Barbadoea  log.  Except  when  these  pu-oiyBms  occur, 
tii«  funottonB  and  coDatitution  of  tbe  patient  »rc  not  mwnl;  injured, 
and  they  often  live  many  years,  incamnioded  only  by  carrying  about 
"auch  a  troublesome  load  of  leg." 

In  this  country  the  disease  is  only  seen  in  its  inTeterat«  stage,  after 
repeated  attacks  of  tbe  fever  and  aSuaion  hare  completely  altered  the 
orgAiiUation  of  the  intcgimients  of  the  limb,  and  rendered  it  altogether 
incurable.  In  this  etata  the  swelling  is  hard  and  firm,  does  not  pit  on 
pressure,  and  is  entirely  free  from  pain.  Tbe  skin  is  thickened  and 
much  hardened  ;  its  bloofl-veseels  ore  enlarged,  particularly  the  eitemal 
veina.  and  the  lympluitica  distended ;  and  the  cellular  substance  is 
flaccid  and  sometimes  thickened,  and  ibs  cells  much  loaded  with  a 
gehttinouE  fluid.  Tbe  muscles,  tendons,  ligomeDta,  and  bones,  are 
generally  in  a  sound  state. 

Id  this  advn,nced  stage  the  disease  is  altogatbcr  irremediable.  Little 
Biiacesa  indeed  seoma  to  have  attended  the  practice  emiiloyed  in  the 
earlier  slngeB,  wbich  baa  chiGfly  been  directed  to  allovinto  tbe  febrile 
p,iroiyBms  by  Liiativeaand diaphoretics, andsubsequentlytostrengthen 
the  system  by  cinchona.  X^ocal  hlceding  has  not  been  employed ;  but 
after  the  fever  and  inflsmmation  have  anbaided,  the  practice  of  binding 
the  limb  in  a  strong  bsjidage  is  stj-ongly  recommended  as  the  best 
means  of  exciting  abeorption,  and  of  reducing  the  swelling.  (Dr. 
lUtenian's  '  PrTictical  Sjnotuiia  of  Cutaneous  Diseases.') 

ELEVATION,  ANULE  OF.    [Altitudk.] 

ELEVATION  IN  ARCHITECTUHE.  [Desios,  AECHlTEOTDBiL.] 

ELEUSI'NIA,  the  great  mystic  festival  of  Demeter  [Dluetf.rJ 
celclir^itcd  at  Athens  and  Eleusis  in  the  month  Bdedromion  (Sep- 
t'tubcr):  the  most  important  and  solemn  ruligioua  feetival  of  Greece. 
The  lesser  mystsriBS  were  celebrated  in  the  munth  of  Elaphebolion 
IMarch)  at  Agno,  on  the  Ilissus,  and  vers  a  sort  of  prepamtion  for  the 
Eleusnia. 

The  great  leettTal  began  on  tbe  15th  Boedromion,  and  lasted  nine 
days  birth  at  Athens  and  Eleusia.  Tbe  first  day  was  sailed  the  ossem- 
bhng  (iytipiLif) ;  on  it  all  who  had  been  initiated  ia  Elaphebolion  w«e 
■lakembled  at  Athena  and  invited  to  complete  their  saored  duty.  The 
aeoond  day  was  named  &ftASi  liiitrm, "  to  tbe  sea  ye  initiated  I  "  from 
the  words  of  the  proclamation,  by  which  they  wen  admonishvd  to 
purify  themselves.  This  purification  took  place  in  the  parol,  two 
streamlets  of  salt  water  running  Into  the  gulf  of  Salamia,  and  which 
aepsioted  the  territory  of  Eleusia  from  the  reet  of  Attica.  The  third 
day  was  called  (it  ^ixt  ^i^ttoi,  from  some  ceremonies  imitative  of  the 
marriage  ot  P.ersephone,  which  took  place  on  that  day.  On  the  fourth 
<tay  thne  was  a  procession,  in  wbich  a  vessel  filled  with  poppy  heads 
and  pomegranates,  emblems  of  fertili^,  was  plsovd  on  a  waggon  drami 
t^  oyii,  and  followed  by  women  bearing  other  mystia  emblems.  The 
fifth  was  called  the  "dayot  the  torches,"  XajiirdSaii' jifjipa,  on  account 
of  a  lampadephoria,  or  torch-procesaion,  in  which  the  initiated,  olad  in 
purple  robes  and  crowned  with  myrtle,  marched  two  and  two  round 
the  temple,  followed  by  tbe  worahijipers  bearing  torches,  symbolising, 
OS  is  supposed,  the  wanderings  of  Demeter  in  search  of  Peraepbone. 
The  initiation  took  place  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of  the  feast. 
The  sixth  day,  wbich  vraa  called  lacchos,  was  the  chief  day  of  the 
Eleuiinia.  On  this  day  tbe  atatue  of  lacchoa  waa  carried  in  procession 
from  the  Cerameicus  to  Eleuais,  attended  by  vast  crowds  of  shouting 
followerm.  It  was  during  the  night  succeeding  this  day  that  the  wor- 
shippers  were  initiated  into  the  inner  mysteries.  On  the  following 
day,  which  waa  named  the  return  of  the  fully-initiated  [forroSirir  al 
ittSrrax),  the  statue  of  locchos  waa  carried  back  again,  and  the  initiated 
returned  in  procession  to  Athens,  exhibiting  the  most  tumultuous 
revelry.  The  eighth  day  waa  called  Epidauria,  in  honour  of  jEbcu- 
lapius,  who  did  not  arrive  from  Epidaurua  to  be  initiated  until  after 
the  return  of  the  Epoptas,  and  it  was  observed  as  a  sort  of  suppli 
mental  day  of  initiation,  Tbe  ninth  day  was  called  rhq^X'^,  Th 
ceremony  of  this  day  consisted  in  the  symbolioal  overturning  of  tw 
vesaels  tilled  with  wine  and  water,  the  caremoay  being  accompania 
with  certain  mystic  ritea.  j 

Tbe  persons  initiatod  at  Uie  leaser  myateries  were  called  uiarn  _ 
from  ;ii»"  to  close  up,"  I>s«aHWtiKT  were  bound  to  strict  silence;  those 
who  had  passed  through  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies  were  called  iTrSrroi 
or  f^ofMi,  "  contemplatora,"  because  they  had  been  admitted  to  see  tbe 
■acred  obieota;  thnwerealsohailedasbappyond  fortunate  (f&lal/wti. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  initiation  nothing  is  certainly  known.  It  is 
probable  that  some  notions  were  imparted  of  a  future  tt.^te  o£  existence. 
But  even  this,  though  stated  by  early  writers,  is  by  no  means  clear] 
and  Uiere  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  suppoaing  with  Warburton 
(DiT,  Leg.  of  Moses,  b.  ii.  %  iv.)  that  the  ultimate  secret  was  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead.  It  may  however,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  various 
reforeMoee,  be  inferred  that  the  secrets  were  of  an  elevating  rather  than 
»  debasing  character,  and  that  their  tendency  was  to  raise  the  oon- 
eepHon  of  the  nature  of  hmnan  lite,  its  purpose,  and  its  duties.  Every 
Athenian  was  obliged  to  pus  through  these  ceremonies  once  in  the 
eourao  ol  his  life.  Bastarda,  alavea,  andproatitutes,asw^l  as  strangers, 
and  in  later  tiniea  Christians  and  Epicureans,  were  excluded  from  the 
Elevisinia.  To  reveal  any  ot  the  mynteriea,  or  to  apply  to  private 
purposes  any  ol  the  hallowed  solemnities,  waa  eonaiJierod  a  oapitil 
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1,  The  priests  at  Eleusia  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Eumolpid^. 
chief  priest  wsa  called  the  Uierophant,  the  second  in  KUik  the 
Torch-bearer  (SalaSxdi),  the  third  the  Sacred  Herald  (Iipta^pirf),  mid 
the  fourth  the  Altar  priest  [i  M  Btftv)- 

ELGIN  MARBLES,  the  designation  g^ven  to  a  collection  of  ancient 
aculpture,  chicSyfrom  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  whence  it  waa  obtainsi) 
by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  (who  had  lieen  tie  English  ambassador  to  Turkey) 
between  the  yean  1601  and  ISIS,  This  collection  was  purchased  in 
purauonoe  ot  an  ant  ol  tie  legislature,  dated  July  Ist,  1816,  f ca- lio 
sum  of  35,0002,,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  Briti^  Museum,  in  what 
are  designated  the  First  and  Becond  Elgin  Booms. 

Tbe  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Pallaa  Athene  at  Athens,  whence  the 
more  important  of  these  soulpturea  were  obtained,  waa  built  during  the 
administration  of  Pericles,  about  Ute  year  B.0. 148.  It  was  constructed 
entirely  of  white  marble  from  Mount  Pentelicus;  Calhorates  and 
Ictinus  were  ita  arohitacta ;  and  its  sculptures  were  produced  partly 
by  the  hand  and  portly  under  the  direction  of  Phidias. 

The  aculpturea  ot  the  Parthenon  in  the  Elgin  colisction  ore  of  three 
descriptions;  Metopts;  a  portion  of  the  Frieze  of  the.oella;  and 
Statues  and  their  parts  from  the  tympana  or  pediments. 

Tbe  Mettrpa  are  fifteen  in  number,  from  the  frieze  of  the  peristyle 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  building,  and  biu'  t'eference  to  the 
oonteat  between  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithte.  [Ckntahiu.*]  There 
is  a  sixteenth  Metope,  placed  as  No.  0 ;  but  it  is  a  cast  from  one 
now  in  the  Musaiun  of  tbe  Lonvre  at  Paris,  tbe  original  of  which, 
formerly  bt'longingto  the  same  series,  waa  purchased  (for  25,000  franai) 
for  that  coliootion  in  1818,  at  the.  sale  of  tbe  Count  de  Choiaeul 
Qouffier,  who  before  the  French  Revolution  had  been  his  king's 
ambasnodor  in  Turkey.  Tbe  Metopca  an  eieouted  in  high  relief,  and 
are  tbe  finst  eiamfiles  of  that  style  in  eiistenoe.  The  admirable  art 
diajdaysd  in  their  design  andr execution,  and  their  ex(|uisite  adaptation 
to  tbe  postion  they  originally  occurred,  have  twen  pointed  out  in  the 
artide  AlJO-IlrUEVO,  cc4.  2S2,  et  aeq.,  where  an  engraving  ia  given  of 
one  of  them  (No.  1).  We  add  here  an  engraving  of  No.  12,  which  is 
eapeolaUy  admirable  for  the  omurata  eipresaion  of  &n  dying  Greek 


The  most  interesting  of  the  Metopes  are  Nos.  3, 11, 12,  and  13.  The 
three  last  mentioned  on  the  Bnest  in  point  of  execution. 
-  In  nn  uninterrupted <e»iee  of  very  lowielief,  placed  round  the  cells, 
iulmediatnly  below  thoceiting  of  the  portieoea  of  the  Partbcnon,  waa 
ithe  Friat,  representjng  tbe  solemn  quinquennial  procession,  called  the 
Tanathenica.  The  proceaaion  was  represented  as  advancing  in  two 
poralM  columns  from  w«t  ta  east,  «w  along  the  northern,  Uic  other 
along  tbe  soulbem  side  ot  tbe  t«ntde,  and  facing  inwards  after  turning 
the  two  angles  of  the  caeteni  front,  and  meeting  towards  its  centre. 
'Suoh  was  the  frieze  in  rts  original  position,  when  it  formed  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  aculptored  stabs,  S'H  feet  in  extent  and  3  feet  4  inches 
high  :  the  base  of  the  slabs  waa  40  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  platform. 
Of  its  remains  the  Elgin  collection  possesses  an  extent,  in  slabs  and 
fragments  of  marble,  beginning  at  No.  17,  of  rather  more  than  219  feet, 
with  a  continuation  of  plaster  casU  of  more  than  76  feet.  The  greater 
part  of  the  last  are  from  portions  of  the  sculpture  which  were  not 
brought  away,  including  a  single  slab.  No.  23,  which  likewise  belonged 
to  the  Count  de  Choiseul,  now  in  the  Uuseum  of  the  Louvre ;  all 
fi.nuing  a  total  ot  repreaentation  from  the  frieze  of  very  near  328  feet. 
The  bas-reliefs  which  at  present  compose  the  frieze  in  the  Elgin  Room, 
OB  far  OS  they  extend,  are  placed  in  Uie  suioe  order  in  which  Ib^  were 
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originally  aeMi  upon  tha  Parthenon.  Those  on  tha  prinoipal  front  o£ 
the  temple,  namelj,  the  east,  are  placed  firat,  then  follow  those  of  the 
north,  and  katl;  tiiose  of  the  nest  and  south.  They  are  arranged,  in 
■hort,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  spectator  viewed  them  as  he 
approached  the  temple  by  the  east,  and  walked  round  it  by  the  north, 
west,  and  wiutli.  But  the  spectator  in  the  Elgin  Room  has  to  keep  in 
mind  that  what  formerly  surrounded  an  exterior  wall  now  lines  the 
interior  of  a  room.  For  some  remarks  on  Ihcir  artistic  character,  see 
the  article  Alto-Rilievo,  already  referred  to. 

The  slabs  17  to  21,  form  the  eaetem  friese,  the  portion  which  occu- 
[ued  the  east  end  of  the  temple.  The  figures  on  slab  17,  the  ViigioB 
of  Attica,Jiead  the  procession  from  the  southern  frieze.  The  sUb  It), 
the  longest  in  the  collection,  stood  immediately  above  the  easlem 
entrance  or  door,  and  was  the  centre  of  the  composition.  In  this  slab, 
upon  the  left,  a  Prieeteas  is  represented,  supposed  to  be  the  wife  of 
tlio  principal  archon,  or  chief  m.-igistrato  of  Athena,  in  the  act  of 
receiving  n'om  two  canephori,  or  bearers  of  the  mystic  baskets,  the 
articles  serving  for  tbo  rites  of  sacrifice.  To  lier  left  stands  the 
Archon,  in  a  drapery  which  reachoa  from  the  head  to  the  feet,  receiving 
from  the  hands  of  a  youth  a  piece  of  cloth  folded  in  a  square  form  in 
numerous  thicknesses,  conjectured  to  be  the  pepliis,  or  embroidered 
vei],  the  sail  of  the  Panathenaic  ship,  and  the  principal  ornament  of 
the  procession.      On  each  aide  of   the   groups  which  represent   the 

EriestesB  and  archon  are  various  seated  figures,  among  which  Zeua, 
sUas  Athene,  Triptolemua,  .^Esoulapius,  and  Hygeia  are  the  moat 
conspicuous.  Another  train  of  females  bead  the  procession  as  it  comes 
from  the  northern  frieze ;  and  here  the  sculptures  which  adorned  the 
eastern  front  of  the  Parthenon  terminate.  This  part  of  the  frieze  is 
greatly  mutilated ;  but  the  explanatiou  of  it  is  aided  by  some  drawings 
of  the  Parthenon  made  in  L674,  by  Jac(*ies  Carre;  for  the  Harquis  de 
'Nointel,  at  a  time  when  the  sculptures  were  a  little  more  perfect. 
These  drawings  are  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  and  copies  of 
them  are  in  the  British  Uuseum. 

From  the  Nointel  drawings  it  appears  that  the  vir^ni  who  led  the 
procession  from  the  northern  frieze,  like  those  on  the  southern  side, 
were  followed  by  oxen  led  as  victims]  the  foreiguera  settled  in  Athens 
were  likewise  represented,  with  the  players  on  the  flute  and  lyre ; 
and  a  troop  of  citiEens  closed  the  train  of  persona  on  foot.  But  all 
these  have  disappeared.  Nineteen  slabs  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
northern  frieze  fell  when  the  Acropolis  was  benched  by  the  Venetians 
in  16S7,  and  these  subjects  were  amongst  them.  The  slabe  with  which 
the  remains  of  this  frieze  now  open.  Nob.  2fi  to  31,  consist  of  chariots 
and  charioteers  in  action,  fallowed  by  a  train  of  horsemen,  Athenian 
citizens  of  the  second  class,  who  served  in  the  cavaliy.  This,  the 
most  beautiful  portion  of  the  whole  frieze,  extends  from  No.  32  to  46  ; 
in  the  forma  and  adjons  of  the  horses,  in  the  attitudes  and  costumes 
of  tlie  riders,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  figures,  the  sculptors  seem 
to  have  reached  the  highest  eiceUence  of  their  art  in  tlie  department 
of  low  relief.    (See  cuts  of  No.  45,  under  Alto-Riuevo,  coL  257,  and 
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No.  39  bdow.)  The  bridles  of  the  horeea,  in  many  of  the  slabj  hea 
referred  to,  were  originally  of  gilded  bronze,  ns  appears  by  the  bola 
left  in  the  marble.    Small  pieces  of  the  bronze  itself  were  found  b; 
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Lord  Elgin's  formatori  when  taking  moulds  for  him  from  this  [lait  of 
the  frieze  in  its  original  position. 

A  mngle  slab  (but  of  eiquisito  beauty,  No.  47,  see  cut  of  the  prin- 
cipnl  figure,  Alto-Rilievo,  col.  255),  is  all  which  the  Museum  posBsssrs 
in  marble,  of  the  western  frieze.  Plaster  casts  of  fourteen  sljibt. 
which  form  the  reminder  of  the  western  frieze,  and  whidi  are  i^ 
attached  to  the  Temple,  follow  it,  numbered  48  to  61.  The  nestsni 
frieze  extended  over  the  front,  and  over  the  antes  of  the  opiethodomo^ 
or  back  chamber.  The  direction  of  the  figures  is  the  same  as  that  oa 
the  north  side,  namely  from  right  to  left.  There  is  a  peculiarity,  too, 
in  the  frieze  of  the  west  end,  which  distinguishes  it  from  that  on  the 
north  and  south  aidea  of  the  temple.  The  aubjecte  represented  on  the 
elabs  of  those  two  sides  run  one  into  another ;  that  is,  what  RU  left 
imperfect  in  one  slab  is  completed  in  the  next ;  whereas  in  the  west 
end  the  subjects  are  nearly  complete  on  each  piece  of  marble.  The 
western  frieze  is  likewise  distinguished  from  those  of  the  two 
sides    of    the    temple    by  the    comparatively  few  figures    introduced 


form  it  is  from  left  to  right,  and  the  numbers  being  in  conlinuitj  from  to  be  that  of  a  magistrate  looking  round  upon  the  pi 

the  western  frieze,  begin  with  the  end  of  the  procession,  and  extend  follows  him.     He  is  interpossd  between  the  end  of  Uio  proMssniii  on 

from  62  to  GO,  round  In  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  Elgin  Room  :  the  northern,  and  the  beginning  of  that  upon  the  eastern  frieie.    At 

these  slabs  have  been  greatly  injured.      In  this,  as  in  the  western  the  end  of  the  room  are  a  few  casta  of  isolated  slabs  which  Still  renum 

frieze,  the  specbktor  is  supposed  to  have  his  face  turned  respectively  at  Athens. 

to  the  north  and  soutii  sides  of  the  temple.     A  considerable  number  Of  the  Stata,a  and  fragments  from  the  tympana,  or  pedimecitii  of 

of  the  slabs,  Nos.  62  to  77,  represent  horsemen ;  7S  to  82  consist  of  the  Parthenon,  those  toward  the  southern  end  of  the  SIgin  Koom, 

chariots ;  a  collection  of    citizens  and  old  men,  corresponding  with  Nos.  91  to  9S,  are  from  the  eastern  pediment,  the  allegoiy  of  which 

those  of  the  northern  frieze,  but  more  numerous,  preceded  these ;  all,  '  represented   the   Birth   of  Athene ;    these  consist   of  the  neck,  dio 

however,  but  a  single   fragment  of  four  women   (No.  83)  hare  dis-  I  shoulders,   and   the  arms  of    the   figure   of    Hyperion  rising  fi*™ 

appeared.     In  the  slabs  and  fragments  numbered  84  to  WO  wo  see  the  the    sea,    the    Horses    of     Hyperion,    the     maguificent    recunibtnt 

sacrificial  oxen,  and  upon  the  turn  of  the  slab  HO  is  a  figure,  believed  statue   otlled    Theseus,    the    goddesses,    supposed    to    bo   BeiDi^t^ 
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uid  Pereephtme,  Iria  with    hm  veil  inflsted,  Victory  winged,  the 
Fitea,  Mid  the  head  of  one  of  the  Hursea  of  Night.    Thou  tow*rd 
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Poaeidon  for  the  guardianahip  of  Attioi.  With  the  eioeption  of  the 
first  figure,  ths  Iliaeue,  or  RivBr  God,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  Greek 
Btatuea  remaining,  thej  are  mere  fragments,  nnd  were  broken  in  an 
effort  to  remove  them  from  the  pediment  after  tba  siege  of  1687.  Tho 
greater  tart  were  recovered  by  Lord  Elgin  by  eicaTOting  below  a 
houM  which  had  been  built  out  of  the  ruina  beneath  the  pediment, 
aod  which  he  had  purchased.  They  conaiBt  of  the  torso  of  Ceorope,  n 
fragment  of  the  face  and  the  cheat  ot  Athene,  the  upper  part  of  the 
torso  of  Poseidon,  a  fragment  of  the  Eriothonian  Serpent,  the  torso  of 
Wingleaa  Victoiy,  and  the  lower  part,  or  rather  lap,  of  Leto. 

Between,  and  separating  tho  eeulpturea  of  the  two  pedimenta  (No. 
119),  atanda  an  imperfect  statue  ot  a  jouth  ot  the  size  of  liie,  of 
eiquieite  workmanship,  aupposcd  to  have  formed  part  of  a  group  of 
DiCdalua  and  Icarus ;  all  that  ia  certainly  known  of  it  ia,  that  it  came 
m  fragmonta^  and  from  the  Acropolis. 

Casta  from  the  temple  ot  Theseus,  and  others  from  the  baa-relief« 
ot  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicratea,  are  let  into  the  eaatam  wall 
of  the  Elgin  Boom,  the  Erst  above ;  the  latter  at  the  northern  end 
below  the  Panatheoaic  frieze. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  Elgin  collection,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
name  a  few  marbles  of  highest  character,  such  as  the  ooloseal  atatue  of 
DionyauB,  from  the  choragic  mcuument  of  ThraayUua,  No.  Ill,  and 
the  Catjatide,  from  the  Temple  of  Pandroaiu,  No.  128,  engraved  under 
CABiiiniKB,  coL  639.    Of  archilectuial  fiasments,  the  pieces  of  frieie 


from  the  tre«sury  of  Atrena,  at  Mjeemc,  Nos.  177,  ISO,  are  the  most 
SDcient ;  the  capital  and  portion  ol  a  abaft.  No.  112,  give  a  notioa  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon;  and  the  capital 
and  abah  from  the  temple  of  Erectheua,  No.  12S,  present  the  moat 
beautiful  eiAmple  of  the  Ionic  order  now  known.  The  fragment 
of  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Erectheua  ia  also  one  ot  the  most  valuable 
parta  ot  the  collection.  Among  the  inscriptions,  ths  Sigean,  written 
in  the  moat  ancient  Greek  characters,  and  in  the  Boustrophedoa 
muiner,  Na  107,  claims  the  Sret  place,  followed  by  numerous  othere 
relating  to  the  temples  and  buildings  of  Athena,  aome  contuning 
decrees  or  trealiea,  and  a  few  inventories  of  the  treaaurera  of  the 
Parthenon :  aepulchral  tnscriptiona,  uma,  and  atelai  abound  in  the 
collection  ;  and  among  these  the  epitaph  on  the  warriors  who  fell  at 
Putidsca.  (Thucjd.  L  63.)  Votive  bos-rcliefa  and  oS'cringa  are  alao 
preserved  in  it  in  large  number.  The  laat  article  we  shall  name  is  a 
vessel  of  beautiful  form,  an  um  of  bronze ;  it  was  found  in  a  tumulus 
situated  on  (Jie  road  which  leads  from  the  Pineus  to  the  Ssluoinian 
terry  and  Eleuna,  enclosed  within  the  marble  vase  in  which  it  now 
stamla,  and  in  it  was  a  deposit  ot  burnt  bones,  a  lachrymatory  ot 
alabaster,  and  a  aprig  of  myrtle  in  gold.  It  is  supposed,  from 
the  last  article,  to  have  contained  the  ashes  of  some  amatory  poet. 

The  pOESeosion  ot  the  Elgin  collection  has  eatabliahed  a  national 
school  of  sculpture  in  our  country,  founded  on  the  noblest  modeta 
which  human  art  boa  ever  produced.  A  tributfl  of  gratitude  ia  due  to 
the  memory  of  the  nobleman  to  whoae  exertions  the  nation  is  indebted 
for  it.  If  Lord  Elgin  had  not  removed  them,  the  greater  port  would 
long  since  have  been  totally  destroyed.  In  the  lost  siege  of  Athens 
the  Puthenon  suffered  additional  damage. 

ELIMINATION.  This  word  is  from  eUminare,  to  drive  out  of 
doors,  and  it  is  used  in  mathematics  to  signify  the  formation  of  an 
eqiiation  or  equations  which  do  not  contain  a  certain  quantity,  by 
means  of  given  equationa  which  do  contain  that  quantity. 

The  simpleat  case  of  elimination,  and  therefore  the  beat  adapted 
for  the  explanation  of  the  term,  ia  the  following :  if  a  be  equal  to  B 
uid  B  be  equal  to  c,  then  A  ia  equal  to  c.  In  the  result,  B  is  eliminated. 
Any  operation  of  algebra  may  produce  elimination.  We  give  four 
instances  in  which  such  a  result  ia  obtained  by  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  divimon. 


multiply,  =3r=ab  :  y  is  eliminated. 


4.  xs  =  a,y!  =  l;   divide,  - 


-fS 


1.  x*-y  =  Vi,x  —  y  =  i;  add,  2«=20:  y  ia  eliminated. 

2.  x-¥z  =  a,y*t=h\  subtract, .r  —  ^  =  a  —  b;  liseliioij 
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ated. 


The  process  of  elimination,  in  the  case  ot  more  eoinplicat«d 
equations,  becomes  difficult  snd  frequently  impracticable.  So  much 
ia  this  subject  connected  with  the  theory  ot  equations,  that  a  treatise 
on  the  ErBt  would  be  the  largest  portion  of  one  on  the  second.  The 
writings  on  this  subject  are  scattered,  but  moat  works  on  algebra 
contain  all  that  is  abwjhitely  neccEsary. 

Elimination  is  an  eseential  part  ot  very  many  mathematical  pro- 
cesses :  and  in  the  preaent  article,  we  can  only  attempt  to  give  a  tew 
general  notiona,  such  as  may  help  a  atudent  to  connect  different 
portions  ot  bis  algebraical  reading. 

It  the  solution  of  equations  were  perfect,  so  also  would  be  elimination. 
Having  10  independent  equations  for  instance,  each  containing  a:,  y, 
and  z,  if  we  could  choose  any  three,  and  from  these  three  find  x,  y,  and 
z,  we  might  substitute  these  values  in  the  remaining  seven  equations, 
and  thus  form  seven  equations  independent  of  x,  y,  and  s,  Tho 
general  rule  is  that  from  m  equations  can  be  formed  n— n  equations 
with  n  quantities  eliminated.  But  not  only  must  the  equations  be  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  but  no  two  or  more  rfluat  be  capable  of  what 
we  call  aimuItaneouH  elimination.     Supp         -      ■     . 


of,H.y,.T=  +  /.     If 


then  we  make  3?-*-y*=p  and  subatitute,  we  have  a  set  ot  equations 
not  containing  either  x  or  y,  but  containing  ;i.  It  by  means  of  one  of 
these  we  eliminate  p  from  the  rest,  the  process  which  doea  this, 
applied  to  the  original  equations,  would  allow  of  our  elimiaaUng  both 
.r  and  y  by  one  equation  only. 

As  lj>  equations  which  are  not  purely  algebraical,  or  which  contain 
more  than  powers  or  roots,  or  combinations  of  them,  we  cannot  protend 
to  say  that '  there  is  any  organised  method  ot  elimination  existing, 
except  that  of  solution.  For  example,  we  can  eliminate  x  betneen 
the  equations  x  —  log  {x*y),  and  sin  {x*y)  =  ^i-x,  because  it  so 
happens  tiutt  we  can  hnd  y  from  the  first,  aa  in  y=  t*  —x ;  and  this 
value  ot  y  may  be  aubstituted  in  the  second.  But  if  the  fiirt  equation 
bad  been  i  +  2y  =  log  (i  +  y),  we  could  not  have  found  either  quantity 
injfni'te  terma  of  the  other,  from  either  equation.  In  such  acaae,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  iufinite  series ;  with  tliesa  instnimenta,  ehmi- 
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nation  is  always  theoretically  poaeible.  But  whether  the  results  pro- 
duced will  be  convergent,  and  otherwise  convenient  for  use,  must 
depend  upon  the  ciroumstances  of  each  case.  When,  however, 
elunination  is  spoken  of,  elimination  in  finite  terms  is  generally 
nnderatood. 

Let  us  now  take  simple  algebraical  equations,  and  suppose  a  pair  of 
them,  containing  x  and  y,  as  xy^—xy—2  =  0,y'-  +  3c^y—6=^0.  Let 
these  be  F=0,  Q=0,  and  proceed  as  in  finding  ihe  most  complicated 
common  divisor  of  F  and  Q.  And  first,  let  it  appear  that  there  is  a 
common  divisor  R,  and  let  p=r  a,  q=bb;  so  that  a  and  b  have  not 
any  common  algebraical  divisor.  These  equations  may  then  be  both 
satisfied  by  making  R=0,  which  being  only  one  equation  between 
X  and  V,  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions.  But  they  may  also 
be  satisfied  by  Ass 0,B=0,  the  method  of  treating  which  falls  under 
the  next  case. 

Secondly,  let  there  be  no  algebraical  conunon  divisor.  Then,  if  we 
take  y  as  the  principal  letter,  there  will  at  last  be  a  remainder  which  is 
a  function  of  x  only  :  let  this  be  x.  Now  it  is  easily  proved  that  when 
p  and  Q  vanish,  x  must  vanish  also :  that  is,  no  values  of  y  can  make 
both  F  and  Q  vanish,  except  in  combination  with  values  of  x  which 
make  z  vanish.  All  the  required  values  of  ;r,  then,  satisfy  x= 0.  But 
is  the  convene  true,  and  are  all  the  roots  of  x=0  capable  of  com- 
bination with  values  of  y,  so  as  to  satisfy  both  equations  ?  This 
question  will  require  some  consideration. 

In  the  preceding  process,  when  y  is  made  the  principal  fttter,  we 
have  generally  this  alternative,  either  to  introduce  fractional  functiona 
of  X  into  the  result,  or  else  to  employ  multipliers  beforehand  to  avoid 
it :  these  multipliers  will  be  functions  of  x.  Let  us  tdlow  of  fractional 
functions  of  x,  and  suppose  the  process  to  be  as  follows : — 

P  )  Q  (  Mj 
» J  F  (  M, 

».  )  Ni  (  "3 
X 


We  have  then — 


Q=Mi  p    +  N, 


F  =  Ma  Nj  + 


N, 


Ma  N,  +  X 


Take  a  value  of  x  which  makes  x  vanish,  and  with  this  value  of  x, 
find  a  value  of  y  which  makes  p  vanish.  We  have  then  Q  =  x,  =  m^n.,  = 
— M^MjN,,  or  Nj  (1  +  ifjMj)  =  0.  If  then  1  +  m.,M3  should  not  happen  to 
vanish,  we  must  have  Nj  =  0,  or  Q  =  0;  that  is,  a  root  of  x  =  0,  com- 
bined with  a  value  of  y  which  makes  p=0,  also  makes  Q  =  0.  But  if 
it  should  happen  that  1  +  m,m,=  0  is  satisfied  by  the  values  of  x  and  y, 
we  have  not  this  assurance  that  q=0.  Again,  if  m,,Mj,  or  Mj,  be 
made  infinite  by  the  value  of  x,  the  whole  process  fails.  All  we  can 
sav  then  is,  that  though  x=0  must  contain  among  its  roots  all  the 
values  of  x  required,  it  may  possibly  contain  other  values. 

Next,  suppose  we  introduce  a  multiplier  to  avoid  fractions.  Let  it 
be  convenient  to  begin  with  q  z  and  p,  instead  of  q  and  p.  Then  when 
Q  z  and  p  both  vanish,  x  vanishes  ;  but  we  can  now  only  say  that  the 
roots  of  x=0  may,  with  proper  values  of  y,  satisfy  one  or  the  other  of 
the  systems  Q  =  0,  f=0,  or  z  =  0,  p=0.  But  if  we  take  values  of  x 
which  make  Kj  =  0,  x  =  0,  it  is  easily  seen  that  we  satisfy  both  P=0 
and  Q  =  0,  if  no  one  of  the  quotients  become  infinite. 

We  shall  take  the  following  example,  to  show  how  comparatively 
complicated  the  results  of  a  very  simple  instance  may  be.  Let  the 
equations  be 

F=^xi/-aPy^2  =  0,  q^y^-i-a^y-e^Q 

Multiply  q  by  .r,  to  prepare  for  division  without  fractions,  and 
divide  by  p  :  the  remainder  is  0^(0^  +  1)  y— (6:1:— 2).  Multiply  p  by 
a^  {x'^  + 1)«  for  a  similar  reason,  and  divide  by  the  remainder.  The 
second  remainder,  x,  ir 


One  of  the  roots  of  this  is  «=!,  with  which  it  will  be  found  that 
y=2  satisfies  the  equations  p=0,  q  =  0.  And  in  this  instance  it  does 
happen  that  all  the  seven  roots  of  x  are  capable,  each  with  its  proper 
values  of  y,  of  satisfying  the  given  pair  of  equations. 

If  we  take  the  principal  letter  to  be  x,  the  problem  of  ordinary 
algebraical  elimination  is  reduced  to  eliminating  x  from  two  such 
equations  as  a*-  +  6A--i  ...  =0,  and  pj:,  +  9a*-»+  ...  =0,  where 
a,  p,  &c.,  aro  functions  of  the  other  letters.  The  mode  which  we  have 
always  adopted  as  most  convenient  in  practice  is  as  follows :  -Suppose 
the  equations  to  be  .  rr 

aa^  +  bji^  +  cx  +  e^^O 
pj^  +  qa?  +  rx  + 9^0 

Multiply  hyp  and  a,  and  subtract,  which  gives  an  equation  of  the 
nn — 

aj^  +  bj:  +  c=0 

Multiply  by  9  and  e,  subtract,  and  divide  by  x,  which  gives  another 
[uation  of  the  form — 

Repeat  the  same  sort  of  process,  making  the  first  terms  destroy  each 


form — 


other,  and  then  the  last ;  we  aro  thus  led  to  two  equations  of  the  first 
degree,  from  which  x  may  be  at  once  eliminated.  The  same  method 
will  do  when  the  equations  aro  of  different  degrees,  but  in  that  case  it 
is  more  convenient  to  bring  down  the  higher  to  the  lower,  first,  in  the 
following  manner  : — Suppose  the  equations  to  be  ax^  +bafi-rcx*  *■  tj^ 
-»• .  . .  =  0,  and  J3X*  +  qx^  + .  .  .  =  0.  Multiply  by  p  and  by  oo:*,  and 
subtract,  which  gives  a  new  equation  of  the  form  ax*  +  bj:*  + .  .  .  =  0. 
Multiply  by  />  and  by  kx^  (using  the  lower  of  the  given  equations),  and 
subtract ;  and  continue  this  process  until  a  second  equation  of  the 
fourth  degree  is  found :  after  which  proceed  with  the  first  and  last 
terms  as  beforo. 

The  problem  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  elimination  between  puroly 
linear  equations,  as  follows  :  Suppose  it  roquired  to  eliminate  x  between 
ax^  +  6a;  +  c  =  0,  and  ps^qj^  +  ra;  +  « = 0.  Multiply  both  these  equations 
by  Xf  and  we  have  then  four  equations  involving  the  first  four  powers 
of  X,  Multiply  again  by  x,  which  gives  six  equations  involving  the  fin<t 
five  powers  of  x.  Let  these  five  powers  be  considered  as  five  distinct 
quantities,  x^^^,x^^  &c.,  and  eliminate  these  five  quantities  between 
the  six  linear  equations,  which  are 


ax, -f-6xj-hc=0 
0X3  +  6x,  +  cxj  =  0 
ax^-»-6x,-hcXg=0 


f »  +  jx,  +  rXj  -h  «=  0 
px^  +  5X3  +  rx,  +  «Xj  =  0 
px^  +  qx^  +  rx,  -h  «x,  =  0 


Since  two  equations  aro  introduced  at  each  new  step  and  only  one 
new  power,  there  must  be  a  step  at  which  the  number  of  equations 
become  equal  to  the  number  of  powers,  after  which,  at  the  next  step,  tho 
number  of  equations  will  be  in  excess  by  one,  which  is  what  is  wanted 
for  elimination.  It  is  also  worth  notice  that  if  we  wero  to  stop  at  tli«3 
step  at  which  the  number  of  equations  is  the  same  as  that  of  powers 
and  find  the  powers  as  independent  quantities,  we  might  then  elimi- 
nate between  the  first  and  second  power,  and  produce  the  result  in  tho 
form  A'— b  =  0. 

The  following  metiiod,  troublesome  enough  in  actual  operation,  is 
the  theorotical  conquest  of  the  difficulty.  Let  ^  (Xj  y)= 0,  ^Jr  (jr^  y)=  0, 
be  two  algebraical  equations ;  and  let  the  values  of  y  from  the  first  be 
x^,  X2,  X3,  &c.     The  equation  which  indicates  that  the  second  equation 

is  satisfied  by  some  root  of  the  first  is  4^  (x^  x  j) .  iff  (x,  x^ =  0 ;  and 

the  first  side,  being  a  symmetrical  function  of  Xj,x„  &c.,  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  coefficients  of  powers  of  y  in  ^  (Xj  y)  —  0,  without 
actual  solution.  Let  this  be  done,  and  we  have  thatequaUon  involving 
X  only  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  two  given  equations. 

On  this  subject  see  Dr.  Peacock's  'Algebra,'  vol.  ii.  cap.  44  ;  or  Mr. 
Sylvester's  remarkable  papers,  '  Phil.  Mag.'  Dec.  1839,  Feb.  1840,  June 
1841 ;  also  '  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal,'  voL  ii.  pp.  232,  276« 
vol.  iii.  p.  183,  vol.  iv.  p.  9. 

ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL.     [Sulphurio  Acid.] 

ELIZABETHAN  ARCHITECTURE.  By  this  name  is  commonly 
distinguished  that  transition  style  which  prevailed  in  England  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  to  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th 
century,  and  was  accordingly  in  its  meridian  during  the  long  roign  of 
Elizabeth.  If  it  wero  worth  while  to  disturb  a  name  already  fixed,  it 
might  with  perhaps  greater  propriety  be  termed  the  Engtitk  Rcnamamr, 
it  being  a  style  formed  out  of  the  Continental  Renaissance  engrafted 
upon  our  own  Tudor  and  Old  English  domestic  styles ;  and  it  was 
applied  exclusively  to  secular  and  chiefly  to  domestic  buildings,  in 
which  respect  it  was  very  differently  ciroumstanced  from  the  Gothic 
styles,  which  wero  almost  as  exclusively  ecclesiastical  in  cl^aracter  and 
purpose.  The  age  of  Elizabethan  arohitecture  was  that  of  palace- 
building,  not  church-building ;  and  a  style  developed  itself  which  was 
eminently  palatial  in  many  of  its  qualities, — certainly  not  deficient  in 
stateliness  (one  very  important  ingredient), — nor  more  deficient  in 
picturesqueness. 

It  is  imjust  to  speak  of  Elizabethan  architecture,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  as  being  marked  by  tho  introduction  of  the  Gredan  orders,  those 
employed  in  it  having  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  orders  of 
antiquity  but  that  sort  of  resemblance  which  renders  us  all  the 
more  sensitive  of  the  prodigious  difference  between  the  reepective 
styles.  Considered  as  classical  or  antique,  thev  can  be  regarded  only 
as  grotesque  parodies,  since  the  application  of  them  in  all  the  varieties 
of  the  Renaissance  style  is  as  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients 
as  their  character  is  dissimilar.  The  orders  are  employed  merely  as 
decoration,  and  then  only  for  the  separate  stories  of  an  edifioe,  or  for 
distinct  compartments  of  a  front.  Hence  thev  are  invariably  micro- 
style,  and  are  still  further  reduced  in  height  by  being  placed  on  tall 
pedestals,  and  look  all  the  smaller  owing  to  the  spacious  proportions  of 
the  windows  between  them.  In  fact  they  are  to  be  regarded  only  as 
accessories  and  decorative  fiUing-up,  for  ihej  have  scarcely  even  the 
apparent  character  of  colunmiation.  In  point  of  design,  too,  they 
retain  little  of  the  orders  after  which  they  are  named :  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  distinctive  marks,  such  as  the  Doric  triglyphay 
and  the  forms  of  the  respective  capitals,  they  are  all  assimilated  in 
character,  tho  Doric  being  frequently  quite  as  slender  and  as  much 
embellished  or  more  so  thsm  the  Corinthian.  Pedestals  are  mostly 
panelled  and  filled  in  with  ornament,  the  panels  themselves  being 
multiplied  in  a  variety  of  patterns.  The  shafts  of  colunms  are  fre- 
quently enriched  with  one  or  more  bands  (either  sculptured  or  plain), 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  shafts  is  often  covered  with  arabesque  carving. 
Pilasters  are  similarly  treated — sometimes  banded,  sometimes  panelled. 
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n-hich  raised  facatMd  blacks  are  ver, 
Btmost  uiTuiabl;  made  to  lirealc  OTer  cotunms,  and : 
mnuldingi  and  other  carvings  aa  U>  have  the  look  of  being  all  comice. 
Orders  are  uBually  applied  onl;  to  parte  of  «  front;  far  inatance,  tbe 
i^ntre,  vhich  in  marked  out  oa  a  loft;  frontispiece  or  portal  nmimented 
witb  several  tiers  of  colunuu,  and  thus  nut  only  distinguisbed  from 
tbe  rest,  but  in  niauy  ingtancea  rendered  quite  distinct  from  It,  all 
besides  being  comparatively  gennine  Tudor,  without  any  intermiitiire 
of  foreign  elements.  Even  where  such  is  not  the  case,  the  Tudor  phy- 
fiiogDomy  roanifefits  itself  in  wiudows  and  bays,  which  last  are  almost 
as  peculiar  to  our  English  architecture  of  tba  period  as  small  circular 
towera  and  turrets  with  conical  or  opire-like  roofs  are  to  that  of  Flan- 
ders and  France.  Although  square-headed,  and  without  tracery  of  any 
kind,  the  windows  retain  a  good  deal  of  the  latest  Gothic  or  perpen- 
dicular character,  being  divided  by  mullions  and  transonis  into  nume- 
rous compoj-tmenta  afl«r  the  manner  of  panelling,  a  mode  that  freely 
admits  of  a  window  being  made  ot  any  extent ;  and  not  only  are  single 
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bich  however  is  only  aa  occanooal  variety  of  the  style,  is 
strikingly  eiempliGed  by  Hardwick,  Derbyshire,  and  by  what  is  called 
"the  Uuka's  House,"  at  Bradford,  Wilts.  The  front  of  this  latter 
building  is  made  up  entirely  of  windows  and  bays,  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  too  monotonous,  were  not  the  planlins  broken  by  semi- 
circular projections  being  thrown  out,  as  sinaller  bayi,  from  the  larger 
ones.  Thus  the  design  acquires  a  pleasing  playfulnaas  of  form  ;  and  it 
is  IjeBidea  not  only  marked  by  perfect  regiuanty  of  composition,  but 
also  by  a  certain  oompactoess,  tbe  windows  not  having  the  appearonc* 


work,  enhance  the  general  richness  of  effect,  and  both  they  and  the 
pirapetted  teriaoe  serve  to  indicate  what  ore  pleuini  pecuharities  in 
the  style,  A  more  characteristic  Elizabetban  mansion  is  Wollaton, 
Nottinghamshire,  of  which  we  give  an  engnving.  Among  the  most 
magnificent  pahitial  residaneei  of  this  p^od  mn  Longleat,  Burleigbj 


Hatfield,  Bollaud  Hoose,  Kensington,  and  Hardwick,  mentioned  above. 
The  building  here  pven  by  way  of  specimen  affords  a  good  example  of 
the  characteriatio  Eiiiabethan  gable,  a  feature  so  singularly  diversified 
that  to  exhibit  only  tbe  leading  varietiee  of  it  wonU  require  a  series 
of  cuts,  banning  witb  the  simplest  and  proceeding  to  the  most  con^ 
plei  fonna.    We  give  one  other  example  of  an  Elizabethan  gible ;  but 
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naginable  combination  of 
_bt  lines  and  angles,  ore  to 
!t  with  in  gables  of  this  period.    Di^rentty  shaped  gables  often 


building,  and  produoe  great  effect  of  ouUins,  which 
is  increased  by  embellished  parapets,  with  balls  and  othra  ornaments 
upon  them,  by  small  domes  on  turrets,  and  by  chimney-shafts,  a]1 
which,  mingled  together  in  glorious  confusion,  often  give  an  adr  of 
picturesque  magnificence  to  what  are  otherwise  rather  plain  and 
homely  structures,  and  impart  animation  to  what  would  else  be 
lumpish  masBcs.  In  like  manner,  porches  and  baluatraded  terraces 
often  give  much  character  to  the  lower  part  of  a  buOiiing,  while  the 
upper  may  be  comparatively  flat  and  uninteresting. 

The  plan  of  an  Elizabetban  manor-house  is  often  that  of  two  pro- 
jecting wings  and  a  central  porch, — so  often,  indeed,  tJiat  it  has  been 
supposed  that  it  ws«  intended,  in  compliment  of  Elizabeth,  to  repra^ 
sent  the  letter  E,  the  initial  of  her  came  ;  a  not  unlikely  thing,  as  it 
was  not  unusual  to  make  the  plans  of  buildings  aUtisive.  John 
Thorpe,  the  great  English  architect  of  the  Elizabetban  age,  designed  a 
house  for  himself  which  was  to  take  the  form  of  his  own  initials,  J.  T. : 
the  drawings  are  in  the  Soane  Library.  To  the  internal  characteristiM 
of  the  Ehzabethan  style  belong  spacious  bay-windows ;  long  and  ample 
galleries,  but  generally  of  low  proportions ;  massive  and  elaborately 
sculptured  obimney-piecea ;  screens  of  similar  character,  either  with 
open  arches  or  doors  ;  wainscoted  and  panelled  walla ;  ceilings  highly 
enriched,  and  sometimes  arched,  and  entirely  covered  witb  scroll-work 
foliage;  and  wide  staircases  with  richly  carved  balustrades,  and  heraldic 
figura  of  animals  at  the  angles,  were  important  features  in  the  geuanl 

The  prevailing  chsracler  is  that  of  heavineai  and  statelineas,  on 
which  account  it  is  ill-suited  for  Htcral  imitation  at  tbe  present  d», 
especially  for  houses  upon  a  moderate  scale,  or  for  small  rooms.  In 
external  architecture  many  of  the  defects  of  detail  are  merged  in  the 
picturesque  impreasiveness  of  the  whole  ;  but  a  similar  degree  of 
capriciousneas  and  beavinew  brought  near  to  the  aye  within  a  room,  is 
apt  to  strike  chiefly  aa  too  rudely  grotesque  and  ponderous;  bttidea 
which  it  is  an  eipensive  style  for  internal  fiuiahings,  for  though  it  will' 
very  well  bear  to  be  greatly  refined  upon,  it  hardly  admits  of  being 
simplified,  decoration  eyen  partaking  of  gorgeuiianess  being  almost 
indispensably  necessary  to  conceal  the  native  uncouthness  of  both 
forms  and  proportions.  Still,  a  judicious  modification,  or  rather 
perhaps  a  free  development,  of  the  style  is  well  adaptol  for  brick  and 
stone,  such  contrast  of  colour  seeming  natural  to  it,  and  serving  to 
bring  out  the  several  parts  more  distinctly.  We  hardly  need  obsorva 
that  the  brick  ought  invariably  to  be  red,  and  of  superior  quality  and 
execuljon ;  for  irtiite  or  yellow  bricks  are  so  far  frran  producing  a 
■imilar  effbct,  tiiat  they  have  both  an  insipid  and  mean  tftpearanccy  tbe 
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fuiegktod  by  tlie  iDUrmiiture  of  dtirker  bricke,  bo  dispoeed  w  to  fonn 
.  ft  regular  pattern  on  the  wbUb,  generally  conmstlng  of  mtersecticg 
diigmul  lince.  There  are  also  mnnj  in^tuicea  of  brick  alone  being 
emplfmd,  tlie  omiunental  memben  being  formed  of  moulded  bricks; 
■nd  though  the  effect  is  comparatively  lombre,  it  ia  b;  no  means 
UDpleaaing. 

(Bichardson,  AivhiUciarnl  Straains  of  tie  Beiffni  of  EUiabtlK  and 
Jama:  Shaw.EliaAtUutaATiMtKtwt:  fl»a\0}dEnijUthMantiixa,ix.) 

ELL  (Ulna),  a  measure  of  length  now  almost  disused.  "  It  is 
properly,"  says  Ducange,  "  the  length  between  the  ends  of  both  the 
extended  luuids,  though  Suetonius  makes  it  to  be  only  one  cubit. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  follow  a  measure  of  secondary  im 

Ctance  through  its  variotia  chingea,  and  this  measure  in  particular 
denoted  very  different  lengths  in  different  countries.  The  three 
ells  which  have  preserved  a  place  in  our  arithmetical  works,  namely, 
the  Flemish,  English,  and  French  ells,  are  respectively  three,  five,  aod 
■ii  quarters  of  a  yard. 

ELLAQIC  ACID  (C„H,0„HO).  This  acid  exista  in  the  gall-nut 
along  with  gallic  acid ;  and  th^  are  deposited  from  the  aqueous 
infusion  in  the  state  of  a  yellowish  crystalline  mass.  The  two  acids 
are  separated  by  boiling  water,  which  dissolves  the  gallic  acid,  and 
leaves  the  ellagia  unacted  upon,  but  mixed  with  a  little  gallate  of  lime. 
By  trestment  wiUi  a  weak  solution  of  [xitaah  the  elkgic  acid  is  dis- 
solved, and  Uie  gallate  of  lime  remains  insoluble ;  the  ellagate  of 
potash  is  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  uniting  with 
the  potash,  precipitates  the  ellagic  acid  in  a  pulverulent  state.  Kllagic 
acid  is  also  a  constituent  of  certain  intestinal  concretions  which  occur 
in  the  wild  goat,  deer,  &c.,  of  central  Asia,  and  termed  hesoarB.  Hence 
this  acid  is  Hometimefl  called  baoaric  a^d. 

The  properties  of  this  acid  are  ths  following.  It  is  of  a  light  fawn 
colour.  It  is  insipid,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  reddens 
litmus  paper  slightly.  When  heated  in  close  vessels  it  decomposes, 
yielding  a  yellow  vapour,  which  condenses  in  crystals  of  the  same 
colour.  ThjB  acid  becomes  of  a  blood-red  colour  by  digestion  in  nitric 
add,  add  is  converted  afterwards  into  oxalic  acid.  It  unites  with 
potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  to  form  neutral  salts ;  the  two  first  are 
insoluble  in  water,  eicept  when  an  excess  of  base  is  present ;  and  the 
ellogate  of  ammonia  doea  not  dissolve  under  any  circumstances.  Its 
acid  powers  are  weak,  for  it  is  incapable  of  decompooing  the  alkaline 
carbonates.     [Bezoabb.} 

ELLIPSE  itKKtc^a).  This  curve,  which  is  one  of  the  Cosic  Seo- 
TIOHB,  tanks  next  in  importance  to  the  circle  (which  is  in  itself  an 
extreme  form  of  the  ellipse)  and  the  straight  line.  Wa  shall  here  con- 
sider the  ellipse  independently  of  tlie  other  conic  sections,  and  simply 
stkte  some  of  the  most  remu^ble  properties  which  can  be  exhibited 
without  algebraical  symbohi. 

I.  Let  any  two  pomta  s  and  a  be  taken,  and  their  distance  bisected 
in  c.  Set  off  0  A  and  c  u,  equal  lines,  each  greater  than  c  8,  and  let  a 
point  F  move  in  soch  a  manner  that  R  P  and  p  s  together  are  always 
equal  to  a  M.    The  curve  described  by  the  point  f  is  an  ellipse. 

3.  □  A  is  called  the  ttmi-axit  nuvor,  c  b  the  lemi-aiit  mitujr,  o  the 
enfn,  sand  h  the/oci,  SF  and  HP  the  foeal  distanat  at  the  point  P, 
0  p  the  taai-dxamaer  of  the  point  p,  and  o  d  (drawn  paiallel  to  the 
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3.  Let  SA  be  to  ak  aacstoca.    Then  K  K  ia  called  the  dirtetrix 

of  the  ellipse,  and  apiBtaPBasaAtOAK. 

4.  The  tangent  Fl  bisects  the  angle  made  by  s  p  and  the  coDtinnatioii 

fi.  C  A  is  a  mean  proportional  between  c  v  and  0  T. 

fl.  If,  A  and  M  remaining  the  same,  the  figure  of  the  ellipae  be  alUted 
by  vaiying  S  and  B,  the  tangents  drawn  through  the  several  pointa  in 
miich  the  ellipses  cut  n  q  will  all  pass  through  the  same  point  T  of  tha 
axis.  The  circle  A  q  H  ia  the  extreme  farm  of  the  ellipae,  when  B  and 
H  meet  in  o  :  and  the  tangent  at  Q  passes  through  T. 

7.  Wherever  the  point  r  may  be  taken,  N  p  bean  to  n  i)  the  nma 
proportioD  as  C  D  to  c  A,  and  so  does  the  ana,  A  N  p  to  the  area  A  H  Q. 

8.  The  perpendicular  let  fall  from  either  a  or  H  npon  F  T  must  cut  it 
in  a  point  of  ^e  circle  a  q  u. 

9.  If  c  D  be  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  p,  then  Q  p  ia  parallel  to  the 
tangent  at  n. 

10.  The  parallelogram  pen  e  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  of  BCand 
C  A,  and  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  p  c  and  c  S  ia  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  squares  on  A  0  and  c  B. 

11.  The  square  on  pn  is  (ew  than  the  rectangle  contained  by  Alt 
and  N  u  in  the  proportion  of  the  square  on  C  B  to  the  square  on  c  A. 

12.  p  0  bisects  every  line  parallel  to  C  D  which  is  bounded  at  both 
ends  by  the  eUipse,  and  the  square  on  i  t  is  to  the  rectangle  contained 
by  a  T  and  T  F  in  the  proportion  of  the  square  c  D  to  that  on  c  p. 

13.  TbesquareoncDiaequaltotherec^ngle  oontaJnedbjBPandFB. 

1 4.  The  double  ordinate  parallel  to  B  c  through  either  focos  is 
called  the  latu4  rtctam.  The  square  on  F  N  ia  always  Ita  than  the  roct- 
angle  tmder  a  v  and  the  latui  rectum  by  the  square  on  a  line  which  is 
tOAHaaBCtoCA.  From  this  dffidmcy  the  ellipse  derives  its  name, 
as  does  the  Hipereola  (JirrpfloAtj)  from  a  corresponding  txcat. 

Such  ore  a  few  of  the  countless  properties  which  might  be  exhihited. 
But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  most  common  and  elegant  theorems 
are  not  those  which  are  found  most  useful.  The  striking  use  of  this 
curve  lies  in  its  being  the  nearest  repreaontative  of  a  planetary  oibit 
which  can  be  given  in  a  simple  manner.  If  the  planeta  did  not  attract 
each  other,  but  were  only  attracted  by  the  sun,  they  would  deeoribe 
absolute  ellipies.  Their  mutual  actions  being  small  oompared  with 
that  which  the  sun  exerts,  they  consequently  move  in  ellipses  rery 
nearly.  Hence  the  utility  of  the  ellipse  in  astronomy;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  properties  of  the  curve  which  facilitate  the  investigation 
of  the  heavenly  motione  present  nothing  ao  striking  as  thoae  which  we 
have  given. 

The  reader  who  is  not  versed  in  geometry  must  remember  that, 
though  an  ellipse  be  an  oral,  yet  an  oval  is  not  necessarily  alt  ellipse. 
A  figure  may  be  formed  by  arcs  of  circles  which  shall  have  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ellipse  without  posseBsins  any  of  its  properties. 

ELLIPSOID.       [SuHFiCEB  OP  THE  - 
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kind  out  of  a  large  number  which  have  been  propoBed.  The  first  is 
the  umple  and  rough  method  suggested  by  the  firat  property  in  the 
article  KT^TPft*.  Let  two  {ons  be  fastened  to  the  paper  at  the  points 
in  which  the  fod  are  to  lie,  and  let  a  thread,  equal  in  length  to  the 
proposed  major  axis,  have  one  end  tied  to  each  pin.  Then  if  a  pencil 
move  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  thread  always  stretched^  it  wiU 
describe  an  ellipse. 

The  second  method  is  as  follows :  it  is  known  that  if  any  two  fixed 
points  in  a  straight  line  A  be  made  to  move  along  two  other  straight 
lines,  B  and  c,  then  every  other  point  in  a  will  describe  an  ellipse.  If 
then  two  grooves  be  made  (at  right  angles  to  each  other,  for  con- 
venience), and  if  two  pins  attached  to  a  ruler  be  made  to  travel  in  the 
grooves,  the  motion  of  the  ruler  will  make  any  pencil  attached  to  it 


in  which  Q  is  a  rational  function  of  sin*  ^,  and  o  is  less  than  unity. 
This,  again,  can  be  shown  to  depend  upon 


trace  out  an  ellipse.  The  distances  of  the  pencil  from  the  two  pins 
will  be  the  semiaxes  of  the  ellipse.  If  the  pins  be  attached  to  the 
ruler  by  damping  screws  their  distance  may  be  altered,  and  the  instru- 
ment may  be  made4o  describe  any  ellipse  within  limits  depending  on 
the  length  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  grooves. 

ELLIPTIC  FUNCTIONS,  or  ELLIPTIC  TRANSCENDANTS. 
This  is  no  subject  for  a  Cydopecdia,  except  in  a  very  limited  sense. 
We  can  only  undertake  here  to  describe  the  general  character  of  the 
subject. 

If  we  had  passed  direct  from  algebra  to  the  differential  calculus, 
without  any  consideration  of  logarithmic  or  trigonometrical  quantity 
[Tbanbcekdental],  we  should  have  found  ourselves  stopped  in  the 
integral  calculus  by  want  of  language  in  which  to  express  the  integral 
of  such  a  function  aa 

dx 

V  {a  +  bx-i-  cs^. 

It  would  no  doubt  have  been  found  (since  the  same  difficulty  has 
been  conquered  in  a  more  complicated  form  in  the  subject  of  the 
present  artide)  that  all  such  integrals  could  be  expressed  by  means  of 
those  of 

dx  dx 

V{a^-ar)  ^^  V(a*+^ ' 

and  the  connection  of  the  former  of  these  with  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and 
of  the  latter  with  logarithms,  the  properties  of  the  functions  oJled 
sines  and  cosines,  tables  of  their  values,  with  a  complete  system  of 
trigonometrical  formulae,  would  speedily  have  followed.  fVom  this 
mode  of  arriving  at  a  new  set  of  transcendentals  we  are  saved  by 
having  the  science  of  trigonometry  already  prepared  on  a  geometricid 
basis,  in  connection  with  the  properties  of  the  circle.  But  we  have  no 
such  preparation  founded  on  the  ellipse,  a  curve  which  is  an  extension 
of  the  cirde.  Nor  is  there  any  connection  between  the  arc  of  an 
ellipse  and  the  excentric  anomaly,  the  angle  of  which  is  the  extended 
representative  of  the  angle  at  the  centre  in  the  drcle,  except  by  means 
of  a  definite  integral  In  fact,  a  being  the  semi-axis  major^  e  the 
excentridty,  ^  the  excentric  anomaly,  and  8  the  arc,  we  have 

f = a/  V  (1  —  e"  cos'  ^) .  d<l>. 

The  integral  calculus  is,  as  yet  at  least,  the  only  manner  in  which 
the  arc  of  an  ellipse  can  be  approached :  accordingly,  a  lai^ge  class  of 
integrals,  closdy  related  to,  and  containing  among  them,  the  expression 
for  the  arc  of  an  ellipse,  have  received  the  name  of  elliptic  functions. 

By  an  elliptic  function  is  meant  any  integral  of  the  form 


/ 


p  dx 


/A +  B  sin'  ip  d^ 

l+nsin«^  •  Vll-i'sin*^,)' 


which  in  every  case  depends  upon  one  or  more  of  the  throe  following 
forms: — 

dip 

V  U  -  «*  Bin*  ^)     /  ^(1  -«*»in«9)  .  d^ 
I  d^ 


/■ 


f 


in  which  p  is  a  rational  function  of  x.    This  can  be  shown  to  depend 
for  its  determination  upon  the  form 


/ 


qdip 


V  a -«•«»' ^y 


1  +»  sin«  ^       •  ^  (1  -  c^Bin*^)' 

which  are  called  functions  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  species. 
Every  elliptic  function  represents  the  arc  of  some  algebraical  curve. 

The  earliest  researches  into  the  integrals  connected  with  the  arcs  of 
an  ellipse  or  hyperbola  are  those  of  Maclaurin,  in  his  treatise  on 
Fluxions,  and  of  D'Alembert,  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  1746. 
Fagnani,  in  1750,  showed  how  two  arcs  of  an  ellipse  might  be  assigned 
in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  which  should  have  for  their  difference 
an  algebraical  expression.  Euler,  in  1761,  showed  how  to  assign  the 
complete  integral  of  certain  differential  equations  of  which  the  terms 
are  separately  nothing  but  elliptic  fimctions.  Landen,  in  1755,  showed 
that  every  arc  of  an  hyperbola  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  two  arcs  of 
an  ellipse.  Lagrange,  in  1785,  gave  a  general  method  for  approxi- 
mating to  the  "ndues  of  elliptic  functions  of  all  kinds. 

But  those  to  whom  it  is  due  that  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions  has 
become  a  distinct  and  important  branch  of  the  integral  calculus,  with 
general  formulas  which  have  made  it  an  extended  form  of  trigonometry, 
are  Legendre,  Abd,  and  Jacobi.  Of  these,  the  first  almost  devoted  his 
life  to  the  subject  His  various  memoirs,  and  his  latest  extensions  of 
them,  are  contained  in  the  two  following  works  : — 

'  Traits  des  Fonctions  elliptiques  et  des  Int^grales  Eul^riennes,'  4to, 
Paris,  voL  i.,  1825;  vol.  ii,  1826;  vol.  iii.,  containing  three  supple- 
ments, 1828 ;  and  *  Exercices  du  Calcul  Integral,'  8  vols.  4to,  Paris, 
1811.  Both  these  works  contain  extensive  tables  for  the  calculation  of 
the  functions. 

The  memoirs  of  Abel,  the  substance  of  some  of  which  are  in  the 
third  voliune  of  Legendre,  were  originallv  published  in  Crelle's  journal, 
and  are  now  collected  in  his  works,  which  were  published  in  French, 
'  CEuvres  de  N.  H.  Abel,'  collected  by  B.  Holmboe,  Christiania,  2  vols. 
4bo,  1839.  Jacobi's  work  is  '  Fundamenta  nova  theorise  functionum 
ellipticarum,  auctore  D.  C.  O.  I.  Jacobi,'  Begiomonti,  1829,  4to.  As 
to  elementary  works,  there  is  some  acooimt  of  Legendre's  first  memoirs 
in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Ley  bourn's  '  Mathematical  Repod- 
tory :'  several  works  on  the  integral  calculus,  that  of  Mr.  Hymers  in 
particular,  contain  the  first  elements.  There  is  a  work  on  the  subject 
expressly  by  M.  Verhulst,  printed  in  Belgium  ;  and  there  is  an  article 
on  dliptic  fimctions  and  definite  integrals  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana.' 

Since  the  publication  of  the  'Penny  Cyclopaedia' many  researches 
have  been  made,  which  not  only  illustrate  the  analogy  between  elliptic 
functions  and  ordinary  trigonometry,  but  advance  into  higher  views  of 
transcendental  integration,  and  foreshadow  the  time  when  elliptic 
functions  themsdves  will  be  but  a  particular  case  of  a  higher  theory. 
There  is  an  able  report  on  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  axialvsis  up  to 
near  1846,  by  the  late  Robert  Leshe  Ellis,  in  the  Reports  of  the  British 
Association  for  1846.  There  is  also  an  elementary  work,  or  at  least  as 
nearly  elementary  as  its  mode  of  view  will  permit,  by  MM.  Briot  and 
Bouquet,  '  Th^orie  des  Fonctions  Doublement  pdriodiques,  et,  in  par- 
ticulier,  des  fonctions  elliptiques/  Paris,  1859,  8vo. 

ELLIPTIC  POLARISATION  is  the  name  given  to  a  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  polarised  light,  which  is  thus  designated  because,  according 
to  the  undulatory  theory,  the  ethered  partides  describe  ellipses  in  the 
case  of  light  so  modified.  The  term  was,  however,  employed  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  for  another  reason  ('  Phil.  Trans.,'  1830) ;  and  ellipti- 
cally  polarised  light  is  recognisable  as  such  by  experimentd  characters 
independently  of  any  theory  as  to  its  nature. 

If  ordinary  polarised  light,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  light  that  is 
dliptically  polarised,  is  ^iiXed  plane-pcilariaed,  is  reflected  from  the  sur- 
face of  glass  or  any  other  transparent  medium,  the  reflected  light 
(neglecting  for  the  moment  certain  small  deviations  to  be  noticed 
presently)  is  plane-polarised,  having  all  the  characters  of  light  polarised 
by  reflexion  from  glass  at  the  proper  angle,  or  by  transmission  through 
a  Nicol's  prism,  &c.  If,  however,  plane-polansed  light  be  similarly 
reflected  from  a  metd,  the  reflected  light  will  no  longer  be  found  to  be 
plane-polarised,  unless  the  plane  of  incidence  be  parallel  or  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  primitive  polarisation,  or  the  angle  of  inddence  be 
very  small  or  very  near  90**.  In  generd,  on  being  examined  by  an 
analyser,  such  as  a  Nicol's  prism,  which  is  made  to  rotate,  the  light  is 
never  extinguished,  but  merely  passes  through  a  minimum,  being  a 
TnnTiTnnm  and  a  minimum  dtematdy  at  every  quarter  revolution.  So 
far  it  resembles  parUaUy  polarised  light,  such  as  common  light  reflected 
from  glass  at  an  angle  differing  from  the  polarising  angle,  or  reflected 
from  a  metd.  But  the  two  kinds  are  in  reality  totally  different,  as 
may  be  seen  at  once  on  examining  them  by  a  Nicol's  prism  capped 
with  a  plate  of  cdcareous  spar,  cut  perpendiciUarly  to  the  axis,  which  is 
I  turned  towards  the  light  to  be  examined.    Partially  polarised  light  (or, 
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to  speak  more  precisely,  partially  plane-polarised  light),  on  being 
examined  in  this  way,  shows  the  well-known  rings  of  a  uniaxal  crystal, 
diluted  with  a  uniform  light  spread  over  the  field ;  whereas  the  light 
obtained  by  reflecting  plane-polarised  light  from  a  metal,  as  above 
described,  shows  a  system  of  rings  as  vivid  as  those  produced  by 
plane-polarised  light,  but  of  a  different  character. 

Light  is  capable  of  receiving  the  same  modification  by  total  internal 
reflexion.  If  plane-polarised  light  be  reflected  internally  from  glass  at 
an  angle  of  incidence  exceeding  the  critical  angle  (or  that  at  which 
total  reflexion  begins),  then,  unless  either  the  plane  of  polarisation  be 
pjU^Uel  or  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  or  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence be  very  near  one  of  the  two  limits,  the  critical  angle  and  90°, 
the  reflected  light  will  be  found  to  be  elliptically  polarised,  agreeing  in 
its  characters  with  light  which,  having  been  previously  plane-polarised, 
has  been  reflected  from  metal. 

But  elliptic  polarisation  may  also  be  produced  without  reflexion,  in 
a  manner  which  indicates  at  once  its  real  nature.  If  plane-polarised 
light  be  transmitted  through  a  thin  plate  of  mica  or  selenite,  then, 
unless  either  the  principal  axes  of  the  plate  are  parallel  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  primitive  polarisation,  or  else  the  thickness  of 
the  plane  has  one  or  other  of  a  set  of  determinate  values,  the  trans- 
mitted light  will  be  found  to  be  elliptically  polarised,  having  the  same 
characters  as  before. 

Now,  in  this  case,  we  know  that  the  primitive  plane-polarised  light  is 
divided  in  passing  through  the  crystal  into  two  pencils,  which  are  polar- 
ised respectively  in  the  principal  planes  of  the  plate,  and  which  after 
emexgence  run  on  together,  having  been  unequally  retarded  by  passing 
through  the  plate.  It  appears,  then,  that  elliptic  polarisation,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  interference  of  two 
plane-polarised  beams,  of  which  one  is  retarded  relatively  to  the  other. 

If,  ^en,  we  adopt  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  and  the  doctrine 
of  transversal  vibrations,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  perfectly  clear  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  elliptically  polarised  light.  According  to  this 
doctrine,  plane-polarised  light  consists  of  vibrations  which  are  recti- 
linear, and  perpendicular  to  the  ray  (confining  our  attention  to  the 
case  of  propagation  in  vacuo,  or  in  a  singly  refracting  medium),  and 
which,  Uke  all  the  phenomena  relating  to  such  light,  are  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  the  plane  of  polarisation,  and  are  therefore  either  in  or 
perpendicular  to  that  plane.  Opticians  are  still  divided  in  opinion  on 
the  point  last  mentioned ;  but  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  whether  the  vibrations  are  supposed  to  be  parallel  or  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  polarisation,  though,  from  considerations 
into  which  we  cannot  here  enter,  the  latter  view  appears  the  more 
probable. 

Let  the  ether  be  referred  to  the  rectangular  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  the  axis 
of  X  being  measured  in  the  direction  of  propagation,  and  those  of  y,  z 
along  the  principal  planes  of  the  plate ;  and  let  the  plane  of  primitive 
poluisation  be  inclined  at  angles  a,  90*>-a,  and  to  the  axes  oiy,z. 
Then,  if  we  represent  the  vibration  by  a  sin  p  {vt — x),  and  take  y,  z  to 
denote  the  vibrations  belonging  to  light  polarised  in  the  planes  of  a;  y 
and  X  z,  the  resolved  vibrations  belonging  to  light  polarised  in  the 
principal  planes  of  the  plate  will  be  represented  by 

y  =  a  cos  a  sin  jp  {vi  —  x) 
£  =  a  sin  a  sin  ^  (v^  —  x). 

On  emerging  from  the  plate  the  phase  of  former  vibration  will  be 
accelerated  or  retarded  relatively  to  the  latter  (suppose  accelerated)  by 
8,  and  putting  ^  for  p  {vt~-x)-\-  a  quantity  tho  rnxme  for  both,  we  may 
represent  the  vibrations  in  the  emergent  light  by — 

y  =  a  cos  a  sin  (^  -f  B) 
z  =  a  sin  a  sin  9. 

To  find  the  equation  to  the  curve  described  by  the  ethereal  particles 
we  must  eliminate  9  from  these  equations,  which  gives 

(sin  a.y  —  cos  a  cos  8.z)'  +  cos'  a  sin'  8.2'  =  a'  sin'  a  cos'  a  sin'  8, 

the  equation  of  an  ellipse,  which,  when  8=90°  or  an  odd  multiple  of 
90%  and  a^45%  becomes  the  circle 

f/^  +  a^^i  a*. 

Hence  the  ethereal  particles  move  in  general  in  ellipses,  which  is 
the  reason  why  light  thus  modified  is  called  by  undulationists  ellip- 
tically polarised.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  follow  into  their  details 
the  mathematical  characters  of  the  vibrations  which,  according  to  the 
imdulatory  theory,  constitute  elliptically  polarised  light,  for  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Aiiy's  'Tracts,'  or  other  standard  works  on 
physical  optics. 

We  are  led  then  to  infer  that,  in  the  case  of  light  reflected  from  a 
metal,  or  totaUy  reflected  internally  in  glass,  the  phase  of  vibration  of 
the  component  of  the  reflected  light  which  is  polarised  in  the  plane  of 
incidence  is  changed  relatively  to  that  of  the  component  polarised  in 
the  perpendicular  plane.  In  the  case  of  metallic  reflexion  the  former 
component  is  accelerated,  in  the  case  of  total  internal  reflexion 
retarded,  relatively  to  the  latter.  This  is  shown  at  once  by  the 
character  of  the  rings  of  calcareous  spav,  observed  as  above  explained, 
hj  noticing  in  which  pair  of  opposite  quadrants  (whether  the  first  and 
third  or  the  second  and  fourth)  the  action  of  the  spar^  as  a  doubly  re- 


fracting  crystal,  compensates  the  change  of  phase  due  to  reflexion, 
the  spar  being  known  to  be  a  negative  crystal. 

From  his  expressions  for  the  intensity  of  reflected  polarised  light, 
which  in  the  case  of  total  internal  reflexion  become  imaginary,  Fresnel 
deduced  mathematical  expressions  for  the  change  of  ph^  which 
accompanies  total  internal  reflexion.  Ouided  by  these  expressions  he 
was  led  to  construct  a  rhomb  of  glass  (now  known  as  Fresnel's  rhomb), 
a  section  of  which  is  of  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram,  the  acute 
angles  of  which  are  determined  by  an  equation  involving  the  refractive 
index  of  the  glass,  and  which  for  the  glass  which  he  employed  came 
out  about  54"  37'.  Light  entering  perpendicularly  one  of  the  shorter 
faces  emerges  perpendicularly  at  the  opposite,  after  suffering  two  total 
internal  reflexions  at  the  long  faces.  The  angle  of  the  rhomb  is  deter- 
mined by  the  condition  that  the  difference  of  phase  of  the  components 
polarised  in  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence  is  one-eighth 
of  an  undulation  for  each  reflexion,  and  therefore  one-fourth  of  an 
undulation  for  the  two.  Such  a  rhomb  is  much  used  in  experiment:) 
on  polarisation  ;  but  it  is  essential  that  the  glass  should  be  thoroughly 
annealed,  a  condition  for  want  of  which  many  rhombs  made  for  the 
purpose  are  worthless.  If  plane-polarised  light  is  transmitted  through 
such  a  rhomb,  the  plane  of  reflexion  in  the  rhomb  being  neither 
parallel  nor  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation,  the  emergent 
light  is  elliptic^ly  polarised ;  if  through  two  such  rhombs  placed  with 
their  planes  of  reflexion  parallel,  the  emergent  Ught,  in  accordance 
with  the  prediction  of  theory,  is  found  to  be  plane-polarised,  the  plane 
of  polarisation  being  equally  inclined  with  the  plane  of  primitive 
polarisation  to  the  plane  of  reflection  in  the  rhombs,  but  on  the 
opposite  side.  If,  with  a  single  rhomb,  the  plane  of  reflexion  is  placed 
at  45°  to  the  plane  of  primitive  polarisation,  the  emergent  light  ia  of 
the  kind  in  which  the  ellipse  of  theory  becomes  a  circle,  and  which  is 
called  circularly  polarised.  Such  light  is  characterised  experimentally 
by  presenting  the  same  appearance  on  analysation  when  the  apalyser 
is  turned  round,  while  it  differs  from  common  light  by  presenting  a 
peculiar  and  perfectly  vivid  system  of  rin^  with  calcareous  spar,  or, 
if  this  mode  of  observation  be  preferred,  by  being  converted  into 
plane-polarised  light  by  transmission  through  a  crystalline  plate  of 
proper  thickness,  or  through  a  Fresnel's  rhomb. 

Whether  the  plane  of  reflexion  in  the  rhomb  be  inclined  45^  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  of  the  plane  of  primitive  polarisation,  we  obtain 
circularly  polarised  light ;  but  the  light  so  obtained  in  the  two  cases 
differs  both  theoretically  and  experimentally  in  a  character  of  right- 
handedness  or  left-handedness.  Experimentally  the  difference  is  at  once 
recognised  by  means  of  a  plate  of  calcareous  spar  and  a  NiooFs  primi, 
by  noticing  whether  the  rings  of  the  first  and  third*  quadrants  are 
pulled  out,  and  those  of  the  second  and  fourth  pushed  in,  or  vice  rend. 
Elliptically  polarised  light  in  like  manner  may  be  either  right-handed 
or  left-handed. 

On  the  subject  of  metallic  reflexion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Sir 
David  Brewster's  well-known  paper  in  the '  Philosophical  Transactions ' 
for  1830 ;  and  to  an  elaborate  memoir  by  M.  Jamin,  in  the  '  Annates 
de  Chimie,'  ser.  iii.  tom.  19,  p.  296.  M.  Jamin  has  also  ('  An.  de  Ch./ 
tom.  2P,  p.  263)  investigated,  in  the  case  of  transparent  substances  in 
general,  the  change  of  phase  about  the  polarising  angle,  or,  more 
properly,  the  angle  of  maximum  polarisation,  which  Mr.  Airy  had 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  diamond.  ('Cambridge  Philosophical 
Transactions,*  vol.  iv.  p.  409.) 

ELLIPTIC  REFLECTOR.  If  a  pencil  of  light  have  its  focus  at 
one  of  the  foci  of  an  ellipse,  rays  diveiging  from  such  focus  striking 
upon  the  ellipse,  or  on  any  surface  with  which  the  ellipse  would  ci»- 
incide,  would  be  reflected  to  the  other  focus.  A  mirror  formed  intx> 
the  figure  of  an  ellipsoid,  or  portions  thereof,  acting  on  this  principle 
is  called  an  elliptic  reficctor.     [Light.] 

ELLIPTICITY,  a  term  used  in  the  theory  of  the  figure  of  the 

earth.     It  means  the  fraction  which  the  excess  of  the  axis  major  over 

the  axis  minor  of  an  ellipse  is  of  the  axis  minor  itself.    Thus,  if  the 

o 
axis  major  be  9  and  the  axis  minor  7  the  ellipticity  is  -.     This  term 

must  not  be  confounded  with  the  excentricity,  a  word  in  much  more 
common  use.  If  a  and  b  be  the  semiaxes  major  and  minor,  and  if  r  be 
the  excentricity  and  E  the  ellipticity,  then 


B  = 


0-6 
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if  h  and  a  be  nearly  equal,  0^= 2  E  nearly. 

ELM,  Economical  Uses,  The  wood  and  other  parts  of  the  elm-tree 
are  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes  in  the  arts  of  hfe,  bcith 
domestic  and  trading.  The  timber,  being  hard  and  fine-grained,  ij 
valuable  for  ship-building,  such  as  in  making  the  blocks  and  dead-eye^, 
but  especially  the  keels,  which  are  made  in  one  piece  if  the  keel  be  nca 
very  long.  Elm  is  used  for  the  naves  of  wheels ;  in  London  for  coffins  ; 
for  water-pipes  and  troughs ;  and  for  conveying  the  Cheshire  brine 
from  the  salt-springs  to  the  evaporating  pans.  Knotted  and  twij>te<i 
varieties  of  the  wood  are  much  sought  by  cabinet-makers  for  oroameDtjil 
purposes.  Elm  veneers  are  sometimes  dyed  to  imitate  mahogany,  by 
means  of  a  dye  of  dragon's  blood,  alkanet  root,  aloes,  and  spirits  of 
wine.  As  fuel,  and  as  a  material  for  charcoal,  the  elm  is  rather  inferior 
to  the  beech.     The  ashes  are  rich  in  alkali.    The  leaves  and  yoimg 
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shoots  are  used  in  some  ports  of  the  Continent  to  feed  cattle  and  pigs, 
and  even  silkwonns.  In  some  parts  of  Russia  the  leaves  are  used  as  a 
t^iil>8titut6  for  tea.  The  bark  is  useful  as  an  astringent  medicine,  and 
the  inner  bark  for  making  nets  and  ropes.  The  bark  and  leaves  yield 
an  adhesive  substance,  which  may  be  used  as  glue.  The  bark,  kiln- 
dried  and  ground,  and  mixed  with  flour,  is  used  by  some  of  the  poor  in 
Norway  for  bread. 

The  above  details  relate  to  the  common  elm.  The  Scotch  or  wych- 
elm  is  equally  useful.  The  timber  is  much  prized  by  ship-builders, 
Vroat-builders,  block-makers,  pump-makers,  cartwrights,  cabinet-makers, 
and  coach-makers.  For  floor-timbers  of  ships,  naves  and  shafts  of 
vehicles,  swingle-trees  for  heavy  gun-carriages,  dyers'  and  printers' 
rollers,  wheelbarrows,  and  the  handles  of  agricultural  implements,  the 
wych-elm  is  much  used,  because  it  cleaves  well  without  splintering. 
The  bark,  which  is  very  tough,  and  strips  off  easily,  is  applicable  to  a 
great  variety  of  useful  purposes. 

ELOCUTION.     [Oratory.] 

E'LOGE,  in  the  French  language  means  praise,  being  derived  from 
the  Latin  eldgium,  and  that  from  the  Gr^k  euldyia  (^hkoyin).  It  has 
become  the  name  of  a  considerable  branch  of  French  literature,  which 
comprehends  panegyrical  orations  in  honour  of  distinguished  deceased 
persons.  It  is  the  custom  when  one  of  the  members  of  the  French  or 
other  academies  dies,  and  a  new  member  is  appointed  in  his  place,  for 
the  new  member  to  deliver  a  panegyrical  oration  on  the  labours  and 
other  merits  of  his  predecessor.  These  ^loges  are  generally  printed  and 
published,  and  although  they  are  mostly  written  in  a  florid  rhetorical 
style,  still  many  of  them  are  really  interesting  biographies.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  ^loges  written  by  Cuvier  and  Arago  on  several  of  their 
brother  academicians.  [Cuvier  and  Araqo,  in  Bioo.  DiY.]  The  custom 
of  writing  ^oges  of  deceased  persons  is  not  confined  to  members  of 
academies.  Bailly  wrot«  *  Eloges  de  Charles  V.,  de  Molidre,  de  Cor- 
neiUe,  de  T Abbd  de  la  Caille,  et  de  Leibnitz,'  BerUn,  1770.  The  Italians 
have  also '  Elogii  degli  Uomini  Illustri  Toscani/  3  vols.,  foL,  Firenze, 
176&-70,  and  many  other  similar  compositions. 

ELONGATION,  an  astronomical  term  for  the  angular  distance 
between  two  heavenly  bodies  as  seen  from  the  earth.  Custom  has 
confined  it  to  the  case  in  which  both  bodies  are  in  the  solar  system, 
and  one  of  them  is  generally  the  sun.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
distance  of  two  fixed  stars,  and  of  the  dongatUm  of  Mercury  from  the 
sun.  * 

ELOQUENCE.    [Oratory.] 

ELUL,  *?51  <S,  the  last  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Hebrews, 
ooinciding,  when  earliest,  nearly  with  our  August ;  when  latest,  vrith 
our  September.    The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful :  older  Hebrew 

philolpgers  derived  it  from  the  word  v  vJl?*  "nothing,**  because  nothing 

remains  in  the  ground  at  that  season !  Recent  savants  more  wisely 
profess  their  ignorance.  Benfey's  derivation  from  the  Zend  Ilaurvat, 
through  the  old  Persian  mont^  Ckordad,  would  seem  at  first  sight 
al^urd,  a  mere  result  of  dexterous  letter-shifting ;  but  if  we  look  at  the 
not  unfrequent  interchange  of  d  and  I  {OHuaatvt,  Ulysses;  lacryma, 
8jucpv,  kc),  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  combination  rd  in  old  Persian, 
as  in  tkarda,  a  year,  modem  sal ;  warda,  a  rose,  modem  gul ;  we  may 
be  induced  to  suspend  our  condemnation ;  more  especially  when  we 
coniiiider  that  Chordad  was  the  sixth  month  in  the  Persian  c:dendar,  as 
Elul  was  in  that  of  the  Jews  until  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  a.d. 
It  is  moreover  well  known  that  the  names  of  the  months  now  in  use  do 
not  occur  in  any  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  written  before  the  captivity, 
which  ulUmately  brought  the  Jews  under  the  domination  of  Pensia. 
Elul  is  found  m  the  6th  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  15th  verse,  where  the 
completion  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  Lb  recorded ;  it  is  also  found  in 
the  apocrypha,  in  Maccabees  xiv.,  27. 

Two  festivals  are  held  in  this  month ;  the  first  is  that  of  the  Dedi- 
cation of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah,  on  the  seventh  day  of 
Elul ;  the  other  is  that  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  seven- 
teenth. Some  Jews  observe  a  fast  on  the  seventeenth  day,  in  memory 
rif  the  death  of  the  spies  who  brought  ba<^  an  evil  report  of  the 
Promised  Land ;  Numbers,  xiv.,  37. 
£1  ul  has  only  twenty -nine  days. 

ELUTRIATION,  the  process  of  separating  substances  reduced  to 
powder,  when  of  diJSerent  specific  gravities,  by  means  of  water.  It  is 
al%o  employed  as  a  method  of  reducing  any  one  substance  to  a  fine 
powder ;  thus  the  creta  prscparata,  or  prepared  chalk  of  the '  London 
PhannacopGcia,*  is  prepared  by  mixing  finely-powdered  chalk  with  water, 
etirring  the  mixture,  and  while  it  is  yet  turbid  allowing  the  upper 
portion  of  the  water  to  run  off;  and  when  this  is  allowed  to  settle,  the 
chalk  or  any  other  substance  similarly  U^ated  settles  in  a  very  fine 
powder.  By  the  process  of  elutriation  ores^  especially  those  of  tm^  are 
separated  from  eeuthy  matter. 

£  Li  Y'SIUM,  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
the  abode  of  the  righteous  after  death.  They  fancied  that  there  was, 
somewhere  to  the  west,  a  region  blessed  with  perpetual  spring,  clothed 
with  continual  verdure,  enamelled  with  flowers,  shaded  by  pleasant 
groves,  and  refreshed  by  never-failing  springs,  where  the  souls  of  the 
good  repaired,  and  where  they  enjoyed  each  other's  society.  (Virgil, 
'  .^Eneid,*  vi.,  with  which  compare  the  notion  of  Elysium  in  the 
*  Odyssey/  iv.,  563.)    The  "  I8laud3  of  the  Bleat"  was  another  name 


for  thii  favoured  region,  which  some  plaoed  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean 
in  the  farthest  west,  others  in  some  inaccessible  spot  in  the  middle  of 
Asia  or  Africa.  From  this  notion  the  appellation  of  Elysian  Fields 
came  to  be  given  to  certain  delightful  secluded  spots,  such  as  the  strip 
of  land  on  Uie  northern  shore  of  the  Mare  Morto,  or  the  inner  part  ol 
the  harbour  of  Misenum  near  Naples.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally 
a  vast  cemetery,  planted  with  trees  and  adomed  with  tombs;  but  the 
imagination  of  the  poets  confounded  the  repository  of  the  perishable 
bodies  with  the  abode  of  the  immortal  souls.  The  Mare  Morto  was 
the  Acheron  through  which  the  dead  were  wafted  to  their  final 
abode.  Those  ancient  philosophers  who  had  more  spiritual  notions  of 
the  nature  of  souls  discarded  the  vulgar  idea  of  the  Elysium  being 
in  any  part  of  our  globe,  and  placed  the  abode  of  the  departed  in  the 
heavens  or  firmament.     (Cicero, '  Somniuni  Scipionis.') 

EMANCIPATION,  Emancipdtio.  To  understand  the  legal  effect 
of  emancipation  by  the  Roman  law,  it  must  be  premised  that  all 
children  bom  in  lawful  marriage  were  said  to  be  in  the  father's  power, 
as  well  as  aU  his  son's  children  so  bom  before  the  son  was  emancipated ; 
and  no  person  who  was  in  the  power  of  another  could  acquire  any 
property  of  his  own.  (Gains,  ii.  86,  &o.)  Whatever  property,  then,  a 
son  acquired  while  in  his  father's  power  strictly  belonged  to  his  father. 
If  the  son  was  by  will  appointed  heir  (hseres  in  tiie  Roman  sense),  he 
could  not  accept  without  his  father's  consent,  and  all  that  he  tcx>k  was 
for  the  benefit  of  his  father  :  the  same  rule  held  as  to  a  legacy.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  mention  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  above 
laid  down,  or  to  describe  the  Cither's  power  over  the  son's  person. 
'*  There  is  hardly  any  nation,"  observes  Qaius  (i.  55), "  in  which  fathers 
have  such  power  over  their  children  as  we  have."  The  rigour  of  the 
ancient  Roman  law,  however,  was  gradually  relaxed,  wough  the 
remarks  of  Gains,  who  wrote  at  least  after  the  time  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  show  that  it  was  not  then  entirely  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
father's  power  was  dissolved  by  his  natural  death,  and  also  by  the  civil 
death  of  the  father  or  the  son.     (Gains,  i.  128.) 

Emancipation  was  the  act  by  which  the  power  was  dissolved  or 
released  in  the  lifetime  of  the  &ther ;  and  it  required  the  consent  of 
both  parties.  The  emancipation,  which  was  made  according  to  the 
Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  vras  effected  by  an  imaginary  sale  from 
the  father  to  another  person.  In  the  case  of  a  son,  this  sale  was  made 
three  times,  as  if  the  father  were  selling  a  slave,  and  the  person  to 
whom  the  sale  was  made,  who  of  course  was  some  friend,  manumitted 
the  son  after  each  sale.  After  each  of  the  first  two  sales,  the  son, 
being  manumitted,  became  again  in  his  father's  power ;  but  the  last 
manumission  was  final,  and  extinguished  all  die  father's  paternal 
rights.  It  was  however  usual  for  tiie  son,  after  the  third  sale,  to  be 
resold  to  his  natural  father,  who  then  manumitted  him^  and  thus 
acquired  the  rights  of  a  patronus  over  his  emancipated  son,  ik  hich 
would  otherwise  have  belonged  to  the  purchaser  who  gave  him  his 
final  manumission.  In  the  case  of  a  daughter  or  a  grandson,  a  single 
sale  and  manumission  was  sufficient.  (Gains,  i.  182 ;  '  Dig.,'  lib.  28^ 
tit.  3, 1.  8 ;  '  Cod.,'  Ub.;8,tit.  49, 1.  6 ;  '  Instit.,'  lib.  i.,  tit.  12,  s.  6.) 

The  Emancipatio  Anastasiana,  or  that  introduced  by  the  Emperor 
Anastasius,  was  by  Imperial  Rescript.     ('  Cod.,'  lib.  viii.,  tit.  49, 1.  6.) 

The  Emancipatio  Justiniana  was  effected  by  a  simple  declaration  of 
a  father  before  the  proper  magistrate,  that  he  released  his  son  from  the 
paternal  authority ;  but  the  father  still  retained  the  rights  of  a 
patronus  over  his  emancipated  son.    (Ibid.  1.  6.) 

The  immediate  legal  effect  of  emancipation  was,  that  the  person 
emancipated  possessed  over  his  own  children  the  paternal  right :  he 
could  acquire  property,  and  bequeath  it  by  wilL  If  a  son  married 
and  had  children  before  he  was  emancipated,  Ms  children  were  in  the 
power  of  their  grandfather,  who  could  emancipate  them  without 
emancipating  their  father ;  and  such  emancipation  continued  in  force 
after  the  grandfather's  death. 

It  was  also  a  consequence  of  emancipation  that  the  emancipated 
children  stood  to  their  father  in  the  relation  of  strangers,  and  con- 
sequently, in  case  of  intestacy,  could  not  take  the  parent's  property, 
which  could  only  be  claimed  by  those  who  corresponded  to  the  legal 
description  of  heredes  sui,  agnati,  and  gentiles.  But  this  injustice  of 
the  dvil  law  (juris  iniquitates),  observes  Gaius,  was  remedied  by  the 
praetor's  edict,  or,  as  we  should  term  it,  the  equity,  which  was 
gradually  introduced  in  order  to  soften  the  rigour  and  strict  rules  of 
the  civil  law.-  [Edict.]  The  praetor's  edict,  however,  did  not  extend 
to  give  the  same  advantage  to  an  emancipated  son  in  succeeding  to  the 
property  of  an  intestate  brother.  The  Emperor  Anastasius  remedied 
this  under  certain  restrictions;  and  finally  Justinian  put  emancipated 
and  non-emancipated  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  children  on  the 
same  footing  in  all  respects  as  to  sharing  in  the  property  of  a  deceased 
parent  or  brother  or  sister.  ('  Cod.,'  lib.  vi.,  tit.  57 ;  '  Instit./  lib.  iii, 
tit.  5.) 

As  to  emancipation  under  the  Code  Napol^on^  see  Uv.  i.,  chap.  8j 
tit.  10. 

EMBALMING.    [Mummt.] 

EMBANKMENT,  in  civil  engineering,  a  mound,  or  heap  of  eirth, 
thrown  up  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  roadway  at  a  level  difierent 
from  that  of  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground ;  or  for  the  purpose  of 
either  regulating  the  flow  of  a  river  or  a  navigable  canal,  or  of  defend- 
ing low-lying  districts  from  the  effects  of  floods,  storms,  or  high  tides 
in  rivers,  or  upon  the  shores  of  lakes  or  seas.    In  military  engineering| 
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embankmenta  are  frequently  used  to  back  up  tlie  fronts  of  scarped 
fortifications,  and  to  form  the  glacis,  the  cavaliers,  banquettes,  capo- 
ni^res,  or  other  earthwork  defences ;  but  as  the  purposes  to  which 
embankments  are  applied  in  civil  engineering  are  perhaps  more  im- 
portant than  Uiose  connected  with  military  engineering,  the  former 
will  alone  be  discussed  in  the  present  article. 

In  designing  a  roadway,  whether  for  ordinary  carriage  or  railway 
traction,  or  in  designing  a  canal,  it  is  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
provide  in  the  work  itself  for  the  disposal  of  the  whole  of  Uie  earth  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remove,  in  order  to  secure  the  required  conditions 
of  level  of  the  finished  surfaces;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  the 
embankments  balance  the  excavations.  This  condition  very  frequently 
renders  it  necessary  to  form  very  lofty  embankments ;  and  the  move- 
ments these  accumulations  of  earth  are  likely  to  produce,  or  to  under- 
go, render  it  equally  necessary  to  adopt  great  precautions  in  their 
execution.  If,  for  instance,  an  embankment  should  be  formed  on  a 
compressible  or  on  a  shifting  subsoil,  it  may  either  produce  a  vertical 
or  a  latenJ  displacement  of  that  surface ;  or  again,  if  the  embankment 
Ihould  have  been  carried  up  with  undue  haste,  tiie  loose  earth  of  which 
it  is  composed  will  be  exposed  to  subside,  in  all  probability,  in  a  very 
unequal  manner.  Naturally,  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  the 
various  cases  thus  alluded  to,  will  vary  according  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances affecting  them ;  but  the  leading  principle  is  the  same  in 
all, — namely,  that  the  weight  of  the  material  of  the  embankment  must 
be  made  to  act  equally  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  that  the  tendency  to 
lateral  movement  should  be  effectually  resisted. 

Embankments  formed  upon  peaty  subsoils  are  especially  liable  to 
vertical  compression ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  majority  of 
alluvial  districts,  layers  of  peat  are  intercalated  between  the  layers  of 
sand,  clay,  or  soft  semifluid  silt,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  those 
deposits.  In  diluvial,  and  in  many  of  the  clayey  series  of  the  older 
formations,  compressible  silty  beds  occur  between  others  of  a  more 
resisting  character;  and  if,  by  reason  of  the  great  superincumbent 
weight,  or  by  any  accidental  disturbance  of  the  natural  conditions  of 
eqi^brium  of  the  upper  beds,  the  compressibility  of  the  lower  ones 
should  be  brought  into  action,  the  practical  effects  produced  may 
become  of  the  most  dangerous  description.  It  is,  therefore  a  matter 
of  great  importance  that  borings  should  be  taken  all  over  the  area  of 
any  intended  embankment;  and  that,  if  it  should  be  of  any  great 
height,  the  borings  should  be  continued  to  a  considerable  depth,  espe- 
cially upon  the  banks  of  a  river  which  might  be  likely  to  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  any  of  the  subterranean  strata.  Very  frequently  it  may 
also  happen  that  drainage  operations  may  disturb  the  normal  conditions 
of  equilibrium  of  the  intercalated  sandy  or  peaty  beds  of  the  alluvial 
districts  referred  to  above ;  and  in  those  cases,  the  subsequent  addition 
of  any  extraordinary  weight,  by  reason  of  the  execution  of  an  embank- 
ment, would  require  that  measures  be  adopted  to  limit  the  range  of  action 
of  the  respective  disturbing  causes,  whether  they  act  above  or  below 
the  natural  surface.  Perhaps  the  best  commentary  on  the  principles 
above  stated  may  be  found  in  a  brief  description  of  the  practical 
methods  adopted  in  various  countries  to  ensure  the  stability  of  large 
embankments. 

Upon  peaty  subsoils  the  whole  of  the  action  of  the  superincumbent 
weight  is  frequently  resolved  into  a  direct  vertical  one  by  means  of  a 
double  row  of  sheet  piles,  which  confine  the  influence  of  the  weight  to 
the  precise  area  so  inclosed ;  or  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  embankments 
executed  in  Bavaria  for  the  railways  carried  across  the  peatbogs  of  that 
country,  pits  are  sunk  (in  the  manner  of  the  squares  of  a  chess-board) 
through  the  peat,  and  these  pits  are  subsequently  filled  in  with  incom- 
pressible materiijs.  In  some  instances,  when  heavy  buildings  (which, 
of  course,  act  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  heavy  embankments) 
have  been  executed  upon  layers  of  soft  mud  of  a  practically  unlimited 
thickness,  they  have  been  laid  either  upon  a  wide  bed  of  concrete, 
or  upon  a  thick  bed  of  fine  sand  kept  from  spreading  laterally;  or  they 
have  been  founded  upon  piles  driven  with  their  butt  ends  downwards, 
as  at  Brest.  The  principle  observed  in  all  these  instances  is  merely  to 
distribute  the  weight  over  a  large  base ;  but  in  Holland,  and  in  many 
analogous  districts,  the  engineers  exercise  great  skiU  and  ingenuity  in 
the  adaptations  of  means  for  dizxiinishing  the  weight  of  the  heart  of 
the  embankment, — the  portion  which  precisely  would  be  the  heaviest 
if  the  bank  were  executed  of  solid  earth, — ^by  the  introduction  of  layers 
of  reeds,  or  of  fascines.  These  materials,  moreover,  tend  to  distribute 
the  weight  over  a  large  area,  and  they  thus  produce  a  double  benefit. 
The  sketch  given  in  Minard's  '  Traits  des  Canaux,'  &c.,  of  the  mode 
of  forming  the  dykes,  or  the  embankments,  across  the  smaller  creeks 
in  the  Dutch  province  of  Zeeland,  will  illustrate  the  system  adopted  in 
the  coxmtries  above  mentioned. 

Occasionally  the  tendency  of  new  embankments  to  slip  laterally  is 
resisted  by  forming  steps  in  the  earth  of  the  subsoil,  or  by  cutting  deep 
trenches  at  the  feet  of  the  respective  slopes.  It  must,  however,  be 
evident  that  the  success  of  these  operations  must  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil  itself ;  because,  whenever  the  latter  is  susceptible 
of  lateral  displacement  it  can  serve  but  little  purpose  to  connect  the 
superincumbent  load  with  it.  Stepped  seatings,  and  deep  footings  have 
at  any  rate  this  advantage,  namely,  that  they  resist  the  passage  of 
water  between  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  under  surface 
of  the  embankment ;  and  therefore,  one  or  the  other  of  them  should 
ibvariably  be  resorted  to,  if  there  should  be  any  danger  from  the 


infiltration  of  water  beneath  the  seat.  Under  ordinary  circumstancea 
it  would  be  preferable,  of  course,  to  form  ditches,  or  drains,  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  these  surface  waten ;  but  the  additional  pre- 
cautions of  stepping,  or  trenching  the  feet  of  the  bank,  are  rarely 
superfluous.  In  those  cases  wherein  banks  are  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  storing  large  bodies  of  water,  it  becomes  especially  necessary  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  water  under  the  seat  of  the  bank  itself ;  and 
in  all  such  works  (of  any  considerable  magnitude)  it  is  customaiy  to 
insert  what  is  called  a  "  puddle  dyke,"  or  a  species  of  wall  of  imper- 
meable materials,  which  is  carried  through  the  whole  depth  of  the 
bank  and  the  porous  materials  of  the  subsoil,  to  the  impermeable 
strata  beneath  them.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  this 
description  are  Uiose  lately  executed  for  .the  catch- water  reservoirs  of 
the  Liverpool  and  of  the  Manchester  Water-works,  or  those  executed 
in  America  for  the  Croton  Water-works,  wherein,  by  the  way,  the 
resistance  of  the  banks  to  lateral  displacement  was  assisted  by  the 
introduction  of  cribbed  or  cradle-work,  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  under 
Weir. 

Embankments  formed  upon  the  sides  of  running-streams,  have  to 
resist  not  only  the  tendencies  to  vertical  compression,  and  to  lateral 
displacement  already  referred  to,  and  the  danger  arising  from  the 
infiltration  of  water  under  their  seats,  but  they  have  to  resist,  1st,  the 
dynamical  action  of  the  water  at  its  maximum  elevation :  and  2nd, 
the  tendency  of  the  current  to  carry  away  the  materials  of  which  the 
banks  themselves  are  composed.  The  former  of  these  conditions  will 
naturally  be  affected  by  the  height  of  the  water,  and,  to  a  great  extent 
also,  by  its  width ;  for  the  waves  produced  in  any  body  of  water 
depend  for  their  height,  partially  upon  the  breadth  of  the  sur&ce 
over  which  the  wind  may  blow.  The  latter  condition  will  equally, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  velocity  of  the  current,  and  the  materials 
which  are  the  most  directly  exposed  to  its  action  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  obviate  any  danger  of  their  being  displaced  by  that  agent 
In  the  article  Htdbodtnahics,  there  will  be  found  a  table  of  the 
transporting  powers  of  water  at  different  velocities,  and  the  various 
modes  of  defending  embankments  from  the  action  of  the  waves,  or 
currents,  will  be  discussed  under  Sea  Dtkes  ;  River  Defekces.  Of 
whatever  materials  such  river  or  sea  walls  may  be  externally  com- 
posed, it  is  desirable  that  they  should  present  a  very  flat  slope  towards 
the  land  side ;  and  that  they  should  be  carried  up  above  the  hig^iest 
point  to  which  the  waves  can  reach. 

The  compression  of  the  materials  of  an  embankment  (which  is,  it 
must  be  observed,  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  the 
execution  of  such  works),  must  depend  noainly  upon  the  mode  adopted 
for  the  transport  and  delivery  of  the  materials.  Formerly,  embank- 
ments of  small  height  were  executed  either  by  barrow,  or  cart  work, 
and  in  regular  layers  of  small  thickness ;  and  this  mode  of  execution 
is  still  retained  in  many  instances  in  hydraulic  works.  But  when 
railways  created  the  necessity  for  the  rapid  formation  of  the  ooloasal 
embankments,  some  of  which  will  heroifter  be  described,  it  became 
necessary  to  introduce  a  more  expeditious,  even  though  less  perfect 
mode  of  execution.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  practical 
requirement  of  the  age  that  the  system  of  transporting  the  materials 
furnished  by  cuttings  to  the  embankments,  by  means  of  railroads  and 
waggons,  and  of  depositing  the  materials  over  what  is  technically  called 
a ''  flying  tip,"  was  introduced.  Upon  the  ancient  system,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  layers  of  an  embankment  varied  from  18  to  86  inches ; 
whilst  upon  the  modem  one,  that  thickness  hardly  ever  descends  below 
6  feet,  even  in  forming  banks  for  hydraulic  works;  and  in  many  in- 
stances  railway  embankments  of  80  or  40  feet  in  height,  are  made 
without  the  intervention  of  any  method  for  producing  a  partial  com- 
pression of  the  groimd.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  rate  of  compression  in  large  embankments  should  vary  between 
the  extreme  limits  of  from  ^  to  ^  of  the  finished  cubical  contents ;  and 
it  thence  becomes  neoessaiy  both  to  keep  the  top  of  a  new  bank, 
formed  in  the  modem  style,  above  the  proposed  finished  hei^^t,  and 
to  provide  for  its  ultimate  compression,  by  frequent  recharges.  Espe- 
cial precautions  must  be  taken  against  danger  from  this  cause  in  the 
case  of  the  embankments  required  for  forming  the  dams  of  catch- 
water  reservoirs ;  and  indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  indispensable  that 
such  works  should  be  executed  in  thin  layers,  and  that  each  of  those 
layers  should  be  carefully  "  pimned,"  or  rammed ;  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  any  continuous  horizontal  bedding  in  the 
materials  of  the  bank. 

In  calculating  the  respective  cubical  proportions  of  the  embankments 
and  excavations  of  a  particular  work,  this  fact  of  the  ultimate  com- 
pressibility of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  latter,  and  of  their 
primary  expansion,  must  be  carefully  taken  into  aocoimt.  Another 
practical  observation,  which  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  make  here,  is 
that  embankments  formed  upon  the  sloping  sides  of  hills  are  especially 
liable  to  lateral  displacement ;  and  that  in  their  construction  it  u  there- 
fore more  than  usually  necessary  to  step,  or  trench,  the  footings  or 
seats,  and  to  provide  efficacious  means  for  carrying  off  the  surface  or 
spring  waters. 

One  of  the  most  important  details  to  be  considered  in  forming  an 
embankment  is  the  slope  to  be  given  to  the  sides,  for  this  slope  will 
vary  wiUi  every  description  of  material  employed.  Thus,  it  is  found 
that  even  in  executing  the  embankments  required  for  supporting 
ordinary  roads  or  railways  (or  those  whieh  in  fact  have  merely  to  sup- 
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port  &  vertical  weight),  the  slope  required  to  be  given  to  loose  rubble 
stoue,  chalk,  loamy  sand  or  gravel,  ia  about  1^  base  to  1  in  height. 
Light  incoherent  sand,  and  ordinary  clay,  ought  to  have  slopes  of 
about  2  base  to  1  in  height ;  whilst  the  more  unctuous  clays,  such  as 
the  Oxford  day  or  the  London  clav,  frequently  require  slopes  of  as 
much  as  3  to  1,  in  order  to  prevent  uips.  Evidently,  however,  it  must 
be  dangerous  to  lay  down  any  invariable  rules  on  this  subject.  The 
nature  of  all  geological  materials  is  liable  to  great  local  varieties ;  and 
the  conditions  of  the  foundations  of  an  enuMoikment,  as  well  as  the 
purposes  the  embankments  themselves  are  intended  to  fulfil,  differ  in 
such  extraordinary  manners  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  d  priori,  the 
course  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  in  every  case.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  engineer  to  examine  and  to  allow  for  Uie  various  disturbing  cir- 
cumstances which  may  affect  the  application  of  the  general  rules  above 
given. 

If  it  should  be  necessaiy  at  any  time  to  form  a  bridge,  or  a  culvert, 
drain,  kc.,  under  an  embankment  of  any  considerable  height,  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  unequal  thrusts  against  the  side 
wails  of  those  structures ;  and  the  weight  thrown  upon  their  crowns 
must  be  deposited  witliout  producing  any  sudden  shock  of  a  nature  to 
disturb  the  brickwork  or  masonry.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  cover 
the  top  and  the  inner  sides  of  the  retaining  walls  with  an  impermeable 
materml,  in  order  to  obviate  any  danger  to  the  masonry  by  the  infil- 
tration of  water  through  the  superincumbent  earth.  This  precaution 
is  far  too  much  neglected  in  English  engineering  works,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  fall  of  many  of  the  railway  bridges  recently 
erected  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  gradual  removal  of  the  mortar 
from  the  joints  of  the  masonry,  by  the  passage  of  the  waters  falling 
upon  the  exposed  upper  surfaces.  It  is  singular  even  that  there  is  no 
special  technical  word  in  our  language  to  express  the  rendering  coat 
laid  ujKtn  the  top  of  an  arch,  such  as  the  French  word  "  chape."  Hy- 
draulic lime,  hydraulic  cement,  and  asphalte,  are  much  used  by  foreign 
engineers  in  the  execution  of  these  "  chapes." 

In  addition  to  the  consideration  above  referred  to,  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  compression  which  may  be  expected  to  take  place  in  the 
materials  carried  to  an  embankment,  according  to  the  method  of  trans- 
port adopted,  it  is  necessary  also  to  bear  in  mind  the  relative  cost  of 
those  different  methods,  which  naturally  will  vary  according  to  the 
quantities  of  earthwork  to  be  dealt  with.  It  ia  usually  admitted  that 
it  is  preferable  to  execute  embankments,  where  the  rate  of  compression 
may  be  neglected,  by  means  of  barrow- work,  when  the  lead,  or  distance 
of  transport,  does  not  exceed  from  70  to  100  yards ;  when  the  lead  is 
between  70  and  180  yards  it  is  most  economical  to  employ  carts  drawn 
by  men,  but  at  about  150  yards  lead  it  begins  to  be  advisable  to  employ 
carts  dniwn  by  horses ;  between  the  distances  of  150  and  300  yards, 
cart-work  by  horses  is  decidedly  the  most  economical :  but  above  300 
yards  lead  there  is  an  economy  in  using  temporary  railroads,  and  wag- 
gons drawn  by  horses,  for  transporting  the  material  In  very  laige 
embankments,  locomotives  are  sometimes  advantageously  employed, 
when  the  lead  attains  or  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  local  consider- 
ations must,  however,  often  render  it  advisable  to  modify  the  appli- 
cation of  these  calculations. 

Amongst  the  most  important  embankments  hitherto  executed  may 
be  cited  those  upon  the  banks  of  the  Po,  the  Loire,  the  Ilhine,  Meuse, 
Scheldt,  Thames,  Ouse,  Nene,  the  shores  of  2^elajid,  Holland,  Fries- 
land,  kc.,  to  be  noticed  hereafter ;  the  embankment  upon  the  Elles- 
mere  Canal,  near  the  Pont  y  Cysilte ;  the  embankments  which  close 
the  gorges  of  the  gathering  grounds  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Water-works,  &c.  Upon  some  of  the  railways  there  are  also  gigantic 
works  of  this  description  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  Ulm  and  Augsburg 
line,  the  embankment  of  Gadelbach,  cubing  1^  millions  of  cubic  yards, 
nearly ;  that  of  Tabotsofen,  on  the  same  line,  cubing  1)  millions  of 
cubic  yards ;  that  of  Cowran,  on  the  Carlisle  railway,  cubing  1|^  millions 
of  cubic  yards ;  those  near  Blisworth  on  the  Birmingham  railway,  of  the 
Pont  de  Yonne  on  the  Lyon,  the  Malaunay  valley  on  the  Rouen  and 
Havre,  the  Poincy  valley  on  the  Strasburg  lines,  are  of  somewhat 
analogous  magnitude. 

EMBAROO,  the  word  used  to  denote  the  act  by  which  the  public 
authorities  of  a  country  lay  an  arrest  on  ships  to  prevent  their  leaving 
its  ports.  On  the  br«tking  out  of  war  with  any  nation  it  has  been 
usual  for  the  government  of  each  country  to  lay  an  embargo  upon 
such  of  the  enemy's  ships  as  are  within  reach,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  declared  good  and  lawful  prize.  During  the  progress  of  war, 
when  any  expedition  is  on  foot  against  the  enemy,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  the  circumstance  from  the  knowledge  of  the  party  to  be 
attacked,  it  is  usual  to  lay  an  embargo  upon  all  private  vessels,  as  well 
those  under  the  national  flag  as  foreign  vessels,  until  the  object  to  be 
attained  by  secrecy  is  accomplished.  An  embargo  may  also  be  laid  by 
the  government  upon  ships  belonging  to  its  subjects  with  a  view  to 
their  employment  for  the  service  and  defence  of  the  nation.  In  all 
these  cases  it  is  clear  that  embargoes  are  detrimental  to  commerce ; 
the  only  case  in  which  they  have  an  opposite  character  is  when  a 
foreign  vessel  of  war  or  privateer  frequents  a  neutral  port,  and  is 
restrained  from  quittiz^  the  same  until  a  certain  time  shall  have 
elapsed  after  the  departure  from  the  port  of  any  vessel  of  which  it 
Slight  otherwise  make  prize. 

EMBER-DATS  and  WEEKS,  certain  sesaons  of  the  year  set  apart 
for  imploring  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  on  the  pixxluce  of  the 
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earth  by  prayer  and  fasting,  observed  in  the  Christian  Church  as  early 
as  the  Srd  century.  Pope  Calixtus,  who  first  directed  them  to  be 
observed,  also  ordained  that  the  same  seasons  should  be  especially 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  clergy  before  their  ordiAition.  These 
seasons  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  both  of  Alfred  and  Canute.  At 
first  the  Ember-days  were  not  uniformly  observed  by  different  Churches 
at. the  same  time;  but  the  Council  of  Plaoentia,  ▲.D.  1095,  fixed  the 
spring  and  summer  Ember-days  to  be  the  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and 
Saturdays  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  and  Whitsunday ;  those  of 
autumn  and  winter  upon  the  same  days  after  the  feast  of  the  holy 
cross  (September  14th)  and  St.  Lucia  (December  13th).  The  Sundays 
immediately  following  all  these  seasons  are  still  appointed  by  the 
thirty-first  canon  of  the  Church  of  England  for  the  ordination  of 
ministers.  The  four  weeks  in  which  the  Ember-days  severally  occur 
are  called  Ember-weeks.  Shakspere  speaks  of  Ember-eves.  The  ety- 
mology of  Ember-days  is  uncertain.  Some  have  derived  the  term 
from  ember f  ashes ;  oUiers  from  ^fupai,  days ;  and  others  from  ymbren, 
which  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  means  a  circle  or  revolution,  the  Ember- 
days  being  set  seasons  in  the  course  or  circuit  of  the  year. 

EMBEZZLEMENT,  from  the  old  French  word  beder,  or  embeOer,  to 
filch,  is  the  fraudulent  appropriation  by  servants  and  others  of  money 
or  goods  entrusted  to  their  care,  or  received  by  them  on  account  of 
their  employers. 

By  Clerks  and  Servants. — Is  an  indictable  offence  under  the  7th  and 
8th  Qeo.  IV.  o.  29,  s.  46,  and  by  that  statute  is  dechired  to  be  larceny, 
and  punishable  with  transportation  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen 
or  less  than  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonpient  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing three  years.  If  the  offender  be  a  male  he  is  liable  to  be  once, 
twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped  (if  the  court  shall  so 
think  fit),  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment  This  statute  extends  to 
the  clerks  and  servants  (both  male  and  female)  of  all  persons,  whether 
in  or  out  of  trade,  provided  they  are  entrusted  to  receive  moneys  for 
their  employers.  Notwithstanding  the  statute  declared  the  offence  to 
be  larceny,  it  was  necessary  to  indict  the  offenders  for  the  particular 
offence ;  and  the  legal  distinctions  between  larceny  and  embezzlement 
being  often  very  subtle,  offenders  escaped.  This  was  remedied  by  the 
stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  allowing  persons  indicted  for  larceny  to  be 
convicted  of  embezzlement,  and  vice  versd. 

By  Workmen  in  certain  manufactures. — ^A  number  of  statutes,  from 
the  1  Anne,  stat.  2,  c  18,  to  the  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  40,  provide  against 
fraudulent  appropriations  by  workmen  in  woollen,  linen,  fustian, 
cotton,  iron,  and  other  manufactures,  and  by  colliers  and  miners. 

By  Agents,  Bankers,  Attorneys,  Ac. — Of  moneys  and  securities,  when 
entrusted  to  them  for  any  special  purpose,  is  constituted  a  misde- 
meanor by  the  statute  7  &  8  Qeo.  IV.  c.  49,  and  subjects  the  offender 
to  transportation,  as  in  the  case  of  clerks  and  servants,  or  to  fine  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Further  important  pro- 
visions for  the  punishment  of  frauds  committed  by  trustees,  bankers, 
directors,  ofiicers,  members  of  bodies  corporate  and  public  companies, 
and  other  persons  entrusted  with  property,  are  contamed  in  the  statute 
20  &  21  Vict.  c.  54. 

By  Public  Servants. — Under  the  2nd  Wm.  IV.  c.  4,  s.  1,  persons 
employed  in  the  public  service  and  embezzling  any  moneys  or  securities 
entrusted  to  them  are  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  are  punish- 
able in  the  same  manner  as  clerks  and  servants  for  the  like  offence, 
except  being  whipped.  Embezzlement  of  money  or  stores  by  officers 
of  her  Majesty*s  forces  is  provided  for  by  the  annual  army  and  marine 
Mutiny  Acts.  There  are,  moreover,  several  acts  relating  to  the  embez- 
zlement of  naval  and  public  stores.  (See  the  55  Qeo.  III.  c.  127,  and 
acts  there  referred  to.)  Until  the  4  &  5  Vict.  c.  56,  embezzlement  by 
servants  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  a  capital  felony. 

As  to  bankrupts  and  insolvents,  see  Bankrupt  and  Insolvent. 

EMBLEM  ,*  in  Qreek,  (fifiKrifiu  (from  ir  and  fidWttp,  to  cast  in),  a 
thing  inserted,  inlaid  work,  mosaic,  or  the  like.  [Mosaic].  In  English, 
an  emblem  is  a  figurative  representation ;  a  representation  which  by 
virtue  of  association  suggests  to  our  minds  something  not  expressed 
to  our  senses.  For  instance,  a  lion  is  the  emblem  of  courage,  a  cock 
of  watchfulness,  because  watchfulness  and  courage  are  qualities  com- 
monly associated  in  our  minds  with  those  animals,  as  their  character- 
istics. So  by  historical  association,  without  any  intrinsic  fitness,  one 
thing  may  become  the  emblem  of  another,  as  the  wheel  and  other 
instruments  of  torture  are  emblems  of  saints  who  have  perished  by 
them.  Any  device,  however  arbitrary,  when  established  by  usage  as 
a  distinctive  mark,  may  become  the  emblem  and  be  put  for  that 
which  assumes  it,  either  in  writing  or  in  imitative  art ;  as  for  instance 
in  W^ordsworth's  lines : — 

From  town  to  town,  firom  tower  to  tower, 
The  red  rose  is  a  gladsome  flower,  &c. 

The  red  rose  is  the  emblem  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  though  no 
mention  of  that  house  has  been  made^  just  as  the  cross  ia  now  the 
general  emblem  of  Christianity. 

EMBLEMENTS,  from  the  French  words  emMarenee  de  bled  (com 
sprung  or  put  above  ground),  in  its  strict  signification  means  the  profits 
of  land  sown,  but  in  its  usual  sense  it  extends  to  roots  planted  and 
other  annual  artificial  profits  which  arise  from  the  soil,  as  for  example, 
standing  com,  hemp,  saffron,  flax,  hops,  and  garden  produce  growing 
above  groimd,  as  melons  and  cucumbers^  all  of  which  annually  require 
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cither  sowing,  planting,  or  manuring  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  and 
are  not  a  permanent  or  natural  product  of  the  soil. 

By  a  rule  of  law  founded  on  public  policy,  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment  of  husbandry,  all  persona  are  entitled  to  the  emblem^its  of  lazid 
eown  by  themBelvcs  in  which  they  have  an  uncertain  interest,  and 
which  is  determined  either  by  the  act  of  Qod,  or  of  the  law,  between 
the  time  of  sowing  or  planting  and  the  severance  of  the  crop. 

Thus  the  representatives  of  a  tenant  for  life,  who  dies  previous  to 
liarvest,  are  entitled  to  the  growing  crops  as  a  compensation  for  the 
labour  and  tillage  bestowed  on  the  lands  by  the  deceased.  The  same 
rule  also  exists  with  regard  to  a  strict  tenant  at  will,  if  his  tenancy  is 
determined  by  the  landlord  previously  to  the  com  being  reaped,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  as  the  tenant  could  not  know  when  the  landlord 
would  determine  his  will,  he  could  not  therefore  make  any  provision 
Against  it,  and  having  sown  the  land  upon  a  reasonable  presumption  of 
taking  the  produce,  the  law  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  a  loser  by  it.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  tenant  for  life  or  at  will  puts  an  end  to  his  occu- 
pation by  his  own  act,  he  will  not  be  entitled  to  the  crops,  as  no 
u^icertainty  can  exist  on  his  part,  which  is  the  point  upon  which  all 
cases  of  emblements  rest. 

The  parochial  clergy  and  their  under-tenants,  being  also  tenants  for 
lives,  and  their  representatives,  are  in  like  manner  entitled  to  all  the 
advantages  of  emblements  by  the  28  Henry  VIII.,  c.  11,  sect.  6 ;  and 
under  that  statute  they  are  enabled  to  bequeath  by  will  grain  growing 
upon  the  glebe  land,  manured  and  sown  at  their  own  cost ;  but  for  the 
reason  above  mentioned,  a  person  who  resigns  his  living  is  not  entitled 
to  the  emblements. 

Fruit  trees  which  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  planted  in  contempla- 
tion of  present  profit,  but  rather  of  being  permanently  useful  to  a 
succession  of  tenants,  and  grass  which  grows  of  itself  without  annual 
expense  and  labour  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  are  not  included  within 
the  meaning  of  emblements.     (Woodfall's  '  Landlord  and  Tenant/) 

EMBOStSINO  is  the  art  of  producing  raised  figures  or  patterns  upon 
wood,  metal,  paper,  cloth,  or  other  materials,  by  means  of  pressure ; 
either  applied  as  a  sudden  blow,  as  in  a  stamping-press,  or  in  a  more 
gradual  manner,  as  by  an  ordinary  screw  or  hydraulic  press,  or  by 
revolving  cylinders.  The  pattern  is  usually  produced  by  forcing  the 
vface  of  l^e  material  against  an  engraved  die  in  which  the  design  is  cut 
cut  or  otherwise  forzned  in  intaglio.  Sometimes,  when  the  article  to 
be  embossed  is  in  the  form  of  a  thin  sheet,  a  counterpart  to  the  die, 
often  made  of  lead  or  other  soft  metal  stamped  by  the  die  itself,  is 
applied  at  the  back  to  aid  the  process.  In  many  cases  heat  is  employed 
during  the  operation  with  great  effect. 

The  embossing  of  cloth  for  book-covers— an  important  branch  of 
this  art — and  the  process  of  stamping  the  covers  themselves,  are 
noticed  under  Bookbindiiyo.  A  beautiful  machine  is  in  operation  for 
both  embossing  and  printing  s'lk,  cotton,  or  woollen  cloth,  paper,  or 
other  fabrics,  in  one  or  more  colours  by  one  operation,  by  means  of 
three  distinct  metal  cylinders  or  rollers,  either  of  which  may  be  em- 
ployed for  embossing  or  printing,  or  for  performing  both  operations 
simultaneously.  These  cylinders  are  arranged  round,  and  pressed 
with  adequate  force  against,  a  central  or  bed  cylinder  of  paper,  round 
which  the  fabric  to  be  embossed  is  caused  to  pass.  A  soft  cloth  or 
felt  is  applied  round  the  surface  of  the  paper  cylinder  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  what  a  i)rinter  technically  styles  blanketing ;  and  a  smooth 
iron  roller  is  provided  to  roll  in  contact  with  the  paper  cylinder,  so  as 
to  remove  any  impression  which  it  may  receive,  through  the  fabric 
operated  upon  and  the  blanketing,  from  the  embossing  roller.  In 
embossing  paper,  however,  this  impression  upon  the  bed-roller  may  be 
of  advantage  as  a  counterpart  to  the  embossing  roller;  and,  in  such 
cases,  where  it  will  not  produce  inconvenience  in  any  other  operation 
of  the  machine,  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain.  Whenever  this  is  done, 
the  relative  diameters  of  the  bed-roller  and  the  embossing-roller  must 
be  exactly  proportioned  to  each  other,  in  order  to  ensure  perfect 
register,  or  coincidence  between  the  sunk  pattern  on  the  small  metal 
roller  and  the  raised  pattern  on  the  larger  bed-roller,  during  every  part 
of  their  cycle  of  revolutions.  The  embossing  and  printmg  rollers  are 
made  hollow  for  the  admission  of  steam  or  red-hot  iron  heaters;  and 
they  are  also  furnished  with  apparatus  for  applying  colour  to  their 
engraved  surfaces  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cylinders  of  an  ordinary 
calico-printing  machine.  For  embossing  velvets,  plain  cloths,  and 
papers,  the  surface  of  the  embossing  roller  must  be  cut  so  as  to  leave 
the  pattern  or  devicq  elevated  :  such  pattern  being,  consequently,  im- 
pressed into,  not  raised  upon,  the  surface  of  the  fabric;  while  for 
woollens  the  device  must  be  excavated,  or  executed  in  recess  or 
mtagho.  The  patterns  produced  by  the  former  kind  of  roller,  though 
commonly  caUed  embossing,  do  not  strictly  accord  with  the  definition 
above  given,  which  conveys  what  appears  to  be  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word. 

A  veiy  cmioitt  process  of  embossing  wood  was  devised  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Straker.  Raised  figures  on  wood,  such  as  are  employed  in 
picture  fram^  and  other  articles  of  ornamental  work,  are  usuaUy  pro- 
duced either  by  mams  of  carving,  which  is  an  expensive  operation,  or 
by  applying  to  the  plain  surface  of  the  wood  ornaments  cast  or 
nioulded  m  plaster  of  Paris  or  some  similar  composition -a  plan  which 
IS  not  always  available.      Mr.  Straker's  invention  was  intended  to 

ST^k^i^'P??*'''™'     "  *  depression  be  made  upon  the  surface 
oi  wood  by  a  blunt  instrument  which  will  compress  its  substance  with- 


out actually  taking  away  any  portion  of  it,  such  depressed  part  will 
again  rise  to  its  original  level  if  the  wood  be  subsequently  immersed  in 
water.  He  therefore  propoied  to  draw  the  required  pattern  uixm  the  sur- 
face of  a  piece  of  wood  previously  cut  to  this  required  sh^te,  and  then 
to  apply  a  blunt  flteel  tool,  burnisher,  or  die  to  all  those  parts  of  the 
pattern  which  are  intended  to  be  in  relief,  so  as  to  form  depressiGOf  in 
the  surface  of  a  depth  equal  to  their  required  prominence.  In  doing 
this,  care  must  be  taken,  by  the  very  cautious  driving  of  the  instruments, 
to  avoid  breaking  the  grain  of  the  wood.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  planed 
or  filed  down  to  a  uniform  surface,  after  which  the  wood  is  steeped  in 
hot  or  cold  water ;  by  the  action  of  this  water  the  parts  previously 
depressed  will  rise  to  their  former  height,  and  consequently  form  an 
embossed  pattern  which  may  be  finished  by  the  ordinary  operati<»a  of 
the  carver.  A  more  recent  process,  to  which  the  name  of  Xyhf/lcutt^i 
is  given,  consists  in  pressing  soft  wood  into  iron  moulds,  from  which 
it  receives  a  permanent  and  sh^rp  impression  in  bas-relief ;  the  wood  it 
softened  by  steam,  and  is  imbued  with  certain  ingredients  to  give  it 
ductility. 

Very  beautiful  ornaments  of  embossed  leather,  available  in  lieu  of 
carving  for  architectural  decoration,  medallions,  picture-frames,  cabinet- 
work,  and  similar  purposes,  are  produced  by  a  process  patented  by  M. 
Claude  Schroth.  The  dies  are  made  of  type-metal,  or  of  the  fu.vHiIe 
alloy  with  bismuth,  called  D'Arcefs.  The  leather  is  beaten  soft  in 
water,  then  wrung,  pressed,  rolled,  and  fulled  as  it  were,  by  woricing 
it  with  the  hands  till  it  becomes  thicker  and  quite  supple.  In  thii) 
state  it  is  laid  on  the  mould,  and  forced  into  all  the  cavities  by  means 
of  a  wooden,  bone,  or  copper  tool  In  other  cases  the  embossing  is  per- 
formed by  the  force  of  a  press.  The  leather,  when  it  has  become  dry, 
is  easily  taken  off  the  mould,  however  deeply  it  may  be  inserted  into  it^ 
crevices,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity.  The  elasticity  which  thus  enables 
the  leather  to  be  removed  from  an  undercut  mould  is  also  important 
as  a  means  of  preserving  the  ornaments  from  injury  by  fracture. 
Remarkable  delicacy  and  sharpness  characterise  the  ornaments  thus 
formed,  which  may  be  produced  at  a  moderate  expense ;  while,  frou 
the  nature  of  the  material,  they  are  little  liable  to  injury.  See  furtlxer 
on  this  subject  under  Leat?er. 

A  beautiful  process  of  embossing  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Hill,  for  the  production  of  the  coloured  medallions  impressed  on  some  of 
the  many  varieties  of  envelopes.  The  colouring  and  the  stamping  are 
both  effected  by  the  same  machine.  The  envelope,  whether  made  )<t 
hand  or  machine,  is  placed  upon  a  small  iron  table  or  bed,  adjusted  to 
the  right  position  by  guide  pieces.  The  stamp  or  die  is  at  the  ^arae 
time  receiving  a  coating  of  ink ;  which,  applied  only  to  the  raUed  part^ 
of  the  die,  will  affect  only  the  tunk  part  of  the  impression.  The  die 
descends,  makes  the  impression,  and  rises  again.  One  attendant  is 
constantly  employed  in  placing  the  envelopes  for  stamping,  and 
another  m  removing  them  when  stamped.  These  movements  take 
place  sixty  times  in  a  minute.  The  die  coats  itself  with  ink  or  colour 
by  means  of  composition  rollers  and  an  inking-table,  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  as  a  printing-machine.  The  same  machine,  or  one  similar 
in  principle,  is  applicable  to  the  embossing  of  paper  wafer-med^Hons. 
The  envelope-embossing  apparatus  is  nationally  very  important,  for 
each  stamped  envelope  becomes  at  once  a  species  of  paper-monoy, 
exchangeable  at  many  times  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture.  The 
embossing  is  on  this  account  conducted  at  Somerset  House,  by 
government  officers. 

EMBRACERY,  an  attempt  to  influence  or  corrupt  a  jury,  or 
induce  them  to  favour  one  of  the  parties  in  a  cause.  It  is  punished 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  crime  of  embracery  is  completed 
whether  the  jury  on  whom  the  attempt  is  made  give  any  verdict  or 
not,  or  whether  the  verdict  given  be  true  or  false. 

EMBRASURE  (in  Architecture)  is  the  indent  of  a  battlemeDt. 
[Battlement.]  It  is  sometimes  used,  also,  for  the  splay  of  a  door  or 
window.  In  walls  of  some  thickness  the  apertures  are  splayed  on  the 
inside  or  outside,  or  both,  in  order  to  admit  more  light,  thus  making 
the  angles  of  the  wall  obtuse  instead  of  rectangular :  Uius — 


A  A  ore  splays  forming  the  embrasure.    The  term  is  derived  from  di« 
French. 

EMBRASURE  (in  Fortification)  is  the  opening  made  in  the  ^ul- 
ment  or  parapet  of  a  battery  or  fortress,  to  allow  a  gun  to  be  fired 
through  it.  The  part  of  the  interior  slope  of  the  pari^t  immediately 
below  the  embrasure  is  termed  the  genouiOire,  and  its  hdgfatisof 
course  determined  by  the  height  of  the  carriage  of  the  gun ;  for  field- 
guns  it  is  therefore  S  feet  6  inches,  and  also  for  si^e-guns  on  traveliing 
carriages,  while  for  guns  on  standing  carriages  it  is  only  2  feet  4  inches. 
The  embrasures  may  be  either  cut  out  of  a  parapet  after  it  is  made,  or 
the  openings  left  when  the  parapet  is  being  constructed ;  in  either  cue 
the  height  of  the  till  or  $oU  of  the  embrasure  should  not  be  much 
more  than  4  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  otherwise  the  cheeb 
or  sides  of  the  embrasure,  being  very  high,  the  concussion  of  the  air 
from  the  explosion  of  the  gun  is  sure  to  cause  them  to  fall  in.    U 
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therefore,  the  parapet  be  more  than  8  feet  high,  it  is  better  t^  raise  the 
terreplein  of  the  gun.  In  laying  out  an  embraaure,  the  uBual  rule — 
n;anely,  that  gi^en  by  Sir  Charles  Pasley — has  been  to  make  the  neck 
or  interior  of  the  opening  2  feet  wide  for  guns  and  2  feet  6  inchee  for 
howitzers ;  and  the  embrasure  being  funnel-shaped,  with  its  greatest 
opening  to  the  front,  the  inclination  of  the  cheeks  to  one  another  is 
determined  by  making  them  widen  out  6  inches  at  the  distance  of 
5  feet ;  that  is,  the  centre  line,  or  line  of  fire,  being  laid  down,  the 
bottom  of  each  cheek  is  made  1  foot  from  this  line  at  the  neck  and 
1  foot  6  inches  from  it  at  6  feet  to  the  front.  This  opening  of  2  feet 
fivr  the  neck  of  the  embrasure  was  found  too  small  for  the  heavy  guns 
and  continuous  firing  used  at  the  si^ge  of  Sebastopol^  where  they  were 
increased  as  follows :  for 

Heavy  82-pounden        •        •        • 
8-inch  guns         .        .     '  •        • 
10-inch  guns 
Lancaster  guns  and  68-pounder8 

They  should,  however,  be  as  small  as  possible,  to  afford  protection  to 
the  gunners. 

The  cheeks  of  the  embrasure  are  made  almost  perpendicular  at  the 
neck  where  the  effects  of  the  explosion  are  slight,  and  gradually  sloping 
outwards  to  the  front,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  better  able  to  with- 
stand this  effect :  they  are,  in  fact,  what  is  termed  in  mechanics  "  in 
winding/* — that  is,  not  in  the  same  plane.  They  are  revetted  according 
to  circumstances  with  timber  and  planking,  fascines,  or  gabions, — the 
former  being  perhaps  the  best  and  the  latter  the  worst  description  of 
revetment,  though  from  its  being  the  most  accessible  the  most  ordi- 
narily used.  Four  or  five  gabions  are  placed  in  each  cheek ;  though  at 
Sebastopd  eight  and  nine  gabions  were  required  in  a  parapet  24  feet 
thick  at  top  (a  great  thickness,  necessitated  by  the  heavy  guns,  56-  and 
68-pounderB,  of  the  besieged),  in  consequence  of  the  loo^seness  of  the 
soil,  which,  where  not  retained  by  some  revetment,  so<m  fell  in  and 
choked  the  embrasure.  The  gabions  were  again  covered  with  raw 
hides,  hurdles,  &c.,  to  protect  them  from  the  effect  of  rapid  fire.  The 
Russians  in  many  instances  used  the  large  iron  shijxi'  tonlu  taken  from 
the  dockyard  to  revett  their  embrasures.  Embrasures  are  occasionally 
revetted  with  sand-bags,  which,  unless  protected  by  raw  hides,  are 
soon  burnt  by  the  flame  from  the  muzzle  of  tho  gun.  Sandbags  are, 
however,  very  useful  to  stuff  the  gabion  revetement  of  an  embrasure 
with,  instead  of  filling  them  with  earth,  which  is  lisible  to  be  shaken 
out  by  firing;  The  sole  of  the  embrasure  is,  for  direct  firing,  made 
sloping  slightly  downwards  to  the  front ;  but  for  ricochet  firing,  where 
the  guns  are  always  fired  at  a  considerable  angle  of  elevation,  they  are 
made  countersloping.  » 

EMBROCATION  (from  ififipoxfi)*  a  moistening,  a  term  employed 
to  denote  external  applications,  which  had  for  their  object  to  soften 
and  dissipate  swellings  :  in  this  sense  they  do  not  diil'er  from  fomenta- 
tions; but  the  word  has  been  extended  beyond  its  original  mean- 
ing, and  signifies  oleaginous  or  spirituous  compounds,  which  may 
excite  the  vessels  of  the  skin  to  increased  actiun,  and  produce  all  the 
effects  of  counter-irritants,  or  by  their  influence  on  the  extremitiofl 
of  the  nerves  may  assist  in  resolving  spasm,  and  so  act  as  onti- 
STMisraodica. 

EMBROIDERING  AND  SEWING-MACHINES.  The  word  em- 
broidery,  as  employed  in  the  writings  of  the  ancleut  historians,  has 
reference  to  aU  kinds  of  ornamental  work  done  with  the  needle ;  thus 
comprehending  within  its  meaning  every  description  of  decorative 
needlework,  including  tapestry  and  some  descriptions  of  weaving.  At 
the  present  day,  however,  the  application  of  the  term  is  much  more 
hmited,  relating  to  one  kind  of  needlework  only,  which,  neverthelea<i, 
embraces  great  variety,  both  as  to  the  materials  employed  and  the 
mode  of  using  them.  The  recent  invention  and  amassing  extension 
of  Bevdng-machinei  give  a  new  scope  to  the  term ;  seeing  that  the 
embroidering- machines  and  sewing-machines  are  so  nearly  alike  in 
principle,  that  they  had  better  be  described  together.  It  will  be  con- 
venient, therefore,  to  treat  the  subject  here  under  the  sub-headings, 
—  Hand-embroidery,  Embroidering  Machines,  and  Sewing  Machines. 

Hand-embroidery. — Some  of  the  modes  of  hand-embroidery  partake 
of  the  nature  of  Tapestry  ;  but  there  is  one  method,  in  which  a  very 
rich  effect  is  produced  by  inserting  pieces  of  cotton  wool,  or  slips  of 
|)arcbment  cut  to  suit  the  devices,  between  the  fabric  upon  which  the 
embroidery  is  executed  and  the  threads  of  silk  or  other  material  of 
which  the  pattern  is  formed,  so  that  the  embroidery  may  be  raised 
considerably  above  the  surface.  Gold  and  silver  thread  are  often  used 
in  embroidery  with  good  effect,  and  spangles  or  tinsel  are  occasionally 
mixed  with  the  needle-work.  The  fabric  to  be  embroidered  is  usually 
stretched  in  a  kind  of  frame  or  loom,  and  the  pattern  is  drawn  either 
upon  its  surface,  or,  if  it  be  very  transparent,  upon  a  piece  of  paper 
apptied  underneath  it. 

The  Orientals  have  always  paid  more  attention  to  this  art  than 
Europeans.  The  Hebrews  had  elaborate  embroideries  in  their  taber- 
nacle and  on  their  priests'  vestm^ts.  The  Egyptians  embroidered 
their  linen  garments,  and  the  linen- wrappers  of  their  mummies.  The 
Creeks,  the.  Sidonians,  and  the  Phrygians,  were  all  skilled  in  this  art. 
The  Peruvians,  too,  when  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  astonished 
them  by  their  elaborate  embroideries  of  gold  and  silver  on  feathers. 
In  the  embroidery  of  the  middle  ages,  pricists'  vcBtments,  hangings, 


veils,  canopies,  curtains,  door-screens,  and  corridor-linings,  were  all 
opei-ated  upon  by  the  needle ;  noble  ladies  and  their  hand-maidens 
produced  the  specimens  for  domestic  use ;  while  nuns  produced  the 
chief  portions  for  ecclesiastical  and  sacerdotal  adornment.  There  were 
three  modes  practised  in  those  days : — the  low  embroidery,  in  which 
the  threads  were  laid  flat  on  the  groundwork ;  the  raised,  in  which 
the  figures  were  in  relief,  and  rounded  by  means  of  wool,  cotton, 
parchment,  or  paper  placed  beneath  the  thread  ;  and  gimpcd,  in  which 
the  figures  were  formed  by  cords  of  golil,  silver,  or  silk,  and  pieces  of 
velvet,  satin,  silk,  or  gold.  The  finest  modem  examples  of  hand- 
embroidery  are  those  produced  by  the  Chinese,  Turks,  Hindoos,  and 
Persians ;  some  of  these  workers  \n\l  put  as  many  as  700  stitches  in  a 
square  inch. 

Embroidery,  as  a  handicraft  employment,  is  in  our  day  singularly 
affected  by  changes  of  fashion.  About  the  year  1846,  embroidered 
dress-pieces  for  ladies  came  into  vogue ;  and  m  a  short  time  there  was 
employment  for  2000  hand-embroiderers  in  London  alone,  and  many 
thousands  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  A  pattern  was  printed  in  outline 
on  the  merino  or  other  material ;  the  stuff  was  then  distributed  by 
travelling  agents  ;  and  after  the  embroiderers  hod  worked  it,  the  agents 
re-collected  it.  Such  dresses  are  now  (135U)  nearly  out  of  fashion,  and 
embroidery  (as  a  regular  branch  of  trade)  is  chiefly  applied  to  window- 
curtains,  table-covers,  valences,  borderings,  and  other  furniture  fabrics. 
The  sewed-muslin  work,  sent  out  by  UL-isgow  manufacturers  to  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  peasantry,  has  sent  to  those  countries  a  certain 
facility  in  doing  embroidery  work  whenever  the  fashion  tends  in  that 
directio 

At  the  Paris  Exhibition,  in  1855,  several  machines  were  shown, 
much  used  in  France  for  pricking  or  piercing  the  Unes  of  embroideiy, 
to  enable  the  embroiderers  to  transfer  these  lines  to  the  doth  by  rubbing 
coloured  powder  through  the  holes.  This  pricking,  which  is  a  very  tedious 
process  when  performed  by  hand,  is  effected  by  the  machines  with 
great  rapidity  and  precision.  A  jointed  frame  carries  a  needle,  which 
vibrates  vertically  by  means  of  a  treadle  and  connecting  cords  passing 
over  pulleys.  The  pointer  or  pricker,  when  guided  over  the  traced 
lines  of  the  design,  will  make  as  many  as  seventy  or  eighty  holes  in 
an  inch* 

Mr.  Hope,  in  1855,  patented  a  method  of  producing  effects  somewhat 
resembling  what  is  called  apjMquS  work  :  not  by  actual  embroidery, 
but  by  printing  patterns  on  the  textile  material,  either  by  block-printing 
alone,  or  by  block-printing  combined  with  embossing.  The  pattern 
produced  is  subsequently  finished  at  pleasure  by  the  needle.  Any  tint 
or  shade  of  colour  may  be  used,  different  from  that  of  the  textile 
material.  Surface-printing  will  suit  in  some  instances,  but  block-printing 
is  better,  seeing  that  it  caiL^es  the  colouring  mateiiid  to  enter  more 
durably  into  the  fibres. 

What  is  now  called  Berlin  Work,  though  not  exactly  embroidery, 
may  be  briefly  touched  on  here.  Miss  Lambert,  in  her  '  Handbook  of 
Needlework,'  gives  some  interesting  details  concerning  its  origin^  The 
kind  of  work  itself  is,  of  course,  old  enough ;  the  only  novelty  oonsista 
in  the  care  bestowed  on  the  production  of  patterns.  About  the  year 
1805,  a  Mr.  Phillipson  published  some  patterns,  which,  being  badly 
executed  and  devoid  of  taste,  did  not  meet  with  encouragementb  In 
1810,  Madame  Wittich,  a  lady  of  great  taste  and  an  accomplished 
nee^Uewoman,  justly  appreciating  the  advantages  which  the  art  would 
derive  from  the  production  of  better  patterns,  prevailed  upon  her 
husband,  a  print-seller  of  note  at  Berlin,  to  undertake  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  designs.  He  did  so ;  and  the  designs  were  got  up  in  so 
superior  a  manner,  that  many  of  the  first  patterns  which  were  issueo 
from  his  establishment  have  had  a  continued  demand  almost  to  the 
present  time.  The  designer  and  engraver  of  these  designs  are  paid  as 
artittBf  in  proportion  to  their  talents.  The  cost  of  the  first  coloured 
design  on  point  paper  (dirided  into  small  squares)  varies  from  three  to 
thirty  or  forty  guineas;  but  in  some  instances,  such  as  the  lai*ge 
patterns  of  Bolton  Abbey,  Boccaccio's  Garden,  &c.,  it  is  considerably 
more.  The  colouring  affords  employment  for  men,  women,  and 
children.  A  dozen  or  so  of  copies  are  given  to  each  person  at  a  time, 
with  the  original  design  as  a  guide.  The  earnings  are  from  sixpence  to 
three  shilUngs  a  day,  according  to  the  age  and  skill  of  the  persons 
employed.  Berlin  workers  have  had  their  work  facilitated  by  an  in- 
genious frame,  registered  by  Mr.  Lisle.  From  a  flat  horizontal  stand 
rise  two  pillars,  which  support  the  frame  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as 
a  toilet  looking-glass  is  supported,  so  that  the  frame  may  be  placed  and 
secured  in  any  convenient  position.  The  canvas  or  other  woven 
material  is  wound  on  rollers,  which  turn  easily  on  their  axes ;  all  the 
omvas  is  wound  on  one  roller  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  unwound  to 
the  other  roller  as  fast  as  the  work  proceeds ;  the  space  between  the 
two  rollers  being  occupied  by  a  smooth  well-stretched  portion  of  the 
canvas.  The  rollers  are  worked  by  small  handles,  and  there  are 
crotchet- wheels  to  prevent  them  from  slipping  backwards.  The  side  or 
selvage  edges  of  the  canvas  are  kept  stretched  by  two  rods.  By  this 
apparatus  the  Berlin  worker  or  embroidress  can  work  on  a  piece  of 
canvas  of  almost  any  length. 

In  reference  to  the  designs  for  patterns  in  hand  embroidery,  Mr. 

Wallis,  in  a  pajwr  drawn  up  in  1856,  said :  "  In  embroidery,  the  ultra- 

naturalesque  forms  which  prevailed  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  are 

giving  way  to  a  class  of  designs  more  suited  to  production  by  the 

'  needle.    Much  of  this  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed   to   the   severe 
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character  of  the  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  for  which  there  has  more 
recently  been  so  large  a  demand." 

Embroidering  Mwchinet, — Although  embroidery  has,  until  within  a 
few  years,  b^  a  purely  handicraft  employment,  chiefly  cultivated  by 
females  as  a  tasteful  and  elegant  occupation  or  amusement,  it  has  also 
assumed  the  character  of  a  manufacture,  a  most  ingenious  machine  for 
executing  it  having  been  invented  by  M.  Heilmann,  of  Miihlhausen. 
This  admirable  contrivance,  which  enables  a  female  to  embroider  any 
design  with  80  or  140  needles  as  accurately  and  expeditiously  as  she 
formerly  could  with  one,  requires  the  labour  of  one  grown  person  to 
superintend  the  work,  and  of  two  children  to  change  the  needles  when 
their  threads  are  used,  and  to  watch  continually  for  any  irregularities 
of  action  which  may  need  attention.  The  chief  parts  of  the  machine 
may  briefly  be  described  as  follows :  The  needles,  which  are  pointed  at 
both  ends,  and  have  their  eyes  in  the  middle,  so  that  they  uMd  not  be 
turned  round  between  each  time  of  passing  through  the- web,  are  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  by  the  action  of  small  pincers,  of  which  there 
are  two  pair  to  each  needle,  one  on  each  side  of  the  web,  each  pair 
being  alternately  employed  in  pushing  and  pulling  the  needle  through 
the  web.  As  soon  as  the  needles  have  passed  completely  through  in 
either  direction,  a  kind  of  carriage  or  fnuning,  which  carries  the  series 
of  pincers  by  which  they  have  been  drawn  through,  begins  to  move 
along  a  railway  so  as  to  draw  the  needles  to  the  full  length  of  their 
threads ;  after  which  the  carriage  returns  to  its  original  position,  and 
its  pincers  put  the  needles  again  through  the  web,  to  be  received  on 
the  opposite  side  by  the  other  set  of  pincers,  which  then  retire  with 
them  in  like  manner.  So  far  as  the  action  of  this  part  of  the  machine 
can  affect  the  matter,  the  needles  would  continually  pass  through  the 
same  holes  in  the  web ;  but  to  enable  them  to  pass  through  it  at 
diii'erent  points  in  succession,  according  to  the  pattern  required,  the 
web  itself,  which  is  placed  vertically  in  a  frame  furnished  with  rollers 
on  which  it  can  be  wrapped  as  on  the  roller  of  a  loom,  is  caused  to 
assume  a  different  position  after  each  passage  of  the  needles.  This  is 
done  by  connecting  the  frame  with  a  kind  of  pantograph,  the  point  or 
tracer  of  which  can  be  moved  at  pleasure  over  every  portion  of  a 
drawing  or  pattern,  which  represents,  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale,  the 
flower  or  device  to  be  embroidered.  The  operator  brings  the  point  of 
the  pantograph  successively  to  every  point  of  the  pattern  device  at 
which  it  is  desired  to  plant  a  stitch;  and  by  this  means  so  moves  the 
web-frame  that  the  corresponding  point  of  every  flower,  or  place  where 
a  flower  is  to  be  worked,  upon  it,  is  brought  opposite  to  the  point  of 
one  of  the  needles.  The  mechanism  by  which  the  pincers  are  worked 
is  then  brought  into  action  by  means  of  handles  and  pedals,  by  waich 
every  needle  of  the  series  is  put  through  the  web,  and  drawn  untU  its 
thread  is  brought  home ;  after  which  the  needles  return  to  their 
original  position,  while  by  the  working  of  the  pantograph  another  point, 
or  rather  series  of  points,  of  the  web  is  brought  opposite  to  them  ready 
for  the  return  stitch.  By  such  means  every  needle  of  the  series  pro- 
duces a  distinct  and  separate  copy,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  pattern,  the 
arrangement  of  the  stitches  being  precisely  according  to  the  movements 
of  the  pantograph. 

Tills  very  ingenious  machine  was  sold  by  M.  Heilmann  to  Messrs. 
Kochiin,  of  Muhlhausen,  who  patented  it  in  England.   All  the  English 
rights  were  afterwards  purchased  by  Mr.  H.  Houldsworth,  the  eminent 
silk-manufacturer  of  Manchester ;  he  greatly  improyed  the  machine,  and 
made  an  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Schwabs  for  the  joint  use  of  the 
patent.    In  its  present  and  most  improved  form,  the  machine  consists 
essentally  of  four  parts — an  embroidering  frame,  on  which  the  cloth  to 
be  embroidered  is  stretched ;  a  pantograph  attached  to  the  frame ;  a 
series  of  needles  and  pincers ;  and  mechanism  for  passing  and  re-passing 
the  thread  through  the  fabric.     The  cloth  is  stretched  vertically.    The 
design  is  sketched  on  stout  paper  or  on  tin-plate,  usually  six  times  the 
size  of  the  work  to  be  done.    The  pantograph  conveys  the  design,  as 
it  were,  from  the  drawing  to  the  cloth.    The  length  of  all  the  stitches 
is  arranged  to  a  definite  scale ;  a  hole  is  punched  in  the  paper  at  each 
end  of  every  stitch ;  the  pointer  of  the  pantograph  is  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  the  system  of  holes,  thrusting  into  each  hole 
in  turn ;  and  with  each  movement  the  needles  are  drawn  backwards 
and  forwards  though  the  cloth.    The  action  of  the  needles,  although 
improved  like  everything  else  belonging  to  the  machine,  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  description  given  in  the  last  paragraph.    Some  of  the 
machines  are  large  enough  to  employ  six  persons;  some  are  small 
enough  to  be  worked  by  one.     Very  little  hand-work  is  necessary  in 
finishing  embroidery  worked  by  these  machines.    There  are  certain 
limits,  beyond  which,  machine-embroidery  is  not  so  useful  as  that 
effected  by  hand;  but  it  has  this  merit,  that  Uie  embroidering  is 
equally  good  on  both  sides  of    the  cloth.      Mr.   Houldsworth  has 
invented  a  mode  of  embroidering  in  curves ;  he  stretches  the  fabric  on 
elastic  crossr-pieces ;  screws  it  up  so  as  to  draw  the  threads  into  a 
curved  line;  embroiders  in  a  straight  line;  loosens  the  screws;  and 
allows  the  cloth  to  resume  its  original  position — ^the  rows  of  em- 
broidery stitches  then  appear  in  curved  lines  instead  of  straight.     In 
producing  a  chintz-like  effect,  many  colours  are  used  in  many  needles. 
Another  mode  of  producing  variegated  effects  is  to  dye  the  silk  thread 
differently  at  different  parts  of  its  length. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Wallis  to  two  circumstances 
affecting  in  an  important  degree  the  use  of  embroidering  machines ; 
namely, their  limited  scope  for  elaborate  work;  and  their  influence  on 


artistic  design.  On  the  first  point  he  says :  "  In  variety  of  effect  the 
embroidering  machine  can  never  compete  with  hand-embroidery; 
and  although,  as  in  the  dress  embroidered  for  her  Majesty  by  the  late 
Mr.  Louis  Schwabe  of  Manchester,  the  effects  of  the  original  drawing 
are  given  in  all  their  variety,  this  has  only  been  effected  at  a  great 
sacrifice  of  all  the  economical  powers  of  the  machine.  When  Mr. 
Schwabe  first  showed  me  tius  specimen  in  1844,  he  said,  'I  am  written 
to,  and  asked  if  my  machine  would  execute  the  design  !  I  replied, 
that  any  design  which  her  Majesty  wished  executed  should  be  pro- 
duced by  itw  When  the  drawing  came,  I  saw  the  mistake  I  bad 
made ;  but  resolved,  cost  what  it  might,  that  the  work  should  be  done 
— ^and  there  it  is.'  As  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by  the 
embroidering  machine,  the  example  is  interesting  ;  but  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  its  economical  use,  or  its  superiority  over  hand-embroidery,  it 
is  worthless."  On  the  other  point,  Mr.  Wallis  remarks :  "  SUk  at  408. 
apotmd  is  too  costly  to  be  wasted ;  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  each 
needleful  should  do  its  work,  and  that  no  fragments  should  remain  to 
be  cut  away  at  a  loss.  Hence  patterns  have  to  be  designed  to  the 
needlef  uL  If  a  pattern,  however  excellent  in  the  abstract  it  may  be, 
consumed  one  needleful  of  36  inches  out  of  two  needlefuls  of  42 
inches  each,  it  would  be  considered  anything  but  sound  economy  in 
machine-embroidering  to  execute  it,  as  8  (6  ?)  inches  would  be  lost  for 
each  needle  employed — a  waste,  upon  any  extent  of  production, 
which  would  astonish  tiiose  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
about  mere  fragments  in  the  materials  of  manufacture.  It  will  at 
once  be  seen  from  this  fact,  that  the  design  for  madune-embroidery 
must  ever  be  somewhat  peculiar,  and  to  a  certain  extent  limitfri  in 
range  of  form ;  and  that  all  the  most  successful — certainly  the  most 
economical — are  made  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  machine  by  which 
they  are  to  be  executed,  and  for  the  most  part  under  no  higher  inspi- 
ration than  that  of  a  species  of  artistic  measure-table  :  sudb  as  '  two 
needlefuls  make  one  flower ;  three  flowers  make  one  repeat;  twenty 
repeats  make  one  border ;  four  borders  make  one  table-cover  decora- 
tion.' One  can  thus  tell,  almost  to  an  inch,  certainly  to  a  yard,  how 
much  silk  will  be  consumed  in  a  given  operation." 

Sewing  Machines. — We  must  now  pay  attention  to  those  machines 
which  perform  the  operations  of  sewing  and  stitching,  instead  of  that 
of  embroidery. 

It  is  evident,  on  a  slight  consideration,  that  the  principle  of  these 
machines  is  nearly  identical,  however  diiwimilar  may  appear  the  mode 
of  working.  In  both,  there  are  needles  threaded  with  cotton,  silk,  or 
other  material ;  and  in  both,  the  needles  pass  to  and  fro,  from  one 
surface  to  the  other  of  the  piece  of  cloth,  leaving  tightened  convolu- 
tions of  thread  to  mark  their  passage.  The  two  chief  points  of 
difference  are,  that  the  needles  are  more  fixed  in  position  in  the  sewing 
than  in  the  embroidering  machines ;  and  that  the  object  in  view  is 
rather  to  fasten  and  strengthen  than  to  decorate.  To  describe  the 
numerous  patented  sewir^-machines  in  detail  would  be  both  tedious 
and  uxmecessary ;  a  few  words  relating  to  Newton  and  Wilson's  Bou- 
doir Sewing-Machine  vnll  suffice,  as  giving  one  particular  tyjw  of  a 
large  class.  This  machine  is  constructed  chiefly  for  domestic  sewing, 
and  for  light  manufactures.  It  is  mounted  on  a  portable  table ;  under 
the  table  is  a  treadle  acting  on  a  small  friction-wheel,  which  drives 
two  small  levers,  one  above  and  one  below  the  bottom  of  the  machine. 
The  upper  lever  carries  a  piercing  needle,  and  at  the  same  tune  feeds 
the  machine  with  its  work,  carries  it  forward,  and  regulates  the  length 
of  the  stitches.  The  under  lever  carries  a  looping  needU,  fon  com- 
pleting and  securing  the  stitch  on  the  under  side  of  the  doth.  This 
looping  needle,  or  looper,  is  a  hook,  which  takes  hold  of  the  loop  of 
thrmd  after  it  has  been  passed  through  by  the  piercing  needle,  and 
retains  it  till  this  last-named  needle,  passing  again  through  the  cloth, 
enters  this  loop  and  leaves  another,  druwing  the  first  loop  tight  in  its 
receding  motioxL  The  stitch  thus  made  is  what  embroiderers  call  the 
tambour-stiteh.  Instead  of  this  a  different  stitch  is  formed,  by  using  a 
looper  which  has  a  hook  with  a  longer  point,  with  an  «9ye  formed  to 
carry  a  second  thread ;  the  needle  and  this  looper,  by  alternately  inter- 
cepting the  threads  they  respectively  carry,  form  an  interlsced  or 
chain-stitch  on  the  under  side  of  the  piece  of  cloth ;  while  both  together 
form  a  haehstiteh  on  the  upper  surface.  This  machine  can  turn  down, 
fold,  hem,  and  lay  on  and  fix  binding,  as  well  as  perform  sewing  and 
stitching. 

A  few  figures  were  given  in  the  '  Mechanics'  Magazine,'  about  tho 
middle  of  the  year  1859,  showing  to  how  astonishing  a  degree  the  use 
of  sewing-machines  has  extended.  The  foUovring  appeared  as  the 
result  of  inquiries  made  in  En^and,  and  in  the  United  States : — 


No.  of  patents  granted        •        • 
Manufactarers       .        .        •        • 
Klndft  of  sewing-machines  .        • 
Kinds  of  lock-stitch  machines         . 
Machines  sold  weekly         .        • 

Prices 

Lowest  prices  for  lock-stitch  machine 
Whole  No.  in  all 


Some  of  the  English  patents  (dated  before  1S52)  do  not  extend  to 
Scotland  or  Ireland;  and  American  sewing-machines  are  iar^^ely  em* 
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ployed  in  those  two  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  in  England 
and  Wales  the  American  machines  are  yirtually  shut  out. 

In  both  England  and  America  the  use  of  the  machine  is  largely 
extending.  The  shirts,  collars,  and  mens'  clothing  sold  in  the  London 
shopsj  are  in  considerable  part  either  stitched  or  sewn  by  machines. 
Army  clothing  is  begioing  to  be  sewn  in  the  same  manner,  especially  in 
Ireland,  where  the  cheaper  American  machines  may  be  employed.  Mr. 
Peter  Tait,  of  Limerick,  in  evidence  given  before  the  Contracts'  Com- 
mittee of  1 858,  stated  that  he  cuts  out  army  clothing  by  steam-power,  and 
effects  much  of  the  sewing  by  machines  worked  also  by  steam-power ; 
he  can  make  4000  suits  of  Infantry  clothing  per  week,  if  needed ;  and 
employs  several  hundred  men  in  the  finishing  operations,  none  at  less 
than  a  guinea  a  week.  In  America,  Cincinnati  is  the  great  clothing 
town  for  the  Western  and  Central  States.  The  articles  are  cut  out  in 
large  warehouses,  then  given  out  by  contract  to  master-tailors,  who 
employ  hands  by  the  day  (n*  by  the  piece ;  sewing-machines  are  very 
largely  employed  in  the  making  up,  each  doing  as  much  work  as  ten 
hand  sewers.  In  1851,  there  were  108  establishments  employing 
10,000  hands;  and  in  the  next  eight  years  there  was  a  large  increase. 
The  owners  of  most  of  the  establishments  are  German  Jews,  and  the 
workmen  Germans. 

EMERSION  (Astronomy),  the  reappearance  of  one  heavenly  body 
from  behind  another  after  an  eclipse  or  occultation. 

EMERY ;  EMERY  PAPER.  In  the  Natural  History  Division, 
under  Adahaktine  Sfab  and  Cobundxtm,  a  brief  notice  is  given  of 
the  mineralogical  structure  and  constituents  of  emery.  We  shall  here 
add  a  few  details  concemmg  the  manufacture  and  trade,  of  recent  date. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Smith,  an  American  geologist,  made  the  discovery  of  a 
deposit  of  emery  while  residing  at  Smyrna  in  1847.  On  reporting  his 
discovery  to  the  Turkish  government,  a  commission  of  inquiry  was 
institute,  and  the  subject  soon  acquired  mercantile  importance. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  a  mercantile  house  at  Smyrna,  leading 
to  an  increased  sale  and  a  diminished  price  of  Turkey  emery.  The 
mining  of  the  emery  is  of  the  simplest  character  in  the  vicinity  of 
Smyrna.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  explore  the  rock  in  which  the  lumps 
of  this  mineral  are  found ;  for  a  certain  redness  of  colour  in  the  earth 
immediately  surrounding  each  lump  nearly  always  indicates  the  exact 
locality  of  the  emery.  Sometimes,  before  beginning  to  excavate,  the 
spots  are  sounded  by  means  of  an  iron  rod  with  a  steel  point,  and  when 
any  resistance  is  met  with  the  rod  is  rubbed  in  contact  with  the  resist- 
ing body :  the  effect  produced  on  the  rod  enables  a  practised  eye  to 
decide  whether  it  indicates  emery  or  not.  The  smaller  blocks  are 
carried  away  first  in  the  state  as  obtained.  The  larger  blocks  are 
broken  by  hammers ;  or,  if  this  does  not  suffice,  they  are  subjected  to 
the  action  of  fire  for  several  hours,  and  on  cooling  they  easily  yield  to 
blows.  It  occasionally  happens  that  large  masses  are  abandoned  from 
the  impossibility  of  breaJcing  them  into  pieces  of  convenient  size, 
seeing  that  the  mode  of  transportation,  either  on  camels  or  horses, 
requires  that  pieces  shall  not  exceed  100  lbs.  in  weight  each. 

When  the  blocks  of  emery  have  been  conveyed  to  the  manufactory, 
they  are  broken  up  by  hammers  into  pieces  nearly  similar  in  size  to 
the  .stones  for  macadamising  rpads.  These  pieces  are  then  reduced  to 
coarse  powder,  either  by  rollers  or  by  stampers,  driven  by  water  or 
steam  power.  The  coarse  powder  is  next  sifted  through  cylindrical 
wire-cloth  sieves,  the  cloth  having  from  16  to  90  wires  to  an  inch- 
degree  of  fineness  in  the  wire-cloth  gives  name  to  the  different 
qualities  of  emery  produced.  No.  16  sieve  gives  emery  about  the  size 
of  mustard-seed;  engineers  sometimes  require  fragments  nearly  as 
coarse  as  pepper-corns;  the  kind  numbered  90  is  very  fine ;  and  some 
for  special  purposes,  as  high  as  120,  is  sifted  through  lawn-sieves. 
The  finest  obtainable  is  that  which  floats  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
stamping-room,  and  is  deposited  on  the  beams  and  shelves,  from  which 
it  is  occasionally  collected.  When  reduced  to  a  powder,  emery  varies 
in  shade  from  dark  gray  to  black ;  but  the  colour  affords  little  or  no 
indication  of  its  commercial  value.  The  chemical  and  mineralogical 
constituents  are  noticed  in  Uie  Natural  Histobt  Division,  and  need 
not  engage  attention  here. 

The  manufacturers  who  prepare  emery  for  the  market  seldom  wash 
it;  this  is  done  by  the  purchasers,  glass-makers  and  others,  who  require 
a  greater  degree  of  precision  than  can  be  obtained  by  sifting.  The 
manufacturers  of  plate-glass,  who  require  large  quantities,  sometimes 
adopt  the  following  plan :  Twelve  or  more  copper  cylinders  are  pre- 
pared aU  alike  about  2  feet  in  height,  but  of  <Ufferent  diameters,  the 
smallest  3  inches  and  the  largest  40.  They  are  placed  on  a  level,  in  a 
row ;  there  are  small  troughs  or  channels  of  communication  at  their 
upper  edges,  and  the  largest  has  a  waste-pipe  near  the  top.  In  begin- 
ning the  process,  all  the  vessels  are  filled  with  clean  water.  The  pul- 
verised emery,  churned  up  with  abundance  of  water  in  another  vessel, 
is  allowed  to  run  into  the  smallest  cylinder  through  a  tube  opposite 
the  trough  leading  to  the  second  cylinder.  During  this  short  passage 
the  water  deposits  such  of  its  coarsest  emery  as  will  not  b^  sus- 
pension even  for  that  hmited  time ;  flowing  onward,  it  deposits  parti- 
cles a  little  finer  in  the  next  cylinder ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole 
series.  Eventually  the  water  forms  a  very  languid  eddy  in  the  largest 
cylinder,  and  deposits  therein  all  the  remaining  i>articles.  If  there  are 
twelve  cylinders,  emery  powder  of  twelve  different  degrees  of  fineness 
is  then  obtained.  The  powder,  when  the  water  has  been  drained  off, 
is  careftdly  dried  for  use. 


Emery  is  employed  in  various  ways  in  manufactures.  Emery  pmoder 
IB  applied  to  the  grinding  of  glass  and  the  polishing  of  metals  and 
numerous  other  substances,  sometimes  dry,  and  at  other  times  moist- 
ened with  oil  or  with  water.  Emery  paper  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of 
the  powder  cemented  to  a  sheet  of  paper  by  means  of  glue.  There  are 
six  or  seven  degrees  of  fineness,  depending  on  the  meshes  of  the  sieve 
employed  in  sifting.  Emery  paper  is  either  used  by  the  hand,  or  it  is 
wrapped  round  a  sup  of  wood  to  act  like  a  file ;  if  moistened  with  oil,  it 
cuts  more  smoothly,  but  leaves  the  surface  more  dull.  Em,ery  cfcth  diffen 
from  emery  paper  only  in  the  use  of  thin  cotton  cloth  instead  of  paper 
as  a  foundation  for  the  powder ;  it  is  less  useful  to  engineers  and  other 
artisans,  as  being  too  flexible,  but  it  is  preferable  for  many  household 
purposes.  Emery  sUckt  are  carefully  formed  slips  of  wood  with  a  layer 
of  the  powder  glued  on  their  surface ;  the  sticks  are  from  8  to  12 
inches  long,  and  may  vary  in  section  as  much  as  files.  For  engineering 
processes,  or  metal  work  generally,  they  constitute  a  mode  of  employ- 
ing the  powder  more  economical  than  emery  paper.  Emsry  cake 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  bees'-wax  with  emery  powder,  carefully  made 
by  heating,  stirring,  kneading,  and  rolling.  It  is  employed  for  dressing 
the  edges  of  polishing-wheels  in  cutlery  and  other  manufactures.  It 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  wheel  while  revolving,  but  more  usually 
when  stationary.  Strop  paper  consiBtB  of  a  peculiar  mixture  of  emery, 
glass,  and  paper  pulp,  nutde  into  sheets,  and  pasted  or  glued  to  the 
surface  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  to  be  employed  as  a  razor-strop  when 
tdightly  rubbed  with  oil :  the  emery  and  glass  together  constitute  more 
than  half  the  weight  of  the  prepared  paper.  Emery  wheels  are  made  of 
a  composition  of  coarse  emery  powder  with  pulverised  Stourbridge 
clay,  moistened  to  a  thin  paste  with  water,  and  pressed  into  shape  by 
means  of  a  metallic  mould.  After  being  dried  and  baJced  it  forms  a 
sort  of  artificial  emery  stone,  which  cuts  very  quickly  and  yet  wears 
away  slowly.  It  is  employed  in  the  form  of  wheels,  discs,  or  laps,  suit> 
able  for  grinding,  cutting,  and  polishing  glass,  enamels,  metals,  and 
other  hard  substances.  Emery  itone  is  sometimes  made  of  flour-emery 
alone,  forced  into  and  shaped  by  a  metal  mould,  without  the  addition 
of  any  clay,  and  then  baked.  It  wiU  produce  a  very  smooth  surface, 
but  not  a  high  polish.  Waterproof  emery  cloth  or  paper  is  prepared  by 
coating  the  material  on  both  surfaces  with  a  mixture  of  boiled  linseed 
oil,  African  copal,  Venice  turpentine,  Venetian  red,  Prussian  blue,  and 
litharge,  and  then  sifting  pounded  emery  on  one  or  both  of  the 
moistened  surfaces. 

EMETICS  {ifitrucii)  are  substances  which  influence  the  stomach 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  invert  its  action  and  cause  vomiting; 
and  this  effect  is  produced  without  reference  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  introduced  into  that  organ  or  into  the  circulation.  This 
definition  is  intended  to  exclude,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mere  inversion 
of  the  stomach  by  the  introduction  of  food  or  drink,  either  in  inordinate 
quantity,  or  of  too  stimulating  a  quality ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  com- 
prise those  means  of  causing  vomiting  by  their  direct  introduction 
into  the  circulation  by  injection  into  a  vein.  The  action  of  emetics 
must  be  viewed  in  two  stages,  the  primary  and  secondary.  The 
primary  effects  of  emetics  are  limited  to  the  emptying  of  the  stomach, 
compressing,  during  the  act  of  vomiting,  the  gall-bladder  and  pancreas, 
and  exciting  to  contraction  the  muscular  parieties  of  the  abdomen  and 
thorax,  as  the  machinery  by  which  the  process  of  vomiting  is 
chiefly  accomplished.  We  shall  here  briefly  trace  the  obvious  phe- 
nomena of  this  process,  without  attempting  to  account  for  their 
occurrence.  . 

Soon  after  a  quantity  of  an  emetic  substance  or  solution  (such  as 
ipecacuanha  or  emetic  tartar)  has  been  received  into  the  stomach,  a 
feeling  of  anxiety  is  experienced  in  the  epigastrum,  a  general  uneasiness 
term^  nausea  is  felt,  which  progressively  becomes  greater,  till  it  ends 
in  the  forcible  expuhdon  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  This  gives  a 
succussion  to  the  whole  frame,  every  part  of  which  experiences  more 
or  less  of  a  vibratory  motion.  The  condition  of  the  system  is  con- 
siderably different  prior  to  and  during  the  act  of  vomiting.  In  the 
preliminary  stage,  the  countenance  is  pale  and  collapsed ;  the  pulse  is 
small,  contracted,  irregular,  but  quick  more  generally  than  slow; 
chilliness  is  felt,  and  a  cold  perspiration  may  ooze  from  the  surface,  all 
which  symptoms  disappear  when  the  expulsive  movement  takes  place. 
Then  the  &ce  appears  flushed ;  the  pulse  becomes  quicker,  fuller,  and 
stronger,  and  rarely  subsides  till  some  time  after  all  vomiting  has 
ceased.  If,  after  a  brief  interval,  the  expulsive  action  be  not  renewed, 
a  state  of  langour  succeeds,  with  tendency  to  sleep,  and  generally  a 
considerable  flow  of  warm  perspiration. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  an  emetic,  when  given  in  a  dose  sufficient  to 
produce  vomiting ;  but,  if  given  in  a  smaller  quantity,  and  repeated  at 
intervals,  it  will  merely  create  a  state  of  nausea,  during  which  the 
appetite  is  lowered,  and  arterial  action  is  much  diminished,  while  the 
function  of  absorption  is  roused  to  great  activity. 

The  secondary  effects  of  emetics  depend  upon  the  succussion  of  the 
frame,  the  equiUisation  of  the  circulation,  the  increased  secretion  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  also  of  the  duodenum  as 
well  as  the  liver  and  pancreas,  and  frequently  from  the  skin. 

The  secondary  effects  of  nauseating  doses  are  diminished  arterial 
action  and  augmented  absorption. 

We  shall  now  state  a  few  of  the  morbid  conditions  to  which  these 
agents  are  suited,  and  a  few  of  those  for  which  they  are  unfit. 

In  fever.    Whatever  opiniong  may  be  entertained  respecting  th* 
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nature  and  origin  of  ferer,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
aanguiferouB  Bystem  powerfully  feela  and  Bhows  diaturbance,  and  in  no 
point  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  capillaries.  These  become  the 
seat  of  those  morbid  actions,  to  counteract  which  is  the  chief  aim  of 
the  early  treatment.  By  these  vessels,  too,  are  executed  the  functions 
of  secretion,  deposition  of  the  nutrient  material,  exhalation,  and,  in 
some  degree,  the  evolution  of  aninud  heat.  The  conseauences  of 
deranged  action  of  the  capillaries  are— diminished  or  vitiated  secretion, 
suspended  nutrition,  altered  exhalation,  and  the  animal  heat  augmented 
or  diminished,  or  unequally  diffused.  But  while  the  diseased  impres- 
sion is  confined  to  the  general  circulation,  which  it  always  is  for  some 
time  (varying  in  different  cases  and  constitutions),  the  series  of  morbid 
actions  may  be  arrested  by  venesection,  purgatives,  or  more  certainly 
by  an  emetic.  This  should  be  administered  at  as  early  a  period  of  the 
disease  as  possible ;  but  even  should  it  fail  in  cutting  short  the  febrile 
movement,  still  it  clears  the  stomach,  and  fits  it  to  retain  whatever 
may  subsequently  be  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  moderate  or  regulate 
the  future  condition  of  the  system.  Emetics  invariably  render  the 
disease  milder,  owing  to  the  greater  freedom  of  the  secretions  which 
follows  their  use ;  and  they  may  be  advant^eously  repeated  even  in 
the  more  advanced  stage,  frequently  inducing  sleep  and  a  moist  state 
of  the  skin.  They  may  be  employed  in  epidemic,  typhus,  common 
fever,  and  ezanthematous  fevers,  especially  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and 
small-poz.  For  the  slight  febrile  affections  of  children,  generally 
caused  by  something  offending  the  stomach,  nothing  is  so  well  suited 
or  so  emcacious  as  a  gentle  emetic.  In  bilious  fevers  emetics  are 
required,  especially  at  the  beginning.  In  intermittent  fevers,  if  given 
before  the  paroxvsm,they  early  brinff  on  the  sweating  stage,  thus  con- 
centrating the  nt  into  a  short  period.  Their  tendency  to  produce 
perspiration  often  renders  them  useful  in  rheumatic  fevers.  In  com- 
mon inflammation  of  the  throat,  and  still  more  so  in  croup,  emetics 
are  of  decided  utility.  In  common  catarrh  they  frequently  shorten 
the  disease;  and  in  the  suffocative  catarrh  and  catvrh  of  old  age, 
emetics  mechanicallv  unload  the  lungs,  and  render  the  respiration 
freer.  Dr.  James  Clark  and  Dr.  Carswell  even  think  tiiat  they  can 
dislodge  tubercular  matter  from  the  lungs  in  the  early  stages  of 
consumption.     (See  Clark  '  On  Consumption.') 

Few  agents  are  more  useful  in  whooping-cough  than  emetics ;  and  in 
many  cases  of  indigestion,  especially  if  accompanied  with  sick  head- 
ache  or  hypochondnasis,  emetics  give  effectual  relief. 

Emetics  are  very  improper  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  apoplexy, 
or  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  where  the  patient  is  Uable  to 
haemorrhage  from  any  organ,  or  is  subject  to  hernia.  They  are  also  to 
be  avoided  during  pregnancy. 

Emetics  are  orten  resorted  to  when  any  poisonous  substance  has 
been  taken.  For  this  purpose  a  scruple  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a 
tumbler  of  warm  water  is  proper,  or  a  table-spoonful  of  common 
mustard  in  a  tumbler  of  water.  But  when  opium,  belladonna,  or 
other  narcotic  poison  has  been  taken,  emetics  rarely  act.  The  stomach- 
pump  should  then  be  used. 

EMETINE,  £meia,  Emetia,  a  vegetable  alkaloid  obtained  from 
ipecacuanha-root,  and  in  which  the  powers  of  that  medicine  reside.  In 
order  to  prepare  it,  the  root  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  treated 
with  sulphuric  ether  to  separate  a  fatty  substance,  and  afterwards  with 
boiling  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solutions,  when  evaporated,  leave  a 
bitter  brown  extract,  which  contains  emetine  combined  with  gallic 
acid.  This  is  to  be  redissolved  in  water,  and  boiled  with  an  excess  of 
magnesia,  which  decomposes  the  gallate  of  emetine;  the  magnesian 
precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  then  boiled  in 
alcohol.  The  emetine  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  is  separated  by  evapo- 
ration ;  but  as  it  is  coloured,  it  is  recombined  with  an  acid,  and  after 
being  decolourised  by  animal  charcoal,  it  is  to  be  again  precipitated  by 
magnesia. 

Emetine,  when  pure,  is  white,  pulverulent,  and  uncrystallisable ;  its 
taste  is  rather  bitter ;  it  melts  at  104"  Fahr.,  and  afterwards  decom- 
poses at  a  temperature  below  212°.  It  suffers  no  change  by  exposure 
to  the  air ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily  dissolved  by 
alcohol ;  the  solution  restores  the  blue  colour  of  litmus  paper  which 
has  been  reddened ;  it  is  precipitated  by  tincture  of  galls ;  acids  are 
but  imperfectly  saturated  by  it,  and  it  yields  with  them  uncrystal- 
lisable salts,  which  have  been  but  little  examined.  The  gallotannate  is 
neither  emetic  nor  poisonous. 

lu  the  dose  of  half  a  grain  emetine  is  stated  to  act  as  a  powerful 
emetic,  and  in  larger  doses  its  effects  are  extremely  violent. 

It  is  composed  of — 


Hydrogen 
Carbon 
Oxygen 
Azote 


7-77 
64-67 
22-95 

4-30 

99-59 


EMIGRATION,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  man's  leaving  his  native 
country  with  all  his  property  to  settie  permanentiy  in  another.  Emi- 
gration is  therefore  necessarily  implied  in  the  word  colonisation,  and  it 
is  by  the  terms  of  our  definition  easily  distinguished  from  a  man's 
temporary  absence  from  his  native  country  and  from  the  kind  of 
abience  specially  called  absenteeism. 


Though  a  man  may  be  properly  called  an  emigrant  who  leaves  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  for  instance,  and  settles  in  France  or  Germany  or 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  term  has  in  modem  times  come  to  have  a 
more  restricted  and  particular  sense.  By  the  term  emigrant  we  gene- 
raUy  understand  one  who  leaves  an  old  and  thickly  peopled  countiy 
to  settle  in  a  coimtry  where  there  is  abundance  of  laiid  that  hoi 
never  been  cultivated  before,  and  where  the  native  population  if 
thinlv  scattered,  and  the  foreign  settlers  are  yet  either  few  oom- 
pu«a  with  the  surface,  or  none  at  alL  The  countries  to  which 
emigration  is  mainly  directed  at  present  are  the  British  possessions  io 
North  America,  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  great  islami 
of  Australia  with  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Zealand,  and  Uie  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

An  emigrant  to  any  of  these  remote  coontries  must  be  either  a 
capitalist  or  a  labourer.  An  emigrant  may  combine  in  himself  both 
conditions;  for  even  a  mere  labourer  cannot  emigrate  withoilt  some 
capital,  though  the  amount  may  be  only  enough  to  convey  him  to  the 
spot  where  his  labour  and  skill  will  be  in  demand.  It  was  long  a  pre- 
valent notion  that  emigration  should  be  discouraged  or  prevented,  as 
tending  to  weaken  a  nation.  The  objection,  we  believe,  was  generally 
founded  rather  on  a  notion  that  the  nation  lost  by  its  diminished  popu- 
lation, than  that  it  suffered  from  the  abstraction  of  capitaL  As  to  the 
matter  of  population,  however,  some  observers  even  then  ooold  not  fail 
to  remark,  that  emigration  did  not  seem  to  diminish  the  population, 
but  that  on  the  contrary  it  seemed  to  be  soon  followed  by  an  increase. 
This  was  observed  with  respect  to  Portugal  at  the  time  when  she  was 
extending  her  conquests  and  colonies,  ana  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  more 
recent  experience,  the  explanation  of  which  presents  no  difficulty. 
The  abstraction  of  capital,  skill,  and  industry  might  seem,  and  indeed 
is  primarily,  so  much  good  taken  from  the  mother  country;  but  inas- 
much as  the  emigrants  retain  in  their  new  tetUements,  through  the 
medium  of  commercial  exchange  which  is  daily  becoming  more  rapid 
and  easy,  a  connection  with  the  parent  state,  it  may  be  and  often  is 
the  fact,  that  they  ultimately  contribute  more  to  the  wealth  of  the 
mother  country  when  in  the  new  settiements  than  they  could  have 
done  at  home.  Many  of  those,  for  example,  who  settie  in  the  western 
States  of  America  or  in  Canada  with  no  capital  beyond  their  hands,  by 
their  industry  become  the  possessors  of  a  well-cultivated  piece  of  land, 
and  ultimately  consume  more  of  the  products  of  British  industry, 
for  which  they  must  give  something  in  exdiange,  than  If  they  had 
remained  in  their  native  country.  And  as,  in  order  that  emigration  to 
new  countries  may  be  a  successfid  undertidung  to  those  who  emigrate, 
and  ultimately  advants^eous  to  the  mother  country,  there  must  be  an 
emigration  both  of  capitalists  and  labourers,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  a  state,  if  it  consult  the  happiness  of  its  citizens,  should  place  no 
impediments  to  the  emigration  either  of  capitalists  of  all  Idnds  or 
of  labourers  or  artizans  of  any  kind,  but  should  on  the  contrary  give 
reasonable  facilities. 

If  a  state  then  should  be  wise  enough  not  to  discourage  emigration, 
it  may  be  asked,  should  it  aid  and  direct  it  ?  So  far  as  a  state  should 
*aid  and  direct  emigration,  there  miist  be  two  distinct  objects  kept  in 
view  by  the  state ;  one  must  be  to  benefit  the  parent  country,  the 
other  to  benefit  those  who  emigrate.  On  the  contrary,  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  emigrates,  whether  he  emigrates  under  the  protection  and 
direction  of  the  government  or  not,  his  object  generally  is  of  course  to 
better  his  own  condition. 

One  cannot  well  conceive  why  a  state,  or  any  section  or  part  of  a 
nation,  should  make  any  contribution  or  raise  any  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  emigration,  except  it  be  with  the  vietr  of  bettering 
the  condition  of  some  who  cannot  find  employment  at  home,  and  at 
the  same  time  adopting  some  systematic  plan  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  are  left  behind.  Tet  any  system  of  emigration 
thus  conducted  by  government,  or  by  societies,  or  by  the  inhabitants 
of  particular  districts,  would  fail  in  its  primary  object,  relief  to  the 
emigrants,  unless  a  corresponding  amount  of  capital  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  coimtry  by  other  emigrants  who  might  settle  in  the  same 
place  to  which  the  emigrant  labourers  were  sent.  To  effect  such  an 
adjustment  between  capital  and  labour,  not  only  should  both  these 
elements  of  wealth  in  due  proportion  be  transported  to  the  new 
'  coimtry,  but  such  proportion  should,  for  some  time  at  least,  be  mair* 
tained  by  the  body  which  superintends  such  system  of  emigration; 
an  arrangement  wnich  seems  impracticable,  except  by  some  such 
provisions  as  are  hereafter  mentioned. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  as  no  persons  can  ever  succeed  as 
emigrants  who  are  not  sober,  intelligent,  and  industrious,  and  as  such 
alone  are  consequently  fit  }>eople  to  go  to  a  new  country,  such  alone 
should  be  sent  out  by  a  state  or  a  society,  if  it  interferes  in  the 
matter  of  emigration.  But  if  a  huge  number  of  the  most  indtistrioui 
labourers  should  emigrate  from  a  given  district,  and  leave  behind 
them  the  worthless  and  idle,  though  the  emigrants  might  better  their 
condition  and  improve  the  settiement  of  whicn  they  go  to  form  a  part, 
the  mother  country  would  be  no  gainer  by  this  change.  We  are  not 
inclined  to  consider  that  any  advantage,  at  all  commensurate  to  the 
expense,  would  resiilt  from  any  emigration,  however  extensive,  from 
districts  where  there  is  a  superabundant  and  pauperised,  or  a  pau- 
perised and  not  superabimdant  population.  If  the  idle,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  vicious,  were  exported  wholesale,  they  would  only  die  a  few- 
years  sooner  in  the  land  of  their  new  settiement,  without  conferring 
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any  benefit  on  it,  and  those  of  the  same  kind  who  were  left  behind 
would  hardly  be  more  susceptible  of  improvement  for  the  absenoe  of 
any  part  of  their  numbers  which  did  not  amount  to  pretty  nearly 
the  whole  number;  while  the  industrious  and  the  intelligent,  who,  by 
the  supposition,  remain  at  home  and  are  wiUing  to  labour  whenever 
it  is  in  th«r  power,  would  hardly  derive  any  benefit  by  tiiis  removal 
of  the  bad  from  among  them,  at  all  conmiensurate  to  the  amount  of 
capital  which  must  he  expended  on  such  wholesale  ezportations. 
B^i^ides,  as  already  observed,  unless  a  proper  supply  af  emigrant 
capitalists  can  be  secured,  all  general  plans  for  the  emigration  of 
labourers  can  only  lead  to  disappointment  and  starvation.  Any  plan 
therefore  whidi  shall  have  for  iti  object  the  amelioration  of  a  population 
sunk  in  ignorance  or  debased  by  pauperism,  must  be  one  of  an  internal 
character,  one  which  must  gradually  and  on  certain  fixed  principles 
aim  at  removing  the  evils  which  exist  in  the  social  system.  Emigra- 
tion must  be  left  to  the  free  choice  of  individuals,  and  must  be 
fdcomniended  to  the  young,  the  sober,  and  industrious  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  ofiering  to  them  a  reasonable  prospect  of  bettering  their 
condition  in  a  new  country. 

The  disadvantages  of  emigration  however,  when  there  is  no  plan, 
CO  controlling  or  directing  power,  are  obvious.  Emigrant  often  go  to 
a  new  country  without  any  definite  or  clear  notion  of  what  they  are 
going  to.  Dissatisfied  or  unhappy  at  home,  imagination  pictures  to 
them  a  remote  and  unknown  country  as  an  asylum  from  all  the  evils 
of  life ;  or  if  they  have  any  distinct  idea  of  the  new  kind  of  existence 
which  they  are  going  to  adopt,  they  often  underrate  the  difficulties  of 
the  undertaking,  or  form  a  false  estimate  of  their  own  capabilities  to 
meet  them.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  so  many,  on  landing  in  the 
New  World,  are  startled  at  the  obstacles  which  then  stare  them  in  the 
face,  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the  real  advantages,  such  as  they  are, 
which  a  fertile  unoccupied  soil  presents  to  a  hwdworking  industrious 
B^n. 
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North 
American 
Colonies. 

United 
Stetes. 

Australian 
Colonies 
and  New 
Zealand. 

Another 
Places. 

Total. 

1815 

680 

1,209 

♦ 

192 

2,081 

1816 

8,370 

9,022 

e 

118 

12,510 

1817 

9,797 

10,280 

• 

657 

20,634 

1818 

15,186 

12,429 

• 

922 

27,787 

1819 

23,534 

10,674 

♦ 

679 

84,787 

1820 

17,921 

6,745 

e 

1,068 

£6,729 

1821 

12,965 

4,958 

« 

884 

18,297 

1822 

16,013 

4,137 

« 

279 

20,429 

1823 

11,355 

5,032 

• 

163 

16,550 

1824 

8,774 

6,152 

• 

99 

14,025 

1825 

8,7  a 

5,551 

485 

114 

14,891 

1826 

12.618 

7,063 

003 

116 

20,900 

1827 

12,648 

14,526 

715 

114 

28,003 

1828 

12,084 

12,817 

1,056 

185 

26,092 

1829 

13.807 

15,678 

2,016 

197 

81,196 

1830 

80,574 

84,887 

1,242 

204 

66,907 

1831 

58,067 

23,418 

1,561 

114 

83,160 

1832 

66.339 

82,872 

8,733 

196 

103,140 

1833 

28,808 

29,109 

4,093 

617 

62,527 

1834 

40,060 

33,074 

2,800 

288 

76,222 

1835 

15,573 

26,720 

1,860 

825 

44,478 

1636 

34,226 

87,774 

8,124 

293 

75,417 

1687 

39,884 

86,770 

6,054 

326 

72,034 

1638 

4,577 

14,332 

14,021 

292 

83,222 

1 839 

12,656 

83,536 

15,786 

227 

62.207 

1840 

82,293 

40,642 

15,850 

1,958 

90,743 

1841 

88,164 

45,017 

82,626 

2,786 

118,592 

1842 

84,123 

63,852 

8.684 

1,835 

128,344 

1843 

23,518 

28,^35 

8,478 

1,881 

67,212 

1844 

22,924 

43,660 

2,229 

1,878 

70,686 

1845 

31,803 

58,538 

830 

2,330 

93,501 

1846 

43,439 

82,239 

2,347 

1,826 

129,851 

1847 

109,680 

142,154 

4,949 

1,487 

258,270 

1848 

81,065 

188,233 

28,904 

4,887 

248,089 

1849 

41,367 

219,450 

82,191 

6,490 

299,498 

1850 

82,961 

223,078 

16,037 

8,778 

280,840 

1851 

42,605 

267,857 

21,532 

4,472 

835,966 

1853 

82,873 

244,261 

87,881 

8,749 

868,764 

1858 

84,522 

230,885 

61,401 

8,129 

829,987 

1854 

43,761 

193,065 

83.237 

3,366 

823,429 

1855 

17,966 

103,414 

62,309 

8,118 

176,807 

1856 

16,378 

111,837 

44,584 

3,755 

176,654 
212,875 

1857 

21,001 

126,905 

61,248 

8,721 

1858 

9,704 

50,716 

89,295 

5,257 

113,972 

Total 

1,180,046 

2,890,408 

652,910 

78,807 

4,797,166 

ATerage  annual  emigration  from  ^  From  1815  to  1858         ,        ,    109,026 
the  United  Kingdom    .        .  J  For  the  10  years  ending  1858      261,865 

*  The  Costoms  retams  do  not  record  sny  emigration  to  Anstralia  during 
tbeee  ten  yean,  but  it  appears  from  other  ■ourees  that  there  went  out  in  1821, 
tSO  ;  in  1822,  676;  in  1828,  643;  in  1824,  760;  and  in  1825,  458  persons. 
Thcae  nunbers  have  not  hcea  iaolnded  in  the  totals  of  this  Table. 


We  have  noticed  abov^,  that  the  abstraction  of  population  for  the 
purposes  of  colonisation  appears  to  promote  an  increase  rather  than  a 
diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the  parent  state.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain  is  the  rapid  mcreaso 
of  the  population.  The  positive  increase  in  our  own  kingdom  has 
been  pointed  out  in  the  article  Census.  While  the  population  of 
France  and  Germany  has  increased  within  the  last  fifty  years  in  a  very 
small  degree ;  while  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  it  has  probably 
decreased;  Great  Britain  has  increased  from  10,800,000,  as  given  in 
the  cenrfiifl  of  1801,  to  20,900,000  in  that  of  1851 ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  18.58,  the  Eegistiar-General  estimated  th^  population  of  England 
and  Wales  alone  at  19,523,000  :  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  omitted,  as 
there  was  no  census  of  1801.  In  addition  to  this  increase,  swarms  have 
been  thrown  off  to  which  the  ancient  migrations  from  the  North  are 
insignificant  in  their  total  amount,  though  the  emigration  has  been 
less  striking  from  its  being  not  an  irruption  but  a  gradual  progreea. 
In  forty-four  years,  from  1815  to  1858  inclusive,  during  which  on 
account  of  avowed  emigrants  has  been  taken,  4,797,166  persons,  male 
and  female,  have  left  the  shores  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  these 
have  been  enabled  to  form  what  may  now  be  termed  three  mighty 
empires,  subordinate  to  our  own,  in  Australia,  North  America,  and 
South  Africa ;  independent  of  the  branch  streams  which  have  flown 
off  to  Ceylon,  the  West  and  East  Indies,  Guiana,  and  other  British 
possessions.  The  United  States  of  America  is  the  only  dominion  that 
can  afford  anything  like  a  parallel,  and  even  that  is  indebted  to  us  for 
2,890,403  persons,  who  have  proceeded  thither,  the  greater  proportion 
of  whom  have  been  from  Ireland,  and  chiefly  from  the  yean  beginninir 
with  1847. 

In  1857  the  total  number  of  emigrants  from  the  port  of  Liverpool 
only,  was  155,652 ;  of  these  9788  were  for  the  North  American  colo- 
nies ;  106,918  for  the  United  States ;  82,681  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  324  for  other  places.  Of  these  emigrants  England 
supplied  50,289;  Scotland,  8161;  Ireland,  71,195;  and  various 
foreign  countries,  chiefly  Germany,  6414.  The  emigration  to  Aus- 
tralia was  principally  English ;  that  to  the  United  States  principally 
Irish. 

Many  emigrant?,  however,  proceed  to  the  North  American  colonics 
by  New  York,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  the  passage  either  way  on 
the  borders  between  them  and  the  United  States.  The  population 
thus  exported  seems  scarcely  less  fertile  than  at  home.  We  give 
the  latent  returns  of  the  population  of  these  colonies  which  are 
mainly  occupied  by  a  BriUsh  population,  our  youngest  and  most 
vigorous : — 


In  North  Amaica : 
Canada       •       « 


Males. 

Fei|ia1cs. 

ToUU 

499.067 

449,967 

99,526 

137,677 

452,987 

440,294 

94,274 

138,440 

952,004 
890,261 
193,800 
276,117 

86,137 

85,368 

71,502 

52,274 
4,797 

44,282 
6,295 

96,506 
11,092 

f  Weatern 
*      (  Eastern 
New  Snmsvick     .        .        . 
Nova  Scotia      .        .        .     . 
Prince  Edward's  Island  and  1 
Cape  Breton      •         .       / 
Newfoundland        •        •        . 
Bermnda  .        •        •        •    • 

Total  •        •  1,279,445      1,211,837     .8,491,282 

The  numbers  given  for  Canada  are  from  the  census  of  1851  for 
Western,  and  the  official  return  of  1852  for  Eastern  Canada;  the 
estimated  numbers  of  both  in  January  1857  were  2,500,000.  For  New 
Brunswick  they  are  taken  from  the  census  of  1851,  and  the  official 
returns  of  1853.  For  Nova  Scotia,  from  the  census  of  1851.  For 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  the  census  of  1854;  estimated  in  1857  at 
117,000.  All  have  increased  since  the  returns.  For  Newfoundland 
the  numbers  are  taken  from  the  census  of  1845,  and  in  1857  the 
population  was  estimated  at  125,000.  For  Bermuda  the  authority 
ia  the  official  return  of  1853. 


In  Anstralia : 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

New  South  Wales  •        • 

171,678 

138,814 

805,487 

Tietoria 

,     808,988 

176,786 

465,769 

South  Australia     «        . 

55,735 

54.182 

109,917 

Wefttcm  Australia     •        •    , 

9,560 

4.738 

14,298 

Tasmania       .        •        •        , 

,       45,916 

84,886 

80,802 

New  Zealand    .        ,        •    , 

29,435 

22,720 

82,155 

„          Natives      ^        , 

»       31,667 

24,303 

55,970 

Total 


652,969         441,424     1,104,398 


The  retumo  £or  New  South  Waleo  ar«  from  the  cemnu  of  1857 ;  for 
Victoria,  the  official  return  of  September  SOtii,  1858 ;  for  South  Aus- 
tralia, the  official  return  of  December  3Ist,  1857;  for  Western  Austra- 
lia, the  official  return  of  June  SOtb,  1858 ;  for  Tasmania,  the  census 
of  March  31st,  1857,  which  includes  3008  convicts,  16  aborigines,  and 
690  miUtary  and  th^  funilias ;  for  N«w  Zealand,  the  official  statistics 
of  1857.  On  June  30th,  1859,  the  population  of  Victoria  had  i^reased 
to  517;366,  of  whom  330,212  wiore  malee,  and  187,154  wen  females; 
the  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  at  that  period  was  45,160,  all  of 
whom  were  males. 

In  Africa  the  principal  point  of  omigration  has  been  the  Capo  of 
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Good  Hope  and  NataL    In  these  the  population,  according  to  the 
return  of  1856,  was 

Hales. 


Oipe  of  Good  (  Western  DirUion    81,347 

Hope        •  I  Eastern  DiTision      52,973 

Hatal 52.045 


Females. 

80,691 
52,085 
57,755 


TotaL 

162,038 
105,058 
109,8C0 


TMal 


186,365       190,531         376,896 


exclusTe  of  112,988  settled  natives  in  Natal. 

In  these  three  divisions  of  the  British  colonies,  there  are  now  repre- 
sentative governments,  tile  privilege  of  self  taxation,  and  the  right  of  a 
free  press, — ^in  short,  a  complete  reproduction  of  the  British  consti- 
tution. To  other  colonies,  especially  to  British  Guiana  and  some  of 
the  West  India  islands,  the  emigration  has  been  considerable ;  but  as 
the  emigrants  become  mixed  with  an  older  and  in  some  cases  a  coloured 
or  foreign  population,  we  cannot  trace  the  British  element  so  clearly. 
We  give,  however,  the  population  returns  of  the  other  British  settle- 
ments, with  the  year  of  the  return : — 

Europe :  Males. 

HeUgolaad  (1857)  .        .  957 


Gibraltar  (1850)        .        .  .  7,752 

Malta  (1856)          .         .  .  74,225 

Ionian  Islands  (1856)        .  .  117,655 

West  Indies : 

Jamaica  (1844)      .         .  .  181,633  195,800 

Bahamas  (1851)                  .  .  13,747  13,772 

'  AnUgua  (1856)  .  .  16,624  18,784 

Dominica  (1856)  .  10,596  11,624 

St.  Chriitopher*8  ri855)  9,525  11,216 

g  <  Montserrat  (1851)  .  8,149  3,894 

^  2       Nevis  (1844)           .  .  4,418  5,153 

^          Tortola  (1841)   .  .  3,130  3,559 

{Angnilla  (1844)     .  .  982  1,197 

Barbadoes  (1856)  .  62,272  73,667 

Grenada  (1851)      .  .  15,713  16,958 

St.  Vincent  (1851)  .  13,957  16,171 
Tobago  (1856) 

St.  Lucia  (1856)  .  12,130  13.581 

Trintdadf         .         ...  40,671  84,221 

British  Gniana  (1857)    .  .  60,750  62,989 

Honduras  (1856)       •        •  .  ..  .• 

Africa: 

GarobU(1856)       .        «  .  3,173  2,520 

Sierra  Leone  (1854)  .        «  .  21,153  19,230 

Gold  Coast  (1851) 

St.  Helena  (1851)     .        .  .  2,973  2,517 

Other  Colonies : 
Auckland  IsUnds  (1851) 

Ceylon  (1856)   ....  877,562  799,990 

Mauritius  (1858)  .         .  .  161,411  80,436 

Seychelles  (1852) 

Hong  Kong  (1856)         .  .  54,531  17,199 

Labuan  (1856)           .         .  .  1,079  183 

Falkland  Ishinds  (1856)  .  240  170 


Females. 

1,022 

8,071 

68,312 

100,747 


Total. 

1,979 
15,823 
142,537 
218,402« 


877,433 

27,519 

85,408 

22,220 

20,741 

7,043 

9,571 

6,689 

2,179 

135,939 

82,671 

80,128 

15,393 

25,717 

74,892 

113,739 

19,500 


5,693 

40,383 

385,000 

5,490 


151 

1,677.552 

241,847 

6,906 

71,750 

1,262 

410 


The  total  amount  of  the  population  of  the  various  settlements  of 
Great  Britain  by  these  returns  is  7,744,422  persons,  of  whom  3,890,707 
are  males,  3,426,765  are  females,  and  426,950  of  whom  the  sex  is  not 
distinguished. 

The  effect  has  been  so  far  good,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  North 
American  and  AustraUan  colonies  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States,  among  our  best  customers.  It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore, 
that  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  to  the  subject  of 
the  transmission  of  emigrants  thither,  and  of  means  for  enabling  them 
to  settle  there  in  comfort.  Government,  accordingly,  has  undertaken 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  business  of  regulating  emigration.  First, 
an  agent-general  for  emigration  was  appointed.  This  officer  introduced 
many  judicious  plans  for  rendering  the  passage  of  emigrants  across  the 
ocean  as  free  as  possible  from  discomfort,  and  a  code  of  rules  was  framed 
to  secure  this  and  other  objects.  The  functions  of  the  agent-general 
for  emigration  are  now  exercised  by  the  Land  and  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners. Emigrants  are  also  protected  by  the  Passengers  Act.  The 
Act  5  &  6  WiU.  IV.  c.  5,  passed  in  1835,  having  proved  insufficient  for 
the  purpose,  several  amended  Acts  were  passed,  of  which  the  latest  is 
the  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  119,  passed  in  1855.  Its  objects  are  to  regulate 
the  number  of  passengers  in  each  ship,  and  to  provide  for  their  proper 
accommodation  on  bcMrd ;  to  ensure  a  proper  supply  of  provisions  and 
water  for  their  use;  to  proTide  for  the  sear  worthiness  of  the  vessels; 
to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  in  case  of  accidents ;  and  to  pro- 
tect emigrants  from  the  numerous  frauds  to  which  at  various  stages  of 
their  undertaking  their  helplessness  and  inexperience  expose  them. 
If  the  ship  does  not  sail  on  the  day  mentioned  in  the  agreement,  the 
Passengers'  Act  compels  the  captain  to  victual  the  emigrants  junt  the 
same  as  if  the  Toyage  had  commenced;  and  they  are  entitled  to  remain 
on  board  forty-ei^t  hours  after  the  riiip  reaches  her  destination. 

•  Exclusive  of  8704  aliens. 

t  la  Trinidad  the  estimated  ropnlation  in  1857  was  80,000. 


As  a  fui-ther  protection  to  emigrants,  and  to  enforce  the  provi  nnn^ 
of  the  Passengers  Act,  government  emigration  agents  are  appointed 
for  the  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Plymouth,  Southampton,  Glasgow 
and  Greenock,  Dubtin,  Cork,  Belfiutt,  Tralee,  Limerick,  Waterford, 
Londonderry,  and  Galway.  These  officers  act  under  the  immediate 
directions  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commiasionera.  They 
procure  and  give  gratuitously  information  as  to  the  sailing  of  ships, 
and  means  of  accommodation  for  emigrants ;  and  whenever  applied  to 
for  that  pvrpose,  they  see  that  all  agreements  between  ship-owncri, 
agents,  or  masters,  and  intending  emigrants,  are  duly  perfonned. 
They  also  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  Psasengers  Act  are  stricU j 
complied  with;  namely,  that  passenger-vessels  are  sea- worthy,  that 
they  have  on  board  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions,  water,  medicioea, 
&c.,  and  that  they  sail  with  proper  punctuality.  They  attend  penon* 
ally  at  their  offices  on  every  wedc-day,  and  afford  gratuitously  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power  to  protect  intending  emigrants  against  fnad 
and  imposition,  and  to  obtain  redress  where  oppression  or  injmy  has 
been  practised  on  them. 

In  the  colonies  there  are  Government  Emigration  Agents  at  ths 
following  places : — 

Canada. — Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  and  Hamilton. 

New  Bruntwick. — St.  John's,  St.  Andrew's,  Chatham  (Hirunichi), 
Bathurst,  Dalhousie,  and  Richibucto. 

AuttraUan  Colonies, — Sydney,  Queensland  (late  Moreton  Bay \  Mel- 
bourne, Geelong,  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  Town,  Launoeston,  Perth, 
Fremantle,  Adelaide,  and  Auckland. 

Cape  of  Good  If  ope — Cape  Town,  Port  Elisabeth,  Simon's  Town, 
and  Natal. 

And  also  in  Jamaica,  Bahamas,  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  Nevis, 
Sierra  Leone,  and  St.  Helena. 

The  duty  of  these  officers  is  to  afford  gratuitously  to  emigrants  eveiy 
assistance  in  their  power  by  way  of  advice  and  information  as  to  the 
districts  where  employment  can  be  obtained  most  readily,  and  upon 
the  most  advantageous  terms,  and  also  as  to  the  best  modes  of  reaching 
such  districts. 

The  Emigration  Commissioners,  while  they  have  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose, grant  passages  to  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Natal,  to  persons  strictly  of  the  labouring 
class  who  may  be  considered  eligible  emigrants.  The  funds  are  sup- 
plied entirely  from  colonial  revenues,  and  in  the  administration  of 
them  the  commissioners  act  as  trustees  for  the  colonies,  and  are  there- 
fore bound  to  look  exclusively  to  colonial  interests.  They  do  not 
consider,  therefore,  how  distress  in  this  country  may  be  best  relieved, 
but  how  the  larsest  number  of  emigrants  most  suited  for  the  wants  of 
the  colony  may  be  procured  and  sent  out.  In  deciding  what  classes 
are  most  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  colonies,  the  commi^oners  are 
guided  by  reports  and  instructions  received  from  time  to  time  from 
the  governments  of  the  respective  colonies,  either  direct  or  through 
the  secretary  of  state.  The  commissioners  are  occasionally  also  able 
to  grant  passages  to  Western  Australia ;  but  they  have  no  f undd  for 
aasisting  persons  wishing  to  emigrate  to  the  North  American  colonies. 

In  British  Guiana,  the  Governor,  under  Ordinance  Na  7,  of  1854, 
sect.  4,  is  authorised  by  proclamation  to  name  the  places  from  which 
emigration  on  bounties  is  permitted,  and  to  fix  the  rates  of  bounty 
for  the  introduction  of  emigrants,  under  the  age  of  forty,  competent 
and  willing  to  engage  in  agricultural  labour. 

Emigration  is  one  of  the  "  modes  of  relief  "  contemplated  bv  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Acts  (4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76  ;  11  &  12  Vict  c. 
110  ;  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  103;  and  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  101).  In  some  yean 
a  laige  number  have  emigrated  with  the  assistance  of  funds  obtained 
under  the  act,  4  &  5  Will.  IV.  By  sect.  62  of  that  act,  owners  and 
ratepayers  are  empowered  to  raise  money  on  security  of  the  rates  for 
the  purposes  of  emigration,  under  the  authority  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners.  The  sum  so  raised  must  not  exceed  half  the  average 
yearly  rate  of  the  preceding  three  years,  and  it  roust  be  repaid  within 
five  years.  The  money  is  advanced  to  emigrants  by  way  of  loan,  aod 
is  recoverable  against  persons  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who, 
having  consented  to  emigrate,  refuse  to  do  so  after  the  expenses  of 
emigration  have  been  incurred ;  and  the  loan  is  also  recoverable  if 
persons  who  emigrate  shall  return  to  this  country.  By  the  12  ft  13 
Vict.  c.  103,  the  guardians  of  any  parish  or  union  are  empowered  to 
expend  money  to  the  amount  of  102.  upon  the  emigration  of  any  poor 
person  belonging  to  the  parish  or  to  any  parish  in  the  Union,  without 
the  necessity  of  a  parochial  meeting  to  give  their  consent.  But  the  groM 
amount  expended  must  not  exceed  the  limit  fixed  above,  and  a 
majority  of  the  guardians  of  the  parish  of  the  settlement  must  ex- 
press their  concurrence  in  writing  in  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  for  such  expenditure.  This  written  concurrence  must  be 
transmitted,  together  with  a  list  describing  the  proposed  emigrants,  to 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  who  are  to  issue  their  order  to  confirm  the 
resolution.  The  18  &  14  Vict.  c.  101,  s.  4,  enables  Boards  of  Guardians, 
under  similar  restrictions,  to  expend  money  in  and  about  the  emigrs- 
ftion  of  orphan  or  deserted  children  under  sixteen  having  no  settlement, 
or  whose  settlement  is  unknown.  But  it  requires  that  no  emigration 
of  any  such  orphan  or  deserted  child  shall  take  place  without  the 
consent  of  such  child  given  in  petty  session,  and  unless  a  certificate 
thereof  under  the  hands  of  two  justices  shall  have  been  transmitted  to 
the  Poor  Law  Board.    Certain  conditions  are  inserted  by  the  Poor 
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Law  Board  in  all  orders  sanctiomng  the  emigration  of  poor  persons^  of 
which  the  most  material  is,  that  the  party  emigrating  shall  go  to 
Bome  British  colony  not  lying  within  the  tropics ;  and  the  guardians 
are  empowered  to  expend  certain  specified  sums  in  the  conyeyance  of 
the  emigrant  to  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  on  the  outfit^  including 
bed,  bedding,  and  clothing. 

Under  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Act,  money  may  be  raised  for  enabling 
poor  persons  to  emigrate  to  British  colonies ;  but  the  money  so  raised 
must  not  exceed  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  net  annual  value  of 
rateable  property. 

The  Bounty  System  derives  its  name  from  the  mode  in  which  the 
proceeds  of  land-sales  are  applied  in  obtaining  immigrants.  In  this 
caae  persons  who  introduce  persons  into  the  colony  receive  so  much 
per  head  according  to  the  terms  of  agreement.  The  contractors  engage 
to  find  persons  willing  to  emigrate,  and  undertake  to  land  them  in  the 
colony.  This  system  is  in  force  only  in  some  of  the  Australian 
^iluniea.  In  New  South  Wales  51,786  persons  were  introduced  from 
1831  to  1842  under  bounties. 

The  mode  in  which  unoccupied  land  is  disposed  of  in  the  colonies 
has  a  most  important  influence  on  the  condition  and  welfare  of 
immigrants.  By  the  application  of  a  general  principle  of  law,  the 
waste  lands  in  the  British  colonies  were  considered  to  be  vested  in  the 
Crown,  and  that  every  private  title  must  rest  upon  a  royal  grant  as  its 
basis.  But  since  1831  another  principle  has  been  acknoidedged  and 
observed :  that  the  crown  holds  the  lands  in  question  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  public  good,  not  merely  for  the  existing  colonists,  but  for 
the  people  of  the  Britsh  empire  collectively.  It  must  be  appropriated 
to  the  public  uses  and  for  the  public  benefit.  The  Land  Sale  Act  for 
the  Australian  Colonies  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  86)  prohibits  land  being 
alienated  by  her  Majesty,  or  by  any  one  acting  under  her  authority, 
except  by  sale,  and  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  act. 

Down  to  the  year  1831  no  regular  or  imiform  system  of  selling  land 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  British  colonies.  In  place 
of  such  system,  conditions  were  attached  to  the  occupation  of  land 
under  the  name  of  quit-rents,  money  payments,  or  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil;  but  these  conditions  were  not  efiectually  enforced,  and  in 
fact  it  was  generally  found  impossible  to  enforce  them.  Land  was 
profusely  granted  to  individuals  in  lai^e  tracts,  and  as  cultivation  was 
not  enforced,  and  no  roads  were  made  through  these  tracts,  they  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  improvement.  Under  the  old  system,  lands  in 
the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
thirty-one  million  acres,  have  been  disposed  of  for  less  than  46,000/.  In 
Prince  Edward's  Island  the  whole  of  the  land  was  grsmted  in  one  day  to 
absentee  proprietors  upon  terms  which  have  never  been  fulfilled.  The 
influence  of  these  proprietors  with  the  Home  Government  prevented 
such  measures  being  adopted  as  were  calculated  to  enforce  the  settle- 
ment of  the  grants,  and  consequently  the  greater  part  of  them 
remained  chiefly  in  a  wild  state.  ('  Report  of  Mr.  C.  Buller,  M.P.,  to 
the  Earl  of  Durham,  on  Public  Lands  in  British  North  America,'  1838.) 
lliis  report  contains  an  aocoimt  of  the  system  of  granting  lands  in 
each  of  the  provinces  of  British  North  America ;  and  in  all  of  them  it 
appears  to  have  been  injurious  to  the  public  interests. 

In  January,  1840,  conmiissioners  were  appointed  under  the  royal 
sign  manual  to  act  as  a  Land  and  Emigration  Board.  The  sale  of  the 
waste  lands  of  the  Crown  throughout  the  British  colonies  was 
regulated  by  the  conmiissioners,  and  they  applied  the  proceeds  of  such 
iales  towards  the  removal  thither  of  emigrants  from  this  country,  when 
the  land-fund  was  appropriated  to  this  object.     This  board  was  a  sub- 
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ordinate  department  of  the  Colonial  Office.  But  the  disposal  of  the 
waste  lands  is  now,  by  various  acts  of  the  ijiaperial  and  provincial 
parliaments,  vested  in  the  local  governments.  The  regulations  vary 
considerably  in  their  details,  but  we  give  a  summary  of  the  oonditions 
and  prices  of  the  waste  lands  in  the  North  American,  Australian,  and 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Colonies. 

In  Canada  there  are  detached  Clergy  Reserves  for  sale  in  most  of 
the  townships  surveyed  prior  to  1841.  These  reserves  are  now 
vested  in  the  Colonial  Government  by  the  16  Vict.  c.  21  (1853), 
subject  to  the  rights  of  the  deigy.  They  are  now  thrown  open  for 
public  sale.  The  lands  reported  by  the  chief  agent  for  emigration  at 
Quebec  to  be  most  worthy  the  attention  of  emigrants,  are  the  town- 
ships Peel,  Wellesley,  Maryborough,  and  Momington,  covering  an  area 
of  250,000  acres,  in  the  coimty  of  Waterloo.  The  prices  of  land  in 
these  townships  (as  of  all  clei^gy  reserves),  are  regulated  by  the  quality 
of  soil  and  situation,  and  average  from  Ss,  to  20s.  currency  per  acre, 
ene-tenth  of  the  purchase-money  being  required  at  the  time  of 
sale,  and  the  remainder  to  be  paid  in  nine  annual  instalments, 
with  interest.  One  million  acres  of  land  were  also  appropriated 
for  school  purposes  by  the  legislattire  in  1849,  and  the  school 
lands  in  the  counties  of  Bruce,  Grey,  and  Huron,  are  now  open 
for  sale  to  actual  settlers  upon  the  following  terms : — ^The  price 
to  be  10s.  per  acre,  payable  in  ten  equal  annual  instalments,  with 
interest  The  first  instalment  to  be  paid  upon  receiving  authority 
to  enter  upon  the  land.  Actual  occupation  to  be  immediate  and 
continuous.  The  land  to  be  cleared  at  the  rate  of  5  acres  annually 
for.  every  100  acres  diiring  the  first  five  years.  A  dwelling-house  at 
least  18  feet  by  26  to  be  erected.  The  timber  to  be  reserved  tmtil  the 
land  has  been  paid  for  in  full  and  patented,  and  to  be  subject  to  any 
general  timber  duty  thereafter.  A  licence  of  occupation,  not  assign- 
able without  permission,  to  be  granted.  The  sale  and  the  licence  of 
occupation  to  become  null  and  void  in  case  of  neglect  or  violation  of 
any  of  the  conditions.  The  settler  to  be  entitled  to  obtain  a  patent 
upon  complying  with  all  the  conditions.  Not  more  than  200  acres  to 
be  sold  to  any  one  person  on  these  terms. 

In  Canada  West,  the  provincial  government  have  opened  three  great 
lines  of  road,  and  laid  out  for  settlement  the  lands  through  which  they 
pass.  They  are  styled— 1st,  The  Ottawa  and  Opeongo  Road,  which 
runs  east  and  west ;  it  will  eventually  be  171  miles  in  length,  and  con- 
nect the  Ottawa  River  with  Lake  Huron.  2nd,  The  Addington  Road, 
which  runs  north  and  south,  is  60  miles  long,  and  starts  from  the 
settlements  in  the  county  of  Addington  until  it  intersects  the  Opeongo 
Road.  3rd,  the  Hastings  Road,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Addington  Road,  is  74  miles  long,  and  connects  the  county  of  Hastings 
with  the  Ottawa  and  Opeongo  Road.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  settle- 
ment of  this  part  of  Canada,  and  to  provide  for  keeping  the  roads  in 
repair,  the  provincial  government  have  authorised  free  grants  of  land 
along  these  three  roads,  not  to  exceed  in  each  case  100  acres,  upon  the 
following  conditions :  That  the  settler  be  eighteen  years  of  age.  That 
he  take  possession  of  the  land  allotted  to  bim  within  one  month,  and 
put  in  a  state  of  cultivation  at  least  twelve  acres  of  the  land  in  the 
course  of  four  years ;  build  a  house,  at  least  20  by  18  feet ;  and  reside 
on  the  lot  until  the  conditions  of  settlement  are  duly  performed. 
Famihes  comprising  several  settlers  entitled  to  lands,  preferring  to 
reside  on  a  single  lot,  will  be  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  building 
^  and  of  residence  (except  upon  the  lot  on  which  they  live),  provided 
that  the  required  clearing  of  the  land  be  made  on  each  lot  No  title 
is  given  to  the  settler  until  after  these  conditions  have  been  performed, 
and  the  non-performance  of  them  entails  the  immediate  loss  of  the 
assigned  lot  of  land,  which  will  be  sold  or  given  to  another. 

Ilie  road  having  been  opened  by  the  government,  the  settlers  are 
required  to  keep  it  in  repair.  The  log-house  required  by  the  govern- 
ment to  be  built  is  of  such  a  description  as  can  be  put  up  in  four  days 
by  five  men.  The  neighbours  generally  help  to  build  the  log-cabin  for 
newly-arrived  settlers  without  charge,  and  when  this  is  done  the  cost 
of  erection  is  small :  the  roof  can  be  covered  with  bark,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  logs  plastered  with  clay  and  white-washed;  it  then 
becomes  a  neat  dwelling,  and  as  warm  as  a  stone  house. 

The  lands  in  Canada  West  thus  opened  up  for  settlement  are  capable, 
both  as  to  soil  and  climate,  of  producing  abundant  crops  of  winter 
wheat  of  excellent  quality  and  full  weight,  and  also  of  every  other 
description  of  farm  produce  grown  in  the  best  cultivated  districts  of 
that  province. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  licences  and  leases  are  granted  for 
large  tracts  of  land  for  pasturage  purposes,  at  very  low  rente,  as  to 
which  the  holders  have  certain  restricted  rights  of  pre-emption  if 
required  for  purposes  of  cultivation,  and  subject  to  the  right  of  being 
taken  by  the  government  if  wanted  for  public  purposes. 

In  all  the  colonies  the  rights  of  the  crown  in  regard  to  minerals  are 
preserved;  but  in  most  cases  leases  are  granted  on  payment  of  a^ 
certain  rate  per  cent,  on  the  produce.  In  Australia,  licences  to  mine' 
and  dig  for  gold  on  crown  lands  are  granted  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per 
month  for  eadi  individual  licence,  payable  in  advance ;  or  in  case  of  a 
lease  being  granted  of  a  certain  portion  of  land,  at  a  rate  of  8  per  cent, 
on  the  gross  value  of  the  gold  procured  from  crown  lands,  and  of  half 
that  amount  on  gold  obtained  from  private  landa  A  "  miner's  right" 
licence  to  search  and  dig  for  gold  is  obtainable  on  payment  in  advance 
of  1/.  per  annum.    "  Storekeepers'  licences  "  at  tho  "  Diggings  "  are  also 
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paid  for  at  the  rate  of  2L  Ids,  for  three  monthB^  SL  for  aix  monthB^  and 
101.  for  twelve  months. 

The  liaad  and  Emigration  Commiaaionen  are  required  by  their 
official  infltructions  to  prepare  and  iaaue  "  a  distinct  and  compendioua 
acoouut  of  whatever  relates  to  the  agriculture,  the  commerce,  the 
natural  products,  the  physical  structure,  and  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  institutions  of  each  of  the  colonies  in  which  they  offer  land 
for  sale."  The  Commissioners,  in  pursuance  of  this  object,  issue  occa- 
sionally a  *  Colonisation  Circular,'  which  contains  matter  calculated  to 
be  of  essential  use  to  emigrants  or  x>erBons  who  intend  at  some  time  to 
settle  in  the  colonies. 

EMPANNEL,  the  writing  and  entering  the  names  of  a  juiy  on  a 
parchment  schedule  or  roll  of  paper  by  the  sheriff.    [Panbl.] 

EMPEROR,  from  the  Latin  impostor.  Among  the  early  Romans 
the  title  of  Imperator  was  bestowed  by  the  acclamationB  of  his  soldiers 
in  the  camp,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  Roman  senate,  on  a  commander-in- 
chief  who  had  signalised  himself  by  killing  a  certain  number  of  the 
enemy.  (Tacit '  AnnaL'  iii.  74.)  The  term  was  gradually  extended 
to  signify  a  conmiander-in-chief  sent  on  any  important  expedition. 
(Cic.  '  Pro  Lege  ManiL,'  o.  2.)  But  it  still  continued  usual  for  the 
appellation  to  be  bestowed  as  a  special  title  of  honour  for  some  military 
service ;  thus  we  find  that  the  small  military  exploits  of  Cicero  con- 
ferred on  him  the  tiUe  of  Imperator.  C.  J.  Csasar  assumed  the  name 
as  a  praenomen  (Imperator  C.  i,  Csssar),  a  practice  which  was  followed 
by  his  successors,  as  we  may  observe  on  their  coin&  (Suetonius 
'  Csesar,'  76.)  As  examples  of  this  title  see  the  coins  of  AvTOiavB, 
AuRELius,  ftc.,  in  Bioo.  Div.  On  the  reverse  of  the  coin  of  Aurelius 
we  observe  Imp.  VIIL,  that  is,  Imperator  octavum,  or  imperator  the 
eighth  time,  which  shows,  as  indeed  can  be  proved  from  a  variety  of 
examples,  that  the  Roman  emperors  often  assumed  the  title  on  special 
occasions  when  they  or  their  generals  had  obtained  some  signal 
victory.  This  term  Imperator  then,  it  will  be  observed,  under  the 
early  emperors,  cannot  be  considered  as  denoting  any  sovereign  power. 
It  was  indeed  given  to  private  individuals  on  the  occasion  of  great 
military  success,  certainly  as  late  as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  perhaps 
Uter.     (Appian '  CivU  Wars,'  Ub.  2.) 

After  the  time  of  the  Antonines  the  term  Imperator  seems  to  have 
gradually  grown  into  common  use  as  one  of  the  titles  which  expressed 
the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  world,  though  the  name  Prinoeps  was  also 
long  used  as  indicating  the  same  rank  and  power.  (See  the  Dedication 
of  J.  Capitolinus  to  Constantino.)  It  mav  be  difficult  to  state  when 
this  term  Imperator  became  exclusively  the  designation  of  the  Roman 
sovereign.  In  the  introduction  to  the  Digest  (De  Conceptione  Digest- 
orum),  Justinian  assumes  the  title  of  Imperator  Csosar  FUvius  Justini- 
anus,  ftc,  semper  Augustus.  [Augustus,  in  Bioo.  Drv.]  In  the 
proomium  to  tiie  Institutes,  Justinian  uses  the  terms  jlmperatoria 
majestas  to  express  his  sovereign  power,  and  yet  in  the  same  paragraph 
he  calls  himseU  by  the  name  of  Princeps,  a  term  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  so-called  Republic,  and  expressed  the  preoedenoe  given  to 
one  particular  member  of  the  senate.  The  term  Princeps  was  adopted 
b^  Augustus  as  the  least  invidious  title  of  dignity,  and  was  applied  to 
his  successors. 

From  the  emperors  of  the  West  this  title,  in  the  year  800,  devolved 
to  Charlemagne,  the  founder  of  the  second  or  German  empire  of  the 
West.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  German  branch  of  the  Carlovingian 
fomily,  the  imperial  crown  became  elective,  uid  continued  so  until  the 
last  century.  The  title  of  emperor  of  Germany  now  no  longer  exists, 
Francis  II.  having  laid  it  aside,  and  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Austria.  [Austria,  in  Geoo.  Div.]  The  only  other  European  poten- 
tates who  use  the  style  of  emperor  are  the  autocrat  of  Russia,  the 
monarohs  of  which  country,  about  the  year  1620,  exchanged  their 
former  title  of  duke  or  great  duke  of  Russia  for  that  of  Czar  or  Tzar; 
and  the  emperor  of  the  French.  In  early  times  it  was  asserted  by  the 
civilians  that  the  possession  of  the  imperial  crown  gave  to  the  emperors 
of  Germany,  as  titular  sovereigns  of  the  w(»>ld,  a  supremacy  over  all 
the  kings  of  Europe,  though  such  was  never  attempted  to  be  exer- 
cised ;  and  the^  denied  the  existence  of  any  other  empire :  but  in  spite 
of  this  denial  it  is  certain  that  several  of  the  kings  of  France  of  the 
second  race,  after  they  had  lost  the  empire  of  Germany,  styled  them- 
selves Basileus  and  Imperator.  •  Our  own  king  Edgar,  m  a  charter  to 
Oswald,  bishop  of  Winchester,  styled  himself  "Anglorum  Basileus 
omnium  que  regum  insularum  ocean!  que  Britanniam  cireumjacentis 
cunctanim  que  nationum  quee  infra  earn  includuntur  Imperator  et 
Jhmintu"  Alfonso  VIL  also,  in  the  I2th  century,  styled  himself 
emperor  of  Spain.  It  might  be  easily  shown  how  the  title  and  rank  of 
king  and  emperor  have  been  feudalised,  as  it  were,  in  passing  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  middle  ages. 

EMPHASIS,  in  articulation,  is  the  mode  of  drawing  attention  to 
one  or  more  words  in  a  sentence  by  pronouncing  them  with  a  greater 
volume  and  duration  of  sound,  and  in  a  higher  or  lower  note,  tlum  the 
adjoining  words.^  In  written  language  there  are  several  symbols  by 
which  emphasis  is  denoted.  In  manuscript  the  emphatic  word  is  com- 
monly underlined;  in  printing  it  is  common  to  employ  a  different 
character,  particularly  the  inclined  character  called  the  italic.  The 
German  printers  have  introduced  the  mode  of  placing  the  letters  of  the 
emphatic  word  farther  apart  from  one  another.  In  modem  languages 
the  employment  of  some  symbol  for  emphaaiB  is  more  requisite  than  in 
the  ancient  languages.    In  the  latter,  where  the  arrangement  of  words 


was  less  fixed,  it  was  generally  practicable  by  the  very  position  da 
word  in  a  sentence  to  denote  its  emphatic  power.  Thus,  m  the  Latin 
language,  the  first  word  of  a  sentence,  or  even  of  a  clause,  is  generally 
emphatic ;  so  also  is  the  last  word ;  and  even  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
the  verb  is  often  so  placed  as  to  give  emphasis  to  the  preceding  word 

EMPHYTEUSIS  (ifi^^rtwris).  The  term  expresses  in  the  Roman 
law  a  perpetual  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  land,  on  condition  of  paying 
annually  a  fixed  sum  (canon  vectigal,  pensio)  to  another  person  who 
was  considered  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  of  keeping  the  land  itself  in 
good  cultivation.  Some  writers,  indeed,  have  explained  the  term  to  be 
property  in  wcuU  lands,  given  on  the  condition  of  cultivating  them  and 
paying  a  certain  rent.  Savigny,  whose  deep  researohes  into  the  Roman 
law,  have  thrown  light  upon  many  obscure  and  imperfectly  understood 
passages,  by  contrasting  the  right  of  emphyteusis  with  the  tenants  of 
the  Ager  Yectigalis,  has  shown  the  important  bearing  of  each  of  these 
kinds  of  possession  the  one  upon  the  other,  mAinfAi^iiig  y^^  ijo^h  of 
them  are  to  be  considered  not  as  a  species  of  property  (like  land  in 
the  provinces),  but  as  rights  jura  in  re  ;  for  the  Roman  jurists,  he  sajs, 
expressly  ascribe  to  the  hereditary  tenant  a  jiu  in  f  undo  orjvspradii; 
who  in  the  imperial  constitution  is  always  distinguished  from  the 
dominus  (the  landlord).  The  occupier  was  called  emphyteuia,  and  the 
owner  of  the  land  dominus  emphy  teuseos. 

The  title  of  the  emphvteuta  depended  on  his  paying  what  he  had 
contracted  to  pay,  and  also  all  the  taxes  to  which  the  propoty  was 
liable.  If  he  neglected  to  pay  these  dues  for  three  years  he  might  be 
ejected  out  of  the  land  by  the  owner,  without  having  any  oompenn- 
tion  for  his  improvements.  He  could  alienate  the  land  after  giving 
notice  to  the  owner,  who  might,  however.  If  he  pleased,  take  the  land 
at  the  price  of  the  emphyteuta.  If  he  did  not,  then  the  emphyteuta 
could  sell  it  to  any  person  who  was  able  to  answer  all  the  H<^ma^i^«  ^ 
which  the  land  was  subject  by  virtue  of  the  contract  In  each  case 
the  owner  was  bound  to  receive  the  purchaser  as  his  emphyteuta,  and 
confirm  his  title  in  due  form,  for  which  he  could  claim  a  payment  not 
exceeding  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  prioe  at  which  the  land  was  sold. 

The  relation  between  the  emphyteuta  and  the  owner  originated 
either  in  a  direct  grant  from  the  dominus  to  the  emphyteuta,  made 
either  in  the  form  of  an  agreement  or  by  way  of  actual  oonveyaooe  and 
delivery  {traditio),  or  else  by  the  emphyteuta  acquiring  a  preecriptiTe 
right  by  a  tenancy  of  10  or  20  years'  duration,  in  which  case  a  grant 
made  by  one  who  was  not  the  dominus  became  valid  and  effectual  at 
the  end  of  the  above  period.  The  dwner  oould  also  make  an  emphy* 
teusis  by  his  will. 

The  emphyteutic  contract  does  not  appear  in  its  special  form  till 
the  reign  of  2^no,  for  though  it  had  an  earlier  existenoe  as  a  contract, 
yet  its  nature  had  been  much  discussed,  and  whether  it  was  like 
locatio  eonducHo,  or  like  vendiUo,  could  not  be  settled  tiU  Zeno  fint, 
and  after  him  Justinian,  gave  it  a  special  name  and  a  peculiar  action. 
The  Digest  is  the  oldest  extant  authority  in  which  the  term  emphy- 
teusis occurs,  s.  27,  9,  3,  4.  The  use  and  enjoyment  expressed  by  the 
word  emphyteusis  were  always  carefully  distinguished  from  owner- 
ship; the  emphyteuta  was  a  perpetual  lessee  who  paid  a  perpetual 
rent  to  the  owner. 

(The  subject  of  the  emphyteusis  is  discussed  in  the  InaL,  8, 24, 3; 
i>.  6,  3 ;  D.  39,  4 ;  Cod.  Tfuod.,  10,  8 ;  Cod.  JuHin.,  4,  66;  Miihlen- 
bruch,  Doctrina  Pandectarum  ;  Savigny,  Da$  Rtckt  da  £aUtu,  p.  99, 
&c.,  5th  ed. ;  and  Maokeldey,  SyHana  Juris  Jlcmani.  The  reader  is 
also  referred  to  a  learned  note  in  Haiigrave  and  Butler's  edition  of 
Coke  upon  Littleton,  64  a  (n.  1),  and  191  a  (n.  1);  to  Sir  F.  Palgnre's 
EngliJi  CommonweaUh,  ii.,  208 ;  and  to  Mr.  Hallsjii's  Hiatory  o/  Europt 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  10th  edition,  vol.  L,  p.  314,  et  seq.) 

EMPIRIC.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  {inr€ipiKi% 
empeirikos),  and  means  a  man  who  derives  his  knowledge  from 
experience.  A  medical  sect  which  arose  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
dogmatics  assumed  the  name  of  empiric^  Serapion  of  Alexandria  and 
PMlinus  of  Cos  are  regarded  as  the  founders  of  this  schooL  Ever 
since  the  world  has  existed,  the  human  mind,  in  striving  to  find  out 
the  principles  of  truth,  has  considered  the  matter  in  two  opposite 
ways.  According  to  one  system,  the  human  mind  contains  the  seeds 
of  knowledge ;  according  to  the  other,  the  mind  is  nothing  but  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper,  on  which  experience  writes  that  which  man  perceives 
through  the  senses.  Aristotle  and  Plato  are  still  the  representatives 
of  the  two  opposite  systems. 

The  science  of  me(&cine  has  been  of  necessitT  under  the  influence  of 
one  of  the  two  opposite  opinions,  and  the  doctrine  of  Serapion  or 
Philinus  is  nothing  but  the  application  of  the  Aristotelian  theory,  that 
nothing  can  be  known  by  the  understanding  which  has  not  been  pre- 
viously known  by  the  senses. 

Accordingly  they  maintained  that  experience  was  the  only  tnie 
knowledge  which  was  derived  from  the  unerring  testimony  of  the 
senses ;  that  dogmatism  was  erroneous,  because  it  derived  its  principles 
from  mere  imagination.  They  opposed  to  the  theorists  their  con* 
tradictions,  and  sneered  at  their  learning  and  acuteneai  of  reasoning 
as  inadequate  means  of  curing  diseases. 

The  empirics  admitted  three  kinds  of  experience,  the  one  acquired 
by  chance,  the  second  by  experiments,  the  third  by  imitation ;  and 
these  three  they  called  the  tripod  of  medical  science.  However,  it  is 
evident  that  their  mode  of  experience  is  nothing  but  a  disguised  mode 
of  reasoning  by  analogy.    EpUogism,  as  they  called  it,  is  as  theoretical 
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as  pure  dogmatism ;  for,  how  can  we  judge  by  analogy,  if  we  do  not 
assume  sonde  general  laws  to  which  the  particulars  are  subjected  ? 

If  the  empirics  had  remained  true  to  their  principles  their  name 
would  stand  high  among  the  medical  profession.  But  having  aban- 
doned the  study  of  nature,  and  with  it  all  scientific  pursuits,  they 
Bask  into  such  disrepute,  that  their  name  became  a  stigma.  And 
even  in  our  days  when  the  natural  sciences  have,  by  the  impulse  given 
by  Lord  Bacon  to  genuine  experiment,  risen  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  empiricism  is  the  character  of  modem  science  and  philo- 
sophy, the  name  of  empiric  is  still  bestowed  as  an  opprobrious  term 
upon  all  ignorant  pretenders  in  the  medical  art. 

(Curt  Sprengel,  GetchichU  der  Medidn.) 

EMPYE'MA  (ifonhifia,  from  iy, '  in/  and  irvov,  'pus,*  a  word  which 
edgnifies  an  internal  collection  of  pus).  Although  this  term  was 
restricted  by  the  ancients  to  purulent  collections  in  the  thorax,  it  is 
now  employed  to  signify  all  collections  in  the  pleura  which  do  not 
arise  from  an  obstruction  to  the  circulating  system,  and  are  not  of  a 
gaseous  nature.  In  a  natural  state  the  pleura,  like  other  serous  mem- 
branes, secreteB  a  clear  fluid,  which  is  removed  by  absorption  as 
quickly  as  it  is  formed.  But  from  the  existence  of  inflammation  or 
Uie  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  other  flxuds  often  accumulate.  The  most 
common  of  these  are  serum,  blood,  pus,  and  fibrinous  matter.  Any  of 
them  may  be  present  alone,  or  may  be  mixed  in  varying  proportions. 
It  is,  however,  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  by  any  external  means 
the  nature  of  the  fluid  which  has  accumulated.  Dr.  Townsend  relates 
two  cases  of  empyema :  in  the  one,  a  case  of  two  months'  standing, 
produced  by  the  bursting  of  a  tubercular  abscess  in  the  lungs ;  on  the 
fluid  being  removed,  it  presented  all  the  characters  of  pus ;  in  another 
case,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  a  perfectly  transparent  and  colour- 
leas  fluid  was  found.  It  is  therefore  not  only  difficult  to  discover  the 
native  of  the  fluid,  but  the  same  exciting  cause  may  give  rise  to  the 
preeence  of  difierent  kinds  of  fluid. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  fluid  in  the  lungs,  it  always 
exists  in  conjunction  with  a  peculiar  state  of  the  pleura.  This  mem- 
brane is  covered  over  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent  with  a  fibrinous 
secretion,  which,  in  this  and  other  cases  becoming  organised,  con- 
stitutes what  are  known  by  the  name  of  false  membranes.  This 
fibrinous  matter  is  sometimes  deposited  in  so  large  quantities  on  the 
pleura,  which  covers  the  lungs,  that  even  after  the  fluid  is  removed, 
the  lungs,  which  have  been  compressed,  cannot  expand,  and  con- 
sequently the  parietes  of  the  chest  fall  in  and  occupy  the  vacant 
space,  and  contraction  of  the  chest  is  produced.  The  false  membranes 
thus  produced  are  liable  to  various  diseases,  and  they  may  inflame, 
ulcerate,  or  become  ossified,  and  thus  produce  various  secondary 
diseases.  Sometimes  the  false  membranes  extend  from  one  side  of  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura  to  the  other,  and  a  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Townsend 
of  a  person  "  in  whom  the  eflusion  was  divided  by  these  partitions  into 
three  compartments,  so  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  that  had  the 
operation  of  paracentesis  been  performed  during  life,  that  compartment 
only  could  have  been  evacuated  into  which  the  incision  had  been 
made ;  so  that  in  order  to  draw  off  the  entire  effusion  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  perform  three  several  operations." 

The  worst  effect  of  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleura  is  exerted  on 
the  lung.  By  its  pressure  the  lung  becomes  incapable  of  expanding 
for  the  admission  of  air.  Its  position  is  generally  by  the  side  of  the 
spinal  column,  but  through  the  deposition  of  the  fibrinous  matter  the 
pleura  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  ribs  often  contract  adhesions,  and  in  this 
manner  the  lungs  may  be  forced  to  occupy  very  varied  positions  in  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax.  When  the  effusion  is  extensive  the  lung  becomes 
flattened  and  flaccid,  its  surface  is  corrugated,  and  its  tissue  becomes 
Boft,  pliant,  and  dense,  exhibits  no  crepitation,  and  is  almost  entirely 
deprived  of  blood.  It  does  not  often  inflame  in  this  state,  but  fre- 
quently becomes  the  seat  of  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter. 

Empyema  is  always  attended  with  inflammation  acute  or  chronic  of 
the  pleura  [Pleubitis],  although  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  or  the 
woiuiding  of  a  blood-vessel  may  assist  in  producing  the  accimiulated 
fluid  contents  of  the  pletua ;  at  the  same  time  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  of  so  mild  and  insidious  a  nature 
that  they  are  entirely  overlooked.  This  was  more  frequently  the  case 
previous  to  the  use  of  percussion  and  auscultation  than  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  in  fact  impossible  by  general  symptoms  alone  to  ii^er  the 
presence  of  empyema.  The  following  symptoms  however,  taken  with 
the  physical  signs,  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic : — Difficult  res- 
piration, increased  by  motion,  exertion  and  lying  on  the  sound  side ;  ful- 
ness and  oppression  at  the  chest ;  enlargement  of  the  diseased  side ; 
protrusion  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  with  an  obscure  sense  of  fluctuation 
and  oedema  of  the  integuments;  dulness  of  sound  on  percussion,  and 
absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur  on  the  diseased  side,  which  remains 
perfectly  motionless;  noisy  respiration  in  the  opposite  lung  with 
violent  action  of  the  respiratoiy  muscles;  displacement  of  the  heart ; 
protrusion  of  the  abdomen;  a  harassing  short  cough,  small  rapid 
pulse,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  hectic  fever.  To  these  symptoms 
some  would  add  segophony,  a  sound  on  speaking  like  the  bleating  of  a 
goat,  but  this  only  occurs  when  there  la  a  thin  strattun  of  fluid  in 
the  pleura,  and  it  is  absent  when  the  empyema  is  extensive.  The 
intensity  of  all  these  symptoms  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
fluid  effused,  the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the  constitutional 
strength  of  ^e  patient.    The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  in  proportion 


to  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  which  presses  on  the  lungs.  The  inability 
to  lie  on  the  sound  side  arises  from  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  upon  the 
sound  lung  when  a  peraon  lies  so  that  its  weight  comes  directly  upon 
it.  The  cough  is  not  a  constant  symptom,  and  may  be  entirely  absent 
where'  there  is  no  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  bronchia).  The  hectic 
svmptoms  will  vary  according  to  the  strength  of  the  individual  and 
the  duration  of  the  disease.  Night-sweats  do  not  occur  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  hectic  symptoms  in  empyema,  unless  the  lung  is  in  a 
state  of  tuberculous  ulceration. 

There  are  few  diseases  with  which  empyema  is  likely  to  be  con- 
founded. Its  general  symptoms  resemble  those  of  tubercular  phthisis, 
but  the  history  of  the  disease,  and  more  particularly  the  stethoscopic 
signs  will  point  out  the  distinction.  In  phthisis  there  is  no  displace- 
ment of  the  heart ;  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur  is  usually 
found  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lung,  and  is  followed  by  mucous  r&le, 
pectoriloquy,  ka.  Hepatisation  of  the  lungs  has  been  referred  to  as 
likely  to  be  confoimded  with  empyema,  but  this  is  so  rare  a  disease  in 
a  chronic  form,  as  to  render  it  imnecessary  to  point  out  the  distinction 
between  the  two  diseases  here.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to 
tumoura  in  the  sac  of  the  pleura,  which,  although  they  have  been 
recorded,  are  too  rare  to  need  a  despription.  Enlaigement  of  the  liver, 
with  that  organ  pressing  upon  the  diaphragm  and  lungs,  might 
produce  the  same  symptoms  as  in  empyema,  but  a  careful  examina- 
tion in  connection  with  hepatic  qn^ptoms  would  soon  indicate  the 
diagnosis. 

The  treatment  of  empyema  may  be  of  two  kinds,  medical  and  sur- 
gical. The  general  principles  on  which  the  first  should  be  conducted 
are  those  which  would  be  applied  in  pleuritis.  [Pleuritis.]  It,  how- 
ever, often  happens  that  the  resources  of  medicine  fail,  and  that  no 
other  chance  of  relief  can'  be  offered  the  patient  than  that  of  drawing 
off  the  effused  fluid  by  means  of  an  operation.  This  is  called  the 
operation  of  empyema,  or  paraoenteslB  thoracis.  This  operation, 
although  in  modem  times  it  has  got  much  into  disrepute,  was  per- 
formed by  Hippocrates  (Hipp., '  De  Morbis,'  lib.  ii  576 ;  Qalen,  *  Com- 
ment.,' Aph.  27)  and  the  older  practioners  of  surgery  with  apparently 
much  success.  It  has  recently  been  recommended,  especially  by 
Laennec,  in  cases  of  empyema  which  do  not  offer  a  chance  of  being 
cured  by  medical  treatments  In  such  cases,  where  all  other  remedial 
means  have  been  tried,  there  seems  an  increasing  conviction  that  this 
operation  may  be  had  recourse  to  with  every  chance  of  benefit :  and 
cases  have  now  been  recorded,  both  in  the  practice  of  the  French  and 
English  hospitals,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  those  operated  on 
have  recovered.  Another  class  of  cases  in  which  paracentesis  has  been 
recommended,  are  those  in  which  the  empyema  is  dependent  on  acute 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  and  in  which  the  fluid  accumulates  so 
rapidly  as  to  threaten  suffocation  unless  removed. 

In  the  performance  of  naracentesis,  the  most  eligible  spot  for  the 
operation  is  between  "  the  fifth  and  sixth,  or  the  sixth  and  seventh 
true  ribs,  at  the  point  just  in  front  of  the  indigitations  of  the  serratus 
magnus,  or  midway  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  chest."  Some 
surgeons  however  recommend  that  it  should  be  done  between  the  third 
and  fourth  ribs  on  the  left  side,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  on  the  right,  as 
they  suppose  there  is  danger  of  wounding  the  liver  or  diaphra^Tn  by 
operating  lower  down.  The  integuments  should  be  drawn  on  one  side, 
if  it  be  intended  that  the  wound  should  close  after  the  operation,  and 
the  incision  through  them  should  be  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long. 
The  intercostal  muscles  will  thus  be  exposed,  and  should  then  be 
cautiously  divided;  and  when  the  pleura  which  lines  the  ribs  is 
exposed,  a  small  puncture  should  be  carefully  made  in  it.  In  dividing 
the  intercostal  muscles,  the  knife  should  be  kept  close  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  lower  rib,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  wounding  the  inter- 
costal artery,  which  runs  in  a  groove  upon  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper 
rib.  The  size  of  the  opening  into  the  pleura  must  be  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  effused  matter.  A  canula,  supplied  with  a  stopper, 
should  then  be  introduced  and  kept  in  the  wound,  so  that  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  fluid  may  be  drawn  off. 

{Cydopadia  of  Practicol  Medicine,  article  '  Empyema ;'  Cooper, 
Dictionary  of  Svargery  ;  Firtt  Linea  of  Surgery.) 

EMPTREUMA  denotes  the  peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell  and 
taste  resulting  from  the  action  of  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  upon 
vegetable  or  itnimal  substances  in  close  vessels,  which  prevent  such 
an  access  of  air  as  is  required  for  perfect  combustion  :  in  this  way 
destructive  distillation  goes  on  so  as  frequently  to  produce  an  oU 
which  has  a  strong,  burnt,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  empyreumatic  smell  and 
taste. 
EMULSIC  ACID.  [FKMOSirr,  SmukinJ] 
EMULSIN.    [Fermkkt.] 

EMULSION,  a  term  applied  to  mixtures  which  generally  have  a 
milky  appearance,  and  which  in  some  cases,  are  parti^  solutions,  in 
othera  merely  mechanical  suspensions  of  oily  or  resinous  substances : 
thus,  the  oil  of  the  almond  seed  may  be  for  a  time  diffiised  through 
water  by  trituration,  but  will  ultimately  separate  and  float  on  the 
surface.  Many  resins  are  formed  into  emulsions  by  means  of  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  or  of  gum-arabic ;  while  gum  resins  contain  in  themselves 
the  means  of  forming  emulsions  with  water.  Frequently  syrups  and 
distilled  waters  are  added  to  render  the  compound  more  palatable ;  but 
alcohol  and  acids  should  never  be  used.  Emulsions  should  be  used 
soon  after  being  formed^  as  in  a  few  hours  the  constituent  parts  sepo* 
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rate  or  become  acid.  Almonds  and  some  other  substances  are  directed 
to  be  kept  in  the  state  of  dry  confections  [Confections],  and  these 
can  immediately  be  formed  into  emulsions  by  trituration  with  either 
pure  or  distilled  aromatic  waters.  Castor  oil  may  readily  be  made  into 
an  emulsion  by  merely  mixing  it^  and  stirring  it  well,  in  warm  milk  or 
coffee.  By  this  means  it  not  only  acts  more  rapidly,  but  a  much 
smaller  dose  is  reqtiired.  It  can  also  be  formed  into  a  real  emulsion 
by  mixing  it  in  any  aromatic  water,  such  as  dill  or  cinnamon,  to  which 
a  few  drops  of  caustic  potass  (liquor  potasste),  have  been  added.  But 
in  this  latter  case,  the  large  onlinaiy  dose  ia  needfuL 

EMYDIN.  A  neutral  azotised  substance  contained  in  the  yolk  of 
tortoises'  eggs,  and  bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  Ichthin. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Fremy,  it  consists  of 

Carbon 49*4 

Hydrogen    ,        .        •        .        .    .      7*4 

Nitrogen 14*6 

Oxygen        1 

Phosphorus/       •        •        •        •     • 

Emydin  presents  the  appearance  of  white,  hard,  and  transparent 
grains,  very  soluble  in  dilute  solution  of  pota«h.  It  dissolves  in  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid,  without  producing  a  violet  colour ;  in  acetic  acid  it 
swells  up,  but  does  not  dissolve.  On  incineration  it  leaves  about  one 
per  cent,  of  a  calcareous  ash. 

ENAMELS  AND  ENAMEL-WORK.  The  subject  of  this  article 
will  best  be  treated  under  three  sections — Enamels,  in  their  character 
and  mode  of  employment ;  enamel-painting,  as  a  branch  of  the  fine- 
arts  ;  and  enamelled- ware,  as  a  manufactured  product. 

1.  Enamds. — These  are  vitrifiable  substances,  or  a  peculiar  prepara- 
tion of  glass,  to  which  different  coloiirs  are  given,  sometimes  preserving, 
sometimes  depriving  it  of  its  transparency.  Artists  and  jewellers 
distinguish  three  kinds  of  enamels ;  those  which  are  used  to  imitate 
precious  stones,  those  employed  in  enamel  painting  (painting  on 
enamel),  and  those  with  which  an  infinite  variety  of  small  works  are 
made.  The  preparation  of  enamels  is  very  various.  In  general,  ten 
parts  of  lead  and  three  parts  of  tin  are  oxidised  by  continued  heat 
and  exposure  to  air.  To  the  mixed  oxides  thus  obtained  must  be 
added  ten  parts  of  powdered  quartz  or  flint  and  two  parts  of  common 
salt,  and  the  whole  must  be  properly  melted  in  a  crucible ;  thus  we 
obtain  a  white  enamel  and  the  basis  of  coloured  enamel,  metallic 
oxides  being  added  in  the  preparation  at  the  very  beg^ning  to  give  the 
required  colour.  The  addition  of  oxide  of  lead  or  antimony  produces 
a  yellow  enamel ;  reds  are  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  gold 
and  iron,  that  composed  of  gold  being  the  most  beautiful  and  durable. 
The  oxides  of  copper,  cobalt,  and  iron,  give  greens,  violets,  and  blues ; 
and  a  great  variety  of  intermediate  colours  is  produced  by  mixing 
them  in  different  proportions.  The  oxides  are  sometimes  mixed  before 
they  are  imited  to  the  vitreous  basis.  These  are  the  principal  ingre- 
dients in  the  composition  of  enamels ;  but  the  proportions  in  which 
they  are  used,  the  degree  and  continuance  of  the  heat  required  for 
their  perfection,  are  secrets  which  the  manufacturers  carefully  keep  to 
themselves  as  fiir  as  they  are  able. 

The  art  of  practically  applying  these  enamels  is  of  great  antiquity. 
It  was  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  it  probably  passed  to 
the  Greeks,  and  subsequently  to  the  Romans,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  introduced  the  art  into  Britain.  The  art  continued  to  be 
practised  by  the  Byzantines  and  by  the  ecclesiastical  artists  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  this  country  it  was  in  use  among  the  Britons,  the 
Saxons,  and  the  Normans  successively,  as  is  proved  by  various  specimens 
Btill  existing ;  and  thence  down  to  our  own  times.  Anciently  enamels 
were  principally  appUed  to  ornamental  purposes ;  but  since  the  in- 
vention of  clocks  and  watches  their  usefulness  has  increased  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  there  being  probably  no  substance  for  dial -plates 
equal  to  enamel  in  durability  and  beauty.  Hie  various  processes  in 
the  practice  of  enamelling,  like  the  composition  of  enamels  noticed  in 
the  last  paragraph,  have  probably  never  been  completely  made  known 
to  the  public;  they  require  extraordinary  care  and  attention,  and 
artists  who  may  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  any  improved 
mode  of  operating  are  commonly  too  jealous  to  make  it  known. 

Enamels  being  conmionly  laid  on  a  metal  ground,  the  first  business 
is  to  prepare  tLe  plates,  technically  called  coppers,  to  receive  the 
enameL  ^  This  preparation  requires  much  care  and  nicety,  and  the 
process  is  extremely  curious.  The  metals  used  to  enamel  upon  are 
gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Of  the  other  metals  some  are  too  fusible  to 
bear  the  fire,  and  tiie  others,  as  platinum,  &c.,  are  too  ttraiu/,  as  it  is 
termed,  for  the  enamel.  The  best  substance  to  enamel  upon  is  gold, 
the  richness  of  the  colour  giving  a  beautiful  tinge  through  the  enamel ; 
but,  except  for  watch-cases  and  valuable  artides  of  jewellery,  copper 
is  generally  used  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  Both  the  gold  and  the 
copper  should  be  of  the  finest  kinds. 

Enamelling  is  divided  chiefly  into  two  branches,  dial-plate  enamel- 
ling and  transparent  enamelling ;  the  former  including  the  manufac- 
ture of  clock  and  watch  plates,  with  fluxed  plates  for  enamel  painting ; 
the  other  the  enamelling  of  watch-caaes,  brooches,  and  other  trinkets. 
The  artistic  branch  is  noticed  here ;  various  applications  to  the  useful 
arts  will  be  treated  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article.  The  enamel  as 
it  comes  from  the  maker  is  commonly  in  small  cakes  four,  five,  or  six 
inches  in  diameter.    In  preparing  it  for  use  it  is  split,  by  means  of  a 


small  hammer  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  cakes,  into  thin  flakes,  which 
are  put  into  an  agate  mortar  and  finely  pulverised ;  the  povder  is  toen 
washed  with  water.  The  moistened  mass  is  laid  very  smooth  on  the 
metal  ground  with  a  spatula,  and  when  dried  is  melted,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  ftred,  under  a  muffle,  in  a  small  furnace  heated  with  coke  and 
coal.  The  back  of  the  coppers  is  first  covered  with  enamel,  and  then 
the  face,  to  which  two  coats  are  given,  the  operation  of  firing  being 
applied  to  each.  The  plates  are  then  carefully  polished,  for  which 
various  substances  are  used ;  and  when  this  is  complete,  they  are  put 
for  the  third  and  last  time  into  the  fire  before  painting. 

2.  EfMtnd  PttifUing. — Supposing  an  enamelled  gold  or  copper  plate 
to  have  been  prepared,  we  have  next  to  notice  the  difficult  and  delicate 
process  of  enamel  painting.  This  art,  which  should  be  called  painting 
on  enamel,  is  of  modem  date.  It  has  indeed  been  supposed  that  the 
encaustic  painting  of  the  ancients  was  the  same  thing  as  our  enamel 
painting.  But  though  tiie  ancients  possessed  the  art  of  colouring  giaas, 
which  might  have  led  to  enamel  painting,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
acquired  this  latter  art,  the  invention  of  which,  as  it  is  practised  in  our 
days,  is  ascribed  to  the  French.  In  1632,  Jean  Toutin,  a  goldsmith  at 
Ch&teaudun,  painted  on  enamel ;  and  he  and  his  disciple,  Gulden,  taught 
others.  Jean  Petitot,  bom  at  Geneva  in  1607,  an  admirable  painter  in 
miniature,  carried  the  art  of  painting  on  enamel  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
never  before  attained.  He  resided  long  in  England ;  and  French  writers 
affirm  that  he  obtained  the  knowledge  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
durable  colours,  for  enamel  painting  from  Sir  Theodore  Mayenoe,  at 
London,  an  eminent  physician  and  chemist,  who  generously  communi- 
cated his  secrets  to  him,  and  recommended  him  to  Charles  L  After 
the  king's  death  Petitot  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  highly  favoured 
by  Louis  XIV.,  and  gained  a  lai^ge  fortune.  Consequent  on  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  withdrew  to  Geneva. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  has 
traced  the  progress  of  artistic  enamelling,  from  the  time  when  it  was 
merely  a  kind  of  mosaic  work,  down  to  recent  days,  when  the  resources 
of  the  painter  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it.    He  traces  six  stages  or 
leading  varieties,  succeeding  each  other  in  a  definite  order ;  they  were 
marked  by  attempts  either  to  improve  the  fixature  of  the  vitreous 
paste  on  its  metjillic  base,  or  to  increase  the  external  adornment. 
The  first,  or  Byzantine  style,  was  practised  throughout  the  Eastern 
empire  from  the  time  of  Justinian  down  to  about  the  year  1300.     The 
best  known  works  of  this  kind  were  executed  by  Theophilus,  the  cele- 
brated artist-monk  of  the  11th  or  12th  century.    The  chief  peculiarity 
of  the  process  was  in  the  formation  of  cavities  or  ceUs  of  gold  filagree, 
for  the  reception  of  the  enameL    The  second,  or  Eariy  Limoget  style, 
was  much  practised  in  that  city  from  the  11th  to  the  14th  centuries ; 
it  consisted  in  forming  incisions  in  a  thick  copper  plate  by  the  graver, 
for  the  reception  of  the  enamel,  in  substitution  of  the  Byzantine  or 
filagree  method.    The  third,  or  Early  Italian  style,  was  practised  from 
about  the  dose  of  the  13th  century  to  that  of  the  16th.    The  most 
celebrated  artist  in  this  method  was  Ugolino  Yen,  who  executed  the 
shrine  in  the  Orvieto  Cathedral  in  1338 ;  but  it  was  afterwards  much 
practised  by  goldsmiths  and  enamellers.    It  appears  to  have  occupied 
a  midway  position  between  the  ancient  champ  levi,  or  incised  eoamel, 
and  the  painted  enamels  afterwards  produced ;  it  consisted  in  engraving 
on  silver  after  the  manner  of  medallic  relief,  and  then  floating  it  over 
with  variously  coloured  transparent  pastes.    The  fourth,  or  JeweUa'M 
style,  was  either  actually  invented  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  or  he  at 
least  was  the  first  to  describe  the  improvement  that  took  place  in  the 
enamelling  art  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.    This  method 
consisted  in  the  use  of  a  particular  vehicle  or  liquid  with  the  g^ass 
powder  employed  to  cover  small  gold  or  silver  objects  in  the  round  or  in 
very  high  relief ;  the  vehicle  consisted  of  water  in  which  the  pips  of 
pears  had  been  steeped ;  the  paste  was  held  in  its  place  until  vitrifi- 
cation took  place,  and  was  yet  so  delicate  a  cement  as  in  no  degree  to 
interfere  with  the  perfect  purity  of  the  enameL    The  fifth,  or  Late 
Limoges  slyle,  sprang  at  once  from  the  inventive  genius  of  Leonard 
Limousin,  under  the  auspices  of  Francis  I.     It  differed  from  the  pre- 
ceding styles  chiefly  in  this  :  that  the  surface  of  the  metal  was  entirely- 
covered  with  an  opaque  paste,  on  which  paintings  were  executed  in 
transparent  colours;   the   effect  of  a  tnmslucent  ground  was  then 
obtained  by  applying  silver  leaf  in  particular  situations,  fixing  it  with  a 
glaze  of  coloured  enamel,  and  finally  tinting  over  it.  In  the  hands  of  a  true 
artist,  this  method  was  susceptible  of  beautiful  results ;  but  it  d^ne- 
rated  into  tawdriness  under  the  Nouallhers,  a  family  of  enamellers  who 
lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century.    The  sixth,  or  Miniature 
style,  was  that  which  Petitot,  the  enameller  mentioned  in  the  last 
paragraph,  was  the  first  to  bring  to  a  high  state  of  excellence.    The 
chief  characteristics  of  this  style  were,  a  great  enrichment  by  the 
addition  of  new  pigments,  a  power  of  multiplying  the  number  of 
firings,  a  more  minute  graduation  of  tints,  and  an  increasing  modifi- 
cation in  hardness  and  fusibility  by  means  of  fluxes.    This,  in  the 
present  day,  is  the  chief  kind  of  enamel-work,  considered  as  a  branch 
of  the  fine  arts. 

The  painting  on  enamel  is  in  itself  virtually  enamelling;  for  the 
pigment  employed  is  an  enamel,  or  g^ass,  or  vitrifiable  substance, 
cdoured  with  various  metallic  oxides,  chlorides,  and  salts  (no  vegetable 
or  animal  colours  being  employed).  The  coloured  pieces  of  enamel  are 
ground  up  veiy  finely  in  an  agate  mortar  with  oil  of  lavender,  or  Bome 
other  liquid ;  and  the  paint  Uius  prepared  is  laid  on  with  a  fine  camel- 
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hair  pencil     The  heat  of  an  oven  is  finally  employed  to  fuse  it,  and 
the  enamel-paint  becomes  firmly  incorporated  with  the  enamel-ground. 

The  difficulty  of  preparing  the  platea  for  enamel  painting,  and  more 
especially  the  care  and  caution  required  in  burning  in  the  colours,  with 
the  Tery  great  risk  attending  the  operation,  had,  till  recent  times, 
restricted  the  ordinary  size  of  fluxed  plates,  and  consequently  of  enamel 
pointmgs,  to  five  or  six  inches ;  and  French  writers  think  it  would  be 
little  short  of  madness  to  attempt  such  works  on  a  larger  scale.  But 
English  artists  have  of  late  years  so  far  exceeded  these  limits,  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  hazard  any  dogmatic  opinion  respecting  the  possible 
extent  to  which  they  may  go.  The  late  Mr.  Horace  Hone  was,  we 
believe,  the  first  who  ventured  much  to  exceed  the  usual  size ;  he 
produced  a  beautiful  whole  length  portrait  of  a  lady,  which  was  about 
twelve  inches  high,  and  broad  in  proportion.  But  this  was  far  exceeded 
by  the  late  Mr.  H.  Bone,  whose  copy  from  the  famous  picture  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne  by  Titian,  in  the  National  Gallery,  measures 
18  inches  by  164.  ^'  Bowles  became  the  purchaser  of  this  enamel  for 
the  enormous  sum  of  2200  guineas.  His  son,  Mr.  H.  P.  Bone,  had  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1887,  a  copy  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  by  Vandyke,  also  of  large  dimensions.  Mr.  Charles  Muss 
produced  a  copy  in  enamel  of  a  Holy  Family  after  Parmigiano,  mea* 
suring  204  inches  by  15| ;  Qeorge  IV.  purchased  this  for  1600  guineas. 

When  we  contemplate  such  works  finished  in  the  most  exquisite 
msnner,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  courage  of  the  artist  in  undertaking 
them.  The  brilliancy  and  permanency  of  the  colours  are  indeed  a  great 
temptation  and  an  ample  reward  for  success.  But  chances  of  failure 
are  great,  and  increase  with  the  size  of  the  work,  which  is  not  safe  till 
it  has  undergone  the  operation  of  being  exposed  to  the  fire  for  the  last 
time.  Indeed  the  whole  process  from  the  very  outset  requires  in  every 
stage  the  utmost  care  and  attention,  and  a  degree  of  skill  in  the 
management  which  only  long  practice  can  give.  No  fault  in  the  design 
can  be  corrected ;  the  artist's  conception  must  be  traced  in  the  first 
instance  with  perfect  acciu'acy ;  the  fire  may  destroy  the  work,  but 
what  it  fixes,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  unalterable. 

3.  BMLmdied  Ware, — ^A  process  is  now  extensively  practised  of  enam- 
melling  the  interior  of  c&st-iron  and  other  hollow  articles,  such  as 
saucepans  and  other  culinary  and  domestic  utensils.  The  superior 
cleanliness  of  such  articles,  and  the  security  which  they  afford  against 
any  metallic  taint,  render  them  peculiarly  valuable  for  some  delicate 
operations  in  cookery  and  conf ec^onary,  and  for  the  preparing  of  phar- 
maceutical decoctions,  extracts,  &c  A  patent  was  obtained  in  1799 
for  two  modes  of  performing  this  process,  by  Dr.  Hickling ;  but  though 
the  manufacture  of  enamelled  wares  was  carried  on  for  some  time 
mider  this  patent,  it  was  at  length  given  up,  for  want  of  due  encourage- 
ment. A  second  process  was  patented  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Charles 
Clarke,  in  1839,  for  applying  an  enamel  lining  less  liable  to  crack  or 
split  off  with  the  action  of  fire  than  that  commonly  used.  According 
to  their  specification  the  vessels  are  to  be  first  thoroughly  cleansed  by 
exposing  them  for  three  or  four  hours  to  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  boiling  them  for  a  short  time  in  pure  water.  The  first 
enamel  composition  is  then  applied.  It  consists  of  100  lbs.  of  calcined 
ground  flints,  and  50  lbs.  of  borax,  also  calcined,  and  finely  ground 
with  the  flint ;  this  mixture  is  fused  and  gradually  cooled,  after  which 
it  is  ground  in  water  with  the  addition  of  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of 
potter's  day,  until  the  mixture  forms  a  mass  of  a  pasty  consistence. 
This  coat  is  set  by  placing  the  vessel  in  a  warm  room,  after  which, 
while  it  is  yet  moist,  the  second  or  glazing  composition  is  sifted  finely 
and  evenly  over  it  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder.  This  glazing  compo- 
sition consists  of  125  lbs.  of  white  glass  (without  lead),  25  lbs.  of  borax, 
and  20  lbs.  of  soda  (crystals),  all  piUverised  together,  vitrified  by  fusion, 
ground,  cooled  in  water,  and  dried.  To  45  lbs.  of  Uus  mixture  1  lb.  of 
soda  is  added ;  the  whole  being  then  mixed  together  in  hot  water,  and 
when  dry,  pounded  to  prepare  it  for  sifting  on  the  vessel  as  above 
stated.  The  vessel  is  theji  dried  in  a  stove  at  a  temperature  of 
212*  Fahr.,  and  subsequently  heated  gradually  in  a  kiln  or  muffle 
resembling  that  used  for  glazing  china,  until  the  glaze  is  fused  or 
fluxed.  Sometimes  the  glaze-powder  is  again  dusted  over  the  fused 
glaze,  and  fluxed  a  second  time  in  the  kiln.  Some  other  manufacturers, 
having  produced  enamelled  ware  of  excellent  quality,  were  sued  by 
the  Messrs.  Clarke  for  an  invasion  of  their  patent  rights;  but  the 
patentees  were  nouHBuited  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Indeed,  the 
formulae  by  which  a  good  enamel  may  be  compounded  are  almost 
innumerable,  so  that  a  patent  for  such  a  purpose  seems  to  be  untenable, 
or  at  least  easily  evaded.  Many  enamels  used  for  this  purpose  possess 
deleterious  prox>erties,  owing  to  the  presence  of  lead,  which  was  found 
in  some  of  the  earlier  wares  made  under  Clarke's  patent,  before  the  use 
of  glass  containing  lead  was  avoided ;  but  the  best  manufacturers  now 
limit  themselves  to  the  employment  of  harmless  ingredients. 

However  the  process  may  be  varied  in  detail,  the  general  principle 
is  always  the  same^ — namely,  that  of  applying  a  vitreous  glaze,  either 
transparent  like  glass  or  opaque  like  enamel,  and  either  white  or 
coloured,  to  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  metal  very  carefully  cleansed  and 
prepared,  and  afterwards  uniting  the  two  firmly  by  fusing  the  glaze  in 
akUn.  The  culinary  and  other  vessels  of  enamelled  ware  are  now 
becoming  an  important  branch  of  manufacture  at  Birminglukm  and 
Wolverluimpton.  In  the  Official  Report  prepared  by  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  concerning  manufactures  m  metal  sent  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition  in  1855,  the  following  observations  occur :  **  In  the  more 


useful  cast-iron  articles,  such  as  kitchen  utensils,  especially  enamelled 
hollow  ware,  the  exhibits  of  Austria  and  Prussia  presented  features 
which  evidenced  a  great  improvement  during  the  last  thr«e  or  four 
years ;  but  it  is  quite  dear  that  exhibitors  of  Uiese  useful  articles  have 
been  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  improvement ;  and  two  leading 
representatives  of  this  branch  of  industiy,  Messrs.  Clarke  of  Wolver- 
hampton and  Messrs.  Kenrick  of  West  Bromwich,  certainly  more  than 
sustained  their  position,  not  only  by  the  character  of  the  work,  but 
also  by  the  variety  of  the  utensils  to  which  they  had  succeeded  in 
applying  the  process.  The  Birmingham  productions  of  the  Patent 
Enamel  Company  under  Paris's  patent  were  not  represented  in  the 
Exposition.  These  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  utaisils  stamped  in 
sheet  iron  for  culinary  and  other  purposes,  the  surfaces  of  which  ara 
covered  both  inside  and  outside  with  a  glass  enamel.  Though  origi- 
nally a  French  invention,  it  is  now  likely  to  form  an  important  feature 
in  British  manufactures,  since  it  can  be  applied  to  nmny  articles  made 
in  wrought  iron  which  require  to  be  protected  from  the  atmosphere 
or  the  action  of  water.  Plates,  dishes,  A^.,  produced  by  this  process  for 
table  use  are  susceptible  of  any  amount  of  decoration,  in  the  manner 
and  by  the  methods  applicable  to  ordinary  earthenware  or  porcelain, 
and  are  peculiarly  suitable  for  ship  purposes  from  their  lightness  and 
non-liability  to  fracture.  In  many  decorative  purposes  this  method  of 
enamelling  on  sheet  iron  is  likely,  under  proper  direction,  to  beoome  of 
great  value  and  importance." 

Enamelling  hollow  iron  ware  is  the  principal  but  not  the  only  appli- 
cation of  the  art  to  useful  purposes.  The  enamel  for  watch-dial  faoes, 
adverted  to  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  is  often  distinguished  as  ^au 
enameL  It  derives  its  whiteness,  not  from  tin  and  antimony,  like 
artists'  enamel,  but  from  arsenic ;  the  substance  thus  produced  is  very 
glassy,  brittle,  easilv  scratched,  readily  fusible,  and  very  white.  It  ia 
not  at  aU  suited  for  coating  culinary  vessels,  but  renders  excellent 
service  for  watch-  and  dock-^&als,  and  ornaments  for  the  mantel-piece 
or  the  toilet-table.  In  the  enamelling  of  dials,  the  enamel  is  first 
broken  into  snudl  pieces  with  a  hammer,  and  then  pounded  with  an 
agate  pestle  and  mortar.  A  plate  of  copper  is  prepared  of  the  proper 
size  and  shape ;  the  enamel-powder  is  spread  evenly  upon  it ;  the  plate 
is  exposed  to  heat,  and  the  enamel  adheres  firmly  to  the  metal.  For 
the  best  kinds  of  dial-faces  a  second  coating  of  enamel  is  laid  over  the 
first.  The  figures  or  numerals  whioh  belong  to  a  watch  or  dial  are 
painted  with  a  vitrifiable  colour,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  artistic 
enamel-painting,  after  which  the  heat  of  a  kiln,  melting  the  colour  and 
softening  the  enamel,  incorporate  the  two  into  one  body. 

We  may  advert  in  this  place,  as  belonging  quite  as  much  to  the 
enamelling  art  as  to  that  of  earthenware  or  porcelain,  to  the  Baron  du 
Tremblay's  4moal  cmbrant,  or  thaded  enamd,  a  production  remarkable 
alike  for  the  ingenious  way  in  which  it  is  wrought  and  for  the  pleasing 
appearance  which  it  is  said  to  present.  It  consists  in  floodizig  coloured 
but  transparent  glazes  over  designs  stamped  in  the  body  of  earthenware* 
A  plain  surface  is  thus  produced,  in  which  the  cavities  of  the  stan^;)ed 
design  appear  as  shadows  of  various  depths,  the  parts  in  highest  relief 
coming  nearest  the  surface  of  the  glaze,  and  thus  leaving  the  effect  of 
the  lights  of  the  picture.  If  taste  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
the  design,  this  art  appears  to  be  susceptible  of  many  beautiful 
modifications. 

ENCAMPMENT  is  the  lodgment  or  station  of  an  army,  with  its 
artillery,  baggage,  and  stores,  when  it  has  taken  the  field  for  the  purpose 
of  a  review,  or  of  acting  against  an  enemy. 

Under  the  word  Camp  (Roman)  there  has  been  given  an  account 
of  the  andent  castrametation ;  and,  till  the  employment  of  fire-arms  in 
war,  it  is  probable  that  the  manner  of  occupying  ground  for  military 
purposes  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Romans  continued  to  be  used 
by  Uie  nations  formed  on  the  ruins  of  their  empire,  such  alterations  only 
being  made  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  camp  as  were  rendered 
necessary  by  differences  in  the  numerical  strength  of  the  prindpal 
divisions  of  the  troops. 

The  camps  of  the  Britons,  and  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes 
in  this  country,  seem  to  have  been  intrenched  by  breast-works  made  of 
felled  trees,  or  of  earth  and  stones  rudely  heaped  together.  Concerning 
the  disposition  of  the  troops  within  the  inclosiire,  we  only  know  that 
the  Saxons  drew  up  their  cavalry  in  one  dense  body  surrounding  the 
standard,  and  that  they  placed  the  foot  soldiers  with  their  heavy  battle- 
axes  in  front.  In  a  description  of  the  camp  formed  by  Edward  II. 
during  his  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1801,  is  contained  the  first  hint 
we  have  of  any  regularity  in  the  distribution  of  an  English  army  whil* 
in  the  field ;  this  amounts  however  to  little  more  than  that  the  ground 
was  marked  out,  and  that  to  every  one  his  proportion  of  the  space  was 
assigned.  Within  the  spaces  tents  of  white  or  coloured  linen  were  set 
up,  and  huts  were  constructed,  the  latter  probably  for  the  private 
soldiers.    (Grose, '  Mil.  Antiq.,*  vol.  ii.,  p.  205.) 

In  former  times  both  the  English  and  French  commanders  of  armies 
appear  to  have  fortified  their  encampments  when  they  undertook  the 
siege  of  any  place,  particularly  if  it  appeared  likely  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  and  P.  Daniel  states,  that  when  cannon  were  used,  it  was  placed 
for  the  protection  of  the  army  in  large  redoubts  of  wood  or  earth, 
called  BastiUet,  constructed  at  intervals  along  the  drcumvallation. 
The  same  author  relates  that  the  English,  while  they  made  war  in 
France,  went  by  parties  into  the  country,  carrying  with  them  strong 
pallisades  to  form  an  intrenchment,  behind  which  they  were  protected 
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while  using  their  croos-bowB.  {*  Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fran9oiBe/  liv.  rii., 
ch.  2.) 

In  the  modem  Bystem  of  war,  from  the  neceefdty  of  ayoidlng  lus 
much  as  possible  the  destructiTe  effects  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  and 
the  desire  of  affording  aU  possible  development  to  the  fire  of  their  oym 
infantry,  commanders  of  armies  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the 
square  form  of  the  ancient  encampments,  and  to  adopt  that  of  long  and 
narrow  lines.  But  with  this  arrangement  it  seldom  happens  that  the 
ground  will  permit  a  perfect  regularity  in  the  dispositions  of  the  several 
battalions  and  squadrons ;  and  the  occurrence  of  streams  or  other  acci- 
dents of  the  country  may  break  the  continuity  of  the  line,  or  may 
render  it  necessary  to  give  it  a  bent  or  waving  direction.  When,  how- 
ever, an  army  is  encamped  under  tents,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  general 
rule  that  the  line  should  correspond  to  that  in  whidb  the  troops  are  to 
oe  drawn  up  to  engage  the  enemy;  also  that  the  tents  of  each  battalion 
should  not  occupy  a  greater  space  in  front  than  the  battalion  itself 
would  cover  when  in  order  of  battle, — a  practice  which  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  Qustavus  Adolphus. 

The  length  of  the  front  of  a  battalion  of  750  men,  two  deep,  allow- 
ing 21  in(£es  to  each  file,  will  be  219  yards ;  and  this  would  be  the 
extent  of  the  line  of  tents,  were  it  not  that  the  Hne  is  regulated  by 
the  probable  number  of  effectives,  instead  of  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  establishment.  The  depth  of  the  encampment  for  a  battalion 
is  of  less  importance ;  but,  when  the  ground  will  permit,  it  may  be 
regulated  by  the  following  disposition,  which  is  considered  to  afford 
BiAcient  convenience. 

The  tents  of  the  privates  may  be  ranged  in  two  lines  parallel  to  the 
front,  with  an  interval  of  about  12  feet  as  a  street  between  every  two 
companies  in  each  line,  and  those  of  the  captains  and  subalterns  may 
be  in  one  line  in  the  rear  of  these ;  the  field-officers  and  the  commanding 
officer  may  occupy  a  fourth  line ;  the  staff  a  fifth ;  and  the  line  of 
kitchens  may  be  in  the  rear  of  all.  By  this  arrangement  the  depth, 
including  a  space  for  the  sutler's  tent,  the  b&tmen  and  horses,  will 
be  about  90  ^^irds ;  but  an  interval  of  16  yards  should  separate  the 
front  of  the  men's  tents  from  the  line  of  parade,  which  is  parallel  to 
that  front.  Opposite  the  centre  of  the  battalion,  and  about  60  yards 
in  front  of  the  line  of  parade,  are  the  tents  of  the  party  which  forms 
what  is  called  the  quarter-guard ;  and  at  about  15  yards  in  rear  of  the 
kitchens  the  party  forming  the  rear-guard  Ib  situated.  Including  all 
these  intervals,  Uie  depth  of  the  encampment  for  infantry  ¥rill  be 
183  yards. 

The  length  of  front  for  a  complete  regiment  of  cavalry,  consisting 
of  eight  troops,  when  formed  two  deep,  is  about  320  yards ;  and  this 
may  be  considered  as  the  ex^nt  occupied  by  the  regiment  in  the  line 
of  the  encampment.  The  seven  tents  of  each  troop  are  ranged  in  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  front,  and  the  horses  are  attached  to  pickets 
in  lines  parallel  to  those  of  the  tents ;  the  remainder  of  ihe  space, 
reckoned  parallel  to  the  front,  being  occupied  by  the  breadths  of  the 
streets.  In  rear  of  the  men's  tents,  ana  parallel  to  the  front,  are 
arranged  the  subalterns'  horses  in  one  line ;  the  tents  of  the  captains 
and  subalterns  in  another ;  those  of  the  field-officers  and  commanding 
officer  in  a  third,  and  the  kitchens  in  ^e  rear  of  alL  The  standards 
are  placed  parallel  to  the  front  at  10  yards  before  the  tents  of  the 
privates ;  and  the  distance  from  thence  to  the  line  of  parade  is  30 
yards :  with  these  dispositions  the  whole  depth  of  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  will  be  216  yards. 

A  large  army  is  encamped  in  two  lines  which,  if  the  ground  will 
permit  it,  are  parallel  to,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  300  yards  from 
each  other ;  and  a  reserve,  generally  consisting  of  the  best  troops,  is 
formed  in  rear  of  the  second.  The  stations  of  the  cavalry  are  on  the 
flanks  of  each  line.  The  artillery  attached  to  an  army  is  formed  into 
brigades,  and  is  posted  either  on  the  flanks  of  the  camp  or  with  the 
reserve  in  the  rear ;  the  extent  of  front,  for  a  heavy  brigade,  is  69  yards, 
and  the  depth,  including  the  line  of  guns,  of  limbers,  and  three  lines 
of  waggons,  is  82  yards. 

The  circular  tents  at  present  in  use  are  13  feet  3  inches  diameter 
within  the  walls  (the  canvas  which  hangs  vertically  between  the  conical 
part  of  the  tent  and  the  ground).  Of  the  cavalry  12  men,  and  of  the 
infantry  15  men,  are  appointed  to  each  tent. 

Prom  a  document  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
it  appears  that  then  an  English  camp  was  divided  into  six  portions,  of 
which  three  were  assigned  to  the  cavalry  and  three  to  the  foot 
soldiers ;  and  that  between  every  division  was  a  street  80  feet  wide. 
There  was  also  a  space  allotted  for  the  market,  and  within  this  was  the 
park  of  artillery,  surrounded  by  carriages.  It  was  regulated  that 
no  man  should  pitch  his  tent  within  l40  feet  of  the  ring,  or  periphery 
of  the  camp. 

The  soldiers*  huts  or  tents  were  placed  25  deep ;  each  was  eight 
feet  square,  and  contained  two  men ;  the  depth  of  the  encampment, 
including  the  depdts,  the  officers'  tents,  and  the  cross  streets,  was  300 
feet;  and,  including  the  streets,  the  whole  extent  in  front  of  a 
reginaent  consisting  of  13  companies,  each  of  160  men,  was  712  feet 
Originally,  it  seems,  the  officers'  tents  were  placed  in  front  of  those 
occupied  by  the  men;  but  Sir  James  Turner  states  that  Henry  of 
Nassau  chaugfrd  that  custom,  and  caused  them  to  be  placed  in  the  rear, 
OS  they  are  at  present,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  might  be  enabled  to 
liave  more  easy  access  to  the  parade  in  front  of  the  line.  (Grose,  ii 
pp.  213,  214.)  ^ 


The  great  extent  of  the  space  which,  for  the  reasons  before  men- 
tioned, IB  xmavoidably  occupied  by  an  army  in  the  field,  renders  it,  in 
most  cases,  impossible  to  fortify  the  site  of  the  encampment  by  a 
continuous  line  of  parapet  like  that  with  which  the  Roman  armies 
surrounded  themselves  on  taking  up  a  defensive  position ;  and  the 
security  of  a  modem  army  against  surprises  is  now  obtained  pna- 
cipally  by  the  situation  being  difficult  of  access,  from  streams,  manhts, 
or  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  by  keeping  numerous  advanced 
posts  to  watch  all  the  approaches  by  which  an  enemy  mig^t  arrive  at 
the  camp. 

There  are,  however,  some  circumstances  which  render  it  indispeo- 
sablethat  an  encampment  ahoiild  be  strengthened  by  fortifications; 
as  when  the  troops  are  inexperienced  or  the  army  is  deficient  in 
cavalry ;  but  chiefly  when  a  position  is  occupied  which  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  hold,  because  the  possession  of  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  enemy.  The  latter  may  then  be  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  attacking  the  encampment  at  a  disadvantage,  or  of 
suffering  a  loss  of  valuable  time  in  making  the  movements  nece»aiy 
to  turn  it.  In  these  oases,  every  resource  of  the  engineer  in  the  c*m- 
struction  of  works  and  in  obstructing  the  approaches  should  be  put  in 
practice  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  resistance  which  the  anny 
may  be  capable  of  making. 

A  continuous  line  of  works  may  therefore  be  admissible  for  an  army 
inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  provided  the  extent  of  the  line  be  not 
so  great  as  to  prevent  the  intrenchments  from  being  sufficiently 
manned  in  every  part;  but  a  camp  so  fortified  would  possess  no 
advantages  for  an  army  which  is  strong  enough  to  assume  the  oflfenaTe 
on  a  favourable  occasion  presenting  itself ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  in 
this  case,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  construct  merelv  a  few  redoubts  in 
situations  from  whence  a  fire  of  artilleir  might  be  directed  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  approaches,  while  the  disposable  force  of  the 
army  might  be  kept  in  masses  ready,  at  a  proper  time,  to  make  a 
movement  to  the  £ront  through  tiie  intOTvals  between  the  works. 

This  principle  does  not,  till  lately,  appear  to  have  been  well  unde^ 
stood ;  and  the  cautious  spirit  with  which  a  campaign  was  conducted 
during  the  18th  century  contrasts  strongly  with  the  bold  measures 
generally  pursued  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  MarsKil  Daun,  though 
always  superior  in  nimtib^  to  the  Prussians,  intrenched  himself  with 
the  utmost  anxiety ;  and  in  1759,  when  he  took  up  a  position  near 
Dresden,  though  the  King  of  Prussia  had  lost  the  battle  of  Kuner»- 
dorf ,  and  the  Austrian  army  was  encamped  upon  steep  rocks,  covered 
by  a  stream  difficult  to  pass,  yet  the  marshal  surrounded  himself  with 
works  so  numerous,  that  even  the  smallest  paths  were  protected  by 
them,  and  so  strong,  that  twenty  years  afterwards  ihej  were  in  exist- 
ence. But  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  intrenched  camps  was  th;^t 
which,  in  1761,  the  King  of  Prussia  took  up  at  Buntzelwitz,  in  order 
to  oover  Breslau.  This  camp  was  formed  within  a  chain  of  lulJs  pro- 
tected on  three  sides  by  streams :  six  salient  points  on  the  contour 
were  fortified  by  bastions,  the  fires  from  which  would  hive  flanEed 
the  intermediate  parts  of  the  line,  and  these  were  further  protected  by 
fiiches,  constituting  a  sort  of  broken  curtain  between  every  two 
redoubts.  Nearly  180  pieces  of  artillery  were  planted  to  defend  the 
avenues,  and  the  camp  was  surrounded  by  abatis  and  other  obstacle^ 
by  which  the  approach  of  an  enemy  might  be  impeded.  (Joniini, 
'  Traitd  des  Qrandes  Operations  Militaires,'  tom.  iv.)  Such  intrench- 
ments,  however,  avail  nothing  when  the  army  is  not  commanded  by  a 
man  of  great  military  genius.  The  French  camp  at  Malplaquet,  in 
1709,  is  stated  to  have  been  fortified  with  a  triple  line,  oonsbBting  of 
breaatworks,  hedges,  and  felled  trees ;  it  was  forced,  however,  though 
with  great  loss,  by  the  allies  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  during  the  war  in  Spain,  which  in  general 
was  distinguished  by  inattention  to  the  means  of  strengthening  the 
positions  occupied  by  the  troops,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  an 
intrenched  camp  was  afforded  in  that  which  the  British  army  occupied 
before  Lisbon  in  1810.  This  consisted  of  a  double  line  of  detached 
redoubts  constructed  on  all  the  commanding  points  of  ground,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  four  great  roads  and  the  accessible  passes  by 
which  the  enemy  could  approach  to  that  city.  The  first  line  began  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Zizandra  on  the  Atlantic ;  it  crowned  the  heightd 
above  Torres  Vedras,  and  following  the  chain  of  Monte  Gra^a,  ex- 
tended to  the  Tagus  at  Alhandra,  its  whole  length  being  about  29 
miles.  The  second  was  about  six  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  first ;  it 
began  at  the  mouth  of  the  S.  Lorenzo,  on  the  ocean,  passed  over  the 
heights  at  Mafra,  Montechique,  and  Bucellas,  and  reached  the  Tagu^, 
at  Quintella^  its  whole  extent,  in  length,  being  about  24  miles.  The 
weakest  part  seems  to  have  been  the  valley  of  Calhandria,  near  the 
Tagus,  on  the  exterior  line ;  but  this  part  was  afterwards  strungthened 
by  a  double  row  of  abatis,  besides  breast-worka  of  earth  and  thick 
stone  walls.  When  the  lines  were  completed,  they  consisted  of  152 
redoubts,  armed,  in  all,  with  534  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  re^iuired 
above  34,000  men  for  their  garrisons.  The  disbursements  for  their 
constniction  amounted  to  nearly  100,000^.  (Colonel  Jones/ Memo- 
randa on  the  Lines  about  Lisbon/  p.  107.)  [Loss  of  Istiucnchmo-t  ; 
MiLiTABT  Positions.] 

ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING  (^icav«rriiri&,  enoaiistike)  is  a  kind  of 
painting  much  in  vogue  among  the  ancientis,  in  whidi  by  heating  or 
burning  in  (as  the  Greek  term  implies),  the  oolours  were  rendered  per- 
manent  in  all  their  original  splendour.    In  speaking  of  encaustio 
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pftintiQg,  the  use  of  wax  as  a  yehicle  is  usually  understood,  though  it  is 
not  impUed  in  the  term.  Encaustic  painting  with  wax  and  naphtha  as 
TehicleB  was  practised  among  the  Egyptians,  but  as  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson observes  ('  Anc.  Egyptians/  iii.  812),  **  the  time  when  it  was 
&rst  known  there  is  uncertain,  nor  can  we  conclude  from  a  specimen  of 
Greek  time  that  the  same  was  practised  in  the  Pharaonic  age."  Among 
the  Greeks  it  was  practised  from  a  yery  early  period,  but  there  has 
been  much  discussion  among  the  learned  as  to  the  methods  employed 
and  the  materials  used  by  theuL  Pliny,  in  his  '  Natural  History ' 
(xxxv.  39),  gives  a  short  account  of  the  invention  and  nature  of  this 
art  He  says,  **  Ceris  pingere  ac  picturam  inurere,  quis  primus  excogi- 
taverit  non  constat."  But  though  he  expressly  says  wax,  some  persons 
have  imagined  that  by  eerU  he  here  means  some  composition  different 
from  wax,  and  capable  of  bearing  the  fire,  and  that  inurere  means  to 
enamel.  In  a  succeeding  copter  (41)  he  says  that  there  were  ancientiy 
tvro  modes  of  encaustic  paintingi  "  cera  et  in  ebore,  oestro,  id  est, 
vinculo,  donee  classes  pingi  coepere.  Hoc  tertium  accessit,  resolutis 
igni  ceris,  penecillo  utendi."  The  two  ancient  kinds,  "  with  wax  and 
on  ivory,"  seem  to  have  been  both  executed  by  means  of  a  "  oestrum, 
that  is,  a  graver.*'  The  use  of  a  brush  in  encaustic  painting  was  not 
introduced  till  ships  began  to  be  painted,  **  the  wax  being  melted  by 
fire."  It  has  been  foimd  extremely  difficult  to  explain  theee  three 
processes  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Of  the  two  most  ancient  kinds, 
the  first  appears  to  have  resembled  painting,  at  least  in  its  results ;  the 
iiecond  to  have  been  either  merely  applying  on  a  small  scale  and  in  a 
more  careful  manner  the  coarser  mode  of  encaustic  painting  on  wood, 
or  eLse  what  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  describes  as  ('  Materials  for  a  Hist. 
of  Painting  in  Oil,'  p.  151) ''  a  sort  of  intaglio  filled  in  with  tints."  The 
third  kind,  with  a  brush,  and  melting  the  wax  by  fire,  continued  in  use 
&lm(»t  or  quite  to  the  revival  of  painting  in  the  15th  century. 

The  Marchese  Haus  ('  Pittura  all'  Encausto '),  assuming,  with  Pliny, 
three  kinds  of  encaustic  painting,  distinguishes  as  an  essential  point, 
whether  the  oestrum  (style,  or  graving  tool)  or  the  pencil  was  employed 
in  the  execution.  In  the  first  mode,  the  wax  was,  he  supposes,  melted, 
mixed  with  as  much  earth  colour  finely  powdered  as  it  could  imbibe, 
and  then  this  was  spread  on  wood,  or  on  a  wall,  with  a  hot  spatula. 
When  it  became  cold,  it  was  the  ground,  in  which  the  designer  cut  the 
lines  with  a  cold  pointed  tool  (style,  oestnmi),  and  thus,  properly 
speaking,  it  was  not  the  painting  but  the  wax  ground  that  was  burnt 
iQ,  and  the  name  encaustic  was  improperly  given  to  the  painting.  But 
a  more  probable  explanation  is,  that  by  means  of  a  style  the  colours 
prepared  with  wax  were  laid  on  to  the  prepared  ground  of  the  panel, 
and  then  toned  down  and  blended  by  a  hot  iron,  the  flat  end  of  the 
oestrum  being  probably  used  for  the  pm-pose.  But  the  final  burning 
in,  or  inustion,  as  it  is  technically  called^  appears  to  have  been  an 
e&^ntial  part  of  the  process. 

With  regard  to  the  second  kind,  encaustic  painting  on  ivory,  Professor 
Grand,  of  Florence,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  encaustic 
painting,  suggests  ('Die  Malerey  der  Griechen,'  Dresden,  1811)  that 
when  the  practice  of  drawing  on  hard  wax  had  been  brought  to  some 
degree  of  perfection,  they  proceeded  to  apply  it  on  a  small  scale  to 
ivory,  which  was  at  Uiat  time  in  the  highest  estimation.  Ivory  tablets 
nrere  therefore  covered  with  red  or  black  wax,  and  the  design  cut  in  it 
with  the  style,  the  object  being  to  use  the  clear  and  smooth  surface  of 
the  ivory  for  the  lines,  that  they  might  look  the  more  beautiful.  This 
therefore  was  nothing  more  than  applying  to  ivory  what  had  previously 
been  done  on  wood,  or  walls.  But  the  probability  seems  much  greater 
that  this  second  mode  was  a  species  of  intaglio  :  "  The  outlines  first 
drawn  on  waxed  ivory  (for  the  facility  of  correcting  them  where  neces- 
sary) were  afterwards  engraved  in  the  substance ;  and  the  finished  and 
shadowed  design  was  filled  in  with  one  or  more  colours ;  being  ulti- 
nutely  covered  with  a  wax  varnish  by  the  aid  of  heat.  Works  so  pro- 
duced must  have  resembled  the  nieMs,  or,  on  a  small  scale,  the  sgraffiti 
of  the  Italians,  and  were  no  doubt  quite  as  excellent . . .  The  heated 
instrument  with  which  the  wax  tints  were  blended  was  called  rhabdum : 
it  was  probably  flat  at  one  end  (like  the  extremity  of  the  stylus) ;  its 
furms  and  sizes,  indeed,  may  have  been  as  varied  as  those  of  brushes 
now.  The  encaustic  painter  who  used  the  rhabdion  or  oestrum  (for 
the  terms  are  employed  sometimes  indiscriminately)  was  provided  with 
a  box  with  compartments,  in  which  the  variously  tinted  cakes  or  sticks 
of  wax  colours  were  kept.  The  canterium  was  not  necessary;  the 
rhabdion,  heated  in  a  small  furnace  kept  at  hand,  supplied  its  place." 
(Eastlake,  pp.  149-54.) 

The  thii^  kind  is  the  applying  the  colours  with  the  brush  or  pencil. 
With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  this  was  executed,  opinions 
again  differ.  The  received  notion  seems  to  be  that  the  wax  was  dis- 
^Ived,  the  colours  mixed  with  it,  and  laid  on  with  the  pencil,  and 
the  painting  then  finished  by  careful  approximation  to  the  fire  whence 
this  kind  of  i»int.ing  became  properly  encaustic.  For  this  purpose  a 
hot  iron,  or  a  pan.  of  coals  (cauterium)  was  used.  The  painting  was 
commonly  executed  on  wood,  but  also  on  walls.  The  point  on  which 
there  has  been  most  difference  of  opinion  among  later  writers  who 
have  treated  of  this  third  mode  is,  as  to  the  means  adopted  for  mixing 
the  wax  with  the  colours  so  as  to  allow  of  their  being  used  with 
a  brush.  The  modes  suggested  are  resolvable  into  three :  "  1.  The 
solution  of  wax  by  a  lixivium,  or  in  more  general  terms,  by  any  means 
which  will  allow  of  the  pigment  being  mixed  with  water.  2-  The 
eolution  by  means  of  heat  in  a  fixed  oil     3.  The  solution  by  means  of 


an  essential  oil."  (Eastiake.)  For  aU  of  these,  oertain  authorities  may 
be  cited,  but  the  last  is  that  which  on  the  whole  appears  to  be  the  most 
feasible;  and  it  accords  most  with  modem  practice  and  chemical 
analysis.  Wilkinson,  we  have  seen,  states  that  in  the  encaustic 
painting  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  wax  and  naphtha  were  found. 

When  painting  had  been  greatly  improved  by  tiie  invention  of  the 
pencil,  a  new  method  of  encaustic  was  attempted.  Encaustic  wax 
painting  had  hitherto  been  designing  on  a  coloured  ground  :  it  now 
became  painting  with  wax  colours  burnt  in.  When  the  artist  had 
laid  on  the  wax  ground,  and  traced  the  outlines  with  the  style,  he 
proceeded  to  the  colouring.  From  the  wax  mixed  with  the  colours  he 
separated  with  the  hot  style  as  much  as  he  wanted  to  cover  a  certain 
space,  and  spread  it  over  the  ground,  put  a  second,  third,  &c.y  colour 
next  the  first,  so  that  he  had  local  tint,  half  tint,  and  shade  together, 
which  he  softened  into  each  other  with  the  hot  style. 

Encaustic  painting  did  not  come  into  use  among  the  Greeks  until 
after  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  the  arts  were  beginning  to  decline. 
The  works  of  all  the  greatest  painters  had  been  executed  in  tempera, 
and  tempera  painting  therefore  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  higher 
branch  of  the  art.  For  small  works,  however,  encaustic  was  regarded 
as  the  superior  method,  and  the  smaU  painted  tablets  of  Pausias,  and 
the  portraits  of  the  female  painter  Lala,  of  Cyaicum,  were  held  in 
great  estimation.  But  large  pictures  were  also  produced  in  encaustic, 
in  Greece ;  and  ceilings  and  walls  were  painted  in  encaustic.  Among 
the  Romans,  encaustic  painting,  or  at  any  rate  planting  with  wax 
colours,  was  so  general  that  oene  oame  to  be  an  ordinary  term  for 
painters'  colours.  Encaustic  painting  continued  to  be  practised 
during  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empire,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  mode  except 
mosaic ;  but  eventually  this  last  seems  almost  to  have  superseded  it. 
Encaustic  was  not  wholly  abandoned,  however,  as  late  as  the  14th 
century,  though  references  to  it  in  that  and  the  previous  centuries 
are  extremely  rare.  Before  its  final  extinction  the  practice  of  using 
a  wax  varnish  with  a  final  inustion  appears  to  have  been  more 
prevalent  than  that  of  encaustic  paintixig  proper. 

After  the  whole  art  of  encaustic  painting  had  long  been  lost,  the 
memory  of  it  was  recovered  by  Count  Caylus,  in  France,  who  announoed 
to  the  Academy  of  Painting  the  method  of  painting  in  wax  in  1752 : 
a  Mr.  Bachelier  however  had  actually  painted  a  picture  in  wax  in  1749, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  tne  art  and  secret  of  wax  painting ; 
and  he  was  the  first  who  communioated  to  the  public  the  method 
of  performing  the  operation  of  inustion,  which  chiefly  characterises 
encaustic  painting.  The  count  kept  his  method  secret  for  a  time,  and 
in  1754,  exhibited  at  the  Louvre  a  head  of  Minerva  painted  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancients.  This  was  much  admired,  and  it  was  affirmed 
that  in  wax  painting  the  colours  were  more  permanent,  purer,  and 
brighter  than  in  oil  painting  :  an  account  of  his  procedure  was  pub- 
lished  in  the  '  Encyclop^die/  art.  Encaustique.  Several  other  persons 
made  essayk  in  this  art,  one  of  the  most  inde&ktigable  being  the  Abate 
Yinoenzo  Requeno,  who  painted  several  works,  and,  in  1784,  published 
a  book  on  the  subject,  wnich  was  reprinted  with  additions  at  Parma, 
in  2  vols.  Svo.  He  was  followed  by  painters  and  arclusologists  at 
Venice,  Verona,  Milan,  and  Rome,  in  each  of  which  cities  several 
works  were  executed  in  encaustio,  and  accounts  of  greater  or  less 
length  and  value  published  descriptive  of  the  processes  employed. 
After  a  time,  the  attempts  proving  unsatisfactory,  the  process  fell  into 
neglect,  but  some  thirty  years  back  it  was  again  revived  with  con- 
siderable energy  at  Munich,  xmder  the  patronage  of  the  late  king 
Ludwig,  of  Bavaria,  and  several  public  and  private  apartments  were 
painted  in  it.  The  fashion  spread  to  Berlin,  Heldelb^,  Vienna,  and 
wherever  the  influence  of  the  revived  German  school  penetrated.  It 
has  also  been  followed  to  some  extent  in  France ;  and  many  encaustic 
works  have  been  executed  of  late  yean  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  The 
modes  adopted  by  the  painters  of  these  countries  have  been  very 
various,  but  in  all  wax  has  been  the  distinctive  vehicle,  and  almost 
invariably  the  wax  has  been  dissolved  in  turpentine  or  some  other 
essential  oil  (at  least  for  mural  painting)  and  coarse  mastic  or  other  resin 
has  been  used  for  strengthening  the  vehicle  with  which  the  colours 
are  laid  on  the  wall.  The  final  inustion  is  omitted  in  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses. Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  many  of  the  most  promising 
works  executed  in  it,  the  process  has  its  admirers  and  advooates ;  and 
many  still  believe  that,  with  some  improvements  in  the  methods 
hitherto  adopted,  it  is  capable  of  being  rendered  the  most  permanent, 
as  well  as  the  most  briltiant,  style  of  painting.  But  it  is,  perhaps, 
more  fitted  for  decorative  work  than  for  painting  of  a  higher  order. 
The  complexities  of  the  manipulation  must  cramp  the  hand  of  the 
painter,  and  the  firmness,  decision,  and  sharpness  of  touch — ^that  indi- 
viduality of  handling  in  fact — which  are  so  great  a  charm  in  the  work 
of  a  great  painter,  can  hardly  be  attainable  in  a  prooess  the  last  stage 
of  which  removes  all  traces  of  the  pencil.  For  decoration  this  artistic 
individuality  is  leas  required,  and  the  wannth  and  glow  of  the  oolours, 
the  shining  surface,  as  well  as  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
cleaned,  are  greatly  in  its  favour.  The  fullest  account  of  the  modem 
process,  and  that  which  judiciously  carried  out  promises  to  be  most 
successful,  is  that  of  M.  J.  P.  de  Montabert, '  Traits  Complet  de  la  Pein- 
ture,*  vol.  viii.  p.  526,  &c.  The  work  of  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  quoted 
above,  should  also  be  referred  to ;  and  much  of  value  on  the  history  of 
the  art,  and  on  the  ancient  and  modem  procefsses,  will  be  found  in  the 
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following  works,  which,  with  those  given  above,  will  supply  ample 
references  if  it  be  desired  to  cany  the  inquiry  farther  :  Millin, '  Die- 
tionnaire  dee  Beaux  Arts'  (art.  Encaustique) ;  Durosiez, '  Manuel  du 
Peintre  It  la  Cire  *  (Par.  1844) ;  Raoul  Rochette,  '  Peinture  In^dites ' 
(Par.  1836) ;  Letronne,  '  Lettres  d'lm  Antiquaire  k  un  Artiste '  (Par. 
1840) ;  John, '  Die  Malerei  der  Alten  *  (Berlin,  1886) ;  Wiegmann, '  Die 
Malerei  der  Alten;'  Miiller,  '  Archaologie  der  Kunst,'  §  320;  and 
Reports  of  ConmuBsioners  of  Fine  Arts. 
ENCAUSTIC  TILES  AND  PAVEMENTS.     [Tiles  ahd  Pavi- 

MXlfTS.] 

ENCEINTE  IB  the  term  applied  in  fortification  to  the  works  of  the 
hody  of  the  place;  or  the  first  belt,  or  line  of  ramparts  (generally  con- 
tinuous), which  surround  the  place. 

ENCKE'S  COMET.    [Comets.]     ^ 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA;  ENCYCLOPBDIE.    [Dictiokabt.] 

ENDECAGON,  a  figure  of  eleven  sides. 

ENDEMIC  (lfiJhyfu>5,  encUmuM,  from  4p,  in  or  among;  and  Hitios, 
people,  that  which  is  among  a  people).  By  this  word  are  expressed 
those  peculiar  forms  of  dis^e  which  arise  spontaneously,  as  it  is 
termed,  in  a  country  or  in  particular  localities,  and  which  are  ordinarily 
produced  by  the  peculiar  climate,  soil,  air,  water,  &c.  Thus,  ague  is 
the  endemic  disease  of  marshy  countries  or  localities;  the  swelled 
throat  or  bronchocele  is  endemic  in  the  Alps,  and  the  plica  in  Poland. 
The  word  bears  pretty  much  the  same  signification  in  relation  to  the 
diseases  of  a  country  that  Uie  term  indigenous  does  to  its  plants.  It 
is  used  in  contradistinction  to  epidemic,    [Epidemic] 

ENDOCARDITIS,    f Hkabt,  Diseases  op.] 

ENDORSEMENT.    [Bill  of  Exchanoe.] 

ENDOSMOSE  is  the  attraction  through  an  animal  or  vegetable 
membrane  of  thin  fluid  by  a  denser  fluid.  M.  Dutrochet  found  that  if 
he  filled  the  swimming  bladder  of  a  carp  with  thin  mucilage  and 
placed  it  in  water,  the  bladder  gained  weight  by  attracting  water 
through  its  sides :  to  this  phenomenon  he  gave  the  name  of  Sndos- 
mote  (from  ivZov  and  oN7fu>x).  He  also  found  that  if  he  filled  the  same 
bladder  with  water  and  placed  it  in  thin  mucilage,  it  lost  weight,  its 
contents  being  partially  attracted  through  its  sides  into  the  surround- 
ing mucilage ;  this  counter  phenomenon  he  named  Exagmote  (from  ^{ 
and  wriMs),  The  same  circumstanoes  were  seen  to  occur  in  the  trans- 
mission of  fluids  through  the  tissue  of  plants ;  it  was  found  possible  to 
gorge  parts  of  vegetables  with  fluid  by  merely  placing  them  in  water, 
and  to  empty  them  again  by  rendering  the  fluid  in  which  they  were 
placed  more  dense  thui  that  which  they  contained.  It  was  also  ascer- 
tained that  this  phenomenon  took  place  with  considerable  force : 
Dutrochet  says  that  water  thickened  with  sugar  in  the  proportion  o| 
1  part  sugar  to  2  parts  water,  was  productive  of  a  power  of  endos- 
moee  capable  of  sustaining  a  column  of  mercury  of  127  inches,  or  the 
weight  of  44  atmospheres. 

This  phenomenon  is  by  its  discoverer  considered  sufficient  to 
explain  many  of  the  movements  of  the  fluids  both  of  plants  and  auimals; 
his  first  book  upon  the  subject  is  entitled  '  L' Agent  imm^diat  du 
Houvement  Vital,  d^voil^  dans  sa  nature  et  dans  son  mode  d'action 
chez  les  V^gdtaux  et  chez  les  Animaux,'  Paris,  1826,  and  in  his  nume- 
rous more  recent  writings  he  sustains  the  same  opinion.  To  the  effeott 
of  endosmose  he  refers  the  motion  of  sap ;  the  sleep  of  leaves ;  the 
various  directions  taken  by  plants  under  the  influence  of  external 
agents,  such  as  turning  to  the  light  or  away  from  it;  many  kinds  of 
irritability  ;  the  attraction  of  fluids  to  particular  points,  and  the  like. 
That  Dutrochet's  arguments  are  extremely  ingenious,  and  his  observa- 
tions highly  ciirious,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  we  agree  with  De  Candolle, 
that,  supposing  this  celebrated  physiologist's  views  to  be  correct,  we 
must  stUl  have  recourse  to  vital  force  as  the  great  and  inexplicable 
cause  of  all  such  phenomena.  When  organic  tissue  dies,  it  does  not 
lose  its  mere  hygrometrical  powers,  nor  do  its  tubes  cease  to  exert  their 
capillarity,  but  no  more  vital  movement  of  fluids  takes  place;  yet 
mere  endosmose  will  take  effect  through  dead  membranes,  as  is 
proved  by  the  instrument  called  an  endotmometer,  [Osmometsb]  We 
can  only  then  allow  endosmose  to  be  one  of  the  powers  which,  in  com- 
bination with  vital  force,  assist  in  producing  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  life. 

Dutrochet  considers  endosmose  to  be  owing  to  what  he  calls  inter- 
capiUary  electricity,  groxmding  his  opinion  partly  upon  the  experiment 
of  Porret,  who  found  that  when  two  liquids  of  difierent  levels  are 
separated  by  a  membrane,  they  may  be  brought  to  a  level  by  establish- 
ing an  electrical  current  between  the  two,  thus  rendering  the  mem- 
brane permeable;  and  partly  upon  experiments  of  lus  own.  But 
M.  PoiMon,  on  the  contrary,  has  demonstrated  that  endosmose  may  be 
the  result  of  capillary  attraction  joined  to  difierences  in  the  affinity  of 
heterogeneous  substances.    ('  Ann.  de  Chim.,'  vol.  85,  p.  98.)  - 

The  more  recent  development  of  this  subject  will  be  given  under 
Osmose,  to  which  we  referred  under  Capillary  Attraction  ;  but  we 
may  here  remark,  that  the  phenomena  of  endosmosis  and  exoemosiB, 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  process  of  liquid  diflfusion.    [Dir- 

FUSION.] 

ENDOWMENT.    [Dower;  Vicabaob.] 
ENEMATA.    [Clysters.] 
ENFEOFFMENT.    [Feoffment.] 

EN  FILADE  is  the  tenn  applied  to  a  fire  of  artUlery  or  musketiy  when 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  an  enemy's  line  of  troops,  or  when 


made  from  any  battery  to  the  interior  of  an  enemy's  rampart  or  trench 
in  the  direction  of  its  length.  When  an  artillery  fire  i»80  employed 
by  the  besiegers  of  a  fortress,  the  intention  is  to  dismount  the  gons  of 
the  defenders ;  and  this  end  it  accbmphshes  with  more  certainty  than 
if  the  fire  were  directed  from  the  front  towards  the  mouths  of  the 
embrasures,  both  because  the  side  of  a  gun-carriage  presents  a  larger 
surface  than  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  to  the  action  of  the  shot,  and 
because  the  same  shot  may  take  effect  against  two  or  more  gum 
placed  upon  the  same  line  of  rampart,  or  sweeping  along  the  whole 
length  of  parapet,  though  misBing  one  gun  may  take  efifoct  on  another. 
An  enfilading  fire  of  artillery  is  also  used  by  the  besiegen  to  destroy 
the  palisades  or  other  obstacles  behind  a  glacis,  and  to  prevent  the 
defenders  from  remaining  at  their  parapets.  Wlien  employed  by  the 
defenders  of  a  fortress,  it  lb  intended  to  sweep  any  of  the  besiegers' 
trenches  which  may  &om  necessity,  or  through  the  fault  of  the 
engineer^  lie  in  a  direction  tending  towards  some  part  of  the  ramparti 
of  the  fortress. 

The  destructive  effects  of  an  enfilading  fire,  when  directed  against 
the  guns  on  a  rampart,  are  diminished  by  constructing  tiaverses  aooai 
the  rampart  at  intervals,  or  by  placing  the  guns  in  blindages.  And.  to 
avoid  such  fire  in  the  trenches  of  the  besiegers,  the  practice  is  to  form 
those  trenches  in  sig-zag  directions,  tending  alternately  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  general  line  of  the  approaches,  so  that,  if  produced,  they 
may  fall  on  the  exterior  of  all  the  ramparts  from  whence  a  fire  might 
be  directed  towards  the  approaches :  when  this  is  not  possible  it 
becomes  necessary  to  raise  traverses  in  such  trenches  as  are  thua 
exposed  to  the  fire. 

In  Sir  John  T.  Jones's  Journals  of  the  Sieges  in  Spain,  there  is  given 
an  account  of  the  ingenious  attempt  made  by  a  French  coiporal  to 
cause  one  of  the  trenches  of  the  besiegers  before  Badajos  to  be 
enfiladed  by  the  guns  of  the  fortress :  the  man  contrived  secretly  in 
the  evening  to  displace  on  the  ground  the  tracing  cord  which  the 
British  engineer  had  stretched  in  order  to  indicate  the  intended  direc- 
tion of  the  trench ;  and  the  attempt  only  failed  because  the  oflicer 
who  came  on  duty  for  the  night  accidentally  discovered,  before  dark* 
ness  came  on,  the  error  in  the  position  of  the  line.    [Ricochet.] 

ENFRANCHISEMENT.    [Copyhold.] 

ENGINEERING  (from  the  French  word  ifigitueur)  is  properly  the 
art  of  constructing  and  using  engines  or  machines ;  but  the  term  id  alao 
applied  to  that  of  executing  such  works  as  are  the  objects  of  civil  and 
military  architecture,  in  which  machinery  is  in  general  extensively 
employed. 

A  distinction  has  long  been  made  between  the  dvil  and  militaiy 
engineer ;  and  since  everything  relating  to  the  service  of  artillery  is 
now  confided  to  a  particular  corps,  the  duty  of  the  ipilitaiy  engineer 
may  be  said  to  comprehend  the  construction  of  fortifications,  both 
permanent  and  temporary,  including  the  trenches  and  batteries  re- 
quired in  besieging  places ;  also  of  barracks,  magazines,  and  other 
works  connected  with  warlike  affiurs. 

Of  the  military  engineer  it  may  be  said  that  a  greater  knowledge  of 
the  more  minute  detsuls  of  construction  ia  required  than  would  suffice 
in  the  civil  practitioner ;  because  it  may  happen  that  the  former  it 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  profession  in  some  colony  where  workmen 
adequately  skilled  in  the  mechanical  operations  may  be  wanting.  The 
accomplishment  of  the  work  may  then  become  impossible,  should  the 
officer  not  be  qualified  to  give  the  necessary  instructions  to  those  who 
are  placed  under  his  direction. 

Elf  GINEERING,  CIVIL,  comprehends  the  designing  and  execution 
of  every  great  work  by  which  commerce  and  the  practice  of  the  useful 
arts  may  be  facilitated,  provided  it  be  not  of  an  artistic  or  ornamental 
character.  Thus,  in  creating  or  improving  the  communications  of  a 
country,  the  civil  engineer  would  be  called  upon  to  form  a  road 
through  hills  or  over  valleys  or  rivers,  or  to  excavate  a  canal  in  con- 
nection with  the  waters  by  which  it  may  be  supplied,  and  to  build  the 
locks  for  retaining  the  sur&tce  of  the  water  at  different  levdls,  in  different 
places,  when  the  inequalities  of  ihe  ground  are  considerable.  He  raig« 
embankments  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  or  to  reclaim  the 
land  which  it  may  have  covered,  and  breakwaters  to  break  the  force  of 
the  waves  at  the  mouths  of  natural  harbours.  He  renders  rivers 
navigable  when  their  course  is  obstructed  by  rocks  or  banks;  he  forms 
docks  or  artificial  harbours  where  ships  may  remain  in  security:  he 
executes  the  werks  required  for  the  vrater  supply,  the  draining  and 
lighting  of  towns,  or  the  drainage  and  irrigation  of  the  countiy 
districts,  and  he  is  required  to  penetrate  by  mines  to  vast  depths  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  the  mineral  treasures  contained  within  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.  Such  are  the  occupations  of  this  important  dasB 
of  men;  and  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  they  frequently,  in 
addition,  practise  the  avocation  of  the  machinist  in  executing  the 
presses,  mills,  looms,  and  other  great  machines  employed  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures ;  and  particularly  in  constructing  steam  engines  and 
the  apparatus  by  which  they  are  rendered  available  for  giving  motion 
to  ships,  carriages,  or  machineiy. 

In  France  the  title  of  engineer  is  extended  to  persons  who  are 
employed  for  the  public  service  in  trigonometrical  surveying  in  tht 
interior  of  a  countiy  or  on  the  coasts,  and  in  the  practice  of  naval 
architecture.  The  French  have  thus  a  corps  of  ingdnieuia  g^ognphe^, 
of  ing^nieurs  d'hydrographie,  and  of  ing^nieurs  de  marine. 

EiigiQeering  must  have  originated  with  the  first  applioatiofi  of  a 
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lever  for  the  purpoBe  of  moving  a  mass  of  any  material  which  exerted 
a  resistance  exceeding  the  unaasiated  strength  of  man :  by  observing 
the  efiects  produced  in  operations  of  that  nature,  the  laws  of  the 
action  of  bodies  on  one  another  were  gradually  discovered^  and 
mechanics,  the  science  of  the  engineer,  arose. 

Archimedes,  in  addition  to  the  title  of  geometer,  may  with  justice 
claim  that  of  mechanician  and  engineer ;  and  in  fact  he  is  the  first 
person  who  is  known  to  have  applied  himsef  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
mixed  mathematical  sciences.  Besides  demonstrating  the  fundamental 
proi)erty  of  the  lever,  he  determined  the  centre  of  gravity  in  bodies  of 
certain  forms,  and  the  positions  in  which  bodies  remain  in  equilibrio 
in  a  fluid ;  and  from  the  celebrity  he  acquired  among  the  ancients  by 
the  mechanical  contrivances  which,  according  to  Polybius,  he  put  in 
practice  for  the  defence  of  Syracuse,  we  may  conclude  that  if  those 
contrivances  wen)  not  his  own  inventions,  they  must  have  contained 
improvements  upon  such  as  had  been  in  use  before  his  time. 

Vitruvius  wrote  his  treatise  on  architecture  during  the  reign,  as  it 
is  generally  believed,  of  Augustus.  In  that  treatise  he  describes  the 
manner  of  building  the  walla  and  towers  for  fortifying  towns,  the  con- 
struction of  temples,  basilicas,  theatres,  and  private  dwellings;  he 
describes  the  principal  military  engines  which  were  then  in  use ;  he 
also  gives  some  account  of  machines  for  drawing  and  raising  weights, 
of  engines  for  raising  water,  and  of  mills  turned  by  water  for  grinding 
com.  The  work  may  therefore  be  considered  as  comprehending 
every  important  object  connected  with  engineering  at  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  Now  he  states,  in  the  proem  to  the  first  book,  that 
he  had  been  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  have  the  change  of  the 
warlike  engines;  and  in  another  place,  that  he  had  designed  and 
executed  a  basilica  at  Fanum ;  it  is  evident  therefore  that  he  united 
in  his  person  the  character  of  engineer  and  architect ;  and  among  the 
ancients  the  profession  of  the  former  seems  to  have  been  generally 
included  in  that  of  the  latter.  The  '  machinarius '  was  probably  the 
artificer,  or  the  officer  who  superintended  the  civil  and  military 
machines  at  the  siege  of  a  fortress. 

Of  the  national  works  executed  by  the  ancients,  and  which  are  to  be 
considered  as  properly  falling  within  the  province  of  the  engineer, 
some  of  the  first  of  which  we  have  any  intimation  are  the  sewerage  of 
Nimroud  lately  discovered  by  Messrs.  Botta  and  Flandin ;  and  the 
canal  uniting  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  begun  by  Sesostris,  or,  ac6ording  to  Herodotus,  by  Necos,  the 
son  of  Psammetichus,  and  finished  by  Darius  the  First.  Jlie  canal  of 
Xerxes  across  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  Athos  is  another 
example  of  works  of  this  kind.  The  introduction  of  arches  in  works 
of  magnitude  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  architectural  engineer,  as  the  idea  of  giving  to  blocks  of 
Btone  a  form  which  would  enable  them  to  sustain  themselves  in 
balanced  rest  by  their  mutual  pressures,  the  discovery  of  the  means 
of  arranging  them  on  a'  curve  surface,  and  the  determination  of  the 
magnitudes  of  the  piers  or  abutoients  so  that  the  lateral  pressure  of 
the  vault  might  be  adequately  resisted,  imply  a  higher  degree  of 
intellectual  power  than  is  exhibited  in  covering  a  space  with  a  hori- 
zontal roof.  The  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome  is  probably  the  most  ancient 
example  in  Europe  of  this  scientific  construction;  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  the  various  arches  of  the  Therms)  and  of  other  public 
buildings  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  such  as  aqueducts,  and 
bridges,  attest  the  grandeur  of  the  design,  combined  with  purposes  of 
public  utility,  which  characterised  the  works  of  the  engineers  and 
architects  who  lived  under  the  early  emperors. 

Vitruvius  enumerates  several  Greeks  who  had  written  on  machinery ; 
but  from  his  time  to  that  in  which  Italy  rose  again  to  importance 
after  the  fall  of  the  empire,  Kttle  is  known  concerning  the  state  of 
engineering  in  Europe.  Subsequently  to  the  last-mentioned  epoch. 
Garden,  Ouido  Ubaldi,  Valerius,  and  Galileo,  in  that  country,  and 
Stcvinus,  Huygens,  and  Descart^,  in  the  north,  are  distinguished  as 
cultivators  of  theoretical  mechanics.  Galileo  particularly  deserves 
to  be  named  for  his  discovery  of  the  laws  of  motion,  his  application 
of  the  pendulum  to  the  measiu'ement  of  time,  for  his  theory  of 
projectiles,  and  his  contributions  to  the  science  of  hydraulics  as 
applied  to  engineering.  From  that  time  almost  every  distinguished 
mathematician,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  ihis  coimtry,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  the  mechanical  sciences. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century  the  most 
celebrated  practical  engineers  were  Brunelleschi,  who  built  the  dome 
of  St.  Mary  at  Florence;  Peruzzi,  San  Gallo,  and  Michel  Angelo, 
who  executed  that  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who 
constructed  the  earliest  canal-lock  in  Europe ;  San  Michscli,  the  supposed 
inventor  of  the  bastion  system  of  fortification :  and  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  the  architect  of  St,  Paul's  Cathedral. 

In  Holland  and  in  the  north  of  Italy  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
low  grounds  against  the  inundations  of  the  seas  and  rivers,  and  of 
obtaining  an  inland  navigation  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  gave  rise 
to  the  cultivation  of  that  branch  of  engineering  which  relates  to 
hydraulic  constructions ;  and  the  invention  of  the  lock  for  canals  is 
sometimes  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  latter  country  about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century.  Indeed  we  find  the  profession  practised 
m  those  coimtries  on  an  extensive  scale  when  there  was  not  a  man  in 
England  capable  of  undertaking  the  formation  of  a  canal  to  drain  the 
ground.    Before  the  reign  of  Charles  L  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
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practice  to  send  to  Holland  for  an  engineer  when  any  work  of  that 
nature  was  to  be  undertaken. 

But  the  extension  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country  soon  after 
that  period,  and  the  consequent  augmentation  both  of  its  internal  and 
foreign  commerce,  called  forth  all  the  energies  of  its  inhabitants,  who, 
at  length,  in  the  works  performed  for  faciUtating  the  means  of  com- 
municating between  one  place  and  another,  and  in  the  practice  of  the 
useful  arts,  rose  to  an  eminence  which  other  nations  have  not  been 
able  to  surpass.  Among  the  former  may  be  nientioned  the  numerous 
canals  and  railways  which  intersect  the  country ;  the  majestic  bridges 
executed  in  stone  over  the  Thames ;  in  cast-iron  over  the  Avon,  the 
Thames,  &c. ;  and  those  on  the  suspension  principle  at  the  Menai  and 
at  Hanunersmith.  Among  the  men  in  this  branch  of  engineering  to 
whom  the  nation  is  indebted  arQ  Brindley,  Smeaton,  Jessop,  Telford, 
the  Rennies,  the  Brunels,  and  the  Stephensons. 

The  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  or  rather  its  improvements  In 
1769,  opened  a  new  field  for  the  talent  of  the  engineer  in  the  nume- 
rous  uses  to  which  the  machine  became  applicable.  Before  the  time 
of  Watt  it  had  been  employed  only  as  a  pump  to  raise  water;  but 
this  mechanician,  by  converting  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  beam 
into  a  rotatory  motion,  rendered  it  capable,  not  only  of  replacing  with 
greatly  augmented  energy,  the  power  of  wind,  water,  or  horses,  in 
giving  motion  to  machinery  for  the  purposes  required  in  the  arts,  but 
also  of  serving  as  a  first  mover  for  propelling  vesseb  through  water,  or 
for  drawing  carriages  over  land. 

The  course  of  education  by  which  &  student  may  qualify  himself  to 
become  an  engineer,  whether  civil  or  military,  must  necessarily  com- 
prehend a  greater  extent  both  of  the  pure  and  physical  sciences  than 
would  be  required  for  a  person  who  is  to  follow  any  other  profession. 
It  will  be,  perhaps  for  ever,  a  matter  of  question  how  much  mathe- 
matics should  enter  into  a  school  course  of  engineering,  and  there  are, 
no  doubt,  some  persons  who  contend  that  no  more  is  required  than 
would  serve  to  compute  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  wages  of  labour : 
this,  and  the  observation  of  existing  examples,  being  supposed  by  such 
persons  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
the  profession.  It  is  not,  however,  with  such  a  limited  knowledge 
that  an  engineer  can  be  qualified  to  design  an  important  work,  which 
it  may  be  required  to  conduct  under  new  and  difficult  circumstances. 
Mere  science  certainly  cannot  make  a  man  an  engineer ;  for  analytical 
formulae  relating  to  mechanical  equilibrium  being  necessarily  founded 
on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  materials  are  perfectly  hard,  per- 
fectly smooth,  &c.,  and  that  the  actions  of  bodies  on  one  another  are 
subject  to  invariable  laws,  have  no  practical  utility  unless  corrected  by 
observation  and  experiment.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  diligence  in 
observing  the  results  of  practical  operations  will  never  raise  a  man  to 
proficiency  in  the  art  imless  he  be  gifted  with  very  extraordinary  powers. 
A  judicious  combination  of  Uieory  and  practice  is  indispensable,  and 
such  a  combination  can  only  be  made  by  a  man  in  whom  great  natural 
talent  is  blended  with  all  the  aids  that  the  sciences  can  afford. 

Of  the  military  engineer  it  may  be  said  that  a  greater  knowledge  of 
the  more  minute  and  mechanical  details  of  construction  is  required 
than  would  suffice  for  the  civil  practitioner ;  because  it  may  happen 
that  the  former  is  oUled  upon  to  exercise  his  profession  in  some  colony 
where  workmen  adequately  skilled  in  the  mechanical  operations  may 
be  wanting.  The  accomplishment  of  the  work  may  then  become 
impossible,  should  the  officer  not  be  qualified  to  give  the  necessary 
instructions  to  those  who  are  placed  under  his  direction. 

The  professions  of  an  architect  and  of  an  engineer,  as  they  aro  prac- 
tised at  present,  may  be  said  to  coincide  with  one  another  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  men^bers  of  both  of  them  must  be  able  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  ground  in  which  the  foundations  of  their 
buildings  are  to  be  laid  ;  they  must  be  acquainted  with  the  capacities 
of  different  materials,  wood,  stone,  and  iron,  for  resisting  the  strains  to 
which  such  materials  may  be  exposed,  so  that  sufficient  strength  may 
be  obtained  with  a  due  attention  to  economy ;  and  they  must  equally 
attend  to  the  princples  of  equilibrium  in  their  roo&,  arches,  and  domes, 
arranging  the  beams,  bars,  or  voussoirs  so  that  they  may  remain  at  rest 
with  as  Uttle  strain  as  possible  upon  the  connecting  ties  by  which  the 
joints  are  strengthened.  But  here  the  two  professions  cQverge  from 
one  anoUier ;  for  whilst  the  engineer  has  to  determine,  by  a  process  of 
levelling,  the  profile  of  the  ground  on  perhaps  an  extensive  line  of 
coimtry,  for  a  road  or  a  canal ;  or  has  to  determine  the  forms  and 
dimensions  of  his  retaining  walls,  so  that  they  may  resist  the  pressure 
of  earth  or  water  against  tnem ;  or,  finally,  to  devise  methods  of  ren- 
dering the  action  of  his  moving  powers  uniform,  and  of  transmitting 
them  through  a  train  of  machinery  to  the  place  where  the  effect  is  to 
be  produced, — ^the  architect  is  en^^tged  in  designing  the  external  forms 
and  internal  arrangements  of  edifices,  in  which,  whether  intended  as 
palaces  or  private  dwellings,  or  as  buildings  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  religion  or  of  the  state,  architectonic  beauty  must  be  combined 
with  fitness  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 

ENGLISH  BLUE.    [Copper,  CARBONaTB  of.] 

ENGLISH  RED.    [Colourino  Matters.] 

ENGRAVING,  the  art  of  executing  designs  by  incision  upon  plates 
of  copper,  steel,  or  other  metal,  or  in  relief  upon  wood,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  therefrom  impressions  or  prints  upon  paper.  Although, 
in  this  sense  of  the  term,  the  art  is  only  coeval  with  Uiat  of  printing, 
it  hafl  been  practised  with  a  more  limited  object  from  the  earliest 
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periods  on  record,  in  a  similar  manner  and  with  similar  instruments 
to  those  used  at  the  present  time.  Except  incidentally,  however,  we 
shall  confine  our  attention  in  the  present  article  to  incised  engraving 
on  metal  plates.  Engraving  on  wood ;  on  gems ;  and  of  dies  for  coins 
and  medals  will  be  treated  under  separate  articles.  [Wood  ENauAvnia ; 
Caheo  ;  Intaglio  ;  Coikb  ;  Die-Sinkino  ;  Medals.] 

On  referring  to  sacred  history  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Moses 
rather  detailed  accounts  of  the  character  of  the  engraved  works 
executed  in  his  time,  and  of  the  substances  whereon  they  were 
wrought;  nor  are  we  left  in  ignorance  even  of  the  names  of  the 
practising  artists  among  the  Israelites.  Thus  from  the  book  of  Exodus 
we  learn  that  when  Moses  had  liberated  the  Jews  from  Egyptian 
bondage,  he  was  commanded  to  "  make  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  grave 
upon  it,  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  holiness  to  the  Lord.**  He 
was  also  commanded  "  to  take  two  onyx  stones,  and  grave  on  them  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel  according  to  their  birth,  with  the  work 
of  an  engraver  on  stone,  like  the  engravingB  of  a  signet."  Both  these 
passages  distinctly  imply  the  practice  of  gem  and  seal  engraving,  and 
also  of  engraving  on  metal  plates,  a  knowledge  of  which,  among  other 
arts,  was,  without  doubt,  acquired  by  the  Israelites  during  their 
captivity  in  Egypt;  and  specimens  of  the  art  as  practised  in  that 
nation,  perhaps  at  as  early  a  period  as  that  now  under  notice,  still 
exist.  In  the  book  of  Exodus  also  honourable  mention  is  made  of 
one  Bezaleel,  who  appears  to  have  united  the  callings  of  the  engraver, 
the  jeweller,  and  the  lapidary ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  '*  was  filled  with 
wisdom  of  heart  to  work  all  manner  of  work  with  the  graver,  as  well 
as  to  devise  cunning  works ;  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in 
brass,  and  in  cutting  of  stones  to  set  them."  "  And  it  was  put  into 
his  heart  that  both  he  and  Aholiab  might  teach  them  that  were  filled 
with  wisdom  to  work  all  manner  of  work  of  the  engraver."  These  are 
selected  from  numeroiis  other  passages  in  Scripture  as  sufficiently 
attesting  the  practice  of  several  branches  of  engraving  at  this  early 
period :  from  the  same  source  indeed  we  learn  that  some  of  them,  as 
for  example,  the  engraving  of  signets,  was  practised  at  a  time  anterior 
to  that  of  Moses. 

The  hieroglyphics  and  other  remains  of  Egyptian  incised  work  are 
the  most  ancient  examples  of  the  art  existing,  and  among  the  most 
ancient  relics  of  early  civilisation  now  extant.  The  British  Museum  is 
particularly  rich  in  such  specimens,  some  of  which  are  engraved  on 
metal,  and  have  been  chiefly  found  in  the  coffins  or  cases  of  mummies. 
These  engravings  of  hieroglyphics  on  metal,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
ancient  sarcophagi,  are  evidently  executed  with  similar  instruments  to 
those  now  in  use  :  some  of  the  lines  narrowing  doi^m wards  have  clearly 
been  cut  with  the  lozenge-shaped  graver  now  chiefly  used ;  but  other 
lines,  being  of  the  same  width  through  their  whole  depth,  must  have 
been  produced  with  that  species  of  graver  called  a  scooper,  still  used 
for  effecting  broad  incisions.  Only  a  single  step  indeed  was  needed  for 
the  Egyptisms  to  have  made  the  discovery  of  engraving  in  the  sense  of 
the  definition  at  the  head  of  this  article.  They  used  colotuis  for  various 
purposes,  and  they  made  paper,  but  the  idea  of  filling  the  incisions  in 
their  metal  plates  with  colour  and  taking  off  an  impression  on  paper 
never  occurred  to  them ;  nor  did  it  occur  to  any  other  people  for 
more  than  8000  years  later.  That  only  this  single  step  was  re- 
quired has  been  shown  by  the  fact  of  impressions  being  actually  taken 
on  paper  from  these  Egyptian  engravings:  among  others  from  one 
of  the  Very  oldest  in  the  British  Museum,  a  plate  foimd  in  a  mummy 
chest  by  Dr.  Mead.  Like  the  Egyptians,  the  ancient  Assyrians 
engraved  both  on  stone  and  metal;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to 
take  impressions  from  their  incised  slabs,  but  it  was  in  clay  instead 
of  on  paper,  and  simply  in  relief,  and  not  by  means  of  ink  or  any 
coloured  vehicle. 

From  Herodotus  (v.  49)  we  learn  that  one  of  the  earliest  uses  to 
which  engraving  was  applied  among  the  Greeks  was  the  delineation  of 
maps  on  metal  plates.  He  says  that  "  Aristagoras  appeared  before  the 
king  of  Sparta  with  a  tablet  of  brass  in  his  hsmd,  on  which  was  inscribed 
every  part  of  the  habitable  world,  the  seas,  and  the  rivers ;  and  to  this 
he  pointed  as  he  spokeiof  the  several  countries  between  the  Ionian  Sea 
and  Susa."  The  date  of  this  event  was  500  B.C.  The  engraving  of 
metals  with  incised  patterns  for  ornamental  purposes  was  also  much 
practised  by  the  Greeks.  Among  the  Etruscans,  incised  work  was  much 
in  vogue  from  a  very  remote  period ;  and  prints  which  have  been  taken 
from  Etruscan  mirrors,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  British 
Museum,  sufficiently  attest  the  capacity  of  these  early  engravings  to 
deliver  impressions. 

In  the  peninsula  of  India,  also,  the  art  of  engraving  on  plates  of 
copper  appears  to  have  been  practised  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  would  appear  that  it  was  there  customary  to  ratify  grants  of  land  by 
deeds  of  transfer  actually  engraven  on  plates  of  copper,  as  we  now 
write  them  on  skins  of  parchment.  A  copy  of  one  of  these  very 
interesting  relics  is  given  with  an  English  translation  by  Mr.  Wilkins, 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Asiatic  Researches,'  page  123.  It  is  in  the 
Sanscrit  language,  and  bears  date  twenty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Engraving  was  probably  practised  by  the  Chinese  at  a  still 
earlier  period.  It  would,  however,  be  idle  to  follow  further  among  the 
ancients  a  process  that  may  in  fact  be  said  to  have  prevailed  in  every 
country  where  civilisation  had  made  any  progress. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  incised  engraving  on  metal 
plates  continued  to  be  piirsued  by  Byzantine  artists ;  and  throughout 


the  middle  ages  the  art  was  practised  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Ecclesiastical  instruments  of  various  kinds,  weapom, 
and  articles  of  personal  ornament  and  household  use,  of  medLeT^l 
date  with  engraved  designs,  often  of  admirable  execution,  are  found 
in  almost  every  public  museum,  and  in  numerouf  private  collectiona 
The  metal  sepulchral  slabs,  or  brasses  as  they  are  termed  [Brasses], 
of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  once  so  general  jn  our  own 
churches,  were  executed  entirely  with  the  graver,  and  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  that  a  copper-plate  is  now  engraved  which  is  intended  to 
be  printed  from ;  but  as  they  were  commonly  exposed  to  the  feet  of 
the  congregation,  the  strokes  were  cut  deep  that  they  might  endnrethe 
longer,  and  consequently  very  neat  workmanship  is  not  to  be  ei> 
pected.  Some  of  them,  however,  especially  those  of  the  1 8th  and  llth 
centuries,  bear  evidence  of  considerable  abUity  in  the  workmen. 

We  now  approach  the  period  when  the  invention  of  priiui»g  gave  to 
engraving  a  new  direction,  and  produced  an  effect  on  the  civilisstiao 
of  the  world  as  astonishing  u  it  is  incalculable.  The  chief  obstacle  to 
printing  had  already  been  removed  by  the  manufacture  of  paper  from 
linen  rags,  which  had  become  generally  known  in  Europe  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  14th  century.  It  must  be  remembered,  as  giving  additional 
interest  to  this  subject,  that  it  is  to  a  certain  dan  of  oigraven  that 
we  are  immediately  indebted  for  the  first  printed  books,  which  were 
actually  impressed  from  engraved  wooden  tablets — a  method  which 
was  afterwards  improved  by  substituting  movable  metal  types ;  and 
thus  the  arts  of  engraving  and  printings  at  the  same  time  that  they 
constitute  the  sole  means  by  which  all  kinds  of  knowledge  may  be 
extensively  diffiised,  have  placed  it  within  the  power  of  all  to 
possess  the  thoughts  of  the  best  men  in  literature,  tcienoe,  and  art. 

The  first  prints,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  were  obtained  from 
engraved  wood  blocks.  This  might  naturally  be  expected,  because  the 
process  of  printing  from  such  works  is  so  simple  and  obvious,  not 
requiring  even  a  press,  that  persons  of  reflection  are  astonished,  not 
that  printing  was  invented  so  soon,  but  that  it  had  not  been  discovered 
sooner.  To  obtain  impressions  from  the  inoiMd  hollows  of  an  engraved 
metal  plate,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  much  leas  obvious  process,  requiring 
the  aid  of  a  somewhat  complicated  machine,  called  a  rolling-press.  We 
need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  its  discovery  should  have  been  later; 
and,  indeed,  the  two  processes  are  so  very  different,  that  when  one  was 
discovered  it  did  not  lead  necessarily  to  the  other. 

The  earliest  print  with  a  date  attached  to  it  is  one  known  as  the  Si 
Christophex^  wtnch  is  from  a  wood  block,  and  dated  1423;  but  no 
impression  from  an  engraved  plate  has  been  found  witii  a  date  for 
many  yean  later.  It  Ims  long  been  a  disputed  question  whether  the 
art  of  engraving  on  metal  plates  for  taking  impressions  on  paper  origi- 
nated in  Italy  or  (Germany.  According  to  Vasari,  it  originated  from 
a  discovery  niade  by  Maso  Finneguerra,  a  Florentine  goldsmith  and 
worker  in  niello,  about  the  year  1450 ;  and  this  is  the  view  commonly 
adopted  by  English,  though  contested  by  German,  writers.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  there  has  never  existed  a  doubt  that  the  art  had  its  origin  in 
the  workshops  of  the  goldsmiths  about  the  middle  of  the  I5th  century. 
Many  of  these  goldsmiths  were  niellatori,  or  workere  in  meflo,— a  mode 
of  ornamental  engraving  usually  performed  on  silver  plates,  the  design 
engraved  on  which  was  afterwanis  filled  in  with  a  black  composition, 
wMch  from  its  colour  was  called  by  the  ancients  nigeUum,  a  word  cur- 
tailed by  the  Italians  into  niello.  [Niello.]  This  being  run  into  the 
engraved  lines,  produced  the  effect  of  shadow,  and  had  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  print.  It  was  usual  with  the  artists  who  worked  in 
niello  to  ascertain  the  appearance  of  their  work  at  different  stages 
of  its  progress  by  taking  casts  in  soft  earth  of  the  portions  executed. 
Upon  these  casts  they  pom^  melted  sulphur,  and  thus  obtained  a 
fac-simile  of  their  engraving.  Then,  by  rubbing  a  mixture  of  lamp- 
black and  oil  into  the  design  on  the  sulphur,  they  were  able  to  judge 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  work  previous  to  inlaying  wiUi  the 
nigellum  or  mixture  of  silver  and  lead.  According  to  Vasari  and  the 
Italian  writers,  it  occurred  to  Finneguerra  to  try  if  the  same  result  would 
follow  on  a  piece  of  moistened  paper  if  laid  over  the  design  thus  filled 
with  ink  and  pressed  by  a  roller.  The  experiment  succeeded ;  and  the 
consequence  was  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  new  art  both  in  his 
hands  and  those  of  Baccio  Baldini,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Antonio  Foliar 
juoli,  and  Andrea  Mantegna,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  process. 

Examples  of  these  sulphur-casts  from  nielli  (or  "  sulphurs,"  as  they 
are  technically  designated)  still  exist  in  the  museums  of  the  Continent 
and  also  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  British  Museum  is  one  of 
great  interest  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  engraving,  it  having  been 
taken  from  a  niello  in  Maso  Finneguerra's  famous  Pax,  executed  by 
direction  of  the  Guild  of  Merchants  of  Florence  for  the  Baptistery  of 
that  city,  and  now  in  the  Florence  Museum.  But  the  Imperial  Col- 
lection in  Paris  possesses  an  impression  printed  on  paper  from  the 
silver  plate  of  this  very  Pax,  prior  to  the  insertion  of  the  niello.  Now^ 
it  appears  from  the  great  book  of  the  Meroatanti  of  Florence,  cited  by 
Gaye  ('  Carteggio  inedito  d'artisti  dei  secoli  14, 16, 16.'  8vo,  Firenxe, 
1839,  i  p.  112),  that  this  Pax  was  executed  in  1450,  and  hence  it  has 
been  supposed,  from  that  year  being  given  as  the  date  of  the  discovery, 
and  from  there  existing  both  a  sulphur  and  an  impresBion  on  pap^i 
that  this  is  the  very  plate  upon  which  the  experiment  was  first  tried. 
At  any  rate,  it  has  been  regarded  as  having  "  established  the  claim  of 
the  Italians  to  the  disoovery  of  taking  off  impressions  on  pe^>er  from 
incised  metal  plates." 
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Hcrr  J.  D.  Passavaat,  however,  in  a  work  reoently  issued  ('Le 
Pcmtro-Qraveur/  Leipzio,  1860),  aeemB  once  more  to  have  restored  the 
diiicovery  to  the  Oennant.  There  are,  he  asserts  (p.  192),  in  the 
cabinets  of  Dresden  and  Munich  proofs  from  nielli  executed  by  Qerman 
euj^tivers,  which  leave  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  process  of  taking 
impremions  on  paper  from  engraved  plates  was  practised  in  Oermany 
about  1440.  But  Herr  PSssavant  calls  attention  to  some  recently- 
diiicuvered  prints  from  plates  engraved  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
impressions  on  paper,  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  impression  from 
Finneguerra's  niello,  and  others  eariier  than  any  known  Italian  prints 
The  firat  series  consists  of  a  set  of  seven  prints  of  the  '  Passion/  in 
the  ]K>s8e8sion  of  M.  Kenouvier  of  Montpellier.  Only  one  of  them  is 
dated.  It  represents  the  *  Flagellation  of  Our  Savioiu*/  and  is  inscribed 
1446 :  the  execution  is  rude  and  archaio;  the  contours  are  strongly 
marked ;  and  the  slight  indications  of  shadows  are  expressed  by  hatch- 
ings, short  and  irregular  in  the  flesh  and  the  architectural  details,  but 
longer  in  the  draperies.  A  very  superior  style  is  exhibited  in  a  print 
(in  the  collection  of  Herr  T.  O.  Weigel  of  Leipzic)  of  the  '  Immaculate 
Virgin,'  which  bears  the  data  1451.  Next  in  order  of  antiquity  is  a 
(teries  of  27  subjects  from  the  '  Life  of  Christ/  now  in  the  British 
MiiBenm,  of  which  'The  Last  Supper'  is  dated  1457.  These  are  the 
oldest  impressions  known  from  engravings  properly  so  called,  and  (with 
at  least  one  other  dated  1458)  they  are  all  earlier  than  the  first  Italian 
prints  known,  which  are  those  of  Baccio  Baldini^  and  are  believed  to 
have  been  executed  in  1460. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  prints,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
if  Herr  Passavant's  description  be  correct,  it  is  of  a  much  earlier  date 
than  the  earliest  known  Italian  engraving.  0(  the  second  we  have 
some  doubt.  A  fac-simile  of  it  was  published  in  Naumann's  '  Archiv.' 
for  1858,  and  if  that  is  really  a  fac-simHe  it  wears  a  very  questionable 
appearance.  The  drawing  is  not  only,  as  Passavant  observes,  "  refined, 
and  founded  upon  a  nice  observation  of  nature,**  and  has  "  a  certain 
feeling  of  beauty,"  but  the  delicacy  and  the  beauty  have  a  much  more 
modem  air  than  is  at  all  usual  in  prints  of  a  later  date — those  of  Martin 
Schongauer,  for  instance.  We  should  hardly  think  it  possible  Passavant 
could  be  deceived  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  print,  were  he  not  a 
German,  and  likely  to  look  at  it  therefore  with  somewhat  of  national 
prepossession.  0^  the  other  hand,  the  fac-similist  may  not  have 
copied  fiftithfully,  and  it  is  on  the  side  of  modem  refinement  he  would 
be  likely  to  err.  As  to  his  third  example,  we  believe  (though  he  does 
not  say  so)  that  he  has  not  seen  these  prints  of  the  Passion  in  the 
British  Museum  ooUectioa.  Probably  he  has  obtained  his  knowledge 
of  them  from  Waagen,  who,  in  his  supplementary  volume  ('  Qalleriea 
of  Art,  ftc.,  in  Great  Britain/  iv.  49),  sp«Ju  of  them  as  engravings  from 
metal  plates.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  they  are  printed 
from  metal  plates.  At  the  Museum  they  are  placed  among  the  early 
(German  wood  engravings.  They  are  in  fact  little  more  thui  outlines, 
and  they  have  been  so  fully  coloured  that  the  ink  u  for  the  most  part 
hidden.  At  the  best,  from  the  mode  then  adopted  for  printing  from 
wood  blocks,  it  is  often  very  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  print  is  a  woodcut  or  a  copper-plate  engraving ;  and  in 
this  instance  it  is  not  only  rendered  more  than  usually  difficult  by  their 
being  coloured,  but  the  (difficulty  is  increased  by  their  being  printed  on 
vellum,  so  that  no  help  can  be  got  from  examining  the  back  of  the 
print  On  the  whole  then  we  are  disposed  to  place  most  reliance  on 
the  oldest  of  these  three  prints,  and  if  that  be  authentic  it  is  of  course 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  priority  of  the  Germans. 

Passavant,  indeed,  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Italians  acquired 
the  art  from  the  German  artists,  who  are  known  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  Italy  at  that  time,  and  an  imitation  of  whose  manner 
of  working,  he  says,  is  easily  traceable  in  the  prints  of  the  early  Italian 
engravers.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  resort  to  such  an  hypothesis, 
since  the  Italians  were  not  only  excellent  artists,  but  singularly  expert 
workers  in  niello;  and  the  engraving  of  plates  for  printing  would 
require  very  little  modification  of  the  process  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.  In  the  British  Museum  however  may  be  seen  a  couple  of 
prints  (of  the  existence  of  which  Passavant  takes  no  notice),  which 
show  that  the  early  Italian  engravers  were  accustomed  to  look  to 
Oermany  for  the  materials  of  their  art.  The  oldest  of  these  two  prints 
is  by  the  German  master  of  1466,  and  is  known  as  'Our  Lady  of 
Einsidlen.'  The  other  is  an  anonymous  Italian  x>rint  of  a '  Youth  in 
Armow/  and  is  of  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century.  But  the  remark- 
able circiunstance  about  them  is  that  both  have  been  executed  on  the 
same  plate  of  metal,  as  Mr.  Carpenter  (the  keeper  of  the  drawings  and 
engravings)  discovered  when  arranging  the  early  Italian  and  German 
collections.  The  earlier  engraving  of  the  Master  of  1466  had  of  course 
been  erased  to  make  way  for  the  Italian  engraving ;  but  so  imperfectly 
was  the  erasure  made,  that  portions  of  the  inscription  are  plainly  visible 
on  a  careful  examination  of  the  surface  of  the  lata*  print.  These  two 
^gravings,  with  an  admirable  selection  of  rare  and  choice  specimens  of 
the  Italian  and  German  engravers  of  the  15th  to  the  17th  centuries, 
snd  also  several  nielli,  and  casts  and  paper  impressions  from  them,  are 
exhibited  to  the  public  in  the  centre  of  the  King's  Library.  The 
collection  of  engravings  at  the  British  Museum,  we  may  add,  is 
cxctedingly  rich  in  early  works,  and  in  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
best  engravers ;  and  the  collection  is  admirably  arranged  :  the  portion 
exhibited  is  but  a  sample  of  the  treasures  stored  up  in  the  Print 
Room« 


Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  on  the  merits  or  performances 
of  those  early  masters,  contemporaries  of  Finneguerra,  to  whose  exer- 
tions wo  are  nevertheless  much  indebted  for  the  rapid  approaches  ol 
the  art  towards  excellence.  Of  these,  Baldini,  Botticelli,  and  Andrea 
Mantegna,  have  already  been  named  among  the  Italians ;  while  among 
the  Germans,  copper-plate  engraving  was  very  early  and  very  greatly 
improved  by  Martin  Schougauer,  Israel  Van  Mecheln,  Leydeuwurf, 
Wolgemuth,  &c.  The  succetis  of  the  early  German  engravers  is  not 
surprising  when  we  recollect  that  wood  engraving  had  been  first  practised 
in  that  country  forty  years  earlier,  and  consequently  that  they  had 
anticipated  the  Italians  in  a  knowledge  of  printing-inJt  and  the  press  ; 
nay,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  first  book  printed  at  Rome  (an  edition  of 
Ptolemy's  Geography)  was  also  illustrated  by  the  ^ni  plate  cngraiintji, 
twenty-seven  in  number,  which  were  niai)B,  and  were  executed  there 
by  two  Germans,  SweynhejTU  and  Buckink  ;  the  latter  completing  what 
the  former  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  This  work  is  dated  1478,  but 
was  commenced  in  1472. 

One  of  the  first  books  illustrated  with  designs  on  engraved  plates 
was  indeed  the  production  of  Italian  artiuts ;  this  was  the  work  called 
'  II  Monte  Sancto  di  Dio,'  published  at  Florence  in  1477,  and  illustrated 
with  engravings  by  Baccio  Baldini,  ('  Bartsch,  Peintro-Uravure,  vol.  13, 
p.  189).  An  edition  of  ^Jante's  'Inferno,'  published  at  Florence  in 
1481,  was  also  embellished  with  engravings  by  Baccio  Baldini,  after  the 
designs  of  Botticelli.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  plates  were 
not  printed  on  the  nune  paper  as  the  letter-press,  but  blank  spaces 
were  left  at  the  head  of  each  canto,  over  which  the  prints  were 
pasted. 

Omitting  farther  notice  of  those  early  masters  who  flourished  at 
the  end  of  the  15th,  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  16th  century,  at  the 
commencement  of  which  the  art  was  carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
excellence ;  in  Italy  by  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  and  simultaneously 
by  Albert  Diirer  in  Germany,  and  Lucas  Van  Leyden  in  Holland  :  a 
constelUtion  of  talent,  the  appearance  of  which  marks  the  most 
memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  engraving.  The  great  merit  of 
Marc  Antonio  lay  in  the  correctness  and  beauty  of  his  outline :  so 
great  is  his  excellence  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  believed  that  Baphael 
himself  assisted  him  with  his  own  hand  on  the  copper.  The  character 
of  his  heads  is  admirably  preserved,  and  the  extremities  marked  with 
the  truest  precision ;  but  his  lights  are  not  enriched  with  that  variety 
of  fainter  tones  which  indicate  local  colour,  nor  do  his  prints  possess 
the  harmony  arising  from  the  chiaroscuro  or  the  beauty  of  reflex  Ught. 
[Raimondi,  Marc  Antonio,  in  Bioo.  Div.] 

Our  space  will  not  allow  even  a  list  of  the  engravers  and  painters 
who  engraved  or  etched  (a  mode  of  engraving  hereaiter  to  be  described) 
who  flourished  in  Italy  during  the  two  centuries  which  succeeded  the 
death  of  Maro  Antonio:  the  principal  of  these  however  were 
Agostino  de  Musis,  Marc  de  Ravenna,  Caraglio,  Giulio  Bonasoni,  and 
£nea  Vico,  all  pupils  of  Marc  Antonio ;  Georgio  Ghisi  of  Mantua  and 
his  relatives  Diana  and  Adam  Ghisi,  Cornelius  Cort,  &o.  &a  But 
although  by  these  and  others  the  executive  part  of  the  art  was  con- 
tinually though  slowly  improved,  their  powers  in  design  or  drawing, 
(in  which  the  chief  excellence  of  the  school  at  all  times  consisted) 
declined,  at  least  as  fast  as  they  advanced  in  mechanical  skill,  until  at 
length  in  the  18th  century  the  intellectual  and  mechanical  excellences 
of  the  art  were  united  in  the  works  of  Jaoomo  Frey ;  and  from  that 
time  the  credit  of  engraving  in  Italy  has  been  well  maintained  by 
succeeding  artists.  The  names  of  the  principal  painters  who  have 
practised  engraving  in  Italy  are  Agostino  Carraoci,  Stephano  della 
Bella,  Spagnoletto,  Guercino,  Salvator  Rosa,  Claude  Lorraine,  Swano- 
veldt,  Canaletti,  Piranesi,  &c.  &c. 

In  Germany  engraving  made  more  rapid  strides  towards  excellence, 
in  the  mechanical  parts  of  it;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century  appeared  Albert  Diirer,  a  man  whose  universality  of 
talent  extended  the  boundaries  of  every  department  of  art,  and  carried 
all  to  a  degree  of  perfection  previously  tmknown  in  that  country.  In 
all  that  relates  to  the  executive  part  of  the  art  of  engraving  the  works 
of  Albert  Diirer  deserve  the  highest  praise.  He  carried  his  plates 
indeed  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  finish  than  his  Italian  contemporaries, 
as  his  print  of  '  St.  Jerome  in  the  Room,'  as  it  is  called,  the  execution 
of  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  exceeded,  will  sufficiently  attest.  To 
his  other  honours  has  been  added  that  of  being  the  inventor  of  etching 
by  corrosion,  an  art  which  has  contributed  most  powerfully  to  the 
perfection  of  engraving.  This,  however,  is  at  least  doubtful,  as  there 
are  prints  in  the  British  Museum  (including  one  referred  to  by 
Passavant,  which  we  have  ourselves  examined)  and  in  other  collections, 
of  an  earlier  date  than  those  of  Diirer,  which  have  all  the  appearance 
of  having  been  etched.  The  practice  of  engraving  by  erosion  with  an 
acid  was  widely  practised  centuries  earlier,  and  there  can  be  littlo 
doubt  that  its  obvious  utility  would  soon  lead  the  engravers  of  plates 
for  printing  to  experiment  upon  its  capabilities.  But  if  not  the  dis- 
coverer Diirer  was  one  of  the  earliest  practitioners  of  the  art ;  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  etchings  from  his  hand  being  the  prints  of  '  Christ 
praying  on  the  Mount,'  1515 ;  the  '  Rape  of  Proserpine,'  1516 ;  and  the 
'Cannon  Landscape,'  1518.  All  these  were  evidently  performed  in 
the  very  infancy  of  the  art,  before  the  discovery  of  stopping  out,  as  it 
is  called,  an  expression  which  will  bo  intelligible  to  the  reader  on  a 
reference  to  our  account  of  the  process  of  etching.  On  examining  the 
etchings  of  Albert  Diirer,  we  see  that  they  have  all  been  corroded  at 
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one  biting  in;  which  sufficiently  explains  their  monotonous  appear- 
ance, and  proves  that  stopping  out  was  not  understood,  or  it  would 
have  been  had  recourse  to,  as  its  advantages  could  not  have  been 
overlooked.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  defective  and  monotonous 
tone  occasioned  by  the  want  of  this  knowledge  is  the  reason  that  so 
few  corroded  etcMngs  were  executed  by  Albert  Diirer,  who  must  have 
been  otherwise  fascinated  by  the  facilities  which  this  mode  of  engraving 
offered ;  as  it  is,  his  corroded  etchings  are  much  inferior  to  his  other 
works,  both  on  copper  and  wood.    [DUrer,  Albert,  in  Bioo.  Div.] 

The  principal  German  engravers,  after  Albert  Diirer,  are  his  pupil, 
Henry  Aldegraver,  together  with  Bartholomew  and  Hans  Sebald 
Beham,  Albert  Altdorfer,  James  Bink,  George  Penz,  Virgil  Solis,  &c. 
But  the  history  of  pure  German  art  is  very  short,  for  most  of  these 
German  engravers  travelled  into  Italy  for  improvement,  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  Marc  Antonio ;  several  of  them  are  indeed  his  reputed 
disciples ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  two  schools  may  be  said  to 
have  immediately,  in  some  measure,  blended ;  as  under  the  influence 
of  Italian  taste  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  German  art  in  a  great 
measure  disappeared.  From  the  small  size  of  the  majority  of  the  works 
produced  by  these  German  engravers,  they  are  generally  distinguished 
as  the  "Uttie  masters,"  although  many  large  pUtes  were  executed  by 
them.  • 

Lucas  Jacobs,  best  known  by  the  name  of  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  was 
the  father  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schoob,  and  the  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Albert  Durer,  whose  defects  he  fully  possessed,  while  he 
fell  short  of  his  excellences.*  After  Lucas  Von  Leyden  the  art  was 
maintained  in  the  Low  Countries  by  the  Wierinxes,  the  Sadelers, 
whose  works  are  multifarious,  and  embrace  every  class  of  subject ;  the 
elder  and  younger  Jode ;  Cornelius,  Theodore,  and  Philip  Galle,  and 
Abraham  and  Cornelius  Bloemart.  The  latter,  perhaps  less  actuated 
by  the  commercial  spirit  in  which  the  art  was  at  this  time  practised, 
attempted  improvements  with  success ;  and  by  working  delicate  tints 
on  the  lights,  which  had  hitherto  been  left  only  as  so  many  white 
spots,  he  brought  his  works  to  a  degree  of  finish  and  harmony  not 
previously  attained.  This  arUst  studied  and  indeed  died  at  Rome, 
whither  also  Golteius  travelled  for  improvement,  who  imparted  a 
boldness  to  engraving  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  neat  stiff 
manner  of  his  predecessors.  Goltzius  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and 
drew  the  human  figure  admirably ;  but  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  the 
dry  Gothic  taste  of  his  countrymen,  he  went  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  works  of  Sprangher ; 
and  these  faults  were  exaggerated  and  carried  to  the  extreme  of  bom- 
bast by  the  disciple  of  Goltzius,  Miiller ;  but  the  freedom  with  which 
he  handled  the  graver  is  truly  surprising.  To  these  succeeded  Lucas 
Killian,  Matham,  and  Saenredam ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
17th  century  the  two  Bolswerts,  who  had  formed  their  style  on  that  of 
Goltzius,  improved  themselves  under  the  instructions  of  Rubens. 

Etching,  at  this  period,  was  practised  by  many  of  the  painters  in  the 
Low  Countries  with  great  success ;  and  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  it  is 
principally  to  this  process  that  we  are  indebted  for  those  treasures  of 
art,  the  engraved  works  of  Rembrandt :  not  that  in  his  finished  works  he 
confined  himself  to  etching;  he  also  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
graver  and  the  dry  point.  His  etchings  being  very  numerous,  are  of 
unequal  merit ;  and  many,  the  subjects  of  which  are  of  a  sacred  or 
dignified  nature,  are  debased  by  the  vulgarity  of  the  characters  intro- 
duced :  but  notwithstanding  these  and  other  defects,  his  best  works 
are  greatly  and  deservedly  prized,  for  they  are  inimitably  fine,  and 
possess  the  excellences  of  the  best  paintings,  even  by  his  own  hand, 
in  a  degree  not  equalled  by  the  works  of  any  other  engraver.  To 
mention  the  artists  of  this  school  from  whose  hands  we  have  etchings 
would  be  to  name  nearly  all  the  most  eminent  painters  belonging  to 
it.  Beighem,  Cuyp,  Karl  du  Jardin,  Paul  Potter,  Ruysdael,  Ostade, 
Waterloo,  Adrian  van  de  Veldt,  with  many  others,  have  all  enriched 
the  portfolio  of  the  collector  with  works  of  great  taste  and  skill. 
Among  the  more  professedly  engravers  not  already  noticed  we  must 
mention  Count  Goudt  as  possessing  extraordinary  skill,  although  he 
ciUtivated  the  art  less  as  a  profession  than  for  pleasure.  The  family 
of  the  Visschers  produced  many  and  excellent  works,  from  the 
pictures  of  various  masters;  and  Cornelius  Viaacher  stands  particularly 
distinguished  for  the  accuracy  of  his  drawing  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  has  rendered  the  character  of  the  pictures  after  which  he 
engraved. 

In  France  engraving  has  been  practised  with  pre-eminent  success  in 
the  departments  of  history  and  portraiture.  The  celebrity  of  the 
school  dates  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.;  for  although  sevend 
engravers  had  appeared  before  that  time,  it  was  only  under  the  foster- 
mg  influence  of  that  monarch,  assisted  by  the  fine  taste  of  Colbert,  his 
minister,  that  a  school  arose  surpassing  in  excellence  any  which  had 
preceded  It.  The  family  of  the  Audrans  produced  sU  eminent  en- 
gravers, but  of  these  the  most  distinguished  was  Gerard  Audran.  He 
was  an  admirable  draftsman  himself;  but  the  great  excellence  of  his 
works  m  other  respects  was  enhanced  by  the  absence  of  all  tnanner, 
except  such  as  belonged  to  the  painter  after  whom  he  engraved.  He 
was  the  first  engraver  who  successfully  united,  to  any  extent,  the  use 
?u  *  .??^^®^  ^^  *^®  etching  point,  and  by  thus  availing  himself  of 
tHe  facilities  anamg  from  the  use  of  the  aquafortis,  produced  nume- 
T^^J^yrorka  of  great  excellence  and  some  of  prodigious  size,  among 
which  we  may  mention  the  battles  of  Alexander,  after  Le  Brun,  each 


I  subject  of  the  series  being  engraved  on  three  or  four  Uige  plates. 
The  Abbd  Fontenac  remarks  of  him  that "  far  from  conceiving  that  a 
servile  arrangement  of  strokes,  and  the  too  frequently  cold  and  affected 
clearness  of  the  graver  were  the  great  essentials  of  historical  engraving, 
he  gave  worth  to  his  works  by  a  bold  mixture  of  free  hatchings  aihl 
dots,  placed  together  apparently  without  order,  but  with  an  inimitable 
degree  of  taste,  and  has  left  to  posterity  most  admirable  examples  of 
the  style  in  which  grand  compositions  ought  to  be  treated." 

Gerard  Edelinck,  although  bom  at  Antwerp,  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered of  the  French  school,  and  was  an  engraver  of  the  Mghest 
order.  In  portrait  Nanteuil  is  no  less  celebrated  than  his  contempora- 
ries :  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  his  style  has  perhaps  never  been 
exceeded.  The  Drevets  (Peter  Drevet  in  particular)  are  scarcely  leas 
distinguished ;  nor  must  we  omit  the  name  of  John  Louis  Boullet, 
whose  engraving  of  the  '  Dead  Christ  with  the  Minting  Virgin,'  after 
Annibale  Carracci,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  which  the  art  has 
produced.  In  addition  we  can  only  notice  the  names  of  Le  Clerc, 
Simoneau,  Chereau,  Cochin,  Dupuis,  Beauvais,  Bal^chou,  Le  Bas,  John 
Greorge  Wille,  &c.  &c.  The  modem  and  existing  French  school  has 
produced  very  able  engravers,  whose  chief  defect  is,  that  deviating 
from  the  course  pursued  by  Gerard  Audran  and  all  the  first  artists, 
they  allow  that  which  is  merelv  mechanical  to  predominate  in  their 
works ;  and  aiming  at  great  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  firavar  as 
the  chief  objects,  they  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  lines,  the 
uniformity  and  regularity  of  which  often  imparts,  even  to  the  flash, 
the  appearance  of  net-work,  when  viewed  closely. 

The  English  school  of  engraving  dates  only  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  but  for  another  century  the  engravers  who  practised 
here  were  chiefly  foreigners.  The  founder  of  the  British  school  jsi& 
William  Faithome  the  elder,  one  of  the  best  portrait  engravers  of  his 
age ;  he  had  able  contemporaries  and  successors,  but  engraving  was  oa 
exotic  in  England  till  the  reign  of  George  III.,  when  with  a  school  of 
painting  arose  an  assemblage  of  engravers  in  all  the  departments  of 
the  art  who  may  safely  challenge  comparison  with  those  of  any  time 
or  nation. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  Hogarth,  an  artist  of  most  original 
genius,  whose  engravings  were  all  from  his  own  designs,  in  a  walk  of 
art  entirely  new.  Landscapes  had  hitherto  never  been  engraved  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  the  older  engravers  adhering  to  the  use  of  the 
graver  onfy,  which  was  inadequate  to  express  wiUi  sufficient  freedom 
tile  playful  luxuriance  of  foliage,  the  ruggedness  of  rocks,  or  the  dash 
of  foaming  waters.  These  objects  were  first  accomplished  by  Francis 
Vivares,  who  was  a  most  accomplished  etcher,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  &ther  of  English  landscape  engravers,  who  have  unquestionably 
surpassed  all  their  predecessors  in  this  department  of  arl  WooUett 
followed  in  the  same  tract,  carrying  his  landscapes  very  forward  with 
the  etching  point,  and  finishing  them  only  with  the  graver.  His  best 
works  are  almost  unrivalled ;  nor  was  he  inferior  in  history,  as  his 
print  of  the  death  of  General  Wolfe,  after  West,  sufficiently  attests. 

These  two  artists  carried  landscape  engraving  at  onoe  to  perfection. 
Browne  may  be  mentioned  as  a  worthy  follower ;  he  produced  many 
excellent  plates  after  the  old  masters,  and  sometimes  worked  in  con- 
junction with  Woollett  In  history  and  portrait  Sir  Robert  Stnnge 
ably  vindicated  the  honour  of  the  art  in  this  countrry :  his  engnving 
of  flesh  has  perhaps  scarcely  been  equalled,  oertainly  never  excelled  by 
any  master :  his  works  are  however  often  much  deteriorated  by  his 
defective  drawing.  Mezzotinto  engraving,  although  not  strictly  born 
among  us,  has  been  in  no  other  country  practiBed  Mdth  a  degree  of 
success  at  all  approaching  that  attained  by  M'Ardell,  Earlom,  8mith, 
Valentine,  Green,  and  others.  Bartolozzi,  Ryland,  Sharpe,  Paul 
Sandby,  Middiman,  Milton,  Fitler,  are  among  the  most  eminent  of 
deceased  engravers;  and  Mr.  Wilson  Lowry  is  entitled  to  most 
honourable  mention  as  a  great  benefactor  to  the  art,  by  the  invention 
of  the  ruling-machine,  an  instrument  of  great  value  for  many  pur- 
poses, and  the  operation  of  which  is  perfect.  At  present,  every  depart- 
ment of  engraving  is  filled  with  artists  of  great  abilities,  any  of  whom 
it  would  be  invidious  to  name  to  the  exclusion  of  others  :  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  their  talents  and  their  numbers  have  given  the  art  a  com- 
meroial  importance  in  this  coxmtry  to  which  it  never  attained  in  any 
other. 

A  modem  engraving  is  usually  the  result  of  two  processes,  namely, 
of  direct  incision  with  the  graver,  or  the  dry  point,  and  of  etching  by 
corrosion.  Line  engraving  is  the  highest  branch  of  the  art,  and  that 
which  calls  into  exeroise  the  full  energies  of  the  engraver.  In  it  must 
be  exhibited  ample  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  art,  and  a  skilful 
handling  of  the  burin.  To  produce  really  fine  works,  the  engraver 
must  be  himself  not  merely  a  clever  mechanicien,  but  an  artist, 
possess  the  eye  and  mind  of  a  painter  as  well  as  a  thorough  mastery  of 
nis  tools.  If  he  have  the  one  as  weU  as  the  other,  he  will  know  how  to 
vaxy  his  lines  almost  indefinitely  according  to  the  character  of  his 
subject,  and  the  nature  of  the  objects  he  has  to  imitate. 

The  principal  instrument  of  the  engraver  is  the  graver  or  hm», 
which  differs  in  size  and  shape  according  to  the  ehaovcter  of  the  line 
which  it  is  intended  to  produce ;'  but  the  ordinary  graver  is  of  the  f  onn 
of  a  quandrangular  prism,  both  square  and  lozenge-shaped,  and  fitted 
into  a  short  handle,  the  whole  being  about  five  inches  and  a  half  long. 
The  square  graver  is  used  in  cutting  broad  lines,  and  the  lozeost- 
shapcd  for  more  delicate  ones.    In  makyig  the  incision,  it  is  push«d 
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forward  in  the  direction  of  the  line  required,  being  Held  by  the  handle 

at  an  angle  Yery  slightly  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  copper.    It  18 

requisite  that  the  graver  be  well  tempered,  and  great  address  is  neces* 

Kuy  in  whetting  it  for  use.    The  angle  at  the  meeting  of  the  two  lower 

sides  of  the  graver  forms  what  is  called  its  belly,  and  the  breadth  of 

the  end  is  caUed  its  face.    The  two  sides  which  form  the  belly  are  to 

be  laid  flat  upon  the    oil-stone,  and  rubbed  firmly  imtil  the  belly 

digbtly  rises,  so  that  if  it  were  laid  flat  upon  the  copper  the  light 

could  be  seen  underneath  the  point ;  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible 

to  use  it  with  freedom,  as  it  would  dig  unequally  deep  into  the  copper. 

The  face  is  next  to  be  whetted,  which  is  done  merely  by  laying  the 

face  of  the  graver  flat  upon  the  stone,  with  the  belly  upward,  and 

rubbing  it  steadily  upon  a  moderate  slope  until  it  acquires  a  very 

sharp  point,  taking  care  that  the  stone  be  properly  supplied  with  ou 

all  the  while.     The  gravers  sold  in  the  shops  are  commonly  too  hard 

for  use,  which  is  known  by  the  frequent  breaking  of  their  points : 

when  this  is  the  case  they  should  be  tempered  by  holding  them  on  a 

red-hot  poker,  at  a  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  point,  until  they 

acquire  a  faint  straw  colour ;  they  should  then  be  put  into  oil  to  cool ; 

or  they  may  be  tempered  in  a  candle  and  cooled  in  the  tallow.    But  it 

is  best  not  to  be  hasty  in  tempering ;  for  if  the  graver  is  only  a  little 

too  hard,  whetting  alone  will  frequently  bring  it  into  good  condition. 

An  instrument  called  a  temper  is  required  to  scrape  off  the  barb  or 

burr  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  graver  and  dry  point.    The 

Immisker  is  used  to  polish  the  plate  and  to  erase  any  scratches  which 

it  may  accidentally  receive,  and  also  to  makd  lighter  any  part  of  the 

work  which  may  have  been  made  too  dark.    Much  of  the  tone,  air,  and 

beauty  of  finish  in  a  line  engraving  is  due  to  the  dextrous  use  of  the 

burnisher.     An  oil-stone  is  requisite  for  sharpening  the  instruments 

u^)on.    Etching-poinU  or  needles  are  nearly  similar  in  appearance  to 

sewing-needles,  but  fixed  into  handles  four  or  five  inches  long ;  some 

are  made  of  an  oval  form,  to  produce  broader  lines  with :  ^eir  use 

will  be  explained  when  we  are  describing  the  process  of  etching.    Dry 

point  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  conmion  etching-needle  brought 

to  a  very  fine  point.    It  is  used  to  cut  or  scratch  the  more  delicate 

lines  with,  such  as  skies,  &c.  &c.     It  does  not,  like  the  graver,  cut  the 

copper  clean  out,  but  throws  it  up  on  each  side  of  the  line  produced 

by  ita  progress  through  the  metal :  this  is  called  the  burr,  which  is 

remoTod  by  a  scraper.     This  burr  was  left  on  by  Rembrandt,  until  it 

wore  away  in  the  progress  of  printing,  which  it  soon  does;  but  by 

hid  management  it  added  greatly  to  the  efiect  of  the  etching,  and 

imprci>Bions  from  his  works  with  the  burr  on  are  much  valued.    A 

emkian  is  a  bag  of  leather  filled  with  sand ;  its  use  is  to  support  the 

plate  BO  that  it  may  be  freely  turned  in  any  required  direction ;  but 

it  \a  not  now  much  used  by  artists,  being  chiefly  confined  to  engravers 

of  writing.    A  rubber  is  a  roll  of  cloth  tied  up  tight,  one  end  being 

kept  in  olive  oil.    It  is  useful  to  polish  off  more  completely  the  burr 

and  also  to  show  the  api>earance  of  the  work  as  it  proceeds. 

Etchinff  is  one  of  the  most  important  processes  in  modem  engraving, 
almost  all  plates  of  every  size  and  description  being  now  commenced 
by  thid  process,  and  indeed  brought  by  it  to  a  very  considerable  effect, 
and  afterwards  carried  on  to  the  necessary  degree  of  finish  and  strength 
with  the  graver  and  dry  point.  Etching  is  the  superaddition  of  the 
chemical  process  of  corrosion  to  drawing,  when  performed  on  a  plate  of 
copjier  over  which  a  substance  called  etching-grcund  is  laid,  and  through 
which  the  design  is  traced  >vith  an  etching-needle,  so  as  to  expose  the 
surface  of  the  copper  wherever  it  has  passed.  This  etching-ground  is 
a  substance  composed  of  wax,  asphaltum,  gum  mastic,  resin,  ftc.,  incor- 
porated by  melting  over  a  fire,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
aquafortis.  The  laying  of  the  ground,  as  it  is  called,  is  thus  effected : — 
The  plate  must  be  heated  over  a  charcoal  fire,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
.«^oked.  For  this  purpose  a  hand-vice  lb  fixed  to  the  most  convenient 
part  of  the  plate,  by  which  it  may  be  held  in  the  hand.  A  piece  of 
the  etching-ground,  rolled  into  the  form  of  a  ball,  and  tied  up  in  a 
little  silk  bag,  is  then  rubbed  over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  the  heat 
of  which  caused  the  groimd  to  melt  and  come  through  the  silk  on 
to  the  copper.  In  order  to  effect  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the 
]i^ax,  a  small  dabber  made  of  cotton  wool,  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  taffety, 
in  quickly  dabbed  all  over  the  face  of  the  plate  while  yet  warm,  so  as 
to  leave  the  wax  or  etching-ground  of  uniform  thickness ;  the  ground 
hi  then  rendered  black,  by  being  held  over  the  smoke  of  a  wax  candle, 
or,  if  necessary,  two  or  three  wax  candles  tied  together,  care  being 
taken  to  move  the  plate  about,  so  that  it  be  equally  smoked  all  over  ; 
and  this  operation  of  smoking  must  be  commenced  before  the  plate  has 
had  time  to  cooL  The  whole  operation  of  laying  the  groimd  requires 
adilreas  and  dexterity.  When  cold,  the  plate  is  now  ready  to  receive 
the  design.  To  transfer  the  design  to  the  copper,  an  outline  is  made 
with  a  black-lead  pencil  on  a  piece  of  thinnish  and  even  paper,  and  laid 
with  the  face  downwards  on  the  etching-ground ;  the  whole  is  then 
pssed  through  a  rolling-press,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  transfer  an 
impression  of  the  outline  on  to  the  smoked  ground.  After  this  the 
design  is  completed  with  the  etching  needles,  which  remove  the  ground 
from  the  copper  wherever  they  pass,  and  expose  it  to  the  action  of  the 
acid  during  the  process  of  biting  in,  which  is  thus  performed : — ^A  sub- 
stance called  banl'hig  tcax,  which  when  cold  is  quite  hard,  but  which 
on  immersion  in  warm  water  becomes  soft,  p.nd  may  be  moulded  into 
any  form,  is  first  rendered  soft  by  being  so  immersed  in  warm  water, 
iuid  then  banked  up  all  round  the  margin  of  the  plate^  so  as  to  form  a 


trough  capable  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  add,  a  gutter  only  being 
formed  at  one  comer  for  the  purpose  of  pouring  it  off  when  requisite. 
This  being  done,  the  nitric  acid,  reduced  with  water  to  the  proper 
strength,  is  poured  on,  and  its  action  on  the  copper  becomes  visible  by 
the  rising  of  innumerable  bubbles.  The  nitric  acid  must  be  allowed 
to  continue  on  the  plate  until  the  fainter  pftrts  are  supposed  to  be 
corroded  sufficiently  deep ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  poured  off,  the  plate 
washed  with  water,  and  left  to  dry.  The  porta  which  are  bitten-in 
enough,  are  now  to  be  covered  with  what  is  called  ttopptng-grwnd, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  lamp-black  and  Venice  turpentine ;  this  is  applied 
with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  and  allowed  to  dry.  After  this  the  acid  is 
again  poured  on,  and  tiiis  process  of  stopping-out  and  biting-in  is  re- 
peated until  even  the  darkest  parts  are  sufficiently  corroded.  After 
this  the  plate  is  again  warmed,  when  the  border  of  wax  may  be  readily 
taken  off.  It  is  den  made  warm  enough  to  melt  the  ground,  which  is 
removed  by  being  wiped  with  a  rag  and  a  few  drops  of  olive  oiL  The 
work  is  now  complete,  unless  it  is  intended  to  finish  it  still  further 
with  the  graver.  We  might  offer  rules  for  the  strength  of  the  acid, 
and  state  the  length  of  time  it  ought  to  remain  on  the  plate,  but  we 
are  convinced  of  the  inefficacy  of  such  instructions.  Nothing  but 
experience,  joined  to  some  chemical  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the 
acid,  will  avail  the  artist  on  this  point,  which  requires  the  greatest 
nicety  and  attention. 

Etching  (m  soft  ground  is  a  mode  of  etching  formerly  much  in  use, 
by  which  imitations  of  drawings  in  chalk  and  pencil  were  produced. 
It  is  now,  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  lithography,  which  is  more 
successful  in  attaining  the  same  objects.  Soft  ground  etching  is  quite 
a  distinct  process  from 

Engraving  in  stipple,  as  practised  by  Bartolozzi,  Ryland,  and  others, 
in  imitation  of  chalk  drawings  of  the  human  figure.  Stipple  is  per- 
formed with  the  graver,  which  is  so  managed  as  to  produce  the  tints  by 
small  dots,  rather  than  by  lines,  as  in  the  ordinary  method.  It  is  very 
soft  in  its  effect,  but  on  we  whole  much  inferior  to  the  more  legitimate 
mode  of  engraving. 

Engraving  on  sted  and  etching  on  sted  are  performed  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  copper;  steel  having  of  late  years  been  often  substituted 
(for  book-plates  almost  invariably)  on  account  of  its  yielding  a  greater 
number  of  perfect  impressions,  owing  to  its  superior  hardness.  The 
engraving  is  made  on  a  plate  of  soft  steel,  which  is  subsequently 
haidened. 

A  quatinta  Engraving,  and  Engraving  in  MezzoHnto,  are  described  under 
their  respective  titles.    [Aquatinta  ;  Mezzotinto.] 

Engraving  on  Stone,  or  more  properly  Drawing  on  Stone,  is  de- 
scribed, with  the  cognate  process  of  Engraving  on  Zinc,  under  Litho- 

ORAPHT. 

Etching  on  glass  is  performed  by  laying  on  the  glass  a  ground  of  bees' 
wax,  and  drawing  the  design  thereon  with  the  needle,  as  in  etching 
upon  copper.  Sulphuric  acid  is  then  poured  on,  and  fluor  spar,  or 
fluoric  acid,  sprinkled  on  it.  After  four  or  five  hours  it  is  taken  off, 
and  the  work  cleaned  with  oil  of  turpentine. 
Gent  Engraving,  [Cameo;  Intaglio.] 
Medal  Engraving.  [Com;  Medal;  Die-Sinkino.] 
Afa^^hine  Engraving.  All  the  kinds  of  engraving  hitherto  noticed  have 
been  manual  operations;  the  hand  of  the  artist  has  guided  his  tools, 
and  the  result  has  depended  on  the  manipulative  dexterity  no  less 
than  on  the  artistic  taste  of  the  engraver.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
however,  several  methods  have  been  introduced  of  engraving  by  the 
assistance  of  machinery,  thus  superseding  the  manual  operations  of 
the  engraver.  The  earliest  and  simplest  machine  for  engraving,  the 
Ruling-Machine,  of  Mr.  Lowry,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Its  object, 
however,  was  to  assist,  not  tcsupersede,  the  engraver's  handiwork ;  its  ap- 
plication being  confined  to  skies,  plain  back-grounds,  and  other  portions 
where,  if  executed  by  the  engraver,  the  operation  was  purely  mechanical. 
The  saving  of  labour  effected  by  the  ruUng-machine  is  very  great,  and 
it  has  consequently  come  into  very  general  use.  But  what  is  known  aa 
Machine  Engraving  is  executed  wholly  by  machinery.  The  machine, 
however,  wonderful  as  are  its  operations,  is  not  capable  of  artistic  work.  It 
can  execute  designs  for  a  great  many  business  purposes,  but  its  chief 
application  hitherto  has  been  to  the  engraving  of  bank-notes.  [Bank- 
note Manufacture.]  Several  machines  have  been  invented  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  describe  their  complex  me- 
chanism, if  even  it  were  open  to  description ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  as  much 
as  possible  kept  secret.  The  principle  of  aU  these  engraving  machines 
is  that  of  the  pantograph  [Pantograph],  but  the  application  is  com- 
plicated by  being  united  with  that  of  the  Rose  or  Guilloche  Machine, 
a  familiar  employment  of  which  is  seen  in  the  beautifully  carved 
("  engine-tumeid  **)  lines  engraved  on  watch-cases.  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Heath  were,  we  believe,  the  first  to  introduce  this  machine  practically, 
and  many  of  tiieir  bank-notee  and  cheques  were  admirable  specimens  of 
workmanship. 

The  latest  and  most  perfeet  machine  for  engraving  is  that  of 
Mr.  F.  G.  Wagner,  of  Berlin,  which  he  calls  the  **  Universal  Rose- 
Engine  or  Guilloche  Machine.''  This  machine  has  besides  the  Guilloche 
apparatus,  a  centric  apparatus  connected  with  two  excentric,  an  oval, 
angle,  and  two  radiating  apparatuses;  an  apparatus  connecting 
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the  guilloche  and  centric  apparatus,  an  apparatus  to  produce  spiral- 
wave  lin&s  in  every  different  shape,  and  a  volute-lme  apparatus; 
and  these  all  admit  of  being  used  separately,  or  in  combination,  in  bO 
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many  ways,  and  their  separate  or  combined  employment  can  be  so  vari- 
ously modified  by  the  distinct  motions  of  the  carriages,  &c.,  that  a 
practically  unlimited  number  of  patterns  can  be  produced,  comprising 
an  endless  variety  of  curved,  waving,  and  spiral  lines,  drawn  with 
mathematical  precision.  "  The  machine,"  observes  Mr.  Henry  Bradburv, 
(who  has  the  exclusive  possession  of  it  in  England,)  "is  set  m 
motion  by  means  of  levers,  tooth-wheels,  and  handles,  by  which 
the  motive  power  has  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  correct- 
ness and  delicacy  of  the  patterns, — properties  infallibly  guaranteed 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  machine.  Owing  to  this  simple  manipu- 
lation, the  entire  attention  may  be  concentrated  upon  the  composition 
of  patterns,  offering  a  boundleas  field  to  the  inventive  spirit.  In 
Fpite  of  the  many  apparatuses  and  actions  which  combine  to  constitute 
the  Guilloche  machine,  the  management  of  it  is  very  simple.  All  the 
X>ortions  remain  in  constant  connection  with  one  another,  and  may,  by 
means  of  arrangements  of  a  very  simple  character,  be  immediately  set  in 
motion,  or  stopped,  as  circumstances  may  require."  The  machine  itself 
is  a  singularly  elegant  piece  of  mechanism,  and  unlike  the  earlier 
engraving  machines,  it  occupies  a  comparatively  small  space. 

MedaUic  Engraving. — In  1830,  M.  Achille  Collas  invented  a  machine 
for  engraving  representations  of  medals,  coins,  and  other  objects  in 
relief,  which  representations  should  afford  to  the  eye  a  similar  appear- 
ance of  relief  to  the  medal  itself.  Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Sexton,  in 
America,  and  Mr.  Bate,  in  London,  invented  machines  which  effected 
a  similar  object,  and,  as  was  said,  without  a  certain  "distortion" 
inevitable  in  the  old  machine.  A  warm  discussion  was  for  some  time 
carried  on  between  the  advocates  of  the  French  and  English  machines, 
and  their  respective  merits  even  engaged  the  attention  of  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  principle  of  all  these  machines  is  the  same.  The  process  of 
copying  medals  by  them  mav  be  familiarly  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
that  of  the  Silhouette  or  profile  machine :  that  is,  a  pointer  at  one  end  of 
a  lever  traces  over  the  object  to  be  copied,  and  a  pointer  at  the  other 
end  executes  the  copy  itself.  We  may  suppose  a  medal  to  be  laid 
down  flat,  and  that  placed  near  it  is  the  copper-plate  on  which  the 
engraving  is  to  be  made.  A  peculiar  bent  lever  touches  them  both, 
having  a  tracer-point  at  one  end  and  an  etching-point  at  the  other ;  the 
tracer- point  comes  down  vertically  on  the  medal,  whereas  the  etching- 
point  comes  nearly  horizontally  into  contact  with  the  etching-groimd 
of  the  copper-plate.  When  the  tracer-point  passes  over  a  flat  or  level 
part  of  the  medal,  the  etching-point  marks  or  engraves  a  horizontal 
line  on  the  etching-ground ;  but  when  the  tracer  rises  over  any  of  the 
relief  parts  of  the  medal,  the  etching-point  makes  a  curved  line,  more 
or  less  convex  in  proportion  to  the  boldness  of  relief.  By  passing 
the  tracer-point  over  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  medal,  in  paraUd 
lines,  the  etching-point  is  made  to  mark  an  equal  number  of  lines  on 
the  etching-ground  of  the  copper-plate ;  but  these  latter  lines,  instead 
of  being  straight  and  parallel,  have  varying  degrees  of  curvature.  In 
passing  over  a  sloping  part  of  the  device  on  the  medal,  the  lines  in  the 
engraving  become  either  more  closely  placed  or  more  widely  separated 
than  in  the  former  case,  according  to  the  direction  taken  by  the  sloped 
surface ;  they  thus  give  the  light-and-shade  appearance  of  a  surface  in 
relief.  In  the  original  machines,  M.  Collas  carried  the  tracing-point 
over  the  medal  vertically,  Mr.  Bate  at  an  angle  of  45",  by  which  much 
greater  accuracy  was  ensured.  Both  these  gentlemen  subsequently  made 
several  improvements  in  their  machines ;  and  other  machines,  differing 
in  the  details,  have  been  invented.  The  latest,  the  most  elegant  as  a 
piece  of  mechanism,  and  the  most  compact,  is  that  of  Mr.  Wagner,  the 
inventor  of  the  Guilloche  engraving  machine,  noticed  above.  Among 
its  advantages  are,  the  facilities  with  which  by  means  of  it  "  copies  of 
relief,  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  model,  in  augmented  or  dimi- 
nished proportions,  reversed  or  otherwise,  of  more  or  less  plastic 
expression  than  the  model,  and  of  a  different  point  of  view^  can  be 
produced-** 

Electro-Magnetic  Enf/i-aving. — Among  the  multiplicity  of  projects 
which  have  been  put  forth  for  the  emplo^inent  of  electro-magnetism, 
have  been  several  for  producing  engravings.  The  earliest  machine  of 
this  kind  that  we  know  of  was  one  by  Mr.  Hansen,  a  German,  in  1854; 
one  of  the  latest,  that  of  an  American,  Mr,  Brooman,  in  1858.  In  these 
machines,  as  in  the  engraving  and  medal  machines  above  described,  the 
incision  in  the  copper-plate  is  made  by  a  graver  working  at  one  end  of 
a  bent  lever,  or  series  of  levers,  corresponding  in  its  motion  with  a 
tracing-point  at  the  other  end,  which  is  carried  over  the  design  to  be 
copied.  But  in  these  machines  the  action  of  the  graver  is  produced 
by  the  alternate  making  and  breaking  of  contact,  as  is  described 
under  Electro-Motive  Machines.  In  Mr.  Hansen's  process,  the 
design  is  drawn  on  a  metal  plate,  with  a  resined  ink  or  other  non- 
conducting substance.  In  Mr.  Brooman's,  the  pattern-plate  is  coated 
with  varnish  or  other  non-conducting  material,  and  the  design  is  drawn 
on  it  down  to  the  metal.  The  tracing-point  is  made  to  travel  succes- 
sively over  every  part  of  the  pattern-plate,  and  whenever  it  comes  in 
contact  with  a  conducting  surface  the  graver  will  be  pressed  down 
upon  the  plate  to  be  engraved,  and  the  engraving  process  will  go  on 
till  the  tracing-point  meets  with  the  non-conducting  surface,  when 
the  circuit  will  be  broken  and  the  graver  lifted  off  the  plate. 
This  is  continued  till  the  whole  of  the  design  is  passed  over,  when 
a  fac-simile  of  it  will  have  been  engraved.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
of  these  electromagnetic  machines  have  been  brought  into  practical 


operation  :  the  idea  is  ingenious,  but  its  successful  application  ia  very 
doubtful. 

Photographic  Engraving.  How  to  employ  the  Sun  as  an  engraver,  ii 
a  problem  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  photographers 
and  men  of  science  in  America  aa  well  as  in  Europe.  The  more 
successful  of  their  processes  will  be  noticed  under  Photogbafhio 
Engraving. 

Heproduction  of  PUUes. — One  of  the  earliest  plans  for  reproducing 
engraved  plates  was  that  of  Messrs.  Perkins  k  Heath.  A  cyliuder 
of  soft  steel  was  passed  over  an  engraved  steel-plate,  whidi  bad 
been  properly  hardened,  until  it  received  the  impression  in  relief. 
The  cylinder  was  then  hardened,  and  being  rolled  upon  a  toft  sttfel 
plate,  transferred  to  that  a  fac-aimile  of  the  original  engraving  capable 
when  hardened  of  yielding  impressions  as  sharp  as  the  original  platei 
Of  course,  the  cylinder  being  very  hard,  several  plates  could  be 
thus  taken  from  it.  The  process  has  been  largely  employed  for  com- 
mercial piu^oses,  but  not  as  far  as  we  know  for  artistic  work.  For 
both  purposes,  but  especially  for  the  latter  a  process  equally  effica- 
cious and  less  likely  to  injure  the  original  plate,  was  discoTered  in 
the  Electrotype,  by  which  any  number  of  repetitions  of  a  copper 
or  even  steel  plate,  of  whatever  size  or  delicacy  of  execution,  may 
be  produced  with  absolute  safety  and  at  comparatively  small  cost. 
The  process  is  described  imder  Eleotro-Mbtallubqt.  It  has  been 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bank-notes. 

The  singularly  ingenious  Electro-Block  process  of  Kr.  Collins,  by 
which  engraved  fac-similes  of  engravings  or  designs,  of  either  the  same, 
a  larger,  or  a  smaller  size,  or  of  altered  form,  can  be  produced  without 
the  aid  of  a  draughtsman  or  engraver,  is  noticed  under  Earthenware. 
It  is  chiefly  applied  at  present  to  the  reproduction  of  blocki  for 
sur^e-printing,  but  it  is  also  applicable  to  the  reproduction  of 
incised  plates. 

One  of  the  most  recent  applications  of  science  to  the  art  of  engraving, 
consists  in  coating  the  engraved  plate  with  a  thin  film  of  some  other 
metal  by  means  of  the  galvanic  lottery.  Attention  was  first  called  to 
this  invention  by  M.  Joubert  who  in  1858  took  out  a  patent  for 
covering  copper  plates  with  an  extremely  thin  coating  of  iron,  a 
process  which  he  designated  acieraging.  Plates  so  coated  wH  yield, 
he  foimd,  from  5000  to  9000  impressions;  and  whenever  it  may  appear 
desirable,  the  printing  can  be  stopped  and  a  new  coating  be  applied. 
Mr.  Henry  Bradbury  shortly  afterwards  published  in  the  *  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts*  (vol.  vii.  p.  172,  &c.),  a  method  he  had  employed 
with  success,  for  coating  engraved  plates  with  a  deposit  of  zinc,  by 
means  of  chloride  and  cvanide  of  zinc,  and  a  Smee's  battexy.  A  plate 
so  coated  he  found  will  yield  from  1500  to  2000  ImpresfldonB;  and 
when  it  shows  signs  of  wearing,  the  coating  can  be  removed  and 
renewed  at  pleasure,  with  great  facility  and  without  injury  to  the 
plate.  He  has  since  employed  nickel,  which  yields  5000  impressions, 
in  the  place  of  zinc,  with  equal  facility,  and  with  little  additional 
cost. 

ENGRAVINGS.    [Copyright.] 

ENGROSSING ;  copying  in  a  large  hand ;  the  writing  a  deed  in 
fair,  legible  characters;  from  the  French  grosair,  to  make  bigger. 
Among  lawyers  it  more  particularly  means  the  copying  of  any  writing 
fair  upon  parchment  or  stamped  paper. 

Engrossing  also  means  the  purchasing  of  large  quantities  of  any 
commodity,  in  order  to  sell  it  again  at  a  high  price.  It  was  formerly 
a  very  serious  offence,  but  the  statutes  making  Forestalling,  Rograting, 
and  Ingrossing  criminal,  after  being  long  in  desuetude,  have  been 
entirely  repealed.    (Blackst. '  Com.*  Mr.  Kerr's  ed.,  voL  iv.) 

ENHARMONIC,  the  third  in  order  of  the  three  genera  of  ancient 
music.  The  enharmoiUG  genus  of  the  Greeks  was  distinguished  by 
quarter  tones,  while  the  modem  scale  admits  these  small  intervals 
theoretically  only,  not  practically,  except  by  a  fiction.  Thus  o  sharp 
and  D  flat  are  ^ith  the  modems  practically  the  same  note,  at  least  on 
keyed  instruments,  though,  strictly,  the  former  is  \l  of  the  whole  string 
sounding  c,  the  latter  -fL  The  passage  from  one  to  the  other  of  these 
intervals  is  called  an  eimarnwnic  change,  and  a  change  of  key  so  effected 
is  designated  by  the  term  enhttrmonic  modulation.    Examples : — 
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ENIGMA.    [Enigma,] 

ENLISTMENT,  a  voluntary  engagement  to  serve  as  a  prirate 
soldier  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  on  receipt  of  a  stipulated  sum  of 
money.  Enlistment  differs  from  enrolment,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  volan- 
tary  act,  whereas  the  latter  is,  under  some  circumstances,  rendered 
compulsory :  as  in  the  cose  of  men  who  are  selected  by  ballot  fur  the 
militia  in  this  country,  or  who  have  served  in  her  Majesty's  forces,  and 
are  enrolled  in  the  Reserve  Force  under  the  22  k  23  Vict  c,  42,  or 
who  are  raised  by  conscription  for  military  service  generally  on  tho 
continent. 
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The  pmetice  of  impressing  men  to  Mnre  m  soldiers,  on  sadden 
emergencies,  was  formerly  rery  common  in  England;  and  it  is  weU 
known  that  young  men  were  entrapped  and  secretly  conveyed  away  to 
recruit  the  armies  employed  in  the  east.  The  discovery  of  tiiis  illegal 
and  diflgraoeful  method  of  obtaining  soldiers  was  speedily  followed  by 
its  aboUtion;  and  now,  the  Indiim  army,  like  her  Hs^esty's  other 
forces,  Ss  recruited  by  voluntary  engagement. 

The  number  of  young  men  who  are  induced  to  enlist  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  entering  upon  a  course  of  life  which  appears  to  hold  out  a 
prospect  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  gallant  achievements  in  Uie 
field  is,  however,  too  smtdl  for  the  wants  of  the  military  service ;  and 
the  allurement  of  a  bounty  must  necessarily  be  presented  in  order 
that  the  ranks  of  the  army  may  be  filled.  But  the  profession  of  a 
soldier  can  never  possess  such  advantages  as  might  induce  an  indus- 
trious man  who  can  obtain  a  subsistence  in  another  way  to  embrace 
it ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  too  frequently  those  who  enter  the 
service  sre  thoughtless  youths  or  men  of  indolent  habits  or  desperate 
fortunes.  Some  attention,  however,  to  the  character  of  a  person 
offering  himself  for  enlistment  is  necessary  if  it  be  desired  to  render 
the  service  honourable :  for  it  is  found  that  idle  and  dissipated  men 
sre  with  difficulty  brought  to  submit  to  the  necessary  restraints  of 
discipline ;  their  frequent  desertions  entail  heavy  losses  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  th«y  often  corrupt  those  who  are  compelled  to  associate 
with  them.  VThen  circimistancefl  render  it  necessary  to  enlist  such 
men,  it  is  obvious  that  they  ought  to  be  distributed  in  small  numbers 
among  different  regiments,  and  quartered  in  places  remote  from  those 
from  which  they  were  taken. 

By  the  Mutiny  Act  it  is  declared  that  every  person  who  has  redeived 
snlisting-money,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  from  any  military  man  employed 
in  the  recruiting  service  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  enlisted  as  a  soldier ; 
but  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  not  sooner  than  twenty-four  hours 
afterwards  (any  intervening  Sunday,  Christmas-day,  or  Qood  Friday 
not  included),  notice  is  to  be  given  to  the  recruit,  or  left  at  his  place  of 
abode,  of  hia  having  so  enlisted;  and  again,  ninety-six  hours  (any 
intervening  Sunday,  Christmas-day,  or  Qood  Friday  not  included),  but 
not  sooner  than  twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  of  receiving  the 
money,  the  recruit,  attended  by  any  person  employed  as  aforesaid,  is  to 
appear  before  a  magistrate  (not  being  a  military  man),  when,  if  he 
declare  that  he  has  voluntsuily  enlisted,  the  magistrate  is  to  question 
him  concerning  his  name,  age,  and  condition,  and  physical  capacity  to 
serve,  and  particularly  to  inquire  of  him  whether  he  is  then  serving,  or 
whether  he  have  ever  served,  in  the  army  or  navy.  The  magistrate  is 
then  to  read  to  the  recruit  the  articles  of  war  relating  to  mutiny  and 
desertion,  and  administer  to  him  an  oath  of  allegiance,  of  which  a  form 
ifl  given  in  a  schedule  to  the  Act ;  if  the  recruit  refuse  to  take  the  oath, 
he  may  be  imprisoned  till  he  do  so. 

But  as  the  young  and  simple  have  been  sometimes  inveigled  by 
illusory  promisee,  or  persuaded,  while  deprived  of  judgment  by  intoxi- 
cation, to  enlist,  if  a  recruit,  on  reflection,  wish  to  withdraw  from  the 
engagement  into  which  he  may  have  been  surprised,  it  is  provided  by 
the  Mutiny  Act  that  when  taken  before  the  magistrate  as  above  he 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  declare  his  dissent  from  such  enlistment ;  and  on 
making  this  declaration  and  returning  the  enlisting-monev,  with  20«. 
as  smart-money,  and  all  pay  received  by  him  as  a  recruit,  he  shall  be 
forthwith  discharged.  But  if  he  omit  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
declaring  his  dissent  to  pay  such  money,  he  is  to  be  considered  as 
enlisted,  as  if  he  had  given  his  assent  before  the  magistrate. 

If  a  recruit,  after  receiving  the  enlistment-money,  and,  after  notice 
of  having  enlisted  has  been  left  at  his  place  of  abode,  shall  abscond,  he 
may  be  apprehended  and  punished  as  a  deserter,  or  for  being  absent 
without  leave ;  and  if  it  be  discovered  that  he  is  unfit  for  active  service, 
in  consequence  of  any  infirmity  which  he  had  not  declared  before  the 
magistrate,  he  may  be  transferred  to  any  garrison,  or  veteran  or  invalid 
battalion,  though  he  may  have  enlisted  for  some  particular  regiment. 
If  it  be  proved  that  the  recruit  concealed  the  fact  of  his  being  a  dis- 
chaiged  soldier,  or  any  infirmity  which  incapacitates  him  for  the 
service,  or  made  any  false  representation,  he  may  be  sentenced  to  suffer 
panishment  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond ;  and  if  in  consequence  of  false 
representations  he  shall  have  obtained  enlisting  money,  or  bounty,  he 
may  be  prosecuted  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  or  in 
ScDtland  for  &dsehood,  fraud,  and  wilful  imposition ;  and  if,  at  the 
time  of  enlisting,  he  falsely  denied  being  in  the  militia,  if  a  volunteer, 
he  may  be  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  fourteen  days,  and  if  a  substitute  or  balloted  man,  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  six  months;  and,  from  the  day  in  which  his 
engagement  to  serve  in  the  militia  ends,  he  is  to  be  deemed  a  soldier  in 
the  regular  forces. 

An  apprentice  who  shall  enlist,  denying  hinuelf  to  be  such,  is  deemed 
guilty  of  obtaining  money  under  fsXae  pretences ;  and,  after  the  expi- 
ration of  his  apprenticeship,  he  is  liable  to  serve  in  her  Majesty's  forces ; 
but  a  master  is  not  entitled  to  claim  an  apprentice  who  may  have 
«ilisted  unless  the  claim  be  made  within  one  month  after  the  appren- 
tice shall  have  left  his  service,  and  unless  the  apprentice  shall  have 
been  bound  in  England  (when  not  above  fourteen  years  of  age)  for 
seven  years,  or  in  Ireland  and  the  British  Isles  (when  not  above  sixteen) 
for  five  years,  or  in  Scotland  by  regular  contract  or  indenture  for  four 
years. 

In  the  Mutiny  Act  it  is  also  enacted  that  no  man  enlisted  as  a  soldier 


is  liable  to  be  arrested  on  account  of  any  prooen  for  leaving  any  rela- 
tion or  ohUd  chargeable  to  a  parish,  or  on  accoimt  of  any  engagement 
to  work  for  an  employer  (except  that  of  an  apprenticeship),  or  on 
account  of  any  debt  under  30^  It  is  enacted  that  all  negroes  or 
persons  of  colour,  although  not  bom  within  the  possessions  of  the  crown, 
who  shall  voluntarily  enlist,  and  all  negroes  purchased  for  the  crown 
previous  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  all  negroes  seized  and  con- 
denmed  as  prise  under  the  slave  trade  Acts  and  appointed  to  serve  in 
the  army,  shall  while  serving  be  deemed  to  be  soldiers  legally  enlisted, 
and  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  natural  bom  subjects.  Every 
military  officer  acting  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  in 
what  regards  enlisting  recruits,  is  liable  to  be  cashiered. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  the  custom  to  enlist  recruits 
for  three  years ;  but  this  period  seems  too  short,  considering  the  time 
unavoidably  spent  in  training  the  men,  to  afford  the  government  an 
advantage  adequate  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  them;  and  the 
practice  which  afterwards  obtained  of  enlisting  for  an  unlimited  period 
was  deemed  by  parliament  to  be  impolitic.  It  was  therefore  enacted 
by  the  10  &  11  Vict.  o.  37,  that  no  person  should  be  enlisted  for  the 
British  army  or  the  Indian  army  to  serve  in  the  infantry  for  a  longer 
period  than  ten  years ;  or  in  the  cavalry,  artillery,  or  ordnance  corps, 
for  more  than  twelve  years ;  reckoning  from  the  day  of  attestation,  or 
on  which  the  recruit  shall  attain  the  age  of  eighteen,  whichever  is 
latest,  subject  however  to  any  order  in  council  shortening  such  period 
by  virtue  of  a  temporary  Act  subsequently  passed. 

The  advantages  of  a  limited  period  of  service  are,  that  a  greater 
number  of  recruits  are  obtained  under  that  condition,  probably  because 
men  are  more  willing  to  engage  themselves  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  than  for  life;  and  that,  during  the  period,  opportunities  are 
afforded  of  discovering  the  character  of  a  man.  Should  this  be  such  as 
to  render  it  not  advisable  to  retain  him,  he  may  be  discharged  at  the 
end  of  his  time  of  service ;  while  an  additional  bounty,  stren^ened  by 
the  unwillingness  of  most  men  to  leave  the  comrades  with  whom  they 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  associate,  will  probably  induce  a  good 
soldier  to  re^enlist  should  the  continuance  of  his  services  be  desired. 

By  the  5  &  6  WilL  IV.  c.  24,  and  the  16  A  17  Vict.  o.  69,  together 
with  certain  orders  in  council  approving  and  confirming  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  a  man  may  enter  himself 
on  the  books  of  the  Royal  Navy  for  a  period  of  five  years,  or  wiUi 
increased  pay  and  other  advantages  for  continuous  and  general  service 
during  ten  years,  after  which  he  is  entitled  to  his  discha^,  and  to  be 
sent  home  if  abroad,  unless  the  commanding  officer  should  consider 
his  discharge  detrimental  to  the  service.  Such  officer  is  in  that  case 
empowered  to  detain  the  man  six  months  longer,  or  until  the  emergency 
shall  cease,  and  the  man  so  detained  is  entitled  to  twopence  a  day  in 
addition  to  the  pay  of  his  rating.  The  crown  is  empowered  to  require 
by  proclamation  any  one  in  the  navy  to  continue  to  serve  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  his  period  of  service; 
but  the  man  so  detained  is  entitled  to  any  botmty  offered  by  the 
proclamation. 

The  period  of  enlistment  in  the  Marines  is  determined  by  the 
10  &  11  Vict,  c  63  to  be  twelve  years,  subject  to  any  reduction  of  that 
period  to  be  made  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  in  pursuance  of 
the  20  Vict,  c  1.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  are  also  empowered  by  the 
16  &  17  Vict.  c.  78  to  raise  a  body  not  exceeding  10,000  men  to  be 
called  the  "  Naval  Coast  Volunteers,"  to  be  enlisted  for  five  years,  to 
be  out  for  training  either  on  shore  or  shipboard  twenty-eight  days  in 
each  year,  and  to  be  liable  in  case  of  imminent  national  danger  to  be 
called  into  active  service  by  royal  proclamation ;  and  by  the  22  &  23 
Vict.  c.  40,  to  raise  a  reserve  force  of  80,000  men,  to  be  called  the 
Royal  Naval  Volimteers,  subject  to  similar  conditions  and  liable  to 
siiuilar  services.  The  coast-guard  as  previously  constituted,  and 
capable  of  being  increased  to  10,000  men,  has  also  been  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Admiralty,  and  made  subject  to  similar  discipline 
to  that  which  prevails  on  board  the  Royal  Navy. 

By  the  59  Geo.  III.  c.  69  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable 
accordingly,  for  any  British  subject  to  enlist,  or  consent  to  be  enlisted, 
to  serve  in  any  foreign  army  or  navy. 

ENOCH,  the  Book  of,  is  one  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which,  with 
several  others,  were  designated  Apocryphal.  [Apocrtpha.]  During 
the  apostolic  age  the  book  of  Enoch  was  commonly  read  by  JewB 
and  Christians.  St.  Jude,  in  his  catholic  epistle,  dtes  it  as  the  work 
of  a  divine  prophet  ("  Enoch  the  seventh  from  Adam  prophesied, 
saying,"  ko.,  v.  14,  15),  so  TertuUian  ('  De  Idolatria*)  refers  it  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  however,  in  another  treatise  ('  Do 
Cultu  Foeminarum')  he  states  that  by  some  it  was  not  received. 
Irenaeus,  Jerome,  and  other  fathers,  respectfully  notice  it,  though  not 
as  canonical ;  and  Origen  ('  contra  Celsum,'  lib.  v.)  observes  that,  in 
his  time,  it  was  not  of  great  authority  in  the  churches.  In  the 
Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  translated  by  Robert  Grost- 
head,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  sons  of  Jacob  speak  often  of  reading  in 
the  book  of  Enoch.  It  was  extant  among  Christian  writers  until  the 
8th  century,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  lost.  Several  fragments, 
however,  remained,  which,  with  a  few  citations  collected  from  the 
fathers  and  succeeding  writers,  supplied  the  only  data  for  the  critical 
discussions  of  learned  divines  during  several  centuries.  All  these 
relics,  amounting  to  about  20,  are  inserted  in  the  '  Codex  Pseudopi- 
graphus  Vet  Test'  of  Fabricius,  toncu  I  p.  160-224. 
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At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  Bruce  brought  from  Abyssinia  three 
complete  and  beautiful  copies  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  in  the  Ethiopic 
language,  one  of  which  he  presented  to  the  Biblioth^ue  du  Boi  at 
Paris,  and  another  to  the  Boidleian  Ldbrary  at  Oxford.  Transcriptions 
and  partial  translations  into  Latin  were  made  by  Dr.  Woide  of  Oxford 
and  Dr.  Qesenius  of  Halle ;  but  the  Ethiopic  MS.,  which  at  first  ex- 
cited much  ciuiosity,  lay  undisturbed  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  until  the  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Lawrence, 
broke  in,  as  he  informs  us,  upon  its  repose,  and  published  in  1826  an 
English  version  of  the  whole,  entitled  'The  Book  of  Enoch  the 
•  Prophet,  supposed  for  ages  to  be  lost ;  translated  from  an  Ethiopic  MS. 
by  the  Ber.  Richard  Lawrence,  LL.D.,  archbishop  of  CasheL'  A 
second  and  reyised  edition  appeared  in  1833.  That  this  book  is 
identical  with  that  which,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity,  was 
cited  by  Jude  and  the  fathers,  is  considered  by  Dr.  Lawrence  to  be 
completely  evident.  His  critical  prolegomena  and  notes  are  incor- 
porated in  a  more  recent  translation  into  German,  which  is  accom- 
panied with  a  much  larger  mass  of  learned  researches,  forming  two 
thick  volumes  8vo.  ('  Das  Buch  Henoch,  in  vollstondiger  iibersetzrmg 
mit  fortliiufenden  Commentar,  ausfiihrlicher  einleitung,  imd  erlautem- 
den  excursen,  von  Andreas  Gottlieb  Hofifmann,  Doct.  Philos.  Profess. 
Theol.  an  der  Univers.  zu  Jena,'  1833.)  As  the  allegorical  statements 
of  the  book,  as  far  as  any  meaning  is  clearly  assignable,  appear  to  relate 
to  historical  events  whidi  extend  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great,  it  is 
supposed  by  those  who  reject  the  supposition  of  its  being  the  ante- 
diluvian production  of  Enoch  himself  that  it  was  anonymously  written 
in  Hebrew,  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
(Scaliger  and  Lawrence.)  The  subject  matter  consists  chiefly  of 
relations  of  Enoch's  prophetical  and  celestial  visions,  in  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  the  angel  Uriel  (Ixx.  et  seq.)  shows  to  the  prophet 
all  the  mysterious  scenes  in  heaven,  including  a  survey  and  explana- 
tion of  the  solar  and  Itmar  revolutions  according  to  the  ancient  astro- 
logical theory.  A  view  is  also  exhibited  of  the  interior  of  hell. 
Occasionally  religious  and  moral  precepts  are  enjoined,  but  all  sense  of 
propriety  is  continually  shocked  witii  such  preposterous  combinations 
that  Scaliger,  judging  merely  from  the  fragments  then  possessed, 
scrupled  not  to  designate  the  book  as  a  tissue  of  disgusting  lies  and 
nonsense.  (' Scaligeriana.')  It  commences  with  some  historical 
statements,  of  whi6h  the  following,  from  chap.  7,  is  a  specimen  :— ''To 
the  sons  of  men  were  bom  elegant  and  beautiful  daughters,  and  when 
the  angels,  the  sons  of  heaven,  beheld  them,  they  became  enamoured 
of  them,  saying  to  each  other, '  Come,  let  us  select  wives  for  our- 
selves and  beget  children.'"  Accordingly  a  band  of  200  angels 
having  descended  on  Mount  Amon,  and  sworn  to  accomplish  this 
project,  "  they  then  took  wives,  each  choosing  for  himself;  with  whom 
they  cohabited,  teaching  them  sorcery  and  incantations;  and  the 
women  conceiving,  brought  forth  giants,  whose  stature  was  each  three 
hundred  cubits  (450  feet) :  these,  when  they  had  devoured  all  the 
produce  of  man's  labour,  bdgan  to  devour  men,  birds,  beasts,  and 
fishes,  eating  their  flesh  and  drinking  their  blood."  In  representing 
persons  and  events  by  animals  and  inanimate  objects  of  nature,  com- 
binations are  introduced  of  such  a  monstrous  nature,  that,  in  com- 
parison, the  metamorphoses  of  the  Pagan  mytjiologies  appear  to  be 
rational.  The  history  of  the  prophet  to  whom  this  book  is  attributed, 
or  rather  whose  visions  it  relates,  is  briefly  recounted  as  follows,  in 
Genesis  v.  18-24 : — Jared  at  the  age  of  162  begat  Enoch,  who  at  the 
age  of  65  begat  Methuselah,  and  aftei'wards  walked  with  God  300 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters.  All  the  days  of  Enoch  wero 
365  years;  he  walked  with  God,  and  was  not,  for  God  took  him. 
(Compare  Ecclesiasticus  xliv.  16 ;  Heb.  xii.  5.)  From  the  fact  of  his 
being  the  seventh  from  Adam,  from  the  number  of  the  years  of  his 
age  being  precisely  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  and  from  several 
other  points  of  curious  coincidence,  the  sceptical  Boulanger  asserts,  in 
a  learned  treatise  on  the  subject  ('  Enoch,'  in  '  (Euvres  Diverses '),  that 
the  name  is  but  a  variation  of  IJie  Phxygian  Annac,  a  symbolical  per- 
sonification in  Sabism,  representing  the  solar  period;  and  identical 
with  the  Oriental  Anusch,  the  Phoenician  Anac  or  Enac,  the  Etruscan 
Anus,  and  the  Latin  Janus. 

ENROLMENT,  in  law,  is  the  registering,  recording,  or  entering  a 
deed,  judgment,  recognizance,  acknowledgment,  &c.,  in  (Chancery  or  in 
some  other  court  having  authority  to  receive  such  enrolments.  The 
enrolling  does  not  make  a  deed  a  record,  though  it  thereby  becomes  a 
deed  recorded ;  for  there  is  a  difierence  between  a  matter  of  record  and 
a  thing  recorded  to  be  kept  in  memory ;  a  record  being  the  entry  of 
judicial  proceedings  in  a  court  of  record ;  whereas  an  enrolment  of  a 
deed  is  the  private  act  of  the  parties  concerned,  of  which  the  court 
takes  no  judicial  notice.  Various  statutes  have  directed  instruments 
to  be  enrolled,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  27th  Henry  VIII.  c,  16, 
relating  to  deeds  of  bargain  and  sale  of  freehold  lands.  The  rogistration 
of  bills  of  sale  [Bill  of  Sale]  is  of  the  nature  of  an  enrolment, although 
every  registration  of  a  deed  is  not.  Thus  deeds  relating  to  property  in 
the  counties  of  York  and  Middlesex  are  registered  in  the  registrar- 
offices  there  established  by  statute  :  they  are  not  enrolled. 

^  ENSIGN,  a  commissioned  officer,  the  lowest  in  degree,  and  imme- 
diately subordinate  to  the  lieutenants  in  a  regiment  of  infantry.    One 
of  tliis  rank  is  appointed  to  each  company,  and  the  junior  ensigns  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  the  colours  of  the  regiment.  Ensigns  I 
in  the  regiments  of  foot  guards  have  also  the  rank  of  lieutenants.    In  \ 


the  Rifle  Brigade,  Fusileer  laments,  and  in  the  royal  corps  of  Artil- 
lery, Engineers,  and  Marines,  in  place  of  an  ensign  a  second  Ueutenant 
was  formerly  attached  to  each  company.  The  title  of  second  lieutenant 
is  now  however  abolished,  the  title  of  ensign  being  resumed  in  tlie 
Rifle  Brigade  and  Fusileer  rogiments ;  whilst  in  the  Artillery,  Engineers, 
and  Mannes,  all  the  subalterns  are  oilled  lieutenants,  those  that  would 
have  been  second  lieutenants,  however,  only  receive  second  lieutenant's 
pay. 

Among  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  in  the  17th  century,  it  appears 
that  no  officer  existed  like  the  lieutenant  of  a  company,  whose  rank  ia 
between  that  of  a  captain  and  ensign,  any  such  being  considered  super* 
fluous,  and  as  tending  to  diminish  the  importance  which  was  attached 
to  the  post  of  the  officer  who  had  the  charge  of  the  colours,  on  the 
preservation  of  which  in  action,  the  honour  of  the  regiment  was  made 
greatly  to  depend. 

When,  as  formerly,  a  battle  partook  far  more  than  at  present  of  the 
nature  of  a  melde,  tiie  loss  of  a  standard,  which  served  as  a  mark  for 
the  soldiers  under  each  leader  to  keep  together  in  the  fight  or  to  rally 
when  dispersed,  must  have  been  a  serious  misfortune,  and  probably 
was  often  attended  by  the  total  defeat  and  destruction  of  tiie  party; 
and  hence,  no  doubt,  arose  the  point  of  honour  respecting  the  coloors. 
A  French  military  author,  who  served  and  wrote  in  the  ^e  of 
Charles  IX.,  intending  to  express  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
colours  to  Uie  last,  observes  that,  on  a  defeat  taking  place,  the  flag 
should  serve  the  ensign  as  a  shroud ;  and  instances  have  occurred  of  a 
standard-bearer  who,  being  mortally  woimded,  tore  the  flag  from  its 
staff  and  died  with  it  wrapped  about  his  body.  Such  a  circumstance 
is  related  of  Don  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  at  the  battle  of  Alcazar, 
and  of  a  young  officer  named  Chatelier  at  the  taking  of  Taillebour& 
during  the  wars  of  the  Huguenots. 

In  the  old  French  service,  the  duty  of  carrying  the  oriflamme  at  the 
head  of  the  army  was  confided  to  a  man  of  rank,  and  also  of  approved 
valour  and  prudence.    The  post  was  held  for  life. 

The  price  of  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  foot  goai^  is  1200/.,  and 
his  daily  pay  is  58.  6d. ;  in  the  regiments  of  the  Ime  the  price  is  450^., 
and  the  daily  pay  5«.  Zd. 

ENTABLATURE.    [Column;  Greek  Abchitectube.] 

ENTAIL.    [Estate.] 

ENTERITIS,  Jnflammatum  of  ike  IfUestina.  The  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  whole  alimentaGry  canal  constitute  an  extensive  and 
highly  important  class  of  diseases,  several  of  which  are  properly  desig- 
nated by  specific  names,  since  they  have  a  peculiar  seat  and  require  a 
peculiar  treatment.  Enteritis  is  one  of  these.  This  term  is  employed 
to  denote  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  external  or  peritoneal  coat  of 
the  intestines.  When  inflammation  is  seated  exclusively  or  chiefly  in 
the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines,  both  the  local  and  the  constitu- 
tutional  affection  is  widely  different  from  that  which  is  produced  when 
inflammation  is  seated  in  the  mucous  coat.  It  is,  therefore,  with  good 
reason  that  these  diseases  are  distinguished  by  different  names. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  enteritis  are  pain  in  the  bowels,  vomit- 
ing, invincible  constipation,  fever,  and  sudden  and  great  prostration  of 
strength. 

The  pain  is  often  exceedingly  severe,  and  is  usually  especially  acute 
about  the  navel.  The  inflammation  may  be  confined  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  intestines,  or  its  seat  may  be  very  extensive.  The  pun  is  felt 
in  the  part  in  which  the  inflanmiation  is  seated :  hence  the  pain  i^ 
occasionally  restricted  to  a  particular  part  of  the  abdomen;  but  far 
more  commonly  it  is  spread  over  a  lai^e  portion  of  it,  and,  as  has  just 
been  stated,  is  peculiarly  severo  about  the  naveL  The  pain  is  con- 
stantly present ;  it  is  never  for  a  moment  entirely  absent ;  but  it  is 
occasionally  very  much  aggravated  in  paroxysms.  It  is  always  greatly 
increased  by  pressure  over  the  seat  of  the  part  inflamed.  Thou^ 
severe  pain  be  a  very  constant  attendant  on  enteritis,  yet  occasioDally 
cases  occur  in  which  the  pain  is  never  so  great  as  to  occasion  much 
alarm,  and  these  insidious  attacks  are  the  most  dangerous. 

The  vomiting,  though  occasionally  absent,  is  pretty  constantly 
present,  and  is  sometimes  frequent  and  most  distressing.  In  the  inter- 
vals between  the  acts  of  vomiting  there  is  a  sense  of  nausea.  It  has 
been  thought  that  when  the  vomiting  is  urgent,  it  is  an  indication  that 
the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the  stomach ;  but  the  inspection  of 
the  body  after  death  has  fully  shown  that  there  may  be  most  distress- 
ing vomiting  when  not  the  least  appearance  of  disease  can  be  traced  in 
the  stomach. 

Obstinate  constipation  is  a  diagnostic  mark  of  enteritis.  It  Ls  not, 
indeed,  invariably  present ;  but  it  is  present  in  so  large  a  proportion  of 
cases,  that  when  absent  it  must  be  considered  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Its  absence  should  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  the 
nature  of  the  attack  if  the  other  symptoms  are  presents 

More  or  less  fever  is  always  present.  The  skin  is  usually  hot  and 
dry,  and  the  heat  is  often  preceded  by  a  sense  of  chilliness  or  by  a 
distinct  rigor.  The  tongue  is  usually  white  and  furred ;  there  is  much 
thirst,  and  the  pulse  is  quick,  small,  sharp,  and  incompressible. 

The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  peculiar.  The  features  are 
sharp  and  compressed ;  in  severe  cases,  and  in  almost  all  cases  in  th« 
advanced  stage,  quite  sunk.  The  expression  is  anxious  and  wild,  and 
the  first  glance  conveys  to  the  beholder  an  irresistible  conviction  that 
the  individual  is  labouring  under  some  intense  internal  disease. 

The  impression  upon  ^e  powers  of  life  is  so  great  and  rapid  that 
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he  patient  is  far  more  exhausted  after  a  few  hours'  illness  in  this 
disense  than  after  an  attack  of  as  many  days'  duration  in  most  other 
acute  maladies.  This  rapid  and  extreme  prostration  is  highly  charac- 
teristic of  enteritis ;  and  if  it  be  combined  with  any  one  of  the  symptoms 
which  haTO  been  described^  should  leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence,  in 
an  intense  form,  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  diseases  to  which  the 
human  body  is  subject. 

As  the  inflammation  advances,  the  pulse  becomes  more  rapid  and 
feeble ;  the  abdomen  swollen,  tense,  and  tympanitic ;  the  prostration 
increases ;  the  akin,  instead  of  being  hot,  becomes  cold  and  clammy, 
and  the  extremities,  more  especially,  are  cold. 

The  inflammation  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  terminate  in  gangrene. 
Before  this  event  happens,  it  is  usually  conceived  that  the  inflammatory 
action  extends  from  the  peritoneal  to  the  muscular  coat,  and  that  in 
the  most  intense  cases  all  the  coats  of  the  intestine  become  involved. 
The  signs  that  mortification  has  taken  place  are,  cessation  of  pain, 
hiccup,  increased  frequency  and  weakness  of  the  pulse,  greater  ooUapee 
of  the  countenance,  and  increased  prostration.  But  it  is  remarkable, 
that  often  when  the  patient  dies  under  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  mor- 
tification, on  the  examination  of  the  intestine  after  death,  nothing  can 
be  detected  but  the  usual  appearances  of  inflammation ;  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  gangrenous  spot ;  death  is  produced  by  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammation. 

The  brain  usually  remains  unaffected  to  the  end;  the  mental  faculties 
are  but  little  impaired ;  but  sometimes,  as  the  disease  advances,  the 
mind  becomes  confused  and  wandering,  and  occasionally  delirium  sets 
in  early, — ^a  certain  sign  that  the  disease  is  of  extraordinary  intensity. 

The  exciting  causes  of  the  disease  are,  acrid  and  indigestible  matters 
taken  into  the  stomach  in  lai*ge  quantitv;  habitual  full  living  on 
highly  seasoned  food ;  the  accumulation  of  hardened  foces ;  cold  drinks, 
especially  when  the  body  had  been  previously  overheated.  But  perhaps 
the  most  common  cause  of  the  disease  is  cold,  combined  with  moisture, 
appHed  either  directly  to  the  abdomen,  or  to  the  body  generally,  and 
more  especially  to  the  lower  extremities.  It  is  also  frequently  super- 
induced by  strangulated  hernia ;  and  on  the  sudden  occurrence  of  the 
symptoms  of  enteritis  the  abdomen  should  always  be  carefully  examined, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  hernia  be  present.  It  may  also  be 
caused  by  an  event  which  cannot  be  known  imtil  after  death, — ^the 
involution  of  one  fold  of  the  intestine  within  another  (intus-susception 
or  volvulus),  so  as  to  occasion  a  complete  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
the  contents  of  the  bowels. 

Enteritis  can  scarcely  be  oonf  oimded  with  any  other  disease  excepting 
colic,  and  the  relation  between  these  two  affections  is  so  close  that 
severe  colic  is  very  apt  to  lapse  into  enteritis;  and  this  it  is  very 
important  that  the  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind.  But  when  colic 
exists  as  a  distinct  disease  it  is  clearly  distinguished  from  enteritis  by 
the  absence  of  fever, and  of  the  prostration  so  characteristic  of  enteritis; 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  pain  more  decidedly  in  paroxysms  with  inter- 
vals of  complete  ease ;  by  the  diminution,  not  the  increase,  of  the  pain 
on  pressure,  and  by  the  strikingly  different  state  of  the  pulse. 

Enteritis  may  attack  persons  of  all  ages,  from  the  infant  a  day  old 
to  the  man  who  reaches  the  extreme  term  of  human  life.  It  may 
occur  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Its  attack  is  often  sudden,  and  it 
sometimes  proves  fatal  with  frightfid  rapiditv.  It  is  by  no  means 
tincommon  for  a  person  apparently  in  sound  health  to  be  destroyed 
by  this  disease  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  commencement  of 
the  attack. 

Hence  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  its  early  symptoms,  and  the 
necessity  of  attacking  it  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  vigour.  The 
ordinary  remedies  for  inflammation  must  be  employed  with  decision. 
The  character  of  the  pulse,  the  simk  countenance,  the  prostration  of 
strength,  may  appear  to  contra-indicate  blood-letting ;  but  these  are 
false  in^cationa,  and  if  regarded,  the  event  will  be  fatal.  After  a 
copious  bleeding  the  pulse  often  diminishes  in  frequency  and  increases 
in  strength;  the  expression  of  the  coimtenance  improves,  and  the 
vital  energies  recover,  as  if  the  system  were  relieved  of  an  oppressive 
load.  Bleeding  must  be  carried  as  far  as  possible,  until  it  appears  to 
have  made  an  impression  upon  the  inflammatory  action.  It  is  a  very 
useful  practice  to  bleed  from  the  arm  two  or  three  times  in  succession, 
after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  hours,  if  the  symptoms  of  infla-mnrnu 
tion  do  not  abate. 

It  is  without  doubt  highly  desirable  to  procure  evacimtions  from  the 
bowels;  but  the  disease  is  to  be  cured  by  the  removal  of  the  inflam- 
mation, not  by  opening  the  bowels.  Death  often  takes  place  though 
the  bowels  are  opened,  and  the  fatal  event  is  not  unfrequently 
hastened,  if  not  lnx>ught  about  by  the  acrid  nature  of  the  cathartics 
given  to  remove  the  constipation.  These  acrid  cathartics,  if  they  open 
the  bowels,  do  not  necessarily  save  the  patient ;  and  if  they  do  not 
open  the  bowels  they  greatly  increase  the  inflammation.  Only  the 
mildest  aperients  should  be  employed.  This  is  one  of  the  diseases  in 
which  the  judicious  employment  of  calomel  and  opium  is  attended 
with  the  best  results. 

Colic  is  often  converted  into  enteritis,  or  a  case  of  enteritis  mistaken 
for  colic  is  frightfully  aggravated,  by  taking  spirituous  cathartics,  as 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  for  the  relief  of  the  pain.  In  no  case  whatever 
Hhould  any  vinous  or  spirituous  cathartic  be  taken  for  pain  in  the 
bowels,  however  slight,  without  the  sanction  of  a  medical  man. 
Persons  continually  sacrifice  their  lives  by  taking  brandy,  or  a  large 
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dose  of  some  tincture,  for  what  they  call  spasm  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels.  The  so-called  spasm  oftentimes  is  inflammation,  which  the 
stimulus  of  the  alcohol  increases  to  such  a  degree  that  the  disease  is  no 
longer  to  be  restrained  by  any  remedies  that  can  be  employed. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  intestines,  called 
etUeria,  or  erUeritU  erythenwidea  is  attended  with  a  different  set  of 
symptoms.  In  this  case,  the  bowels  are  generally  relaxed.  There  is 
griping  pain  which  is  generally  referred  to  the  umbilicus  or  right  iliac 
porea.  There  is  inclination  to  sickness,  and  the  bowels  are  frequently 
distended  with  flatus.  There  is  coldness  of  the  surface,  with  frequent 
shivering.  The  tongue  is  moist,  but  viscid,  clammy,  and  forced. 
The  abdomen  is  not  tender  when  pressed,  but  there  is  a  general  sense 
of  imeasiness.  The  stools  are  at  first  feculent  and  large,  but  afterwards 
become  scanty,  frequent,  and  watery,  containing  im<£ge8ted  food,  and 
sometimes  blood. 

In  these  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  highly  congested,  and 
ulceration  is  constantly  present. 

The  treatment  consists  of  bleeding  by  leeches,  warm  fomentations, 
aoting  on  the  bowels  by  gentle  pui:gative8  combined  with  opiates. 
Where  the  pain  is  violent  opium  should  be  given  to  reUeve  the  pain. 

ENTOMO'LOQT,  that  branch  of  science  which  treats  upon  insects. 
The  term  eniomciogy  literally  signifies  a  discourse  upon  insects,  it  being 
derived  from  the  two  Qreek  words,  Sntcmon,  an  insect,  and  %os,  a 
discourse. 

The  term  entoma  was  first  applied  to  these  animals  by  Aristotle,  and 
is  synonymous  with  the  Latin  word  insects  (whence  is  derived  the 
English  name  inaeeU),  both  having  reference  to  a  striking  character 
exhibited  in  the  insect  tribe,  that  of  having  the  body  i/MecUd,  or,  as  it 
were,  cut  and  divided  into  numerous  segments. 

ENTOZOA.    [WoBMS.] 

ENTRESOL,  a  French  term  used  to  signify  a  floor  between  other 
floors.  The  entresol  consists  of  a  low  apartment  or  apartments,  usually 
placed  above  the  first  fioor.  The  Italian  form,  mezzanine,  is  now 
perhaps  more  frequently  employed  than  the  French  one;  and  the 
mezzanine  is  in  London  often  placed  above  the  ground  floor.  In 
street  architecture  it  is  desirable  to  form  the  basement  story  on  a 
scale  of  grandeur,  and  in  so  doing  a  greater  space  than  necessary 
would  frequently  be  given  to  the  fizst  floor,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
entresoL 

There  is  a  good  example  of  an  entresol  in  the  Regent  Street  Quadrant 
in  London,  and  it  has  been  introduced  in  many  other  cases  where  the 
lower  floor  has  been  intended  for  shops.  The  entresol  is  a  frequent 
feature  in  the  architecture  of  Paris. 

ENTRY  (from  the  French  entrie,  and  Latin  UUrcure,  to  enter),  in 
Law,  is  a  taking  possession  by  the  Isgal  owner  of  lands  and  tenements 
when  another  person  is  wrongfully  in  possession  of  them.  At  the 
common  law  this  might  be  effected  by  force ;  but  as  it  was  the  cause 
of  great  abuses,  forcible  entries  were  made  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  by  two  statutes  of  Richard  II.,  which  were  enlarged  by 
the  statute  8  Henxy  YI.  c.  9. 

The  effect  of  an  entry  was  formerly  to  keep  alive  the  assumed  right 
of  the  person  making  the  entry  to  the  premises  he  entered  on.  This 
was  effected  by  an  annual  repetition  "of  the  entry,  which  was  called 
continvLtd  claim.  The  party  availing  himself  of  this  summary  process 
entered  upon  some  part  of  the  property  claimed,  and  formally  declared 
that  thereby  he  took  possession  of  the  whole;  and  the  entry  was 
repeated  in  ^ach  countyin  which  the  lands  lay. 

The  statute  3  &  4  WilL  lY.  c.  27,  in  effect  abolished  this  practice 
by  making  twenty  years'  possession  a  good  title  to  land,  and  at  the 
same  time  abolishing  the  ancient  writs  of  entry,  which  the  etynimual 
daim  above  alluded  to  entitled  the  party  to  bring  at  any  time.  An 
entry  on  lands  has  accordingly  no  effect  now,  unless  the  tenant  in 
possession  admits  the  right  of  the  person  making  the  entry,  the  effect 
of  which  is  that  he  is  at  once  in  possession  of  the  property.  When 
the  right  is  not  admitted,  the  entry  has  no  effect,  and  the  claimant 
must  proceed  by  ejectment. 

Entry f  forciiie,  is  an  entry  made  with  a  strong  hand,  with  unusual 
weapons,  an  unusual  number  of  servants,  or  with  menace  of  life.  If 
effected  with  violence,  and  the  entry  only  amounts  in  law  to  a  trespwSf 
it  is  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes  of  Richard  II.  above 
referred  to.  The  remedy  for  parties  aggrieved,  and  the  mode  of 
obtaining  restitution,  is  either  by  an  action  at  law,  by  indictment,  or 
by  justices  of  the  peace  upon  the  view.  If  made  by  more  than  three 
persons,  they  may  be  proceeded  against  as  in  case  of  a  riot. 

Entry,  the  writ  of,  was  the  ancient  method  of  gaining  possession  ol 
disputed  property  by  trying  the  title  of  the  occupant.  This  writ  was 
directed  to  the  weriff,  requiring  him  to  command  the  tenant  that  he 
render  to  the  demandant  the  premises  in  question.  The  tenant  there- 
upon was  either  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  possession  of  the  land,  or 
to  show  cause  why  he  refused  to  do  so.  This  might  be  done  by  justi- 
fying his  own  title  or  that  of  others  imder  whom  he  claimed  The 
claims  of  the  respective  parties  were  then  tried  before  a  jury,  and  the 
possession  of  the  land  was  awarded  to  him  who  produced  the  clearest 
evidence  of  his  right. 

There  were  several  writs  of  entry  both  at  the  common  law  and  by 
statute,  but  they  appear  to  have  long  fallen  into  disuse  before  their 
final  abolition  by  the  stat.  3  &  4  WUl.  lY.  c.  27.  The  learning  respect- 
ing them,  which  is  somewhat  curious,  may  be  found  in  Reeve's 
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'History  of  the  English  Law.'    (Bladut.,  'Cozmn./  Mr.  Kerr's  ed., 
V.  u.,  p.  191;  V.  iii.  p.  183.) 

ENVELOPE -MAKING.  Until  the  introduction  of  the  great 
change  in  the  postal  arrangements  of  the  United  Kingdom  about 
twenty  years  ago,  envelopes  for  letters  were  Very  little  used.  There 
was  sufficient  reason  for  Uiis,  seeing  that  double  postage  was  charged 
for  any  letter  consiBting  of  two  pieces  of  paper.  The  letters  them- 
selres  were  directed  and  sealed,  or  wafered,  without  exterior  ooverings. 
When,  however,  letters  were  charged  only  with  a  postage-rate  by 
weight,  the  same  obstacle  did  not  exist;  and  it  disappeared  entirely 
when  the  penny  rate  commenced,  whereby  a  moderately  sized  lett^ 
and  its  envelope  could  both  be  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  one  penny.  In  1889,  just  before  these  changes  were 
made,  the  letters  posted  in  or  passing  through  the  whole  kingdom 
were  about  76,000,000  annually ;  since  which  time  they  have  risen  to 
528,000,000  in  1858,  under  the  influence  of  cheapness  and  efficiency. 
The  manufacture  of  envelopes  has  hence  become  a  matter  of  some 
importance;  for  nearly  all  letters  are  now  enclosed  in  such  covers, 
except  certain  official  lunds.  The  number  of  envelopes  actually  made 
is  not  correctly  known ;  for  large  numbers  are  used  for  putposes  which 
do  not  bring  them  within  notice  of  the  postal  authorities.  The  French 
used  envelopes  before  they  were  much  employed  in  England  ;  and  the 
Americans  send  over  large  quantities  made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  drab 
or  buff  paper ;  but  the  great  proportion  are  of  home  production,  and, 
in  the  present  day,  machine-made.  At  first,  a  hand-method  was 
adopted  for  cutting,  folding,  and  gumming.  The  sheets  of  paper  were 
in  the  first  place  shaped  by  sharp  cutters,  acting  against  the  edges  of 
guide-plates,  and  penetrating  several  layers  of  paper  at  once.  The 
shaped  pieces  were  then  folded,  something  in  the  same  way  as  the 
sheets  of  paper  for  bookbinding ;  an  expert  worker  could  fold  three 
thousand  in  a  day,  but  not  so  uniformly  and  symmetrically  as  they  are 
now  folded  by  machine.  The  gumming,  and  the  embossing  on  the 
loose  flap,  were  subsequent  operations.  Envelopes  are  still  made  in 
this  way ;  but  there  are  no  means  of  knowing  what  ratio  they  bear  to 
those  made  by  machine. 

Although  the  extensive  use  of  envelopes  began  in  1840,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  inventors  was  soon  afterwards  directed  to  the  possi- 
bility of  producing  an  envelope-making  machine;  it  was  not  imtU 
1851  that  the  pub.ic  became  familiar  with  the  results.  Messrs.  De  la 
Bue's  envelope-machine  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  objects  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park — throwing  off  its  three  thousand 
envelopes  per  hour,  and  showing  how  much  may  now  be  effected  by 
the  labour  of  one  or  two  persons.  There  was  another  machine  exhi- 
bited, and  many  specimens  of  envelopes  imaccompanied  by  any  notice 
of  the  mode  of  manufactiu^ ;  but  the  one  above  adverted  to  was  that 
to  which  attention  was  most  deservedly  directed. 

This  highly  ingenious  machine,  the  joint  invention  of  Mr.  Warren 
de  la  Rue  and  Mr.  Edwin  Hill,  was  patented  in  1845 ;  and  to  it  were 
made  certain  additions  which  were  the  subject  of  another  patent  in 
1819.  The  paper  is  not  cut  to  the  proper  lozenge  or  diamond  shape 
by  the  machine  itself,  but  by  a  cutting  apparatus  used  separately. 
Nor  does  the  machine  feed  itself  with  these  blanks ;  it  is  fod  by  an 
attendant  at  the  rate  of  about  sixty  a  minute.  When  the  blanks  have 
been  cut  out,  and  embossed  with  any  device  that  may  be  chosen,  each 
one  is  placed  in  turn  on  a  small  table  or  stand.  A  compound  box  or 
plunger  descends,  presses  the  paper  into  a  recess,  and  makes  four 
creases  in  it,  in  such  way  that  four  flaps  stand  upright.  Four  folding 
levers,  which  act  the  part  of  fingers,  then  descend  one  after  another, 
and  fold  the  four  flaps  of  the  envelope.  After  the  end  flaps  have  been 
turned  down,  however,  and  before  the  side  flaps  are  similarly  treated, 
a  gumming  apparatus  moves  forward,  and  applies  a  little  gum  to  those 
parte  which  are  to  be  fastened  together.  This  giunming  apparatus  is 
beautifully  contrived ;  an  endless  band  moves  through  a  trough  of 
gum  or  adhesive  composition,  takes  up  a  portion  and  imparts  it  to 
a  sort  of  printing-lever,  which  in  its  turn  transfers  the  gum  to  the 
paper.  When  this  is  completed,  the  gumming  apparatus  withdraws, 
and  the  folding  levers  press  down  the  remaining  flaps  of  the  paper. 
The  automatic  action  of  the  machine  instantly  removes  the  finished 
envelope,  to  make  way  for  another.  To  prevent  the  flaps  from  flymg 
open  again  while  the  gum  is  yet  moist,  each  envelope  is  transferred  to 
the  bottom  of  the  heap  already  made,  so  as  to  receive  pressure  for  a 
short  time ;  two  levers  acting  like  fingers,  tipped  with  india-rubber  to 
render  them  slightly  adhesive,  draw  the  envelope  sideways,  and  carry 
it  to  a  point  where  an  endless  band  takes  it  under  a  roller  to  receive  a 
slight  pressure,  and  then  deposits  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  previously 
made  heap  of  envelopes,  lifted  up  for  that  purpose.  By  a  little  adjust- 
inent  of.  the  mechanism,  the  folders  can  be  adapted  for  envelopes  of 
different  sizes.  As  the  feeding  of  the  machine  must  be  as  rapid  as 
the  cycle  of  operations,  any  &ilure  in  it  would  produce  mischief ;  if  a 
blank  were  not  deposited  on  the  proper  spot  at  the  proper  instant,  the 
gum  would  wet  the  small  table,  and  chus  spoil  the  next  envelope;  and 
at  the  same  time  a  disarrangement  of  the  finished  heap  would  take 
place.  The  attendant  is  provided  with  means  for  avoiding  these  two 
evils,  without  stopping  the  machine.  One  machine  can  make  80,<M)0 
envelopes  in  a  day. 

Another  envelope-making  machine,  exhibiting  great  ingenuity,  was 
patented  by  M.  lUmond,  in  1849,  and  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Dickinson,  to  be  used  in  their  paper  works  at  King  s  Langley. 


This  machine  is  self -feeding.  A  hollow  arm,  moving  backwards  and 
forwards,  is  alternately  exhausted  and  filled  with  air  ;  in  its  exhausted 
state,  it  comes  down  gently  upon  a  heap  of  paper  blanks,  one  of  which 
slightly  adheres  to  it  by  a  species  of  suction ;  the  arm  moves  on, 
becomes  filled  with  air,  and  drops  the  blank  on  a  moveable  table.  The 
blank  is  then  pressed  against  two  pieces  of  sponge  saturated  with  gum, 
by  which  it  is  gummed  just  in  the  right  places  for  fastening.  After 
this,  the  folding  is  effected  by  a  combination  of  plungers  and  folding- 
levers.  The  machine  is  more  automatic  than  De  la  Rue's  in  regard  to 
the  feeding,  but  not  so  much  so  in  the  pressing  and  final  removal  of 
the  envelopes. 

There  are  other  envelope-making  machines  which  have  been  patented, 
but  which  need  not  receive  any  lengthened  notice  here.  Messrs.  Pollard, 
and  Mumby's  machine  is  intended  to  effect  the  feeding,  gumming, 
stamping,  fulding,  and  delivering,  aU  by  the  aid  of  one  person.  The 
blank  is  fed  upon  a  folding-box,  and  gummed  on  the  lower  flap.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  embossed  or  stamped  on  the  opposite  or  seal  flap,  and 
with  the  maker's  name  on  one  of  the  end  fiaps.  A  folding-plunger  then 
descends  into  the  folding-box,  driving  up  the  edges  of  the  paper  into  a 
vertical  position ;  the  plunger  then  rises ;  and  spring  incliners  give  the 
necessary  inclination  to  the  fiaps.  The  plunger  desoends  again,  and 
presses  down  the  flaps  on  the  gummed  surface.  The  envelope  finally 
falls  from  the  box  upon  a  moveable  bottom.  Shaw's  envelope  machine 
was  intended  by  its  inventor  as  an  improvement  on  R^mond'&  It 
has  an  adhesive  substitute  for  the  pneumatic  feeder,  which  takes  the 
blanks  one  by  one  off  the  heap ;  this  substitute  is  made  of  india- 
rubber  treated  with  turpentine.  There  are  also  elastic  revolving 
surfaces  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  plunger ;  four  rollers  covered 
with  india-rubber  form  the  sides  of  the  folding-box;  and  a  plunger 
drives  the  blank  down  between  the  rollers.  In  Addenbrooke's  pa- 
tented machine,  an  attendant  places  the  blanks  on  a  feeding-table, 
adjusts  it  by  guide  studs,  and  works  a  treadle.  A  complicated  system 
of  rollers,  arms,  excentrics,  springs,  levers,  flies,  screws,  fingers,  and 
plungers  is  set  in  action ;  a  gum-box,  gum-distributor,  and  gum-pod 
do  one  part  of  the  work ;  after  which,  the  creasing  and  folding  are 
effected  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  machines  already  deecribed. 
The  envelopes  are  finally  deposited  on  an  endless  band,  which  carries 
them  away  to  a  receptacle.  Keith's  envelope-machine,  like  most  of 
the  others,  requires  that  the  blanks  should  be  fed  in  by  hand ;  they 
are  creased  by  the  descent  of  a  plunger  into  a  oreasing-box ;  a  partial 
exhaustion  of  air  then  holds  the  paper  in  the  box  while  the  plunger 
rises.  The  box  then  advances  to  another  plunger,  for  foldmg  and 
pressing  the  flaps;  this  second  box  has  projecting  sliding  pieces,  which 
first  turn  down  one  of  the  flaps,  and  then  lay  the  end  flaps  upon  it 
There  is  an  air-exhausting  apparatus  connected  with  the  plungers. 

ENVOY,  a  diplomatic  minister  or  agent,  inferior  in  dignity  to  an 
ambassador,  but  geneiully  invested  with  equal  powers.  [Ambassador 

DiPLOMAOT.] 

EOS  ('HcOr),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  Gk>ddess  of  the  Morning;  the 
Aurora  of  the  Romans.  The  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Theia,  and 
the  sister  of  Helios  and  Silene,  it  was  her  task  to  precede  the  chariot  of 
the  sun,  and  announce  the  coming  day.  Bv  Tithonus  she  was  the 
mother  of  Memnon  and  Emathion.  She  urged  Zeus  to  render  Tithonus 
immortal;  but  having  forgotten  to  ask  that  he  should  retain  his  youth, 
he  at  length  withered  away  and  she  changed  him  into  a  cricket  She 
carried  off  Cephalus  from  Mount  Hymettus,  and  became  by  him  the 
mother  of  Phaeton,  but  eventually  allowed  him  to  return  to  his  wife 
Procris.  The  splendour  of  Eos,  or  Aurora,  was  a  frequent  theme  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  She  was  also  a  favourite  with  the 
ancient  artists.  There  are  many  representations  of  her  both  in 
sculptures  and  on  vases.  The  carrying  off  of  Cephalus  oocuis  fre- 
quently. Sometimes  she  is  represented  in  a  magnificent  quadriga ;  at 
others  guiding  the  horses  of  the  sun ;  or  again  preceding  or  pursuing 
Orion. 

EPACT,  the  number  of  days  in  the  moon's  age  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

EPAULEMENT  is  the  term  properly  applied  to  the  mass  of  earth, 
about  7  feet  6  inches  high  and  18  or  20  feet  thick,  which  Is  rused  for 
the  puxpose  of  either  protecting  a  body  of  troops  from  the  enemy's 
fire,  or  of  forming  a  wing  or  shoulder  of  a  battery  to  prevent  the  guns 
from  being  dismounted  by  an  enfilading  fire.  It  is  in  fact  the  term 
applied  to  many  works  of  merely  passive  defence.  The  term  is  occa- 
sionally, improperly  however,  used  to  designate  the  whole  masa  of 
earth  or  other  material  which  protects  the  guns  in  a  battery  both  in 
front  and  on  either  fiank ;  and  it  can  only  be  distinguishetd  from  a 
parapet  by  being  without  a  banquette,  or  step,  at  the  foot  of  the 
•interior  side,  on  which  the  men  stand  to  fire  over  a  parapet  That 
part  of  the  epaulement  which  is  between  every  two  embrasures  is  called 
a  merlon ;  and  the  part  under  the  embrasure  is  called  the  genouill&re. 

EPHEMERIS  (^^/Acplr,  from  ^iri,  and  iifikpa)  a  name  given  to 
almanacs,  from  their  containing  matter  for  each  day.  In  astronomy  it 
is  usual  to  call  any  table  which  assigns  the  place  of  a  planet  for  a 
number  of  successive  days  an  ephemeris  of  the  planet     [Almakac] 

EPHESIANS,  ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE,  is  the  fifth,  in 
numerical  order,  of  the  fourteen  apostolical  letters  of  St  Paul,  con- 
tained in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  Throughout  the  primitive 
ages  of  Christianity  it  was  regarded  by  the  principal  futhers  as  being 
of  genuine  and  sacred  authority.    According  to  Dr.  Lardner  ('  Credi* 
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bility  of  Gosp.  Hist./  voL  ii.)  the  writings  of  Ignatius,  who  was 
8t,  Paul's  contemporary,  contain  seven  citations  from  this  epistle.    It 
is  also   cited  ■  by  Irensous,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  TertulUan,  Origen, 
and  many  subsequent  Cliristian  writers.    There  were,  however,  several 
important  and  numerous  sects,  as  the  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites,  and  the 
Severians,  EnoratitaD  and  other  followers  of  Tatian,  who,  in  the  1st  and 
2nd  centuries,  denied  both  the  genuineness  and  the  authenticity  of  this 
and  the  other  writings  of  St.  Paul ;  rejecting  them  as  a  tissue  of  errors, 
and  denouncing  St.  Paul  himself  as  an  apostate,  and  a  pervcrter  of  the 
original  system  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     (Origen  '  contra  Celsum,'  1.  v. ; 
Euaeb. '  Eocles.  Hist,'  L  iii.,  c.  21  and  27 ;  Epiphanius,  '  Hseres./  SO ; 
Hieron.  'in  Math.,'  o.  12  ;  Nicephorus,  '  Hist.  Eccles.,'  1.  iv.,  c.  4, 1.  v., 
e.  12 ;  Toland's  '  Kazarenus,'  p.  25-29.)    A  second  epistle  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Ephesiana  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  ('  Be  Scriptoribus  Eccles.') 
and  by  Epiphanius  ('  Hom.'  42).    The  place  and  date  generally  assigned 
to  this  epiatle  by  biblical  critics  are  Rome,  a.d.  61,  that  is,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  apostle's  imprisonment  at  Rome  (ch.  iii.  1,  ch.  iv.  1, 
ch.  vL  20,  and  the  postscript).     Much  has  been  written  by  conmien* 
tators  for  and  against  the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  addressed  this  letter  to 
the  Ephesians.    The  belief  that  it  was  so  written  is  foimded  on  the 
disputed  reading  of  the  words  of  the  first  verse,  "  to  the  saints  at 
Ephesus"  {4p  'E^^o-y),  which  appear  in  all  the  ancient  manuscripts,  and 
on  the  postscript  which  says,  "  written  from  Rome  unto  the  Ephesiana." 
This  however  is  doubted  and  denied  to  be  the  fact  by  Qrotius,  Hammond, 
Mill,  Wetstein,  Paley,  and  Greswell,  who  adopt  the  statement,  said  by 
TertuUian  to  have  been  made  by  Marclon,  that  it  was  written  to  the 
Laodicnana.    Kacknight,  Lardner,  HartweU  Home,  Dr.  W.  L.  Alex- 
ander, and  Barnes  (in  his    *  Commentaries '),   see  no  difficulty  in 
believing  it  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  and  so  far  to 
establish  the  common  opinion  of  the  received  reading  of  the  introduc* 
tory  verse,  addressing  the  epistle  to  "  the  saints  in  Epheeus."    Of  the 
same  opinion  is  Dr.  John  Eadie,  in  his  '  Commentary  on  the  Greek 
Text  of  th«  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians '  (London,  1853) ;  while 
Conybeare  and  Howison  believe  it  was  n«t  addressed  to  the  Ephesians. 
Archbishop  Usher  considered  it  a  cyclical  epistle  addressed  to  no  par- 
ticular chiiroh,  but  to  all,  though  Ephesus  might  have  been  the  chief ; 
and  this  opinion  is  advocated  by  Bengel,  Michaelis  and  Hug.    The  style 
is  exceedingly  animated  and  fluent,  and  has  less  metaphorical  obscurity 
than  generally  characterises  the  compositions  of  St.  Paul;   though 
from  the  length  of  the  sentences,  the  number  of  members  in  each 
sentence,  and  the  want  of  or  imperfect  punctuation,  the  original  is 
often  capable  of  more  than  one  interpretation.    It  is  also  noticeable 
that,  though  St.  Paul  had  resided  so  long,  and  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  members  of  the  church,  in  Ephesus,  he  addresses  no  one  by 
name,  but  writes  as  if  he  were  addressing  persons  unknown  to  him.   The 
object  appears  to  be  to  establish  an  earnest  faith  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christiamty,  by  giving  exalted  notions  of  their  importance  and  moral 
excellence,  and  to  encourage  a  perseverance  in  the  Christian  warfare 
with  temporal  and  spiritual  enemies.     The  first  three  chapters  are 
occupied  in  especially  setting  forth  the  principles  of  predestinarianism 
(i.  4, 5, 11,  iv.  30),  and  the  last  three  are  devofed  chiefly  to  the  en- 
joining of  moral   duties  with  respect  to  husbands,  wives,  parents, 
children,  masters,  and  servants.    "  No  real  Christian,"  savs  Dr.  Mac- 
knight,  "  can  read  the  doctrinal  part  of  this  epintle  without  being 
improved  and  roused  by  it,  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet."    On  the 
undesigned  coincidences  with  the  '  Acts '  see  Paley's  '  Horse  Paulinse.' 
The  moral  and  doctrinal  precepts  of  this  epistle,  with  respect  chiefly  to 
election,  have  occasioned  theological  critics,  especially  those  of  Germany, 
to  write  elaborately  on  its  proper  interpretation. 

ETHORI  {i<popoi)t  a  body  of.  magistrates  at  Sparta,  who  were 
possessed  of  great  privileges.  The  institution  of  this  office  is  usually 
ascribed  to  Theopompus,  the  grandson  of  Charilaus  the  Proclid,  but 
from  their  being  apparently  placed  among  the  institutions  of  Lycur- 
gus  by  Herodotus  (L  65)  and  Xenophon  ('de  Rep.  Lac.,'  viii.  3) 
the  office  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  Dorian  institution. 
Mr.  Qrote  however  ('  History  of  Greece,'  vol.  ii.)  contends  that  the 
institutions  of  Sparta  were  altogether  peculiar  to  herself,  and  in  no 
respect  characterise  the  Dorians.  Dr.  Arnold  supposes  {*  Thucyd.,' 
vol.  i.  p.  646)  that  the  ephori,  who  were  five  in  number,  were  coevid 
with  the  first  settlement  of  the  Dorians  in  Sparta,  and  were  merely 
the  municipal  magistrates  of  the  five  hamlets  which  composed  the 
city  (see  Miiller,  '  Dorians,'  ii.  p.  550,  Engl  transl.) ;  but  thA  after- 
wards, when  the  Heraclidso  be^m  to  encroach  upon  the  privileges  of 
the  other  Dorians,  and,  it  would  seem,  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  who 
endeavoured  to  diminish  the  powers  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Spartan  aristocracy,  the  Dorians,  in  the  struggle  which  ensued,  gained 
for  the  ephori.  an  extension  of  authority  which  placed  them  virtually 
at  the  head  of  the  state,  although  the  nominal  sovereignty  was  still 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Heraclidse.  Thus  the  ephori  were  originally 
popular  magistrates  as  far  as  the  Spartans  themselves  were  concerned, 
and  were  in  fact  the  guardians  of  their  rights  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  kings,  though  tiiey  were  in  relation  to  the  Perioeci  {wtpioiKoi)  the 
oppressive  instruments  of  an  overbearing  aristocracy,  and  formed  in  &ot 
a  close  and  tmscrupulous  oligarchy.  (Plato, '  Legg./  iv.  p.  712  d.')  The 
ephori  were  chosen  in  the  autumn  of  every  year ;  the  first  gave  his 
name  to  the  year ;  every  Spartan  was  eligible  to  the  office  without 
any  regard  to  age  or  wealth.  They  were  empowered  to  fine  whom 
they  pleased,  and  exact  immediate  payment  of  the  fine ;  they  could 


suspend  the  functions  of  any  other  magistrate,  and  arrest  and  bring 
to  trial  even  the  kings.  (Xenophon, '  de  Rep.  Laced.,'  viii.  4.)  They 
presided  and  put  the  vote  in  the  public  assemblies  (Thucyd.,  i.  87) 
and  performed  all  the  functions  of  sovereignty  in  receiving  and  dis- 
missing embassies  (Xen. '  Hellen.,'  ii.  IS,  19),  treating  with  foreign  states 
(Herod.,  ix.  8),  and  sending  out  military  expeditions.  (Xen., '  Hellen./ 
ii.  4,  29.)  The  king,  when  he  commanded,  was  always  attended  by 
two  of  the  ephori,  who  exercised  a  controlling  power  over  his 
movements.  (Herod.,  ix.  76.)  The  ephori  were  murdered  on  their 
seats  of  justice  by  Cleomenes  III.,  and  their  office  overthrown 
(Plutarch, '  Vit.  Gleomen.,'  c.  viii.) ;  but  they  were  restored  by  Anti- 
gonus  Doson  and  the  Achoeans  in  222  b.o.  (Polyb.,  iL  70 ;  Pausan., 
ii.  9,  2) ;  and  the  office  subsisted  \mder  the  Roman  dominion. 
When  Lysander  with  the  Spartan  forces  made  himself  master  of 
Athens,  B.o.  404,  Ephori  were  appointed  for  that  city,  among  whom 
were  Critius  and  Theramenes,  but  these  soon  gave  way  to  the  domina* 
tion  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  (See  Bockh,  '  Corpus  Inscriptionum,'  i.  p. 
604-618.)  On  the  ephondty,  the  reader  may  consult  MilUer's '  Dorians,' 
book  iii;  Plass's  'Geschichte  des  alten  Griechenlands/  vol.  ii. ; 
Tittmann's  'Darstellung  der  Griech.  Staatsver&juungen ; '  and 
Grote's '  History  of  Greece,'  vol.  ii. 

EPIC  POETRY  is  that  form  of  art  which  produces  an  imaginative 
description  of  external  facts  and  occurrences,  as  distinguished  from 
lyric  poetry,  which  employs  itself  in  registering,  in  an  imaginative 
manner,  all  those  internal  facts  and  occurrences  which  go  by  the  name 
of  feelings  and  emotions. 

Those  who  find  this  definition  insufficient  must  remember  that  it 
does  not  and  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  any  single  epic  or  lyric  poem. 
With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  of  our  old  national  romances, 
there  does  not  exist  an  epic  poem  of  any  length  which  is  perfectly  free 
from  lyrical  passages ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  confound 
the  two  forms  of  art,  and  not  assign  to  poetry  the  one  name  or  the 
other  according  to  the  proportion  which  it  contains  of  either  element. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  and  of  the 
analogy  which  subsists  between  the  growth  of  individual  and  national 
intellect,  it  appears  most  natural  that  epic  should  be  the  earliest 
species  of  poetry.  A  child,  bom  into  a  crowd  of  circumstances  all 
claiming  his  attention  and  exciting  his  interest,  busies  himself  with  the 
external  world  long  before  it  ever  occurs  to  him  to  examine  what  is  going 
on  within  himself.  Nay,  more  than  this,  his  imagination,  t^e  ideahsing 
faculty,  takes  the  models  of  its  exertions  entirely  from  the  extemsd 
world.  His  dreams,  his  reveries,  his  waking  fancies,  are  active  and 
epical,  as  any  one  who  has  Watched  the  movements  of  children  must 
acknowledge ;  but  the  time  when  he  begins  to  notice  his  own  thoughts 
and  feelings — ^the  lyrical  age — does  not  come  till  later. 

The  earUeet  specimens  of  the  epic  form  of  art,  which  probably  con- 
sisted of  tales  rhythmically  arranged  and  recited  to  a  very  simple 
musical  accompaniment,  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  unconscious  era, 
during  which  the  poet,  setting  before  him  no  aim,  or  seeing  it  at  best 
but  very  imperfectly,  acts  purely  from  the  stirring  impulse  of  his  own 
imagination.  Into  this  class  we  may  perhaps  admit  some  of  our  oldest 
and  simplest  romances ;  but  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  two- 
fold epic  of  the  Greeks,  cannot  be  denied  to  be,  in  great  measure  at 
least,  the  work  of  conscious  artists.  We  shall  notice  the  writings  of 
the  early  Greeks  first  in  order;  and  as  it  would  swell  this  article  to  an 
unnecessary  length  were  we  to  examine  in  detail  the  principal  epic 
poems  which  we  possess,  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  those  which  were  composed  during  the  periods  both  of  ancient  and 
modem  history,  when  epic  poetry  could  be  said  to  be  the  poetry  of  the 
age,  and  leave  those  detached  productions  which  owe  their  existence  to 
the  imagination  of  isolated  men,  in  times  long  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  living  epos,  for  a  separate  examination. 

There  are  two  divisions  into  which  the  epic  poetry  of  the  Greeks 
naturally  falls ;  the  heroic  or  romantic  epos  of  Homer  and  of  the  Cyclic 
poets,  and  the  hieratic  epos  of  Hesiod.  The  attention  of  that  age  was 
centred,  as  ours  is  at  present,  on  two  grand  ideas — ^the  state  and 
religion ;  whence  we  find  a  political  and  a  hieratic  epos.  The  '  Iliad ' 
and  *  Odyssey '  are  the  two  poems  which  remain  as  specimens  of  the 
former  kind,  and  they  are  particularly  worth  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  epic  poetry,  as  they  a£ford  by  far 
the  most  perfect  instance  of  poems  of  that  kind  composed  in  an  age 
difiering  but  little  in  its  characteristics  from  that  to  which  they  refer, 
and  stand  consequently  in  strong  contrast  to  the  '  .£neid,'  a  poem  with 
which  they  are  most  frequently  compared.  The  '  iEneid,'  in  common 
with  most  Latin  poetry,  depends  more  on  beauty  of  language  and 
arrangement  than  on  anything  in  the  story,  exquisitely  managed  as  it 
is,  to  excite  the  interest  of  its  readers.  As  it  tjuces  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual, it  stands  in  closer  juxtaposition  with  the  '  Odyssey '  than  with 
the '  Iliad ; '  but  how  superior  is  Ulysses  to  iEneas,  and  how  much 
more  romantic  are  the  adventures  of  the  Greek  than  those  of  the 
Trojan  hero  t 

Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  whole  compass  of  literature  a  more  per- 
fectly drawn  character  than  Ulysses,  certainly  none  proceeding  from 
so  early  a  source.  His  touching  exhibitions  of  feeling,  the  inimitable 
circumstantiality  of  the  fictions  which  he  spins  in  such  profusion^ 
apparently  for  too  purpose  except  to  confound  his  auditors;  the  manner 
in  which  all  the  interest  of  Uie  story  winds  around  him,  the  comic 
nature  of  the  interludes,  and  the  peculiarities  attaching  to  the  super- 
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natural  parte  of  his  adveDtures,  all  unite  to  render  the  '  Odyssey '  a 
poem  more  fitted  perhaps  than  the '  Iliad '  itself  to  interest  an  age  like 
ours,  when  everything  which  gives  a  lyrical  character  to  poetry  is  so 
much  although  so  unconsciously  sought  for. 

It  usually  happens  that  sacred  poetry  partakes  strongly  of  a  lyrical 
character,  and  Hesiod  has  perhaps  struck  out  the  only  path  which  an 
epic  writer  in  a  simple  age  could  follow  without  lapsing  into  the  lyrical 
spirit  as  he  approached  theological  subjects.  The  only  poet  of  anti- 
quity with  whom  he  can  be  compared  is  Lucretius ;  but  the  *  De 
Rerum  Natur& '  approaches  so  much  more  nearly  to  the  character  of  a 
treatise  on  philosophy,  that  it  is  hard  to  give  it  the  name  of  an  epic 
poem,  although  it,  as  well  as  all  didactic  works  like  Virgirs  '  Qeorgics,' 
come  imder  the  definition.  The  reason  why  we  are  slow  to  recognise 
them  as  epics  arises  from  the  habit  of  taking  the  heroic  epos,  one 
species,  although  the  primary  one,  for  the  whole  class,  which  really 
includes  other  species,  as  a  reference  to  our  definition  cannot  fail  to 
show. 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  German  writer  (Schelling, '  Yorlesungen,' 
Ac.,  p.  224)  that,  properly  speaking,  an  epic  poem  has  no  regular 
beginning  or  end ;  it  is  a  metrical  and  imaginative  production,  which, 
if  it  consiBt  of  narrative,  may  take  it  up  and  lay  it  down  at  any 
period.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Iliad,  as  well  as  with  the  Odyssey 
and  JEneid,  although  the  two  last  are  considerably  more  complex  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  narrative,  and  evidently  draw  to  a  more 
decided  close  than  the  Iliad.  There  appeara.  however,  to  be  a  greater 
unity  in  the  plot  of  the  Odyssey  than  in  that  of  Vila's  poem,  in  this 
respect,  that  the  events  never  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  hero.  We 
are  interested  in  his  adventures  because  they  are  his ;  while  in  the 
.£neid  they  strike  us  rather  as  embellishments  intended  to  possess 
independent  merit. 

The  early  romantic  epos  deserves  notice  as  the  first  distinct  form  of 
modem  art.  Much  discussion  has  been  expended  in  order  to  ascertain 
whence  arose  those  cycles  of  metrical  romances  which  have  for  their 
subjecto  the  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great,  King  Arthur,  and  other 
heroes;  but  it  rather  concerns  us  here  to  notice  that  the  second 
l)irth  of  civilisation  which  ensued  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  productive  of  a  series  of  evente  in  literary  history, 
parallel,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  those  which  occurred  in  the  times 
of  Homer. 

The  traces  of  heroic  poetry  which  remain  in  Livy*s  History  are 
plain  enough  to  enable  us  to  infer  with  considerable  probability  that  a 
series  of  epic  poete  appeared  in  Rome  about  the  time  of  the  Tarquins 
onwards ;  but  as  no  fragments  remain,  we  are  too  much  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  nature  of  their  writings  to  enable  us  to  refer  to  them  as  we 
do  to  Homer. 

We  find  that  the  northern  nations  possessed  numerous  poems  of  an 
epical  kind,  some  of  which  remain,  and  are  or  might  be  read  with  con- 
siderable interests  The  cycles  of  romances  on  Troy  and  Alexander 
the  Great  compose  a  form  of  art  which  could  only  exist  in  a  revival  of 
imaginative  spirit,  as  they  derive  their  subjects  from  an  older  date  and 
a  different  country,  although,  as  regards  every  thing  but  the  name  of 
Greek  or  Trojan,  the  hero  is  usually  the  countryman  of  the  bard ;  but 
the  numerous  poems  on  Arthur,  with  '  Havelok  the  Dane,'  and  *  Horn 
Child,'  in  our  own  language, '  Beowulf,'  in  Anglo-Saxon, '  The  Poem 
of  the  Cid,'  in  Spanish,  and  the  *  Nibelungen  Lied,'  in  old  German,  are 
quite  sufficient  proofe  of  the  coincidence  of  epic  spirit  with  an  early 
vtage  of  society. 

The  Italian  epic  arose  somewhat  later  than  that  of  any  of  the 
northern  nations,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  was  only 
to  a  strong  admixture  of  barbarian  blood  that  the  Italians  owed  their 
restoration  to  political  existence.  The  dregs  of  a  nation  never  possess 
a  national  literature. 

Coleridge  has  observed  that  "  Gothic  art  depends  on  a  symbolical 
expression  of  the  infinite,"  or  what  cannot  be  circumscribed  within 
the  limlte  of  actual  sensuous  being,  while  in  ancient  art  everything 
was  finite  and  material  ('  Lit.  Remains,'  vol  1.  p.  68.)  This  applies 
more  directly  to  architecture,  but  in  a  measure  also  to  literature, 
although  we  think  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  had  more  to 
do  with  it  than  the  cause  which  Coleridge  assigns,  namely  the  wild 
liberty  of  the  Northman's  habits  and  mannera  and  the  imagery  of 
nature  which  surrounded  him.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difiference  which 
is  traceable  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  epic  has  been  pro- 
duced by  that  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  female  sex  which  characterises 
aU  the  Gothic  nations ;  and  arising  as  it  does,  partly  from  the  refine- 
ment of  an  instinct  and  partly  from  religious  impreaaions,  is  very 
superior,  as  a  motive  of  action,  to  the  mere  unmitigated  instinct  for 
war  which  constitutes  the  prevailing  feature  of  the  ancient  epic,  or  at 
least  of  the  heroic  poems. 

We  have  been  at  no  pains  to  notice  those  detached  epic  poems 
which  have  appeared  at  different  times  since  the  revival  of  learning, 
although  some  of  the  most  noble  specimens  of  this  style  of  poetry  are 
to  be  numbered  amongst  them ;  still  less  have  we  intended  to  give 
anything  like  sketches  of  any  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  this  ib 
properly  done  under  the  heads  of  the  several  authora,  in  Bioo.  Div. 
^  (Thirlwall's  Hittory  of  Greece,  vol.  i.;  Qrote^a  fiUtiny  of  Greece,  vol. 
ii  ;  Mure's  Critical  Hittory  of  the  Lanpuage  and  LitenUttre  of  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  i. ;  Ulrici,  GeadUchte  der  Hdlenitchcn  JHchtkunst ;  Baehr, 
Abrit»  do-  Kihnitchm  Literatur-Gcschichte.) 


EPICHLORHYDRIN.    [CHLOBHTDBDf.] 

EPICYCLE,  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  -is  carried  round  upon 
another  circle :  a  term  of  the  Ptolemaic  Ststem. 

EPICYCLOID.    [Trochoidal  Cubves.] 

EPICYCLOIDAL  TEETH  OF  WHEELS.     [Wheels,  Teeth  op.] 

EPIDEMIC  {iviMifuos,  epidSnwu;  from  M,in  the  sense  of  "over  " 
"all  through,"  and  8^/iof,  " people  ")  diseases  are  those  whidi  prevaO 
among  a  1^^  portion  of  the  people  of  a  country,  rage  for  a  certain 
time,  and  then  gradually  dimmish  and  disappear,  to  return  again  at 
periods  more  or  less  remote.  Thus  cholera  and  influenza  have  pre- 
vailed as  epidemic  diseases  in  this  coimtry ;  and  the  continued  feven 
called  synochus  and  typhus,  and  what  are  termed  the  eruptive  fevera, 
as  scarlet  fever,  the  smaJi-pox,  the  measles,  frequently  prevail  as 
epidemics  in  different  pares  of  the  country.  It  is  essential  to  the 
medical  notion  of  an  epidemic  disease  that  it  be  dependent  on  some 
conmion  and  widely-extended  cause,  of  a  temporary  in  contnidistinc* 
tion  to  a  persistent  nature.    [Endemic] 

EPIDERMOSE.    [Fibbin.J 

EPIGRAM  {'EwtypofLfia,  Epigramma;  from  the  Greek  ^irl,  ox,  and 
ypdp€iv,  toriie),  in  its  proper  sense,  is — a  writing  on — an  inscription ; 
whence  it  comes  to  signify  a  short  poem,  such  as  mig^t  be  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  an  inscription.  For  an  account  of  the  dasi  of 
poems  called  .epigrams  by  the  Greeks,  see  Aittholoot  ;  they  are  dedi- 
catory, descriptive,  amatory,  elegiac;  rarely  humorous  or  satirical; 
and  their  merit  consiBts  "  in  the  justness  of  a  single  thought,  conveyed 
in  harmonious  language."  (Pre&uje  to  Bland  and  Merivale*s  '  AnUio- 
l^gy*')  Much  of  early  Greek  history  was  preserved  in  epigrams,  to 
which  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  often  refer ;  as  for  instance,  thoee 
concerning  the  battle  of  Thermopylas  (Herod.  viL  228),  one  of  which  is 
thus  literally  translated :  "  Here  once  four  thousand  from  Pelopon- 
nesus fought  with  three  millions." 

The  Latin  epigram  approaches  nearer  to  the  English  acceptation  of 
the  term,  being  much  oftener  dependent  for  its  merit  upon  humour 
and  personality.  The  mos%  distinguished  Latin  epigrammatists  are 
CatuUus  and  Martial,  in  whom  i£ere  is  much  wit,  disfigured  by 
much  scurrility  and  obscenity ;  but  many  of  the  ^)ignuns  of  Martial 
are  epigrams  in  the  Greek  sense,  and  some  of  them  are  characterised  by 
a  propriety  of  thought  and  felicity  of  expression  that  could  not  easily 
be  surpassed.  The  Latin  Anthology  of  Peter  Burman  the  younger 
contains  a  large  collection  of  epigrams,  by  numerous  authora,  of  whidi 
many  resemble  in  simplicity  the  Greek  epigrams. 

In  English  the  word  signifies  a  short  poem,  which,  to  be  good  in  its 
kind,  must  be  clear,  concise,  and  elegant  in  expression,  and  must  con- 
tain a  point,  that  is,  some  striking  and  unexpected  turn  of  thought ; 
whether  it  be  humorous  or  serious  is  indifferent.  The  following  terse 
and  elegant  compliment  addressed  by  Pope  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  on 
being  asked  to  write  with  that  nobleman's  pencil,  may  serve  as  well  as 
any  for  a  specimen : — 

Aecept  a  miracle ;  instsad  of  wit. 

See  two  dull  lines  by  Stanhope's  peneil  writ. 

'EFILEPSY,  Epilepns  {iwikn^n),  'a  seizing.'  Synonymes:  Motiut 
divinw,kerculeu8,comitiaU8,caducus;  Falling  Sickness,  Sudden  abolition 
of  sensation  and  consciousness,  with  convulsions  [Coitvulsion]  of  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  ending  in  a  state  of  sopor  or  apparent 
sleep,  the  attack  recurring  in  jiaroxysms  more  or  less  regular.  ^  The 
attack  of  epilepsy  is  usually  quite  sudden.  The  person,  while  in  his 
ordinary  health,  and  perhaps  engaged  in  his  usual  occupation,  uttera  a 
piercing  scream.  If  standing,  he  £^lls  to  the  ground,  where  be  lies  for 
a  moment  in  a  state  of  extreme  rigidity,  almost  amountii^  to  tetanic 
stifihess;  but  this  state  is  quickly  succeeded  by  convulsions,  which 
variously  agitate  the  limbs  and  the  trunk  of  the  body.  The  head  is 
generally  thrown  backwards ;  the  eyes  are  open,  fixed  and  staring ;  the 
pupils  are  dilated;  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  neck  are  swollen, 
rendering  the  countenance  flushed,  and  sometimes  of  a  dus^  hue ; 
the  muscles  of  the  face  are  in  violent  action,  producing  frightful  dis- 
tortions of  the  countenance;  the  muscles  that  move  the  lower  jaw 
close  the  mouth  with  violence,  producing  gnashing  of  the  teeth ;  the 
tongue,  whid^  ia  swollen  and  livid,  is  thrust  out  forcibly  between  the 
teem,  and  is  often  grievously  woimded ;  the  arms  are  sometimes  tossed 
violently  about  the  chest,  or  struck  against  it ;  the  hands  and  fingen 
are  in  a  state  of  rapid  alternation,  between  the  motions  of  flexion  and 
extension ;  the  lower  extremities  are  agitated  in  a  similar  manner ;  the 
thumbs  are  drawn  inwards,  and  the  toes  inctirved :  and  a  quantity  of 
frothy  saliva  flows  from  tiie  mouth,  which  is  often  bloody  from  the 
wounds  inflicted  on  the  tongue.  Hie  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  body 
are  conmionly  more  violently  agitated  than  those  of  the  otho*.  Several 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  muscular  contractions  were  so  violent 
that  the  bones  of  the  limbs  were  broken,  the  teeth  fractured,  and  the 
joints  dislocated.  Generally  the  convulsions  have  for  a  few  moments 
some  remission,  when  they  are  again  suddenly  renewed  with  great 
violence.  The  breathing  is  disorderad  in  consequence  of  the  convul- 
sion of  tiie  muscles  of  respiration.  At  firat  heavy  and  difficult  as  if  a 
load  were  placed  upon  tiie  chest,  it  becomes  at  length  quick,  short, 
irregular,  and  stertorous,  and  is  often  accompanied  with  sighing  and 
moaning.  The  diaphragm,  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  bladder,  contract  with  so  much  violence  that  the 
f eeces  and  the  urine  are  discharged  involuntarily  and  with  great  force. 
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The  pulfle,  always  difficult  to  be  felt,  is  commonly  quick  and  small 
but  it  becomes  distinct  towards  the  end  of  the  paroxysm,  and  is  then 
more  slow  and  languid.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  irregular,  tumul- 
tuous, and  loud,  and  the  carotids  throb  vehemently.  Alter  tiie  con- 
tractions of  ^e  muscles  have  continued  for  some  time  the  convulsions 
diminish  in  violence,  and  at  length  cease  altogether.  Perspiration 
breaks  out  about  the  head, neck,  and  breast ;  the  convulsive  respiration 
is  followed  by  sighs,  and  the  spasms  of  the  muscles  by  subsultus.  The 
patient  is  now  restored  to  a  slight  degree  of  consciousness ;  but,  as  if 
exhausted  by  the  violence  of  the  struggle,  he  soon  sinks  again  into  a 
state  of  profound  insensibility,  and  lies  in  a  deep  sleep.  During  the 
state  of  sleep,  the  perspiration  becomes  copious  and  general  over  the 
whole  body ;  the  pulse  fuller,  softer,  and  slower,  and  the  respiration 
freer  and  easier.  After  a  time  the  person  awakes,  sometimes  suddenly, 
but  in  general  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  sensation,  consciousness,  and 
the  power  of  motion  return.  Commonly  there  is  no  consciousness 
whatever  of  anything  that  has  passed  during  the  paroxysm.  On 
coming  out  of  the  fit  there  is  generally  headache,  and  always  languor. 
The  convulsive  stage  may  last  from  one  or  two  minutes  to  fifteen  or 
twenty,  and  the  sleep  from  one  to  several  hours.  The  duration  of  the 
whole  paroxysm  is  generally  from  five  to  ten  minutes ;  but  often  two 
or  three  attacks  follow  each  other  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  the 
paroxysm  seems  to  be  protracted  for  several  hours.  Occasionally  death 
takes  place  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  the  fit,  either  in  consequence 
of  injury  inflicted  on  the  brain  by  congestion  of  the  cerebral  blood- 
veesels,  or  by  the  suspension  of  the  respiration  through  the  spasm 
of  the  muscles  of  ike  larynx,  which  dose  the  opening  of  the 
glottis  so  completely  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  induce  the  state  of 
asphyxia. 

Such  are  the  general  circumstances  which  accompany  an  epileptic 
attack,  and  the  general  form  of  the  disease  is  pretty  mucn  the  same  in 
all  the  penons  afiSUcted  by  it ;  the  chief  difference  is  in  the  slightness 
or  severity  of  the  phenomena,  in  which  there  is  every  possible  variety, 
from  an  attack  so  severe  as  to  produce  instantaneous  death  to  one 
which  is  so  slight  that  it  can  scarcely  be  perceived.  Sometimes,  for 
example,  instead  of  the  regular  and  violent  fit  just  described,  the 
seizure  consists  merely  of  loss  of  consciousness,  slight  rigidity,  spasms 
or  convulsions  of  a  few  muscles  or  of  a  single  limb,  the  attack  lasting 
only  a  minute  or  two.  At  other  times  the  patient  is  seized  with  sick- 
oess  or  a  sensation  of  f aintness,  the  sight  becomes  dim,  the  recollection 
imperfect,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  so  far  impaired,  that  the 
person  sUps  from  his  chair,  or  falls  from  his  horse,  and  lies  on  the 
ground  insensible,  pale,  perspiring,  but  without  convulsions.  Or  the 
attack  may  be  so  sUght  that  consciousness  is  not  wholly  lost ;  but  the 
mind  becomes  confused,  the  power  of  articulation  suddenly  diminished, 
and  instead  of  finishing  ihe  sentence  he  was  uttering,  the  person  con- 
tinues to  mumble  for  half  a  minute  or  a  minute  the  last  words  he  was 
attempting  to  speak,  in  a  slow,  monotonous,  gibbering  manner;  and 
then  recovering,  he  takes  up  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  being  soon 
aware  of  an  interruption  of  consciousness,  which  interruption  there  is 
often  an  effort  to  oonceaL  This  state  is  described  by  the  persons 
subject  to  it  as  one  of  great  mental  distress  and  depression,  like  a 
frightful  dream:  they  feel  perplexed  and  afflicted  by  an  imperfect 
reminiscence  of  some  overwhelming  calamity,  or  a  sense  of  remorse  for 
which  they  cannot  assign  a  cause.  A  paroxysm  of  this  kind  is  like  a 
short  mood  of  extreme  melancholy,  and  such  is  the  impression  that  the 
countenance  of  the  patient,  which  is  full  of  sadness,  makes  upon  the 
spectator.  These  slighter  paroxysms  may  recur  only  at  very  distant 
intervals ;  but  they  more  commonly  return  often,  and  sometimes  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

The  return  of  the  regular  epileptic  paroxysm  is  exceedingly  various 
in  different  individuals.  Several  years  may  intervene  between  the 
seizures ;  or  they  may  recur  once  every  month,  week,  or  day.  It  is 
stated  that  they  sometimes  recur  periodically,  and  with  remarkable 
exactness  to  the  veiy  day ;  once  a  year,  or  once  a  month.  When  they 
recur  monthly,  and  observe  a  stated  day,  that  day  sometimes  coincides 
with  the  new  or  full  moon,  a  coincidence  to  which  great  importance 
was  attached  in  former  times.  The  interval  of  a  lunar  month  is  more 
commonly  noticed  among  females,  from  the  connexion  of  the  disease 
witii  the  uterine  functions.  In  some  instances,  the  paroxysms  occur 
every  week,  on  the  same  day;  and  occasionally  every  day,  or  night,  at 
the  same  hour ;  but  they  mo>st  frequentiy  (K)me  on  when  first  falling 
asleep,  and  are  often  for  a  time  unsuspected  or  overlooked.  Sometimes 
sevenl  slight  seizures  take  place  in  one  day ;  but  their  recurrence  is 
often  extremely  irregular.  When  they  are  n^lected,  they  usually 
either  become  more  and  more  severe,  or  occur  i^r  shorter  intervals. 
Consciousness  and  sensation  being  abolished,  pain  cannot  be  felt 
during  the  fit. 

Though  the  epileptic  attack  usually  comes  on  suddenly,  yet  it  some- 
times ^ves  distinct  warning  of  its  approach.  The  symptoms 
premomtory  of  an  epileptic  fit  are  analogous  to  those  which  precede 
an  attack  of  apoplexy  [Apoplexy],  namely,  headache,  giddiness, 
flushing  of  the  face,  throbbing  of  the  temples,  drowsiness,  sense  of 
weight  or  heaviness  of  tiiehead;  flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes, 
sleeplessness,  fretfulness,  irritability,  or  unusual  cheerfulness  and 
hilarity ;  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  as  voracious  appetite,  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  constipation,  or  diarrhoea.  But  there  is  one  peculiar 
Bensation^  termed  the  aura  t^leptica,  of  which  many  epileptics  are 


conscious  inmiediately  before  the  fit.  This  consists  of  a  feeling  as  if 
something  were  moving  in  some  part  of  the  limbs,  or  trunk  of  the 
body,  and  creeping  thence  upwards  towards  the  head.  Sometimes  it 
is  described  as  a  sensation  of  a  current  of  air,  a  stream  of  water,  or  a 
slight  convulsive  tremor;  at  other  times  no  distinct  idea  can  be  given 
of  the  feeling  further  than  that  it  is  a  sensation  of  something  moving 
along.  This  remarkable  sensation  does  not  appear  to  follow  very 
distinctly  the  course  of  a  nerve,  but  it  seems  to  pass  along  the  integu- 
ments. When  it  reaches  the  head,  the  patient  is  instantaneously 
deprived  of  sense,  and  falls  down  in  convulsions.  The  sensation  arises 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  toe,  foot,  leg,  and  groin ;  in  the 
finger,  hand,  and  arm ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  spine ;  in  the  uterus,  loins, 
abdomen,  and  chest.  But,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  attack  of 
epilepsy  is  preceded  by  bo  such  warning;  and  even  where  the 
premonitory  symptoms  do  exist,  the  attack  does  not  by  any  means 
always  follow. 

Epilepsy  rarely  occurs  in  a  person  otherwise  in  sound  health.  Out 
of  three  hundred  cases,  the  early  history  of  each  of  which  was 
carefully  investigated,  very  few  had  been  perfectiy  well  previously  to 
the  accession  of  the  disease.  Convulsions  during  the  firet  dentition, 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  mental  excitement,  diseases  of  the  gknds, 
chorea,  hysteria,  tremor,  cramp,  vertigo,  palpitation,  headache,  flushing, 
bleeding  frona  the  nose,  precede  the  first  epileptic  attack,  and  perhaps 
mav  be  considered^  at  least  in  part,  as  predisposing  causes  of  the 
malady. 

As  this  disease  is  often  long  preceded  by  other  maladies  bef oro  the 
actual  seizure,  so,  after  it  has  subsisted  for  some  time,  it  induces  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  constitution,  and  more  especially,  it  would  appear, 
in  the  nervous  system,  which  predisposes  to  the  recurrence  of  the 
attack,  and  the  signs  of  which  internal  state  are  manifest  in  a  peculiar 
expression  of  the  external  features.  The  eyelids  become  swollen  :  the 
eyes  prominent  and  unsteady;  the  look  vacant;  the  cheeks  pale,  the 
lips  tiiick ;  and  the  individual  features,  however  originally  beautiful, 
grow  coarse,  and  lose  their  fine  expression.  The  steadiness  and  energy 
of  the  mind  progressively  diminish ;  the  purpose  becomes  irresolute, 
and  the  power  of  continuous  application  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
given  object  is  lost.  Instances  are  recorded  in  which,  though  the 
disease  recurred  frequentiy  for  a  long  series  of  years,  neither  the 
memory  nor  any  other  mental  &culty  appeared  to  be  impaired;  but 
this  is  exceedingly  rare. 

"Of  298  epUeptics  in  the  Salpdtrifere,  in  1813,  80  were  maniacal, 
and  56  in  vanous  states  of  mental  alienation  and  imbecility.  In  1822, 
out  of  839  cases  in  the  same  hospital  there  were  2  monomaniacs,  30 
maniacs,  34  furious  maniacs,  129  insane  for  some  time  after  the 
paroxysms,  16  constantlv  insane,  8  idiotic,  50  upon  the  whole  reason- 
able, but  with  impaired  memories,  and  liable  to  occasional  slight 
delirium  and  tendency  to  insanity,  and  60  without  aberration  of 
intellect,  but  irascible,  capricious,  obstinate,  and  presenting  something 
singular  in  their  characters."  A  very  common  termination  of  epilepsy 
is  apoplexy  or  paralysis. 

Authors  commonly  divide  epilepsy  into  two  species :  first,  idio- 
pathic, where  the  disease  depends  on  some  primary  affection  of  the 
brain,  and,  secondly,  sympathic,  in  which  it  depends  on  an  affection 
of  some  remote  part,  as  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  bowels,  the  gene- 
rative organs,  the  circulating  system,  &o. 

The  state  of  the  brain  on  which  epilepsy  depends  is  unknown. 
Dissection  shows  that  the  brain  of  the  epileptic  is  seldom  sound ;  but 
much  as  this  subject  has  been  investigated,  little  light  has  hitiierto 
been  shed  upon  the  pathology  of  the  brain  as  connected  with  this 
disease.  The  most  conunon  morbid  appearance  are  the  thickening  of 
the  bones  of  the  skull;  spiculse  or  morbid  growths  of  the  bone  from 
the  inner  table  of  the  skull ;  vascular  turgescence,  or  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain ;  preternatural  hardness  or  softening  of 
the  substance  of  the  brun  and  of  the  spinal  cord ;  effusions  of  serum, 
blood,  jelly,  or  pus  between  the  membranes,  upon  the  surface  or  into 
the  ventrides  of  the  brain ;  tumors  or  morbid  growths  in  its  sub- 
stance; adventitious  deposits,  as  tubercles,  or  parasitic  animals,  as 
hydatids.  Becent  researches  appear  to  indicate  tiiat  the  parts  of  the 
brain  which  most  commonly  undergo  morbid  changes  of  structure  in 
this  disease  are  the  parts  more  inmiediatelv  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  especially  the  pineal  and  the  pituitary  glands, 
and  puticularly  the  latter.  But  occasionally,  where  violent  epilepsy 
has  existed  during  life,  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  brain  after 
death  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  no  appreciable  change  in  its 
structure ;  while  even  the  morbid  appearances  which  are  manifest  are 
often  observed  to  be  probont  without  being  accompanied  with  epilepsy ; 
so  that  the  relation  between  any  known  morbid  change  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  brain  and  epilepsv  is  not  yet  certainly  established.  It 
follows,  as  has  been  stated,  that  nothing  is  really  known  of  that 
condition  of  the  brain  which  causes  epilepsy. 

But  many  of  the  causes  of  the  malady  are  well  ascertained,  and  the 
knowledge  of  these  is  of  great  importance  in  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  the  disease.  It  is  conceived  that  there  is  a  constitutional  predispo- 
sition to  epilepqTy  although  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  assign  with  exact- 
ness in  what  this  predisposition  consists.  Several  of  the  exciting  causes 
are  weak  impressions  which  are  applied  to  most  persons  withUttie  or 
no  effect. 
The  exciting  causes  consiBt  of  two  classes,  those  which  act  by 
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exoiting  the  energies  of  the  brain,  and  those  which  act  by  depressing 
the  brain.  Those  which  act  by  over-stiinulating  the  brain  are  mecha- 
nical, chemical,  and  mental  stimulants,  and  the  peculiar  stimulus  of 
over-distention ;  as  sharp-pointed  ossifications,  arising  either  from  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cranium  or  formed  in  the  membranes  of  the 
brain ;  powerful  mental  emotions,  such  as  joy  and  anger ;  congestion  of 
the  blood-ressels  of  the  brain ;  suppressed  discharges ;  violent  exer- 
cise ;  Uo  large  a  quantity  of  highly  nutritious  food  or  of  stimulating 
drink.  "  I  luive  observed,"  says  Fothergill, "  that  epileptics  are  often 
extremely  incautious  with  respect  to  diet ;  that  children  highly  in- 
dulged are  liable  to  the  disease ;  that  in  erery  other  period  of  juve- 
nescence,  and  in  middle-aged  adults,  if  they  were  attacked  with  the 
disease,  it  was  when  they  had  either  committed  some  excesses  or  by 
one  means  or  another  were  plethoric,  and  that  in  habits  subject  to 
epUepsy,  the  disoase  seldom  recurred  without  either  an  habitual  indul- 
gence in  eating  or  a  neglect  of  necessary  exercise." 

But  the  rery  opposite  causes,  those  which  manifestly  weaken  the 
energy  of  the  brain,  occur  in  epilepsy,  as  hemorrhage,  whether  spon- 
taneous or  artificial;  terror,  horror,  disgust;  any  powerful  and  dis- 
agreeable sensations,  and  especially  certain  dise^eeable  odours; 
excessive  evacuations,  great  fatigue,  inanition,  and  sedative  poisons. 

The  medical  treatment  of  a  case  of  epilepsy  must  of  course  differ 
essentially  according  as  it  is  idiopathic  or  sympathie,  and  connected 
with  a  plethoric  and  robust,  or  debilitated  and  exhausted  state  of  the 
system.  Unless  he  previously  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  or  the  nature  of  the  affection  of  the  remote  organ  in 
sympathy  with  which  the  brain  is  suffering,  the  practitioner  must 
work  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  must  be  liable  to  adopt  the  very  oppo- 
,  site  course  of  treatment  to  that  which  the  case  really  requires.  When 
the  appropriate  remedies  are  judiciously  employed,  and  the  proper 
regimen  is  strictly  adhered  to,  epilepsy  is  often  permanently  cured, 
nnd  the  suffering  is  greatly  mitigated  even  in  those  forms  of  the 
disease  which  do  not  admit  of  cure.  Dr.  Cheyne  has  laid  down  some 
excellent  rules  for  the  management  of  epileptic  patients,  of  which,  as 
they  are  of  a  popular  nature,  and  applicable  to  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  we  give  the  substance. 

In  prescribing  a  rule  of  diet  suitable  to  all  epileptics,  moderation  in 
quantity  and  simplicity  in  the  preparation  of  the  food  are  indispensable 
points.  The  diet  best  calculated  to  preserve  an  individual  liable  to  scro- 
fula from  an  attack  of  that  disease  is  best  suited  to  a  patient  liable  to 
epilepsy.  Fermented  liquors  should  in  general  be  altogether  withheld. 
Flesh-meat  ought  to  form  the  principal  part  of  one  if  not  two  meals  in 
the  day ;  and  milk,  if  it  do  not  retard  digestion,  which  it  is  less  liable 
to  do  when  fermented  liquors  are  laid  aeide,  is  the  article  next  in 
value.  The  epileptic  ought  to  be  trained  so  as  to  be  in  good  wind,  so 
as  to  put  his  muscles  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  strength  and  firmness. 
Epileptics  should  be  put  under  a  regular  course  of  training  like  the 
athleto  of  ancient,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  fancy  in  modem  times. 
When  the  patient  leaves  bis  bed  in  the  morning,  he  may  have  a  rusk 
or  a  slice  of  toasted  bread  with  an  egg  beat  up  in  a  teacup  full  of 
warm  water ;  then  let  him  dress,  make  all  needful  arrangements,  and 
walk  three  or  four  miles.  Two  hours  or  more  after  he  has  left  his 
bed,  let  him  have  his  second  meal,  milk  or  cream  in  water,  or  cocoa 
with  bread  a  day  old  and  butter.  Rest  for  three  hours  after  breakfast. 
This  will  be  the  best  time  to  devote  to  business  or  education.  Then 
he  must  again  walk,  if  an  adult  possessed  of  sufficient  vigour,  from 
five  to  eight  miles.  At  from  five  to  six  hours  after  his  second  meal, 
let  him  have  a  third,  consisting  of  meat  of  the  best  quality,  mutton* 
poultry,  game,  or  very  tender  beef,  roasted  or  boiled,  of  which  an 
adult  must  not  eat  more  than  six  ounces ;  bread,  and  one  moderate 
helping  of  tender  well-boiled  vegetables ;  of  drink,  not  more  than  a 
common  tumbler  full  of  distilled  water,  Seltser  water,  with  a  little 
milk,  or  toast  and  water.  Then  rest  for  two  hours ;  that  is,  stroll  in 
a  guden,  read  an  amusing  book,  or  engage  in  any  occupation  which 
will  not  raise  the  pulse  by  one  beat;  then  resume  more  active  ex- 
ercise for  an  hour  or  two.  In  five  or  six  hours  after  dinner,  a  light 
supper  may  be  taken,  consisting  of  not  more  than  four  ounces  of  meat 
with  bread,  or  of  a  cup  of  milk  with  a  water  biscuit.  The  rest  of  the 
evening  may  be  spent  in  cheerful  society,  in  a  large  airy  room,  not 
over  lighted  nor  over  heated,  but  sufllciently  warm  to  prevent  that 
chill  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  often  follows  very  active 
exercise ;  and  every  occupation  by  which  the  mind  is  depressed  or 
is  excited,  and  thereby  subsequentiy  exhausted,  must  be  avoided. 
The  patient  must  be  in  bed  at  eleven  and  up  at  six,  nothing  in 
general  being  more  hurtful  to  epileptics  than  sleep  imnecessarily 
prolonged. 

The  scalp  in  all  epileptics  ought  to  be  shaved  once  a  week,  and 
daUy  well  rubbed  with  a  flesh-brush  after  the  tepid  shower  bath, 
or  what  answers  nearly  as  well,  after  pouring  a  flagon  of  tepid  water 
on  the  head  inclined  over  a  large  basin.  The  patient  may  gradually 
bring  himself  to  sleep  without  a  night-cap  and  without  curtains, 
with  the  shoulders  and  head  raised  and  the  feet  well  protected 
from  the  cold,  in  a  chamber  as  large  and  airy  as  possible,  and  without 
a  fire. 

A  patient  liable  to  epilepsy  must  not  be  permitted  to  ride  nor  to 
hold  the  reins  in  a  carriage.  The  grates  in  all  the  apartments  which  he 
frequents  ought  to  be  guarded  bv  a  deep  and  strong  fender ;  he  ought 
to  avoid  the  streeU  of  a  crowded  city,  in  which  the  whirl  of  carriages. 


the  tide  of  human  beings,  and  the  multiplicity  and  distraction  of 
objects  produce  a  vertiginous  hurry  of  thought,  which  to  him  is  ever 
dangerous.  He  ought  not  to  walk  near  water.  A  fine  young  man  of 
twenty  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  his  own  garden,  by  falling  into  a 
runnel,  in  which  he  was  drowned,  although  the  water  was  not  more 
than  four  inches  deep. 

If  an  attack  of  the  disease  come  on  while  the  patient  is  in  lii£ 
chamber,  he  ought  immediately  to  be  laid  on  his  back  on  a  bed,  «ith 
an  attendant  standing  on  each  side  to  prevent  him  from  injury  during 
the  struggle.  If  he  is  much  flushed,  Ms  head  and  shoulders  ought  w 
be  elevated,  the  warmth  of  his  extremities  supported,  while  at  the 
same  time  air  is  freely  admitted  into  the  room.  All  attempts  to  make 
him  swallow  or  to  stimulate  the  nostrils  are  improper.  A  medical 
practitioner  ought  to  be  sent  for,  and  ought  to  remain  in  attendance 
while  the  struggle  lasts.  In  a  first  attack,  if  the  fit  is  severe,  blood 
ought  to  be  procured  from  the  temporal  artery,-  a  precaution  which 
will  also  be  necessary  in  patients  of  an  apoplectic  diethesis  whensoever 
they  labour  under  a  prolonged  fit  of  apoplexy. 

(Cheyne,  Oyclopasd,  of  Praet.  Med.  i  Copland,  Diet,  of  Pract.  Mfd.  ; 
Prichard,  Dueaaet  of  the  Nervous  SytUm ;  Cooke,  HUi,  wtd  Method  of 
Cure  of  the  various  Species  of  EpUepsy.) 

EPILOGUE  {Mxoyos,  ejpUogus)  compounded  of  M,  on  or  after,  and 
xAyoSf  speech)  signifies,  in  Qreek,  a  summing  up,  the  end  or  peroration 
of  a  discourse.  In  English  it  is  applied  to  the  short  poems  or  copies 
of  verses,  or  to  the  short  prose  address  which  formerly  were  com- 
monly subjoined  to  new  plays,  and  recited  on  the  stage  at  their  con- 
clusion. An  epilogue  is  usually  written  in  a  lively  tone,  with  such 
allusions  to  the  play,  the  author's  circumstances,  the  news  or  faahioni 
of  the  day,  or  other  subjects  of  existing  inter^t,  as  are  thought  likely 
to  conciliate  fiivour  and  send  the  audience  away  in  good  humour.  "  If 
it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  'tis  true  that  a  good  play 
needs  no  epilogue  :  yet  to  good  wine  they  use  good  bushes,  and  good 
plays  prove  &e  better  by  the  help  of  good  epilogues."  ('As  Yoa 
Like  It.') 

EPIPHANY,  from  the  Qreek 'fivi^xfyna  (.$9^&aii€ta),  appearance, 
or  manifestation,  a  church  festival,  celebrated  on  the  twelfth  day  after 
Christmas,  in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  being  manifested  to  the 
world  by  the  appearance  of  a  miraculous  star ;  likewise  denominated 
Twelfth  Day.  This  day  is  said  to  have  been  first  observed  as  a  eepa- 
rate  feast  in  the  year  818.  The  customs  of  4iiis  day,  though  variuiu 
in  different  countries,  all  agree  in  the  same  end,  namely,  to  do  honoor 
to  the  eastern  magi,  or  kings,  who  visited  and  made  offerings  to  oar 
Saviour  at  his  birth. 

EPIPOLIC  DISPERSION  OF  LIGHT.    [Dispxbbiok.] 

EPISCOPACY.    [Bishop.] 

EPISODE  (^ir«(0roSor,  epeisodos).  The  Greek  word  ^sodot,  the  prin- 
cipal member  of  this  compound,  when  applied  to  the  drama,  means  an 
entrance  of  the  chorus  on  the  stage ;  epeisddum,  that  part  of  a  play 
which  lies  between  two  choral  songs ;  and  as  these  recitations  had,  io 
the  rude  beginning  of  the  Greek  drama,  no  connection  witii  the  choral 
part,  which  they  were  introduced  to  relieve,  the  word,  with  its  deri\*a- 
tive  Latin  form,  comes  to  signify  a  thing  connected  with,  but  not 
essential  to,  that  of  which  it  is  part, — which  may  be  taken  out  and 
leave  a  perfect  work ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Catalogue  of  Ships,  in  the 
'  Iliad,'  or  the  War  in  Heaven,  in  '  Paradise  Lost.'  Episodes  should 
grow  naturally  out  of  the  subject ;  and  when  judiciously  used,  they 
relieve  and  diversify  the  main  narration.  But  they  should  be  spanugly 
introduced,  so  as  not  to  create  confusion.  In  the  '  Orlando  Furioso,' 
for  instance,  or  the  '  Fairy  Queen,'  the  episodes  are  so  many  and  so 
long,  that  the  whole  resembles  a  set  of  detached  legends  inartificiAlly 
patched  together,  rather  than  a  single  poem  pervaded  by  one  intention. 
Episodes  are  commonly  the  most  highly-finished  portions,  since  their 
shortness  warrants  a  degree  of  elaboration  and  ornament  which  ouuld 
hardly  be  maintained  through  a  long  composition,  and  indeed  might 
be  wearisome  if  it  could. 

EPISPACTICS.    [Blisters.] 

EPISTAXIS  (from  iwlara^if,  a  dropping,  Ueeding  of  the  nose)  is 
the  term  used  by  most  nosologists  to  indicate  bleeding  from  the  nose, 
which  essentially  consists  in  an  effusion  of  blood  externally  from  the 
pituitary  membrane.  There  are  few  parts  of  the  body  more  liable  to 
haemorrhage  than  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose.  The  blood-veeBela 
which  supply  this  membrane  are  branches  of  the  common  carotid 
arteries,  and  the  blood  is  returned  from  the  membrane  by  veins  which 
join  the  external  jugular  veins.  Blood  may  flow  from  the  nose  under 
very  varying  circumstances ;  sometimes  when  the  system  is  in  a  state 
of  plethora,  and  at  others  when  in  a  state  of  debility.  When  it  occurs 
in  plethoric  i>er8ons  it  is  usually  preceded  by  pain  in  the  head,  vertigo 
or  drowsiness,  frightful  dreams,  increased  heat  of  one  side  of  the  face, 
injection  of  the  eyes,  flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes,  inoreased  beating 
of  the  temporal  arteries,  deafoess,  &c.  These  symptoms  will  be  preseDt, 
more  or  less  intense,  according  to  the  general  condition  of  the  sufferer. 
Tins  active  form  of  the  heemorrhage  comes  on  in  the  oouzae  of  many 
diseases,  as  the  inflammatory  forms  of  fever,  inflammation  of  the  hmn, 
lungs,  &c.  Where  the  bleeding  comes  on  in  a  state  of  debility  it  ia 
called  passive,  and  may  make  its  appearance  without  any  premonitoiy 
symptoms.  This  form  comes  on  in  the  course  of  low  and  malignant 
fevers,  and  various  diseases  which  come  on  in  a  cachectic  state  of  the 
body. 
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Bleeding  at  the  nose,  Trhen  it  occurs  alone,  most  frequently  comes 
on  in  children.  After  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  it  is  oftener  seen  in 
boTfi  than  girls.  It  is  frequently  hereditary,  and  whole  families  eziHt 
who  are  liable  on  slight  causes  to  bleed  at  the  nose.  It  may  be  brought 
on  by  whatever  increases  the  flow  of  blood  to,  or  retards  the  flow  of 
Mood  from,  the  head.  Thus,  mental  excitement,  anger,  shame,  pro- 
tracted study,  stooping,  sneezing,  deep  sighing,  hallooing,  singing, 
coughing,  tumors  on  the  veins,  tight  neckduths,  &c.,  may  all  be 
eiciting  causes  of  the  bleeding.  Whatever  causes  absolute  or  relative 
plethora,  as  too  free  living,  the  suppresion  of  accustomed  discharges, 
whatever  interferes  with  the  fi:ee  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  tight 
clothes,  whatever  determines  the  blood  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  as 
diminished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  in  ascending  mountains^  a 
highly  heated  atmosphere,  &c.,  will  also  produce  it. 

Bleeding  at  the  nose  is  not  in  itself  a  dangerous  disease.  It  may, 
however,  come  on  in  states  of  the  body  when  the  system  is  already 
exhausted,  and  be  the  forerunner  of  a  fatal  result.  But  in  inflamma* 
tory  diseases,  and  where  the  person  is  plethoric,  it  is  frequently  a  relief 
to  the  system,  and  is  followed  by  a  diminution  of  painful  symptoms. 
Id  persons,  however,  after  middle  age,  and  who  are  inclined  to  plethora, 
this  symptom  should  be  looked  upon  as  indicative  of  congestion,  which 
may  proceed  further,  and  the  warning  should  be  regarded,  and  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  indulgences  of  the  table  insisted  on. 

In  the  treatment  of  bleeding  from  the  nose,  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  state,  age,  &c.,  of  the  patient.  When  it  occurs  in  children,  and  in 
the  great  majority  of  simple  cases,  all  that  is  required  is  to  make  the 
patient  assume  the  sitting  posture,  and  hold  the  head  backwards ;  cold 
should  be  applied  to  the  face,  and  a  piece  of  cold  metal  placed  between 
the  nape  of  tne  neck  and  the  clothes.  Acid  drinks  may  be  given  at  the 
same  time.  W^hen  the  person  is  plethoric  and  has  suffered  much  pain 
in  the  head,  singing  in  the  ears,  &c.,  previously,  it  will  not  be  ad  vise- 
able  to  stop  the  bleeding  until  these  symptoms  are  relieved.  This 
may  be  followed  by  the  exhibition  of  purgatives ;  and  bleeding  from 
the  arm  should  be  had  recourse  to  if  the  head  symptoms  continue. 
When  the  bleeding  follows  the  stoppage  of  any  natural  discharge,  this 
latter  should  be  restored.  Cupping  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  even 
dry  cupping,  may  be  recommended  hi  these  cases.  But  in  the  passive 
states  of  the  system  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  avert  the  bleeding 
without  loss  of  time.  Under  these  circumstances  astringents  should 
be  applied  inmiediately  to  the  pituitary  membrane.  A  solution  of  the 
acetate  of  lead,  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  of  iron,  of  copper,  or  of  alum, 
may  be  inject^  up  the  nostrils,  or  a  dossil  of  lint  wetted  with  the 
solution  thrust  up  the  nostril.  Tannin  or  tannic  acid  may  be  employed 
in  the  same  manner.  These  astringents  mav  also  be  administered 
internally  with  small  doses  of  opium.  One  of  the  most  effectual  means 
of  arresting  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  when  other  means  fail  is  plug- 
ging the  posterior  nares,  which  may  be  done  by  introducing  a  piece  of 
sponge  or  lint  upon  a  ligature  into  the  mouth,  and  carrying  it  wrough 
the  nares  to  the  nostnl  in  front.  This  generally  exercises  sufficient 
pressure  to  arrest  the  bleeding. 

(Copland,  Dictionaiy  of  Medicine;  Cydopadia  of  Practical  Medicine, 
article  Epistaxis.) 

EPISTYLE,  the  first  layer  'of  stone  placed  on  columns  to  form 
the  architrave.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  epistylium 
{hurTv\ioy),  and  that  from  the  words  epi^  {M)  *  upon'  and  stylus, 
{ffTv\os)t  *  a  column.* 

EPITAPH  (imrdpiov,  epttdphium),  an  inscription  on  a  tomb ;  from 
hi,  upon  and  rdupos,  a  sepulchre.  Inscriptions  in  honour  of  the  dead 
are  perhaps  as  old  as  tombs  themselves ;  the  most  ancient  however 
with  which  we  are  now  acquainted  are  probably  those  of  Simonides 
upon  Megistias  the  soothsayer  of  the  little  army  of  Leonidas,  and  on 
the  heroes  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  preserved  by  Herodotus. (vii.  228.) 
Another  epitaph  of  very  high  antiquity  may  be  referred  to  in  the 
ancient  Greek  inscriptions  found  in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens,  upon 
the  warriors  who  fell  at  Potidsea  432  years  B.C.  The  original,  in  a 
mutilated  state,  is  among  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Museum. 
(Xo.  348.)  The  reader  will  find  other  examples  of  Greek  and  Roman 
epitaphs  m  the  Elgin  and  Townley  marbles  of  the  British  Museum, 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge. 

The  earliest  epitaphs  of  this  country  were  those  of  the  Romans  or 
Romanized  Britons,  which  usually  began  with  D.  M.  {Piis  Manifms), 
followed  by  the  name,  office,  and  age  of  the  deceased,  and  a  conclusion 
which  informed  the  reader  by  whom  or  through  what  means  the 
inscription  was  erected.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  ordinary  formula 
of  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  that  period. 

^liether  the  Saxons  or  the  Danes  used  monumental  inscriptions 
among  us,  either  in  their  own  or  in  the  Latin  tongue,  has  been  doubted. 
The  few  which  we  have  for  people  of  the  Saxon  times  are  the  com* 
positions  of  a  later  date.  Three  or  four  small  slabs,  however,  bearing 
crosses  and  some  female  names,  supposed  to  be  those  of  nims,  were 
dug  up  at  Hartlepool. 

The  regular  series  of  English  epitaphs  begins  in  the  11th  century, 
when  they  were  still  written  in  the  Latin  language.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  this  period  is  that  preserved  in  Sir  William  Dugdale's 
IWonage,  for  William  de  Warren,  earl  of  Surrey,  who  died  in  1089, 
copied  from  the  abbey  register  of  St.  Pancras,  Lewes,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  engraven  on  white  marble. 


Hio  Qalielme  Ck>si€s  loeus  Mt  Uradls  tlU  fomM 
UuJttB  fandator,  A  largus  sedis  amator. 
late  tuuin  fnnus  decorat,  placnlt  quia  manas 
Fauperibus  Chriati,  quod  prompta  mente  dedistU 
lUe  tuofl  cineres  servat  Pancratitts  berea, 
Sanctorum  castHs  qui  te  soclabit  in  astris. 
Optime  Pancratie,  fer  opem  te  glorlflcantl ; 
Daqae  poll  sedim,  talem  tibi  qni  dedlt  «dein. 

A  mutilated  epitaph  for  Gundreda,  daughter  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  wife  of  this  earl  of  Surrey,  is  still  remaining  in  the 
church  of  Southover  near  Lewes  ;  she  died  in  child-bed  in  1085.  The 
generality,  however,  of  the  epitaphs  of  this  period  are  neither  so  long 
nor  so  laboured  as  the  earl  of  Surrey's.  VitaHs,  the  twenty-first 
abbot  of  Westminster,  who  died  in  1082,  had  only  these  lines — 

A  vita  nomen  qui  traxit,  morte  voeante, 
Abbaa  Vitalia  tr&naiit,  hicque  Jacet. 

In  the  12th  century  our  epitaphs  are  few.  The  tomb  usually  con- 
sisted of  a  single  figure ;  and  the  inscription  added  to  it  was  little 
more  than  a  mere  designation  of  the  person :  such  as  that  at  Hereford, 
of  the  year  1148, 

Domlnns  Robertns  de  Betom  eplscopus  Herefordensis ; 

or  that  in  the  chapter-house  at  Gloucester,  1176, 

Hio  Jacet  Rieardos  Strongbow,  fllios  Oilberti  Oomitis  de  Pembroke. 

Early  in  the  13th  century  we  begin  to  find  the  epitaph  in  French, 
occasionally  accompanied  by  promises  of  absolution  to  such  of  those 
who  passed  the  tomb  as  might  pray  fur  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 
Weever  gives  an  instance  of  this  in  his  '  Funeral  Monuments,'  in  an 
inscription  for  Robert  the  third  earl  of  Oxford,  who  died  in  1221 : 

Sire  Robert  de  Yeer  le  premier  Count  de 
Oxenford  le  tierz  git  icy.     Dieu  de  Tame  ai  Ini 
Pleat  fa<!e  merol.     Kl  par  Palme  priera  xl 
Jors  de  pardon  avera.     +  Pater  noster.  See, 

At  the  church  of  Kingswear,  in  Devonshire,  we  have  an  epitaph  of 
this  kind  in  rhyme  : — 

Yoa  qui  ioi  yenes 
Pur  Palme  Philip  pries. 
Trente  Juura  de  pardon 
Serra  Toatre  gwerdon. 

Heniy  IIL's  epitaph,  in  the  same  language,  with  a  prayer  for  mercy 
to  him,  still  remains  embossed  in  old  capitals  round  the  ledge  of  his 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  1272. 

The  epitaph  in  French  continued  tlQ  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 
after  which  time  inscriptions  in  the  vernacular  tongue  became  common. 
One  of  the  earliest,  perhaps,  was  that  upon  a  stone  over  one  of  the 
Savile  family  at  Thomhill,  in  Yorkshire  :— 

Bonya  emongq  atongs  lya  ful 
ateyl,  gwylste  the  aawle  wan* 
deris  weie  that  God  wylethe. 

Blomfield,  in  his  '  Histoiy  of  Norfolk,'  has  preserved  a  curious  speci- 
men of  the  English  of  the  time,  in  an  epitaph  from  Holm  Church  in 
that  county,  about  1404 : — 

Henry  Notingham  and  his  wy  ft  lyn  here 
That  mayden  thia  church,  atepull,  and  qnerSi 
Tmo  vestmenta  and  belles  they  made  also, 
Christ  them  aave  therefore  fro  wo ! 
And  to  bringe  ther  aoulea  to  blea  of  heven 
Saith  Pater  and  Ave  with  mylde  ateven, 

Gfough,  in  his  'Sepulchral  Monuments,'  whence  much  of  our 
information  has  been  obtained,  gives  the  following  from  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  at  St.  Albans,  1420  :— 

In  the  yere  of  Christ  on  thousand  and  four  hundryd  ftd  trew  with  four  and 

aixteene 
I  Richard  8kipwith  gentylman  in  birth  late  fellow  of  Xew  lone, 
In  my  age  t^enti  on  my  aowl  partyd  trom  the  body  in  Anguot  the  16th  day 
And  now  I  ly  her  abyding  Ood'a  meroy  nnder  thia  aton  in  olay, 
Deayring  yow  that  thia  sal  see  tmto  the  Meyden  pray  fbr  mee 

That  bare  both  Ood  and  Mao, 
Like  as  ye  wold  that  other  for  ye  shold 

'When  ye  ne  may  nor  eaa« 

The  clergy  and  religious,  however,  still  preferred  Lathii  perhaps,  as 
their  more  familiar  idiom ;  and  one  or  two  instances  ooour,  even  so 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  where  the  epitaph  is  given  in 
Latin  rhyme.  The  last  edition  of  Hutchins's  '  Dorsetshire '  mentions 
the  following  as  engraved  round  the  arch  of  the  ohurch  door  at 
Durweston,  near  Blandford,  1459  : — 

Hio  Jacet  anb  tnmnlo  Downton  Willielmna  hnmatns : 
Rector  erat  Tilla  Durweston:  Okfordie  natus. 

The  generality  of  the  Latin  epitaphs  of  this  period  were  on  strips  of 
brass,  and  b^;an  most  frequently  with  orate  pro  anima,  perhaps 
followed  by  miserrimi  peccaUnis;  an  address,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  to  the 
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lost  degree  striking  and  solemn,  as  it  flowed  naturally  from  the  religion 
then  believedi  and  awakened  in  ihe  reader  sentiments  of  benevolence 
for  the  deceased,  and  of  concern  for  his  own  happiness.  There  was 
nothing  trifling  or  ludicrous,  nothing  that  did  not  tend  to  the  propa- 
gation of  piety  and  the  increase  of  devotion. 

With  the  reformation  of  religion  this  ceased.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth 
affords  but  few  instances  to  the  contrary ;  though  it  is  singular  that 
two  occur  beginning  "  pray  for  the  soul,**  upon  monuments  at  Stanton 
Haroourt,  in  Oxfordshire,  one  dated  1566,  the  other  1569. 

After  this  period  the  diffusion  of  learning  gave  a  classic  turn  even  to 
the  epitaph ;  and  though  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  can 
furnish  but  few  of  a  pure  standard,  there  is  one  of  Ben  Jonson's 
on  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  which  scarcely  yields  to  any  in  the 
Anthologia : — 

Underneath  this  sable  hcane 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  rerse  : 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death,  ere  thou  canst  find  another. 
Good,  and  fair,  and  wise  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

The  epitaph  on  Sir  Christopher  Wren  need  hardly  be  repeated, 
though  it  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed.  In  real  merit  it  is  probably 
surpassed  by  the  latter  part  of  that  in  King*s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
over  the  resting-place  of  Thomas  Crouch : — 

Aperiet  Dens  tomnlos ;  et  ednoet 

No6  de  sepnlchris. 
Qnalis  eram,  dies  isthec  com 

Venerit,  idea. 

Wit  and  humour  have  also  marked  the  composition  of  the  epitaph  in 
almost  all  ages.  Innumerable  instances  will  be  found  in  all  the  printed 
oollections.  Margaret  of  Austria  composed  for  herself  the  following 
couplet,  when  in  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck : — 

Cj  gist  MargOt,  noble  demoiselle. 
Deux  fois  marite,  et  morte  pneelle. 

Collections  of  epitaphs,  ancient  and  modem,  are  numerous ;  there 
'are  many  of  great  merit  in  the  Qreek  Antholc^ia.  A  very  lai^ge  col- 
lection of  epitaphs  will  be  found  in  '  Theatnun  Funebre,  exhibens  per 
varias  scenas  Epitaphia  nova,  antiqua,  seria,  jocosa,  Ac.,  in  quatuor 
partes  distinctum,  extructum  a  Dodone  Kichea  (seu  Ottone  Aicher),' 
4  to,  Salisburgi,  1675 ;  Backet's  '  Select  and  Remarkable  Epitaphs  on 
lUuatrious  and  other  Persons,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1757 :  and  Le  Neve's  '  Monu- 
menta  Anglicana,'  probably  preserve  the  best  English  collections. 
Hany  curious  and  interesting  epitaphs  will  be  found  in  the  volumes  of 
'  Notes  and  Queries  *  for  1858,  and  preceding  years.  The  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  June,  1858,  invited  the  contribution  from  all  quarters  of 
authentic  copies  of  monumental  inscriptions,  with  a  view  to  their 
preservation,  and  probably  publication. 

The  funeral  orations  of  the  Greeks  were  called  by  the  name  of  L6go9 
EpitdphioB  {li^oi  ^Zinrdpios),  or  a  discourse  over  the  tomb  made  at 
the  time  of  interment.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  this  to  prevent 
any  confusion  of  this  kind  of  epitaph  with  that  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  article. 

EPITHALA'MIUM  (hrtBaKAfuov,  from  ^irl,  "  at "  or  "  near,"  and 
BiXaiAos,  "chamber,"  especially  that  of  a  new-married  couple),  a  poem 
composed  in  honour  of  a  marriage.  It  was  sung  by  youths  and  maidens 
conjointly,  at  the  door  of  the  bridal  chamber,  after  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom hsA  entered,  and  also  before  they  rose  in  the  morning.  The 
first  Qreek  epithalamium  known  to  have  been  written  was  a  poem  by 
Hesiod,  now  lost,  on  the  marriage  of  Thetis  and  Peleus.  The  moat 
remarkable  extant  are  those  of  (^itullus,  who  has  left  three  beautiful 
specimens  of  this  sort  of  composition.  The  first,  on  the  marriage  of 
Julia  and  Torquatus,  is  the  most  curious  and  interesting  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  manners.  That  on  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  which  is 
probably  only  a  fragment,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  extant  specimens 
of  Latin  poetry.  Among  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  this  species  of  rejoicing  was  in  use.  The  subject  is  hardly  in 
accordance  with  modem  manners.  Spenser  has  treated  it  beautifully 
and  delicately  in  his  Prothalamium  and  Epithalamium  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Ladies  Somerset.  Many  other  Englii^  specimens  may  be  found, 
especially  among  the  writers  of  the  17th  century :  but  we  know  of 
none  remarkable  enough  to  require  notice. 

EPOCH.  (Astronomy.)  This  term  is  frequently  applied  to  signify, 
not  a  moment  of  time,  but  the  longitude  which  a  planet  has  at 
that  moment  of  time.  In  order  to  predict  the  longitude  of  a  planet 
at  any  epoch,  some  preceding  epoch  must  be  taken,  at  which  the 
lo^tude  is  known.  This  latter  is  called,  par  exeeUmce,  the  epoch; 
and  ^e  term  longitude  at  the  epoch  has  been  abbreviated  into  erocb. 

EPOCH,  in  chronology,    [^ra.] 

EPODE  (m  Greek  hrt^s,  afteratmg,  from  M,  " on "  or  " upon,"  and 
jg^,  song  )  IS  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Greek  ode.  [Chorus.] 
The  performers  in  singing  it  stood  stiU ;  it  was  not,  like  the  strophe 
and  Mitistrophe,  symmetrical  with  another  member  of  the  ode ;  so 
that  the  poem  was  unfettered  as  to  its  length  and  as  to  the  choice  of 
measures  The  epode,  however,  is  not  essential  to  an  ode  ;  many  of 
the  Qreek  choruses  have  none.  Most  of  Pindar's  odes,  on  the  contrary, 
nave  an  epode  interposed  between  each  antistrophe  and  the  following 


strophe.  Epode,  according  to  the  grammarians,  is  also  a  metrical  term 
given  to  those  measures  in  which  a  short  verse  follows  a  long  one, 
of  which  the  former  is  called  proodic,  the  latter  qpocUc.  Hence  the 
fifth  book  of  Horace's  Odes  is  called  the  Book  of  Epodes,  becaiue 
nearly  all  of  them  are  written  in  that  sort  of  measure :  as,  for  in- 
stance,— 

**  Ibis  Libomis  inter  alta  naviam. 
Amice,  propngnacnla." 

EPROUVETTE  is  an  apparatus  for  determining  the  strength  of 
gunpowder.  Eprouvettes  are  of  two  kinds :  the  gun  eprouvette,  which 
gives  the  strength  by  the  length  of  recoil ;  and  the  mortar  eprourette, 
which  gives  it  by  the  distance  an  accurately  turned  heavy  ball  is 
thrown  by  a  small  charge  of  powder.  Mr.  Robins  ('  New  Principles  of 
Gunnery')  first  proposed  the  employment  of  such  a  machine;  but 
Dr.  Hutton,  of  Woolwich,  afterwards  considerably  improved  its 
construction. 

The  gun  is  fixed  near  its  centre  of  gravity  to  the  lower  extremity  of 
an  iron  rod,  which  may  be  about  7  feet  6  inches  long,  and  its  base  is 
attached  by  a  short  brace  to  an  arm  which  projects  from  the  rod,  an 
adjusting  screw  being  provided  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  axis  of 
the  bore  perpendicular  to  the  same  rod.  Sometimes,  however,  a  frame 
of  iron,  like  the  letter  A,  serves  to  suspend  the  gun,  which  is  then 
fixed  at  two  places  in  collars  at  the  lower  extremities  of  the  frame. 
To  the  upper  part  of  the  rod  or  frame  is  attached  a  horizontal  axle  of 
steel,  about  which  the  gun  is  to  vibrate ;  and  each  extremity  of  this 
axle  rests  in  a  socket  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  frame  which  constitutes 
the  stand  or  support  of  the  g\m  and  its  suspending  apparatus. 

From  the  lower  side  of  the  gun  projects  downwards  a  rod  or  style  of 
iron,  which  is  pointed  at  its  lower  extremity,  the  point  being  in  a  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  horizontal  axis  of  suspension  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  gun.  Under  the  latter,  and  resting  on  the 
ground,  is  a  block  of  wood,  in  the  under  surface  of  which  is  cut  a 
groove,  in  a  vertical  plane,  in  the  form  of  a  portion  of  a  circle  whose 
centre  is  at  the  middle  of  the  axis  of  suspension;  and  thia  groove  being 
filled  with  soft  wax,  the  point  of  the  rod  projecting  below  the  gun,  in 
the  recoil  of  the  latter,  scratches  on  the  wax  a  circular  arc :  the  measure 
of  this  arc  gives,  of  course,  the  angle  of  the  recoiL 

Instead  of  this  pointed  rod  and  grooved  block, a  quadrant  of  brass  of 
any  convenient  radius,  as  12  inches,  is  sometimes  fixed  in  a  vertical 
position  to  the  rod  or  frame  which  carries  the  gun,  the  horizontal  axis 
of  suspension  passing  through  its  centre ;  the  quadrant,  whose  arc  u 
graduated,  vibrates  with  the  gun,  and  an  index  at  the  extremity  of  a 
bar  on  that  axis  remains  at  rest  till  the  gun  has  recoiled  as  far  as  the 
force  of  the  fired  gunpowder  can  impel  it;  when,  by  a  simple  con- 
trivance, it  is  made  to  return  with  the  quadrant,  showing,  by  the 
degree  in  coincidence  with  it,  the  extent  of  the  recoiL 

In  the  eprouvette  constructed  by  Dr.  Hutton,  the  quadrant  had  on 
it  three  graduated  arcs  :  one  of  these  diowed  the  degrees  in  the  angle 
of  recoil;  another  showed  by  inspection  the  length  of  the  chord;  and 
the  third  showed  in  like  manner  the  length  of  the  versed  sine  of  the 
arc  of  recoil. 

In  using  the  instrument,  the  gun  is  charged  with  a  given  quantity  of 
powder,  which  is  introduced  without  a  cartridge,  and  is  fired,  when 
exactly  in  a  horizontal  position,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  quick  match : 
the  extent  of  the  arc  of  recoil  is  then  to  be  measured  or  read. 

The  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  on  describing  half  a  vibration  in  a 
circular  arc,  varies  (by  mechanics)  with  the  square  root  of  the  vertical 
height,  or  with  the  chord  of  the  half  vibration :  hence,  if  by  the  explo- 
sions of  equal  charges  of  different  kinds  of  powder  in  a  suspended  gim, 
the  latter  be  made  to  recoil  from  a  vertical  position  through  arcs  or 
angles  which  are  measured  in  degrees,  the  velocity  resulting  from  the 
force  which  produced  the  recoU  being  equal  to  that  which  the  gun 
would  have  acquired  in  descending  by  gravity  from  the  upper  extre- 
mity to  the  lowest  point  of  the  arc ;  it  follows  that  the  choitis  of  those 
arcs  or  angles  wm  express  the  relative  velocities  produced  by  the 
different  kinds  of  powder.  Again,  by  mechanics,  the  forces  are  as  the 
squares  of  the  velocities;  and  these,  when  produced  by  a  body  descend- 
ing on  circular  arcs,  are  as  the  versed  sines  of  the  arcs ;  therefore  the 
angles  of  recoil,  or  the  half  vibrations,  being  found  from  the  experi- 
ments, their  versed  sines  will  express  the  relative  forces  of  the  different 
kinds  of  powder. 

A  gun  suspended  in  the  manner  above  described  has  been  emfJoyed, 
instead  of  the  ballistic  pendulum,  to  determine,  by  its  recoil,  the  initial 
velocity  of  the  shot  fired  from  it  with  a  given  ohaige  of  powder. 
[Ballistio  Pendulum.] 

The  mortar  eprouvette  generally  consists  of  an  eight-inch  Gomar 
mortar,  fired  with  a  very  small  charge  (2  to  4  oes.)  and  an  accurately 
turned  iron  shot.  The  range  required  for  4  ozb.  of  {lowder  is  about 
880  feet.  This  method  is  the  one  usually  adopted  for  testing  powder, 
and  is  employed  for  testing  the  powder  made  for  government  by  con- 
tracton.  Its  comparative  results  for  different  powders,  imless  the 
powders  are  of  the  same  size  grain,  are,  however,  wholly  fallacious.  A 
small  chaige  of  powder  Jlne  grained  will  give  a  much  greater  range  than 
the  same  diarge  of  the  same  powder  eoant  gramedn  When,  however, 
the  charges  are  large,  the  coarse-grained  powder  gives  the  great«st 
range ;  the  interstices  between  the  grains  b^ng  laroe,  allow  the  heated 
gas  to  find  its  way  through  and  infiame  the  whole  <marge  more  rapidly, 
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which  ia  more  than  compensated  for  when  the  charge  is  small  by  the 
greater  extent  of  surface  exposed  by  the  small  grains.    [Gunpowder.] 

EPSOM  SALT.    [Magnesium,  Stdpkaie  of.] 

EQUAL.  Two  magnitudes  are  equal  when  one  of  them  may  be 
made  to  coincide  with  the  other.  Thu  is  the  geometrical  definition  of 
Euclid,  and  is  placed  by  him  among  the  axioms,  though  in  reality  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  definition  of  the  word  equal.  Nor  is  it  quite 
sufficient :  a  trian^e,  for  instance,  and  a  parallelogram,  may  be  equal 
in  area,  and  yet  neither  can,  without  alteration  of  form,  be  made  to 
occupy  the  same  space  as  the  other.  The  truth  ia,  that  the  idea  of 
equality  is  one  which  will  admit  no  definition ;  and  moreover,  it  is  to 
the  more  general  notion  of  the  existence  of  ratio  (of  which  equality  is 
one  particular  case)  that  all  discussion  upon  this  term  should  be 
refeired.  Nor  ia  the  notion  of  equality  to  be  confined  to  magnitudes 
connected  with  space. 

Some  geometers  have  proposed  to  use  the  word  equivalent  as  applied 
to  Burfacee  of  equal  area  but  different  forms ;  and  the  diBtinction  ia  at 
least  harmless.  We  cannot  say  more ;  for  wfien  it  is  once  established 
that  the  term  used  by  Euclid  is  to  be  understood  in  a  wider  sense 
than  the  words  of  the  axiom  will  bear,  no  liability  to  confusion 
remains. 

There  is  one  little  warning  which  beginners  in  mathematics  often 
want.  JSqual  is  an  adjective  which,  by  its  own  meaning,  has  no  sin- 
gular number  except  in  conjunction  with  to.  Thus  ▲  and  b  may  be 
equal ;  and  a  may  be  eqwd  to  8 ;  but  there  ia  no  meaning  in  "  a  ia 
equal,**  taken  alone. 

EQUALITY,  APPROACH  TO.  As  a  general  rule,  that  which 
may  be  stated  as  absolutely  true  when  an  equation  ia  true,  may  be 
Rtated  aa  nearly  true  when  that  equation  is  only  nearly  true.  Usage 
of  words  however  is  apt  to  lead  to  mistake  when  it  is  equality,  and 
nearness  to  equality,  which  are  in  question :  a  and  B  are  absolutely 
equal  when  either  of  the  following  equations  is  true;  one  of  them 
being  of  course  a  conaequence  of  the  other : 


A  — B=sO 


A 

5=1 


and  it  is  usual  to  say  that  a  tmaU  quantity  is  nearly  nothing  or  near  to 
nothing.  In  strictness,  we  might  as  well  say  that  a  laige  quantity  is 
near  to  infinity,  as  that  a  small  quantity  is  near  to  nothing :  both 
infinity  and  nothing  are  limiting  tmns,  except  only  as  to  tiie  latter, 
when  obtained  by  subtraction.  [Infinite.]  Nevertheless  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  abolish  the  common  idea  of  small  quantities  being  next 
to  nothing :  we  must  therefore  guard  those  who  accept  this  phrase- 
ology from  the  mistake  to  which  it  very  frequently  leads. 

It  is  not  true  that  quantities  are  necessarily  nearly  equal  when 
their  difference  is  near  to  nothing  (meaning  small).  If  by  small  we 
here  understand  small  with  respect  to  the  quantities  themselves,  it  is 
true ;  but  not  otherwise.  If  a— b  be  a  small  fraction  of  a,  let  it 
be  m  A^  where  m  is  a  small  fraction  of  unity ;  then  a— B=9ii  a  gives 

-  =  1  —  m 

or  B  and  a  are  in  the  ratio  of  1— m  to  1,  nearly  that  of  1  to  1.  But  if 
A  and  B  be  both  small,  their  difference  is  small :  and  yet  that 
difference  may  be  itself  many  times  greater  than  the  smaller  of  the 
two  quantities  from  which  it  was  obtained.  If  tiie  bulk  of  the  sun  be 
unity,  the  earth  and  moon  are  both  small  fnu^ions ;  but  not  nearly 
equal.  When  therefore  we  want  to  think  of  approach  to  equality,  we 
must  rely  on  approach  to 

A      ^ 

-=I, notto  A— B=0 

We  are  here  merely  miarding  a  phrase,  not  explaining  principles  at 
length.  In  the  articles  Infinite;  Limit;  Fractions,  Vanishing, 
will  be  foimd  the  elementary  notions,  proper  attention  to  which  will 
secure  the  beginner  from  error. 

When  a  person,  for  any  common  purpose,  speaks  of  a  small  quantity 
as  next  to  nothing,  he  compares  it  with  the  whole  mass  from  which  it 
U  taken,  and  he  always  means  by  small  that  which  is  a  small  fraction 
of  any  important  quantity.  The  terms  small  and  great  being  purely 
relative,  may  have  many  meanings  in  different  circumstances;  but 
with  that  we  have  here  nothing  to  do.  Whatever  tmall  may  mean, 
we  have  no  right  to  say  that  quantities  of  small  difference  are  nearly 
equal,  except  only  when  the  relative  word  small  may  be  properly  used 
in  relation  to  the  quantities  themselves. 

This  last  caution  is  the  more  necessary  to  the  young  mathema- 
tician, from  lua  frequently  meeting  with  the  worda  small  and  great  in 
an  absolute  sense.  Though  this  absolute  use  of  the  words  is  only  an 
abbreviation  [Infinite,],  he  may,  without  care,  now  and  then  forget 
that  it  is  so. 

EQUATION  (Astronomy).  The  characteristic  of  all  the  heavenly 
motions  ia,  that  they  nearly  follow  a  simple  law,  but  not  quite.  The 
small  corrections  which  must  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the 
results  of  the  simple  law,  in  order  to  secure  accurate  prediction,  are 
called  equations.  Thus,  the  moon  moves  round  the  earth  with  a 
motion  which  is  not  very  far  from  uniform  *  the  ayerage  motion  ia 
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therefore  ascertained,  and,  starting  from  a  given  epoch,  at  which  the 
true  place  is  known,  the  longitude  for  that  epoch  is  first  increased  by 
the  longitude  which  would  have  been  described  by  the  moon,  had  she 
moved  with  her  average  motion.  The  result  must  then  be  altered  by  a 
number  of  different  equoHons,  some  being  consequences  of  the  elliptic 
figure  of  the  moon's  orbit,  some  of  the  sun's  attraction,  &c.  When  all 
these  equations  have  been  annexed,  the  result  is  the  moon's  longitude 
for  the  time  proposed. 

EQUATION  (in  pure  mathematics),  an  assertion  of  the  equality  of 
two  magnitudes,  represented  to  the  eye  by  the  symbol  =.  Thus 
A=B  is  to  be  understood  as  a  proposition,  declaration,  or  assertioiy 
that  the  magnitude  a  is  equal  to  the  magnitude  b.  It  is  Aot  imma- 
terial to  insist  upon  this  definition;  for  beginners  frequently 
confound  the  notion  of  an  equation  (an  assertion  of  equality)  with  the 
idea  of  equality  itself,  and  speak  of  two  equations  being  equal,  and  of 
one  equation  being  greater  than  another. 

To  treat  of  equations  is  to  write  on  mathematics  in  general ;  for 
when  two  magnitudes  a  and  b  are  of  the  same  kind,  a  must  be  either 
greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  b.  The  objects  of  mathematics 
generally  require  that  it  should  be  determined  (supposing  a  and  b  not 
equal)  by  how  much  one  exceeds  the  other  :  and  the  assertion  that  a 
exceeds  b,  and  exceeds  it  by  m,  is  equivalent  to  the  equation  A—B  +  K. 
The  assertion  of  inequality  is  called  by  continental  writers  an 
inequati4m :  and  one  work  (we  are  not  aware  of  any  other)  has  been 
written  on  the  subject ;  Canard's  '  Traits  des  Inequations,'  &c. 

An  equation  may  be  one  of  two  kinds :  necessarily  true,  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  the  symbols  employed,  and  called  identical ;  or 
true  only  upon  the  supposition  of  some  particular  value  being  given 
to  certain  magnitudes,  or  of  some  particular  relations  existing.  The 
latter  species  are  called  equations  of  condition.    Thus — 

a=ia,    a  +  a=2a,    (a  +  6)»=a'-^2aJ  +  ft• 
are  identical  equations :  while 

are  equations  oi  condition ;  the  first  requiring  that  a  should  be  6,  and 
the  second  that  x  should  be  either  4  or  1.  Again,  a  +  &=sl  ia  an 
equation  of  condition. 

Certam  equations  being  supposed  to  be  true,  the  determination  of 
all  their  consequences,  that  is,  of  all  equations  which  follow  from 
them,  is  the  great  object  of  mathematical  analysis.  The  difficulties 
which  lie  in  the  way  are  of  various  classes,  and  give  rise  to  various 
modes  of  considering  equations.  These  are  so  widely  separated  from 
each  other,  and  diverge  into  such  different  subjects,  that  we  can  here 
do  no  more  than  point  out  two  or  three  of  the  most  remarkable 
species  of  inquiries.  This  we  shall  do  in  articles  headed  by  the  word 
Equation. 

The  theory  of  equations  is  a  branch  of  algebra  which  is  not  cor- 
rectly named ;  and  which  we  refer  to  Theory  of  Equations.  It  ia 
the  theory  of  rational  and  integral  expressions,  which,  having  grown 
out  of  attempts  to  solve  equations,,  and  having  the  solution  of 
equations  among  its  most  important  requirements,  has  gained  a  name 
which  does  not  express  its  full  scope. 

EQUATION  ANNUAL.    [Moon.] 

EQUATION  OP  THE  CENTRE.    [Moon  ;  Sun,  &c.1 

EQUATION  OF  THE  EQUINOXES.    [PHECESSicJii.l 

EQUATION  OF  TIME.    [Sun.] 

EQUATION,  BINOMIAL.  A  binomial  equation  is  an  algebraical 
equation  of  two  terms.  Its  form  is  therefore  aa*  +  bx*  =0,  all  the 
consideration  of  which  may  easily  be  reduced  to  that  of  one  or  other 
of  the  fonns  a^±a*  =0  (n  being  integer).  All  that  is  necessary  will 
be  given  in  the  article  Root,  and  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to 
such  statement  of  the  mode  of  resolving  a:*  +  o»  into  factors  as  may 
be  useful  for  reference.  " 

First,  as  to  a:*  —  «• .  Of  this  x—a  la  always  a  factor,  and  if  «  be 
even,  x  +  aia  also  a  factor.    The  remaining  factors  are  all -of  the  form 

a*— 2  cos^.  ax  +  a* 

2ir 
in  which  0  may  be  either  the  quantity  —  or  any  multiple  of  it  less 

than  In.  Thus  whether  9i  be  10  or  9,  we  go  as  far  as  four  times  2ir-i-», 
since   4  is  the  integer  next  less  than  the  half  either  of  10  or  9. 

2ir 
According,  if  -^  =ir,  and  if  1;  be  the  integer  next  leas  than  the  half 

of  n,  we  hare 

a*  — a*  =2  (a;— a) 

X  (x + a,  if  »  be  even) 

x(a:»— 2  cos  v.  ajj  +  a^)  - 

X  (a:*— 2  cos  2v.  ax  +  a^) 

5< 

up  to  X  (a?~2  cos  b^.  cm?+o«). 

Next,  as  to  a»  •♦•  a".  Of  this  a:  +  a  is  a  factor  if  «  be  odd :  and  the 
remaining  factors  are  of  the  above  form,  $  being  -  or  any  odd  multiple 

of  it  which  does  not  equal  n.  Thus  whether  n  be  10  or  Jl,  we  go  as 
far  as  9  times  v-^-n,  since  9  is  the  last  odd  integer  which  does  not 
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n< 


equAl  either  10  or  11.    If  then  r=sir-^»,aiidi;  be  the  last  odd  number 
which  doeB  not  equal  n,  we  h^re 

a"  +  a"  ^  (or + a,  if  »  be  odd) 

X  (a^— 2a  coe  r.  OJP  +  o*) 
X  (as*— 2a  coe  Sy.  ax  +  o') 
X  (j?— 2a  ooB  Sir.  ax  +  a*) 


np  to  4-  (o^— 2a  co«  ly.  ax  +  a*). 

Closely  connected  with  the  binomial  equation  is  the  trinomial 

equation — 

x«"±2coeA.o"x«  +o*»«0 

the  left-hand  side  of  which  ia  thua  reduced : — 

For  x*"  —  2  COB  X.  o"x»  +  o^  the  factors 

0*— 2coB  ^^ax'^a* 

n 


0^—2  COB 


0^— 2eoa 


X  +  2ir 
n 


ox+a* 


.  ax  +  c^ 


and  80  on  up  to 


•    n        X  +  2»— 2ir  ^^  ,^« 
ar— 2  COB ,  cLX  +  a* 


n 


For  x^  +  2  coa  A.  a*x«  +  o*»  the  factors  are— 


x2~2cos 


X*— 2  cofl 


x*— 2cofl 


X  +  x 

n 
X  +  3ir 


ax  +  a* 


X+6x 


ox+a* 


ctx+a* 


add  so  on  up  to 


a^— 2cos 


X  +  2»— lir 


ox  +  o^ 


n 


(For  the  o^^rousoZ  solution  of  binomial  equations,  see  the  works  of 
Qauss  or  Legendre  on  the  theory  of  numbers,  or  Murphy's  Theory  of 
£qtMtum$  in  the  Librarp  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

EQUATION  OF  PAYMENTS,  an  arithmetical  rule,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  ascertaining  at  what  time  it  is  equitable  that  a  person  should 
make  payment  of  a  whole  debt  which  is  due  in  different  parts  payable 
at  different  times.  This  rule  Lb  now  of  no  practical  use,  as  it  rarely,  if 
erer,  happens  that  it  is  considered  necessary  to  equate  payments.  Sums 
of  money  due  at  future  periods  are  generally  secured  by  bills  of 
exchange  or  by  promissory  notes,  and  when  the  date  of  payment  is 
altered,  it  is  usually  immediate  payment  which  is  contemplated. 
[Discount.] 

EQUATION,  PERSONAL.  It  is  a  fact  which  has  now  been  for 
some  years  established,  and  which  might  reasonably  have  been 
suspected,  that  different  persons,  attempting  to  observe  the  pre- 
cise moment  of  a  phenomenon,  by  means  of  a  clock  which  beats 
seconds,  do  not  agree  exactly  in  their  results,  but  differ  generally  in 
one  and  the  same  way,  one  of  the  observers  being  almost  always  a 
little  before  the  other  in  the  moment  which  he  assigns  to  the  pheno- 
menon. If  this  had  not  been  the  case,  if  one  of  the  obsor%'er8  had 
been  about  as  often  before  the  other  as  behind  him,  the  difference 
could  only  have  been  considered  a  simple  casualty.  But,  looking  ujion 
the  constant  occiirrence  of  a  difference  of  one  kind  between  two 
observers,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  cause  is  in  the  organs  of  the 
men  themselves  ;  and  that  physical  constitution,  temperament,  habit, 
Ac.,  make  differences  between  one  person  and  another. 

Personal  Equation  is  a  name  given  to  the  quantity  of  time  by  which 
a  person  is  in  the  habit  of  noting  a  phenomenon  wrongly  ;  and  it  may 
be  called  potitive  or  negative,  according  as  he  notes  it  after  or  before  it 
really  takes  place.  Thus  if  a  and  b  are  severally  in  the  habit  of  noting 
events  8-tenths  of  a  second  after  and  4-tenths  of  a  second  before  they 
take  place,  their  personal  equations  may  be  described  as  being  4-  0"S 
and  0**4. 

The  abeolute  personal  equation  of  any  one  is  a  thing  undiscoverable ; 
since  we  can  only  refer  one  human  observer  to  another,  and  note  the 
difference  of  their  times  of  observing  the  same  phenomenon.  If  we 
could  cause  a  thousand  persons  to  note  a  given  definite  phenomenon  by 
one  clock,  and  if  we  could  take  the  mean  of  all  their  results,  we  might 
gay  that  there  is  very  strong  reason  to  presume  that  the  mean  is  the 
time  which  perfect  organs  would  have,  noted :  for  we  may  think  that 
the  chances  are  much  in  favour  of  human  imperfection  being,  in  the 
mass,  as  much  of  one  kind  as  of  the  opposite.  But  a  little  considera- 
tion-will show  Uiat  this  reasoning  is  not  to  be  reUed  on.  It  may  be 
that  the  whole  race  has,  by  its  constitution,  a  rather  large  personal 
equation  of  one  or  the  other  kind  :  for  we  can  only  see  the  dinerences, 
without  knowing  upon  what  quantities  they  are  differences.  This 
question  is,  however,  practically  immaterial ;  for  any  given  amount  of 


personal  equation  common  to  the  whole  race  is  equivalent  to  making 
all  the  clocks  wrong  by  the  same  quantity.  Suppoee,  for  example, 
that  every  person  suddenly  received  an  addition  of  one  second  to  hi* 
personal  equation,  or  began  to  note  phenomena  a  second  later.  Tlie 
astronomers  would  then  begin  to  find  the  clocks  a  second  too  fast,  in 
comparing  observation  with  prediction ;  as  soon  as  the  clocks  had  been 
rectified  every  thing  would  be  as  before. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  personal  equation  is  in  an  aanouneement 
by  Maskelyne,  in  the  volume  of  Greenwich  Observations  for  17i»5. 
He  tells  us  that  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  one  of  his  sasistanta, 
because  the  latter,  who  had  till  then  always  agreed  with  him  in  hia 
observations,  suddenly  began,  in  August,  1794,  to  obeerre  half  a  second 
later :  and  that  in  January,  1796,  the  diflferenoe  amounted  to  S-tentha 
of  a  second.     Maskelyne  inferred  that  his  assistant  had  contracted 
some  bad  habit  of  observation  :  it  is  now  very  well  known  that  ag« 
causes  persons  to  observe  Uter  than  they  did  before,  though  it  is 
not  usual  for  the  habit  to  imdergo  such  sudden  changes  as  in  the  abore 
case.     In  1823  Mr.  BesiBel,  at  Konigsberg,  ascertained  that  he  wa^  in 
the  habit  of  obeerving  phenomena  as  much  as  1».22  before  his  assistint 
Mr.  Argelander.     The  latter  left  hia  poet  to  take  charge  of  the  obser- 
vatory at  Bonn  :  but,  passing  through  Konigsberg  in  1832,  Mr.  Bewel 
took  the  opportunity  to  make  some  further  comparisons  with  him ;  ana 
it  was  found  that  the  above  quantity  was  reduced  to  1»06.    Age  had 
brought  them  nearer  together.     A  close  trial  of  the  subject  was  made 
by  MM.  Quetelet  and  Sheepshanks,  1838-1841,  in  determming  the 
longitude  of  Brussels  by  transmission  of  chronometers  between  that 
place  ai^^  Greenwich.    This  method  of  course  requires  the  most  care- 
ful transit  observations  at  both  phices,  and  the  personal  equation* 
becomes  of  considerable  importance.     It  was  neoessaiy  that  some 
observer  should  compare  himself  with  M.  Quetelet  at  Brussels,  and 
with  the  assistants  at  Greenwich.    This  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Sheep- 
shanks, and  the  result  ascertained  was,  that  he  came,  one  observation 
with  another,  45-hundredths  of  a  second  behind  M.  Quetelet,  and  27, 
35,  and  24-hundredths  before  MM.  Main,  Heniy,  and  Ellis,  severally. 
The  result  was  that  the  longitude  of  Bruttels  was  found  to  be  three- 
quarters  of  a  second  less  than  it  would  have  been  supposed  to  be  if 
the  difference  of  personal  equations  had  been  unknown.  (See  a  memoir 
on  the  difference  of  the  longitudes  of  BruaselB  and  Greenwich,  by 
MM.   Quetelet  and  Sheepshanks,  Mim,  de  VAcad.  Boy.  de  Bmxdla, 
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EQUATIONS,  DIFFERENTIAL,  and  EQUATIONS  of  DTF- 
FERENCES.  The  difficulty  in  this  case  is  the  inversion  of  the 
processes  of  the  Differential  Calculus  and  the  Calculus  of  Difierences. 

*^9        ^  -  -  is  a  differential 


We  give  an  example  of  each  case  : —  ^  ^  Sx^^' 
equation.  The  question  asked  is,  what  is  y,  that  function  of  x,  of 
which  it  is  the  property  that  the  first  differential  coefficient  sub- 
tracted from  the  second  will  always  leave  x. 

Ay  =  y  -¥  1,  is  an  equation  of  differences.  The  question  asked  is, 
what  must  y  (understood  to  be  a  function  of  x)  be,  in  order  that  an 
increase  of  a  imit  in  the  value  of  x  shall  increase  y  by  y  +  1.  This  u 
in  reality  a  simple  functional   equation,  as  follows.    Required  ^x 

so  that 

i>(x-\-l)-'fp{x)==4>x  +  l. 

The  two  classes  of  equations,  thus  briefly  noticed,  include  in  their 
history  that  of  most  of  the  mathematico-physical  sciences.  The 
progress  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  since  Newton  is  contained  iu 
successive  attempts  to  solve  certain  differential  equations.  All  ques- 
tions of  dynamics,  electricity,  the  theory  of  light  and  heat,  &c.  &c., 
resolve  themselves  at  last  into  the  solution  of  differential  equation  <. 
Works  on  the  differential  calculus  contain  but  little  on  this  subject, 
its  utility  considered  ;  and  it  is  to  the  applications  themselves  that  the 
student  must  look  for  further  information. 

Wo  shall  now  give  a  slight  synopsis  of  results,  such  as  may  be 
useful  to  the  advanced  student,  as  a  guide  to  his  reading,  or  for  re- 
ference. We  have  not  room  either  to  teach  the  subject  or  to  illuatrato 
it  by  examples.  We  may  refer  to  the  following  works : — Moigno, '  Le^n^ 
de  Calcul  Differentiel,*  &c.,  vol.  ii.  Paris.  1844,  8vo. ;  De  Morgan. '  Dif- 
ferentud  and  Integral  CalcTilus,'  London,  1842,  8vo.  (Lib.  of  Useful 
Knowledge) ;  various  numbers  of  the  *  Cambridge  Mathematical  Jouraal. 
Cambridge,  1839,  Ac.  8vo. ;  Brooke,  *  Synopsis  of  the  . .  Formula . .  ol 
Pure  Mathematics,'  Cambridge,  1829,  8vo. ;  Peacock,  Herschel,  anl 
Babbage, '  Collection  of  Examples.'  &c.,  Cambridge,  1820, 8vo.;  Gregory, 
*  Examples  of  the  Differential  Calculus,*  Cambridge,  1841, 8vo. ;  Boole, 
on  *  Differential  Equations,'  Cambridge,  1859.  We  must  confine  our. 
selves  to  a  selection  from  striking  points,  or  our  article  would  exceed 
all  reasonable  limits.  . 

1.  Let  there  be  a  function  ^  (ar,  y,a,h,c  ...),  or  ^,  contaimng  tto 
variables  x  and  y  and  the  n  constants,  a,  5,  c,  .  . .  If  we  make  ^  -  0, 
we  tacitly  require  that  y  should  be  a  function  of  x.  If  between 
^  (j?,  y  . . .)  =  0,  and  the  result  of  complete  differentiation,  ^'  (x.  y, .  •  •) 
=  0,  we  eliminate  one  of  the  constants,  we  get  a  new  equation  contain- 

•  It  is  nsufll  to  call  the  difference  between  two  obscrrers  the  ptrvmal  tqM- 
tion;  but  thi«  oujfht  to  be  colled  the  diferenee  qf  their  pertonal  tqtiationt^ox 
their  personal  diference.  The  perronal  equation  of  an  observer  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  dlfferenoe  between  him  and  the  average  of  the  human  race. 
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ing  X,  y,  y'  (or  dy  :  dx)  and  all  the  reat  of  the  conatants ;  and  according 
aa  we  eliminate  one  or  another  constant,  we  have  one  or  another  of  as 
many  such  equations  as  there  were  constants.  These  are  called  differ- 
ential equations  of  ^=0,  and  they  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  order, 

2.  The  word  order  refers  to  the  number  of  differentiations,  the  word 
degree  to  the  highest  power  of  the  highest  differential  coefficient  which 
enters.  Thus  y'''^  +  Y/^=xisa  differential  equation  of  the  second  order 
and  the  fourth  degree.  Let  the  accents  always  denote  complete 
differeutiatioii  with  respect  to  «,    For  partial  differentiation  we  shall 

ddi  dd^ 

save  room  by  writing  aa  follows  :—- ^  m^^^dx*  ^'    ^^^  IT*  ^* 

3.  If  we  eliminate  two  of  the  constants  between  0  =  0,  ^'  =  0,  ^''  =  0, 
we  have  a  differential  equation  of  the  second  order,  and  so  on ;  there  are 
altogether  4  ^  ^»— I)  differential  equations  of  the  second  order,  if  we 
have  n  constants.  And  generally,  when  there  are  n  constants,  there 
are  as  many  differential  equations  of  the  mth  degree  as  there  are  ways 
of  taking  m  out  of  n  things.  Thus  there  is  only  one  equation  of  tne 
nth  degree. 

4.  If  there  be  a  system  of  p  equations  between  p  +  1  variables,  so 
that  p  of  the  variables  are  functions  of  the  remaining  one,  and  if  we 
differentiate  each  equation  once,  we  can  eliminate  p  constants,  and  form 
p  equations  of  the  first  order.  With  p  second  differentiations,  we  can 
eliminate  p  other  constants,  and  so  on.  And  if  there  were  p-k-q 
variables,  we  should  have  similar  systems  with  g  independent  va- 
riables. 

5.  Equations  of  differences  are  formed  in  a  corresponding  way  by 
taking  differences  instead  of  differential  coefficients.  Thus  suppose 
Uj  means  u,  a  function  of  ar,  and  ^  (jt,  »«,  a)  =  0.  Change  x  into 
X  +  Ax,  usually  into  a;  4*  1^  and  let  %,  then  become  Ug^y,  or 
u«  +i^u« .  If  we  eliminate  a  between  0  (x,Ug,a)  =^0  and  ^  (x  + 1, 
V  <  + 1*  a)  =  ^f  ^^  hB,YQ  an  equation  of  the  form  i^  (.r,  v  «,  v«  .f  J  =:  0,  or 
^{x,  Uj,,  Att«)  =  0,as  we  please,  and  this  is  an  equation  of  differences  of 
the  first  order.  But  exactly  the  same  equation  would  be  obtained,  if 
for  a  we  had  substituted  any  function  of  cos  (2irx),  or  of  cos  (2irx-r  Ax). 
On  this  point  see  Inyabiable. 

6.  When  there  are  more  than  two  variables,  say  three,  it  is  possible 
to  form  an  equation  in  which  an  arbitrary  fimction  of  a  definite 
function  of  two  of  them  shall  be  eliminated.  Thus,  if  ^  -{ x,  y,  sr,  ^ 
{x,  y)  I  =  0,  in  which  2  is  an  implied  function  of  x  and  y  and  a  (x,  y)  a 

given  function ;  we  differentiate  with  respect  to  x  and  y  separately, 
and  produce  three  equations  involving  x,y,z,si g,?^ y,  ia  (x,  y)  and 
^'a  (JT,  y).  From  these  three  eliminate  the  two  last,  ^  and  ^,  and  we 
get  an  equation  involving  only  x,  y,ZfSfg,2ff,m  definite  forms.  This 
is  called  a  partial  differential  equation. 

7.  The  analogies  between  the  constants  of  a  common  differential 
equation  and  the  arbitrary  fxmctions  of  a  partial  one  must  not  be 
relied  on  as  capable  of  being  carried  all  lengths.  It  is  not,  for  instance, 
univeisally  true  that  two  arbitrary  functions  may  be  completely 
eliminated  by  differentiations  of  the  second  order. 

We  now  consider  common  differential  equations  of  the  first  order. 

8.  Let  y  =  4p{x,  c),  and  y'=^  (x,  c),  and  let  elinunation  give  y'  = 
x(x,  y),  the  differential  equation.  There  is  another  mode  of  arriving  at 
the  same  result.  Let  y=^  (x,  c)  give  c=#  (x,  y),  or  0=#',  +  ♦'y  .  t/. 
The  constant  here  disappears  by  mere  differentiation,  and  x  (x,  y)  must 
be  identical  with  —  ^«  :  «'  y . 

9.  The  difficulty  of  returning  to  the  primitive  from  the  equation 
y  =  ;|^  (or,  y)  consists  in  that  of  reducing  it  to  tlie  form  4»'«  +  ^'p  .j/  =  0, 
Generally  speaking,  common  factors  are  made  to  disappear,  and  the 
reatoration  of  these  factors  is  a  problem  of  exactly  the  same  difficulty 
as  the  solution  of  the  equation. 

10.  The  quantity  p  -t  qy',  f  and  Q  being  functions  of  x  and  y,  is 
integrable  at  once  when  r\  =  q'..  When  this  condition,  which  is 
usually  called  the  criterion  of  integrability,  is  satisfied,  the  integral  is 


/p<ir+/(Q_^/p<te)dy 


in  which  y  is  constant  in  the  first  integration,  and  x  in  the  second. 
Any  arbitrary  constant  may  be  added.  Either  of  the  following 
forms  are  also  integrals  of  ^  (x,  y)  +  X  {^j  V)  •  y't  ^'  ^®  criterion  be 

Batisfied. 

J\  ^  {x,  y)  ^-^fi,  X  («.  y)  ^y 

J\x{^.y)dy^J\  ^{x,h)dx. 

11.  The  equation  tf=x{^f  y)  <^^^  hz.'^t  no  other  primitive  with  an 
arbitrary  constant,  except  y=-<p  (x,  c)  from  whicn  it  was  derived. 
But  it  may  have  another  solution  which  has  not  an  arbitrary  constant, 
or  even  more  than  one  :  these  are  called  singular  solutions.  A  singular 
solution  makes  x'jr  and  x'y  infinite  if  y  be  substituted  from  it  in 
terms  of  X.  It  also  makes  ^'«  and  ^y  .  infinite  in  the  same  manner. 
All  the  solutions  of  either  or  both  *',  =  0  and  ♦',  =  0  are  singular 
Kolutions ;  and  all  the  singular  solutions  are  thus  found.  But  though 
the  most  prominent  and  useful  singular  solutions  are  sure  to  be 
obtained  from  x'»  =  «>  and  x'r  ==  ^  f  these  equations  may  not  contain 
all  singular  solutions,  nor  do  they  give  nothing  but  singular  solu- 


tions.   But  any  solution  of  x'y  =  <>o  which  makes  x!»  "^  x!t  X  finite  is 
a  singular  solution  of  the  equation  ^  =3  x« 

12.  The  singular  solution  may  also  be  found  from  the  primitive 
y=*  (x,  c),  as  follows.  Eliminate  c  between  y=^  (x,  c)  and  0=^'^  (x, 
c),  the  resTilt  is  the  singular  solution.  This  ziile  and.  the  last  are 
subject  to  exception,  when  the  singular  solution  takes  the  form 
X  =  constant  or  y  =w!onstant. 

13.  The  geometrioil  character  of  a  singular  solution  is  as  follows. 
If  y=^  (x,  c)  be  the  equation  of  a  family  of  curves,  that  is,  of  one 
curve  for  each  value  of  c,  the  differential  equation  y'=^x  (^,  y)  also 
belongs  to  every  member  of  that  family.  The  singular  solution  is  tho 
equation  of  the  curve  which  touches  every  one  of  the  family  of 
curves. 

14.  The  equation  y =y'x  +  0  (y')  is  historically  remarkable  as  having 
led  to  the  theory  of  singular  solutions  :  it  is  called  ClairatU^t  form. 
The  complete  primitive  is  y =cx+^,  belonging  to  a  &mily  of  straight 
lines :  the  singular  solution  is  found  by  eUminating  c  between  this 
and  x+p'c^O. 

15.  Singular  solutions  are  either  intraneous,  contained  in  the  general 
solution  as  particular  cases ;  or  extraneous,  not  so  contained.  These 
two  species  do  not  differ  in  geometrical  character.  A  remarkable 
theorem  of  Cauchy  discriminates  between  them,  as  follows  : — 

Let  y  =  p  be  a  solution  of  y'=x(x,  y),  and  let  fi  be  any  small  quan- 
tity.   If,  then,  X  being  constant^ 


p     ; 


dy 


J 


be  finite,  y=p  is  an  extraneous  solution  ;  if  infinite,  intraneous. 

16.  It  is  not  often  that  the  factor  which  makes  an  equation  inte- 
grable can  be  recovered  in  any  general  form.  As  soon  as  the  solution  is 
obtained,  it  can  always  be  found ;  but  the  only  use  of  it  is  to  find  the 
solution.  There  is  always  an  infinite  number  of  such  factors,  any  one 
of  which  will  do.  When  in  p  •*•  Qy',  the  criterion  p',  -^  Q'*  is  not  =  0 ; 
yet  if  Q~H^v~^'«)  ^®  ^  function  of  x  only,  and  not  of  y,  and  if 

Q-i  (  pV  —  Q'«  )  dx=  y,  then  «^  (p  +  Qy*)  is  integrable. 

17.  The  equation  sf'^  Py  ^  Q,  in  which  p  and  q  are  funotions  of  x 
only,  is  always  integrable.  The  factor  of  integration  is  t/'^^  and  th« 
complete  integral  is 

y = r^»*»y"  Q,/»^  dx\e,  €r^»*. 

The  equation   y^  =  py  •«-  Qy*  is  reduced  to  the  preceding  form  by 
making  »=«""*;  and  3ir'= py  +  Qy»  by  making  a=yJ-"  . 

18.  When  p  and  q  are  homogeneous  functions  of  x  and  y,  that  is, 
when  they  are  both  of  the  form  x"  0  (y  :  x),  with  the  same  value  of  i», 
the  integrating  factor  is  (px  +  Qy)^^  But  generally  the  following 
method  is  more  convenient.    Having 

4>(x:y)  +  4'(«:y).y'=0 

aasiune  y :  x^%t  from  whence 

dx  __  ^^fudu 

to  which  common  integration  can  be  applied.    The  equation  is  now 
reduced  to  one  in  which  the  variables  are  said  to  be  separated. 

19.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  variables  can  be  imme- 
diately separated  in  p  -f  qy' = 0,  whenever  p  and  q  are  both  of  the  form 
<t>xxJiy, 

20.  It  often  happens  that,  when  direct  processes  would  require  the 
previous  solution  of  an  equation  of  indefinite  form,  indirect  processes 
will  succeed  in  reducing  the  question  of  solution  to  one  of  elimination. 
Thus  x=f  (y)  is  solved  when  y'  is  eliminated  between  this  and 

V'^'t^fy'  -ffy'dy'+c* 

and  y^fy"  vi  solved  when  y'  is  eliminated  between  it  and 

where  x'  means  1 :  y'. 

21.  The  equation  y^x^-k-^  can  be  reduced  to  elimination,  thus : 
Lety'=2,  then 

dx  __    ^*2       ^     ^^g 

dz        g—^  Z—^2 

which  is  of  the  form  integrated  in  §  17.    Eliminate  2  between  the 
result  of  this  and  y = x^z  + 1^2. 

22.  The  equation  y=^  (x,  y')  can  be  reduced  to  a  form  of  the  first 
degree  and  elimination.  Let  y' = «,  then  z= p  +  q^,  where  p  and  q  are 
0'«  (x,  2)  and  ^'t  (x,  z).  If  this  equation  can  be  integrated,  we  elimi- 
nate z  between  the  result  and  y=^  (x,  z).  The  form  x=^  (y,  y*)  ma.y 
be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Or  generally,  let  the  equation  be 
^  (^1  y*  y')  =  ^f  ^^^  ^t  ^  i^f  y>  2)  =  O,  which  gives  by  differentiation  a 
form  p  +  Qz-f  Rz'^O.  If  from  this  we  eliminate  y,  by  substitution 
from  the  preceding,  we  have  an  equation  of  the  first  degree  as  to  2' ; 
from  which,  if  integration  be  possible,  elimination  will  determine  the 
relation  between  x  and  y. 

23.  Any  differential  equation  whatever  may  have  a  chance  of  reduo- 
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tion  to  an  easier  form  in  the  following/way :  Let  T  be  a  function  of  x, 
and  let  t'  mean  dj  i  dx,  &c.  Take  tbe'foUowing  aeta  of  quantiUeo : — 


I 


y" 
l:y" 


X 

y 
y 


See, 


In  ^  (*,  y,  y',  y",  &c.)=0,  write  for  each  of  x,  y,  y*,  &c.,  the  quan- 
tity opposite  to  it  in  the  list  above.  If  the  equation  thus  produced 
can  be  integrated  into  T=!|^x,  then  by  eliminating  x  from  x=Y*,y= 
XT'— Y,  the  relation  between  x  and  y  which  satisfies  <t>{x,  y,  y',  &c.)  =  0 
is  found. 

24.  Various  substitutions  will  sometimes  aid  in  the  solution  of  an 
equation,  as  y=ttr,  y=if^,  =»",  y=«",  and  so  on  :  sometimes,  when 
a  couple  of  expressions  of  the  form  ax  +  by  +  e,  a*x  +  b'y  +  d,  occur,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  introduce  two  new  variables  derived  from 
equating  the  preceding  to  au  +  Bto  and  a'»  +  b'u?.  We  have  given  the 
most  effective  general  methods ;  the  number  of  transformations  * 
which  have  succeeded  in  particular  cases  is  very  large. 
^25.  When  the  equation  is  of  the  first  order,  but  of  a  higher  degree,  as 

P./*  +  P»-i  Z"^*  +  . . .  +  Py  +  Po=  0, 

the  theoretical  mode  of  proceeding,  occasionally  convenient  enough  in 
practice,  is  to  find  the  »  values  of  y',  say  y'=^i(.r,  y),  y'=^,(a:,  y), 
AC.  If  these  can  be  separately  integrated,  giving,  say  ^^  (x,  y,  e)  =  0, 
4's(^/  y,  c)  =s  0,  &C.,  then  the  complete  primiUve  of  the  equation  is 

^1  (*;  y,  c)  X  4*4  (j;,  y,  c)  X  . . . .  =s  0. 

26.  When,  in  the  last,  p.,  P»-i,  &c.,  are  all  homogeneous  functions 
of  X  and  y  of  the  same  degree,  proceed  as  follows  :  Aeduce  the  equa- 
tion to  the  form 

y'"  +  Ktf^'^  +  . . .  +  A.  =  0. 

in  which  a^,  &c.,  are  of  the  form  ^  (y  :  x).  Let  y  ^  tx  and  find,  in 
terms  of  i,  the  several  values  of  v'  or  f + xi\  from  the  equation.  Now 
<  +  xt'=^<,  is  an  equation  in  which  the  variables  can  be  separated. 
Solve  each  equation,  and  proceed  as  in  the  last. 

27.  The  only  equation  of  differences  of  the  first  order  which  can 
be  generally  treated,  at  present,  is  the  form  Au«—F,t<»  =q.,  where 
P«  and  Qa  are  functions  of  x, or  its  corresponding  form  tt«  ^  i—  p«  u  « = Q  ,. 
Supposing  X  to  be  an  integer,  which  is  what  is  usually  required,  let 
2  u«  denote  Um  +  «« .^ i  + . . .  + 1<«-.],  where  m  is  an  arbitrary  integer 
chosen  to  start  from.  Accordingly  ASu,  =  u,.  The  solution  of 
1^+1— P.  »•  =Q.i8 

«.  =  P,P«+i.-..P,-M  C  +  2 ^- —   1 

28.  Equations  of  differences  in  their  most  general  form  have  solu- 
tions which  appear  to  resemble  the  singular  solutions  of  differential 
equations  :  but  there  ^e  important  points  in  which  the  resemblance 
^ik,   ('  Differential  Calculus — Libraiy  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  p.  788.) 

29.  Let  yt")  stand  for  the  nth  differential  coefficient  of  y.  The 
following  expression 

P.y^"^  +  P.-1  y^"-*>  +...,+  Ppy 

is  absolutely  integrable,  independently  of  all  relation  between  y  and 
«,  if 

p.  -  p/  +  p,"  ~  p,'"  +'....     =0, 

in  which  accents  refer  to  complete  differentiation  with  respect  to  ar. 
And  the  integral  is 

p»y<-"  +  (p.-i-p«')y(-«) 

+  (p,-2-p',-.i  +  p",)y(-«  +  . . . . 

One  remarkable  case  is  this  :~«ach  term  F«y<"»J  is  absolutely  inte- 
grable when  P.,  is  a  rational  and  integral  function  of  ar  of  a  degree 
lower  than  the  mth.  Thus  y»',  xif^ ,  x^y^\  «»y*',  are  all  integrable 
functions ;  and  ay**,  a%'»,  are  also  integrable. 

80.  The  equation  y(»)  =  ^  is  not  only  completely  integrable,  but  it 
may  easily  have  all  its  intermediate  differential  equations  found.  For 
instance,  suppose  y^-=^.  Multiply  this  successively  by  1,  a:,  x^,  a*,  «*, 
and,  by  the  last  section,  we  have  five  integrable  ecfliations,  leading  to 
the  five  differential  equations  of  the  fourUi  order  which  belong  to 
y'  =  ^x.  Treat  the  first  result  in  the  same  manner  with  1,  x,  «•  x* 
the  second  with  1,  x,  x*,  the  third  with  1,  ar,  and  the. fourth  with  l! 
and  we  have  the  10  equations  of  the  third  order.  Proceed  in  the 
same  way  with  the  results,  taking  care  never  to  let  any  multiplication 
enter  which  raises  the  coefficient  as  high  as  the  order  of  differentiation 
W'hich  It  aooomi^nies,  and  then  will  appear  successively  10  equations 
of  the  second  order,  6  of  the  first,  and  finally  the  original  primitive. 

•  The  stiidciit  most  not  be  diacourajed  by  finding  that  he  does  not  saeeced 
in  jolving  case,  which  require  deuohed  artifloet  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
writer  of  the  elementary  work  before  him.  The  art  of  eolvinff  equaUons  is  made 
OTident :  the  art  of  conttrucans  equaUons  which  can  be  solred  is  behind  the 
^^«  «f  ?M!lf  ;  ^  "*'  °v  "**^»»«»»ii«»l  Dorics,  with  many  examples,  to  the 


81.  The  following  theorems  will  sometimes  be  of  use.  Let  P,  stand 
toTjx^^xdx,  Then  the  nth  integral  of  ^,  or  yfdx\*^,  is  the 
following  series  divided  by  1.2.3 . . .  (i»— 1) 

«•-*  Po— (i»— l)aj*-»  P^  +  (n— 1) -Y"-*""'  ^s—  •  •  •• 

and  (i»+ l)y"a?"p,cia;=a^+ip,  — p,+,+i 

If  the  integrations  in  the  last  section  be  made  by  this  last  rule  as  thej 
arise,  the  results  will  be  given  in  terms  of  Pq,  p^,  &c.,  and  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  about  the  constants,  which  in  the  ordinaiy  mode  mxj 
appear  to  enter  in  too  great  numbers. 

82.  There  are  very  few  cases  of  equations  of  higher  orders  than  the 
first  which  can  be  integrated  in  general  terms.  The  equation  y"=^ 
gives 

y^=c  +  2y"^rfy 

which  is  integrable.  Again,  y''  +  Q/>=B,  q  and  B  being  functiooaof 
y,  gives 

a;=  f.      ^°y       .  where  log.  w=/Q£Jy 

and,  by  a  change  of  the  independent  variable,  y '  •!•  py'  -I-  0/*= 0  gtvei,  if 
F  and  q  be  functions  of  x, 

y=  f  ,J!fL.ji     where  log.  w=—/pcfar. 

88.  The  term  linear  equation  is  generally  applied  to  one  of  the 


form 


y(»)  +P^y(»-x)  +.  .  .  +  Piiy=0 


in  which  F^  &c.  are  functions  of  x  only.  If  a  solution  be  found  which 
has  not  n  distinct  arbitrary  constants,  it  is  not  the  most  complete 
solution,  but  is  called  a  pcwUcuUtr  *  solution.  It  is  a  most  important 
property  of  the  linear  equation  that  if  n  distinct  particular  solutioos 
can  be  found,  say  y=Tj9  y=T„  &c.«  then  the  complete  solution  is 

y =OiTi  +  0,T,  +  ....  +  C,T, 

where  c.,  o,,  &c,  are  any  arbitrary  constants. 

84.  The  most  remarkable  case  is  that  in  which  the  ooefficients  are 
constants,  as  in  yt»)  +  a^y  <•"*)+  . . .  +a»y=0.  If  the  equation 
k*  +ajt^^  +  . .  .  +  <H  =0  havenunequal  roots^  a,  fi, y,  fta^  the geaoal 
solution  is 

y  =  Af**  +  B«^  +  C€** 

but  if  there  should  be,  say  m  roots  equal  to  «b,  the  term  which  must 
belong  to  a  in  the  solution  is  of  the  form 

(Aq  +  A^x  + . . .  +  A»_i«"^>)  e"* 

A  pair  of  imaginary  roots,  m  d:  '^  ^~^i  contributes  to  the  soloiion 
the  term 

c^^  (k  cos  rx+L  an  ¥x) 

Letters  introduced  without  sx>ecific  mention  mean  arbitrary  constants. 

85.  The  most  remarkable  particular  case  of  the  preceding  is 

y"  +  a^=0        y=K  cosox-f-Lsinaa: 

=B  cos  (ox+a) 

Ko  one  differential  equation  is  of  so  much  importance  as  this. 

86.  When  the  equation  is  linear  in  all  but  an  independent  tenn,  as 

y(«)  +  p^y  (•-»)  +...,  +  P,y =x 

X  being  a  function  of  x,  its  solution  can  be  deduced  from  that  of  the 
linear  form,  in  which  x=0,  by  a  method  the  importance  of  which  will 
justify  some  account  of  it  in  a  separate  article.  [Variation  of  Pa&i- 
METERS.]    We  give  the  following  result  of  it :  y"  +  a*y = x  gives 

ay=sin  ax  J  a  cos  aanix— oos  axfj.  sin  axdx 

+  K  cos  ox+L  sin  ox. 

87.  The  completed  linear  form  (take  the  second  order  for  an  instance) 
p^y"  +p,y'  +  p^=x  can  be  integrated  (§  29)  one  step  if  both  sides  be 
midtiplied  by  the  factor  m,  which  satisfies  the  purely  linear  equation 

1IP,-(MP,)'  +  (MPj,)"  =  0 

This  is  another  differential  equation  of  the  same  order,  but  the  dif&cnlty 
is  much  reduced  by  it.  The  general  solution  of  the  last  is  not  wanted; 
any  particular  solution  will  do.  That  is,  if  a  particular  solution  of 
every  linear  equation  could  be  found,  the  gencoial  solution  of  eveiy 
completed  linear  equation  could  be  deduced.  And  it  will  generally 
happen  that  when  one  particular  solution  can  be  found,  to  make  an 
intciprating  &ctor,  enough  of  them  can  be  found  to  give  the  complete 
solution  of  the  original  equation. 

88.  The  form  ^  (y,  y'j  y'')= 0,  in  which  x  is  wanting,  may  be  reduced 
to  an  equation  of  the  first  order,  by  making  y'^jr,  when  It  becomes 

*  The  word  particular  is  here  opposed  to  general.  Note  this,  because  some 
writers  have  used  particular  ioMion  to  aiynify  what  ia  now  general!/  ealM 
linffuiar  tolution. 
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^  (y,  2,  zdz  :  dy).    If  2  or  ^  be  thence  found  in  temui  of  y,  the  Tariables 
can  be  immediately  separated :  if  y  be  found  in  terms  of  m,  we  eliminate 

z  between  y = if«  as  foimd  and  x=J  (^*zdz  :  t), 

39.  As  an  d  priori  mode  of  constructing  linear  equations  and  their 
Bolutions,  note  the  following :  If  0  (^,  y^  y^, . . . .  y^*^)  have  for  its 
solution  y=^  (x,  a,  b,€,* , .),  a,  h,  c,  &c., being  arbitrary  constants, and 
if  pQ,  Fj,  p,i  kc,  be  the  differential  coefficients  of  ^  with  respect  to 
Vty'f  y"*  ^'t  considered  as  independent  variables  (with  ^  substituted 
in  them  instead  of  y  :  then  the  solution  of  the  linear  equation 


PqU + py  +  Pjii"  + . . . .  P»i*t*)  =  0 


IS 


A,  B,  &c.,  being  new  arbitrary  constants. 

40.  If  to  an  equation  of  the  nth  order,  all  the  n  equations  of  the 
(h— l)th  order  can  be  found,  each  with  an  arbitrary  constant,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  any  further  integration.  For  if  y',  y "#....  y  ^"^*^  be 
eliminated  between  the  n  equations,  the  result  will  be  the  complete 
primitiye. 

41.  The  purely  linear  equation,  or  indeed  any  one  which  is  homo- 
geneous with  respect  to  y,  y',  y",  &c.,  can  be  lowered  one  order  by 

asBwming  log.  y=J' zdjc,  or  y=c^^  (we  have  used  the  former,  as  more 

conyenient  to  print).    If  this  be  done  with  Poy "  +  v^ + P,y = 0,  it  gives 

Po?^ + Po!^ + P^s  •♦•  P,= 0. 

42.  In  this  way  the  solution  of  y^'s  ^  .  y  is  connected  with  that  of 
/+^=^.  When  ^=00:",  it  is  called  Riocati's  equation,  and  it  can 
be  integrated  in  finite  algebraical  terms  whenever  m=s  —  4Jb  :  (2ik  ±  1), 
li  being  a  positive  integer. 

43.  If  only  a  particular  solution  of  y"  +  py'-l'Qy=:0  can  be  found, 
then  the  general  solution  of  y"  +  p/  •«•  Qy  +  b=  0  can  be  found  from  it. 

Let  y=T  be  the  particular  solution  of  the  first,  and  let  log.  Yf^ftdx: 

the  general  flolution  of  the  second  is 


,.-,// 


BTWeLe 


T*W 


dx* 


44.  If  ^  (x,  y,  /,  y")  =•  0  would  become  homogeneous  with  respect 
to  X  and  y,  by  considering  y,  y'  and  y"  as  of  the  dimensions  n,  n~l, 
»— 2,  assume  y=x"tt,  y'=a:*-*i>,y"=x"^-««;,  which  reduces  the  equation 
to  the  form  ^  (u,  v,  w)  =  0.    Then  deduce 

(w— n— 1  v)  (fM=(v— nil)  dv. 

and  substitute  for  %o  its  value  in  terms  of  u  and  v.  If  this  equation  of 
the  first  order  can  then  be  integrated,  giving,  sav  x  (**»  v) =0,  we  have 
to  complete  the  process  by  integrating  x(y^P~*»  y  aJ~l»-*J)=0. 

45.  To  destroy  the  second  term  of  y" +Fy'  +  Qy+B=0  proceed  as 

follows.   Let  i^J^^*^dXf  and  find  x  in  terms  of  {.    Then  we  have 

46.  Any  number  of  simultaneous  equations  which  leave  only  one 
independent  variable  can  be  reduced  to  equations  between  two 
variables.  For  instance,  let  there  be  three  equations  between  x,  y,  z,  /, 
and  differential  coefficients  of  x,  y,  2,  with  respect  to  t.  Now,  looking 
upon  X,  x^,  &c.  y,  y',  ftc.  (exdudmg  2,  /,  &c.),  as  so  many  independent 
quantities,  differentiate  the  three  equations  with  respect  to  /.  There 
are  theni  ntroduced  two  new  differential  coefficients  of  x  and  y,  and 
three  new  equations :  or  the  number  of  equations  gains  one  upon  the 
number  of  quantities.  Repeat  the  process,  and  the  same  thing  happens 
again,  and  so  on.  Consequently  a  step  must  arrive  at  which  the 
number  of  equations  is  maide  one  more  than  the  number  of  quantities. 
All  the  quantities  can  then  be  eliminated,  and  there  results  one  equa- 
tion between  2,  /  &c.,  and  t.  The  same  thing  may  be  done  with  x  and 
y.  The  process  will  also  reduce  the  number  of  equations  to  as  many 
as  there  are  independent  variables,  whatever  that  number  may  be.  The 
order  of  the  result  is  the  sum  of  the  orders  of  the  original  equations. 

47.  In  the  simple  case  of  a/ +  82^  +  0=0,  py'  +  Q2'  +  B=0,  when 
A,  p,  &C.,  are  functions  of  x,  y,  2,  and  t^  ia  dz:  dx,  ftc.,  we  may  pro- 
ceed by  eliminating  y'  and  forming  say  2^=11,  a  function  of  x,  y,  2. 
Hence  2'^=M'a +M'yy'  +m'(2',  from  which  we  may  eliminate  y  and 
}f  by  the  original  equations,  and  thus  produce  an  equation  of  the 
second  order  to  determine  2  in  terms  of  x.  And  the  same  for  y  in 
terms  of  x. 

48.  Let  t  be  the  independent  variable,  and  let 

aj'ssA^aj-f  B^y-fOj       ,  y'= a^H-b^+o, 

functions  of  t  only.    Determine  B  and  z  froiu 

^=a,^  +  (a4— B,)  a— Bj 
/= (Ai  +  A,e)  2  +  0^  +  c,d 

9  will  generally  be  a  fimction  of  double  value ;  let  9^  and  0,  be  its  two 
values,  and  z^  and  z^  the  corresponding  two  values  of  2«  FiniJly, 
determine  x  and  y  from 

«  +  d,y=2i 

a?  +  e,y=ai^. 


49.  When  the  forms  are 


^'=Ai«+Biy+Oj    ,   y"-A,»+B,y  +  o, 

Ai  &c.  being  constants  (a  case  which  is  often  useful)  detennine  the 
two  values  of  9  from 

B,  +  B,«=(A,  +  A,fl)e 

and  the  two  values  of  z  from 

«*'=(Ai+A»«)s+Oi  +  o,a 

andfindxandy  fromo^+a^ysss^    ,    x  +  9,y=f,. 

50.  Also,  when  the  simultaneous  equations  are  linear,  with  constant 
coefficients,  proceed  as  follows.  Say  there  are  four  variables,  x,  y,  2,  t ; 
and  three  equations.  Assume  a;=  c«',  y  =  &i«',  z^c^\  and  substitute : 
the  result  will  be,  after  division  by  c*',  three  equations  of  the  form 
^  (a,  6,  e)=0,  in  which  h  and  c  only  enter  in  the  first  degree.  Hence 
the  values  of  a  can  be  found  by  an  equation  whose  degree  is  the  sum 
of  the  orders  of  the  original  equations,  with  one  value  of  h  and  c  for 
each  value  of  a.  Let  the  values  be  a^  a^  6^,  h^  c^,  c^  &a,  then  the 
complete  solution  is 

«=oy»'  +  o,«*«'+  .... 

C,  Ac  being  arbitrBry  constants. 

51.  Whenever  the  solution  of  a  differential  equation  depends  upon 
that  of  an  ordinary  equation,  and  supposing  the  roots  to  be  all  ^diffe- 
rent, the  form  of  Uie  solution  is 

a:=o^  ^  (»iO  +  0,  ^  (eijiO  +  . . . . 

the  solution,  though  still  a  solution,  ceases  to  be  the  complete  solution 
when  there  are  any  sets  of  equal  roots.  If  there  be  m  roots  equal  to  a, 
and  if  ^  X,  ^"  x,  &c.,  be  the  successive  differential  coefficients  of  ^, 
this  set  of  roots  contributes  to  the  value  of  x  the  terms 

K  0  (flrf) -h  K,  ^' (a<)  .  «  + +  K,-.i  ^(*-»  {at)  .  <«-* 

of  which  a  particular  case  has  been  seen  in  §  84. 

52.  We  now  look  at  one  equation  with  three  variables,  two  of  which 
are  therefore  independent  Let  idx+Ydy'¥zdz=0  be  the  equation. 
This  may  have  arisen  direct  from  ^{x,  y,  z)'mc,  without  alteration  or 
loss  of  fiictors,  &C.:  and  this  will  be  the  case  when  x'^  ^t'*,  t'«  =  z'y*, 
z'g=x't,  and  then  only.  To  return  to  the  pnmitive,  integrate 
xdx  +  Ydy  (§  10)  as  if  2  were  constant,  and  let  the  result  be  P.  The 
integral  of  xdx  +  rdy  +  zdz  is  then 

p+y (a— ?*,)(& 

Or  thus :  when  the  criteria  are  satisfied,  the  integral  (omitting  the 
usual  commiu,  to  save  room)  of 

^  (ary2)  dx  +  X  (xyt)  dy  +  tff  (xyz)  dz    is 
/•  ^  (xyz)  dx+  fix  (ayz)  dy  + /[  ^  (abz)  d» 

in  the  first  of  which  y  and  z  are  treated  as  constants,  and  z  In  the 
second. 

53.  If  the  criteria  be  not  satisfied,  a  factor  M  may  possibly  exist, 
such  that  MX  dr  +  MT  c^y  +  HZ  (fs  shall  be  integrable.  But  this  cannot 
happen  unless  the  following  criterion  be  satisfied  : 

z  (x'y- Y'O  +  ^t  (T',-.z'y)  +  T  (z'.-x',)=»0 

and  the  factor,  when  this  is  satisfied,  must  satisfy  any  two  of  the 
three  equations. 

M  (x%  —  t', )  +  xm\ — tm',  =  0 

M  (y',  —  z\ )  +  tm',  — zm',  =» 0 

M  (Z',  —  X',)+  ZM',— XM','=0 

But  if  the  criterion  be  not  satisfied,  then  there  is  no  equation  what- 
soever between  x,  y,  2,  which  always  produces  xdx-^ \dy  ^  zdz=  0. 

54.  The  equation  xdx  +  Ydy  +  zdz  =  0,  when  produced  from 
^  (x,  y,  2)  =  c,  is  the  equation  of  a  family  of  surfaces,  the  individuals  of 
which  are  defined  by  the  different  values  of  c.  That  is  to  say,  any 
point  of  one  of  these  surfaces  being  taken,  and  any  other  point 
infinitely  near  to  it,  the  equation  is  satisfied  by  x,  dx,  &c.,  as  derived 
from  these  points.  But  when  the  criterion  is  not  satisfied,  then 
xdx  4-  Ydy  4-  zdz  still  belon£^  to  any  surface  in  the  following  limited 
sense.  On  any  surfiice,  and  through  any  point  of  it,  a  curve  may  be 
drawn  such  that  the  equation  xdx  +  ^  is  satisfied  if  the  two  con- 
tiguous points  first  named  be  taken  on  that  citrve, 

55.  When  there  are  three  variables  and  two  equations,  with  two 
constants,  as  in  ^  (x,  y,  2,  a,  6)  =s  0,  ^  (x,  y,  2,  a,  &,)=  0 ;  the  most  ready 
theoretical  mode  of  imagining  the  differential  equations  formed  is  the 
reduction  to  the  form  a=^  (x,  y,  2),  6= Y  (x,  y,  2),  and  differentiation. 
Two  equations  of  the  form  rdx  +  qdy-^ndz^O  are  thus  produced; 
from  which,  by  combination,  may  be  derived  an  infinite  number  of 
pairs  of  the  same  kind,  answering  to  the  infinite  variety  of  pairs  which 
can  be  produced  from  the  primitive  equations.  This  corresponds 
with  the  obvious  geometrical  fact  that  one  curve  may  be  the  inter' 
section  of  an  infinite  number  of  different  pairs  of  surfaoeSk 
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56.  A  partial  differential  equation,  Bucb  as  ^  (x,y,t,^,,^p)^0, 
belongs  to  an  infinite  number  of  surfaces  distinguished  by  the  forms 
of  the  arbitrary  function  which  entert  into  the  solution.  The  most 
general  method  of  proceeding  is  as  follows,  which  supposes  that  a 
particular  solution  is  found  having  at  least  (tro  new  arbitral^  constants. 
Let  /  {x,  y,  Zj  a,b)  =  Ohe  such  a  solution,  and  call  it  a  'primary  solu- 
tion. Make  6= Fa,  where  Fa  is  any  function  of  a,  at  pleasure.  Then 
the  generol  solution  is 

/(«,y>  f,  o,Fa)=0, 

in  which  a  is  a  function  of  x,  y,  z,  determined  from 

fa{x,y,z,a,ra)  =  0. 

The  arbitrary  ch&racter  of  Fa  introduces  an  arbitrary  function. 

The  geometrical  meaning  of  this  is  as  follows :  The  primary 
solution,  a  and  b  being  independent,  is  the  equation  of  an  infinite 
number  of  families  of  surfaces :  when  b  ia  made = Fa,  the  equation  is 
restricted  to  one  of  these  families;  and  each  case  of  the  general 
solution  answering  to  one  form  of  Fa,  is  the  equation  of  the  surface 
which  touches  every  individual  of  the  family  lliroughout  the  extent 
of  some  curve.  Every  surface  which  comes  under  the  general  solution 
is  then  tangent  to  a  whole  family  of  primarv  solutions.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  every  primary  solution  is  also  a  case  of  the 
genend  solution,  so  that  there  is  no  primary  solution  but  what  is  also 
tangent  to  a  whole  family  of  other  primary  solutions. 

57.  There  is  generally  a  surface  which  touches  all  the  surfaces  of  the 
general  solution,  and  is  a  singulai*  solution  of  the  partial  differential 
equation,  not  confined  in  the  general  solution.  It  is  found  by 
substituting  inf{x,  y,  z,  a,  6)=0,  values  of  a  and  6  derived  from 

/'•  {x,  y, «,  o,  b)  =  0,  /»  (ar,  y,  z,  a,  b)  =  0. 

We  shall  illustrate  this  subject  in  Variation  of  Pabameters. 

Let  xu'j  +  Ytt'y  =  u,  where  x,  &c.  may  be  functions  of  x,  y,  and  u. 
The  integration  entirely  depends  upon  that  of  the  following  system  of 
ordinary  differential  equations : — 

dx  _  dy  ^  du 

x"      "t*      "u" 

if  these  can  be  integrated,  and  the  results  reduced  to  the  form  a=:a 
(x,  y,  tf),  6=/9  (x,  y,  u),  a  and  fi  being  functional  symbols,  then  the 
complete  Integral  of  the  given  equation  is  fi^fa,  or 

F{a(a?,y,it),^(x,y,tt)}=  0 

/  and  F  being  any  functions  whatever. 
This  may  be  extended  to  any  number  of  variables.    Thus  if 

Xtt',  +  Tu\  +  Tu't  =:  u, 

let  the  solution  of 

dx  ^  dy  _  dt  ^  du 

X         T         T        "F 

be  obtamod  in  the 'form  a=F,  J=Q,  c=r,  where  a,  b,  c,  are  the 
constants  introduced  by  integration,  and  p,  q,  r,  are  functions  of 
X,  y,  t,  independent  of  those  new  constants.  Tlie  complete  solution 
of  the  partial  differential  equation  is  f(p,  q,  r)  =  0,  F  being  any  function 
whatever. 

59.  The  same  mode  holds  when  there  are  several  equations  with 
two  more  variables  than  equations,  if  the  multipliers  of  differential 
coefficients  be  the  same  in  alL  Thus  the  system  xu «  +  Tu',  =  u, 
xi;',  +  Ytr'y  =  V,  XM/t  +  Yv/f  =  w,  can  be  integrated  if  the  system 

dx  _^  dy       du       dv       dw 

x~T*~u""T~ir 

can  be  integrated  in  the  form  a=F,  &=Q,  e=B.,  e=8,  described  as 
before.    The  complete  solution  ia  the  system 

y i(P,  Q,  R,  8)  =  0,  Fj(p,  Q,  R,  8)  =  0,  Fs(p,  Q,  R,  s)  =  0,  where  F^,  &c.,  are 
symbols  of  any  functions  whatever. 

60.  Nearly  all  that  can  be  done  in  this  part  of  the  subject  depends 
upon  cases  of  three  variables  and  their  connection  with  surfaces.  The 
following  notation  is  in  universal  use :  Having  z,  a  function  of  x  and 
y,  let  a^g  and  «'y  be  denoted  by  p  and  q,  and  the  second  differential 
co-eflfidente  «"„,  r"^,  z'^,  by  r,  *,  and  t. 

61.  Let  z=spx  +  qy  +f(p,  q)  be  the  equation.  A  primary  solution  is 
f=ax+6y+/(a,  6).  The  general  solution,  dtxluced  as  in  §  56,  gives 
the  equation  of  all  developable  surfaces,  if  /  be  arbitrary.  The  form 
q=pp,  ^  being  a  given  function,  has  «=ax+^.y+6  for  a  primary 
solution,  and  belongs  to  a  particular  class  of  developable  surfiices. 
Both  these  equations,  and  all  developable  surfaces,  satisfy  the  equa- 
tion rt—j'sO. 

62.  For  the  method  of  dealing  generally  with  the  equation  of  the 
second  degree,  Rr  +  s*  +  xe = v,  see  '  Differential  Calculus,'  in  *  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge,'  p.  719.  It  would  hardly  yield  a  short  account  for 
a  work  of  reference. 

63.  Lot  r=a^t.  Of  this  very  imporUnt  equation  the  complete 
solution  IS  '^ 

«=  0(y  +  oar)  +  \f^(y~aar). 

^  and  ^  being  any  functions. 
61  Let  a=0(jp,y).    Solve  the  oommon  differential  equation  y= 


4>  i^t/f  yOi  giving,  say  y = vp  (x,  b).    Then  2= +  (y  +  oar,  6)  is  a  primary 
solution  of  the  given  equation. 

65.  Let  t^(p,  x)=«|^(5,  y).  Let  i>{p,  x)=a,  ^{q,  x)^a,  give  !»=♦ 
{Xf  a)  2= Y  (x,  a).    Then  eliminate  a  from 

»=  y*  {♦(x,  a)  .  dr+V(y,  a) .  (iy|  +%• 

xo  being  any  function  whatever  of  a. 

66.  Let  X,  T,  z,  be  three  new  variables,  and  let  F,  Q,  R,  s,  t  be  the 
differential  coefficients  of  z  :  that  is  z'^  =p,  z'y  =  q,  z'0=r,  &c.  Fur 
the  equation  ^  ( a:,  y,  2,  p,  q,  r,  f ,  t)  ^  0,  substitute  as  follows  : — 

For  a:  p 

y  Q 

Z  FX  +  QT— a 

P  X 

px-^qy—z  z 

T 

r 


8 
t 


—a 

B 
HT— 8* 


If  the  resulting  equation  can  be  integrated  into  z=:^x,t),  then 
the  original  equation  is  integrated  by  eliminating  x  and  y  from 

X  =  Jf    y=Q    2  =  PX  +  QT— Z 

67.  Linear  equations  of  differences  with  constant  coefficients,  such  aa 

may  be  solved  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  linear  differential 
equations  by  assuming  u«  =  m*  and  obtaining  its  particular  solutioiu 
by  means  of  to»  +  am«  +  6to  +  c=  0. 

We  have  not  touched  .on  the  application  of  the  calculus  of  operati(Hu, 
nor  on  that  of  definite  integrals,  subjects  which  are  now  of  very  great 
importance.  On  these  points  see  Operation,  Intxorals,  Defikite. 
See  also  Function,  Arbitrary. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  a  great  portion  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  subject  of  difterential  equations  cannot  enter  in  any  work 
on  pure  mathematics.  The  physical  subjects  of  gravitation,  heat, 
electricity,  &c.,  depend  so  much  on  certain  differential  equations  that, 
by  common  consent,  the  details  are  referred  to  works  on  these 
subjects,  and  do  not  appear  sep'arately. 

EQUATIONS,  FUNCTIONAL.  In  this  case  the  question  is  to 
find  the  form  of  a  fimction  which  will  satisfy  certain  conditions.  Fw 
instance  ^  {x^)  =  ^x  +  1.  Here  the  question  adced  ia,  what  is  tb»t 
algebraical  expression  which  will  be  increased  by  1,  icAolever  mai  U 
the  value  of  x,  by  changing  x  into  a;'.    [Functions,  Calculus  of.] 

EQUATOR  and  ECLIPTIC,  the  two  principal  circles  of  the  sphere. 
The  first  is  that  circle  of  the  apparent  celestial  sphere  which  is  in  all 
points  equally  distant  from  both  poles;  the  second,  the  circle  through 
which  the  sun  appears  to  move.  The  equator  is  so  called  from  being 
the  circle  on  the  arrival  of  the  sun  at  which  the  day  and  night 
become  equaL  The  ecliptic  derives  its,  name  from  being  the  circle  on 
which  (or  near  which)  the  moon  must  be  in  the  case  of  an  eclipse. 
[Sphere,  Doctrine  op  the.] 
EQUATOR,  MAGNETIC.    [Magnetism.] 

EQUATORIAL  INSTRUMENT.  This  name  is  generally  given  to 
astronomical  instruments  which  have  their  principal  axis  of  rotation  in  the 
direction  of  the  poles  of  the  heavens.  When  the  purpose  of  a  machine 
of  this  nature  is  simply  to  carry  a  telescope,  it  has  been  called  a  machinf 
paraflactique  or  paraliatique  by  the  French,  and  sometimes  polar  (udt 
by  English  writers;  but  we  shall  include  both  in  this  article. 

The  complicated  system  of  circles  which  formed  the  aatmlabe  of 
Hipparchus,  described  by  Ptolemy  ('Almagest/  lib.  v.  cap.  L),  waanKide 
moveable  on  two  pins,  which  marked  the  places  of  the  pole  in  a 
metallic  meridian  circle,  and  thus  may  be  called  in  some  sort  an 
equatorial  There  is  an  excellent  plate  of  the  astrolabe  in  the  title- 
page  of  Halma's  translation,  torn.  i.  This  instrument  and  the  copies 
which  were  made  of  it  afterwards,  according  to  Ptolemy's  description, 
by  the  Arabs  and  by  Walther  of  Nuremberg,  were  designed  for  ob- 
serving the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  heavenly  body  directly.  The 
torquetum  of  Regiomontanus  was  for  the  same  purpose,  but  surfaces  «  ere 
used  instead  of  axes  to  determine  motions,  but  we  know  not  whether  it 
was  ever  actually  made.  Tycho  seems  first  to  have  seen  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  simpler  instrument^  which  sufficed  for  determining 
right  ascension  and  declination :  and  the  genuine  equatorial  is  there* 
fore  due  to  him.  In  his  '  Astronomicsa  InstauratOQ  Mechanica/  Nori- 
berga>,  1602,  we  find  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  three  '  equatorial 
armillse '  of  different  sizes  and  constructions ;  in  one,  the  diameter  of 
the  meridian  circle  was  7  cubits,  or  I04  feet  (For  Tycho'a  equatoriala 
see  Astrolabe.)  In  the  *  Rosa  Ursina '  of  Scheiner,  Rracciam, 
1626-30,  p.  350  et  seq.,  there  is  a  plate  and  desaiption  of  an  equatorial 
mounting,  invented  by  Gruenbei-ger^  to  be  used  with  a  lens  or  telescope, 
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for  forming  an  image  of  the  sun — the  mode  of  observation  then  in 
Togue — or,  with  a  telescope,  in  the  modem  manner  for  viewing  the 
moon,  stars,  and  other  phenomena.  Gnienberger's  equatorial  is  almost 
identical  with  that  described  and  figured  by  Cassini  as  his  fnachine 
parall<tctique,  '  M^moires  de  I'Acaddmie/  1721,  p.  18,  and  which  is 
also  drawn  and  described  under  the  same  name  by  Bailly, '  Histoire 
de  I'Astronomie   Modeme/   vol.  i.  p.  601,  plate  v.,  fig.   88  :    and 


p.  67  et  eeq.,  tab.  2,  fig.  15,  the  polar  axis,  on  which  he  proposes  to  fix 
his  quadrant  for  measuring  intermutual  distances,  and  "  the  watch- 
work,  which  is  to  make  it  move  round  in  the  same  time  with  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth."  *  The  regulator  of  the  watch-work  is 
a  ball  and  string,  describing  a  conical  surface.  When  so  near  an  ap- 
proach had  been  made  to  t&is  great  desideratum  in  telescope-mounting, 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  nearly  150  years  should  have  elapsed 
oefore  it  was  realised.  The  astronomical  sector  with  which  Flamsteed 
observed  at  Greenwich  from  1676  to  1689  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance 
to  the  quadrant  and  stand  described  in  Hooke's  tract,  that  we  are  in- 
clined to  attribute  the  merit  of  its  contrivance  to  Hooke,  particularly 
as  he  recommends  the  artificer  Tompion  as  "  having  been  imployed  by 
him  to  make  that  which  he  had.*'  Fhunsteed's  instrument  was  a 
sextant  mounted  upon  a  polw  axis ;  and  a  description  of  the  instru- 
ment, with  a  pUtte,  will  be  foimd  in  the  '  Historia  CoeleBtis,'  voL  iii., 
p.  103. 

The  next  step  in  the  construction  of  the  equatorial  was  made  by  Romer, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  transit  and  circle,  and  whose  merits  as  an  astro- 
nomical mechanic  surpass  even  his  great  countryman  Tycho.  Ac- 
cording to  Horrebow, '  Basis  Astronomias,'  p.  39,  tab.  1,  the  equatorial 
of  Komer  was  erected  about  1690.  Here  we  have  the  second  essential  to 
the  instrument,  a  telescope  mounted  on  a  cross  axis,  which  is  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  polar  axis ;  (this  is  sometimes  called  the  decli- 
nation ozts,  from  its  carrying  the  declination  circle,  or  transit  ctxis,  from 
its  analogy  to  the  transit).  In  this  construction  the  telescope  can  be 
pointed  in  every  direction,  and  we  have  heard  Romer's  general  idea 
recommended  by  a  very  competent  judge  as  that  which  he  would  now 
follow  in  mounting  a  20-foot  telescope.  Graham's  differential  sector 
and  Sisson's  equatorial  are  described  in  Vince's  '  Practical  Astronomy,' 
1 136  and  140,  with  figures ;  but  the  author  haa  committed  an  error  in 
his  description.  Graham's  astronomical  sector  is  supported  like  Hook's 
quadrant  and  Flamsteed's  sextant  (see  Smith's  'Optics'  §  885,  book  8, 
chap.  9) ;  but,  in  explaining  the  instrument.  Smith  uses  a  fig\u«  for 
illustration  which  Vince  has  copied  as  the  actual  instrument.  It  is  in 
the  Royal  Observatory. 

A  portable  equatorial  stand  for  carrying  a  reflecting  telescope  was 
invented  by  Short,  and  is  described  and  figured  in  the  'Phil.  Trans.' 
for  1749.  This  must  have  been  a  very  ricketty  aflair,  judging  from 
the  plate.  In  1771  Nairne  gave  a  description  and  figure  of  a  much 
better  instrument  in  the  same  work;  and  in  1772,  or  1778,  P.  and  J. 
DoUond  published  an  account  of  a  "  universal  equatorial  instrument, 
or  portable  observatory,"  which  in  firmness  and  contrivance  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Nairne.  This  construction,  with  some  slight  varia- 
tions, was  followed  by  Ramsden,  in  a  portable  equatorial  matJe  for  Sir 
George  Schuckburgh,  in  1779.  All  these  portable  equatorials  labour 
under  thia  serious  defect ;  the  telescope  cannot  be  pointed  on  the  same 
■tar  in  reversed  positions,  nor  upon  any  star  within  30*  or  40*  of  the 
pole.  Lalande,  in  his  '  Aatronomie,'  §  2413,  pi.  xxvi.,  gives  an  account 
of  an  equatorial  made  by  Megni^,  for  the  President  de  Saron,  in  which 
this  difi&culty  is  overcome  by  fixing  the  telescope  at  the  extremity  of 
the  cross  axis,  so  as  to  overhang  Qie  hour  circle.  A  very  beautiful 
universal  equatorial,  in  which  the  same  position  of  the  telescope  is 
adopted,  was  constructed  by*  Troughton,  a  figure  and  description  of 
which  will  be  given  at  the  latter  end  of  this  article.  There  are  some 
equatorials  by  Nairne  and  Adams  which  have  a  telescope  at  one  end 
of  the  cross  axis,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  they  have  been  figured  or 
described. 

A  new  era  in  the  equatorial  commences  with  the  construction 
by  Ramsden  for  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  in  1791,  which  is  elabo- 
rately described  with  plates  in  the  *  Phil.  Trans.'  for  1793.  In  this 
instrument  the  telescope  and  the  declination  circle  form  a  complete  and 
symmetrical  transit  circle,  which  is  supported  at  its  extremities  by  two 
assemblages  each  of  three  long  parallel  brass  tubes  forming  the  polar 
axis.  The  upper  ends  of  these  tubes  are  set  into  a  circular  open 
frame,  from  the  centre  of  which  titie  top  pivot  rises,  and  their  lower 
ends  i^Bst  on  the  base  of  an  inverted  cone,  which  has  the  bottom  pivot 
at  its  vertex.  The  polar  axis  is  so  long  as  to  allow  the  telescope  to 
revolve  completely,  and  the  object-glass  is  large  enough  to  give  a  sight 
of  the  pole  through  the  upper  circle.  The  general  form  of  this  inajtru- 
ment  is  followed,  with  some  variations,  in  almost  every  considerable 

*  nooke  asserts  that  a  dock  with  a  eircnlar  pendulum  was  invented  by  him 
In  1665,  and  complains  that  HuyKhens  had  published  a  description  of  this  (in 
1674)  *'  without  naming  him  at  all  as  oonoemcd  therein."  Huyghens  lays  that 
he  invented  the  clock  with  a  circular  pendulum  about  the  same  time  that  he 
applied  the  oscillating  pendulum,  that  is,  sixteen  years  before  the  date  of  his 
book,  and  that  several  clocks  of  this  description  had  been  been  made,  '*  non  sine 
raccessu,*'  in  the  mean  time.  Both  Hooke  and  Hnyghens  promised  to  give 
ft  complete  description  of  this  clock  at  another  opportunity. 


English  instrument  which  has  been  since  made  with  the  view  of  being 
used  to  measure  with  the  circles.  All  have  had  a  long  polar  axis  sup- 
ported at  the  extremities,  and  divided  in  the  directioik  of  its  lengm 
into  two  limbs  or  cheeks,  within  which  the  declination  axis  is  supported 
as  a  transit  between  its  piers.  Of  this  kind  are  the  equatorials  of  Cam- 
bridge  and  Brussels,  as  well  as  of  Armagh,  described  in  Rees's  '  Cyclo- 
peodia,'  and  of  Camden  Hill,  described  by  Troughton,  and  figured  in 
the  '  PhU.  Trans.'  for  1825,  in  the  Preface  to  Herschel  and  South's 
Observations  of  Double  Stars. 

After  Fraunhofer  had  succeeded  in  forming  larger  and  better  achro- 
matio  object-glasses  than  had  hitherto  been  thought  possible,  he  chose 
for  a  stand  one  which  is  in  principle  identical  with  the  Machine 
ParaUaHque,  only  having  the  telescope  hung  on  one  side,  exactly  as  in 
the  portable  equatorial  of  Megnl^.  To  these  he  applied  a  very  in- 
genious clock  movement,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  optical  use  of  the 
instrument,  and  rendered  it  a  better  micrometrical  measurer  than  had 
previously  existed.  To  prevent  the  telescope  from  bending,  Fraunhofer 
applied  a  system  of  balance  weights,  which  were,  we  believe,  invented 
or  brought  into  extensive  use  bv  Reichenbach.  It  would  probably 
have  been  better  if  he  had  made  the  telescope  stiflP,  by  bracing  a  form, 
and  had  omitted  the  balance  weights  for  the  telescope  altogether.  It 
is  evident,  from  their  construction,  that  the  least  jar  or  roughness  in 
handling  the  telescope  must  set  the  weights  in  motion,  and  consequently 
ruin  the  action  of  the  object-glass  until  they  come  to  rest ;  and  it  ia 
not  worth  while  to  purchase  a  little  useless  accuracy  in  the  measure- 
ment with  the  circles  at  such  a  cost.  There  is  considerable  inconve- 
nience  in  this  construction ;  for  example,  in  many  positions  a  star  cannot 
be  followed  from  one  side  of  the  meridian  to  the  other  without  bringing 
the  telescope  over,  that  is,  turning  the  polar  axis  and  the  telescope 
each  of  them  half  round.  This  is  particularly  disagreeable  in  the 
measurement  of  double  stars,  which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  observed 
near  the  meridian.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  little  more  inconvenience  in 
giving  small  motions  to  the  telescope ;  but  neither  this  nor  the  impossi- 
bility of  using  reversed  observations  in  a  majority  of  instances  is  of 
much  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  workmanship  and 
material  and  engineering  are  good,  an  instrument  of  thia  form  may  be 
expected  to  stand  better  in  adjustment,  and  to  admit  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, and  to  require  less  room,  than  any  other. 

The  most  celebrated  of  Fraunhofer's  equatorials  is  one  which  is 
erected  at  Dorpat,  and  has  been  described  by  Professor  Struve. 
('  Beschreibimg  des  grossen  Refractors  von  Fraiuiiiofer,'  Dorpat,  1825^ 
folio,  with  plates.) 

Some  enormous  telescopes  have  been  mounted  on  this  principle : 
one  carrying  the  largest  achromatic  telescope  we  believe  in  existence, 
of  14  inches  aperture  and  25  feet  focal  length,  was  erected  at  Markree 
Castle,  county  of  Sligo,  for  E.  J.  Cooper,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Grubb,  of 
Dublin.  The  tube  of  the  telescope  was  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  and  is  a  capital  step  in  the  art  of  applying 
large  telescopes.  The  form  is  that  of  a  very  long  barrel.  T  bars 
of  wrought  iron  exten«l  longitudinally  from  the  object  to  the  eye 
end,  the  edge  bars  being  directed  towards  the  centre,  and  these,  after 
they  are  connected  crosswise  by  strong  rings,  are  covered  with  iron 
plate,  which  is  |  inch  thick  in  the  centre  and  ^  inch  at  the  extre- 
mities. The  stiffness  of  this  tube  is  more  peiiect  than  would  be 
readily  believed  without  actual  examination,  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  telescope,  of  at  least  twice  these  dimensions,  may  be 
mounted  with  success,  so  far  as  the  tube  is  concerned,  whenever  such 
an  object-glass  can  be  procured.  In  most  of  the  other  large  equa- 
torials which  we  have  seen,  the  telescope  is  the  weakest  part;  and 
as  it  is  the  habit  of  many  observers  to  move  their  instruments  by 
laying  hold  of  the  eye  end,  it  is  desirable,  for  this  and  for  some 
better  reasons,  to  have  it  as  stiff*  as  possible.  The  equatorial  erected 
in  1888  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  also  mounted  by 
Mr.  Grubb.  The  object-glass,  the  definition  of  which  is  very  good, 
was  made  by  M.  Cauchoix  of  Paris,  and  was  presented  to  the  Observa- 
tory by  the  late  Rev.  R.  Sheepshanks.  It  is  nearly  7  inches  in  clear 
diameter,  and  of  8  feet  focal  length.  The  telescope  is  on  one  side  of 
the  axis,  and  is  counterpoised  by  weights  on  the  other,  as  in  Fraun- 
hofer's method.  The  hour  circle  and  declination  circle  are  of  small 
size  and  are  chiefly  used  for  setting  the  instrument.  In  an  equatorial 
made  to  carry  a  20-foot  telescope,  constructed  for  the  observatory  of 
Cambridge,  at  the  expense  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  of  Rjvmsden's  form,  though  with  many  peculiarities  and  improve- 
ments, Mr.  Airy  has  employed  a  square  wooden  tube.  Mr.  DoUond 
has  made  several  equatorials  on  Sisson's  construction,  which  answer 
very  well.  The  polar  axis  in  these  is  square,  and  composed  of  four 
strong  slabs  of  wood,  making  a  sort  of  tube,  a  little  tapered  towards 
the  extremities.  This  is  found  to  be  abundantly  stiff"  and  firm,  at 
least  up  to  the  dimensions  which  have  been  tried,  namely,  for  telescopes 
of  from  10  to  12  feet  focid  length. 

Among  the  astronomical  instruments  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  were  several  equatorials,  which  are  minutely  described  in  Mr. 
Glaiaher's  masterly  report  (Class  X.).  We  select  a  few  particulars.  In 
Mr.  Ross's  large  equatorial,  the  telescope  had  an  aperture  of  114  ii^ches, 
and  a  focal  length  of  18  feet.  The  hour  circle  was  2  feet  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  declination  circle  2  feet  8 inches.  The  instrument  was 
supported  on  a  round  cast-iron  pillar,  10  feet  9  inches  in  height,  2  feet 
8  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  decreasing  to  I  foot  at  the  top^  and 
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formed  of  two  portions,  fastened  together  at  the  height  of  41  feet  from 
the  bottom  of  the  base  by  eight  screw  bolts  and  nuts  passing  through 
flanges  3  inches  in  width  from  the  shafts  of  the  column,  thus  affording 
the  means  of  an  approximate  meridian  adjustment ;  the  base  of  the 
pillar  was  9  feet  in  diameter.  The  polar  axis  was  of  cast  iron,  6  inches 
in  diameter  and  5  feet  in  length,  connected  to  the  declination  axis  by  a 
flange  18  inches  in  diameter.  The  inner  male  declination  axis  is  S^  feet 
long  between  its  bearings,  and  the  outer  or  hollow  axis  was  7  inches  in 
diameter,  and  both  of  cast  iron.  The  inner  axis  and  its  flange  formed 
one  casting  with  the  central  hollow  cylinder,  to  the  flanges  of  which 
the  corresponding  gun-metal  flanges  of  the  telescope  were  bolted.  The 
tube  was  of  copper.  The  fitting  bearings  of  the  declination  axis  were 
cylindrical,  and  the  axis  was  secured  by  a  steel  collar,  4  inches  in  length, 
f^tened  by  cross  pins  to  the  male  centre,  at  the  end  to  which  the 
circle  was  fixed.  In  the  inner  axis  there  was  a  counter-sunk  cavity  to 
receive  this  collar,  and  a  second  similar  cavity  of  large  diameter  to  re- 
ceive a  steel  plate  fastened  against  the  end  of  the  steel  collar  by 
eight  steel  screws,  by  which  means  the  end-strake  of  the  axis  was 
adjusted.  The  declination  circle  was  of  gun-metal,  regulated  by  an 
endless  screw  with  an  excentrio  lever  attached  to  a  dove-tail  slide  for 
gearing,  and  a  pair  of  bevelled  wheels  at  either  end  for  Hooks*  joint 
adjusting  rod&  There  were  also  two  other  radial  arms  with  damp 
screws  for  securing  the  telescope  to  the  circle.  The  upper  part  of  the 
polar  axis  fitted  into  a  coupling-block,  with  a  hemispherical  bottom, 
supported  by  an  angular  projection  from  the  top  of  the  pillar,  which 
had  a  corresponding  cavity,  the  whole  being  bound  togeUier  by  bolts 
and  nuts  with  spherical  faces,  bearing  in  corresponding  cavities  their 
washers ;  the  bolts  passing  freely  through  the  holes.  The  lower  end  of 
the  polar  axis  consisted  of  a  hemisphere  of  hardened  steel,  bearing  on  a 
hardened  steel  die,  surrounded  by  an  oil-cup  attached  to  dove-tail 
slides,  with  motions  in  rectangular  directions,  supported  by  a  very 
strong  bracket  projecting  from  uie  main  column  and  applicable  to  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  polar  axis.  The  hour-circle  was  moved  by  a 
weight  and  train  of  wheels,  regulated  by  a  Siemen's  governor,  the  ball 
being  suspended  by  four  springs. 

Mr.  Simms  exhibited  an  equatorial  generally  of  the  Fraunhofer  form, 
the  only  peculiarity  being  in  the  declination  axis,  wbdch  was  not  covered 
up,  but  open  and  exposed  between  its  two  supports.  The  open  part 
was  cylindrical,  and  could  be  set  horizontal  by  a  striding  level,  similar 
to  that  of  a  transit  instrument.  Mr.  Simms  had  also  a  small  equa- 
torial, adapted  to  the  latitude  of  London,  but  without  clock  motion. 
The  instrument  was  said  to  be  inexpensive,  and,  considering  its  size, 
was  effective.  Mr.  Dollond  exhibited  a  portable  equatorial  supported 
on  a  strong  folding  tripod  with  divided  circles,  a  finder,  levels,  and  eye- 
pieces. The  instrument  was  said  to  be  weU  adapted  for  seeking  for 
comets.  Mens  and  Sons  (Bavaria)  had  an  equatorial  with  the  polar 
axis  adjustible  within  certain  limits,  so  as  to  adapt  it  as  a  portable  in- 
strument, and  to  be  applicable  to  different  latitudes  within  those  limits. 
The  focal  length  of  the  telescope  was  four  feet,  and  the  object-glass 
had  an  aperture  of  four  inches, — unusually  large  for  this  size  of  tele- 
scope, but,  by  admitting  a  large  pencil  of  light,  adapting  it  for  faint 
objects. 

In  mounting  a  large  telescope  equatorially,  it  is  not  expedient 
to  rest  the  pivots  on  small  superficial  bearings,  or  to  relieve  the 
weight  by  friction  rollers,  unless  the  axis  of  the  rollers  be  made 
large.  It  appeared,  in  Mr.  Cooper's  equatorial  and  elsewhere,  that 
when  a  heavy  pressure  was  laid  on  a  small  bearing,  the  surfaces  did 
not  slip  freely,  but  clung  together  as  it  were,  causing  small  oscillations 
about  the  position  of  rest.  Again,  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
following  SiBSon's  construction,  or  that  which  we  have  described  as 
Ramsden's,  to  provide  against  any  twisting  in  the  axis ;  simple  flexure 
being  of  little  importance.  In  Sisson's  construction,  the  junction  of 
the  telescope  and  its  cross  axis  should  be  very  firm ;  in  Ramsden's,  the 
union  of  the  two  sides  of  the  polar  axis  with  the  base  should  be  such 
as  to  prevent  all  wriggling ;  and  in  both,  the  telescope  ought  to  be  very 
stiff,  if  it  is  likely  to  be  roughly  handled.  To  Ramsden's  we  should 
apply  steadying  rods.  It  is  also  better  to  rest  the  pivots  of  the 
declination  axis  in  Ts  than  in  collars ;  but  if  a  collar  is  preferred,  it 
should  be  formed  of  an  upper  and  lower  half,  which  can  be  adjusted 
to  clasp  the  pivot  close  when  the  collar  wears  loose.  After  aU  possible 
precautions,  accuracy  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  large  equatorial, 
when  used  as  an  instrument  measuring  with  its  circles,  compared  with 
those  of  moderate  size.  The  equatorial  by  Troughton,  at  Armagh, 
carries  a  telescope  of  only  42  inches  focal  length  and  2}  inches  aperture, 
with  an  hour  circle  of  5  feet,  and  yet  the  telescope  is  more  powerful 
than  the  circles  used.  Lax^ge  equatorials  are  required  whenever  optical 
power  is  wanted,  as  in  the  examination  of  nebul»,  noting  occultations, 
&c.,  where  the  micrometer  is  alone  required  for  measurements,  as  in 
observations  of  double  stars,  or  determinations  of  the  diameters  and 
forms  and  constitutions  of  planets,  and  investigation  of  the  systems  of 
those  which  have  rings,  satellites,  &c.  In  these  respects  Lord  Rosse's 
large  reflector  erected  at  Parsonstown  Castle,  Ireland,  deserves  especial 
notice.  The  dear  aperture  is  6  feet,  and  the  magnitude  of  reflecting 
surface  is  28*274  square  feet  Though  used  as  a  Newtonian  telescope, 
the  apparatus  of  suspension  is  so  arranged  that  the  instrument  must 
be  worked  as  an  equatorial.    [Telescope.] 

The  adjustments  of  an  equatorial  instrument  are  easy  enough  to  a 
person  tolerably  familiar  with  the  management  of  other  astronomical 


instruments ;  and  the  corrections  which  are  to  be  applied  to  obaer- 
vations  made  with  an  imadjusted  equatorial,  ought  not  to  present  any 
difficulty  to  an  astronomer  acquainted  wiUi  spherical  trigonometry, 
and  with  the  ordinary  rules  for  determining  the  value  of  the  coefficients. 
Still,  as  there  are  many  persons  who  possen  equatorially-mounted  tele- 
scopes, and  have  not  the  knowledge  or  even  the  leisure  to  understand 
this  subject  thoroughly,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  directions  which  will 
enable  any  one  to  adjust  his  instruments  with  more  than  sufficient 
accuracy  and  without  trouble. 

We  suppose  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  the  direction  of  the 
meridian  to  be  approximately  known ;  and  we  shall  speak  as  if  the 
instrument  showed  north  polar  distance,  and  the  hour  cirde,  when 
the  Sim  is  observed,  read  as  an  ordinary  clock.  Let  the  polar  axis  be 
placed  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  poles  of  the  heavens.  The 
adjustments  proceed  in  the  following  order : — 1st.  The  polar  axu  u 
placed  at  the  altitude  of  the  pole.  2nd.  The  indices  of  the  declination 
circle  are  made  to  read  0,  when  the  telescope  points  to  the  pole ;  this  is 
sometimes  called  "  correcting  the  oollimation  in  declination,"  or  "north 
polar  distance."  3rd.  The  pole  of  the  instrument  is  brought  in|o  the 
meridian,  and  as  it  has  already  been  set  at  the  proper  altitude,  it  now 
coincides  with  the  pole  of  the  heavens.  4th.  The  line  of  sight  of 
the  telescope  is  made  perpendicular  to  the  declination  axis;  this  is 
similar  to  the  collimation  afdjustment  in  the  transit.  5th.  The  decli< 
nation  axis  is  placed  exactly  at  right  angles  with  the  polar  axis,  if  the 
means  of  adjustment  are  allowed.  6th.  The  hour  cirde  is  made  to 
read  0^,  when  the  telescope  is  in  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

1st.  Observe  any  known  star  in  north  polar  distance,  and  then 
turning  the  polar  axis  half  round,  observe  the  same  star  again ;  these 
observations  should  be  as  near  the  meridian  as  possible ;  and  if  the 
instrument  is  much  out  of  adjustment,  the  star  should  not  be  very  near 
the  pole.  Take  the  mean  of  the  two  observations,  which  is  the  dis- 
tance of  the  star  from  the  pole  of  the  instrument,  correct  it  for 
refraction,  and  then  compare  the  result  with  the  true  north  polar 
distance  given  by  the  Nautical  Almanac,  or  computed  from  a  standard 
catalogue.  If  the  star  be  above  the  pole,  and  the  instrumental  north 
polar  distance  be  greater  than  the  true  north  polar  distance,  it  is  clear 
that  the  instrumental  pole  is  farther  from  the  star  than  is  the  pole  of 
the  heavens,  or  that  it  is  too  low;  but  if  the  instrumental  north  polar 
distance  be  lest  than  the  true  north  polar  distance,  then  the  pole  of  the 
instrument  is  too  high.  Correct  this  error  by  the  proper  screws 
for  raising  or  depressing  the  polar  axis,  whidi  may  be  done  at 
once  if  the  thread  of  the  screw  and  the  length  of  the  polar  axis 
be  known. 

2nd.  Take  half  the  difference  of  the  above  two  observations ;  this  is 
the  index  error  of  the  declination  verniers  or  microscopes,  and  they  must 
be  moved  just  so  much  in  the  proper  direction  by  their  adjusting 
screws,  and  set,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  at  their  proper  distances. 
The  polar  distance  read  off  will  now  correspond  with  the  true  inttrw- 
menial  polar  distance  in  every  position  of  the  instrument  Several 
pairs  of  observations  should  be  taken,  in  order  to  ascertain  these  two 
errors  with  great  accuracy  before  they  are  finally  corrected  and  con- 
sidered to  be  settled. 

8rd.  Turn  the  instrument  six  hours  from  the  meridian  either  way, 
and  observe  the  north  polar  distance  of  any  known  star  not  very  near 
the  pole  nor  yet  near  the  horizon.  Correct  this  for  refraction.  We 
will  suppose  the  star  observed  to  the  east  of  the  meridian,  and  that 
the  observed  distance  exceeds  that  given  by  the  Nautical  Almanac  or 
the  standard  catalogue;  then  the  pole  of  the  instrument  is  further 
from  the  star  than  is  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  or  is  to  the  west  of  its 
proper  place;  hence  the  upper  pivot  must  be  shifted  to  the  east, or 
the  lower  pivot  to  the  west,  the  proper  quantity.  In  this,  as  in  the 
former  case,  several  stars  should  be  used  for  greater  accuracy ;  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  reversed  observations,  as  the  index  error  is 
already  supposed  to  be  corrected,  or  at  least  to  be  known,  and  there* 
fore  easily  allowed  for.  The  polar  axis  is  now  adjusted  both  in 
altitude  and  azimuth. 

4tlL  Observe  tha  transit  of  an  equatorial  star  over  the  middle 
vertical  wire  or  mean  of  the  wires,  note  the  time,  and  read  off  the 
verniers  of  the  hour-cirde.  Turn  the  polar  axis  half  round,  and 
observe  the  same  star  a  second  time  exactly  as  before.  Now  Lf  the 
time  between  the  two  observations  corresponds  exactly  to  the  differ 
ence  between  the  two  readings  of  the  hour-circle,  all  is  right ;  if  not, 
it  is  evident  that  one  of  the  transits  has  been  observed  too  early,  and 
the  other  too  late,  on  account  of  the  erroneous  position  of  the  wires. 
If  the  time  elapsed  be  grecUer,  by  6*  suppose,  than  the  difference  of 
the  hour-angles,  the  first  transit  has  taken  place  3*  too  early  and  the 
second  3"  too  late.  Set  again  upon  the  star  and  observe  how  far  it 
appears  to  travel  in  3";  and  then  if  the  instrument  is  in  the  first 
position,  move  the  wires  this  quantity  in  R.A.  with  the  star,  and 
vice  vend  if  the  instrument  be  in  the  second  position.  The  rule 
muiatit  mtUandii  will  apply  to  any  case,  and  where  there  are  no 
means  of  measurement  and  no  nuuk,  the  adjustment  must  be  made  by 
repeated  trials.  With  a  micrometex*  in  R.iL,  or  with  a  mark,  it  may 
be  performed  with  accuracy  at  once. 

5th.  This  adjustment  may  be  poiormed  in  two  ways,  either  astro- 
nomically, or,  when  there  is  a  level  attached  to  the  declination  axis, 
mechanically.  In  the  first  case  observe  the  transit  of  a  star,  not  les 
than  45**  from  the  equator,  in  reversed  positions  of  the  polar  axi^# 
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exactly  aa  in  determinixig  the  collimation.    Since  an  elevation  of  the 
west  end  of  the  declination  axis  causes  the  line  of  sight  to  describe  a 
circle  to  the  east  of  the  pole,  all  the  transits  observed  in  that  position 
will  be  too  early,  and  vice  vertd  all  will  be  too  late  when  the  east  end 
is  high.     Again,  if  the  west  end  is  too  high  before  reversing,  the  east 
is  too  high  after  reversing;   so  that  an  error  of  inclination  has  a 
different  effect  upon  observations  in  reversed  positions,  and  thus  the 
interval  Ib  increiwed  or  diminished  by  twice  the  error  of  a  single 
observation.     The  law  of  the  error  is  that  it  varies  as  the  tangent  of 
the  star's  declination.    Suppose  the  star  observed  to  have  45"*  decli- 
nation, and  that  the  interval  between  the  observations  is,  according  to 
the  dock,  3"  8*,  and  according  to  the  hour-circle  only  S",     It  is 
evident  that  the  first  observation  was  4*  too  early  and  the  second 
4*  too  late,  and  since  the  tangent  of  declination  =1,  the  west  end  of 
the  declination  axis  was  elevated  1'  in  the  first  position  and  depressed 
1'  in  the  second.    If  the  star  had  had  any  other  declination,  as  8,  the 
4*  should  have  been  divided  by  the  tangent  8  before  it  was  converted 
into  an  arc.     There  is  a  second  astronomical  method  which  may 
perhaps  suit  some  observers  better,  though  less  satisfactory,  as  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  position  of  the  polar  axis  in 
azimuth.    Having  clamped  the  hour-circle  very  firmly  when  the  instru- 
ment is  nearly  in  the  meridian,  observe  the  transits  of  some  stars  near 
the  equinoctial  and  others  distant  from  it.    If  the  distant  stars  agree 
in  giving  the  same  clock  error  with  the  stars  near  the  equinoctial,  the 
declination  axis  is  rightly  placed  in  respect  of  inclination ;  but  if  not, 
then,  taking  the  clock  errors  from  the  equatorial  stars,  it  will  readily 
he  seen^whether  the  stars  between  the  pole  and  the  equator  pass  too  early 
or  too  late.     If  they  pass  too  early,  the  west  end  is  high,  if  too  late, 
the  east  end  is  high,  and  the  inclination  of  the  axis  in  arc  is  equal  to 

error  in  time  ,     ,  .    ,         ,  - 

15    X   — : i — ,    In  both  these  astronomical  modes  no  error  of 

tan.  0 

collimation  is  supposed  to  exist. 

The  mechanical  adjustment  varies  a  little  according  as  the  level  is 
applied.  [Level.]  This  mav  rest  with  its  Ys  upon  the  pivots  of  the 
declination  axis,  as  in  the  altitude  and  azimuth  circle  [Circle]  and 
transit  [Tbanbit],  or  hang  from  two  cylinders,  which,  being  fixed  on 
the  declination  axis  and  parallel  to  it,  project  so  far  as  to  allow  a  level 
suspended  from  them  to  swing  dear  of  the  axis  in  all  positions  of  the 
telescope.  Place  the  declination  axis  horizontal  by  the  level,  and  read 
the  hour-circle;  turn  the  polar  axis  half  round,  and  place  the  declina- 
tion axis  horizontal  again,  and  again  read  the  hour-cirde.  If  the 
readings  are  the  same  (or  where  the  gntduation  is  to  24^,  differ  exactly 
12**)  in  both  positions,  the  declination  axis  is  adjusted  ;  but  if  not, 
place  the  hour-ciide  half  way  between  the  positions  it  actually  has  and 
that  which  it  ought  to  have,  and  make  the  declination  axis  horizontal 
by  raising  or  depressing  the  screws  which  adjust  it.  The  swing  level 
requires  a  preliminary  adjustment,  that  of  making  the  cylinders  from 
winch  it  hangs  paraUd  to  the  declination  axis,  which  is  to  be  per- 
formed thus :  By  turning  round  the  telescope,  bring  the  level  directly 
below  the  declination  axis ;  and  bv  turning  round  the  polar  axis,  bring 
the  bubble  into  the  middle,  and  clamp  the  hour-cirde.  Turn  the  tele- 
scope half  roimd,  when  the  level  will  be  directly  above  the  declination 
axis.  Then,  if  the  bubble  run  towards  one  end,  bring  it  half  way  back 
by  the  screws  which  raise  one  of  its  supports,  and  the  other  half  by 
the  tangent  screw  of  the  hour-circle.  The  process  must  be  repeated 
till  it  is  satisfactoiy.  The  level  itself  is  to  be  adjusted,  as  all  levels 
aie,  by  reversing  it  end  for  end  on  its  cylinders. 

6th.  Tlie  instrument  having  been  placed  in  the  meridian,  and  clamped 
there,  the  hotir-cirde  verniers,  or  microscopes,  are  to  be  set  to  mark 
0^.  If  the  observer  have  the  means  of  getting  his  time  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  he  may  perfect  his  adjustment  thus  :  Clamp  the  instrument 
approximatdy  in  the  meridian,  observe  the  transit  of  one  or  more 
known  stars  not  far  from  the  equator,  and  correct  the  time  of  obeerva-' 
tion  for  the  known  error  of  the  dock.  Then,  as  the  right  ascension  of 
the  star  =  true  sidereal  time  of  observation  ^  true  hour  angle  from 
the  meridian,  the  true  hour  angle  is  known,  and  the  verniers,  or  micro- 
scopes, may  be  set  to  mark  it.  Or  the  declination  axis  may  be  set 
horizontal  by  the  level,  when,  if  the  previous  adjustments  have  been 
properly  peif  ormed,  the  instrument  is  in  the  meridian,  and  the  verniers 
or  microscopes  set  to  mark  O'*. 

By  attending  to  these  rules  and  repeating  the  operation  (stars  near 
the  pole  may  be  safely  used  the  second  time),  the  instrument  will  be 
found  to  be  very  nearly  in  adjustment,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
be  80.  The  computation  of  instrumental  corrections  is  tedious  and  per- 
plexing, and  most  ordinaiy  observers  would  blunder  in  the  attempt; 
after  all,  the  results  of  an  equatorial,  used  as  an  independent  instru- 
ment, are  little  to  be  relied  upon.  Except  for  observations  of  N.P.D. 
near  the  meridian,  in  reversed  positions  of  the  polar  axis,  as  described 
in  the  first  and  second  adjustment,  the  best  equatorial  must  always  be 
inferior  to  an  indifferent  vertical  circle.  Out  of  the  meridian  the  care> 
fd  observer  will  always  use  it  as  a  differential  instrument,  which  is  its 
peculiar  destination. 

In  the  rules  above  given  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  observer  is 
directed,  in  every  case  but  the  Srd,  to  place  the  instrument  nearly  in 
the  meridian.  This  is  the  most  favourable  position  of  the  instrument 
in  its  ordinary  construction  as  regards  svmmetry  and  strength.  Besides 
this  advantage,  the  computation  for  remtction  in  or  near  the  meridian 
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18  very  simple,  being  the  same  in  N.P.B.  as  in  zenith  distance,*  while 
it  is  0  in  R.A.  For  the  third  adjustment,  the  formula  of  computation^ 
where  great  accuracy  is  not  required,  is  refraction  =  57".  7  x  tang. 
N.P.D.  of  star,  or  the  ordinary  formula  for  refraction  in  altitude,  using 
the  starts  polar  distance  instead  of  its  zenith  distance.  The  formula  is 
more  accurate  the  nearer  the  star  is  to  the  pole,  but  in  these  latitudes 
will  be  sufficiently  correct  if  the  N.P.D.  do  not  exceed  60^  An  adjust- 
ment within  10"  may  be  considered  to  be  close  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes.  ,      ^ 

The  equatorial,  being  thus  adjusted,  is  ready  for  use,  and  may  be 
turned  upon  any  star  at  pleasure.  Suppose  it  be  required,  at  sidereal 
time  IS**  14«,  to  find  a  star,  the  R.A.  of  which  is  17>»  88«,  N.P.D. 
67°  28'.  As  the  R.A.  of  the  star  ii  greater  than  the  sidereal  time, 
the  star  has  not  yet  come  to  the  meridian,  or  the  hour  angle 
is  east  Subtracting  IS"  14»  from  17**  88'*,  we  have  4^  ig-  for 
the  east  hour  angle.  Turn  the  telescope  to  the  east,  and  set  to 
the  reading  12^—4''  19",  or  7''  41"  of  the  hour-circle ;  t  then  set  the 
declination  circle  to  67°  28'  N.P.D.,  and  the  star  will  be  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  fidd.  With  a  little  practice  an  observer  can  make  an 
approximate  allowance  for  refraction  by  taking  away  a  few  seconds 
from  the  hour-angle,  and  a  minute  or  two  from  the  N.PJ).  If  the 
star  be  very  near  the  horizon,  the  usual  course  is  to  put  on  a  low 
power  to  the  telescope,  and,  having  thus  found  the  star,  to  set  the  tele- 
scope exactly  upon  it,  and  then  to  apply  the  power  best  adapted  to  the 
observation  in  view.  The  tdescope  being  damped  in  N.P.D.  wUl 
follow  any  star  by  moving  the  instrument  round  in  R.A.  with  an 
angular  velodty  equal  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens.  This 
motion  is  best  g^ven  by  dockwork,  which  is  now  pretty  generally  in 
use ;  and,  inde^,  for  the  measurement  of  double  stars,  the  obs^ra- 
tion  of  occultations,  edipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  all  optical 
and  micrometrical  purposes,  is  nearly  indispensable. 

It  is  not  necessary  actually  to  correct  ^xh.  adjustment  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  next,  and  the  errors  in  R.A.  may  be  determined  at  the 
same  time  with  those  in  N.P.D.  by  any  person  who  understands  the 
mysteries  of  a  simple  equation  and  the  law  of  the  errors.  As  the 
subject  has  not,  we  believe,  been  treated  very  satisfactorily,  at  least 
in  any  English  publication,  we  shall  proceed  to  deduce  the  errors 
and  corrections  of  an  equatorial  everyway  out  of  adjustment  from 
observations.    We  take  as  an  example  July  8, 1836. 


8Ur. 

Face 
of  Dee. 
Circle. 

Sidereal  Time. 

Observed 
Hoar>Cirele. 

Observed 
N.P.  Distance. 

$  Urs.  Min.    .    . 
Ditto      .     .     .  ♦ 
m  Ura.  Mi^.    .    . 
1  AquilflB    .     .  . 
Ditto    .... 

E. 

W. 

W. 

w. 

£. 

b.  nu    B. 

14  53  14*5 

15  4  5S*8 
17     1     80 
19  18  11-8 
19  39  41-3 

h.  m.    B. 
0    S  56*6 
0  14  16  8 
6     8  45*8 
0     2  IS-S 
0  13  48*4 

o        >        *» 

15  15  15 
15     8  65 
27  13  52 
87  11  21 
87  17  86 

The  sidereal  time  is  corrected  for  the  error  of  the  dock,  and  the 
mean  readings  of  the  hour-circle  and  declination  circle  are  corrected  for 
refraction. 

The  instrumental  N.P.  distances,  instrument  eastj  are  laiger  than 
those,  instrument  west,  and  the  difference  is 

f  or  )8  Ursas  Minoris    .    6'  20 
for  8  Aquihe.    •    •    •    6    15 


Mean . 


6    17*5=:double  index  error. 


or  the  index  error  is  8'  8*7"  ^to  be  gubtraded  inst^  E.,  and  added 
inst  W, 
Again  taking  the  mean  of  the  N.P.D.  inst.  E.  and  W* 

;iii8tl.  K.P.D.      N.A.  Ahn.  Differ. 

9      I       n           o     *      M  t     n 

fi  Ursa)  Hinoris    .    15  12    50     15  10  17  1  48 

SAquilce.    .    .    .    87  14  28*5     87  12  23  2    6'5 


Mean    ....      1  56*7 

and  as  the  instrumental  exceeds  the  true  N.P.D.  and  both  stars  are 
above  pole,  it  follows  that  the  pole  of  the  instrument  is  bdow  the  pole  of 
the  heavens.  ^ 

a  Ura8Q  Majoris  is  nearly  in  the  6  hour  meridian  west,  and  therefore 
in  a  proper  position  for  determining  the  azimuthal  deviation  of  the 
pole :  we  shall  suppose  it  is  exactly  at  6  hours  from  the  meridian. 

*  The  refraction  in  N.P.D.  may  be  taken  from  any  of  the  tables,  as  the 
zenith  distance  is  equal  to  the  N.P.D.  of  the  star,  after  subtracting  the  oo-lati* 
tnde  for  the  upper  ciilmination  and  adding  it  for  the  lower.  The  eorrection  is 
to  be  added  to  the  instrumental  N.P.D.,  when  the  star  Is  south  of  the  senith  or 
9ub  polOf  and  to  be  subtracted  when  the  star  Is  between  the  pole  and  the  senith. 

t  The  hour  angle  reckoned  from  the  meridian  is  always  the  diillerenoe  between 
the  sidereal  time  and  the  R.A.  of  the  star.  When  the  sidereal  time  is  less  than 
the  lUA.  of  the  star,  add  12h  to  the  sidereal  time,  and  then,  after  subtracting 
the  K.A.  of  the  star,  you  have  the  reading  of  the  hour^irde,  according  to  the 
graduation  into  two  twelves.  If  the  graduation  is  firom  Oh  to  24h,  add  24h 
instead  of  12h  to  the  sidereal  timSi  and  subtract  the  B.A«  as  before. 
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Gonecting  for  the  index  error,  we  have  W  16'  52" -f  8'  0"  s  2r  W  1% 
for  the  inetrumental  N.P.D.,  whereas  the  Nauticid  Ahnaxiac  givee  the 
true  N.P.D.  of  thie  8tar=27''  21'  42".  The  difference  ie  1'  41%  which 
is  the  quantity  by  whidli  the  pole  of  the  instrument  is  to  the  west  of 
the  pole  of  the  heavens.  We  have  therefore  determined  the  error  of 
the  polar  axis  and  the  index  error  of  the  declinati<»i  drcle^  which  may 
be  correotedi  if  necessary,  by  altering  the  screws. 

8  Aquileo  is  very  near  the  equator,  and  therefore  proper  for  deter> 
mining  the  error  of  oollimation  in  KA.  The  sidereal  time  between  the 
observations  is  11"*  29**6,  and  the  difference  between  the  readings  of  the 
hour  drde  is  ll"*  SS'*  2,  henoe  the  error  of  oollimation  in  the  equator  is 

-^  or  1**85,  whidi  is  to  be  added  to  the  hour  angle  of  the  obeerrationi 

Inst.  W.,  and  subtracted,  Inst  £.    For  stars  out  of  the  equator  tins 

correction  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  secant  of  declination.     Now  the 

secant  of  declination  for  fi  tJrsse  Minoris= 8.82,  henoe  the  effect  of 

collimation  for  this  Btar=  8*82  xl**  85=  7**1   nearly,  and  subtracting 

this  from  the  hour  angle  of  the  first  or  E.  observation,  and  adding 

it  to  the  second  or  W.  observation,  we  have  E.  0^  2"  49*-6  and 

W.  0*  14"*  23**9  for  the  hour-circle  readings  corrected  on  account  of 

collimation.     The  difference  between  these  is  11"*  34«.4,  while  the 

sidereal  time  elapsed  is  11"^  89**3,  and  half  the  discordance  between 

4**9 
these  two  ranilts  -^  or  2"*  46  is  the  error  due  to  the  inclination  of  the 

declination  axis.     As  this  error  varies  as  the  tangent  of  declination, 

2-45 
which  in  /3  Ursa  Minoris=8*69,  the  error  for  any  other  star  =  j:gj 

X  tan.  8  s  0«'7  x  tan.  8  nearly.  It  is  evident  that  tliis  correction  is  to 
be  subtracted  from  the  instrumental  hour  angle,  Inst  E.,  and  to  be 
added,  Inst.  West  The  sign  is  to  be  changed  if  the  correction  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  sidereal  time  of  the  observation,  that  is,  if  the  observer 
wishes  to  adjust  his  instrument  (when  it  is  B.,  for  instance),  he  must 
make  the  time  of  passage  later  than  it  is,  wliich  is  done  by  lowering 
the  west  end  of  the  deolination  axis.  In  this  case  the  quantity  is 
0-7  or  iC-e. 

No  considerable  error  arises  from  omitting  the  eflfect  of  inclination 
upon  8  Aquilee  in  the  above  example ;  but  it  is  more  satusfactory  to 
deduce  both  the  coefficients  of  collimation  and  inclination  at  once. 

Let  c  be  the  constant  of  the  correction  for  the  collimation  and  i  for 
the  inclination,  both  +  when  Inst.  W.  and  when  the  correction  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  hour  angle ;  then  substituting  the  numerical  values  of 
the  secants  and  tangents  of  the  two  stars,  we  shall  have  for  the  cor- 
rected hour  angles. 

k      m       • 

fi  Urdic  Minoris  E.  0    2  56*6— 3-82c— 8*69* 
W.  0  14  16*8  +  3-82(?  +  8'69* 


of  the  instrument  when  prolonged  indefinitely,  as  seen  on  the  sphere 
of  the  heavMs  by  a  spectator  outside ;  K  pb  the  meridian  of  the  place. 


>f 


Difference 


11  20-2+7*64c  +  7-38j  =  11    39--3. 


8  Aquilae,     W,  0^  2«»  15«-2  +  l-00c+  0-05J 
E.    0  13   48*4— 1-OOc— 005* 

Difierence     .    .    0  11    88"2— 2*00c— 0«10e  =  ll»29«'5, 

which  give  for  the  determination  of  c  and  i 

7-64c+7*88t=19*l 
2-00c+0-l0t=   3*7 

from  which  t  is  found  =  0*71  c=l'81  nearly  as  before^ 

In  this  way,  by  forming  an  equation  for  each  star,  and  combining  all 
the  observations  in  which  t  has  a  small  coefiicient  into  one  equation  (when 
stars  have  south  declination,  or  are  8uh  polo,tho  coefficient  is  negative), 
and  those  where  the  coefficient  of  t  is  large  into  another,  the  value  of  i 
and  consequently  of  c,  may  be  determined  %vith  great  accuracy.  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  observations  for  deducing  these  corrections 
should  be  near  the  meridian,  but  it  is  desirable  that  as  little  time  as 
possible  should  elapse  between  each  of  the  pair  of  observations,  on 
account  of  the  variation  of  refraction  and  of  the  effect  of  polar 
error,  if  that  be  considerable.  As  a  general  rule,  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  meridian,  for  in  the  above  example 
the  variation  of  refraction  in  fi  Ursso  Minoris  is  0**5,  while  the  variatioh 
of  the  effect  of  polar  error  is  no  less  than  1''3.  Besides,  the  instrument 
is  alwa3n9  most  perfect  near  the  meridian,  and  is  to  be  used  there  when 
possible. 
^  If  the  errors  be  corrected  by  adjustment,  the  index  error  of  the  hour- 
cirole  is  simplv  the  difference  between  the  observed  hour  angle  and  the 
true  hoar  angfe.  Or  supposing  the  true  sidereal  time  unknown,  the 
index  error  must  be  determined  by  a  level,  as  we  have  described  above, 
after  placing  the  declination  axis  horizontal.  But  if  instead  of  actually 
adjusting  the  instrument,  the  errors  are  noted  and  corrections  applied, 
we  have  yet  to  compute  the  effect  of  polar  deviation  upon  the  obser- 
vations in  R.  A.  before  the  index  error  can  be  correctly  obtained.  In 
order  to  do  this,  we  must  consider  the  polar  deviation  more  minutely ; 
and  as  we  have  reason  to  think  that  from  a  want  of  skill  in  detecting  the 
polar  error  of  an  equatorial,  or  in  applying  the  corrections  which 
depend  upon  this  error  to  observations,  especially  in  R.  A.,  observers 
have  been  led  to  impeach  too  hastily  the  character  of  instruments,  we 
shall  explain  this  part  of  the  subject  very  fully. 

Let  p  be  the  place  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  andjp  that  of  the  polo 


N 


which,  when  produced  towards  C,  passes  throu^  the  eenith  and  the 
south  point  of  the  horison ;  E  I*  w  the  6 -hour  meridian,  which  passjes 
through  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horison.  Let  fidl  p  m  and  p  n 
perpendicular  on  z  K  and  E  w,  and  let  p  m  or  p  n  ~  4?"  aaklp n  or  psi 
sjr.  It  is  presumed  that  the  index  error  of  the  deellnation  circle  has 
been  obtained  by  reversed  observations,  which  is  indeed  the  unireraal 
rule,  and  therefore  that  the  observed  N.P.  distances,  corrected  for 
index  error  and  refraction,  express  the  actual  distances  of  the  stan 
from/}. 

Let  a  tolerably  distant  star  be  observed,  the  place  of  which  ii  in  the 
direction  ot  p8  when  continued;  draw  rk  perpendicular  to  ps,and 
also  p  8  from  the  true  pole  towards  the  star,  henoe  s  pb  is  the  tnie  hour 
angle  of  the  star. 

Then,  since  the  instrument  is  nearly  in  adjustment  and  the  star  not 
very  near  the  pole,  p  s  and  p  «  are  noiriy  parallel,  and  p  £  is  perpen- 
dicular to  both,  hence  the  distances  of  the  star  from  P  and  h  are  equal, 
and  the  effect  of  polar  error  on  the  N.P.D.  of  tiie  star  is  to  make  its 
instrumental  polar  distance  too  lai^  bj  pk.  Drawing  mv  perpen- 
dicular, and  P  w  parallel  topt, 

ph=pv-\-vh  OT  T%6 

=:pmx  COS.  mjpv  +  fmx COS.  ttiTio; 

or,  since  mp  v  ib  the  oomplement  of  tip  v,  which  is  o  z  pg,  and  sir* 

pk  =  x"  X  sin.  bast  hour  angle  -f  y"  x  tMs.  east  hour  angle. 

From  this  formula,  if  x  and  y  be  known  in  quantity  and  direction  bv 
observations  in  the  meridian  and  at  six  hours  from  it,  the  value  otpk 
may  be  computed  and  applied  as  a  correction  to  the  observed  N.P.D. 
of  any  star,  and  the  observed  hour  angle  will  serve  for  the  compu- 
.tation.  ' 

In  practice  we  have  found  it  sufficiently  aoctvate  to  draw  pnvont 
scale  where  seconds  are  visible, — that  is,  equal  to  about  ^  inch,— and 
then  makiug  the  angle  np  t  equal  to  the  observed  hour  angle,  and 
letting  fall  p  k  perpendicular  on  /> «  to  ascertain  the  value  of  phhj 
Compass  and  scale.  It  is  not  possible  to  commit  an  error  of  more  tkm 
2"  or  8",  which  is  generally  of  little  importance ;  and  besides  the  supe- 
rior rapidity  of  the  operation,  there  is  no  danger  of  confbundiog  tiie 
siffji  of  either  part  of  the  correction,  whether  the  star  be  aboreor 
below  pole,  which  even  careful  and  experienced  computers  can  scarcely 
at  times  avoid.  In  any  case  the  graphical  process  will  afford  a  very 
useful  check. 

The  effect  of  the  displacement  of  the  polar  axis  upon  the  readings 
of  the  hour  circle  may  easily  be  gathered  from  the  same  figura 
Suppose  the  two  lines  p  s  and  p$  to  he  continued  till  they  meet  at 
the  star,  and  to  be  produced,  if  necessary,  tmtil  they  cut  the  equator 
in  S  and  ^.  The  reader  may  imagine  or  ^w  the  figure.  If  the  star 
be  north  of  the  equinoctial,  the  lines  P  s  2  and  p$<r  cross  at  the  star, 
and  the  hour  angle  corresponding  to  p  is  to  the  east,  and  grrnter  than 
the  hour  angle  corresponding  to  the  true  pole  p.  Henoe  the  reading 
of  the  hour  circle  is  too  small  in  the  case  represented  in  the  ngure,  or 
31 0-  is  to  be  added  to  the  reading  of  the  hour  circle.  Also,  since 
<r2  :  Pib  ::  sin.  B  :cos.  8/.  0-2^  titxtan.  9.    A^am^ 

pjfc  =mv—mw 

=  j3wiX8in.  mpv-vrnxtan,  mvw 

f=  x"  X  COB.  east  hour  angle ~y*  x  sin.  oast  hoar  an^e^ 
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The  reackr  mU  have  no  difficulty  in  following  out  the  rules  with 
regard  to  the  ugna  of  the  correction  in  each  particular  case,  but  it  will 
be  much  safer  and  quite  accurate  enough  to  take  the  value  oi  ?k 
from  the  figure  and  to  multiply  it  by  ^  tan.  d  for  the  oorrection.  As 
a  practical  direction  we  have  found  this  convenient  Join  FjD|,and 
produce  it  both  ways.  Then  according  to  this  figure,  the  correction  is 
adclitive  to  the  hour  circle  reading  for  all  stars  having  north  decli- 
nation -which  are  observed  on  the  south  side  of  Pj»  produced,  and 
vice  vend  for  stan  on  the  north  side.  The  tangent  of  declination  is 
negative  when  the  star  is  south  of  the  equinoctial,  and  the  rule  is 
reversed.  There  is  no  correction  for  stars  in  the  direction  of  pjj,  that 
is  for  stars  having  an  east  hour  angle  from  the  south  or  a  west  hour 

angle  from  the  north,  such  that  its  tangent  =  - .   After  this  correction 

has  been  applied,  the  index  error  of  the  hour  circle  may  be  deduced 
in  the  manner  pointed  out. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  observer,  from  carelessness  or  want 
of  time  or  knowledge,  does  not  determine  the  position  of  the  pole  of 
the  instrument  by  tiie  best  means,  viz.,  by  observations  in  the  meridian 
and  at  six  hoivs  from  it,  but  that  this  position  is  to  be  deduced  from 
a  higgledy  piggledy  mass  of  observations  made  in  different  parts  of 
the  heavens.  To  form  equations  such  as  we  have  just  given  for  each 
observation,  and  to  solve  them  by  the  method  of  minimum  squares, 
might  possibly  be  the  most  accurate  mode ;  but  the  labour  would  be 
very  great,  and  on  such  an  object  very  much  misspent.  We  have 
found  the  graphical  process  quite  sufficient,  and  it  has  the  further 
advantage  of  exhibiting  to  the  eye  those  observations  which,  from 
their  eactravagance,  are  probably  errors  in  bisecting  the  star  or  in 
reading  off  the  verniers.  Suppose  such  a  tet  of  observations  to  be 
given  for  reduction.      Draw  w  b  and  n  K,  at  right  angles  to  each 


other,  and  intersecting  at  f,  and  then  draw  from  F  lines  such  as 
rs,  Ps'  for  each  known  star  observed,  making  the  angles  bpz,  s'fz 
equal  to  the  obncrved  hour  angles  of  the  stars.  If  the  instrumental 
polar  distance  be  less  than  that  of  the 'catalogue,  as  in  s',  take  t  h'= 
the  difference ;  if  the  instrumental  distance  be  greater,  as  in  s,  prolong 
BP  and  take  pA  =  the  difference.  Through  h  and  h'  draw  perpen- 
diculars to  PS  and  fs',  and  these  will  intersect  at  p,  the  place  of  the 
instrumental  pole.  Repeating  this  process  for  each  known  star,  the 
eye  wUl  show  pretty  nearly  where  p  should  be  chosen  among  the 
various  intersections.  The  place  of  p  being  determined,  the  observations 
of  an  unknown  star  or  comet  may  be  corrected  as  shown  above ;  and 
by  dropping  perpendiculars  on  pw  and  pn,  the  azimnthal  and  vertical 
errors  of  the  pole  of  the  instrument  may  be  determined. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  caution  any  x>er8on  into  whose  hands 
Biich  observations  may  come,  against  relying  ui)on  intersections  which 
are  made  at  very  acute  or  very  obtuse  angles.  If,  for  instance,  we 
were  to  attempt  to  deduce  the  place  of  />  as  to  azimuth  by  a  pair  of 
observations  near  the  meridian,  or  its  place  as  to  altitude  by  observa- 
tions near  the  6  hoiu*  meridian,  we  should  only  have  our  own  folly  to 
bUme  for  the  inacciu*acy  of  the  result.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  unavoidable  errors  of  observation  would  be  multiplied  by  the 
process,  and  a  result  of  any  kind  might  be  obtained,  just  as  by  observing 
the  sun  near  noon  for  time  and  near  the  prime  vertical  for  latitude,  a 
Bailor  might  cause  his  sextant  to  be  guilty  of  any  assignable  error. 
This  is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  analytical  equation,  but  any  non- 
algebraist  may  satisfy  himself  by  drawing  lines  PS  and  PS',  nudung  an 
angle  of  5"  or  10%  and  by  finding  what  the  effect  of  an  error  of  10"  in 
the  observations  will  be  on  the  position  of  p.  If  three  observations  of 
Btars  without  reversion  should  be  employed,  and  the  index  error  of  the 


declination  circle  be  deduced  at  the  same  time,  the  blunder  will  bo 
complete. 

Though  the  errors  of  an  imadjusted  equatorial  may  be  detected  and 
the  corrections  rigorously  computed,  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  time  and 
calculation  to  do  so.  In  two  of  the  ordinary  constructions  of  the 
instrument  and  probably  in  the  third,  the  instrumental  errors  are  not 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  accurately  the  same  in  all  positions  of 
the  instrument.  In  those  equatorials  of  Ramsden's  construction  which 
have  five  feet  telescopes  and  declination  circles  of  three  feet  diameter, 
variations  of  adjustment  between  the  meridian  and  six  hours  from 
it  may  be  expected  to  amount  to  10"  or  20",  and  in  the  largest  equa- 
torials,  which  are  necessarily  more  imperfect,  discrepancies  of  1'  or 
even  2'  may  arise.  We  shall  now  point  out  the  rational  mode  of  using 
an  equatorial  instrument,  when  the  object  is  to  determine  the  place 
of  any  phenomenon  in  the  heavens. 

The  first  thing  is  to  adjust  the  instrument  with  great  care,  and 
especially  to  make  the  pole  of  the  instrument  agree  with  the  celestial 
pole.    The  permanence  of  this  adjustment  depends  solely  upon  the 
steadiness  of  the  upper  and  lower  supports,  which  should  therefore  be 
fixed  very  solidly.    This  being  done,  suppose  a  comet  is  to  be  deter- 
mined.   Turn  the  telescope  upon  it,  and  having  clamped  the  hour 
circle  very  firmly,  note  the  transit  of  the  comet  over  the  vertical  vrires, 
bisecting  it  at  the  same  time  in  N.P.D.  by  the  horizontal  wire.    Wait 
till  some  other  star  passes  over  the  field,  note  its  transit,  and  bisect  it 
in  N.P.D.  by  moving  the  micrometer  screw  only.    In  this  case  the 
declination  circle  is  supposed   to  be   firmly  clamped  between  the 
observations.    Then  the  difference  of  the  times  of  observation  gives 
the  difference  of  R.A.  between  the  comet  and  star,  and  the  difference 
in  declination  is  taken  from  the  micrometer.    It  is  the  same  thing,  of 
course,  whether  the  star  precedes  or  succeeds  the  comet.    Observations 
of  this  kind  are  amongst  the  most  perfect  which  can  be  made,  for  the 
errors  of  the  instrument  being  the  same  in  each  ca8e,aud  the  refraction 
almost  the  same,  no  error  can  creep  in  except  that  of  noting  the 
phenomenon.     The  star  which  is  sometimes  called  the  determining 
stcar,  or  the  star  of  comparison,  is  afterwards  observed  by  meridian 
instruments,  and  then  tne  place  of  the  comet  is  deduced  with  the 
greatest  accuracy.    Frequently,  however,  there  is  a  dearth  of  stars  of 
comparison,  and  the  time  before  a  proper  star  enters  the  field  is  too 
long  for  the  patience  of  the  observer,  or  he  may  not  have  a  micrometer. 
In  this  case  the  instrument  is   kept  clamped  in  RA.,  and  after 
observing  the  comet,  the  telescope  is  moved  up  or  down  a  little,  and 
stars  above  and  below  the  comet  are  observed,  in  RA.  by  noting  the 
clock,  and  in  declination  by  reading  the  circle.     The  instrument 
should  then  be  turned  half  round  in  K.A.,  and  the  operation  repeated. 
By  combining  both  sets,  as  good  a  place  of  the  comet  will  be  deduced 
as  the  division  of  the  decHnatian  circle  will  allow.    The  stars  of  com- 
parison are  taken  above  and  below,  so  that  the  mean  of  the  instru- 
mental errors  at  the  stars  may  be  pretty  nearly  equal  to  that  at  the 
comet,  and  as  the  effbct  in  R. A.  of  an  error  of  coUinoation  or  inclination 
is  changed  in  sign  by  reversion,  it  is  therefore  eliminated  from  the 
mean.    The  instrument  must  on  no  account  be  moved  in  R.A.  between 
the  observation  of  the  comet  and  the  stars  of  comparison.    In  this  way 
Halley  8  comet  was  observed  at  Qreenwich  and  Cambridge,  the  stars 
of  comparison  were  subsequently  observed  with  the  meridian  instru- 
ments, and  the  apparent  places  of  the  comet  finally  settled.  The  details 
will  be  found  in  the  observations  of  the  respective  observatories  for  the 
year  1835. 

If  the  utmost  accuracy  be  not  required,  it  is  sufficient,  after  careful 
adjustment,  to  note  the  transit  of  the  comet  over  the  vertical  wires, 
and  to  read  off  the  declination  and  hour  circle,  and  then  turning  the 
instrument  upon  one  or  more  neighbouring  stars,  to  observe  them  in 
like  manner.  The  nearer  the  stars  of  comparison  are  to  the  comet, 
the  greater  probability  there  is  that  there  is  no  change,  or  only  a 
slight  change  of  instrumental  error  in  moving  from  one  to  the 
other.  This  mode  of  observation,  however,  is  only  to  be  tolerated 
in  cases  of  necessi^,  when,  either  from  haste  or  uncertain  weather, 
the  observer  cannot  wait  for  stars  coming  to  the  same  meridian  with 
the  comet. 

Suppose  the  following  observations  to  have  been  made  of  Arclunta 
and  of  an  unknown  star  or  comet,  after  correcting  each  for  refraction. 


Arcturus 
Comet 


Time  by  Clock.  Hour  Circle.  North  Polar  Bist. 

h.    in.     B.  b.    m.    8. 

17  17     9-9  3  10  15-5          69  64  46 

17  27  11-6  2  50  38-1          62  11     1 


To  determine  the  index  errors  of  both  circles  by  Arcturus,  we 

have 

h.     m.     s.  °     '      " 

17  17    9-9    Instruml.  N.P.D       .    69  54  4G 

8  10  15-5    Ditto  Naut.  Ahn.      .     69  57  37 


Time  by  clock 
Hour  angle  west 


Instrumenl.  RA. 
RA.  Naut.    ) 
Ahn.         { 

Instrumenl.  RA.  1 
too  small  .     J 


14    6  54-4    Instruml.  N.P.D. 


14    8  10-6 


1  16-2 


too  small 


} 


2  51 
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Time  It  dock 
Instl.  hour  ao^ 

b.  ».     ..                                             .     .      - 
17  27  11-5    lortromenti.  H.P.D.  +  82  11     1 
2  50  Ml    Correction                  +         2  Bl 

ThB  BUT  of  comparison  in,  in  this  amc,  much  too  dijtant  bolt  in 
R.A.  and  S.F.D.;  sad  tho  indei  error  ou^t  to  be  datermined  byrian 

after  the  obBenrntJons  have  been  made  in  one  pontion  of  the  iiutni- 
ment,it  ought  to  be  tnnied  half  romid  and  the  obaemtiaiu  repeUed ; 

InsH.ILA.  comet 
Correction    .    . 

H  M  S3-4    N.P.D.        .        .       +  82  13  C2 
■r     1  16-2 

TruoHJLeomet 

U  37  49  0 
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Ree3*s  'CydopasdJA/ article  Equatorial).  The  lower  part  or  stand  rests 
on  three  foot-screws,  and  needs  no  description.  The  upper  part  is 
moveable  on  a  cross  axis  a  a,  on  which  it  is  balanced ;  and  when  the 
polar  axis  is  set  at  the  proper  inclination  by  the  latitude  semicircle  B, 
the  clamp  0  retains  it  there.  The  polar  axis  consists  of  an  outer  tube, 
D  D,  forming  one  piece  with  the  horizontal  axis  aboTe-mentioned|  and 
of  on  interior  axis  which  turns  freely  within  the  tube  as  in  a  socket. 
This  latter  axis  carries  the  hour  circle,  E  e,  the  verniers,  F  v,  being 
fixed  to  the  tube.  The  clamp  and  tsuigent  screw  of  the  hour-circle 
are  partially  seen  at  a  o.  The  upper  plate  H  is  fixed  on  the  inner  axis, 
and  revolves  with  it.  Two  pieces,  1 1,  rise  from  this  plate,  and  carry 
the  collars  within  which  the  cross  or  transit  axis,  K  k,  works.  The 
declination  circle,  LL,  and  telescope,  mm,  are  fixed  to  the  extremities 
of  the  transit  axis,  the  telescope  being  outside  the  collar.  The  decli- 
nation clamp  and  tangent  screw  are  seen  at  N  n  ;  the  verniers  are  on 
the  other  side.  These  are  attached  to 'the  support  which  rises  from 
the  plate  H.  Two  levels  are  fixed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stand  at 
o  o^  but  they  are  only  to  be  used  for  approximate  adjustment.  A 
delicate  swing  level,  F,  is  hung  from  the  transit  axis,  and  a  second 
levels  Q,  is  fixed  to  the  declination  circle.  The  telescope  has  a  micro- 
meter, B,  carrying  wires  for  measuring  small  differences  of  decli- 
nation. 

It  is  evident  to  those  who  know  Fraunhof  er's  construction^  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  upper  part  of  this  universal  equatorial.  The  sus- 
ftension  and  motion  of  the  polar  axis  and  hour  drcle  are  the  same  as  in 
the  equatorial  made  by  Troughton  for  the  University  of  Coimbra.  The 
position  of  the  telescope  is  that  of  Megnid  and  Naime. 

The  rules  we  have  already  given  wiU  enable  any  one  to  adjust  the 
universal  equatorial;  but  if  the  direction  of  the  meridian  be  known, 
it  is  a  simpler  plan  to  adjust  the  instrument  as  an  altitude  and  aeimuth 
circle,  which  it  becomes  when  the  polar  axis  is  vertical,  and  then  by 
inclining  the  polar  axis  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  it  becomes  an 
equatorial.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  instrument  itself  for  moving 
the  polar  axis  in  azimuth.  The  whole  must  be  turned  bodily,  and  for 
this  purpose  some  preparation  should  be  made  in  the  stand  on  which 
the  foot-screws  rest. 

The  following  references  will  be  useful  to  the  reader.  A  clock  for 
carrying  an  equatorial,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Troughton  and  Simms, 
is  described  in  the  '  Abstracts  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,'  voL  iii.,  No.  6,  with  a  wood-cut.  This  would  pro- 
bably act  somewhat  more  steadily  with  a  horizontal  fly-wheel  upon 
the  vertical  axis,  but  its  performance  is  very  good.  An  account 
of  the  slipping  piece  and  the  wire  micrometer  to  be  applied  to  the 
equatorial  for  observing  double  stars,  with  directions  for  their  use, 
is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  '  Companion  to  the  Maps  of  the 
Stars  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  UseM  Know- 
ledge/ 1836.  For  the  mode  of  using  the  equatorial  as  a  measur- 
ing circle,  see  the  '  Cambridge  and  Greenwich  Observations '  for  1835 
and  1836  of  Halley's  Cornet^  of  the  Solar  Eclipse,  and  of  the  elonga- 
tion of  Jupiter's  fourth  Satellite ;  and  for  the  corrections  for  refraction 
and  {xiraUax,  the  '  Introduction  to  the  Greenwich  Observations,'  1836, 
to  which  the  reader  should  look  if  he  wishes  to  know  the  best 
methods  of  making  and  reducing  astronomical  observations  in  general. 
Sir  George  Shuckburgh's  'Memoir'  already  referred  to  contains  a 
valuable  history  of  the  instrument,  though  on  consulting  the  autho- 
rities, we  have  been  led  occasionally  to  differ  from  him.  A  description 
of  Ramsden^  refraction  piece  will  be  found  at  page  19  of  Shuckburgh's 
paper,  along  with  a  collection  of  tables  for  computing  the  effects  of 
refraction  and  parallax  in  R.A.  and  N.P.D.  from  the  data  which  this 
ingenious  appendage  affords.  Pearson's  '  Practical  Astronomy,'  voL  ii. 
p.  517 ;  Littrow, '  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society/  voL  ii.  p.  45; 
Kriel, '  Mem.  Ast.  Society/  vol.  iv.  p.  495. 

EQUERRIES  (from  the  French  ieitrie,  a  stable),  the  name  given  to 
certain  officers  of  the  Royal  household  in  the  department  of  the  master 
of  the  horse,  the  first  of  whom  is  styled  chief  equerry  and  clerk- 
marshal.  Their  duties  fall  in  rotation*  When  the  sovereign  rides 
abroad  in  state,  an  equerry  attends.  Officers  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion form  a  part  of  the  ratablished  households  of  the  royal  dukes,  &c. 

EQUIANGULAR,  EQUILATERAL,  EQUI-CRURAL,  EQUI- 
TANGENTIAL,  ftc.  &c.,  a  class  of  words  beginning  with  Equi, 
which,  in  composition  forms  an  adjective  expressive  of  the  equality  of 
two  things  spoken  of.  Thus  equiangular  means  having  equal  angles, 
and  so  on.  There  ia  a  certain  liability  to  confusion,  arising  from 
mistaking  between  the  application  of  such  terms  to  different  parts  of 
the  same  figure  and  to  different  figures.  Thus  '  an  equilateral  triangle  ' 
muBt  mean  a  triangle  which  has  three  sides  all  equal.  But  'two 
triangles  which  are  equilateral'  may  mean  two  triangles  in  which 
every  side  of  the  first  has  its  equal  among  those  of  the  second  :  the 
two  not  being  separately  equilateral.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  sometimes 
said  that  two  triangles,  such  as  have  just  been  mentioned,  are 
mutually  equilateral. 

EQUILI'BRIUM  {aqita  Ubra),  a  state  of  rest  produced  by  the 
mutual  counteraction  of  two  or  more  forces.  The  science  of  equili- 
brium is  Statics. 

EQUIMULTIPLES,  multiples  in  which  equal  numbers  of  times 
are  t^en.  Thus  teven  times  a  and  seven  times  b  are  equimultiples  of 
A  and  B  :  a  league  and  a  yard  are  equimultiples  of  a  mile  and  a  foot. 
The  student  of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid  should  remember  that  this 


word  has  no  singular  number :  7  a  and  7  b  are  equimultiples,  but  7  a 
is  not  therefore  to  be  called  an  equimultiple  but  one  of  the  equi- 
multiples. And  the  same  of  the  word  equal,  whether  separately  or  in 
composition :  a  and  b  may  be  equal  lines,  but  a  is  not  an  eqwU  line. 
Equality  implies  comparison  of  at  least  two  things. 

EQUINOCTIAL,  a  name  given  to  the  equator,  from  the  night 
being  equal  to  the  day  when  the  sun  is  there. 

EQUINOXES,  the  intersections  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic ;  the 
vernal  equinox  being  that  in  which  the  sun  is  when  about  to  rise  into 
the  northern  hemisphere ;  the  autumnal  equinox  being  that  in  which 
the  sun  is  when  about  to  sink  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  These 
terms  are  relative :  for  the  equinox  which  is  vernal  in  our  hemisphere 
is  autumnal  in  the  southern,  and  vice  vend, 

EQUISE'TIC  ACID,  AcmwUe  Add  (8H0,  C,,  H,  O^)  an  acid  dis- 
covered  by  Bracconot  in  the  equitetum  Jltmatue,  in  which  it  exists 
combined  with  magnesia. 

This  acid  may  be  obtained  in  small  colourless  radiating  crystals ;  its 
taste  is  sharp,  and  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  tartaric  acid :  it  is 
unalterable  in  the  air.  When  heated,  it  decomposes  without  subliming, 
and  jrields  an  oily  uncr3rstallisable  acid  product.  It  dissolves  readily 
both  in  alcohol  and  in  water :  the  solution  gives  no  precipitate  either 
with  lime  or  baiyta  water,  but  with  acetate  of  lead  and  protoni- 
trate  of  mercury  it  gives  white  curdy  precipitates :  it  precipitates  the 
persalts,  but  not  protosalts  of  iron. 

With  potash  and  soda  it  yields  deliquescent  uncrystaJlisable  salts; 
with  ammonia^  a  crystallisable  salt.  With  oxide  of  zinc,  with  lime, 
and  magnesia,  it  forms  uncrystallisable  transparent  compounds,  which 
are  unalterable  in  the  air.    f  Aoomrio  Aom ;  Citbio  Aom.] 

E'QUITES  (horsemen),  me  name  of  an  order  in  the  Roman  state* 
Their  origin,  according  to  the  old  tradition,  was  this : — ^Romulus  having 
divided  his  subjects  into  three  tribes,  chose  from  each  one  himdred 
young  men  whom  he  destined  to  serve  on  horseback  and  act  as  his 
body-guard ;  this  body  of  cavalry  was  called  the  ederea,  and  afterwards 
the  equites.  (Dionys.,  ii  13.)  Niebuhr  supposes  ('  Hist  of  Rome,') 
that  whereas  j3a<re9  and  |)a/nm  were  titles  of  honour  for  individuals^ 
celeres  was  the  name  of  the  whole  class  as  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  nation*  The  three  centuries  of  the  cderes  were  called  by  the 
same  names  as  the  three  tribes  of  the  patricians,  namely,  Ramnes, 
Titles,  and  Luceres.  Their  tribimes  are  spoken  of  as  a  college  of 
priests  (Dionys.,  ii.  64),  and  it  appears  that  the  tribes  of  the  patricians 
had  also  tribimes  (Dionys.,  IL  7).  Moreover,  when  it  is  said  that  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  made  three  new  oentturies,  which  he  added  to  the 
mrmer  three,  and  that  the  whole  went  under  the  name  of  the  Sex  Suf- 
fragia,  or  the  six  equestrian  centuries,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  altera- 
tion which  he  introduced  was  a  constitutional  and  not  merely  a 
military  one ;  that  in  fact  the  centuries  which  he  formed  were,  like  the 
original  three,  tribes  of  houses ;  that  his  innovation  was  nothing  but  an 
extension  of  the  political  division  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  imder 
Romulus.  (Niebuhr,  "  Hist,  of  Rome.")  When  Servius  TulUus  estab- 
lished the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  he  received  the  sex  suffi-agia,  which 
included  all  the  patricians,  into  his  first  class ;  and  to  them  he  added 
twelve  other  equestrian  centuries,  made  up  of  the  richest  of  the  ple- 
beian order.  (Niebuhr.)  The  ancient  writers  appear  to  have  laboured 
under  some  great  confusion  with  regard  to  this  arrangement.  Livy 
(i.  43)  makes  a  proper  distinction  between  the  twelve  equestrian  cen- 
times created  by  Servius  and  the  six  which  existed  before ;  but  when 
he  states  (L  86)  that  the  cavalry  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus 
amounted  to  1800,  he  appears  to  be  antedating  the  origin  of  the 
eighteen  equestrian  centuries  which  formed  part  of  the  constitution  of 
Servius.  To  the  establishment  of  the  comitia  oenturiata  the  creation 
of  a  body  of  equites,  as  a  distinct  order,  seems  to  be  due.  The  plan  of 
Servius  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  identical  with  that  of  Solon.  The 
object  of  both  legislators  was.to  break  down  the  limits  to  which  the 
old  aristocracy  was  confined,  and  to  set  up  an  order  of  wealth  by  the 
side  of  the  order  of  birth :  not,  however,  that  when  a  person  could 
produce  his  400,000  sesterces,  he  became  ipso  facto  a  knight,  as  was 
the  case  in  after  times.  (Hor. "  Ep."  L  1,  57.)  Accordiog  to  the 
Servian  constitution,  good  birth  or  the  sanction  of  the  censors  was 
necessary  for  gaining  a  place  in  the  equestrian  order.  (Polyb.,  vi.  20 ; 
Zonaras,  vii.  19.)  When  Cicero  says  ("  De  Republica,"  ii.  20)  that  Tar- 
quinius established  ^he  equestrian  order  on  the  same  footing  as  that  on 
which  it  stood  in  his  own  time,  and  also  attributes  to  tiie  same  king  the 
assigning  of  money  to  the  equites  for  the  purchase  and  keep  of  their 
horses,  he  is  evidently  inconsistent.  In  Tarquin's  time,  that  is,  before 
there  was  any  plebeian  order,  it  was  natural  enough  Ihat  the  poorer 
patricians,  who  were  obliged  to  servo  on  horseback,  just  as  the  'Iinr^s 
at  Athens,  who  were  a  poorer  class  than  the  Pentakosiomedimnoi, 
(Plut,  "  Sol."  c  18.)  should  be  furnished  with  the  means  for  doing  so. 
But  the  case  was  d^erent  with  the  equites  after  the  establishment  of 
an  order  of  wealth.  A  man  might  then  be  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
yet  have  no  horse  assigned  to  him ;  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  find  at 
the  time  of  the  siege  of  Yeii  a  number  of  equites  serving  on  horse- 
back at  their  own  expense  (Liv.,  v.  7) ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  L.  Tar- 
quitius,  who  was  a  patrician,  was  obliged  to  serve  on  foot  from  his 
poverty.  (Liv.,  iii.  27.)  From  this  it  appears  probable  that  a  certain 
sum  was  fixed  which  it  was  not  necessary  for  every  eques  to  have,  but 
the  possessor  of  which  was  obliged  to  serve  on  horseback  at  his  own 
expense  if  no  horse  could  be  given  him  by  the  public,  and  that  those 
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wboae  f oiiaiie  fell  short  of  this  were  obliged  to  aerre  in  the  infantry 
under  the  some  circuiudtanoea. 

The  lieutenant  of  the  dictator  was  called  "  the  chief  of  the  equites" 
(ifaffuler  £quitum) ;  and  although  in  later  times  he  was  appointed  to 
ihia  office  by  the  dictator  himself,  it  is  probable,  as  Niebuhr  oonjeo- 
tores  (l,  p.  559),  that  he  was  originally  elected  by  the  twelve  centuries 
of  Plebeian  equites  just  as  the  dictator,  or  Mctgister  Popull,  was  by  the 
Sex  SuJ'rQ;,ia,  in  other  words,  by  the  Populus  or  Battricians. 

With  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  equites,  besides  their  military 
duties,  they  had  to  act  as  judioes  or  jurymen  under  ihe  Sempronian 
law  :  under  the  Serrilian  law  the  judices  were  chosen  from  the  senate 
as  weU  as  from  the  equites :  by  the  Glaucian  law  the  equites  alone  per- 
formed the  office,  and  so  on  by  alternate  changes  till  the  iaw  of  Aurelius 
Cotta  (b.c.  70),  by  which  the  judices  were  chosen  from  the  senators, 
equites,  and  tribuni  tersrii.  The  equites  also  farmed  the  public 
revenues.  Those  who  were  engaged  in  this  business  were  called  the 
Publicani;  and  though  Cioero,  who  was  himself  of  the  equestrian 
Older,  speaks  of  these  fanners  as  **  the  flower  of  the  Roman  equites,  the 
ornament  of  the  state,  the  safeguard  of  the  republic"  ('  Pro  Planoio,'  9), 
it  appears  that  they  were  a  set  of  detestable  oppressors,  who  made 
theniselYes  odious  in  all  the  provinces  by  their  avarice  and  rapacity. 

The  equites,  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  already  said, 
gradually  lost  the  marks  of  their  distinctive  origin,  and  became,  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Cicero  for  instanoe,  an  ordo  or  elass  of  persons  as 
distinguished  from  the  senate  and  the  plebe.  They  had  paitioular 
seats  assigned  to  them  in  the  circus  and  the  theatre.  The  mgfgn^a^  of 
their  rank»  in  addition  to  the  horse,  were,  a  golden  ring  and  the  an- 
gustus  clavus,  or  narrow  band>  on  their  dress,  as  distinguished  from  the 
latus  cUvus  or  broad  band  of  the  senators  :  the  two  last  iiMrigwin  leem 
to  have  remained  after  the  former  oeaJsed  to  possess  its  original  and 
distinctive  character. 

EQUITY,  according  to  the  definition  given  by  Aristotle,  is  <<the 
rectilioation  of  the  law,  when,  by  reason  of  its  universality,  it  is 
deficient;  for  this  ia  the  reason  that  all  things  are  not  determined  by 
law,  because  it  is  impossible  that  a  law  should  be  enaeted  oonoeming 
some  things ;  so  that  there  is  need  of  a  decree  or  decision ;  for  of  the 
indefinite  the  rule  also  is  indefinite  :  as  ankong  Lesbian  builders  the 
rule  is  leaden,  for  the  rule  is  altered  to  suit  the  figure  oi  the  stone, 
and  is  not  fixed,  and  so  is  a  decree  or  decision  to  suit  the  circnmstanceSb" 
{Ltkic8,  B.  V.  o.  01,  Oxford  trana)  "  Equity/'  sap  Blackstone, ''  in  its 
true  and  genuine  meaning,  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of  all  law ;  positive 
law  is  construed  and  rational  law  is  made  by  it.  In  this  respect, 
equity  is  synonymous  with  justice ;  in  that,  to  the  true  and  sound 
interpretation  of  the  rula"  According  to  Qrotius,  equity  is  the 
correction  of  that  wherein  the  law,  by  reason  ol  its  genmlity,  is 
deficient. 

Until  jurisprudence  has  become  really  a  scienoe  bssed  on  settled 
principles,  some  such  jurisdiction  as  our  earlier  law-writers  have 
attributed  to  the  courts  of  equity  is  necessary  to  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  England  it  deserved  the 
humorous  description  given  by  Selden  in  his  '  Table  Talk : '  "  Equity 
in  law  is  the  same  that  spirit  is  in  religion,  what  every  one  pleases  to 
make  it;  sometimes  they  go  according  to  conscience,  sometimes 
according  to  law,  sometimes  according  to  the  rule  of  court.  Equity  is 
a  roguiiih  thing ;  for  law  we  have  a  measure,  know  what  to  trust  to ; 
equity  is  aocoixling  to  the  conscience  of  him  that  is  chancellor,  and  as 
that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so  is  equity.  It  is  all  one  as  if  they  should 
make  the  standard  for  the  measure  we  call  a  foot  a  chancellor's  foot; 
what  an  uncertain  measure  would  this  be  1  One  chancier  has  a  long 
foot,  another  a  short  foot,  a  third  an  indifferent  foot :  it  is  the  same 
thing  in  the  chancellor's  conscience." 

This  uncertainty  has  however  long  ccMed  in  that  branch  of  our  law 
which  is  expressed  by  the  term  Equity,  and,  from  successive  decisions, 
rules  as  strict  and  principles  as  fixed  have  been  framed  and  established 
in  our  courts  of  equity  as  in  our  courts  of  law.  Kew  cases,  it  is  true, 
may  and  do  arise,  but  they  are  decided  upon  these  ascertained  rules 
and  principles,  and  not  from  the  notions  of  the  judge  as  to  what  may 
be  reasonable  or  just  in  the  particular  case  before  bim  Nothing  in 
fact  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the  chancellor  say,  that  whatever 
may  be  his  own  opinion,  he  is  bound  by  the  authorities,  that  is,  by 
the  decisions  of  his  predecessors  in  ofiice  and  those  of  the  other  judges 
in  equity ;  that  he  will  not  shake  any  settled  rule  concerning  property, 
&c.,  it  being  for  the  common  good  that  these  should  be  certain  and 
known,  however  ill-founded  the  first  resolution  may  have  been. 

In  its  enlarged  sense,  equity  answers  precisely  to  the  definition  of 
justice,  or  natural  law  (as  it  is  called),  aa  given  in  the  *  Pandects ' 
(lib.  i.  tit.  1, 1, 10,  11);  and  it  is  remarkable  that  subsequent  writers 
on  this  8o-caUe<l  natural  law,  and  also  the  authors  of  modem  treatises 
on  the  doctrine  of  equity,  as  adminij»tered  in  the  English  courts,  have, 
with  scarcely  any  exception,  cited  the  above  passage  from  Aristotle  as 
a  definition  of  equity  in  our  peculiar  sense  of  a  separate  jurisdiction. 
But  according  to  this  general  definition  every  court  is  a  court  of 
equity,  of  which  a  familiar  instance  occiurs  in  the  construction  of 
statutes,  which  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  law  constantly 
interpret  aooording  to  the  spirit,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  equity,  not  the 
strict  letter.  ^     j> 

It  is  hardly  poasible  to  define  equity  as  now  admimstered  in  this 
country,  or  to  make    it  intelligible  otherwise  than    by  a   minute 


eniuneration  of  the  matters  cognisable  in  the  oourta  in  which  it  m 
administered  in  its  restrained  and  qualified  sense.  "  It  is  no  longer,* 
says  Sir  James  Hackintosh  in  his  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  "  in  ti»e 
acceptation  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  Elnghsh  juriisprudenoe,  to  be 
confounded  with  that  moral  equity  which  generally  oorrect«  the 
unjust  operation  of  law,  and  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
synon^-mous  in  the  days  of  Seld^n  and  Bacon.  It  is  a  part  of  laws 
formed  from  usages  and  deteiminations  which  sometimes  differ  frvtn 
what  is  called  common  law  in  its  subjects,  but  chiefly  varies  frota  it 
in  its  mode  of  proof,  of  trial,  and  of  relief.** 

In  this  country  the  remedies  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  and  for  the 
enforcement  of  rights  are  distinguished  into  two  classes,  lA«se  «i&io4 
are  adminitUred  tn  cottrtt  of  lav,  and  those  which  are  adwnulered  ia 
eovrts  of  equity  /  the  former  are  called  legal  rights  and  wrooga,  the 
latter  equitable.  Equity  jurisdiction  may  Uierefore  properly  be  defined 
as  that  portion  of  remedial  justice  whi<di  is  administered  by  a  court 
of  equity  as  distinguished  from  a  court  of  law,  from  which  a  court 
of  equity  differs  mainly  in  the  subject  matters  of  which  it  takes  cogni- 
zance and  in  its  mode  of  procedure  and  remedies. 

Courts  of  comuKHi  law  in  this  country  proceed  by  certain  prescribed 
forms  of  action  alone,  and  give  relief  on|y  according  to  the  particular 
exigency  of  such  actions,  by  a  general  and  unqualified  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant.  There  are  many  cases,  however,  in  which 
a  simple  judgment  for  either  party,  without  qualifications  or  eonditioDs, 
or  peculiar  arrangements,  will  not  do  enUre  justice.  Some  modificar 
tions  of  the  rights  of  both  parties  may  be  required;  some  restninta 
on  one  side,  or  the  other,  or  perhaps  on  both ;  some  qnalifisatiQna  or 
conditions  present  or  future,  temporary  or  permanent,  to  be  annexed 
to  the  exercise  ol  ri^ts,  or  the  rsdrsas  of  injuries.  To  •j^rxunpHali 
such  objects  the  courts  of  law  in  this  country  have  no  machinery : 
according  to  their  present  constitution  they  can  only  adjudieate  by  a 
simple  judgment  between  the  parties.  Such  prescribed  forme  oi 
actions  are  not  confined  to  our  own  system  of  laws;  they  were  known 
in  the  civil  law,  and  the  party  could  apply  them  only  to  their  original 
purposes.  In  other  oases  he  had  a  special  remedy.  Courts  of  equity, 
however,  are  not  so  restrained ;  they  adjudicate  by  decree  pronounced 
upon  a  statement  of  his  case  by  the  phontiff,  and  the  answer  of  the 
defendant  given  in  upon  oath,  and  the  evidence  of  witnsssci,  together, 
if  necessary,  with  the  evidence  ol  all  parties,  alK>  given  upon  oatb. 
These  decrees  are  so  adjusted  as  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the 
particular  case,  and  they  vary,  qualify,  restrain,  and  model  the  remedy 
so  as  to  suit  it  to  mutual  and  advene  eliums,  and  the  real  and  sub- 
stantial rights  ol  all  the  parties  so  far  as  sodi  rights  are  acknowUdj^d 
by  the  established  rules  of  equity. 

The  courts  of  equity  bring  before  them  aU  the  parties  interested  in 
the  subject  matter  cj  the  suit,  and  adjust  the  rights  of  all  however 
numerous ;  whereas  oourts  of  law  in  this  country  sre  compelled  bj 
their  con^itution  to  limit  their  inquiry  to  the  litigating  parties, 
although  other  persons  may  be  interested :  that  is,  they  pve  a  complete 
remedy  in  damages  or  otherwise  for  the  particular  wrong  in  question 
as  between  the  parties  to  the  action,  though  such  remedy  is  obviously 
in  many  cases  an  incomplete  adjudication  upon  the  general  rights  ol 
the  parties  to  the  action,  and  ^Is  altgether  as  to  other  persons,  not 
parties  to  the  action,  who  yet  may  be  interested  in  the  result  or  in 
the  subject  matter  in  dispute. 

Perhaps  the  most  general  as  well  as  the  most  preeise  description  of 
a  court  of  equity  is  the  outline  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the 
'  Encydopsedia  Am^cana,'  which  he  afterwards  filled  up  in  his  weU- 
known  Treatise  on  Equity.  It  is  this — that  a  court  of  equity  has  juris- 
diction in  oases  where  a  plain,  adequate,  and  complete  remedy  cannot 
be  had  in  the  common  law  courts^  The  remedy  must  be  fiam,  for 
if  it  be  doubtful  and  obscure  at  law,  equity  will  assert  a  jurisdictiaii. 
It  must  be  adequaU,  for  M  at  law  it  ^  short  of  what  the  party  is 
entitled  to,  that  founds  a  jurisdiction  in  equity;  and  it  must  be 
complete,  that  is,  it  must  attain  the  full  end.  and  justice  ol  the  case, 
it  must  reach  the  whole  mischief  and  secure  the  whole  right  ol  the 
party  present  and  future,  otherwise  equity  will  interpose  and  give 
relief.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  is  somstimss  eoneiirrent 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law ;  sometimes  assistant  to  it ; 
and  sometimes  exclusive.  It  exercises  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  esses 
where  the  rights  are  purely  of  a  legal  nature,  but  where  other  and 
more  efficient  aid  is  required  than  a  court  of  law  can  afford.  In  some 
of  these  cases  courts  of  law  formerly  refused  all  redress,  but  now  will 
grant  it.  For  strict  law  comprehending  established  rules,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  equity  being  called  into  action  when  the  purposes  of 
justice  rendered  an  exception  to  those  rules  necessary,  successive 
exceptions  on  the  same  grounds  became  the  foundation  of  a  general 
principle,  and  could  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  singular  interposition. 
Thus  law  and  equity  are  in  continual  progression,  and  the  former  is 
constantly  gaining  gruimd  upon  the  latter.  Every  new  and  extra- 
ordinary interposition  is  by  length  of  time  converted  into  an  old  role ; 
a  great  part  of  what  is  now  strict  law  was  formerly  considered  as 
equity,  and  the  equitable  decisions  of  this  age  wiU  nnavoidafa^  be 
ranked  under  the  strict  law  of  the  next.  (Prol  Millar's  '  View  ol  the 
English  Government.')  But  the  juxisdioiion  having  been  qnce  justly 
acquired  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  snch  redress  aft  law,  it  is 
not  now  reUnquished  by  the  courts  of  equity. 

The  most  common  exercise  ol  the  concurrent  jnrisdictktt  is  in 
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OBfies  of  flusoounty  acoideni,  dower,  fraud,  mistake,  partnerBlup,  aad 
partition.  In  xtumy  caaes  which  £all  under  these  headsi  and  especially 
in  some  cases  of  fraud,  mistake,  and  accident,  courts  of  law  oannci 
and  do  not  afford  any  redress  :  in  others  they  do,  but  not  in  so  oom* 
plete  a  manner  as  a  court  of  equity. 

A  court  of  equity  is  also  assistant  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  law  in  cases  where  the  latter  have  no  like  authority.  It  will  remove 
legal  impediments  to  the  fair  decision  of  a  question  depending  at  law, 
as  by  restraining  a  party  from  improperly  setting  up,  at  a  trial,  some 
title  or  claim  which  would  prevent  the  fskir  decision  of  the  question  in 
dispute;  by  compelling  him  to  discover,  upon  his  own  oath,  facts 
which  are  material  tothe  right  of  the  other  party,  but  which  a  court 
of  law  cannot  compel  him  to  disclose ;  by  perpetuating,  that  is,  by 
taking  and  keeping  in  its  custody,  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  which  is 
in  danger  of  being  lost  before  the  matter  can  be  tried ;  and  bv  pro- 
viding for  the  safety  of  property  in  dispute  pending  litigation,  ft  will 
also  counteract  and  control  fraudulent  judgment^  by  restraining  the 
psrties  from  insisting  upon  them*  ^  ^ 

The  exelusive  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equitv  is  chiefly  exercised 
in  cases  of  merely  equitable  rights,  that  is,  such  rights  as  are  not 
recognised  in  courts  of  law.  Most  cases  of  trust  and  confidence  fall 
under  this  Lead.  This  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  granting 
injunctions  to  prevent  waste  or  irreparable  injury ;  to  seciue  a  settled 
right,  or  to  prevent  vexatious  litigation;  in  appointing  receivers  of 
property  which  is  in  danger  of  being  misapplied;  in  coinpelling  the 
sorrender  o£  secmities  improperly  obtained;  in  preventing  a  party 
from  leaving  the  country  in  order  to  avoid  a  suit ;  in  restraining  any 
undue  exercise  of  a  legal  right ;  in  enforcing  specific  performance  of 
contracts;  in  supplying  the  defective  execution  of  instruments,  and 
reforming,  that  is,  correcting  and  altering  them  according  to  the  real 
intention  of  the  parties,  when  such  intention  can  be  satisfactorily 
proved;  and  in  granting  rehef  in  cases  where  deeds  and  securities 
have  been  lost^ 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  and  various  opinions  have  been 
eipressed  upon  the  question  whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  best 
to  administer  the  whole  of  remedial  justice  in  one  court  or  in  one 
class  of  courts  without  any  separation  or  distinction  of  suits,  or  of 
the  forms  or  modte  of  procedure  and  relief.  Lord  ^acon,  upon  more 
than  one  occasion,  has  expressed  his  decided  opinion  that  a  separation 
of  the  administration  of  equity  from  that  of  the  common  law  is  wise 
and  convenient.  "  All  nations,"  says  he, "  have  equity,  but  some  have 
law  and  equity  mixed  in  the  same  court,  which  is  worse,  and  some 
have  it  distinguished  in  several  courts,  which  is  better;  "*  and  again, 
"  In  some  states,  that  jurisdiction  which  decrees  according  to  equity 
and  moral  right,  and  that  which  decrees  according  to  strict  right,  is 
committed  to  the  same  court;  in  others,  they  are  committed  to 
different  courts.  We  entirely  opine  for  the  separation  of  the  courts ; 
for  the  distinction  of  the  cases  will  not  long  be  attended  to  if  the 
juriddictions  meet  in  the  same  person ;  and  the  will  of  the  judges  will 
then  master  the  law." 

Lord  Hardwicke  held  the  same  opinion.  Lord  Mansfield,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  thought  otherwise,  for  he  endeavoured  to  introduce 
equitable  doctrines  into  the  courts  of  law.  The  old  strictness  has 
however  been  restored.  His  successor.  Lord  Kenyon,  made  use  of 
these  expressions :  "  If  it  had  fallen  to  my  lot  to  form  a  system  of 
jurisprudence,  whether  or  not  I  should  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
establish  different  courts,  with  dift'erent  jurisdictions,  and  governed  by 
different  rules,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say ;  but  influenced  as  I  am  by 
certain  prejudices  that  have  become  inveterate  with  those  who  comply 
with  the  systems  they  find  established,  I  find  that  in  these  courts, 
proceeding  by  different  rules,  a  certain  combined  system  of  juris- 
prudence has  been  framed  most  beneficial  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  which  I  hope  I  may  be  indulged  in  supposing  has  never 
yet  been  equalled  in  Miy  other  country  on  earth.  Our  courts  of  law 
only  consider  legal  rights ;  our  courts  of  equity  have  other  rules,  by 
which  they  sometimes  supersede  strict  legal  rules,  a&d  in  doing  so  they 
act  most  beneficially  for  the  subject."  In  this  country  the  principle 
of  separating  jurisdictions  has  been  largely  acted  up<m.  We  have  our 
courts  of  equity  and  law;  our  bankrupt  and  insolvent  courts,  and 
courts  of  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  jurisdiction ;  indeed,  until  recent 
times,  oiu'  several  courts  of  law  had,  in  principle,  jurisdiction  only 
over  certain  specified  classes  of  suits.  In  countries  governed  by  the 
civil  law,  the  practice  has  in  general  been  the  other  way.  But 
whether  the  one  opinion  or  the  other  be  the  more  correct  in  theory,  the 
system  adopted  by  every  nation  has  been  mainly  influenced  by  the 
peculiarities  of  its  own  institutions,  habits,  and  circumstances,  and  the 
forms  of  its  remedial  justice.  In  all  such  cases  the  separation  or 
union  of  the  equitable  and  legal  jurisdiction  must  be  a  mixed  question 
of  public  policy  and  private  convenience. 

In  some  of  the  American  States,  the  administration  of  law  and 
equity  b  perfectly  distinct ;  in  others  the  administration  of  equity  is 
only  partially  committed  to  distinct  courts ;  in  a  third  class  the  two 
juritidictions  are  vested  in  one  and  the  same  tribimal;  and  in  a  fourth 
there  are  no  courts  exercising  an  equitable  jurisdiction. 

In  most  of  our  colonies  the  governor  is  invested  with  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  chancellor ;  but  in  some  of  the  greatest  importance  where  a 
judicial  establishment  of  some  magnitude  is  maintained,  the  chief  or 
supreme  court  is  invested  with  the  chancery  jurisdiction. 


Tlus  attempt  at  the  exposition  of  the  geneml  principles  of  what  in 
this  country  is  called  equity  seems  to  the  writer  of  this  article  to  be 
better  suited  to  a  work  of  this  nature  than  a  full  description  of  the 
practice  of,  that  is,  the  course  of  proceeding  in,  a  suit  in  a  court  of 
equity.  The  practice  or  procedure  of  any  court  can  hanlly  be  made 
intelligible  to  any  person  but  one  who  knows  something  of  it  by 
experience ;  and  any  technical  description  of  it  is  useless  unless  it  is 
minutely  and  circumstantially  exact.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that 
in  addition  to  some  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  belong  to  th« 
jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity,  all  persons  should  have  some  clear 
notion  of  the  way  in  which  the  matters  in  dispute  between  parties  to 
a  suit  in  equity  are  brought  before  the  court,  and  by  what  kind  of 
proof  or  evidence  they  are  established.  It  may  also  be  useful  that 
persons  should  have  a  general,  and  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  correct  know 
ledge  of  the  different  modes  in  which  such  questions  of  fact  are  put 
in  issue,  and  proved  in  our  courts  of  law  and  equity.  The  following 
short  outline  of  the  coiurse  of  proceeding  in  a  suit  of  chancery,  taken 
in  connection  with  other  articles  in  this  work,  such  as  Crahosllob, 
Cbakce&y,  Dxpoaition,  and  PLSAOnra,  may  probably,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
give  somewhat  more  information  on  the  subject  of  equity  jurisdiction 
than  is  found  in  books  not  strictly  professional. 

A  suit  in  the  courts  of  chancery  is  commenced  by  presenting  « 
petition  to  the  lord  chancellor,  containing  a  statement  of  the  plaintiff's 
case,  and  praying  for  such  reUef  as  he- may  consider  himself  entitled  to 
receive^  This  petition  is  technically  called  a  Bill,  and  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  declaration  at  common  law  [Declaration]  ;  but  if  the  suit  is 
instituted  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  or  a  charity,  or  any  of  the  objects 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  crown,  the  petition  is  in  the  form 
of  a  narrative  of  the  facts  by  the  attorney-general,  and  is  called  an 
Information.  There  is  also  a  petition  termed  an  Information  and  Bill, 
which  is  where  the  attorney-general,  at  the  relation  (that  is,  the 
information)  of  a  third  person  (thence  cslled  the  relator)  informs  the 
court  of  the  fscts  which  he  thinks  are  a  fit  subject  of  inquiry.  The 
practice  which  governs  all  these  proceedings  is  tiie  same.  It  used  to 
be  the  practice  at  the  end  of  the  statement  in  a  bill  to  add  what  w»b 
called  the  interrogating  part,  consisting  of  the  statements  of  the  bill 
thrown  into  the  form  of  distinct  questions,  and  often  expressed  in 
terms  of  great  length  and  particularity.  But  by  a  recent  enactment, 
a  bill  no  longer  contains  interrogatories,  which  may,  however,  if  thought 
requisite,  be  filed  separately.  The  statements  in  tiie  bill  are  not  made 
upon  oath ;  and  further,  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  and  complete  dis- 
covery from  the  defendant,  both  as  regards  the  complaint  and  the 
supposed  defence,  variotis  allegations  are  made  in  many  cases  from 
mere  conjecture,  and  this  practice,  it  has  been  considered  after  much 
laboured  discussion,  tends  to  the  due  administration  of  justice ;  for 
though  doubtless  many  frivolous  suits  are  instituted,  yet,  from  the 
nature  of  cases  of  fraud  and  concealment,  the  plaintiff  is  often  ignorant 
of  the  precise  nature  of  the  case,  and  frames  his  bill  in  various  forms 
so  as  to  elicit  from  the  defendant  a  full  discovery  of  the  truth.  Bills 
of  this  nature  are  called  original  bills,  and  either  may  be  for  discovery 
and  relief,  or  for  discovery  merely. 

When  the  bill  is  placed  on  the  records  of  the  court  it  is  said  to  be 
filed,  and  the  writ  of  subpoena  issues  commaudiug  the  defendant  to 
appear  and  answer  the  allegations  of  the  bill  within  a  certain  time. 

If,  upon  the  face  of  the  bill,  it  should  appear  that  the  plaintiff  is  not 
entitled  to  the  relief  prayed  for  as  against  tne  defendant,  the  defendant 
may  demiu*, — that  is,  demand  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  the 
statement  made  by  the  plaintiff,  whether  the  suit  shall  proceed 
[Demurrer]  ;  and  if  any  cause,  not  apparent  upon  the  bill,  should 
exist  why  the  suit  should  be  either  dismissed,  delayed,  or  barred,  the 
defendant  may  put  in  a  plea,  stating  such  matter,  and  demanding  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  as  in  the  case  of  a  demurrer.  But  if  neither  of 
these  modes  of  defence  are  applicable,  and  the  defendant  cannot  dis- 
claim [Disclaimer],  he  must  answer  upon  oath  the  interrogatories  in 
the  bill  according  to  the  best  of  his  hnwoledge,  rcmanbrancCy  inforvtcUion, 
and  hdUf.  This  mode  of  defence  is  styled  an  Answer.  All  or  any  of 
these  several  modes  of  defence  may  be  used  together,  if  applied  to 
separate  and  distinct  parts  of  the  case  made  by  the  plaintiff. 

In  the  successive  stages  of  a  suit,  references  as  to  the  pleadings,  and 
as  to  facts,  may  be  made  to  the  judges  in  equity  sitting  at  chambers, 
who  conduct  the  routine  part  of  the  business  through  their  chief  cleiks. 
These  references  were  formerly  made  to  the  Masters  of  the  court.  If 
the  defendant  does  not  atfswer  the  bill  with  sufficient  precision,  the 
plaintiff  may  except  to  the  answer  for  insufficiency.  If  the  answer  is 
decided  to  be  insufficient,  the  defendant  must  answer  further. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  during  the  progress  of  the  suit,  from  the 
discovery  of  new  matter,  the  deat£s  and  marriages  of  parties,  and 
other  causes,  the  pleadings  become  defective,  and  in  these  cases  it  is 
necessary  t<f  bring  the  new  matter,  or  parties  becoming  interested, 
before  the  court.  This  is  done  by  means  of  fiuther  statements,  which 
ore  now  introduced  by  way  of  amendments  to  the  bill,  or  by  obtaining 
leave  of  the  court  to  revive  a  suit  which  has  abated,  proceedings  which 
recent  legislation  has  rendered  very  simple  and  rapid.  Formerly  the 
same  thing  was  done  by  fresh  bills,  called  supplemental  bills,  bills  of 
revivor,  or  biUs  of  revivor  and  supplement,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  defect  which  they  were  intended  to  supply. 

Pleas  and  demurrers  are  at  once  argued  before  the  cotirb :  if  allowed, 
the  suit,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  covered  by  the  demurrer  or  plea,  is  at 
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an  end,  though  the  oonrt  will  generally  permit  the  plaintiff  to  amend 
his  biU  where  it  is  not  apparent  from  his  own  statement  that  he  cannot 
make  any  case  against  the  defendant;  otherwise  the  only  object  attained 
by  the  demurrer  or  plea  would  be  to  drive  the  plaintiff  to  file  a  new 
bill,  omitting  or  amending  the  objectionable  part.  But  if  the  demurrer 
or  plea  is  overruled,  the  defendant  is  compelled  to  answer  fully,  just  as 
if  he  had  not  demurred  or  pleaded.    When  the,  answer  is  filed,  the 

Elaintiff,  if  from  the  disclosures  made  he  deems  it  advisable,  may  amend 
is  bill ;  that  is,  erase  such  part  of  his  statements  as  he  no  longer  con- 
siders necessary,  and  insert  other  statements  which  may  appear  neces- 
sary to  sustain  his  case ;  and  the  defendant  must  answer  to  this  new 
matter. 

In  cases  where  the  bill  is  for  discovery  only,  and  in  some  others,  the 
answer  puts  an  end  to  the  suit ;  and  when  the  object  of  the  bill  is  to 
obtain  an  injunction,  which  is  granted  either  upon  affidavits  before 
answer  or  in  default  of  an  answer,  the  suit  is  also  ended,  unless  the 
defendant  desires  to  dissolve  the  injunction.  But  where  a  decree  is 
necessary,  the  case  must  come  on  to  be  heard  either  upon  evidence 
taken  before  the  examiners  of  the  court  or  commissioners  appointed  for 
the  purpose  [Deposition]  ;  or  where  the  plaintiff  considers  the  dis- 
closures in  the  answer  sufficient,  the  cause  is  heard  upon  bill  and 
answer  alone,  without  further  evidence,  and  this  is  at  tiie  plaintifTs 
discretion. 

The  cause  is  heard  in  its  turn  by  the  master  of  the  rolls  or  the  vice- 
chancellors,  if  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  for  the  lord  chan- 
cellor rarely  hears  causes  in  the  first  instance.  [Chakgert.]  If  the 
nature  of  the  suit  admits,  a  final  decree  is  made ;  or  if  any  further 
inquiry  be  necessary,  or  any  accounts  are  to  be  taken,  references  are 
maide  to  the  judge  sitting  at  chambers  for  those  purposes. 

This  is  the  form  of  the  simplest  suit  by  bill  in  equity,  and  is  suffi- 
cient to  point  out  the  successive  steps  necessary  to  be  taken.  For  certain 
coses  of  a  simple  kind  a  still  more  brief  proceeding,  called  a  claim,  has 
recently  been  introduced.  Formerly  suits  were  of  a  far  more  compli- 
cated character.  Many  special  applications  to  the  court  might  become 
necessary  at  various  stages  before  the  cause  was  ripe  for  hearing ;  and 
^e  references  made  to  the  masters,  their  reports  thereon,  hearing  on 
further  directions,  and  fresh  references,  used  frequently  to  consume 
much  time.  Under  the  present  state  of  things,  these  matters  are 
settled  in  a  much  more  prompt  way,  and  most  successful  efforts  have 
been  made  to  simplify  and  shorten  procedure.  The  recent  statute 
15  &  16  Vict.  c.  86,  and  some  others,  have  so  altered  the  practice  that 
the  old  text-books  have  been  nearly  superseded.  Those  who  wish 
for  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  in  a  suit  in  chancery 
may  consult  Darnell's  '  Chancery  Practice/  third  edition. 

The  principal  English  treatises  on  equity  are  those  of  Mr.  Maddock 
and  Mr.  Fonblanque :  the  former  treats  of  his  subject  under  heads 
devoted  to  the  several  subject  matters  cognisable  in  courts  of  equity ; 
the  latter  considers  it  with  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by 
courts  of  law,  as  concurrent,  assistant,  exdusive.  The  American 
treatise  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  vmites  these  two  modes,  and  explains  the 
subject  in  a  masterly  and  scientific  manner. 

EQUITY  OF  REDEMPTION.    [Mortoage.] 

EQUIVALENT  NUMBER.    [Chemical  Equivalents.] 

EQUU'LEUS  (the  Little  Horse),  a  constellation  of  Ptolemy,  sur- 
rounded by  Pegasus,  Vulpecula,  Aquila,  and  Capricomus. 

The  following  are  the  principal  stars. 


Character. 

No.  in  Catalo^c 
of  Flamsteed. 

No.  in  Catalogue 

of  British 

ARsociation. 

Magnitade. 

7 
8 

a 

5 

7 

8 

10 

7350 
7372 
7380 

4 

4 
4 
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EQUU'LEUS  PICTO'RIS  (the  Painter's  Horse,  or  Easel),  a  con- 
stellation of  Lacaille,  situated  close  to  the  principal  star  of  Ai^. 
[Canopub.]     Its  principal  star  (a)  is  583  of  Lacaille,  and  2260  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Association. 
.     ERA.    [iERA.] 

ERASTIANISM.    PSrastus,  in  Bioo.  Dnr.l 

ERATO.    [Muses.] 

ERBIUM ;  (Er.)  a  metal  discovered  by  Mosander  associated  with 
yttria.  Its  properties  are  but  little  known.  Some  of  them  are  as 
follows  :--Its  oxide  becomes  of  a  dark  orange  colour  when  heated  in 
contact  with  the  air,  which  colour  it  loses  with  a  little  weight,  when 
heated  in  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  this  oxide  that  yttria 
owes  its  yellow  colour,  when  prepare  as  hitherto  directed.  The 
sulphate  and  nitrate  of  erbium  are  free  from  colour.  It  has  not  been 
reduced' to  the  metallic  state. 

ERECHTHEIUM,  a  beautiful  Ionic  temple  dedicated  to  Erechtheus, 
built  near  the  western  brow  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  at  the 
time  when  Stuart  visited  the  place  forming  part  of  the  modem  fortress 
of  the  Acropolis.  Connected  with  this  building,  and  placed  on  one 
aide  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  cella,  is  a  tetrasl^le  pseudo-dipteral  lonio 
portico,  in  the  same  style  as  the  portico  of  the  Erechtheium  :  and  on 
the  opposite  side  is  a  small  roofed  building  supported  by  caryatides, 
placed  on  an  elevated  bacement.  [Cartatidbs.]  The  Erechtheitmi  was 
thus,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  remarks,  properly  three  temples  grouped  toge- 


ther, the  whole  presenting  a  singularly  picturesque  group  of  the  most 
studied  irreg^ularity,  though  the  separate  features  are  as  studiously 
symmetrical  The  back  wall  of  the  cella  of  the  Temple  of  Erechtheua 
is  decorated  with  four  semi-colimms  in  antis  engaged  in  the  wall,  and 
of  the  same  order  as  the  portico,  which  is  hexastyle,  and  raised  on  three 
steps,  forming  a  basement  which  runs  round  the  entire  building  with 
its  adjuncts.  In  Stuart's 'Athens,'  the  prothyrum  is  restored,  and 
forms  a  closed  chamber,  for  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
authority.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  prothyrum  was  open,  like 
some  other  Greek  temples,  because,  as  shown  on  Stuart's  plan,  the 
portico  from  its  shallowness  would  be  of  little  use  as  a  covering,  and 
would  also  produce  littie  architectural  effect.  In  the  side  portico, 
called  Minerva  Polias,  which  was  most  probably  constructed  after  the 
Erechtheium,  there  was  no  opportunity  of  producing  a  depth  of  shadow 
by  the  deep  recess  of  an  open  prothyrum,  and  the  architect  accordingly 
appears  to  have  adopted  the  pseudo-dipteral  portico  to  produce  a 
somewhat  similar  effect,  as  well  as  to  gain  a  covered  space  for  those 
who  officiated.  It  wotdd  appear  from  tJ^e  regularity  of  the  plan  of  the 
Temple  of  Erechtheus,  that  it  was  constructed  before  the  other,  and  of 
that  regular  parallelopipedal  figure  most  commonly  employed  in  these 
buildings  ;  and  that  at  a  later  period  the  Pandrosium  was  constructed, 
with  the  portico  on  the  opposite  side  forming  the  entrance  or  vestibule 
to  the  ceUa  of  the  temple,  which  was  formed  from  a  part  of  the  oella 
of  the  Temple  of  Erechtheus,  cut  off  from  the  end  of  that  cella,  which 
was  either  at  that  time  or  previously  lighted  with  windows. 

The  length'of  the  Temple'of  Erechtheus  is  73  feet  2  inches  from  the 
colimms  of  the  portico  to  those  at  the  back  of  the  cella ;  the  width  is 
86  feet  6  inches.  The  depth  of  the  portico  of  Minerva  Polias  is  21 
feet  1  inch,  and  the  width  33  feet  1  inch.  The  Pandrosium  is  18  feet 
4  inches  wide,  and  1 1  feet  9  inches  deep.  (Stuart's  '  Antiquities  of 
Athens,'  edited  by  W.  Kinnard,  arohitect.)  The  columns  of  the  Erech- 
theium are  2  feet  3*8  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  1  foot  11  "2 
inches  at  the  upper  diameter ;  and  those  of  the  Minerra  Polias  2  feet 
6*9  inches,  and  the  upper  2  feet  3*5  inches :  while  the  intercolumnia- 
tions  aro  respectively— Erechtheium  4  feet  7*95  inches,  Minerva  Pobas 
7  feet,  8*19  inches,  although  there  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  inter- 
columns,  which  may  be  the  effect  of  time  and  inaccuracy  in  setting 
them  out  originallv.  The  columns  of  the  Minerva  Polias  are  on  a 
much  lower  level  than  those  of  the  Erechtheium.  The  capitals  of  the 
order  of  these  two  temples  are  very  richly  carved.  The  volutes  are 
very  graceful  [Column],  and  the  spiral  lines  are  elaborately  arranged. 
The  necking  of  the  capital  is  enriched  with  leaves,  as  well  as  with  an 
enriched  ovolo  and  astragals,  and  the  volutes  are  connected  by  an 
enriched  twisted  band  or  guilloche  ornament.  The  shafts  are  fluted 
But  with  regard  to  many  peculiarities  in  the  detail,  we  must  refer  to 
the  plates  in  Stuart's  *  Athens.'  The  entablatures  have  several  of 
their  members  enriched,  and  are  similar  in  design ;  the  bases  of  the 
columns  however  vaiy.  The  height  of  the  columns  of  the  Erechtheium 
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[Plan  of  the  Erechtheium.] 

is  27  feet  7  inches,  and  of  the  Minerva  Polias  25  feet.    The  pilaster  o! 
the  Erechtheium  is  elegantly  decorated,  and  tho  mouldings  and  decorar 
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tiona  are  continued  under  the  architrayes.  The  height  of  the  entabla- 
ture of  the  Erechtheium  is  4  feet  11  inches;  and  the  height  of  the 
Minerva  Polias  is  5  feet  6  inches.  The  rise  in  the  pediment  of  the 
portico  of  the  latter  is  8  feet  4  inches.  The  entablature  of  the  Pan- 
droaium  is  heavy ;  it  is  decorated  with  dentils,  and  also  with  patens  on 
the  upper  face  of  the  architrave.  The  windows  and  doors  diminish  at 
the  top,  and  the  friezes  of  the  porticos  appear  to  have  been  formerly 
decorated^  if  we  may  judge  from  the  remains  of  cramps  and  cramp- 
holes  on  their  faces.  Some  details  respecting  this  building,  not 
published  in  Stuart,  are  given  in  the  '  Erechtheion,'  a  work  on  this 
edi£ce  by  H.  W.  Inwood,  architect,  who  has  imitated  the  Erechtheium 
and  Pandrosium  in  the  external  design  of  part  of  St.  Pancras  Churchy 
London.  Stuart's  '  Athens,'  vol.  ii.^  contains  the  plans,  elevations^ 
sections,  and  details  of  this  building. 

EHEMACAUSIS.  Decay,  Eremacausis  literally  signifies  slow  burn- 
ing ;  that  is,  gradual  oxidation. 

In  popular  language,  the  word  decay  is  expressive  of  the  constant 
retrogressive  change  of  which  matter  is  susceptible.  The  crumbling 
walk  of  an  old  niin,  the  few  hollow  trunks  in  its  vicinity,  and  the 
traces  of  life  that  once  animated  the  scene,  are  familiar  examples  of  a 
state  of  things  that  is  somewhat  loosely  expressed  by  the  term  decay. 
A  dead  animal,  imder  ordinary  circumstances,  soon  commences  to  alter 
in  colour^  noxious  odours  are  emitted  from  it,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to 
the  eyes  and  nose  of  the  observer  sufficient  to  indicate  that  a  consider- 
able change  from  the  normal  condition  of  the  animal  is  taking  place. 
This  change  is  generally  denoted  by  the  word  decay,  and  consists  in 
the  gradual  wasting  or  burning  away  of  the  animal  by  the  chenUecU 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  by  which  all  parts  of  it,  except  bones, 
are  slowly  and  aJmovt  entirely  resolved  into  gaseous  compoimds.  Old 
walls  crumble  away,  not  by  true  decay,  not  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  but  principally  by  the  mechanical  action  of  wind 
and  rain. 

In  order  therefore  to  avoid  much  ambiguity,it  has  long  been  the  practice 
in  scientific  treatises,  and  is  now  becoming  the  general  custom,  to 
indicate  decay  proper  by  the  term  eremacausis.  This  term  has  also 
the  advantage  of  perfectly  describing  what  is  known  to  take  place. 

EremanauHiB,  fermentation,  and  combustion,  are  phenomena  that  are 
frequently  very  intimately  associated ;  but  no  difficulty  will  be  found 
in  assigning  to  each  its  proper  limits,  if  it  be  remembered,  first,  that 
fermentation  is  simply  a  rearrangement  of  the  constituents  of  a  com- 
pound ;  second,  that  eremacausis  is  a  slow  oxidation  of  the  compotmd 
at  common  temperatures ;  and  third,  that  combustion  is  rapid  oxidation 
of  a  compound  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  pzY>duoe  light. 
[Combustion;  FEBME^rr.] 

The  natural  processes  of  fermentation  and  eremacausis  may  be  not 
inaptly  compared  with  the  artificial  processes  of  dry  distillation  and 
combustion.  In  the  manufacture  of  gas,  for  example,  coal  is  heated 
in  closed  vessels  (that  is,  it  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation),  when  a 
rearrangement  of  the  constituents  of  the  coal  takes  place,  and  coal-gas, 
coal-tar,  coke,  &c.,  result.  When,  however,  coal  is  burned  in  a  common 
stove,  then  the  same  kind  of  change  is  produced  as  occurs  in  erema- 
causis, namely,  a  combination  of  the  constituents  of  the  coal  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  but  the  process  goes  on  at  a  sufficiently  rapid  rate 
and  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  produce  light,  and  is  there- 
fore denominated  combustion. 

Eremacausis  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  Few  minerals  are  acted  upon  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
even  when  this  action  does  take  place  the  change  is  never  a  retro- 
gressive one.  Iron  pyrites,  for  example,  a  compoimd  of  sulphur  and 
iron  (FeSJ,  undeigoes  slow  oxidation  on  exposure  to  air,  but  the  re- 
sulting compound,  sulphate  of  iron  (FeO,SO,)i  is  more  complex  than 
the  pyrites. 

Animals  and  vegetables  grow  or  are  built  up  by  virtue  of  certain 
influences  which  are  sometimes  aggregated  imder  the  name  vital  force  ; 
and  when  these  influences  cease,  not  only  does  the  progressive  action 
terminate,  but  eremacausis  commences,  especially  if  air  and  moisture 
are  present.  Organised  bodies  are  composed  of  matters  called  proxi- 
mate principles.  Such  are,  in  vegetables,  starch,  cellulose,  gluten, 
sugar,  &c.,  while  in  animals  some  of  these  principles  form  fat,  others 
blood,  &c  These  proximate  principles  are  again  composed  of  other 
substances,  called  ultimate  principles  or  elements.  The  elements 
necessary  to  notice  here,  are  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 
Organised  bodies  get  these  elements  from  the  inorganic  world,  that  is, 
from  the  earth  and  atmosphere.  Vegetables  get  carbon  from  carbonic 
acid  (COJ,  a  gas,  composed  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  always  present 
in  the  air ;  hydrogen  and  oxygen  they  chiefly  obtain  from  water,  and 
nitrogen  from  various  sources,  though  the  ultimate  but  indirect  source 
is,  no  doubt,  the  atmosphere,  of  which  four-fifths  are  nitrogen.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  elements,  vegetables  contain  bone-forming  material  (phos- 
phate of  lime,  &c.),  which  they  have  obtained  by  their  roots  dii^actly 
from  the  earth,  and  which  material,  after  having  performed  its  office  of 
building  up  the  animal  skeleton,  is  again  returned  to  the  earth  without 
going  through  re-composition,  or  decomposition.  Some  animals  derive 
the  elements  enumerated,  by  feeding  upon  vegetables ;  whilst  others 
derive  these  principles  more  directly  by  feeding  upon  animals.  Thus 
are  animal  and  vegetable  organisms  b\iilt  up,  but  at  every  step  the 
combination  of  forces  above  alluded  to,  is  essential,  and  its  action  con- 
Bute  chiefly  in  the  production  of  complex  compoundJa  from  more  simple 
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ones ;  hence  it  might  be  expected  that  the  elements  composing  these 
complex  compounds  having  been,  so  to  speak,  drawn  out  of  their  first 
and  most  stable  condition,  should  have  a  tendency  to  return  to  that 
state  in  which  the  forces  that  operated  upon  them  are  eitlier  removed  or 
altered  m  direction.  Such  is  indeed  the  case,  and  this  retrogressive 
change,  or  eremacausis,  soon  commences  after  the  cessation  of  life,  and 
goes  on  at,  according  to  circumstances,  a  slow  or  rapid  rate.  In  illus- 
tration of  eremacausis  let  us  follow  the  element  carbon  through  one 
or  two  of  its  circles  of  usefulness.  Ilirown  into  the  atmosphere^ 
from  the  combustion  of  coal  or  wood,  under  the  form  of  carbonic, 
acid,  it  is  absorbed  and  assimilated  by  plants,  the  oxvgen  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  being  returned  to  the  air.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  will 
probably  die  when  winter  comes,  and  then  will  either  undergo  thorough 
or  partial  eremacausis,  the  carbon  being  eitiier  slowlv  but  completely 
burnt  into  carbonic  acid  and  returned  into  the  atmosphere,  or  partially 
oxidised  and  converted  into  humus,  or  vegetable  mould. 

Other  parts  of  the  plant  are  perhaps  eaten  by  man  or  the  lower 
animals,  and  their  carbon  thus  becomes  part  of  an  animal  body, 
there  to  do  duty  imtil  chemical  affinity,  under  the  form  of  erema- 
causis, once  more  restores  the  carbon  to  the  air  as  carbonic  acid,  only 
to  pass  again  through  the  same  cycle  of  changes. 

The  three  remaining  chief  elements  of  organised  bodies  are  also 
affected  by  eremacausis,  the  hydrogen  being  converted  into  water,  and 
the  nitrojgen,  either  into  nitnc  acid  or  ammonia,  while  the  oxygen 
escapes  either  as  water  or  carbonic  acid. 

Eremacausis  appears  essentially  to  precede  and  determine  the  pro- 
cesses of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  and  hence,  if  organic  sub- 
stances be  rigidly  excluded  from  contact  with  oxygen,  they  cannot  be 
subject  to  either  of  these  processes ;  since  eremacausis  can  only  occur 
in  Uie  presence  of  free  oxygen.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  to 
preserve  meat  and  vegetables  in  all  their  original  freshness,  by  enclosing 
them  in  air-tight  canisters,  from  which  atmospheric  air  has  been 
carefully  expelled.  If  the  smallest  trace  of  air  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  canisters  or  in  the  pores  of  the  enclosed  substances,  eremacausis 
commences,  and  determines  putrefaction,  which  latter  process,  once 
commenced,  is  scarcely  retarded  by  exclusion  of  air,  and  thus  it  is  that 
meats  carelessly  preserved  are  found,  on  opening  ti^e  cases,  to  be  utterly 
putrid.    [Ferment;  Putbepaction.] 

ERQOT,  Medical  Uaez  of,  £h[got  is  a  name  bestowed  upon  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  the  seed  of  several  cweal  grains,  but  most  frequently  ol 
the  rye,  which  resembles  a  spur,  or  horn ;  hence,  likewise,  termed 
Seetde  comtUvm,  or  spu/rred  rye.  Even  the  common  ire-graas  is  liable 
to  its  attacks,  and  moro  ramy  some  cyperaceous  pluits.  A  partial 
list  of  these  is  given  in  the  papers  of  Smith,  Quekett,  and  Bauer,  in 
'  Trans,  of  Jjinngan  Society,'  vol  xviii  pp.  449-482,  and  a  more  com- 
plete one  by  Phoebus  (Deutschl.  Eryptogam.  Giftegewachse.  Berlin, 
18S8).  Whether  this  state  of  the  grain  be  merely  an  altered  condition 
of  the  pistil,  or  the  result  of  the  puncture  of  insects,  or  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fungus,  is  doubtful ;  but  the  best  authorities  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  fungus.  (See  Mr.  Bauer^s  paper  on  the  Uredo  fcsHda 
'  Supplement  to  the  Penny  Magazine,'  Maroh,  1838.)  De  CandoUe  con- 
siders the  fungus  to  be  the  Sderotiwn  davus.  It  is  termed  Spermoedia 
clavus  bv  Fries ;  SphaceUa  Segetum  by  L^villd ;  Ergotatia  aJboriifaciau 
by  Quekett;  Hymemda  clavus  by  Corda;  and,  lastly,  Oidium  aborti- 
faciens  (see  Lindley,  'Medical  and  CEconomicid  Botany,'  p.  14),  by 
Berkeley,  who  considers  it  analogous  to  the  parasitic  fungus  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  vines.  The  eipur  is  of  variable  length,  from  a  few  lines  to 
two  inches,  and  is  from  two  to  four  lines  in  thickness ;  when  large, 
only  a  few  grains  in  each  ear  are  affected ;  when  small,in  general  all  of 
them  are  diseased.  In  colour  the  exterior  or  husk  is  of  a  bluish-black 
or  violet  hue,  with  two  or  three  streaks  of  dotted  gray ;  the  interior  is 
of  a  dull  wMtish  or  gray  tint.  It  is  spedfically  lighter  than  water, 
which  affords  a  criterion  for  distinguishing  sound  from  tunted  grain. 
When  fresh  it  is  tough  and  flexible,  but  brittle  and  easily  pulverised 
when  dry.  The  powder  is  apt  to  attract  moisturo,  which  impairs  its 
properties.  Time  also  completely  dissipates  its  peculiar  quahtiee.  A 
snudl  Acaru8  attacks  it.  It  is  more  potent  in  proportion  to  its 
freshness.  "  It  has  a  disagreeable  heavy  smell  (which  being  analogous 
to  that  of  many  fungi,  strengthens  the  opinion  that  it  belongs  to  that 
class  of  vegetable  substances),  a  nauseous,  slightly  acrid  taste,  and 
imparts  both  its  taste  and  smell  to  water  and  idoohol.  Bread  which 
contains  it  is  defective  in  firmness,  liable  to  become  moist,  and  oracks 
and  crumbles  soon  after  being  taken  from  the  oven."    [Ebgotin.] 

Bread  prepared  from  grain  which  has  a  large  admixture  of  the  spur 
occasions  very  distressing  and  often  fatal  effects,  which  are  shown 
moro  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  quantity  present  in  the  food,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  those  who  use  it  are  placed.  These  effects 
have  been  observed  to  be  most  serious  in  seasons  of  scarcity, 
when  they  produce  dreadful  disease — the  Raphanet  of  Linnaeus, 
CuUen,  and  other  nosologists.  The  symptoms  which  result  from 
spurred  grain,  when  used  for  a  considerable  time,  aro  of  two  distinct 
kinds,  one  of  a  nervous  naturo,  characterised  by  violent  spasmodic 
convulsions,  the  other  a  disordered  state  of  the  constitution,  which 
terminates  in  the  peculiar  disease  called  Gkmgrsena  ustilaginea,  or  dir 
gangrone.  A  single  dose  of  the  spur,  not  diluted  by  admixture  wita 
sour  flour,  excites  effects  which  vary  according  to  the  quantity  taken 
and  the  state  of  the  person,  and  aro  chiefly  Umited  to  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal,  if  the  dose  be  small ;  but  if  so  much  as  two 
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drachmfl  be  taken,  it  causes  giddinesB,  headache,  flushed  face,  pain 
and  spasmB  in  the  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  colic,  purging, 
and  a  sense  of  weariness  and  weight  in  the  limbs.  In  the  ease  of 
parturient  females,  when  given  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  labour,  it  is 
admitted  by  most  practitioners  and  writers  to  produce  specific  effects, 
and  to  expedite  the  labour  in  a  very  marked  manner.  It  is  by  some 
persons  alleged  to  produce  hurtful  efiects  upon  the  chUd;  but  such 
consequences  probably  occur  only  when  it  has  been  used  at  an  ^proper 
stage  of  the  labour ;  or  when  it  ought  not  to  have  been  employed 
under  any  circumstances.  The  rules  for  its  employment  are  g^ven 
in  works  devoted  to  obstetrics,  to  which  we  refer.  It  has  likewise 
been  recommended  in  monorrhagia  and  in  leucorrhoea,  against  the 
former  of  which  it  is  most  useful  when  dependent  on  debili^. 

The  extraordinary  effects  of  the  ergot  of  rye  have  made  it  the  subject 
of  experiments  in  medicine.  It  has  consequenUy  become  an  article  of 
comnLerce  as  a  drug,  and  imported  from  the  Continent.  By  an  atten- 
tive observation  of  the  dremnstances  which  favour  this  disease  in  the 
rye,  it  might  be  profitable  to  cultivate  the  plant  expressly  for  the  eigot 
it  produces.  The  seed  which  grows  on  the  same  ear  with  the  eigot 
might  be  selected  for  seed,  and  a  cold  wet  soil,  with  an  ungenial  asp^, 
might  be  chosen  as  most  likely  to  perpetuate  the  disease,  or  steeping 
the  most  healthy  seeds  in  water  in  which  the  sporidia  of  the  oidium 
aborHfaeien$  are  contained,  will,  when  planted,  propagate  the  diseased 
form  of  the  grain.  The  ergot  is  sold  by  druggists  at  from  lOs.  to  20s. 
per  otmce,  so  that,  if  only  a  pound  of  ergot  could  be  collected,  it  would 
be  worth  more  than  the  produce  in  sound  grain  of  an  acre  of  the  best 
land.  At  all  events,  it  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  picking  out  €ke 
ergot  from  the  rye,  where  it  is  infected,  and  it  is  easily  discovered, 
before  reaping,  from  its  prominence  and  black  colour. 

The  nervous  symptoms  arising  from  the  use  of  bread  formed 
of  spurred  rye,  may  in  general  be  cured  by  emetics,  laxatives, 
and  frequent  small  doses  of  opium,  provided  this  treatment  be 
adopted  in  reasonable  time,  and  the  unwholesome  food  completely 
withdrawn. 

The  tendency  to  dry  gangrene  is  to  be  combatted  by  the  use 
of  cinchona  and  cordials,  with  local  applications  to  the  part  threat- 
ened. The  noxious  food  must  be  completely  relinquished.  (Christison 
'  On  Poisons.') 

This  diseased  condition  of  the  seeds  of  certain  grasses  is  also  a 
matter  of  very  great  agricultural  importance;  its  prevalence  being 
the  probable  cause  of  much  of  the  abortion  of  which  dairy  herds  are 
sometimes  the  subject.  A  writer  in  the  'Agricultural  Gkusette '  thus 
refers  to  the  matter : — "  In  the  western  climate  of  this  kingdom,  the 
existence  of  this  disease  in  the  grasses  of  our  pastures  is  by  no  means 
unconmion  in  the  autumn  of  the  vear.  An  examination  of  the  seed 
stems  of  our  meadows  will  generally  give  evidence  of  the  disease,  but 
it  ii  only  when  it  is  abundant  that  its  influence  is  so  manifest. 
Unfortimately  much  of  the  grass  land  in  the  moist  climate  of  the 
west  is  too  frequently  the  cause  of  trouble  and  loss  hy  causing  the 
abortion  of  the  cows  fed  thereon.  The  disease  is  seldom  found  upon 
grass  land  which  has  been  mown  in  the  same  season,  and  even  when  it 
is  found  its  occurrence  is  so  ca.sual  as  to  be  of  little  importance.  The 
land  which  has  been  grazed  during  the  summer  is  that  upon  which 
the  ergo^Jsed  grass  is  found  to  exist  most  abtmdantly,  because  the 
stock  having  avoided  the  seed  stems,  these  have  been  enabled  to 
fulfil  their  special  functions  and  produce  seed  which  has  subsequently 
become  diseased.  It  is  clear  that  if  prevention  is  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at,  this  will  be  best  attidned  by  keeping  breeding  stock  from 
land  thus  bearing  a  diseased  produce.  This  may  be  accomplished  on 
the  majority  of  farms  by  removing  the  breeding  cows  and  heifers  from 
their  summer  pastiurage,  say  in  July,  and  keeping:  them  afterwards 
upon  land  which  had  been  mown  that  season.  The  removed  of  the 
stock  should  not  be  delayed  until  any  case  of  abortion  has  positively 
occurred,  becaiise,  that  having  once  commenced  it  rapidly  spreads 
through  any  herd,  and  often  in  opposition  to  every  care.  As 
soon  as  there  is  seed  formed  upon  the  seed-stems  of  the  grara,  the 
prudent  breeder  may  take  notice  of  danger,  and  his  wisest  policy  will 
undoubtedly  be  to  put  his  cows  and  heifers  upon  the  after-grass. 
There  are  very  many  districts  where  the  climate,  from  being  diy,  does 
not  render  this  precaution  necessary,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are 
numerous  tracts  of  land  where  the  moisture  of  the  climate  acts  upon 
the  grass  seeds,  and  favours  the  growth  of  ergotised  grass,  and  such 
land  is  noted  for  the  difficulty  experienced  in  keeping  the  stock  m 
proper  breeding  order.  The  age  of  the  foetus  appears  to  be  a  matter 
of  small  importance,  for  it  varies  from  two  months  upwards  at  the 
time  when  the  abortion  takes  place.  Some  stock  are  much  more 
sensitive  to  influences  of  this  kind  than  others,  and  this  is  doubtless 
dependant  upon  their  health  and  vigour;  and  thus  stock  which  are 
weU  bred,  t.c.,  nearly  related,  are  more  liable  to  injury  in  this  way 
than  those  which  are  inferior  in  this  respect :  for  although  by  judicious 
breeding  we  miprove  the  general  character  of  an  animal,  yet  at  the 
same  time  this  altered  character  is  generally  accompanied  by  dimioished 
rigoiu".  " 

"  This  explains  how  the  best  bred  cows  and  heifers  wiU  often  throw 
•A^tr  ^^^'  whilst  some  common  stock  about  which  the  breeder  is 
mdi^rent  will  frequently  escape,  althou^  their  treatment  and  food 
may  be  similar,  and  each  may  have  partaken  of  'this  ergotised  grass. 
Knowmg  as  we  do  the  action  of  this  diseased  form  of  grass  seed,  it 


becomes  highly  important  that  we  should  in  this  way  avoid  a  cause  so 
prolific  of  trouble  and  loss  to  many  of  our  best  breeders." 

ER(K)TIN  is  an  active  principle  contained  in  ergot*  [Ebgot,  Kit. 
HiBT.  Dtv.]  It  may  be  prepared  by  the  following  process,  advantage 
being  taken  of  its  insolubility  in  water  or  ether  and  its  solubility  in 
alcohoL  Powdered  eigot  is  first  thoroughly  exhausted  with  ether  by 
percolation,  to  get  rid  of  fatty  matter ;  it  is  then  digested  in  boOiiig 
alcohol,  filtered,  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an 
extract,  and  the  extract  treated  with  water,  which  leaves  the  eigotin 
undissolved. 

Ergotin  has  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and,  when  warmed,  a  peculiar, 
unpleasant  odour.  It  is  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies  from  which  it  ii 
precipitated  unchanged  on  addition  of  dilute  adds.  Strong  sulpborie 
and  acetic  acids  also  dissolve  it,  dilution  with  water  causing  it  to  be 
again  thrown  down.  It  is  infusible,  and  in  contact  with  the  air  buma 
with  a  peculiar  odour.  Nitric  add  decomposes  eigotin. 
'  Under  the  name  of  Bonjean'a  Ergotin,  there  occurs  in  phannacy  a 
preparation  obtained  by  digesting  the  aqueous  extract  in  alcohol 
and  evaporating  the  solution  to  a  proper  consistencd.  As  ergotio, 
properly  so  called,  is  in  the  pure  state  msoluble  in  water,  it  fdlows 
that  Bonjean's  preparation  must  owe  its  activitj  dther  to  some 
other  substance  than  ergotin,  or  that  in  the  process  for  obtaimng 
the  aqueous  extract,  the  ergotin  is  rendered  soluble  in  water  by  the 
presence  of  other  bodies  in  the  ezgot. 

Eiigotm  is  a  poison,  slow  but  deadly. 

ERIDANUS  (the  river  Eridanus),  a  constellation  first  mentioned 
by  Aratus,  who  calls  it  Eridanus.  Hyginus  states  it  to  have  been 
from  the  Nile,  and  assigns  a  reason  [Canofus]  ;  but  the  scholiast  on 
Aratus  states  this  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Uie  Egyptians.  In  the 
heavens  it  is  a  winding  stream,  not  very  well  marked  by  stars, 
extending  from  a  l^ght  star  (a)  of  the  first  magnitude,  colled  Acher- 
nes,  and  situated  near  the  southern  port  of  Phoenix,  past  the  feet  of 
Cetus,  and  ending  at  the  star  Rigel  in  Orion.  Its  prindpal  stars  are 
as  follows ; — 
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ERIOMETER,  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  for 
measuring  the  diameter  of  minute  fibres,  such  as  those  of  wool, 
whence  the  name  (from  fpioy,  wool,  and  ftirpoy,  a  measure). 

If  we  gently  breathe  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  or  scatter  some  very 
fine  powder  upon  it,  such  as  Lyeopodium  dust,  and  look  through  it  at 
the  sun  or  a  candle,  a  number  of  rings  of  colour  will  be  seen.  There 
will  be  first  round  the  luminous  source  a  light  area,  terminating  in  a 
reddish  dark  margin ;  then  a  ring  of  bluish  green,  succeeded  by  a  red 
ring,  and  these  two  last  colours  will  be  repeated  several  times  if  the 
particles  are  uniform  in  diameter.  The  effect  is  something  like  that 
produced  by  a  halo  roimd  the  sun  or  moon.  As  the  diameter  of  the 
rings  varies  with  the  size  of  the  particles,  or  fibres,  it  occurred  to  Dr. 
Young  that  the  diameters  of  these  minute  bodies  might  be  measured 
by  determining  the  sAze  of  the  rings  produced  by  them.  His  eriometer 
consisted  of  a  piece  of  card  or  a  plate  of  brass  with  a  hole  about  ^^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  cireumference  of  which  was  perforated  with  eight  or 
ten  holes  made  as  minute  as  possible.  The  fibres  or  particles  to  be 
meastured  are  fixed  in  a  slider,  and  the  instrument  being  placed  before 
a  strong  light,  the  observer,  assisted  by  a  lens  behind  the  small  bole, 
will  see  the  rings.  The  slider  must  be  drawn  out  until  the  limit  of 
the  first  ^en  ring  and  the  red  one  coinddes  with  the  drcle  of  per* 
f orations,  and  the  index  wHl  then  show  on  the  scale  the  magnitude  of 
the  particles  or  fibres.  The  unit  on  this  scale  is  that  of  the  seed  of 
the  Lycoperdon  (orwto,  which  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  WoUaston  to  be 
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I^th  of  ao  inoh  in  diameter,  and  as  tlua  BulMtanoa  gave  rings  which 
ludicatad  34  on  the  scale,  it  foUows  that  1  on  tha  same  Bcale  is  equal 
to  Uia  29,7S0th  of  an  iuuh,  or  in  round  numben  the  30,000lh  part. 
In  ortter  therefore  to  convert  the  {uUoning  muaaurementB,  which  are 
■elected  from  Dr.  Young's  copiouB  lAbla,  iotu  yiiLria  of  ui  English  inch, 
we  baie  only  to  multiplj  ^|„,  by  the  number  in  the  taLjle  wliich 
«spreaaea  the  diameter.  Thus  blood,  diluted  with  water  and  placed 
between  two  pieces  of  glass,  exhibits  the  rings  very  line^ ;  thii  gives 
Uie  number  S  or  7 ;  accordingly  we  Lave  the  diameter  of  it<  partidas 
thus:  j^iiT-^nJm'^iAi^'PTtotanineh. 

Hilk  diluted  (the  rii«B  indistiiict)   ...      8 
DaU,  at  Lyctptrdoa  boritta  (xiag/tvatj  ^Ktioxlt)      8'6 
Bullock's  blood,  from  beef       .        .        .        .      I'S 

Smut  of  barley S'S 

Blood  of  a  mouse C'G 

Human  blood  diluted  with  mter        .        .    ,      6 
„         I,      after  staoding  soma  daya   .    6  or    7 

Pua 7'6 

Silk 12 

Baavei'swool 13 

Mt^'afui la 

Shawl  wool 19 

Suonwool '    .    .  22 

Alpaoawool 29 

V*riamolLa„ruiliniU 20 

Uerino,  South  Do^s-a 23 

Seed  of  I/jfcofodiuK  (lh«  ring!  beautifully  1  ,„ 

dirtinct) /  '^ 

Southdown  ewe        .,,...  89 

Coarse  wool 40 

„  from  woisted         .        .        ,        .80 

By  obMrving  the  fibres  which  compose  the  crystaUine  tense*  of  the 
eyes  of  fishes,  Brewster  was  enabled  to  obuin  some  remarkable 
r^ults  as  to  tlkeir  structure.  They  are  natiosd  in  his ,'  Treatiaa  oa 
Optica,'  p.  in.    [DirrBACiiOH.] 

ERHINB,  or  EKMIN,  one  of  the  furs  in  henkldiy,  so  called  from 
tiie  Muilda  emiaea,  whose  akin  furnishes  it.  It  is  repreeented  white, 
with  black  apota  or  tufta.  The  black  spots  in  ermine  are  not  of 
any  detominate  number,  but  are  left  to  the  distretion  of  the  herald. 

EROS  CE)»j)i  "(  tbo  Greek  mythology,  Cupid  or  Amor  of  the 
Latin,  was  the  god  of  love.  The  Eros  of  the  estrly  Qraeks  wss  a  very 
different  deity  to  the  sportive  god  of  the  later  mythology,  or  Uie 
Copid  of  the  Bomaua.  The  GrHt  mention  of  Eros  occurs  in  the 
Theogony  of  Heuod,  where  be  is  spoken  of  aa  one  of  the  first  among 
the  gods  in  order  of  tiiue,  the  ruler  of  the  minds  of  gods  and  men. 
In  the  Sympoffium  of  Plato,  in  the  Orphic  Hymne,  and  elsewhere,  he 
is  also  oadled  the  eldest  of  the  gods;  the  idea  in  all  being,  that  love 
the  uniter  was  one  of  tbe  primary  causea  of  the  existence  oE  all  iiving 

SometimM  this  Eros  of  the  early  cuamogonT  is  ^ken  of  as  self- 
ereated  or  bom  without  parentage.  The  later  Eroe  is  always  regarded 
ts  the  son  of  Aphrodite,  but  his  father  is  Tariooaly  said  to  be  Hermes, 
Ares,  or  even  Zeus.  Hence  there  were  enumerated  both  by  Qreek  and 
Roman  writers  three  deities,  or  rather  three  foima  of  the  same  deity, 
bearing  the  name  of  Eroa  or  Cupid.  The  Eroe  of  the  amatory  poeta, 
the  one  usually  meant  when  the  name  Eroa  or  Cujud  occurs  without 
gnaliflntjon,  is  the  son  of  Hermes  and  Aphrodite  (the  Mereury  and 
Venus  of  the  Romans).  The  earlier  Em  was  represented  aa  a  young 
man  of  youthful  mien ;  and  even  in  later  times  the  statues  of  the  god 
Id  temples  presented  the  appearance  of  a  boy  of  gnceful  well  deve- 
loped form,  and  tender  expreasiaii.  The  wanton  and  wilful  child, 
delighting  in  cruel  sport  and  wild  mischief,  belongs  to  a  phase  in  art 
•orre^ODding  to  that  of  the  erotic  poetry  in  literature. 

The  Ens  of  the  latw  Greeks,  and  of  t^e  Romans,  ia  still  the  god  of 
love,  but  it  is  love  in  its  merely  seosuoua  form.  Yet  even  when  the 
oiiguul  cmception  had  become  most  d^raded,  something  of  the 
DObleneiB  and  purity  of  the  old  idea  was  prcaened  in  the  beautiful 
myth  of  Psyshe  [PsTOHl] ;  and  in  Anteroa,  the  opposing  demon,  the 
avenger  of  neglected  love,  who  is  so  frequently  aaaociated  with  Bros, 
there  appears  to  be  a  reference  to  the  old  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  love. 

In  extant  works  of  art,  Eros  is  frequently  represented  as  a  slender, 
winged  youth  bending  his  1>ow.  This  is  the  postion  in  which  he 
spp^ved  in  the  famous  bronze  statue  of  Praxiteles  described  by  Callia- 
tcatus,  and  which  \vas  regarded  aa  one  of  the  great  sculptor's  finest 
works.  There  are  two  statues  of  this  kind  in  the  British  Uuseom,  and 
several  in  otiier  collectiooa,  which  ore  considered  to  be  repetition!  or 
imitations  of  the  itatue  of  FraiiteleB.  By  later  artists  he  wis  repre- 
sented aa  a  bc^  breaking  the  tbunderbolta  of  Zeoa,  or  the  inaigniB  of 
the  other  gods ;  riding  on  a  lion,  or  playing  with  and  eubduing  other 
wild  sainiabi  ^[nfying  in  all  the  resistleBS  power  of  love.  Sometimes 
Yie  ^ipewv  with  P^che  aa  a  beautiful  girl ;  sometijnea  with  her  aa  a 
bnttoifly.  Sotnetamss  ha  aocompauieaAphrodite;  at  others  be  appears 
rttetldsd  by  Anteros.  Th^  later  sculptors  and  vase  paint«n,  and  gene- 
nlb-  the  artists  of  Um  Rmnan  period,  represented  him  in  accordaiMa 
wiu  the  dfsoriptioDB  ti  the  amatory  poeU,  as  a  winged  child  aimed 


with  bow  and  arrows,  as  an  emblem  of  the  inspiration  of  love,  througU 
the  eye,  from  a  distant  objeot.    Eventoally  they  figured  an  unlimited 
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tramber  of  Erotes, — always  children  and  almost  always  winged- 
playing  about  in  every  variety  of  attitude,  in  tha  air  and  on  the  water, 
u  weU  aa  on  land;  attending  Aphrodite;  sportiug  with  dulphine; 
binding  lions ;  sporting  with  tame,  or  driving  wild,  animals  ;  gaUierin^ 
fruit ;  disguised  as  torch-bearers  at  weddings  ;  as  captives,  encaged,  or 
hiding  in  nesta — and,  in  short,  in  every  way  which  an  unreetiuneil 
fancy  could  invent,  when  the  religious  idea  had  become  entirely  dis- 
sociated from  the  deity.  Athenteua  (xiii.  2)  quotes  a  beautiful  passago 
from  the  Phiedrus  of  Alexis,  to  show  the  impotsibility  of  representing 
Eros  to  the  senses. 

Thespiie,  on  the  easton  slope  of  Moimt  Helicon,  was  the  chief  sent 
of  Uie  worship  of  Eroa.  The  ancient  symbol  of  the  god  was  a  rudo 
stone;  but  afterwards  Prautelee'  famous  statue  of  Eros  was  placiril 
here,  and  attracted  to  Thespiai  nearly  as  many  strangers  as  his  statiui 
of  Aphrcdito  attracted  to  Cnidus.  A  broken  stone  inscribed  with  Uiu 
name  of  Praxiteles  is  said  to  be  still  remaining  among  the  ruins  nt 
Tbespiie.  It  was  at  Thespise  that  the  Erotidin,  or  games  in  honour  of 
Eros,  vrere  celebrated  every  fifth  year.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
Erotidla  except  that  they  were  celebrated  vrith  great  solemnity ;  that 
music  and  vuioua  athletic  games  were  performed ;  and  that  targe 
numbers  of  strangers  fiocked  to  Thespise  in  order  to  be  present  at 
them.  At  Athens  the  altar  of  Eros  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Academy. 

ERRHINES  (from  CTt  {h),  and  rkm  {^»),  'the  nose'),  medicines 
whioh  are  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  which  cause  an  increased  flow  of 
the  aecretion  of  the  membrane  which  lines  them,  and  often  of  the  con- 
tiguous cavitiee  and  ainnnes ;  frequently  also  occasioning  sneezing,  and 
an  unusual  secretion  of  t«ats.  SnuSs  of  different  kinds  arc  bmilinr 
examples  of  this  class  of  aubatuicee,  and  these  generally  cause  sneezing, 
at  leaat  when  first  employed;  but  others,  such  as  the  turpeth  mineml, 
merely  produce  increased  seOTotion  of  the  membrane.  Where  sneaiir^ 
ensues,  a  considerable  shock  is  felt  over  the  whole  frame,  and  of  thix 
effect  advantage  is  sometimes  taken  to  diange  the  action  of  the  system, 
or  to  remove  mortad  impressions,  as  when  certain  fits  are  impending, 
or  far  more  limited  purposes,  such  as  dislodging  any  foreign  body  from 
the  nose.  The  seeondaiy  eSbct  of  errhines  is  more  froqueuUy  desircil 
to  give  relief  to  the  loaded  veesels,  by  exciting  them  to  mcreascd 
secretion.    Hence  they  are  used  in  various  diseased  conditions  of  the 
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orgBOk  of  Bxnell,  and  even  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  being  supposed  to 
influence  the  vesselfl  of  the  eve,  and  even  of  the  braia.  Some 
affectionB  of  the  eye,  and  also  of  the  head,  are  certainly  relieved  by 
such  means,  and  their  occasional  use  may  be  permit]^;  but  the 
habitual  use  of  errhines  is  in  most  cases  objectionable,  and  followed 
by  hurtful  consequences.  The  membrane  of  the  nose  becomes 
thickened,  its  sensibility  impaired,  and  the  power  of  discriminating 
odours  greatly  lessened ;  while,  if  the  substance  be  possessed  at  the 
lame  time  of  narcotic  qualities,  such  as  snuff  procured  from  tobacco, 
the  pidate,  the  stomach,  and  other  organs  concerned  in  digestion  like* 
wise  suffer,  and  loss  of  appetite  with  other  symptoms  of  indigestion 
result.    [Stebnttobies.] 

ERROR  (in  Law),  a  fault  in  the  pleadings  or  in  the  process,  or  in 
the  judgment,  upon  which  a  writ,  called  a  Writ  of  Error  (breve  de 
errore  corrigendo),  migh1»  and  in  some  cases  may,  still  be  brought  to 
leyerse  the  judgment.  The  proceeding  of  bringing  error,  which  now 
in  ordinary  cases  consists  of  simply  suggesting  that "  there  is  error  in 
the  record  and  proceedings,"  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  appeal  from  a 
court  of  record,  and  is  in  theory  a  commission  from  the  crown  to  the 
judges  of  a  court  superior  to  that  in  which  the  judgment  was  given, 
by  which  they  are  authorised  to  examine  the  record,  and  on  such 
examination  to  affirm  or  reverse  the  judgment  according  to  law. 

ERUCIC  ACID  (C^^HjsO  J,  a  colourless  crystalline  acid  contained 
in  the  expressed  ou  of  mustard  {Sinapis  cUba),  It  fuses  at  93°  Fahr., 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

ERYSITELAS  (/flmw  Sacer,  tht  JRose,  St.  Anth<my*8  Fire),  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin,  occasioning  a  spreading  redness,  which  occupies  a 
broad  surface,  on  which  are  formed  vedcles  or  blisters,  preceded  by 
and  accompanied  with  fever.  The  whole  of  the  inflamed  surface  is 
painful ;  but  the  pain  is  not  acute,  it  is  rather  a  sensation  of  burning 
or  stinging  than  of  severe  pain.  The  redness  is  not  intense  like  that 
produced  by  phlegmon  or  boil,  but  is  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  There  is 
always  considerable  tumefaction;  the  tumour  is  not  surrounded  by  a 
definite  boimdaiy,  but  is  diffuse,  irregularly  circimiscribed,  and  imat- 
tended  with  a  sensation  of  throbbing.  The  tumour  is  often  soft  and 
boggy.    It  is  characterised  by  the  vesications  which  form  upon  it. 

The  proper  seat  of  er^pelas  is  the  skin,  but  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  is  somewhat  modified  according  to  the  part  of  the  skin  which 
is  more  especially  inflamed.  If  the  rete  mucosum,  or  the  part  of  the 
akin  which  is  placed  immediately  beneath  the  cuticle  [Skin],  be  the 
principal  seat  of  the  inflammation,  the  vesication  is  remarkable ;  there 
is  commonly  a  considerable  discharge  from  the  vesicles,  and  a  free 
exfoliation  of  the  cuticle.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  be 
chiefly  seated  in  the  cutis  vera,  or  the  true  skin, — namely,  that  portion 
of  the  skin  which  lies  immediately  beneath  the  reto  mucosum, — ^the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin  is  always  more  or  less  involved  in  the 
inflammation,  and  then  the  tumefaction  is  considerable  on  account  of 
the  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue  with  serum  poured  out  from  the 
blood  by  the  inflamed  cuticle. 

Erysipelatous  inflammation  is  characterised  by  its  tendency  to 
spread,  and  thereby  te  cover  a  considerable  portion  of  the  external 
surface  of  the  bodv.  It  creeps  on  in  succession  from  one  part  of  the 
skin  to  another  until  it  extends  to  a  great  distance  from  the  part  origi- 
nally attacked,  the  inflammation  oft^  disappearing  from  the  former  as 
it  becomes  established  in  the  latter.  Sometimes  the  infliummation 
appears  to  pass  from  the  external  surface  to  the  internal  organs;  and 
occasionally  the  disease  quits  the  surface  as  it  attacks  the  internal 
oigans,  although  more  commonly  the  external  and  internal  inflamma- 
tion go  on  simultaneously,  greatly  increasing  the  severity  and  danger  of 
the  attack. 

Erysipelas  most  commonly  attacks  the  face,  but  it  sometimes  seizes 
on  one  of  the  extremities.  The  disease  is  always  more  severe  when  it 
attacks  the  head  than  when  it  is  seated  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  inflammation  which  appears  on  the  ei^mal  surface  of  the  body 
in  erysipelas  is  not  the  primary  and  essential  part  of  the  disease,  but  a 
remote  event  depending  on  a  preceding  state  of  disease  afiecthig  the 
whole  system.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  constitutional  disturb- 
ance always  precedes,  commonly  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  days,  the 
appearance  of  the  local  affection. 

An  attack  of  erysipelas  comes  on  either  with  chills  or  a  distinct  cold 
shivering,  attended  with  a  sense  of  lassitude,  aching  in  the  limbs,  rest- 
lessness, and  that  disordered  state  of  the  skin  which  has  been  expres- 
sively termed  febrile  uneasiness.  There  is  from  the  beginning 
tmeasiness  or  confusion  in  the  head,  which  soon  amounte  to  decided 
pain.  This  is  accompanied  with  such  a  degree  of  drowsiness  that  the 
attack  may  sometimes  be  predicted  long  before  there  is  any  appearance 
of  redness  or  swelling  in  the  face,  from  the  inability  of  the  patient  to 
keep  himself  awake.  The  chilliness  is  soon  succeeded  by  heat  of  skin ; 
the  appetite  fails ;  the  bowels  are  constipated ;  the  tongue  is  dry  and 
parched ;  there  is  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting ;  the  pulse  is  always 
frequent,  sometimes  full,  soft,  and  compressible,  but  occasionally  hard 

After  these  symptoms  have  continued  some  time,  always  one,  gene- 
lauy  two,  and  sometimes  three  days,  there  appears  on  some  part  of 
the  face  a  redness,  attended  with  burning  heat  and  tinging.  Com- 
monly a  red  spot  appears  on  one  cheek;  after  a  short  time  a  similar 
tpot  appears  on  the  other  cheek ;  often  the  redness  spreads  successively 
from  ono  cheek  to  the  other  across  the  nose,  which  is  completely 


involved  in  the  affection.  From  the  nose  it  extends  to  the  fonhead, 
and  thence  over  the  whole  scalp.  Soon  after  the  redness  appears  tlie 
face  begins  to  swell ;  and  by  tne  second  night  or  the  morning  of  tlie 
third  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  fever,  the  eyes  are  oompletdy 
closed,  the  eyelids  exceedingly  prominent,  the  nose  distended,  and  the 
ears  tumid,  red,  shining,  and  burning.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the 
vesications  appear  on  the  inflamed  surface,  which  break  on  the  fifth  (v 
sixth,  when  the  redness  changes  to  a  yellowish  hue.  The  whole  &ce  is 
now  so  turgid  that  the  form  and  expression  of  the  features  are  com- 
pletely lost,  and  the  patient  could  not  possibly  be  recognised  by  his 
most  intimate  friends. 

The  surface  of  the  skin  in  the  blistered  places  becomes  covered  with 
a  brownish  or  dark-coloured  scab,  which  often  gives  a  livid  or  blackish 
appearance  to  the  part;  but  this  livid  colour  seldom  goes  deeper  tlun 
the  surface,  and  does  not  proceed  from  any  degree  of  gangrene  affectii^ 
the  skin.  On  the  parts  of  the  &co  not  affected  with  blistere  the  cutide 
is  destroyed,  and  desquamates,  a  new  cuticle  being  formed  beneath  it 
Though  the  face,  in  general,  however  intensely  inflamed,  seldom  goes 
into  suppuration,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  tmconmion  for  matter  to  form 
in  the  tumid  eyelids. 

Occasionally,  though  not  often,  when  erysipelas  attadm  the  face,  it 
extends  to  the  mouth  and  jbuces,  and  even  to  the  pharynx  and  larynx, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  covers  the  neck  and  chest  externally.  Dr. 
Copland  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  enormous  tumefaction  of  the 
neck  and  throat  with  the  affection  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  incre^ed 
by  the  constriction  produced  by  the  integuments  surrounding  the  neck 
and  throat,  caused  suffocation  in  a  few  hours.  When  the  inflammation 
extends  to  the  fauces,  throat,  and  larynx,  it  sometimes  produces  a 
species  of  croup. 

On  whatever  part  of  the  body  the  inflammation  appears  in  erysipelas, 
even  when  it  is  strictly  confined  to  the  skin,  ite  appearance  is  not 
attended  with  any  remission  of  the  fever  which  preceded  it :  on  the 
contrary,  the  fever  generally  increases  with  the  augmentation  and 
extension  of  the  inflammation. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  more  or  less  rapid,  and  its  duration 
longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  age,  the  temperament,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  individual.  In  the  young,  the  sanguine,  and  the  robust, 
the  tumefaction  is  sometimes  fully  formed  on  the  second  day,  and  the 
whole  terminates  on  the  sixth  or  seventh,  while  in  the  aged  and  the 
less  vigorous  it  may  be  protracted  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth,  and  the 
desquamation  may  not  be  completed  before  the  fourteenth  day.  The 
average  duration  of  the  disease  may  be  stated  to  be  from  eight  to  tea 
days. 

When  the  fever  and  inflammation  are  intense,  delirium  comes  od, 
which  sometimes  rapidly  passes  into  coma.  These  are  most  alarming 
svmptoms,  indicating  a  severe  and  too  often  a  mortal  inflammation  of 
uie  brain.  In  such  cases  death  frequently  takes  place,  witii  many  of 
the  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  on  the  seventh,  ninth,  or  eleventh  day  of 
the  disease.  ''  In  such  cases,"  says  Dr.  Cullen, "  it  has  been  commonly 
supposed  that  the  disease  is  translated  from  the  external  to  the  internal 
parts.  But  I  have  not  seen  any  instance  in  which  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  that  the  affection  of  the  brain  was  merely  a  communication  of 
the  external  affection,  as  this  continued  increasing  at  the  same  time 
with  the  intemaL  When  the  fatal  event  does  not  take  place,  the  in- 
flammation, after  having  afifected  a  part,  commonly  the  whole  of  the 
face,  and  perhaps  the  other  external  parts  of  the  head,  ceases.  With 
the  inflammation  the  fever  also  ceases;  and,  without  any  evident 
crisb,  the  patient  returns  to  his  ordinaiy  state  of  health." 

In  the  cases  which  prove  fatal,  on  the  examination  of  the  body  after 
death,  the  inflamed  skin  is  found  infiltrated  with  serum,  which  is  some- 
times mixed  with  pus,  and  occasionally  portions  of  the  skin  are  found 
disorganised,  and  in  a  state  of  gangrene.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
blood  in  the  large  vessels  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  semifluid, 
and  that  the  veiiXs  which  proceed  from  the  inflamed  parte  are  in  a  state 
of  inflammation,  and  contain  pus,  more  especially  when  the  inflamma- 
tion has  extended  from  the  akin  to  the  cellular  tissue  and  has  passed 
into  suppuration.  In  the  cases  attended  with  delirium  and  coma  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  and  especially  the  arachnoid,  are  thidEeced 
and  opaque  with  the  effhsion  of  serum  between  the  membranes  and  into 
the  ventricles.  If  the  disease  has  been  complicated  with  inflammation 
of  the  &uces,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  trachea,  and  bronchi,  these  oi^gans 
present  the  ordinary  signs  of  inflammation ;  and  the  same  is  trae  with 
regard  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines;  but 
in  all  these  cases  the  signs  of  inflammation  are  much  more  closely 
allied  to  those  which  occur  in  fever  than  to  those  which  are  proper  to 
pure  inflammation. 

There  is  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  skin  which  seems  to  predispose 
to  erysipelas  connected  with  the  irritable  or  bilious  temperament,  and 
a  plethoric  habit  of  the  body.  The  occurrence  of  the  disease  once 
renders  the  skin  peculiarly  susceptible  to  ite  recurrence.  Unwholesome 
and  indigestible  food,  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  the  sup* 
pression  of  the  excretions,  and  more  especially  the  suppression  of  the 
perspiration,  of  the  bile,  and  of  the  catamenial  dischaige,  predispoK  to 
erysipelas. 

The  exciting  causes  are  exposure  to  cold  and  moist  air  after  the 
body  has  been  previously  heated;  exposure  to  sudden  and  great  alter- 
nations of  temperature :  exposure  to  great  heat  however  produced, 
whether  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  by  a  fire ;  intemperaDO^t 
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imwholesome  articles  of  diet,  as  shell-fish,  or  stale  and  rancid  fish ; 
rich,  oily,  fat,  or  smoked  meats ;  impure  states  of  the  atmosphere ; 
an  impure  state  of  the  body,  ansing  from  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood,  in  oonsequence  of  the  suppression  of  its  depurating  processes, 
whence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  fever,  greatly  complicating  the  state  of  fever  and  exhausting  the 
little  remaining  strength  of  the  patient.  Violent  emotion  of  mind 
baa  also  been  observed  to  be  an  exciting  cause  of  erysipelas  in  those 
powerfully  predisposed  to  the  disease ;  in  whom  also  local  irritants 
often  induce  it,  as  woimds  or  punctures  in  the  skin,  the  bites  of  leeches, 
the  stings  of  insects,  inoculation  with  variolous  or  vaccine  matter. 
Instances  are  on  record  in  which  both  variolous  and  vaccine  matter 
have  produced  in  children  of  irritable  habits,  two  or  three  days  after 
inoculation,  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  which  has  proved  fatal. 

Erysipelas  is  a  disease  capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagion. 
Dr.  Bateman  has  noticed  that  in  several  hospitals  it  has  prevailed 
in  certain  wards,  among  patients  admitted  with  different  complaints. 
Dr.  Wells  has  collected  several  examples  of  the  communication  of 
erysipelas  by  contagion,  which  occurred  in  private  families.  Such 
cases  are  rare,  and  perhaps  never  happen  in  well  ventilated  and 
cleanly  houses.  From  the  Koyal  Infirmary,  at  Edinburgh,  this  disease, 
like  the  puerperal  fever,  has  been  banished  by  ventilation,  white- 
washing, and  other  means  of  purification. 

The  danger  of  erysipelas  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammation,  and  the  severity  of  the  affection  of  the  brain.  The 
danger  is  also  imminent  when  there  is  great  timiefaction  of  the  throat, 
or  when  the  inflammation  spreads  to  Uie  respiratory  passages  and  the 
respiratory  organs.  As  long  as  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the 
external  surface,  and  the  fever  remains  moderate,  the  brain  not  much 
affected,  and  the  heart's  action  not  inordinate,  a  favourable  termination 
of  the  malady  may  be  expected-  The  different  varieties  or  species  of 
the  disease  are  also  attended  with  very  different  degrees  of  danger. 
Authors  usually  describe  four  species,  namely,  the  phlegmonous,  the 
axlematous,  the  gangrenous,  and  the  erratic.  The  phlegmonous  is  that 
form  of  the  disease  in  which  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  system  is 
the  most  distinctly  marked.  In  the  oedematoiis  the  fever  and  inflam- 
mation are  less  intense;  but  the  tumefaction  is  so  great  that  the 
appearance  of  the  face  resembles  that  of  a  bladder  distended  with 
water.  This  form  of  the  malady  most  commonly  affects  persons. of 
debilitated  constitutions,  who  have  been  previously  attacked  or  are 
simultaneously  affected  with  dropsy,  or  some  other  chronic  disease, 
incident  to  a  cachectic  state  of  the  system,  and  induced  commonly  by 
habitual  intemperance.  It  is  always  attended  with  considerable 
danger,  for  the  disorder  of  some  internal  function  increases  with  the 
advancement  of  the  external  disease.  Very  frequently  delirium  and 
coma  come  on  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  and  terminate  fatally  on  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day;  or,  in  other  cases,  the  symptoms  continue 
undiminished,  and  death  occurs  at  a  later  period.  When  this  form 
of  the  disease  attacks  one  of  the  extremities,  it  is  attended  with  but 
little  danger. 

In  the  gangrenous  form  of  the  disease  the  colour  of  the  affected  part 
is  of  a  dark  red,  and  scattered  vesicles  with  a  livid  base  appear  upon 
the  surface,  which  frequently  terminate  in  gangrenous  ulcerations. 
Suppuration  and  gangrene  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and  cellular  tissue 
often  take  place,  producing  little  caverns  and  sinuses,  which  contain  an 
ill-conditioned  pus,  together  with  sloughs  of  the  mortified  parts,  which 
are  ultimately  evacuated  from  the  ulcers.  It  is  accompanied  with 
symptoms  of  low  fever,  in  Uie  progress  of  which  delirium  comes  on, 
soon  followed  by  coma.  It  is  always  a  tedious  and  precarious  and 
often  a  &tal  form  of  the  disease. 

In  the  erratic  species  the  inflamed  patches  appear  one  after  another 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  thus  travelling  in  succession  from  the 
face  to  the  neck  and  trunk,  and  from  the  trunk  to  the  extremities. 
It  often  happens  that  each  accession  of  the  complaint  is  less  and  less 
severe  as  it  recedes  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  part  first  affected, 
and  this  form  of  the  disease  commonly  terminates  favotirably  in  a  week 
or  ten  days. 

In  the  phlegmonous  species,  characterised  by  the  presence  of  inflam- 
matory fever,  the  method  of  treatment  must  be  widely  different  from 
that  proper  to  the  ocdematous  and  gangrenous,  in  which  there  is  the 
very  opposite  state  of  the  system.  In  the  young,  the  plethoric,  the 
sanguine,  and  the  robust,  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  when 
there  is  much  pain  in  the  head,  when  Uie  heat  of  the  skin  is  intense, 
and  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  the  remedies  proper  in  any  other  case  of 
inflammatory  fever  are  required.  In  such  cases  there  is  sometimes  danger 
that  the  disease  will  terminate  in  fatal  inflammation  of  the  brain,  imless 
there  be  a  free  abstraction  of  blood.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  erysipelas  does  not  ordinarily  occur  in  the  youthful  and  vigo- 
rous constitution ;  that  it  is  not  often  accompanied  with  the  signs  9f 
acute  inflammation ;  that  blood-letting  is  required  only  when  acute 
inflammation  is  present,  and  that  the  extent  of  the  bleeding  must  be 
strictly  regulated  by  the  degree  of  the  inflammatory  action.  ^  In  an 
ordinary  attack  of  phlegmonoid  erysipelas,  general  bleeding  is  not 
necessary,  at  least  in  the  constitutions  commonly  found  in  a  crowded 
city.  Moderate  purging,  diaphoretic  and  saline  medicines,  strict  con- 
finement to  bed  in  a  cool  apartment,  with  the  diet  appropriate  to 
febrile  diseases,  are  all  the  remedies  required.  If  local  bleeding  and 
blistering  appear  to  be  indicated,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  the 


leeches  or  the  blister  near  the  Inflamed  surface.  Various  applications 
to  the  inflamed  surface  have  been  recommended,  the  most  common  ol 
which  is  flour,  or  some  other  absorbent  powder,  to  imbibe  the  fluid 
which  oozes  from  the  vesications.  The  utility  of  such  applications  is 
doubtfuL  "  The  application  of  powdery  substances,"  says  Dr.  Bateman, 
"  has  commonly,  according  to  my  own  observation,  augmented  the  heat 
and  irritation^  m  the  commencement ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  fluid 
of  the  vesications  oozes  out,  such  substances  produce  additional  irri- 
tation, by  forming,  with  the  concreting  fluid,  hard  crusts  upon  the 
tender  surface.  In  order  to  allay  the  irritation  produced  by  the  acrid 
discharge  from  the  broken  vesications.  Dr.  WiUan  recommends  us  to 
foment  or  wash  the  parts  affected  from  time  to  time  with  milk,  bran 
and  water,  thin  gruel,  or  a  decoction  of  elder-flowers  and  poppy-heads. 
In  the  early  state  of  the  inflammation,  when  the  local  heat  and  redness 
are  great,  moderate  tepid  washing,  or  the  application  of  a  cool  but 
slightly  stimulant  lotion,  such  as  the  diluted  liquor  ammonia  acetatis, 
has  appeared  to  me  to  afford  considerable  relief."  The  local  application 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  in  some  cases  very  beneficiaL 

In  the  cedematouB  species,  when  it  occurs  in  broken-down  oonsti! 
tutions,  the  result  of  habitual  intemperance,  even  purgatives  must  bi 
very  cautiously  administered ;  the  strength  must  be  sustained  by  mUd 
nutritive  diet  and  tonics,  as  cinchona  or  quinine,  and  even  stimulants, 
as  camphor,  wine,  or  the  beverage  to  which  the  patient  has  been 
habituated,  are  required.  The  aperients  employed  should  be  mild 
alterative  mercurials,  with  equal  parts  of  castor-oil  and  the  spirit  of 
turpentine  administered  perhaps  every  alternate  morning. 
^  In' the  gangrenous  species,  quinine  in  considerable  doses  through  the 
n^ole  course  of  the  disease,  opium,  camphor,  the  mineral -acids,  wine, 
^brandy,  and  the  general  regimen  adapted  to  gangrenous  affections 
occurring  under  other  circumstances,  must  be  freely  employed.  The 
remedies  indispensable  in  the  phlegmonoid  species  would  be  fatal  in 
this  form  of  the  disease,  while  the  remedies  which  afford  the  only 
chance  of  saving  life  in  the  latter  would  produce  fatal  inflammation  of 
the  brain  if  administered  in  the  former. 

ERYTHEMA,  a  superficial  redness  of  some  portion  of  the  skin, 
varying  in  extent  and  form,  attended  with  disorder  of  the  constitution, 
without  vesications,  and  unmf ectious.  It  is  distinguished  from  erysipelas 
by  the  slight  degree  of  constitutional  disorder,  by  the  slight  degree  of 
local  pain,  by  the  more  uniformly  &bvourable  termination  of  the  disease, 
and  by  the  absence  of  tumefaction  and  vesication. 

Authors  describe  several  species  of  this  affection,  namely  : — 

1.  The  fugacious  {Erythema  fugax),  consisting  of  red  patches  of  an 
irregular  form,  resembling  the  redness  produced  by  pressure.  These 
patches  appear  successively  on  the  arms,  neck,  breast,  and  face.  This 
affection  is  generally  indicative  of  and  produced  by  some  disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs. 

2.  The  shining  {Erythema  Ueve),  exhibits  a  iiniformly  smooth  shining 
surface,  and  chiefly  appears  on  the  lower  extremities  in  confluent 
patches.  It  is  sometimes  symptomatic  of  disorder  of  tiie  digestive 
oi^ns;  occasionally  attends  the  catamenia  in  dehcate  and  irritable 
females,  but  most  conunonly  accompanies  anasarca  or  oodematous  swel- 
lings. Under  whatever  circumstances  anasarca  occurs,  so  as  greatly  to 
stretch  the  skin,  this  Erythema  is  liable  to  be  produced,  and  is  often 
chequered  with  patches  and  streaks  of  dark  red  and  purple  hue. 
It  commonly  terminates  in  extensive  desquamation  of  the  skin, 
and  may  be  considered  as  merely  a  modification  of  oedematous  erysi- 
pelas. 

8.  Marginated  {Erythema  marginatum),  occurs  in  patches  which  are 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  hard  elevated  tortuous  red  border,  in  some 
places  obscurely  papulated ;  but  the  redness  has  no  regular  boundary 
on  the  open  side.  The  patches  appear  on  the  extremities  and  loins  in 
old  people,  and  remain  for  an  uncertain  time,  without  producing  any 
irritation  in  the  skin.  They  are  connected  with  some  internal 
disorder,  and  noay  be  considered  as  indicative  of  serious  and  dangerous 
diseases. 

4.  Papulated  {Erythema  papulatum),  appears  chiefly  on  the  anns, 
neck,  and  breast,  in  irregular  extensive  patches,  and  most  frequently  in 
females  and  young  persons.  The  patches  are  of  a  bright  red  hue,  often 
slightly  elevated ;  and  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  colour  becomes  vivid 
they  are  rough  or  imperfectly  papulated.  The  redness  afterwards  con- 
tinues for  several  days ;  and,  as  it  declines,  assumes,  in  tiie  central  parts, 
a  bluish  or  pale  purple  tinge.  This  variety  is  generally  attended  by  a 
tingling  sensation,  passing  to  soreness  as  the  colour  changes;  and 
sometimes  with  much  constitutional  disturbance, — with  a  frequent 
small  pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  depression  of  strength  and  spirits,  watch- 
fulness, and  pains  or  tenderness  of  the  limbs,  but  the  general  disorder 
is  trifling. 

5.  Tuberculated  {Erythema  tuberculatum),  is  merely  a  slight  modiiica' 
tion  of  the  advanced  stEige  of  the  papulated. 

6.  Kodose  {Erythema  nodoeum),  consists  of  large  oval  patches  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  legs ;  the  long  diameter  of  the  patch  is  parallel  with 
the  tibia;  these  patches  slowly  rise  into  hard  and  painful  protu- 
berances, and  as  regularly  soften  and  subside  in  the  course  of  nine  or 
ten  days.  The  red  colour  turns  bluish  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  dav,  as 
if  the  leg  had  been  bruised.  It  chiefly  affects  children,  and  particularly 
females,  and  is  very  seldom  observed  in  boys.  It  is  preceded  bv  slight 
febrile  symptoms  for  a  week  or  more,  which  generally  abate  when  the 
eiythema  appears.   It  ifl  sometimes  connected  with  the  approach  ol  the 
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tm^i"*"i^j  and  xte  premature  diaappearanoe  ia  not  unfrequently  auo- 
eeedod  by  dangeroua  intenud  diaeaae,  aa  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  primaiy  cauaea  of  erythema  are  the  friction  of  contiguous  parta^ 
especially  in  Ut  persona ;  tiie  accumulation  of  morbid  seoretiona  and 
ezoretionB  on  the  akin,  aa  the  matter  of  the  perspiration,  of  the  leuco- 
rrfaseal  diacharge,  of  the  oatamenia,  and  of  the  alviae  and  urinary  evacua- 
iiona,  in  the  adult  in  the  course  of  other  diseases ;  and  in  the  in&mt  in 
oonaequenoe  of  a  want  of  proper  ablution.  It  is  also  constantly  produced 
by  irritating  articlea  of  food  and  drink,  and  ia  the  aign  and  we  result 
of  a  diaordered  atate  of  the  digeative  oigana. 

In  moat  cases  the  affection  diaappeara  soon  after  the  removal  of  the 
oanae  which  prodncea  it — ^bv  free  ablution  where  it  is  the  result  of 
irritating  matters  on  the  udn;  its  disappearance  ia  assisted  some- 
timea  by  the  application  of  an  absorbent  powder  to  the  inflamed 
•urfaoe,  and  at  other  timea  by  the  use  of  a  gentle  stimulating  lotion,  aa 
the  spirit  waah.  When  the  disease  ia  dependent  on  a  disorder  of  the 
digeative  oigans,  it  can  be  removed  only  by  the  remedies  proper  for 
the  removal  of  the  stomachic,  the  hepatic,  or  the  intestinal  derange- 
ment.  For  the  restoration  of  these  oigans  to  their  sound  condi- 
tion, the  most  appropriate  remedies  are  light  diet,  diaphoretica,  the 
merourial  alteratives  in  combination  wi^  gentle  aperients,  and 
the  mineral  aoida  as  tonics.  (Bateman's  'Practical  Synopsis  of  Cuta- 
neous Diseases ; '  Copland's '  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine/) 

ERYTHRELLIC  ACID.    [Ertthrio  Acid.] 

ERYTHRIC  ACID  (C^Jijfi,^  ? ).  Brythrin.  This  acid  was  firet 
discovered  by  Heeren  in  the  RocceUa  tinctoria,  a  lichen  from  which  is 
prepared  a  colour  used  in  dyeing.  It  has  since  been  found  in  other 
lichens  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  has  been  particularly  examined 
by  Stenhouse  and  Scbunk.  From  erythric  acid  are  derived  ErythrtUic 
acid,  Picroeryihrin,  and  Erifihro-mannite,  Orcin  is  also  a  denvative, 
but  as  it  likewise  exists  ready  formed  in  several  of  the  lichens,  and  is 
moreover  of  considerable  importance,  it  will  be  treated  of  in  a  separate 
article.    [Lichkns,  Colouring  matters  of.] 

Eiythric  acid  may  be  readily  obtamed  from  the  RocceUa  in  which  it 
exists  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.,  by  digesting  that 
lichen  in  water  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  adding  slaked  lime.  The 
acid  unites  with  the  lime,  forming  a  salt  that  dissolves  in  the  water. 
To  the  strained  liquor  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  which  precipitates 
the  erythric  acid  in  a  gelatinous  state.  Collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  a  little  cold  water,  the  water  removed  by  pressure,  and  the  cake 
dissolved  in  warm  alcohol,  the  acid  is  obtained  on  cooling  in  stellate 
groups  of  acicular  crystals.  The  acid  must  not  be  boiled  with  alcohol, 
or  a  compound  ether  is  formed. 

Erythyrio  acid  is  colourless,  tasteless,  and  odourless ;  it  is  soluble  in 
140  parts  of  boiling  water,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  tolerably 
soluble  in  warm  alcohol  or  ether.  By  heat  it  is  decomposed,  orcin  at 
the  same  time  being  produced  as  a  sublimate.  Long  boiling  with 
water  converts  erythric  acid  into  picroeryihrin,  with  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid. 
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Erythric  acid  is  precipitated  by  subaoetate  of  lead ;  the  compound 
formed  containa  6&'12  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  lead. 

Erythric  acid  dissolves  in  ammonia,  yielding  on  exposure  to  air  a 
deep  purplish-red  solution.  It  also  dissolves  in  the  fixed  alkalies  and 
their  carbonates,  from  which  solutions  stronger  acids  reprecipitate  it 
unchanged.  Continued  ebullition  with  baryta  or  lime  coverts  it  into 
orcin,  with  production  of  a  carbonate  of  the  base  :— 

CsftHj^Oi,  -H  4BaO  «s  4(BaO,CO,)  -f  ^(Ci^H.OJ 


Erythric  add. 


Orcin. 


ErythrdUe  acid  is  produced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  during  the 
process  just  mentioned.  It  ciystaUises  in  small  thin  plates,  and  is 
very  similar,  if  not  identical,  with  oroellic  acid. 

PicroeryUtrin  (C^H^Oj,?)  is,  aa  before  indicated,  a  product  of  the 
action  of  boiling  water  on  erythric  acid.  On  concentrating  the  solution 
it  is  deposited  in  yellowish  ciystals,  which  may  be  obtained  colourieas 
by  i-e-solution  in  boiling  water  and  treating  with  animal  charcoal. 

Picroerythrin  is  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  sparingly  so  in  cold.  It 
has  a  very  bitter  taste,  is  not  altered  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water, 
does  not  etherify  alcohol,  readily  dissolves  in  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  l^ 
heat  gives  a  sublimate  of  orcin.  Its  solution  in  ammonia  rapidly 
tecomes  red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Boiled  with  baryta,  or  lime-water, 
picmerythrin  is  converted  into  orcin,  erythro-mannUe,  a  :carbonate  of 
the  base,  being  at  the  same  time  formed. 

J|MH,oOi.-f4HO  +  2BaO=a(BaO,CO,)-»-C,4H,0^+C,4H,,0,, 


IHeroerTthrin. 


Oroin. 


£rythro« 
mannite. 


may  be  obtamed  dwectly  from  the  RocceUa  by  boiling  for  aevend  hours 
m  Ww4ter,  filtering,  removing  the  lime  by  a  current  of  carbonic 
•Old,  and  concentrating  the  liquid  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  Prom  the 
ooia  gummy  maaa  orcin  la  extracted  by  alcohol  or  ether,  and  the 


erythro-mannite   obtained  pure    by   re-dystallisation    from    boHing 
alcohol. 

Erythro-mannite  is  very  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  yielding  on 
evaporation  very  fine  pyramidal  crystals.  It  has  a  sweet  tute,  but  is 
not  fermentable.    It  is  neutraJ  to  test-paper. 

The  name  erythro-mannite  was  given  to  this  compound  by  Stenhouse 
on  accoimt  of  its  properties  being  veiy  analogous  to  those  possessed  by 
mannite.  [Mannitb.]  Its  homology  with  mannite  is  further  con- 
firmed by  its  yielding  under  similar  circumstances  a  bo4y  very  like 
nitro-mannite. 

NUro-eryihro-fHarmite  (C^t^^p{SOAfi^^i)  is  obtained  by  disaoh'ing 
erythro-mannite  in  fuming  nitnc  acid,  kept  perfectly  cold.  On  adding 
rather  more  than  an  equal  bulk  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  aetting 
aside  the  mixture  for  a  short  time,  a  large  quantity  of  minute  crystals 
are  formed ;  these  may  be  separated  from  the  mother  liquor  by  draining 
in  a  funnel  plugged  with  asbestos,  and  washing  with  water.  From 
solution  in  alcohol  the  compound  is  obtained  in  beautiful  eiystals 
resembling  benzoic  acid. 

Nitro-ervthro-mannite  fuses  at  142*  Fahr. ;  at  a  higher  temperature 
it  bums  with  slight  deflagration.  Mixed  witii  a  little  sand,  and  placed 
on  an  anvil,  it  detonates  violently  on  being  struck  with  a  hammer. 
Its  solution  is  quite  neutral  to  test-paper. 

ERYTHRIN.    [Ertthrio  Acid.J 

ERYTHRO-GLUCIN.    [Erythric  Acid.] 

ERYTHROLEIC  ACID  (?),  an  acid  of  uncertain  composition,  said 
to  be  contained  in  RocceUa  iindcria, 

ERYTHROLEIN.    [Lichens,  Colourino  matters  oy.] 

ERYTHROLITMIN.    [Lichens,  Colouring  matters  of.] 

ERYTHRO-MANNITE.    [Erythrio  Acid.] 

ERYTHROPHYLLE ,  the  substance  to  which  the  autumnal  red 
tint  of  some  leaves  ia  due.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  aleohoL 
Alkalies  colour  it  brown,  whilst  salts  of  lead  precipitate  it  of  a 
beautiful  green  colour. 

ERYTUROPROTIDE,  a  red  extractive  matter  of  uncertain  com- 
position, obtained  from  albuminous  substances. 

ERYTHROZYME.    [Madder,  Colourino  matters  op.] 

ERYTRARSIN  (C,Hj,As«Oq),  a  red  amorphous  substance  formed 
when  cacodyl  is  burnt  with  a  supply  of  air  insufficient  for  its  perfect 
combustion. 

ESCAPEMENT.    [Horology.] 

ESCARP,  or  SCARP,  in  fortification,  is  that  side  of  the  ditch 
siuTounding  or  in  front  of  a  work,  and  forming  the  exterior  of  the 
rampart.  In  field-works  .the  escarp  ia  usually  formed  by  cutting  the 
earth  at  such  an  inclination  as  will  permit  it  to  support  itself,  which 
may  be  at  45  degrees  with  the  horizon,  or  more,  according  to  the  tena- 
city of  the  soil ;  and,  to  impede  the  enemy  in  attempting  an  assault, 
fraises  or  inclined  palisades  are  frequently  planted  on  the  slope.  In 
large  fortresses  the  escarp  is  the  exterior  surface  of  the  revetmoit  wall 
which  supports  the  rampart,  and  it  is  frequently  formed  at  such  an 
inclination  that  the  base  of  the  slope  is  to  its  height  as  1  to  6 ;  that  is, 
it  has  a  slope  of  }.  But  engineers  at  present  recommend  that  the 
exterior  surfaces  of  both  the  escarp  and  counterscarp  revetments  be 
made  vertical,  in  order  to  lessen  the  action  of  the  weather  upon  the 
brick-work,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  vegetation  on  the  di^o- 
tegrated  brick-work  and  the  accumulated  dirt  in  the  joints.  [Revet- 
ment.] 

ESCARPMENT,  a  precipitous  side  of  any  hill  or  rock.  In  military 
operations  ground  is  frequently  scarped,  as  it  is  called,  or  cut  away 
nearly  vertically  about  a  position,  in  order  to  present  an  obetacle  to  an 
enemy.  Part  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  rendered  inacc^sible 
in  this  manner ;  and  in  the  execution  of  the  entrenchments  about 
Lisbon,  in  1810,  the  British  troops  formed  an  escarpment  from  15  to 
20  feet  high,  and  about  two  miles  long,  on  the  brow  of  a  ridge  of 
heights  extending  from  Alhandra  to  the  valley  of  Calandrix,  in  order 
to  secure  the  line  against  an  attack  at  that  part.  A  similar  work  was 
executed  along  a  ridge  of  hills  between  Mafra  and  the  month  of  the 
S.  Lorenzo. 

ESCHAROTICS  (iaxofwruf'h  ^^^^  ^^ap^>  ^  tonn  a  crust,  or 
scab)  are  agents  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  destroy  the 
vitality  of  tiie  part  which  they  touch,  and  produce  an  eschar.  This 
effect  they  occasion  either  by  combining  chemically  with  the  animal 
matter,  or  by  destroying  the  old  affinities,  and  causing  the  elements  of 
the  psut  to  enter  into  new  combinations.  Their  action  is  more 
enei^tic  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  vitality  of  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied.  'They  are  classed  under  two  heads,  the  potential 
cauterants,  and  the  actual  cautery :  the  former  are  chiefly  chemical 
agents,  and  form  new  compounds  with  the  elements  of  the  pcut  with 
which  they  come  in  contact ;  but  some  merely  cause  irritation  and 
augmented  absorption,  and  are  distinguished  as  erodents.  The  actual 
cauteranta  are  substances  of  an  elevated  temperature,  which  decom- 
pose the  part  which  they  touchy  and  completely  destroy  its 
or;ranisation. 

The  chief  potential  cauteranta  are  strong  mineral  acids,  such  as  the 
sulphuric  or  nitric,  pure  alkalies,  and  some  metallic  salts,  especially 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic.  These  are  uaed  either  to  produce 
counter-irritation,  or  to  remove  fungua  or  morbid  growths.  Lunar 
caustic  seems  to  possess  peculiar  properties,  and  is  unquestionably  the 
moat  powerful  direct  antiphlogistic  agent  known.    If  appUed  in  the 


wr 


ESCHEAT. 


ESOTERIC. 


solid  state  to  many  inflamed  parts  it  speedily  checks  the  morbid 
action,  and  is  decidedly  the  beat  application  to  chilblains,  and  in 
leucorrhoDa.  The  actual  cauteranto  are  used  either  for  their  primary 
action,  viz.,  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  part,  or  for  their 
secondary  eflTocts.  The  former  object  is  rarely  attempted,  except  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of  any  poisonous  or  contagious  matter,  such  as 
the  yenom  of  a  snake,  or  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  The  secondoiy  effects 
are  more  important,  and  more  varied  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
of  the  substance  applied.  The  first  effect  is  paui  more  or  less  severe, 
a  flow  of  blood  towiuds  the  part,  and  more  rapid  perfonnanoe  of  the 
procoss  of  interstitial  dep(j)aitiou  and  absorption,  terminating  in  inflam- 
mation, extending  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  heat,  or  form  of  the  body  employed.  This  increased  action  has 
often  a  salutary  effect,  which  is  frequently  felt  through  the  i^hole 
frame.  Torpor  and  paralysis  of  the  nervous  system  often  disappear, 
and  neuralgia  both  of  the  neighbouring  and  even  distant  parts  is 
removed.  Atony  and  laxity  of  the  muscular  system  vanish,  and 
every  part  displays  more  energy  and  power. 

The  actual  cautery  may  be  applied  in  a  variety  of  ways,  via.,  hot 
water,  hot  vapour,  moxa,  and  heated  iron.  The  first  of  these  is  a  veiy 
ready  means  of  causing  vesicationB  in  some  diseases.  In  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  or  consumption,  where  pain  is  often  more  relieved  by 
vesication  than  any  other  means,  placing  a  sponge  in  a  wine-glass,  and 
pouring  boiling  water  on  it,  then  suddenly  inverting  the  glasss  over 
the  part  of  the  chest  where  the  pain  is  felt,  will  cause  immediate 
vesication,  followed  by  speedy  relief.  The  vapour  of  boiling  water,  as 
it  issues  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle,  is  also  a  convenient  method  of 
apx'lyitig  heat  in  inflammations  of  the  joints,  as  in  gout,  morbus 
coxariuA,  and  other  deep-seated  diseases  of  the  boneB>  As  tlie  red-hot 
iron  is  now  seldom  used,  being  confined  to  veterinary  medicine,  moxa 
affords  the  best  substitute,  and  it  is  very  convenient  a?  any  degree  of 
intensity  or  rapidity  of  action  can  be  given  to  it     [Moxa.] 

The  eschar  which  foUo^vs  the  application  of  the  potential  or  actual 
cautery  generally  separates  in  a  few  days.  The  ulcer  is  then  to  be 
treated  with  different  agents,  according  as  it  is  yriahed  to  heal  it  or 
keep  it  open,  as  a  farther  means  of  counter-irritation. 

ESCHEAT,  from  the  Norman  French  word  eschct  or  echet,  chance  or 
accident  (a  word  derived  from  acheoirf  the  old  French  form  of  the  verb 
irhoir,  *'  to  fall "),  is  defined  by  Sir  WiUiam  Blackstone  as  an  obstruo- 
tion  to  the  course  of  descent  by  some  unforeseen  contingency  which 
consequently  determines  the  t«Dure.  In  this  case  the  land  results 
back  by  a  kind  of  reversion  to  the  original  grantor  or  lord  of  whom  it 
is  holden. 

Escheat  takes  place  when  the  tenant  of  lands  dies  intestate  and  with- 
out an  heir :  in  such  case  the  lands,  if  freehold,  escheat  to  the  king,  or 
other  lord  of  the  fee ;  if  copyhold,  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Lands 
which  have  descended  to  the  last  tenant  from  a  x>atemal  or  maternal 
ancestor,  escheat,  if  there  are  no  heirs  on  the  part  of  that  ancestor 
from  whom  the  lands  descended.  Since  the  1st  cUy  of  January,  1834, 
there  can  be  no  escheat  on  failure  of  the  whole  blood,  wherever  there 
are  persons  of  the  hall-blood  capable  of  inheriting,  under  3  and  4  Will. 
IV.,  c  106. 

If  a  bastard  dies  iatestate  and  without  issue,  his  lands  escheat  to  the 
lord  of  whom  they  are  held. 

Escheat  also  takes  place  upon  attainder  for  treason  and  murder,  by 
means  of  which  the  blood  is  in  law  considered  to  be  corrupted,  and  the 
attainted  owner  of  lands  rendered  incapable  of  holding  them  himself, 
or  transferring  them  by  descent.  In  consequence  of  this  extinction  of 
heritable  blood,  the  lands  of  such  felons  revest  in  the  lord,  except  in 
cases  of  treason,  when  a  superior  law  intervenes,  and  they  become 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  Previously  to  the  statute  (3  &  4  William 
IV.,  c.  106)  a  person  could  not  trace  his  descent  through  another 
perrion  who  had  been  attainted ;  but  this  may  now  be  done,  provided 
that  other  person  shall  have  died  before  such  descent  shall  have  taken 
place.  [Attaindeb.]  And  by  the  4  &  5  William  IV.,  c.  23,  no 
property  vested  in  any  trustee  or  mortgagee  shall  escheat  or  be  forfeited 
by  reason  of  the  attainder  or  conviction  for  any  offence  of  such  trustee 
or  mortgagee,  except  so  far  as  such  trustee  or  mortgagee  may  have  a 
beneficial  interest  in  such  property. 

This  doctrine  of  escheat  consequent  upon  the  commission  of  certain 
crimes  is  derived  from  the  feudal  law,  by  which  a  vassal  was  only 
permitted  to  hold  real  property  upon  condition  of  well  demeaning 
himself. 

The  doctrine  of  escheats,  with  regard  to  extinct  successions,  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  in  every  civilised  country,  to  avoid  the  confusion 
which  would  otherwise  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  any  property 
becoming  common;  and  the  sovercis;n  power,  or  those  who  claim 
under  it,  are  consequently  the  ultimate  heirs  to  every  inheritance  to 
which  no  other  title  can  be  found. 

ESCHEATOR,  an  ancient  ofl&cer,  so  called  because  his  office  was  to 
look  after  escheats,  wardships,  and  other  casualtieB  belonging  to  the 
crown. 

There  were  at  first  only  two  escheators  throughout  England,  one  on 
thi»  side  and  the  other  beyond  the  Trent ;  but  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  III.  there  was  one  appointed  for  every  coimty,  who  was  to 
continue  in  office  for  one  year  only.  This  office  has  lon^  ceased  to 
exist. 
ESCROW.    [Debt».1 


ESCUAGE,  or  SCUTAGE,  a  pecuniary  payment,  by  way  of  com- 
mutation for  the  knight-service,  whereby  Uie  tenant  was  bound  to 
follow  his  lord  into  the  ware  at  his  own  chu^  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  Kulum,  *  a  sUdd.' 

The  personal  attendance  due  by  knight-service  growing  troublesoms 
and  inconvenient,  the  tenants  found  means  of  compounding  for  it> 
first  by  sending  others  in  their  stead,  and  in  process  of  time  by  making 
a  pecuniary  satisfaction  to  the  lords  in  lieu  of  it.  This  ultimately 
came  to  be  levied  by  assessments,  at  so  much  for  every  knight's  fee ; 
and  therefore  this  tenure  was  called  acutagium  in  Latin,  or  aervUium 
scuii ;  as  being  a  pecuniary  substitute  for  personal  service.  The  fint 
time  it  appears  to  have  been  taken  was  by  Henrr  IL,  on  his  expedition 
to  Toulouse ;  but  it  soon  came  to  be  so  universu,  that  personal  attend- 
ance fell  iuto  disuse.  F^m  this  period,  when  our  kings  went  to  war, 
they  levied  scutages  on  their  tenants,  that  is,  on  all  the  landholders  ol 
the  kingdom,  to  defray  their  expenses  and  hire  troops;  and  these 
assessments,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL,  seem  to  have  been  made 
arbitrarily  and  at  the  king's  pleasure.  This  prerogative  being  greatly 
abused  by  his  successors,  it  became  matter  of  national  complaint,  and 
King  John  was  obliged  to  consent,  by  his  M<igna  ChaHa  (c.  12),  that 
no  soutage  should  be  imposed  without  consent  of  parliament.  This 
clause  was  omitted  in  Henry  III.'s  charter;  where  we  only  find 
(c.  37),  that  scutages  should  be  taken  as  they  were  used  to  be  taken  in 
the  time  of  Henry  IL ;  that  is,  in  a  reasonable  and  moderate  manner* 
Afterwards  by  26  Edw.  L  c.  5  &  6  and  many  subsequent  statutes,  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  king  should  take  no  aids  or  tasks  but  by  the  common 
assent  of  the  realm.  Hence  it  is  held  that  scutage  could  not  be 
levied  but  by  consent  of  parliament,  such  scutages  being  indeed  the 
groundwork  of  all  succeeding  subsidies,  and  of  the  land-tax  of  later 
times. 

ESCULETIN.    [EscuLiN.r 

ESCULIC  ACID.  Sapotuc  Acid,  Sapogenin,  By  adding  a  little 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  add  to  a  boilmg  solution  of  SAPoimr,  a 
white  substance  is  precipitated,  to  which  M.  Fremy  gave  the  name 
esculio  acid,  and  the  formula  Cb^H^O,^.  According  to  Rochleder  and 
SchwartE,it  is  identical  with  quinov<Uie  acid  {Cxfi^^O^),  whilst  M.  fiolley 
terms  it,  tapogenin,  and  gives  it  the  formula  C^Hj^Oiq. 

Esciilic  acid  presents  the  appearance  of  white  granular  tsstelees 
crystals  scarcely  soluble  even  in  boiling  water,  insoluble  ia  ether,  but 
easily  soluble  in  alcohoL  It  forms  salts  with  bases,  and  is  transformed 
into  a  yellow  resin  by  nitric  acid. 

ESCULIN.  Polychrome,  A  neutral  crystalline  substance  found  in 
the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut  tree  [.^acuLUs,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.], 
[Paviin].  The  aqueous  infusion  of  the  barlL  is  treated  with  excess  of 
acetate  of  lead,  and  the  filtered  liquor,  after  removing  excess  of  lead  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  evaporated  till  of  a  syrupy  consistence ;  after 
a  few  days  the  esculin  crystallises  out,  and  may  be  purified  by  re- 
crystallisation,  first  from  dilute  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  '940),  and  then  from 
boiling  water. 

The  formula  of  escidin,  after  drying  in  a  water-oven,  is  OmH,»0,q. 
It  crj'stalliseB  in  small  coloiu'less  needles,  without  odour,  and  of  a  bitter 
taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  but 
slightly  soluble  in  ether  or  cold  water.  It  fuses  at  320°  Fahr.,  at  a 
higher  temperature  decomposes,  emitting  an  odour  of  caramel,  and 
yields  a  snudl  quantity  of  a  crystalline  sublimate  (escuUtm), 

Solutions  of  esculin  are  remarkable  for  their  high  fluorescent  power, 
appearing  of  a  deep  blue  colour  by  reflected  light,  while  bv  transmitted 
light  they  are  colourless.  This  property  stiU  obtains  m  a  solution 
containing  only  one  part  of  esculin  to  one  and  a  half  million  parts  ol 
water! 

Esculin  is  one  of  the  so-called  giucotidet,  that  is,  by  the  action  of 
boiling  dilute  acids,  or  of  the  ferment  emulsin,  it  splits  up  into 
glucose  (grape  sugar),  and  etculeiin,  according  to  the  following 
equation : — 

C*tn,40,.  +  8H0  =  Ci.H.Og  -I-  2C,,Hi,0i, 
Esculin.  Esculciin.  Qluoose. 

Escvittln  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  freely  mo  in 
either,  if  boiling.  It  forms  small  acicular  or  micaceous  crystals. 
Solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  of  esculetin,  yield  a  lemon-yellow 
precipitate,  in  which  two  of  the  six  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  escu- 
letin are  substituted  by  two  equivalents  of  lead. 

ESCUTCHEON  or  ESCOCHEON,  the  heraldic  term  for  the  shield, 
on  which,  under  every  variety  of  shape,  arms  are  emblazoned.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  French  Scus»(m,  and  that  from  the  Latin 
scutum.  The  first  representation  of  arms  was,  no  doubt,  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  shield.  The  shield  afterwards  became  the  appropriate  and 
legitimate  instrument  for  displaying  them ;  hence  in  sculpture  and 
painting  they  were  never  separated ;  and  when  shields  ceased  to  be 
employed,  their  form  remained,  and  still  continues  to  be  the  field  on 
which  coat-armour  is  invariably  depicted.  An  etaUeheon  qf  pretence  is 
the  small  shield  in  the  centre  of  his  own,  on  which  a  man  carries  the 
coat  of  his  wife,  if  she  is  an  heiress  and  he  has  issue  by  her.  In  this 
case  the  surviving  issue  will  bear  both  coats  quarterly. 

ESENBECKIKE.  An  alkaloid  of  unoertam  compositioii,  said  to  be 
contained  in  the  bark  of  the  Saeabeckia  fdfrifiign, 

ESOTERIC.    [ExoTEBia] 


ESPALIER. 


ESSENCE. 
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ESPAXtlER,  a  trellis  for  tnuning  fruit  trees  or  buahes  upon,  instead 
of  nailing  them  to  walls. 

In  certain  situations  this  kind  of  training  is  not  only  extremely  neat, 
but  possesses  peculiar  advantages :  the  trees  are  more  fully  ezpoised  to 
the  influence  of  light,  less  liable  to  be  broken  by  high  winds,  and  in 
small  gardens  in  particular,  where  room  is  of  great  importance,  and 
where  a  collection  of  the  finer  sorts  of  fruit  is  always  desirable,  it  is 
found  highly  useful,  both  on  account  of  the  small  space  which  the 
trees  occupy,  and  because  they  will  bear  fruit  much  sooner  than  when 
allowed  to  grow  in  their  natural  form. 

In  France  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  this  kind  of  training  is 
very  much  practised,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  England  and  in 
Scotland,  where  the  borders  of  the^tchen-garden  are  frequently  planted 
with  flowers,  in  order  to  combine  pleasure  with  utility,  ^paliers  are 
trained  along  the  back  of  the  flower  borders  to  prevent  the  vegetables 
being  seen  from  the  walks. 

\Vben  the  espalier  is  fastened  to  a  wall,  as  is  very  common  on  the 
continent,  peach  and  nectarine  trees  are  frequently  trained  upon  it ; 
but  where  it  is  detached,  as  it  is  most  commoi^y  in  Britain,  apples  imd 
pears,  and  sometimes  gooseberries,  are  the  only  fruits  which  are  success- 
fully cultivated  in  this  way.  Plums  and  cherries  are  occasionally  so 
managed,  but  not  so  advantageously  as  the  others. 

When  a  common  espalier  is  to  be  covered,  the  trees  should  be  planted 
from  20  to  24  feet  apart,  which  will  allow  the  branches  to  grow  10  or 
12  feet  on  each  side ;  but  as  a  considerable  time  would  elapse  before 
they  would  fill  this  space,  a  duplicate  tree  may  be  planted  between 
each,  and  cut  away  as  the  others  grow.  Qooseberries,  of  course, 
reqiiire  a  small  space ;  three  or  four  feet  from  plant  to  plant  is 
sufficient. 

The  training  on  espalier  is  very  simple,  and  eamly  performed.  When 
the  trees  are  young,  one  shoot  must  be  trained  perpendicularly,  and 
two  others  horizontally,  one  from  each  side ;  the  two  last  must  not  be 
shortened,  but  the  perpendicular  shoot  is  to  be  shortened  in  the 
following  year  to  three  good  buds,  two  of  which  are  to  form  new  side 
branches,  and  the  other  a  leader  as  before ;  and  so  on  every  year  until 
the  trees  have  attained  the  desired  size.  The  proper  distance  between 
the  horizontal  branches  must  depend  upon  the  peculiar  growth  of  the 
tree,  but  from  six  to  nine  inches  is  what  is  generally  allowed.  Trees 
are  sometimes  trained  upon  a  double  espalier,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  giving  two  surfaces  to  train  upon.  It  consists  of  two  trellises  instead 
of  one,  about  two  feet  apart  at  the  bottom,  and  approaching  at  the 
top. 

The  only  kind  of  espalier  worth  notice,  which  difibrs  from  those  now 
mentioned,  is  a  table  rail;  this,  the  management  of  which  is  called 
table-training,  consists  of  rails  resembling  tables,  up  the  centre  of  which 
the  tree  is  trained,  and  regularly  spread  over  the  surface.  It  is  rarely 
employed,  and  has  the  essential  &ult  of  e2q>oBing  the  blossom  so  much 
to  the  effect  of  nocturnal  radiation,  that  in  this  country  a  crop  is  rarely 
obtained  from  such  espaliers. 

The  stakes  which  form  the  espalier  are  made  of  difierent  materials, 
some  of  wood,  others  of  wire  and  wood,  and  some  of  cast  iron.  The 
first  of  these  is  by  far  the  most  simple,  and  is  composed  of  stakes,  five 
or  six  feet  in  height,  driven  into  the  ground  from  one  to  two  feet 
apart ;  along  the  top  a  bar,  which  is  nailed  to  each,  connects  the  whole 
together.  It  is  of  no  use  to  have  the  stakes  either  so  strong  or  so  high 
when  the  trees  are  first  planted,  because  they  are  not  required,  are  un- 
sightly, and  will  have  to  be  renewed  before  the  trees  have  attained 
their  mtended  height ;  for  this  reason,  stakes  of  a  much  weaker  kind 
will  at  first  answer  quite  as  welL  The  wire  and  wood  rail  is  formed 
by  strong  vertical  wires,  strained  from  two  wooden  horizontal  rails, 
which  are  connected  and  held  fast  by  wooden  posts  let  into  the  ground. 
The  iron  rail  is  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  as  a  common  street 
railing. 

The  objection  to  all  iron  trollises  is,  that  they  cut  and  canker  the 
trees ;  and  when  the  cheapness  of  the  wooden  one  is  considered,  besides 
the  more  natural  appearance  which  it  presents,  it  must  undoubtedly 
have  the  preference. 

The  beat  wood  for  this  purpose  is  young  larch,  the  thinning  of 
plantations. 

ESPLANADE,  the  ground  kept  open  between  the  fortifications  of 
a  cit'idel  and  those  of  a  town  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  recommended 
by  writers  on  fortification  that  this  space  should  be  about  300  fathoms 
broad,  reckoning  from  the  covered  way  of  the  citadel,  that  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  on  the  latter  the  enemy  may  not  construct  batteries  within 
breaching  distance  under  the  cover  afforded  by  the  buildings  of  the 
town.  If  however  the  ground  should  be  built  over,  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  dear  it  to  that  extent  in  case  of  a  siege. 
^  ESQUIRE  (from  the  French,  Escuier,  or  shield  bearor)  is  the  next 
title  of  dignity  to  that  of  knight.  The  esquire  was  the  second  in  rank 
of  the  aspirants  to  chivalry,  or  knighthood,  and  had  his  name  from 
carrying  the  shield  of  the  knight,  whose  bachelor  or  apprentice  in  arms, 
be  was.  The  gradations  of  this  service,  or  apprenticeship  to  arms, 
were,  page,  esquire  or  bachelor,  and  knight,  who,  in  his  turn,  after  the 
formation  of  degrees  of  knighthood,  was  called  a  knight  bachelor,  as 
aspiring  to  the  higher  honours  of  chivahy.  The  esquiro  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  had  the  right  of  bearing  aims  on  his  escutcheon  or  shield ; 
he  had  also  the  right  of  bearing  a  sword,  which  denoted  nobility  or 
chivahy,  though  it  was  not  girded  by  the  knightly  belt ;  ho  had  also  a 


particular  species  of  defensive  armour,  which  was  distinguished  from 
the  full  panoply  of  the  knight.  So  much  for  the  esquire  of  chivalry, 
which  order  is  only  preserved  in  the  almost  obsolete  esquires  for  the 
king's  body,  whom  antiquaries  have  pronounced  to  be  the  king's 
esquires  in  chivalry  (that  is,  his  esquires,  as  being  a  knight),  and  in  the 
esquires  of  knights  of  the  Bath. 

Thero  was  also  another  class,  who  may  be  called  feudal  esquires,  and 
consisted  of  those  tenants  by  knight's  service  who  had  a  right  to  daim 
knighthood,  but  had  never  been  dubbed.  They  were  in  GermaDy 
called  Hitters,  or  knights,  but  were  distinguished  from  the  acto^ 
knights,  who  were  called  dubbed  knights,  or  Hitter  Oeseklagen,  and  had 
many  of  the  privileges  of  knighthood.  This  distinction  stUl  exists  in 
many  of  the  countries  which  formed  part  of  the  German  Empire.  In 
Hainault,  Brabant,  and  other  provinces  of  what  was  Austrian  Flanders, 
the  ancient  imtitled  nobility,  or  gentry  as  they  are  called  in  England, 
to  this  day  are  styled  collectively  the  Ordre  Equestre,  or  knightly  order. 
It  also  existed  in  England  until  James  I.  had  prostituted  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  for  Camden  frequently  speaks  of  knightly  families  {families 
equestreSf  or  famiUas  ordinia  equesiris),  where  the  heads  of  them  were 
not,  at  the  time,  actual  knights.  Writers  on  precedence  make  mention 
of  esquires  by  creation,  with  investiture  of  a  silver  collar  or  chain  of  a, 
and  silver  spurs :  but  these  seem  to  have  been  only  the  insignia  of  the 
esquires  for  the  king's  body,  which  being  preserved  in  a  family  as  heir 
looms,  descended  with  the  title  of  esquire  to  the  eldest  sons  in  suc- 
cession. The  sons  of  yoimger  sons  of  dukes  and  marquesses,  the 
younger  sons  of  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons,  and  their  eldest  sons, 
with  the  eldest  sons  of  baronets,  and  of  knights  of  all  the  orders,  are 
all  said  to  be  esquires  by  birth,  though  their  precedence,  which  differB 
widely,  is  regulated  by  the  rank  of  their  respective  ancestors.  Officers 
of  the  king's  cotut  and  household,  and  of  his  navy  and  army,  down 
to  the*  captain  indusive,  doctors  of  law,  barristers,  physicians,  fand 
Royal  Academicians,  are  reputed  esquires.  A  justice  of  the  peace  is 
only  an  esquire  during  the  time  that  he  is  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  but  a  sheriff  of  a  county  is  an  esquire  for  life.  The  general  as- 
sumption of  this  title  by  those  who  are  not,  in  strictness,  entitled  to  it, 
has  virtually  destroyed  it  as  a  distinct  title  or  dignity,  llie  heads  of 
many  old  families  are,  however,  still  deemed  esquires  by  prescription. 

ESSAYISTS,  BRITISH.  This  title  is  customarily  confined  to  a 
certain  class  of  periodical  writers  upon  subjects  of  general  interest,  as 
morals,  criticism,  manners,  &c.  The  notion  of  a  series  of  papers  fit  for 
general  circulation,  and  not  including  news  or  politics,  was  originated 
by  Stede  and  Addison  in  the  *  Tatler.'  [Addison,  in  Biog.  Div.J  The 
'  Freeholder,'  *  Craftsman,'  '  Freethinker,'  &c.,  now  almost  f oi^tten, 
were  rather  political  pamphlets  than  essays  in  this  sense  of  the  word ; 
and  an  interval  of  thirty-five  years  elapsed  from  the  end  of  the 
'Spectator'  to  the  successful  revival  of  this  style  of  writing  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  the  '  Rambler,'  in  1750.  Its  great  popularity  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  similar  periodicals  diuing  the  latter  half 
of  the  18tii  century,  since  which  time  they  have  again  gone  out  of 
fashion.  We  give  a  list  of  those  contained  in  Alexander  Chalmers's 
collective  edition  of  British  Essayists,  which  includes  some  that  have 
little  claim  to  a  place  among  the  standard  works  of  our  language : 
with  the  names  of  the  prindpal  and  most  celebrated  contributors  to 
each: — 

'  Tatler  '—Steele,  Addison. 
'  Spectator ' — Addison,  Steele,  Budgell,  Pope,  &c. 
'  Guardian ' — Steele,  Addison,  Berkeley,  Pope,  Tickell,  Gay,  &o. 
'  Rambler ' — Johnson,  almost  entirely. 
'  Adventurer ' — Hawkesworth,  Johnson,  Joseph  Warton,  kc 
'  World  * — Moore,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Horace  WaJpole,  J.  Warton,  &c. 
'Connoisseur' — G.  Colman  and  Bound  Thornton  chiefly;  Cowper 
a  few. 

'  Idler ' — Johnson ;  a  few  by  Warton  and  others. 

'Mirror* — Henry  Mackenzie  and  others. 

'  Lounger' — The  same. 

'  Observer* — Richard  Cumberland,  almost  entirely. 

*  011a  Podrida ' — Moore,  &c. 

'  Microcosm' — Cailning,  Frere,  Smith,  &c. 

ESSENCE  is  derived  from  the  Latin  essentia,  a  word  which  is  used 
by  Cicero  and  Quinctilian,  and  formed,  not  as  is  stated  in  Mr. 
Richardson's  Dictionary,  fit)m  existentia,  but  from  essens,  the  analo- 
gous but  obsolete  participle  of  the  verb  esse,  to  be.  The  English 
word  essence  consequently  signifies  that  which  constitutes  the  being 
of  a  thing,  or,  in  the  words  of  Locke,  that  which  makes  it  to  be  what 
it  is.  This  term  was  the  subject  of  many  very  subtle  disquisitions 
and  disputes  among  the  scholastic  logicians  of  the  14th,  15th,  and 
16th  centuries ;  and  the  metaphysical  notions  of  essence  entertained 
by  these  logical  doctors  cannot  be  understood  without  reference  to 
their  discussions  respecting  the  nature  of  imiversal  ideas,  as  real  or 
nominal,  of  abstraction,  genus,  species,  differentia,  substance,  properties, 
accidents,  &c.,  of  all  which  particulars  may  be  found  in  Smiglecii 
'Logic.  Disputat.';  Bui^ersdicii  'Logica;*  Eustachii  'Logica;  Le 
Grand, '  Institut.  Logic' ;  Wallisii '  Logica' ;  and  in  mauy  other  logical 
and  philosophical  treatises  dted  in  Johnson's  'Quaestiones  Philoso- 
phicas,'  p.  168,  &c.  Some  amusing  instances  of  metaphysi(»l  sagadiy 
concerning  logical  essence  are  exhibited  in  the  scholastic  work  of 
Louis  do  Lesclache,-  *  La  Philosophie,  divisive  in  cinque  Parties,*  1648. 
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n  n*y  a  rien  dans  la  substance  qui  ait  moins  d'essence  que  la  sub- 
stance ;  aussi  il  n'y  a  rien  dans  la  substance  qui  soit  moins  substance 
que  la  substance/'  &c.     In  the '  Oxford  Manual  of  Scholastic  Logic/ 
by  Dr.  Aldrich,  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Huyshe,  it  is  taught,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  of  the  Nominalists,  that  essence  is  not  really 
existent,  but  is  merely  a  figment  of  imagination,  and  that  the  notion 
of  it  is  resolvable  into  two  parts;  that  which  is  common  to  other 
essences  being  called  the  genus,  and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  one 
particular  essence,  distinguishing  it  from  all  others,  and  constituting 
it  what  it  is,  being  called  the  differenlici.    The  whole  essence  is  called 
the  species;  that  is,  genus +difierentia= species.     The  qualities  joined 
to  essence  are  also  of  two  kinds ;  those  which  are  joined  necessarily 
are  called  properties,  and  those  which  are  joined  only  contingently 
are  called  accidents.    Hence  the  five  predicables,  or  only  possible  parts 
of  a  thing  which  can  be  the  objects   of  assertion : — 1.  Species  or 
whole  essence.     2.  Genus,  the  common  or  material  part  of  the  essence. 
3.  Differentia,  the  peculiar  or  formal  part  of  the  essence.     4.  Property 
or  quality  necessarily  joined  to  the  essence.     5,  Accident,  or  quality 
contingently  joined  to  the  essence.   The  following  statements  collected 
from  Locke's  '  Essay/  book  iii.,  c.  8  and  6,  exhibit  the  principal  points 
of  his  doctrine  of  essence.    He  considers  essence  to  be  of  two  kinds : 
1.  The  real  essence,  which  constitutes  the  insensible  parts  of  a  thing, 
and  is  wholly  imknown  to  us.    2.  The  nominal  essence,  which  dependis 
on  that  which  is  real,  and  is  the  complex  idea,  for  instance,  of  the 
properties  of  colour,  weight,  malleability,  fixedness,  fusibility,  &c., 
expressed  by  the  word  gold  ;  for  nothing  can  be  gold  which  hs[s  not 
the  qualities  conceived  in  the  abstract  idea  to  which  this  name  is 
applied.     In  simple  ideas  (see  book  ii.  c.  2),  the  real  and  nominal 
essence  are   identical,  but  in  substances  they  are  always  different. 
Each  of  the  distinct  abstract  ideas  which  men  make  and  settle  in  their 
minds  by  giving  them  names,  is  a  distinct  essence ;  and  the  names 
which  stand  for  such  distinct  ideas  are  the  names  of  things  essentially 
different.    Thus,  a  circle  is  as  essentially  different  from  an  oval  as  a 
sheep  from  a  goat ;  the  abstract  idea  which  is  the  essence  of  one  being 
impossible  to  be  commimicated  to  the  other.    As  essences  are  nothing 
but  the  abstract  complex  ideas  to  each  of  which  has  been  annexed  a 
distinct  and  general  name,  and  as  of  such  ideas  there  ^are  some  which 
correspond  to  no  reality  in  nature — ^for  instance,  those  of  mermaids, 
unicorns,  &c. — ^it  is  evident  that  there  are  essences  of  things  which 
have  no  existence.   In  considering  essence  with  regard  to  the  scholastic 
theory  of  genus  and  species,  Locke  observes  that  we  classify  things  by 
their  nominal  essences,  having  no  other  measure  of  essence  and  species 
but  our  abstract  general  ideas  or  mental  archetypes,  without  reference 
to  which  we  cannot  intelligibly  speak  of  essential  and  specific  difference. 
The  doctrine  of  the  immutability  and  ingenerable  incorruptible  nature 
of  essences  can  be  founded,  says  Locke,  only  on  the  relation  between 
abstract  ideas  and  the  soimds  by  which  they  are  signified ;  that  is,  on 
the  fact  that  the  same  name  retains  the  same  signification,  and  also  on 
the  fact  that,  whatever  may  become  of  individuals,  as  Alexander  and 
Bucephalus,  the  ideas  of  man  and  horse  remain  unaltered.    Some  of 
these  positions,  as  that  real  essences  are  unknown,  and  that  species  are 
distinguished  by  essences  merely  nominal,  are  disputed   in  Green's 
'  Philosophy '  and  Lee's  work  against  Locke.    (See  also  many  of  the 
earlier  scholastics ;  and  for  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  essence, 
according  to  the  transcendental  l&eory,  see  Kant's '  Kritik  der  reinen 
Yemunft  *  and  Wirgman's '  Logic  and  Metaphysics '  in  the  '  Encyclo- 
paedia Londinensis.')    Substance,  as  distinguished  from  essence,  is 
understood  to  mean  all  the  essential,  with  the  accidental  quaUties ; 
and  essence  (genus  and  differentia,  or  common  and  proper)  the  essen- 
tial quaUties  alone,  that  is,  the  pure  substance,  or  metaphysical  sub- 
stratum.      The   Greek  word  ousla    (oturia)  has  many  significations 
applicable  to  the  individual,  genus,  species,  and  subject  (Aristotle, 
'Metaphys.'  L  6,  c   8);  on  which  it  is  remai-ked  by  Roy  CoUard 
'  Essai  sur  la  Psychologic/  1826,  p.  149,  246),  that  while  the  Latm 
and  all  modem  languages  have  two  distinct  expressions  for  essence 
and  substance,  it  is  surprising  that  the  Greek,  which  is  otherwise  so 
rich,  had  only  one  name  {ovaia)  for  these  two  ideas.     The  word 
vrda-ratris,  hypdstasis  (substance),  was  subsequently  employed,  but  with 
similar  duplicity  and  confusion.     Hence  arose  many  of  the  Trinitarian 
controversies,  or  rather  logomachies,  which  embroiled  the  first  ages 
of  the  church;  for  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  and  most  of  the  other 
Greek    fathers   understood  iro6atnro¥,  person  or  mode  of  being,  as 
meaning  the  same  thing  as  {nrivrwris,  substance ;  and  Sabellius,  .£rius, 
Ncstorius,  and  Eutyches  understood  tnrdarcunt,  as  signifying  the  same 
thing  as  otcia,  that  is,  essence  or  nature.    S(#that  Sabellius  said,  there 
is  one  essence  or  nature  in  God,  therefore  one  substance  or  person. 
There  are  three  substances  or  persons  in  God,  said  Arius,  tfurefore 
three  essences  or  natures.      There  are  two  essences  or  natures  in 
Christ,  said  Nestorius,  tJierefore  two  substances  or  persons.    There  is 
but  one  substance  or  person  in  Christ,  said  Eutyches,  therefore  but 
one  essence  or  nature.    The  essay  on  the  difference  between  obirla 
and  vv6<rreuris,  essence  and  substance,  which  is  often  attributed  to 
St.  Gregory,  appears  to  belong  rather  to  St.  Basil ;  at  least  it  is  con- 
tained in  his  43rd  epistle.     The  epithet  essential  denotes  those  indis- 
pensable qualities  in  a  thing,  without  which  it  could  not  be  what  it 
is ;  and  the  name  essentials,  as  the  essentials  of  logic,  signifies  those 
parts  alone  which  are  valid  for  general  or  particular  uses. 
ESSENCES.    In  various  depai*tments  of  manu&ctures,  as  woU  as 
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in  pharmacy  and  perfumery,  liquids  are  largely  sold  under  the  name  ol 
essences.  Originally  the  word  was  employed  to  denote  the  active  and 
characteristic  portion  of  any  substance,  or  that  on  which  its  special 
properties  mostly  depend ;  but  in  the  present  day  the  term  is  very  loosely 
applied.  Sometimes  essence  is  equivalent  to  fiidd  extract,  sometimes 
to  volatile  oil,  at  other  times  to  ^rong  solution,  to  concentrated  prepara' 
tion,  to  infusion,  to  decoction,  and  to  tincture.  The  essences  of  the 
pharmaceutist  consist,  in  some  instances,  of  the  active  ingredient  of 
the  plant  digested  in  spirit ;  in  others,  of  a  solution  of  the  essential  oil 
in  spirit ;  in  others,  of  the  volatile  or  aromatic  element  obtained  by 
distillation.  Among  the  large  number  of  essences  now  made  and  sold, 
a  few  may  be  named  useful  in  the  arts,  besides  those  pertaining  more 
especially  to  medicine.  Essence  of  allspice  or  pimento  is  used  to 
make  pimento-water,  and  as  a  flavouring  ingredient  in  cookery  and 
confectionery.  Essence  of  almonds  is  used  to  impart  an  agreeable 
flavour  and  aroma  to  wine,  cordials,  perfumery,  and  pastry ;  to  prepare 
almond-water  and  other  liquids ;  to  give  a  sherry  flavour  to  Cape  wine, 
and  sometimes  to  sophisticate  sherry  itself.  Essence  of  ambergris  is  a 
powerful  ingredient  in  many  perfumes,  and  is  also  added  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  sweet-scented  wines  and  spirits.  Essence  of  aniseed  is  used 
to  flavour  hquors,  and  to  make  aniseed-water.  Essence  of  cardamom 
is  a  powerful  ingredient  for  flavouring  cordials  and  x>astry.  Essence  of 
cognac,  made  from  brandy  oil  land  spirit,  is  used  to  give  to  British 
spirit  an  imitative  flavour  of  real  brandy.  Essence  of  grape  is  used 
to  flavour  brandy.  Essence  of  hop  is  used  occasionally  to  add  a 
stomachic  bitter  to  a  glassful  of  ale  or  beer.  A  so-called  essence  or 
extract  of  hop  is,  however,  not  unknown  to  brewers  as  an  adulterant, 
consisting  of  bitter  preparations  of  quassia,  gentian,  camomile,  aloes, 
or  wormwood,  not  containing  a  particle  of  hop.  Essence  of  ratafia  is 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  liquors  called  ratafia  and  noyeau. 
Essence  of  rosemary,  besides  its  use  as  a  perfume,  is  employed  in 
making  rosemary- water.  Essence  of  spruce  is  used  in  making  spruce- 
beer.  There  are  numerous  other  essences  employed  to  impart  flavour 
or  odour  to  beverages,  perfumery,  or  pastry ;  among  which  may  be 
named  the  essences  of  apple,  bergamot,  carraway,  cedrat,  celery,  cinna- 
mon, cloves,  jasmine,  jonquil,  lavender,  lemon,  lemon-peel,  myrtle, 
nutmeg,  orange,  orange-peel,  patchouli,  pear,  peppermint,  pine-apple, 
rondeletia,  rose,  vanilla,  verbena,  violet,  &c.  There  are  also  certain 
essences,  so-called,  obtained  from  animal  substance,  and  applied  to 
various  purposes :  of  which  a  few  may  here  be  briefly  noticed.  Essence 
of  anchovies  consists  of  the  substance  of  the  fish,  when  the  bones  have 
been  removed,  pulped  and  sifted,  and  simmered  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
liquid  in  which  the  bones  have  been  boiled,  and  to  which  salt,  flour, 
and  vinegar  are  added.  Essence  of  anchovies,  improperly  so  named, 
is  sometimes  made  from  pickled  sprats  or  young  pilchards,  mixed 
with  the  drainings  of  anchovy  bairels  or  with  herring  liquor ;  it  in 
coloured  with  Venetian  red  or  Armenian  bole,  which  is  not  only  an 
adulterant,  but  an  injurious  one.  Essence  of  beef  consists  of  the 
nutritive  portions  of  the  meat,  concentrated  into  a  liquid  by  decoction 
and  infusion,  and  preserved  in  well-closed  bottles.  Essence  of  civet 
and  essence  of  musk,  prepared  from  parts  of  certain  animals,  take  rank 
among  the  list  of  perfumes.  Essence  d'Orient,  prepared  from  a  pearly- 
looking  substance  found  at  the  base  of  the  scales  of  the  blay  or  bleak 
fish,  is  employed  as  an  inner  coating  for  glass  bubbles  or  beads,  to  make 
artificial  pearls.  Essence  of  turtle  is  a  miscalled  preparation,  in  which, 
by  combining  essence  of  anchovies  with  many  other  substances,  a  liquid 
is  produced  to  impart  a  flavour  like  that  of  turtle  to  soups  and  gravies. 

ESSENES  (sometimes  called  Hessenes),  one  of  the  ihree  great  sects 
into  which  the  Jews  were  divided  in  Uie  time  of  Chnst.  They 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  they  are  alluded  to  in  Matt.  xix.  12,  Col.  ii  18,  28.  Many  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  customs  and  religious  opinions  of  this  sect  are 
given  by  Josephus  and  Philo.  Their  statements  differ  in  several 
points ;  but  those  of  Josephus  appear  worthy  of  more  credit,  since  he 
had  in  his  youth  passed  some  time  among  the  Essenes.  ('  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews.') 

The  Essenes  generally  lived  at  a  distance  from  large  towns,  in  com- 
munities which  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  monkish  societies  of 
later  times.  They  employed  themselves  in  agriculture,  and  had  no 
slaves.  They  had  all  things  in  common,  ate  at  a  common  table,  and 
were  exceedingly  abstemious,  never  partaking  of  food  before  sunset. 
They  were  clothed  in  white  garments,  abstained  from  wine,  and  gene- 
rally led  a  life  of  cdibacy.  They  sent  gifts  to  the  Temple,  but  never 
offered  any  sacrifices  there.  They  were  divided  into  four  classes, 
according  to  the  time  of  their  initiation.  They  admitted  no  one  to 
their  society  till  after  a  probation  of  three  years;  those  who  were 
admitted  had  to  take  solenm  oaths  that  they  woiild  worship  and  serve 
God,  and  be  just  towards  their  fellow  creatures ;  that  they  would  love 
and  speak  the  truth,  and  that  they  would  never  disclose  the  mystenes 
of  the  sect.  The  Essenes  were  exemplary  in  their  religious  duties, 
and  were  particularly  distinguished  by  their  rigid  observance  of  the 
Sabbath-day.  They  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  not 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  maintained  the  absolute  pre- 
destination of  all  events ;  they  held  the  Scriptures  in  the  greatest 
reverence,  but  considered  them  as  mystic  writings,  and  explained  them 
allegorically.  They  also  appear  to  have  possessed  sacred  books, 
which  explained  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  practices  of  their  secti 
(Philo, '  De  Vita  Contempl.,'  vol.  il,  p.  475.) 
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The  origin  of  this  sect  is  uncertain.  Some  writers  consider  them 
the  same  as  the  Assidians,  or  Chaaidim,  who  are  mentioned  in 
1  Maca  ii  42 ;  vil  13.  It  would  appear  from  the  account  of  Pliny 
('  Nat.  Hist,'  T.  17)  that  their  principal  society  was  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  that  from  this  society  other  smaller  ones  after- 
wards proceeded,  and  spread  themselves  over  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Egypt.  Their  numbers  were  never  considerable :  according  to  Philo 
and  Josephus,  there  were  only  4000  in  Palestine. 

The  Essenes  of  Egypt  were  divided  into  two  sects :  the  practical 
Essence,  whose  manner  of  life  was  the  same  as  the  Essenes  of  Palestine ; 
and  the  contemplative  Essenes,  who  were  also  called  Therapeutes. 
Both  sects  maintained  the  same  doctrines,  but  the  latter  was  distin- 
guished by  a  more  rigid  mode  of  life. 

From  a  passage  in  Eusebius  ('Hist.  Eccles.'  ii.  17)>  it  has  been 
argued  by  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and  other  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
that  the  Therapeutso  were  Christian  monks  formed  into  a  society  by 
St.  Mark,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Christian  church  at  Alexandria. 
But  it  is  evident  from  the  accoimt  of  Philo^  that  the  Therapeutse 
were  not  Christians,  but  Jews. 

It  has  been  supposed,  with  considerable  probability,  that  the  early 
Christians  derived  many  of  their  customs  and  opinions  from  the 
Essenes.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  editor  of  Calmet's  '  Dictionary  to  the  Bible,' 
gives  many  reasons  for  believing  that  John  the  Baptist  belonged  to 
this  sect. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS,  the  odorous  principles  of  plants,  called  also 
Volatile  Oils,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  non-volatile  or  fixed  oils. 
[Fixed  Oils.]  The  present  article  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  their  sources,  methods  of  production,  uses,  and  general  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  together  with  an  alphabetical  list  of  those 
known  up  to  the  present  time,  including  the  specific  characters  of  each, 
or  references  to  other  articles  in  this  Cyclopaedia  where  those  characters 
are  more  fully  detailed. 

Sources. — Essential  oils  are  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  part  of 
plants.  They  may  reside  in  the  root,  stem,  leaf,  flower,  fruit,  or  seed. 
They  are  generally  contained  in  special  cavities  called  receptacles  of 
secretion.  These  cavitites  are  frequently  larger  than  the  surrounding 
cells,  and  indeed  may  often  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  The  dotted 
appearauce  of  the  rind  of  the  orange  and  lemon,  and  of  the  leaves  of 
the  myrtle  and  St.  John's  wort  [Hypericum,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  numerous  oil  cavities.  The  cellular  tissue  forming 
the  walls  of  the  cavities  is  in  many  cases  so  compact  that  the  plant 
may  be  dried  and  kept  for  several  years  without  much  of  the  oil  being 
dissipated. 

In  nearly  all  instances  the  essential  oils  exist  ready  formed  in 
plants.  In  the  bitter  almond  and  black  pepper,  however,  contact  with 
water  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  oil.  Some  other  plants  also, 
as  milfoil,  plantain,  nettle,  and  centaury,  which  naturally  have  little 
or  no  odour,  apx)ear  to  undergo,  when  sprinkle<l  with  water,  a  kind  of 
fermentation  by  which  abundance  of  essential  oil  is  produced.  Finally, 
during  the  putrefaction  of  many  vegetable  matters,  peculiar  essential 
oils  are  generated. 

Methods  of  Prodtietion, — In  nearly  all  cases  essential  oils  are  ob- 
tained by  a  process  of  distillation.  The  plant,  or  that  part  of  it  from 
which  the  oil  is  to  be  extracted,  is  usually  macerated  for  a  few  hours 
with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  water  in  a  still  furnished 
with  a  false  bottom.  Heat  being  applied,  and  the  contents  of  the 
still  brought  into  an  active  state  of  ebullition,  the  essential  oil  is 
volatilised  along  with  the  steam,  and  the  vapours  being  condensed  in 
any  suitable  way  [Condenser]  will,  if  the  oil  is  present  in  sufficient 
quantity,  separate  into  two  portions,  one  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
oil  in  water,  and  the  other  a  layer  of  the  essential  oil  itself.  The  oil 
being  collected  by  any  suitable  contrivance,  the  water  should  be 
occasionally  returned  to  the  still,  and  the  distillation  continued  until 
the  oil  ceases  to  come  over.  The  object  of  having  a  false  bottom  to 
the  apparatus  is  to  prevent  portions  of  the  plant  from  coming  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  heated  surface  of  the  still,  thus  avoiding 
an  unpleasant  tarry  taste  and  odour  that  would  be  commtmicated  to 
the  oU  by  volatile  substances  evolved  from  the  overheated  vegetable 
matter.  The  same  end  is  arrived  at  by  enclosing  the  ingredients 
acted  upon  in  a  bag,  and  so  suspending  the  whole  that  it  shall  not 
touch  any  portion  of  the  stilL  Even  more  advantageous  is  a  plan 
now  frequently  adopted,  of  blowing  steam  from  a  perforated  coil 
pipe  through  the  mater^  to  be  acted  upon,  and  condensing  the 
vapours  as  before. 

The  water  used  in  the  above  process  dissolves  a  small  portion  of 
the  oils,  forming  solutions  that  are  used  in  medicme  as  vehicles  for 
active  preparations.  Where  it  is  required  that  these  waters  should 
be  preserved,  every  trace  of  the  excess  of  oil  should  be  carefully 
removed;  in  some  cases,  redistillation  of  the  water  without  the 
presence  of  the  herb  is  beneficial 

If  the  water  is  not  needed,  the  oil  contained  in  it  may  be  re- 
covered by  adding  chloride  of  sodium  to  saturation,  essential  oils 
bemg  but  slightly  soluble  in  the  solution  thus  formed.  Or  the  water 
may  be  agitated  with  ether,  which  will  dissolve  out  the  oil:  the  oil 
IS  then  readily  obtained  by  distilling  off  the  ether. 
.  ^.  ^./®^  instances  the  essential  oU  of  a  plant  cannot  be  extracted 
»y  OistiUation,  on  account  of  the  injurious  action  of  heat  upon  it,  or 
.because  of  its  smaUness  in  quantity.    In  that  case,  the  substances  to 


be  operated  upon  may  be  placed  in  layers  alternate  with  cloths  satu- 
rated with  an  inodorous  fixed  oil,  such  as  oil  of  poppies,  and  the  cloths 
after  a  time  submitted  to  strong  pressure.  The  essential  oil  will  then 
be  found  to  have  dissolved  in  tiie  fixed  oil,  to  which  it  will  communi- 
cate its  characteristic  odour,  and  from  which  it  may,  if  ueoessary,  be 
separated  by  agitation  with  alcohol 

The  oils  of  lemon  and  orange  may  be  extracted  by  simple  pressure 
of  the  rind  of  the  fruit. 

Uees* — The  most  extensive  use  of  essential  oils  is  in  the  fabrication 
of  perfumes.  Considerable  quantities  are  also  used  in  medicine,  as 
topical  or  gastro-intestinal  stimulants. 

On  accoimt  of  the  essential  oil  they  contain,  plants,  or  certain  parts 
of  them,  are  used  to  flavour  liqueurs,  confectionery,  salads,  savoury 
dishes,  soups,  &c. 

Phygical  Properties. — The  colour  of  essential  oils  is  variable.  Tho 
portions  first  obtained  in  the  process  of  distillation  are  sometimes 
quite  colourless,  the  later  portions  yellow  or  brown.  These  portions 
are  however  generally  mixed  together  for  commerce,  so  that  essential 
oils  are  seldom  seen  without  colour.  Moreover  nearly  all  the  essential 
oils  darken  in  colour  on  exposure  to  light  and  air.  A  few  of  them  are 
green,  and  two  or  three  of  a  blue  colour.  The  essential  oils  have 
characteristic  odoure  more  powerful,  but  seldom  as  pleasant  as  that  of 
the  plants  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Their  taste  is  hot  and 
irritating.  They  have  not  the  well-known  unctuous  feel  that  the 
fats  and  fixed  oils  possess  when  rubbed  between  the  fingen,  but  on  the 
contrary,  are  rough  and  harsh.  They  are  nearly  all  lighter  than  water ; 
a  few  however  are  heavier.  The  temperature  at  which  the  essential 
oils  assume,  on  the  one  hand,  the  solid  state,  and  on  the  other,  the 
state  of  vapour,  is  very  inconstant^  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  usually  mixtures  in  variable  proportions  of  a  pure 
hydrocaroon,  or  dceopten,  with  an  oxygenated  hydrocarbon,  or  stearopten, 
the  former  commonly  boiling  at  about  820°  Fahr.,  the  latter  between 
390°  and  465^.  Some  of  the  essential  oils  are  solid  at  temperatures 
below  60°  Fahr.,  othere  require  to  be-  cooled  several  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water  before  congelation  occurs.  The  eUeopten  may 
generally  be  roughly  separated  from  the  stearopten  by  cooling  the 
oil  gradually.  In  the  air  the  essential  oils  bum  with  a  bright  flame 
accompanied  with  much  soot. 

Chemical  Properties, — Exposed  to  the  air,  essential  oils  absorb  oxygen, 
and  are  slowly  converted  into  resinous  matters.  During  this  process 
carbonic  acid  is  sometimes  evolved.  Light  favours  the  action.  Essen- 
tial  oils  are  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in 
water.  They  are  not  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  clove,  pimento,  and  cinnamon-leaf  oils,  are  not  capable  of  saponi- 
fication. They  dissolve  fixed  oils,  fats,  and  resins,  with  which  they  arc 
not  unfrequently  adulterated;  such  fraud  may,  however,  be  easily 
detected  by  exposing  a  drop  of  the  suspected  oils  on  blotting-paper ; 
if  piu-e  it  will  evaporate  in  a  short  time  without  leaving  any  stain ;  if 
mixed  with  either  of  the  above  substances,  a  greasy  stain  will  be  left 
on  the  paper.  On  passing  the  vapour  of  an  essential  oil  over  fused 
hydrate  of  potash,  it  is  usually  oxidised  to  an  add  body  that  combines 
with  the  alkali,  hydrogen  gas  being  at  the  same  time  evolved.  Chlo- 
rine, bromine,  and  iodine  act  upon  and  replace  hydrogen  in  most  of  the 
essential  oils.     Nitric  acid  rapidly  oxidises  them. 

Composition.— The  ultimate  chemical  composition  of  essential  oils  is 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  sometimes  sulphur.  In  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  treatises  they  will  usually  be  found  arranged  in  throe 
divisions,  according  to  their  proximate  composition : — 1.  Pure  hydro- 
carbons ;  2.  oxidised  hydrocarbons ;  S.  oils  containing  sulphur.  1. 
The  pure  hydrocarbons  are  nearly  all  isomeric  and  metameric,  their 
molecule  being  represented  by  C„  H^g.  Such  are  termed  campho^fens 
or  terdiCTies,  oil  of  turpentine  being  one  of  the  memben.  Equal  weights 
yield  equal  volumes  of  vapour;  the  specific  gravity  of  them  all  is  about 
*860,  and  their  boiling  points  range  near  320**  Fahr.  They  all  absorb 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  forming  with  it  artijici<d  camphors  [Turpentine], 
and  combine  with  water,  forming  solid  bodies  still  more  closely  resem- 
bling camphor.  Exposed  to  the  air,  they  absorb  oxygen,  and  are  con- 
verted into  resins.  A  few  of  the  pure  hydrocarbons  have  a  composition 
differing  from  C^  H^g.  2.  Oxidised  hydrocarbons.  Some  of  these  are 
solid,  forming  the  so-called  camphors  or  stearoptens  [Camphor].  Others 
present  the  characters  of  an  aldehyde,  an  alcohol,  or  an  add.  The 
aldehydes,  or  hydrides  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  combine  and  form 
crystsdline  compounds  with  the  bisulphites  of  the  alkalies.  8.  Oils 
containing  sulphur.  The  membera  of  this  division  are  compounds  of 
the  radical  Alltl. 

Tests  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  the  prindpal  essential  oils  will  be 
found  described  under  the  respective  names  of  the  latter.  The  neces- 
sary  experiments,  however,  belong  to  the  higher  branches  of  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry,  and  for  this  reiveK>n :  that  expensive  oils  are  usually 
sophisticated  with  cheap  ones,  and  from  the  great  similarity  that  exists 
between  many  of  them,  both  in  physical  and  chemical  properties,  it 
necessarily  foUows  that  the  detection  of  such  adulterations  is  difBcult. 
See '  Tests  of  the  purity  and  adulteration  of  the  volatile  oils,'  in  '  Jahrb. 
fUr  praktische  Pharm.,  Juli.  1849,'  and  'Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  vol. 
ix.,  old  series,  p.  575-580. 

Bssential  oil  of  cuihiUea,  is  obtained  from  the  plant  yarrow,  or  milfoiL 
[Achillea.,  in  Nat.  Hibt.  Drv.]     It  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour. 

Essential  oil  of  aUiaria,    The  alUaria  officinalis  [ERTsmuM,  in  Nat. 
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Hist.  Div.]  fumkheB  by  diatillation  three  essential  oils.  That  from 
the  root,  before  the  leaves  are  developed,  presents  all  the  characters  of 
Bulphocyanide  of  allvL  [Mustard,  Oil  of.]  That  from  the  leaves  is 
sulphide  of  allyL  [Qarlio,  Oil  of.]  The  essential  oil  from  the  seed 
IB  sulphocyanide  of  allyl  alone,  or  a  mixture  of  that  Bubstanoe  vith 
sulphide  of  allyl. 

£t$ential  oil  ofeUmondi,    [Benzoyl,  Htdribs  op.] 

JSuential  oU  of  allspice.    See  Essential  oil  of  pimento, 

£saential  oil  of  amber,  A  product  of  the  dry  diatillation  of  Ambkr. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  several  hydrocarbons  analogous  to  oil  of  turpentine. 
Copal  resin,  and  the  resin  of  the  dammar  pine  are  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  amber  in  the  preparation  of  this  oil. 

EssenHal  oil  of  anise  is  solid  at  temperatures  below  50*  Fahr.  It 
contains  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  a  hydrocarbon  analogous  to  oil  of 
turpentine.  The  remaining  four-fifths  is  a  solid  body  of  sp.  gr.  1'014, 
melting  point  65"*  Fahr.,  boiling  point  432^  Its  composition  is 
C^HjjO^.    [Anisic  acid;  Anisoin.]  [Pimpinella,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

Essential  oil  of  arnica.  The  root  and  flowers  are  said  to  yield  two 
different  oils.    That  from  the  flowers  is  blue. 

Essential  oU  of  artemisia.    See  Essential  oil  of  wormwood. 

Essential  oU  of  asarabacea.  This  oil  is  composed  of  Asarone,  and  a 
liquid  essential  oil  of  yellow  colour,  acrid  taste,  and  odour  resem- 
bling valerian.    [Asarum,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.] 

Essential  oU  of  (tsafaHda  contains  a  compound  of  allyl,  richer  in 
sulphur  than  the  sulpnide  of  allyl.    [Abafcetida.] 

Essential  oU  of  athama/nta.    Bee  Essential  oU  of  peucedanum. 

Essential  oil  of  halm,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Sp.  gr.  0*975. 
[Melissa,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.] 

Essential  oil  of  balsam  of  Peru,  This  balsam  owes  its  fragrance  to 
CiNNAicEiN.  [Balsam  of  Pern,]  [Mtrospermum  Peruiferum,  in  Nat. 
Hist.  Drv.] 

Essential  oil  of  basU.  Sweet  basil  [Octmum,  in  Nat.  Hibt.  Div.]  yields 
an  oil  containing  a  solid  crystalline  body  resembling  hydrate  of  oil 
of  turpentine. 

Essential  oU  of  hays.    See  Essential  oil  of  laurel-berries. 

Essentia  oil  of  bergamot.    [Beroamot,  Essence  of.] 

Essential  oil  of  birch  is  obtained  by  distillation  of  birch  tar.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  several  oils ;  one  of  them  is  a  hydrocarbon,  CjoHj^.  The 
odour  of  Russia  leather  is  generally  owing  to  this  essential  oil. 

Essential  oil  of  buchu  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water  from 
buchu  leaves.  Its  coloiir  is  yellowish-brown.  [Buchu.]  [Diosma, 
in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.] 

Essential  oil  of  eajupiU.     [CaJUPUT  oil.] 

Essential  oil  of  camomile.  Under  this  name  there  occur  three 
different  oils.  First,  that  obtained  from  the  true  camomile  plant. 
[ANTHEMis,in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.]  This  is  the  oil  that  should  be  used  in 
medicine,  being  the  one  indicated  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  When  first 
prepared  it  has  a  light  green  colour,  but  on  exposure  to  air  and  light 
it  becomes  after  a  time  yellow,  and  finally  brown.  It  is  composed  of  a 
hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  an  oxidised  portion, 
which  G^hardt  ('  Traits  de  Chimie  organique,'  tome  ii.  p.  445,)  regards 
as  the  hydride  of  angelyl.  Heated  cautiously  with  caustic  potash,  the 
hydrocarbon  is  volatilised,  and  angelate  of  potash  formed.  A  higher 
tetpperature  decomposes  the  angelate  of  potasli.  [Angelic  Acid.]  A 
second  oil  of  camomile  is  obtained  from  the  wild  camomile.  [Matri- 
caria, in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.]  It  is  prepared  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Germany,  and  is  called  in  France  essence  of  blue  camomile.  It  is  of  a 
deep  blue  colour,  and  at  common  temperatures  has  the  consistence  of 
cream.  The  third  oil  is  obtained  from  feverfew  [Ptrethrum,  in  Nat. 
Hist.  Drv.],  a  plant  closely  allied  to  the  camomile,  and  formerly 
named  matricaria  ;  hence  the  reason  of  its  being  confounded  with  oil 
of  camomile.  It  is  composed  of  a  hydrocarbon  and  an  oxygenised 
portion  which  hold  in  solution  a  camphor,  differing  but  slightly  from 
laurel  camphor.    [Camphor.] 

Essential  oil  of  candy-tufi,  has  the  characters  of  sulphocyanide  of 
allyl. 

Essential  oil  of  caoutchouc.    [Caoutchin.] 

Essential  oU  of  capivi.  Obtained  by  distilling  balsam  of  capivi  with 
water.  [Balsam,  capivi.]  It  is  iso)neric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  but 
the  hydrocarbon  appears  to  be  in  a  more  condensed  state,  having  the 
formula  C^H,^.    Sp.  gr.  878.    Boiling  point  500*  Fahr. 

Essential  oil  of  cardamoms.     [Cardamom,  essential  oil  of] 

Essential  oil  of  caraway.    [Caraway,  oil  of] 

Essential  oil  of  cascarilla  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water.  It 
has  not  been  fully  examined. 

Essential  oU  of  cassia,  is,  chemically,  the  same  as  essential  oU  qf 
Cinnamon, 

Essential  oU  of  cedarwood,    [Cedarwood,  oU  of] 

Essential  oil  ofcedrat.  Another  name  for  the  essential  oU  qf  citron- 
ped. 

Essential  ml  of  celery  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  common 
celery.  [Celery  and  Apium,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.]  It  contains  a  hydro- 
carbon (CjoHio)  that  boils  at  320"  Fahr., and  an  oxygenised  portion,  the 
composition  of  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  establii^ed.  The 
solution  of  the  oil  in  spirit,  made  by  digesting  the  seeds,  is  used  as  a 
flavouring  essence. 

Essential  oil  of  chenopodium  is  used  in  the  XTnited  States  under  the 
name  of  wormseed  oil.    It  \a  obtained  by  distillation  with  water  from 


the  Chenopodiwn  antkdmxnitiewaik.  It  has  a  disagreeable  odour,  and 
yellow  colour,  sp.  gr.  *98. 

Essential  oil  of  cherry  laurel  is  very  similar  to  essential  of  bitter 
almonds,  containing  hydrocyanic  acid  and  hydride  of  benjEoyl.  [Ben- 
zoyl, hydride  of] 

Essential  oil  of  chervil  [Scandix  and  Anthriboub,  NaT.  Hist. 
Div.]    It  has  not  yet  been  chemicallv  examined.    [Chervil.] 

Essential  oil  of  cinchona.  Trommsdorff  obtained,  by  distilling  20  lbs. 
of  cinchona  bark  with  water,  two  grains  of  an  essential  oil  having  the 
odour  of  the  bark  and  an  acrid  taste. 

Essential  oil  of  cinnamon.    [Cinnamon,  oU  of] 

Essential  oil  of  dnnamonrleaf.  Obtained  in  Ceylon.  The  leaves  are 
macerated  in  sea-water  and  the  whole  distilled.  It  is  similar  in  com- 
position and  properties  to  oil  of  cloves.    [Caryophyluo  acid.] 

Essential  oil  of  citron-peel  differs  but  slightly  in  composiUon  and 
properties  from  essential  oil  of  lemons.  It  has,  however,  an  odour 
peculiar  to  itself,  though  the  delicacy  of  the  odour  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  part  of  the  d&tillatoiy  process  at  which  it  is  taken.  [Lemons^ 
oU  of]    [Citrus  mediea,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

j^enttal  oil  of  citron-flowers  is  amber-coloured  and  slightly  fragrant. 
Sixty  pounds  of  flowers  yield  one  ounce  of  oil.  * 

Eisential  oil  of  eilrondle.    See  Essential  oU  of  Umtm-groM, 

Essential  oil  of  doves,    [Caryophyllub  ;  Caryophyllio  Aon>.] 

Essential  oil  of  coriander,  Sp.  gr.  0'872.  Almost  colourlesB, 
Possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  plant.  Boiling 
point  about  802^  Fahr.  Its  composition  seems  to  be  that  of  a  hydrate 
of  oil  of  turpentine  (CsqHj. -i-  2H0),  but  it  needs  farther  examination. 
[CoRiANDRUM  Sativum,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.] 

Essential  oil  of  cress.  Yellow  colour.  Heavier  than  water.  It 
contains  sulphur,  and  is  probably,  like  other  essential  oils  from  the 
natural  order  Cruciferse,  a  compound  of  the  radical  Allyl.  [Lepidium, 
in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.] 

Essential  oil  of  cmebs.  Cubebe  [Piper  cvbeba,  in  Nat.  Hibt.  Diy.] 
contain  10*5  i>er  cent,  of  a  colourless  essential  oil  having  a  camphroua 
taste  and  aromatic  odour.  It  is  generally  more  or  less  viscous. 
Sp.  gr.  0-929.  Boilmg  point  a  little  below  500"  Fahr.  It  contams  the 
same  hydrocarbon  as  essential  oil  of  capivi.  Cubebs  also  contain  a 
solid  camphor,  a  hydrate  of  the  oil  (C,oH,.  +  2H0).  The  camphor  is 
also  formed  on  rectifying  oil  of  cubebs  with  water.  It  fuses  at  154° 
Fahr.,  boils  at  802°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  the  essential  oils.    [Curebene.] 

Essential  oil  of  cummin.  [Ctmole;  Cuhinio  acid;  and  CuMUiUH 
and  Cyminum,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.] 

Essential  oil  of  dahlia.  The  tubercles  of  Dahlia  pinnata  furnish 
an  essential  oil,  lighter  than  water.  In  the  air  it  soon  resinifies,  and 
in  water  it  after  a  time  deposits  crystals  which  appear  to  be  benEoic 
acid. 

Essential  oil  of  dipteroearpus.  Obtained  on  distilling  wood  oil  with 
water.  Wood  oil  is  the  resinous  juice  of  several  trees  of  the  genus 
Dipterocarptis.  [Dipterocarpus,  in  Nat.  Hibt.  Drv.]  It  containa 
about  60  per  cent,  of  an  essentixd  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*928,  boiling  point 
491**  Fahr. 

Essential  oil  of  dder-jlowers.  [Sambucus,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  Exists 
in  very  small  quantity.     Has  a  butyraceous  consistence. 

Essential  oil  of  elemi,  is  contained  in  the  resin  [Amtridacejs,  in  Nat. 
Hist.  Div.]  to  the  extent  of  from  7  to  14  per  cent.  Sp.  gr.  0*850. 
Boiling  point  345"  Fahr.  Its  composition  and  vapour  density  are  Uie 
same  as  oil  of  turpentine. 

Essential  oil  of  erysimum.    See  Essential  cU  of  aUiaria, 

Essential  oU  of  fennd  differs  in  odour,  but  is  compoeed  of  the  same 
proximate  constituents  as  essential  oil  of  aniseed,  [Fobniculum,  in  Nat. 
Hist.  Div.] 

Essential  oU  ofgaJhanum.  [Galbanum,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  Obtained 
on  distilling  the  gum-resin  with  water.  Colourless,  limpid,  sp.  gr. 
0-912. 

Essential  oU  of  garlic    j]Garlio,  OU  o/.] 

Essential  oil  of  gauUhena.  See  Essential  oU  of  winiergreen,  [Qaul- 
theria,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

Essential  oil  of  gentian  may  be  procured  from  the  root  by  distil- 
lation with  water.  It  exists  only  in  small  quantity.  It  is  lighter 
than  water,  and  has  the  consistence  of  butter.  [Qentiana  lutea,  Nat. 
Hist.  Div.] 

Essential  oU  of  geranium.  Several  species  of  Pelargonium  furnish  a 
small  quantity  of  essential  oil,  on  distillation  with  water.  This  is  true 
oil  of  geranium.  For  the  commercial  oil  of  geranium  see  Essential  oU 
of  grass,    [Pelargonium,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.] 

Essential  oil  of  ginger,  Sp.  gr.  0*893.  Boiling  point  475*  Fahr.  A 
mixture  of  the  hydrates  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

Essential  oU  of  grain.    The  hydrated  oxide  of  amyL    [Amyl.] 

Essential  oil  of  grass,  or  briefly  grass  oil,  is  the  product  oiAndropogon 
calamus  aroinaticus,  nat.  ord.  graminea.  It  is  known  in  commerce  as 
oil  of  geranium,  is  used  in  peifumery,  and  in  the  fabrication  and  falsifi- 
cation of  attar  of  roses.  It  contains  a  hydrocarbon  (C^gH^^,  and  an 
oxidised  resinous  portion. 

Essential  oil  of  hemlock  has  an  acrid  taste,  and  the  peculiar  odour  of 
the  plant.    It  is  not  poisonous.    [Conium,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

Essential  oil  of  hops  contains  tiie  hydrocarbon,  O^U^^  along  with 
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valerole  (CxaH^oOJ  [Valebole].    Exposed  to  the  air  it  soon  becomes 
resinified. 

JSsteiUial  oil  of  honemiiU,  [Thtmene;  Thtmol.]  [Mentha  xy^vestm, 
in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

Essential  oU  of  horse-radish,  Sulpbo-cyanide  of  allyl.  [Mustard,  Oil 
OF.]    [CoOHLKARiA  ormoracia,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

AterUial  oU  of  hyssop  has  not  been  thoroughly  examined.  It  is  lighter 
than  water. 

Essential  oil  of  india-rtibber,    [Caoutchin.] 

Essential  oil  of  jasmin,  generally  obtained  by  placing  jasmine  flowers 
between  layers  of  wool  soaked  in  olive  oil,  and  af terwanln  pressing  out 
the  oiL  It  may  be  separated  from  the  fixed  oil  by  agitation  with  spirit. 
At  82*  Fahr.  it  deposits  a  crystalline  stearopten. 

Essential  oil  of  juniper  fruit.  Boiling  point  820*  Fahr.  It  seems  to 
be  almost  identiod  with  oil  of  turpentine,  but  possesses  less  energetic 
Isevo-rotation  of  a  polarised  ray  of  Ught.  [Junifebus  communis,  in  Nat. 
Hist.  Div.] 

Essential  oU  of  laurd,  or  laurel  turpentine.  Isomeric  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. It  is  uncertain  from  what  tree  it  is  obtained.  It  is  imported 
from  Demerara.    Sp.  gr.  at  56"  Fahr.  0*8645. 

Essential  oil  of  laurd'benries,  or  oil  of  svoeet  hay.  Obtained  from  the 
berries  [Laurus  nobUis,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  by  distillation  with  water. 
Pale  yellow,  transparent  Contains  two  isomeric  oils  (C^Hj^O).  Sp.  gr. 
of  one  0*857,  of  the  other  0*885. 

Essential  oil  of  lavender  contains,  in  variable  proportions,  a  crystalline 
matter  resembling  common  camphor.  The  liquid  portion  appears  to  be 
isomeric  with  ou  of  turpentine.  [Lavandula  angustCfolia,  Nat. 
Hist,  Div. 

Essential  oil  of  lemon-grcus.  Essential  oil  of  ciironeUa,  Essential  oU  of 
veritena.  Obtained  on  distilling  the  grass  Andropogon  citratum  wit^ 
water.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  India  and  Ceylon,  but  the  oil  is  much 
used  in  thia  country  for  perfumery. 

Essential  oil  of  lanon-peel.     \Leuov,  Essential  oU  of] 

Essential  oil  of  lemon-tJiyme.  [Thymus,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  Contains 
Thtmene  and  Thtmol. 

Essential  oil  of  lettuce.  Lactucarium,  the  inspissated  milky  juice  of 
the  lettuce,  furnishes  on  distillation  with  water  an  essential  oil  that 
has  not  been  accurately  examined. 

Essential  oil  of  mace.  Obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  arillus  of 
the  nutmeg.  [Myristica,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  It  is  at  first  colourless, 
but  becomes  yellow  after  a  time.  Its  composition  and  use  are  similar 
to  those  of  &sential  oil  of  niUmeg. 

Essential  oil  of  male  fern.  On  distilling  the  oil  of  male  fern,  obtained 
by  digesting  the  plant  in  ether,  a  small  quantity  of  a  volatile  oil  is 
obtained.  , 

Essential  oil  of  marjoram.  Sweet  marjoram  [Origanum  marjorana,  in 
Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  contains  an  oil,  differing  in  odour,  but  otherwise  the 
same  as  that  obtained  from  the  common  marjoram  [Origanum  wlgare, 
Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  or  origanum.  One  hundred  pounds  of  the  former 
herb  yields  about  four  ounces  of  oil,  while  the  same  weight  of  the 
latter  herb  yields  double  that  quantity.  This  essential  oil  is  com- 
posed of  a  hydrocarbon  having  the  composition  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, and  a  hanl  colourless  stearopten  without  odour  and  heavier  than 
water. 

Essential  oil  of  master icort,  is  a  mixture  of  a  terebene  with  an  oxy- 
genised  portion.  Distilled  with  water  it  gives  an  oil  having  the  odour 
of  essential  oil  of  rosemary,  and  exactly  the  composition  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine.   [Imperatoria  ostruthium,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

Essential  oil  of  meadow  sweet.    See  Essential  oil  of  spiraea. 

Essential  oil  of  milfoil.     See  Essential  oil  of  achillea. 

Essential  oil  of  mustard,    [Mustard,  Oil  of.] 

Essential  oU  of  myrrh.  Myrrh  [Balsamodendron,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.] 
contains  two  and  a  half  per  cen^  of  an  essential  oil  having  the  odour 
and  taste  of  the  resin.    In  contact  with  air  it  soon  resinifie& 

Essential  oil  of  myrtle.  Obtained  in  the  usual  way  from  the  flowers 
and  leaves  of  the  plant,  100  lbs.  yielding  an  average  of  about  three 
ounces. .  [Mtrtus  communis,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.] 

Essential  oil  of  neroli.    See  Essential  oil  of  orange-flmver. 

Essential  oil  of  nutmeg.  Obtained  by  distilling  nutmegs  [Mtrtstica, 
in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.]  with  water.  It  has  an  average  sp.  gr.  of  0*92.  It  is 
colourless,  and  has  the  characteristic  odour  and  taste  of  the  nutmeg.  It 
ifl  composed  of  a  hydrocarbon,  lighter  than  water,  and  an  oxygen  ised 
portion  heavier  than  water.  It  contains  in  solution  more  or  less  of  a 
stearopten,  the  melting  point  of  which  is  212**  Fahr.,  and  subliming 
point  234**  Fahr. 

Essential  oil  of  olibanum.  The  gum  resin  olibanum  [Boswellia,  in 
Nat.  Hist.  Drv.]  yields  about  foiu*  per  cent,  of  a  colourless  essential 
oil,  having  somewhat  of  the  odour  of  oil  of  turpentine,  but  more  agree- 
able.    Its  density  is  0*866. 

Essential  oil  of  onion  contains  sulphur,'  and  is  probably  identical  with 
oil  of  garlic  [Garlic,  Oil  of.] 

Essential  oU  of  orange-fimoer.  Oil  of  neroli.  Obtained  by  distilUng 
the  flowers  with  water.  It  is  at  first  colourless  but  on  exposure  to 
light  soon  becomes  red.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of  two  oils,  one 
of  which  has  an  extremely  pleasant  odour,  and  is  unusually  soluble  in 
water,  the  other  unusually  insoluble  in  water. 

Essential  oil  of  orange4eaf  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  bitter 
and  sweet  orange.     It  ia  met  with  in  commerce  under  the  name  of 


essence  de  petit  grain.    Except  in  odour,  it  probably  differs  but  littla 
from  the  oil  ob^ned  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit. 

Essential  oil  of  orange-ped  has  a  peculiar  odour,  but  in  chemical  onm- 
position,  vapour-density,  &c.,  it  is  identical  with  essential  oil  of  lemon. 
[Lemon,  essential  oil  of]. 

Essential  oil  of  origanum.    See  Essential  oil  of  marjoram. 

Essential  oil  ofpardey.  Procured  from  the  seeds  [Petroselinuh,  in 
Nat.  Hist.  Drv.]  It  contains  a  hydrocarbon,  isomeric  with  oil  of  tm^ 
pontine,  the  boiling  point  of  which  is  820**  Fahr.,  and  a  resinous  portioD 
containing  oxygen. 

Essential  oil  of  partridge-berry.     See  Essential  oil  of  vdntergreen. 

Essential  oil  ofpennyroyaL  This  oil  has  a  boiling  point  between  360* 
Fahr.  and  STO**  Fahr.  Its  chemical  composition  seems  to  be  the  ame 
as  that  of  laurel  camphor  (C„  H^'^  0.).  It  is  present  in  the  herb 
[Mentha  Pidegium,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.J  to  the  extent  of  about  one  per 
cent.     Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  0*925. 

Essential  oil  of  pepper  (white  or  Uack).  '  Pepper  owes  its  pungency  to 
an  essential  oil  having  the  same  composition  as  oil  of  turpentine. 
Boiling  point,  333"  Fahr.  Sp.  gr.,  0*864.  Vapour-density,  4*73.  Tfae 
oil  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  gives  with  it  a  ciysUlline 
camphor.    [Piper  nigrum,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.] 

Essential  oil  of  peppermint,    [Peppermint,  Essential  oU  of] 

Essential  oil  of  petit  grain.    See  Essential  oil  of  orange4eaf. 

Essential  oil  of  peuoedanum.  The  fresh  leaves  [Peucedanum  OnraeK- 
num,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.]  contains  an  essential  oil  somewhat  rosembling 
that  of  juniper.  Boiling  point,  825"  Fahr.  Sp.  gr.,  0*843.  It  oontuns 
a  hydrocarbon  similar  to  oil  of  turpentinei  and  a  small  quantity  of  an 
oxidised  portion. 

Essential  oil  of  pimento  or  allspice.    [Cartophtllio  Acid.] 

Essential  oil  of  pimpemeL  The  root  of  the  conmion  bumet  [Six- 
GUisoRBA,  in  Nat.  Hibt.  Drv.]  furnishes  a  blue-coloured  eagential  oil 

Essential  oil  of  pine-apple  is  the  butyrate  of  oxide  of  ethyl  or 
butyric  ether.    fBDTTRio  Actio.] 

Essential  oil  of  poplar.  Obtained  on  distilling  with  water  the  non- 
expanded  flowers.  [PoPULUB  nigra,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.]  It  is  colour- 
less, of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  heavier  than  water. 

Essential  oil  of  ptychotis  ajowan  [Pttchotis,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  is 
obtained  from  Uie  seeds,  which  contain  between  five  and  six  per  cent 
It  is  composed  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  a 
stearopten  that  crystallises  in  beautiful  oblique  or  rhombohednJ  ciys- 
tals.  On  exposing  the  oil  to  the  air  in  a  shallow  vessel  these  ciystels 
may  be  obtained  of  considerable  size,  tf'hey  are  very  similar,  if  not 
identical,  with  Thtmol.  The  Ptychotis  is  well  known  in  India  aa  an 
aromatic  under  the  name  of  ajowan  or  ajwain. 

Essential  oil  of  radish.  The  seeds  of  the  common  garden  radish 
[Raphanus  satimu,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  furnish  a  colourless  oil,  beAvier 
than  water,  and  containing  sulphur.  It  is  probably  the  sulphide  or 
the  sulphocyanide  of  allyL 

Essential  oil  of  ravensara.  [Evodia,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  Very  similar 
to,  and  sometimes  substituted  for,  oil  of  cloves. 

Essential  oil  of  rhodium.  The  root  of  Canary  rosewood,  Genista 
canariensiSf  yields  by  distillation  this  essential  oiL  It  is  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  but  by  keeping  becomes  red ;  100  lbs.  of  root  yield 
about  14  oz.  of  oil. 

Essential  oil  of  rosemary,  prepared  by  distilling  with  water  the  tops 
of  the  plant.  [Rosmarinus,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.]  It  is  coIoutIms,  and 
has  the  characteristic  taste  and  odour  of  the  herb.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  gene- 
rally about  0*897,  and  boiling  point  366°  Fahr.  It  appears  to  be  a 
mixture  of  hydrocarbon,  oxygeniaed  oil,  and  stearopten,  in  variable 
proportions. 

Essential  oil  (or  attar)  of  roses,    [Attar  of  Roses.] 

Essential  oil  of  rue  is  capric  or  rutic  aldehyde.    [RuTio  Acm.] 

Essential  oil  of  saffron.  Yellow,  heavier  than  water.  By  exposure 
to  air  is  converted  into  a  solid  crystalline  substance.  [Crocus  sativiu, 
in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.] 

Essential  oil  of  sage.  Obtained  on  distilling  sage-leaves  with  water. 
It  contains  a  hydrocarbon  and  an  oxygeniaed  portion.  Nitric  acid 
oxidises  it  to  a  crystalline  body,  having  the  odour  and  composition  of 
laurel  camphor.     [Salvia  officinalis,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

Essential  oil  of  sandal-wood  is  procured  by  distilling  the  wood  [Ptebo- 
CARPUS  santalinus,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  with  water.  The  yield  ia  gene- 
rally about  two  per  cent.  It  is  sometimes  substituted  for  oil  of 
rhodium  and  attar  of  roses. 

Essential  oil  of  sarsaparilla.  In  an  experiment  described  by  Pereira. 
('Materia  Medica,'  p.  1168),  140  lbs.  of  sarsaparilla  root  distilled 
with  water  yielded  a  few  drops  of  an  essential  oil  having  the  odour 
and  acrid  taste  of  the  root,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  heavier  than 
water. 

Essential  oU  of  sassafras.  The  wood  [Sassapras,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Dit.J 
yields  on  distillation  with  water  a  light  yellow  oil,  of  acrid  taste  and 
characteristic  odour.  Sp.  gr.  1*094.  On  exposure  to  intense  cold, 
large  quantities  of  crystals  are  obtained  from  it  These  have  the 
formula  C^jqO^.  Bromine  acts  violently  on  oil  of  sassafras,  giving 
rise  to  a  crystalline  substitution  product  having  the  fonnula 
C,o(H,Br,)0,. 

Essential  oil  of  savin.  The  fresh  tops  or  berries  [JuNiPERUS  s^ma, 
in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  yield  an  essential  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*915.  It  lias  the 
same  composition  and  boiling  point  as  oil  of  turpentine  (C^H^o). 
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Estential  oil  of  tcvrvy-grats  contains  the  sulphocjanide  of  ally! 
[Mustard,  Oil  of.]    [Cochleauia  o^cinalia,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

JSssenticU  oil  of  aenna.  Exlbts  in  the  leavea  in  rather  small  quantity. 
Extracted  by  distillation  with  water.  It  has  a  nauseous  odour  and 
taste.      [Cassia,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]    [Senna.] 

JSaserUial  oU  of  tpearmint.  The  herb  [Mentha  viridia,  in  Nat.  Hist. 
Div.J  furnishes  not  more  than  about  two-tenths  per  cent,  of  an  oil  of 
ap.  gr.  0*914.  Its  colour  is  pale  yellow,  deepening  by  age.  It  is  nearly 
identical  with  oil  of  peppermint.    [Peppermint,  EsaeiUial  oil  of] 

£s3ential  oil  of  spike.  Fojeign  oil  of  lavender.  [Lavandula  spica,  in 
Kat.  Mist.  Div.]  It  is  chemically  the  same  as  the  true  oil  of  lavender 
(from  X/avandula  vera),  but  has  a  darker  green  colour  and  less  grateful 
odour. 

JSssential  oil  of  spikenard  is  another  name  for  the  so-called  essential 
oil  of  ^ranium.    See  Essenti<d  oil  of  yrcut, 

EgseniicU  oil  of  spirasa.  The  flowers  of  meadow-sweet  (Reine  des 
Pr&)y  [Spni^fiA  uhMtria,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  yield  on  distillation 
with  mrater  an  essential  oil  containing  a  small  quantity  of  a  hydro- 
carbon isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  but  consisting  chiefly  of  an 
oxygenised  body  (Ci^H^O^)  that  is  identical  with  hydride  of  salicyl 
(Ci^H40^,H).  [Salicyl,  Hydridb  of].  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-173, 
vapoiir-density  4*276,  boiling-point  360°  Fahr. 

£aential  oil  of  ttar-aniae  difiers  in  odour,  but  is  otherwise  similar  to 
that  of  the  common  anise.  See  Buential  oil  of  aniseed,  [Illiciuh 
aniMtUum,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

£ssenHal  oil  of  starch.  According  to  M.  Payen  ('Pharmaceutical 
Journal/  vol.  vii  O.  S.  p.  37)  an  essential  oil  pre-exists  in  the  con- 
centric  layers  of  the  grains  of  starch.  About  one  ten-thousanth  part  of 
the  starch  is  a  yellowish  .liquid  oil,  having  the  characteristic  smell  of 
the  starch  in  a  high  degree.  Starch  contains  in  addition  a  concrete 
oily  matter  lees  volatile  than  water.  The  fluid  oU  is  lighter  than 
water,  and  has  a  higher  vapour-tension. 

Essential  oil  of  sweet  bay.    See  Essential  oU  of  laurel-herries. 
Essential  oil  of  sweet  fiag.     The  rhizome  of  the  Acorus  calamus 
[Acorus,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  contains  one  per  cent,  of  an  essential 
oil  principally  composed  of   a  hydrocarbon,  but  also  containing   an 
oxygenised  portion.    Neither  have  been  thoroughly  examined. 

Essential  oil  of  tansy  is  of  a  pale  or  golden  yellow  colour,  sometimes 
green.  It  has  a  strong  nauseous  odour,  and  acrid  bitter  taste.  Sp. 
gr.  0*931.    [Tanacetum,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 

Essential  oil  of  tarrafjon.  The  tarragon  [Artemisia  dracujiculus, 
in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  furnishes  an  essential  oil  closely  allied  to  essential 
oil  of  aniseed, 

^senlial  oil  of  tea.  Common  tea  [Thea,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Drv.]  furnishes 
by  distillation  with  water  an  oil  lighter  than  water,  and  having  in  a 
high  degree  the  characteristic  smell  of  the  tea.  The  odour  of  it  excites 
giddiness  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  powerfully 
poisonous.  The  major  part  present  in  the  fresh  leaves  is  dissipated  in 
the  drying  process  they  undergo. 

JBssential  oil  of  tempUnum  is  the  name  given  to  an  essential  oil 
obtained  in  Hungary  by  distilling  with  water  the  young  branches  of 
the  dwarf  or  mountain  pine  [Pinub  pumilio^  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]. 

Essential  oil  of  thyme.  By  distilling  >vith  water  common  garden 
thyme.  [Thymus  vulgaris,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.].  It  contains  a  hydro- 
carbon, and  an  oxygenised  portion.    [Tuymenb  ;  Thymol.] 

Essential  oil  of  tobacco.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  tobacco,  as  for 
instance  in  the  process  of  cigar  or  pipe  smoking,  an  essential  oil  is 
produced  that  is  one  of  the  most  violent  of  known  poisons.  By  the 
distillation  of  tobacco  leaves  with  water,  a  solid  volatile  oil  is  obtained 
having  odour  and  taste  characteristic  of  the  drug.  [Nicotiana,  in 
Nat.  Hist.  Div]. 

Essential  oil  of  tdu,  obtained  by  dlBtillation,  is  mainly  a  hydrocarbon 
tdene.     It  absorbs  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  becomes 
resinified.  [Myrobpermum  toluiferum,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  [Balsams.] 
Essential  oil  of  turpentine,    [Turpentine.] 

Essential  oil  of  valerian.  The  root  [Valeriana  oJHcinalis,  in  Nat. 
Hist.  Div.]  contains  an  essential  oil  of  powerful  odour.  It  consists  of  a 
hydrocarbon  (CjoH,q)  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  identical 
with  bomd^ne  [Camphor],  and  of  an  oxygenised  portion  called 
valerol  (Ci,H,oO-).  [Valerol.] 

Essential  ail  of  verbena.  See  Essential  oil  of  lemon-grass. 
Essential  oil  of  vittie  vayr  or  veliver  may  be  obtained  from  the 
fibrous  roots  sold  by  perfumers  under  the  name  of  vittie  vayr.  On 
account  of  the  essential  oil  contained  in  them,  they  are  much  used  in 
India  for  scenting  apartments,  and  for  preserving  clothing  from  the 
attacks  of  insects.  They  are  the  roots  of  a  grass  {Andropogon  muricatus) 
closely  allied  to  thelEngUsh  sweet  vernal  grass.  The  oil  contains  a  hydro- 
carbon (C^^jq)  and  an  oxygenised  portion.    It  ia  lighter  than  water. 

Essential  oil  of  vnntergreen  may  be  extracted  from  the  flowers  of  the 
wintergreen  [Gaxtltheria  procumbens,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  by  macera- 
tion in  alcohol^  or  in  ether.  Nine-tenths  of  it  are  gaultheric  a^d 
(C,,H,Oe)  the  saUcylate  of  methyl  (C^.HjO^C.H.O)  or  hydrate  of 
methyl-saUcyl  (H0,C,4H^  (C.H,)  O^).  The  other  tenth  is  a  hydro- 
carbon, isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  called  gaultherilene.  The 
latter  boils  at  320*  Fahr.,  vapour  density  4*92. 

Essential  oil  of  winter*s  bark^  contains  a  pale  yellow  oil,  lighter  than 
water,  and  having  a  hot  acrid  taste.  [Winteracejs,  Drimys  wintera, 
in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.] 


Essential  oil  of  worm-seed.    See  Essential  oil  of  chenopodiiun. 

Essential  oil  of  icormwood.  The  herb  [Artemisia  absinthium,  in  Nat. 
Hist.  Div.]  yields  an  oil  that,  when  pure,  has  the  composition 
(C^H„0,)  sp.  gr.  0*978,  vapour-density  5'3.  It  is  evidently  isomeric 
with  laurel  camphor.    [Camphor.] 

Essential  oil  of  xanthoxylum.  The  Japanese  pepper  [Xanthoxylum 
piperitum,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  contains  a  hydrocarbon  (C„H,o)  xantho^ 
xylene  to  which  the  odour  of  the  pepper  is  due,  and  a  stearopten 
(C^^HqO^)  called  xanthoxylin, 

Essentud  oil  of  zedoary.  The  tubers  of  the  broad-leaved  turmeric 
[Curcuma  zedouria,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Div.]  yield  a  yellow,  somewhat 
opaque  oil  having  a  camphorous  odour  and  taste.  It  is  composed  of 
two  oils,  one  lighter,  the  other  heavier  than  water. 

ESSOIQNS,  Latin  Essonium,  French  Essoigne  (apparently  from  the 
Latin  Eamerare),  is  the  allegation  of  an  excuse  for  non-appearance  by 
a  person  summoned  to  answer  an  action  at  law,  or  to  perform  service 
at  a  court  baron.  There  were  various  admitted  causes  of  such  excuse, 
such  as  illness,  falling  among  thieves,  floods,  &c.  And  a  party  might 
essoign  himself  three  times  by  sending  a  substitute  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  his  non-appearances.  The  first  return  day  in  eveiy  term 
was,  properly  speaking,  the  first  day  of  the  term;  and  on  that  day 
the  courts  formerly  sat  to  take  essoigns  or  excuses  from  such  as  did 
not  appear  to  the  summons  or  the  writ ;  wherefore  it  was  called  the 
essoign  day.  But  essoigns  have  become  almost  unknown  in  prac- 
tice.  They  were  confined  to  real  and  mixed  actions.  Of  the  former 
only  three  now  remain,  and  these  three  are  rarely  resorted  to,  so  that 
the  learning  relating  to  essoigns  is  almost  lost. 

ESTATE,  in  Law,  signifies  that  title  or  interest  which  a  man  has  in 
lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  or  other  effects.  It  is  either  real, 
comprising  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  held  or  enjoyed  for  an 
estate  of  freehold ;  or  personal,  comprising  interests  for  terms  of  years 
in  lands,  tenement^  and  hereditaments,  and  property  of  every  other 
description.  Personal  estate  [Chattels]  goes  to  the  executors,  and  is 
primarily  liable  for  payment  of  debts. 

Real  estate  may  be  considered  under  three  heads :  —  ( 1 )  the 
quantity  of  estate,  i.  e.,  the  amount  of  interest  in  the  owner ;  (2)  the 
time  when  that  interest  is  to  commence ;  and  (3)  the  quality  of  estate, 
or  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  enjoyed. 

1.  All  real  estates  not  being  of  copyhold  tenure  [Copyhold],  cp 
what  are  called  customary  freeholds,  are  either  of  freehold  or  less  than 
freehold.  The  f oi-mer  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ;  freeholds  of  in- 
heritance, and  freeholds  not  of  inheritance.  Freeholds  of  inheritance 
admit  of  a  further  subdivision,  into  inheritances  absolute,  called  fee 
simple,  and  inheritances  limited,  called  qualified  or  base  fees,  and 
fees  conditional.  A  freehold  of  inheritance  absolute  of  fee  simple 
is  the  largest  estate  which  the  law  allows  to  a  subject;  the  owner 
may  freely  dispose  of  it  to  whom  he  pleases  in  his  lifetime  by  deed 
or  by  will,  and  if  he  dies  without  making  any  disposition,  it  descends 
to  such  of  his  kindred  as  the  law  marks  out  as  his  heir. 

A  qualified  or  base  fee  has  some  qualification  or  limit  annexed, 
which  may  determine  the  estate,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  grant  to  A  and 
his  heirs  tenants  of  the  munor  of  Dale,  Whenever  A  or  his  heirs  cease 
to  be  tenants  of  that  manor,  their  estate  is  entirely  determined,  though 
during  its  continuance  the  proprietor  has  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  if  he  were  absolute  tenant  in  fee  simple. 

A  conditional  fee  at  common  law  was  a  fee  restrained  to  some  parti- 
cular heirs  exclusive  of  others,  as  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  by  which  limitation  his  lineal  heirs  female  and  collaterals  were 
excluded ;  and  this  is  the  origin  of  estates  taiL  It  was  held  that  if  the 
donee,  in  the  case  supposed,  had  no  heirs  male  of  his  body,  or  if,  after 
a  male  child  was  bom,  no  alienation  were  made,  the  land  should  revert 
to  the  donor  on  the  failure  of  heirs  male  of  the  donee's  body  :  in  fact 
for  all  purposes  of  alienation  it  -was  a  fee  simple,  on  condition  that  the 
donee  had  male  issue ;  for  it  is  a  rule  of  law,  that  when  any  condition 
is  performed  it  is  thenceforth  entirely  gone,  and  the  thing  to  which  it 
was  annexed  becomes  absolutely  and  wholly  unconditional.  The 
nobility,  however,  being  anxious  to  preserve  their  estates  in  their  own 
families,  procured  the  Stat.  Westm.  the  Second,  13  Ed.  I.,  c.  1,  com- 
monly called  the  Statute  de  Donis  Conditionalibus,  to  be  made,  which 
enacted  that  the  will  of  the  donor  should  be  observed,  and  that  the 
land  should  go  to  the  heirs  specified,  if  there  were  any,  or  if  none, 
should  revert  to  the  donor.  Thus  the  donor  acquired  an  estate  in 
reversion,  which  could  only  be  allowed,  consistently  with  the  nature  of 
estates  in  reversion,  by  considering  the  conditional  fee  to  be  changed 
into  a  limited,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  technical  language,  a  particular 
estate.  This  Idnd  of  estate  was  called  an  estate  tail,  from  the  word 
talliare,  to  cut,  being  as  it  were  a  portion  of  the  whole  fee.  Means 
were  soon  however  discovered  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  lawyers  to 
enable  the  donee  and  his  heirs  of  the  specified  description  to  cut  off  the 
entail,  as  it  was  called.    [Conveyance  ;  Fine  ;  Recovery.] 

A  freehold,  not  of  inheritance,  is  an  estate  which  the  owner  has  for 
his  own  life  only,  or  the  life  of  some  other  person,  or  until  the  happen- 
ing of  some  uncertain  event  The  following  are  instances  : — ^A  gift  to 
A  until  B  returns  from  Rome ;  but  if  the  gift  had  been  to  A  and  his 
heirs  until  B  returns  from  Rome,  the  estate  would  have  been  a  qualified 
or  base  fee ;  and  if  B  had  died  without  returning  from  Rome,  would 
have  become  a  fee  simple  absolute.  Some  freeholds  not  of  inheritance, 
arise  from  operation  of  law,  as  tenant  in  taU  after  possibility  of  issue 
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extinct,  which  ib  where  an  estate  is  limited  to  A  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body  to  be  begotten  on  the  body  of  B  his  wife,  which  is  called  an  estate 
tail  special  (as  distinguished  from  an  estate  tail  general,  i. «.  to  A  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body,  without  specifying  the  woman  from  whom  they 
must  spring).  If  B  dies  without  children,  A  is  no  longer  tenant  in  tail, 
but  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  and  is  regarded  by 
the  law,  as  to  the  duration  of  his  estate,  as  simple  tenant  for  life. 
As  to  tenant  by  courtesy  and  tenant  in  dower,  see  Courtest  and 
Dower. 

Of  estates  less  than  freehold  there  are  three  kinds — estates  for  years, 
at  will,  and  by  sufferance.  An  estate  for  years  (which  includes  an 
estate  from  year  to  year)  is  personal  property,  and,  like  other 
chattels  [  Chattels  ],  upon  the  death  of  the  owner,  without  hav- 
ing disposed  of  it  in  his  lifetime,  devolves  upon  his  executors  or 
administrators.  An  estate  at  wUl  arises  where  a  man  lets  lands  to 
another  expressly  at  the  will  of  both  parties  or  without  limiting  any 
certain  estate;  either  party  may  put  an  end  to  the  tenancy,  though, 
for  the  sake  of  general  convenience,  the  courts  strive  to  construe  them 
as  tenancies  from  year  to  year,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  six 
months'  notice  necessary  to  their  determination.  An  estate  by  suffer- 
ance arises  where  a  tenant,  who  has  entered  by  lawful  title,  continues 
in  possession  after  his  intrest  has  determined  :  this  estate  may  be  put 
an  end  to  at  any  time  by  the  lawful  owner,  though,  after  acceptance  of 
rent,  the  law  would  consider  it  as  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  tenancy  at  will. 

Neither  of  these  two  last  estates  confers  any  power  of  alienation. 
All  these  estates,  real  and  personal,  freehold  or  less  than  freehold, 
freeholds  of  inheritance  or  not  of  inheritance,  may  become  subject  to 
another  qualification,  and  be  called  estates  upon  condition,  being 
such  whose  existence  depends  upon  the  happening  or  not  happening  of 
some  uncertain  event  whereby  the  estate  may  be  either  originally 
created  or  enlarged  or  finally  defeated.    [Condition  ;  Mortoagb.] 

2.  Estates  are  either  in  possession  or  in  expectancy. 

The  former  kind  of  estate  requires  no  explanation  here.  The  latter, 
involving  some  of  the  nicest  and  most  abstruse  learning  in  English 
law,  are  divided  into  estates  in  remainder  and  reversion,  and  by 
executory  devise  or  bequest ;  and  again,  remainders  are  divided  into 
estates  in  remainder  vested  or  contingent  [Remainder  ;  Reversion.] 
An  executory  devise  or  bequest  is  such  a  limitation  of  a  future  estate 
or  interest  in  lands  or  chattels  as  the  law  admits  in  the  case  of  a  will, 
though  contrary  to  the  rules  of  limitation  in  conveyances  at  common 
law.  It  is  only  an  indulgence  allowed  to  a  man's  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, where  otherwise  the  words  of  the  will  would  be  void;  for 
wherever  a  future  interest  is  so  limited  by  a  will  as  to  fall  within  the 
rules  laid  down  for  the  limitation  of  contingent  remainders,  such  an 
interest  is  not  an  executory  devise,  but  a  contingent  remainder. 
[Will.] 

8.  Estates  may  be  enjoyed  in  four  ways;  in  severalty,  in  joint 
tenancy,  in  coparcenary,  and  in  common. 

An  estate  in  severalty  is  when  one  tenant  holds  it  in  his  own  right 
without  any  other  person  being  joined  with  him. 

An  estate  in  joint  tenancy  is  when  an  estate  is  granted  to  two  or 
more  persons  at  the  same  time,  in  which  case  the  law  construes  them 
to  be  joint  tenants,  unless  the  words  of  the  grant  expressly  exclude 
such  construction;  they  have  unity  of  interest,  of  title,  of  time  of 
vesting,  and  of  possession,  and  upon  the  decease  of  one,  his  whole 
interest,  unless  disposed  of  by  him  in  his  lifetime,  remains  to  the 
survivor  or  survivors. 

An  estate  in  coparcenary  is  when  an  estate  of  inheritance  descends 
from  the  ancestor  to  two  or  more  persons,  who  are  called  parceners, 
and  amongst  parceners  there  is  no  survivorship. 

An  estate  in  common  is  when  two  or  more  persons  hold  property, 
by  distinct  titles  and  for  different  interests,  but  by  unity  of  possession. 

All  these  three  last-mentioned  modes  of  joint  and  undivided 
possession  may  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  parties  interested,  either  by 
prescribed  modes  of  conveyance  or  by  partition.    [Partition.] 

Estates  are  also  legal  or  equitable.  It  is  a  legal  estate  when  the 
owner  is  in  the  actual  seisin  or  possession,  and  also  entitled  to  the 
beneficial  interest  himself  or  in  trust  for  some  other  person.  An 
equitable  estate  is  when  some  other  person,  and  not  the  person  who  is 
the  actual  and  legal  owner,  is  entitled  to  the  beneficial  interest  of  the 
property  of  which  that  other  is  in  possession.  The  power  of  the 
beneficial  owner  over  his  equitable  estate  is  as  complete  as  if  he  were 
possessed  of  the  legal  estate.    [Trust  ;  Equity.] 

ESTHER,  The  Book  of,  a  canonical  and  historical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  placed  after  that  of  Nehemiah,  but  coming  chronologically 
between  the  6th  and  7th  chapters  of  Ezra.  It  is  thus  denominated 
from  the  Persian  name  of  the  Jewish  woman,  Hadaasah,  whose  histoiy 
it  relates.  She  was  an  orphan  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Mordecai, 
from  a  Benjamite  family  of  the  Babylonian  captives  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (u.  6-7).  The  scene  of  the  narration  la  in  the  city  Shusan, 
or  Susa,  now  Sus  (not  Shuster,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke— see 
'  Trans.  Geog.  Soc./  vol.  iii.),  which,  throughout  the  book,  is  in  English 
mistranslated  Shushau  the  palace,  though,  in  the  Septuagint  version, 
^  is  rightly  iy  2o6aois  if  r6Kti,  that  is,  "  in  Susa  the  city,"  Augustine, 
Epiphanius,  and  Isidore,  supposed  the  author  to  have  been  Ezra. 
EusibiuB  assigns  a  later  date.  Some  writers  have  attributed  it  to 
the  high-priest  Joachim ;  others  believe  it  to  have  been  composed  by 


the  Jewish  synagogue,  to  whom  Esther  and  Mordecai  wrote  (ix.  20-29); 
but  by  the  greater  number  Mordecai  himself  is  thou^t  to  be  tho 
author,  and  Elias  Levita,  in  his  '  Mass.  Hamum,'  asserts  this  to  be  a 
fact  unquestionable.  St.  Hieronymus  and  several  other  fathers  regarded 
this  book  as  wholly  imcanonical,  because  the  name  of  Gkid  or  religion 
is  not  once  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  and  they  have  been  followed  by 
some  modem  writers,  as  Cajetan  and  De  Lyra ;  but  the  Council  of 
Trent  pronoimced  it  to  be  wholly  canonical ;  and  while  the  Protestant 
churches  admit  into  the  canon  only  what  is  found  in  the  Hebrew 
copies,  that  is,  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  the  third  verse  of  chapw  x.,  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches  use  as  canonical  the  Greek  version  and 
Latin  Vulgate,  which  contain  each  ten  more  verses  of  chap.  x.  and  six 
additional  chapters.  By  the  Jews  the  book  has  been  always  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  precious  of  their  sacred  scriptures,  and  as  a  perfectly 
authentic  history  of  real  events  which  took  place  about  B.C.  £19.    They 

call  it  nb*'!!!^'  Megilah,  that  is,  The  Volume,  and  hold  it  in  the  highest 

estimation ;  believing  that  whatever  destruction  may  happen  to  the 
other  scriptures,  Esther  and  the  Pentateuch  will  always  be  preserved 
by  a  particular  Providence.  Copies  exist  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Chaldaic,  Greek,  and  Latin,  eadi  of  which  widely  differs  from  the 
others,  and  all,  especially  the  Greek  and  Chaldaic,  are  greatly  different 
from  liie  Hebrew.  The  Chaldaic  text  contains  five  times  more  than 
the  Hebrew,  and  a  notice  of  the  various  readings  would  fill  a  large 
volume.  (See  the  London  Polyglot  Bible.)  Commentators  differ 
much  in  determining  to  which  of  the  Persian  and  Median  kings  belong 
the  name  of  Ahasuerus,  whose  kingdom  extended  from  India  to 
Ethiopia  over  127  provinces  (i.  1).  Some  suppose  him  to  be  Darius 
Hysta^pes,  Scaliger  and  Jahn  say  Xerxes.  By  Capellus  he  is  identified 
with  Ochus,  and  bv  Archbishop  Usher  with  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes.  Dean  Pndeaux  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  with  greater  proba- 
bility take  him  to  be  Artaxerxes,  who  received  the  cognomen  of 
Longimanus,  or  Longhanded.  To  the  objections  that  have  been  made 
that  the  book  is  a  fiction,  Eichhom  has  satisfactorily  replied,  proving 
that  it  rests  upon  an  historical  basis ;  and  as  to  its  not  beins:  included  in 
some  lists  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Hebrews,  that  may  have  arisen 
from  its  having  been  joined  to  some  other  book,  as  that  of  Ruth  was 
to  Judges,  Nehemiah  to  Ezra,  and  Lamentations  to  Jeremiah.  The 
author  of  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  recognises  its  authority  by 
fixing  the  day  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian  on  the 
day  before  Mardocheus'  day ;  and  Josephus  says  that  the  feast  of 
Esther  was  celebrated  by  the  Jews  throughout  the  habitable  world. 

This  signal  revenge  of  Haman's  intended  destruction  of  the  Jews  in 
Persia  has  ever  since  been  commemorated  (ix.  21-28)  on  the  14th  and 
15th  days  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  Jewish  '  Feast  of  Purim,'  that 
is,  in  Persian,  the  lots  ;  with  reference  to  those  which,  on  this  occasion, 
were  cast  before  Haman  (ch.  iii  7 ;  ix.  26).  It  is  here  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  word  which  in  the  authorised  version  is  repeatedly 
translated  gallows,  should  properly  be  cross  or  tree.  Hence  it  was  that 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the  Jews,  when  celebrating  this  feast 
of  Purim,  were  accused  of  deriding  the  Christian  crucifixion,  in  abusing 
and  setting  fire  to  an  effigy  of  Haman  affixed  to  a  lofty  wooden  cross  ; 
a  custom  which,  on  this  account,  was  abolished  in  the  Roman  Empire 
by  the  decrees  of  Justinian  and  Theodosius.  That  the  names  of  God 
or  Lord  are  not  mentioned  in  the  book,  is  certainly  a  singular  fact, 
but  the  whole  tendency  of  the  book  is  pious ;  it  shows  the  continued 
action  of  the  Divine  Providence  in  preserving  a  race  from  whom  Uie 
Messiah  was  to  spring ;  and,  though  not  mentioned,  the  presence  and 
the  intervention  of  God  is  throughout  made  to  be  felt. 

ESTOPPEL,  an  impediment  or  bar  to  a  right  of  action,  arising  from 
a  man's  own  act,  or  the  act  of  some  person  through  whom  he  claims. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  estoppel*  1.  By  matter  of  record,  aa  letters 
patent,  pleading,  &c.  Thus  in  an  action  against  a  patentee  by  his 
assignee,  the  patentee  is  estopped  from  pleading  that  the  pat^t  is 
invdid. 

2.  By  matter  oj  writing,  as  by  deed,  &c.,  parties  and  privies  are 
estopped  from  alleging  any  thing  contraiy  to  the  deed. 

3.  By  maXter  in  pais  (in  the  country),  that  is,  transactions  between 
the  parties  not  evidenced  by  record  or  writing,  as  livery,  entry,  accept- 
ance of  rent,  &g.  Thus  after  acceptance  of  rent  a  landlcri  cannot  treat 
his  lessee  as  a  trespasser. 

ESTOVERS.  Spelman,  in  his  Law  Glossary,  says  that  this  word 
is  derived  from  the  French  itoffe,  and  that  from  Hoffer,  which  is  to 
supply  with  necessaries,  and  is  of  the  same  signification  as  the  Saxon 
word  bote.  In  legal  phraseology  it  is  the  liberty  which  the  owner  of 
an  estate  for  life  as  well  as  a  tenant  for  years  (in  the  absence  of  any 
stipulition  to  the  contrary^  possesses  of  taking  a  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary supply  of  wood  from  the  estate  for  the  use  or  furniture  of  his 
house  or  farm,  and  this,  according  to  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied, 
was  either  called  house  bote,  plough  bote,  cart  bote,  or  hedge  bote. 
ffouse  bote  is  a  sufficient  allowance  of  wood  to  build  or  repair  the  house, 
or  to  bum  in  it,  which  latter  is  also  sometimes  called  Jtre-boU  ;  phugh- 
bole  or  cart  bote  is  the  wood  employed  in  the  making  or  repairing  all 
instruments  of  husbandry,  as  carts  and  ploughs,  haxrows,  rakes,  &c. ; 
hedge  bote  or  hay  bote  for  repairing  hedges,  fences,  pales^  stiles,  and 
gates,  and  to  secure  inclosures. 

If  a  tenant  takes  more  than  is  needful  for  these  purposes  he  may 
be  punished  for  waste,  as  if  he  cuts  down  wood  to  bum  when  he  has 
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sufficient  dead  wood  upon  the  estate ;  and  a  tenant,  although  he  may 
cut  down  and  take  sufficient  wood  to  repair  palea  and  fences  as  he 
found  them,  cannot  do  so  to  make  new  ones. 

A  rector  may  also  cut  down  wood  for  the  repair  of  his  parsonage- 
house  or  the  chancel,  and  even  for  any  old  pews  which  belong  to  the 
lectoiy ;  and,  like  other  tenants  for  life,  he  is  entitled  to  estovers  for 
repairing  the  bams  and  out-houses  belonging  to  the  parsonage. 

Bracton  uses  the  word  estovers  in  a  different  sense,  viz.,  as  the 
BU8tenance,  which  a  man  committed  for  a  felony  is  to  have  out  of  his 
lancU  and  goods  for  himself  and  family  during  his  imprisonment ;  it 
also  occurs  in  the  statute  6  Ed.  I.  c.  3,  as  an  allowance  of  meat  or 
cloth ;  but  the  more  common  and  \iaual  signification  by  which  it  is 
known  to  lawyers  has  been  already  stated.  (Woodfall,  Landlord  and 
Tenant  ;  Comyn.) 

ESTRA'NGELO,  or  ESTRANQHELO,  is  the  name  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  three  kinds  of  characters  used  in  writing  the  Aramaean 
or  Syriac  language.  The  alphabet  so  called,  of  which  there  is  a  copy 
in  the  Prolegomena  to  Walton's  '  Polyglot,*  p.  11,  is  distinguished  by 
the  stiffideas  and  angular  forms  of  the  letters  from  that  found  in  all 
printed  Syriac  books,  which  is  denominated  facitto  (that  is,  simple),  or 
sertto  (linear).  A  character  nearly  resembling  the  Estranghelo  is 
stated  to  be  still  commonly  used  in  writing  by  the  Nestorians  and  some 
of  the  Melchitce.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  originally  common  to  all 
the  nations  or  tribes  speaking  any  Chaldaic  dialect.  The  Syriac  gram- 
mariaua  also  enumerate  a  third  alphabet,  which  they  designate  Uie 
eefifo  (meaning  the  duplicated),  or  the  messttariono  (the  split) ;  but 
this  is  merely  an  alphabet  of  what  we  should  call  open  letters,  used 
for  ornamental  purposes. 

See  '  Grammatica  Syriaca,  sive  Chaldaica,  Georg^  Michaelis  Amirso 
Edeniensua  h  Libano,'  4to,  Rom.  1596,  cap.  I,  where  copies  of  all  the 
three  alphabets  are  given. 

ESTRAT,  any  valuable  tame  animal  found  wandering  at  large  within 
any  manor  or  lordship,  and  whose  owner  is  unknown.  Having  been 
impounded,  and  proclaimed  in  the  church  and  the  two  nearest  market- 
towns  on  a  market-day,  it  becomes,  if  not  claimed  in  a  year  and  a  day, 
the  absolute  property'  of  the  king,  as  lord  paramount  of  the  soil,  though 
generally  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  liberty  is  the  special  grantee  of  the 
crown.  Ammn-lw  upon  which  the  law  sets  no  value,  as  a  dog  or  a  cat, 
or  such  as  are  of  a  wild  nature,  as  a  fox  or  a  wolf,  cannot  be  taken  as 
estrays.  Swans  may  be  taken  as  estrays,  but  no  other  fowL  The 
king  or  the  lord  does  not  acquire  the  absolute  property  in  the  estray 
imtil  the  full  expiration  of  the  year  and  a  day,  which  runs  from  the 
first  proclamation,  and  not  from  the  seizure;  therefore  if  it  escape 
before  the  time  to  another  manor  he  cannot  reclaim  it. 

The  king  or  the  lord  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the  estray,  and  find  it 
in  provision ;  he  must  not  use  it,  but  is  liable  to  an  action  for  so  doing, 
though  he  may  mUk  a  cow  or  the  like,  for  that  tends  to  the  preser- 
vation of  thie  animal,  and  is  necessary.  The  owner  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  claims  within  the  time  allowed,  must  pay  the  charges  of  finding, 
keeping,  and  proclaiming  the  estray. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  if  any  person  not  being  entitled  to  estrays, 
finds  and  takes  care  of  another's  property,  the  owner  may  recover  it  or 
its  value  without  being  obliged  to  pay  for  the  expenses  incurred  in 
keeping  it.  - 

ESTREAT,  from  the  Latin  word  extraetum,  is  a  true  copy  or  note 
on  the  rolls  of  a  court  of  some  original  writing  or  record,  especially  of 
fines  and  amerciaments  which  are  to  be  levied  by  a  bailiff  or  other 
officer.  In  all  cases  of  felony  or  misdemeanor  where  persons  bound  by 
recognisance  either  to  appear  themselves,  or  for  the  attendance  of  any 
witness  on  trials  of  felonies  or  misdemeanors,  neglect  to  do  so,  the 
recognisance  becomes  forfeited ;  an  officer  of  the  court,  whose  duty  it 
is  at  the  end  of  the  assize  or  session,  prepares  a  list  of  the  defaulters, 
and  when  the  same  has  been  approved  by  the  judge  presidmg,  the  fine 
or  forfeiture  mentioned  in  the  recognisance  is  said  to  be  estreated  or 
certified  into  the  Exchequer,  and  process  is  awarded  for  its  recovery. 

These  fines,  when  levied,  are  paid  into  the  Treasury,  or  the  lords  of 
the  Treasury  may,  if  they  think  fit  previously  to  the  issuing  of  the 
process,  stay  the  execution  and  remit  the  fine. 

The  barons  of  the  Exchequer  were  also  empowered  by  a  standing 
writ  of  privy  seal  to  dischai^,  mitigate,  or  compoimd  forfeitures 
estreated  into  the  Exchequer  from  other  courts ;  and  by  the  4th 
Geo.  III.  c.  10,  they  are  also  authorised,  upon  affidavit  and  petition, 
to  discharge  estreated  recognisances  and  forfeitui^,  except  those 
incurred  before  justices  of  the  peace. 
ETCHING.  [Enqravino.] 
ETESIAN  WINDS.    [Winds.] 

ETHAL,  a  substance  separated  from  spermaceti  by  ChevreuL  It  is 
a  solid,  fusible  at  nearly  the  same  point  as  spermaceti,  and  on  cooling 
crystallises  in  plates.  It  is  insoluble  in  wator;  but  in  alcohol  at 
150*  Fahr.  it  is  much  more'  soluble  than  spermaceti.  Ethal  is  sus- 
ceptible of  union  with  various  bases,  with  which  it  forms  salts  or  soaps. 
[Cettl,  Hydrate  of  eetyl,] 
ETHALIC  ACID.  [Palmitio  Acid.] 
ETHALONE.    [Palmttonb.] 

ETHANIM,  D^pn^>  like  Zii.  and  Bul,;is  an  ancient  Hebrew  name  of 

the  month  called  now  Tisri,  the  first  month  of  the  civil  year.    These 
months  are  nowhere  named  in  the  Bible^  except  in  two  chapters  of  the 


first  book  of  Kings :  Ethanim  is  in  ch.  viii.  t.  2,  and  it  is  there  called 
the  seventh  month  of  the  year,  which  place  it  held  in  the  (»lenclar 
until  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  A.D.,  when  the  commencement  of 
the  year  was  altered  from  spring  to  autumn.  According  to  some  Jewidi 
authorities  this  change  was  made  with  a  view  to  restoring  an  original 
form  of  the  calendar  said  to  have  been  in  use  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  which  was  believed  to  have  occurred  at  the  autunmal  equinox ; 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  view  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  of  the  verse 
above  mentioned,  who  renders  it "  In  the  month  which  they  [anciently] 
called  the  first  month,  and  which  is  now  the  seventh."  Buxtorf,  who 
quotes  this  passage  from  the  Tai^m,  says  that  the  old  usage  ceued 
aftor  the  Exodus. 

The  word  Ethanim  appears  to  be  derived  from  ^{p^t^  strong,  rough. 
It  is  also  said  to  signify  '  running  streams.'  There  is  no  evidence  of 
its  having  been  used  since  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  though  the  name 
Tisri,  now  in  use,  which  must  signify  'a  beginning,'  from  the  root 

rnt27i  could  hardly  have  been  adopted  before  the  alteration  of  the 

calendar,  many  centuries  after  Nehemiah ;  and  even  if  we  streteh  our 
confidence  in  the  tradition  so  far  as  to  admit  of  a  more  ancient  calendar 
in  which  the  year  b^gan  in  autimm,  a  word  which  implies  '  beginning ' 
could  hardly  have  continued  in  use  for  the  appellation  of  a  month 
occurring  in  the  middle  of  the  year. 

ETHER,  Medical  Properties  of.  It  is  intended  here  only  to  notice 
the  medical  uses  of  ethers  long  known,  with  a  few  of  those  more  re- 
cently introduced.  The  first  to  be  treated  of,  after  giving  a  brief 
general  view  of  their  modes  of  action  on  the  human  system,  is  sulphuric 
ether,  which  is  always  understood  to  be  the  one  indicated  when  the 
term  ether  is  employed  absolutely.  The  German  chemiste  and  thera- 
peutists designate. them  naphthce,  a  term  liable  to  cause  them  to  be 
confounded  with  bitumetia.  Ethers  present  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  volatile  stimulante,  being  unequalled  for  rapidity  of  action,  whto 
immediate  aid  must  be  imparted  to  the  muscular  system,  especially 
the  involuntary  muscles,  by  augmenting  the  nervous  power,  and  by 
quickening  ite  development  Whether  they  effect  this  by  a  direct 
impression  on  the  nerves,  or  by  previous  absorption  into  the  circula- 
tion, it  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  since  most  of  them  are  absorbed 
so  rapidly  as  almost  instantly  to  mix  with  the  circulating  mass.  They 
bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  alcoholic  stimulants ;  but  are  distin- 
guished by  more  instantaneous  effecte.  These  however  are  more 
transient,  and  a  more  frequent  repetition  of  the  dose  is  therefore 
required.  Fatal  resulte  are  less  likely  to  follow  from  large  doses  of 
ether  than  of  alcohol,  a  fact  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
excess  being  more  speedily  thrown  out  of  the  system,  especially  by 
pulmonary  and  in  some  degree  by  cutaneous  exhalations ;  for  the  more 
highly  carbonised  constitution  of  ether  would  lead  us  to  expect  a 
contrary  result.  This  furnishes  the  proper  guide  for  the  treatment  of 
cases  of  poisoning  by  them,  namely,  placing  the  patient  where  he  may 
respire  as  pure  air  as  possible,  and  in  the  light,  carrying  on  artificial 
respiration  if  needful,  occasionally  dashing  cold  water  on  the  face  and 
temples,  and  cautiously  using  venesection  or  cupping.  Transmitting  a 
galvanic  current  of  a  moderate  force  along  the  eighQi  pair  of  nerves  is 
often  beneficial.  Perseverance  in  the  use  of  these  means  for  hours  is 
frequently  successful  Sulphuric  ether  Ib  the  most  powerful  of 
etherial  preparations,  and  therefore  of  diffusable  stimulants.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  others  likewise  by  having  less  secondary 
effecte  upon  the  system.  Hence  it  is  more  employed  for  ite  primary 
effecte  than  for  both  primary  and  secondary  effecte.  It  is  of  a  peculiar, 
strong,  penetrating,  rather  agreeable  odour ;  the  taste  is  at  first  cooling, 
afterwaixls  hot,  leaving  a  feeling  of  dryness  in  the  mouth  and  throat. 
Ite  volatility  is  very  great,  and  though  it  does  not  excite  redness  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  a  moderate  dose,  yet  being 
quickly  changed  into  vapour  by  the  heat  of  that  organ,  it  causes  con- 
traction of  ite  muscular  coat,  and  expulsion  of  gas,  thus  acting  as  a 
carminative,  or  it  produces  most  painful  distension  if  that  viscus  be 
not  powerful  enough  to  resist  ite  local  action,  and  is  followed  by 
slight  cerebral  excitement,  and  even  a  feeling  similar  to  intoxication 
may  be  experienced,  which  however  soon  passes  off,  mthout  leaving 
any  marked  depression ;  though  a  disposition  to  sleep,  and  sometimes 
tendency  to  perspiration,  are  the  ultimate  consequences.  The  fungs 
are  the  common  channel  by  which  it  is  eliminated ;  this  ether  having 
less  influence  on  the  kidneys  or  skin  than  the  other  sorts.  If  spasm, 
irregular  action,  or  debility  of  the  organs  of  circulation,  respiration,  or 
digestion,  existed  previous  to  ite  administration,  these  generally  dis- 
appear speedily,  or  are  alleviated  by  ite  use.  Hence  it  ranks  as  an 
antispasmodic  of  the  highest  kind.  It  is  therefore  resorted  to  in  all 
cases  of  imminent  danger,  from  difficulty  of  breathing,  colic,  flatulence, 
and  deep  depression,  such  as  occurs  in  cholera  Asiatica,  or  the  later  stages 
of  fever.  In  relieving  paroxysms  of  asthma  it  is  unrivalled,  and  may  be 
inhaled  along  with  the  vapour  of  warm  water,  or  by  being  dropped 
on  a  portion  of  sugar  held  between  the  teeth.  Like  all  stimulante, 
habit  diminishes  ite  influence  on  the  system,  so  that  the  dose  requires 
to  be  greatlv  increased.  So  much  as  two  ounces  have  been  taken 
by  an  adult  m  twenty-four  hotu^.  This  is  hazardous,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  it  may  be  diminished  by  alternating  sulphuric  ether  with  some 
of  the  other  ethers,  which,  though  little  known  or  used  in  this  country, 
are  found  very  effectual  by  the  German,  French,  and  American  prac- 
titioners.  An  increase  of  our  etherial  preparations  would  be  a  valuable 


ETHEIl,  AMYLIC. 


I  the  proceeding.  Ths  great  iolvent  power 
ether  reDdcrs  it  ui  eligible  menBtruum  for  the  admiuirtratton  of 
Tuiet;  of  luticlee ;  by  tliese  its  aim  powers  are  height«iied.  It  liu 
olrc  been  attempted  to  take  advaatage  of  its  pcnrtr  in  thiji  respect, 
hj  emplojing  it  in  caaea  of  biliary  calculi,  not  merely  to  alleviate  the 
agoniimg  pain,  but  from  a  belief  that  it  irould  dissolve  the  calculus, 
•od  aa  leasea  its  bulk.  Oil  of  turpeotine  ii  a  good  addition.  It  haa 
ftlao  been  recommended  against  tape-worm,  from  a  notion  that  the 
volatiaed  ether  would  greatly  annoy  the  worm,  and  allow  it  to  be 
BBHily  removed  by  a  doae  of  castor  oil  or  other  purftitive.  Thin  is  not 
free  from  ineonveniance  and  even  danger  to  the  faolilo  persona  who  are 
infeated  with  the  tape-worm.  The  antispaamodlc  powers  of  ether  are 
much  increaaed  by  adding  tincture  of  opium,  or  a  solution  of  the 
hjdrochlorate  of  morphia.  Tbia  combination  fumishea  the  moat 
eOectual  means  of  warding  off  a  paroxysm  of  by ateria  or  epilepsy,  if 
odroiniaterod  promptly.  This  ia  an  object  of  great  moment,  na  every 
fit,  ii  allowed  to  take   place,  prediaposea  to  a   recurrence   of   them. 


Svilphurio  ether  ia  rarely  found  in  shops  perfectly  pure.  The  casual 
or  intentional  adulterations  interfere  more  with  its  chemii»l  properties 
us  a  solvent  of  various  substances  than  with  its  medicinal  powers- 
Time  however  resolves  it,  particularly  if  kept  in  the  light,  into  acetic 
acid  and  alcohol.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  recently  prepared,  and 
preserved  in  an  obscure  place.     The  Snirit  of  •»*i'^>*'*"'*  ^n^^r  ia  /iniir  b 


n  an  obscure  place.  The  Spirit  of  sulphuric  ether 
m,  with  some  etherial  oil,  of  the  pure  ether, 
r  hyponitrouB  ether  is  never  employed  pure  ia  medicine, 
but  only  as  the  spirit  of  nitric  ether.  This  has  considerable  resem- 
blance to  tlie  sulphuric  ether,  but  is  more  misciblo  with  water.  It 
likewiae  has  more  marked  secondary  effects,  especially  on  the  kidneys 
and  skin.  Hence  it  is  much  employed  as  a  diuretic  Its  impression 
on  the  organ  of  taste  is  aromatic,  sweet,  and  cooling,  and  it  ia  known 
familiarly  aa  the  Sweet  Spirit  of^itre.  Its  restorative  action  ia  neither 
■o  quick  nor  so  Certtun  as  that  of  sulphuric  ether ;  but  where  drop- 
■ical  eSiisioni  coexist  with  disease  of  the  heart,  it  merits  the  prefer- 
once.  It  is  charged  with  uncertainty  as  a  diuretic,  less  perhaps  from 
its  own  nature,  than  from  want  of  accurate  discrimination  of  the 
TarietioB  of  condition  both  of  the  system  at  largo  and  of  the  kidneys, 
when  diuretics  are  indicated,  and  from  the  very  common  error  of 
niugliiig  in  the  same  formula  medicines  of  very  opposite  modes 
of  action,  though  each  singly  may  be  a  diuretic.  [Diuretics.] 
The  vapour  of  ^ia.as  well  aa  of  aulpburio  ether,  when  copious,  has 
proved  fatal  to  those  sipoeed  to  it.  All  buttles  containing  them 
should  be  well  stopped  or  corked.  Sweet  spirit  of  nitre  is  a  useful 
addition  to  copaiba,  both  as  aiding  to  convert  it  into  the  tonu  of 
mixture,  and  oa  a  diuretic  for  diluting  the  acrimony  of  the  urine, 
where  copaiba  ia  given  in  diseases  of  the  bLulder  .ind  urethra.  (Chiisti- 
Bon.)  Nitric  ether  is  often  fraudulently  added  to  molt  spirits  to  give 
them  the  flavour  of  French  brandy.     (Paris.) 

Chloric  ether  is  olao  markedly  diuretic.  It  is  a  most  valuable 
analeptic  in  the  sioking  stages  of  fevers,  in  asthma,  and  asthenic 
diseases  of  various  kinds. 

Acetic  ether  ia  a  very  agreeable  stimulant,  poesessing  a  grateful 
oilour,  resembhng  Rhine  wine,  nud  a  cooling,  aromatic,  somewhat 
bitterish  taste.  Its  action  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  ethers,  and 
though  not  so  potent,  it  ia  more  agreeable  to  take.  Its  long-continued 
use  however  oppresses  the  digestive  organs.  Nevertheless  it  deserves 
to  be  employed  in  adjnamic  fevers,  its  action  on  the  akin  rendering 
it  very  advantageous.  In  tendency  to  tainting  it  ia  very  serviceable ; 
also  in  asphyiia.  In  some  local  affections  it  is  of  great  utility  applied 
in  the  form  of  vapour,  such  oa  some  forms  of  deafness.  (See  Pilcher 
'On  the  Ear.') 

rhusphoric  ether  ia  a  valuable  restorative  in  the  paralytic  stage  of 

For  the  employment  of  aulphucjc  ether  aa  an  anjesthetie  agent, 
see  Chlobofobm,  and  the  work  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Wairen  on  '  EtheriEatiou  ' 
Boston,  U.3.,  1848. 

Collodion,  which  is  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether,  ia  of  consider- 
able use  in  medicine.  Aa  a  uieana  of  deluding  the  air  from  cuta, 
cracks,  and  sores,  it  is  often  better  than  ointments.  It  lessens  the 
tendency  to  form  pits  and  depressions  of  the  skin  in  amall  poi,  and  is 
very  effectual  in  stopping  profuse  bleeding  from  leech-bitea. 

ETHER,  AMYLIC.     Synonymous  with  oj3dt  ofamyU     [kuttJ] 

ETHER,  BUTYKIC.    TBurtLE.] 

ETHER,  CAMPHORIC.     [CAKmoBio  Acid.] 

ETHEREAL  SALTS.  These  organic  bodies,  called  also  eUurt  and 
ftmjKMiKi  EtKtn,  are,  like  the  true  ethers,  fonned  upon  the  model  or 
type  of  water  ;  they  liilli-r  however'from  the  ethers,  inasmuchas  one 
of  the  jaiiicala  replacing  hydrogen  is  a  negative  radicaL  Thus, 
formic  ether  consists  of  water,  in  wliich  one  of  the  equivalenla  of 
hyttrogen  ia  replaced  by  the  positive  radical  ethyl,  and  the  remaining 
atom  of  hyditigen  by  tlie  negative  oxygenous  radiciil  formyL 

Formic  ether  ....    ^•"'_  [o. 


ETHERa  »« 

The  oonitituUon  of  these  compounds  is  analogous  to  that  of  tlis  salt* 
of  the  oxygen  acids  amongst  inoiganic  bodies. 

The  ethereal  salts  are  produced  by  a  variety  of  processes ;  for 
stance  by  the  reaction  of  the  alcohols  upon  the  hydrated  acids,  tbe 
anhydrous  acids,  or  the  dilorides  of  the  acid  radicala.  The  hydraCed 
organic  acids  generally  require  the  int^^rvention  of  sulphuric  or  hydrv- 
chlorio  acid  to  etherify  them.  The  anhydrous  acids  are  more  easily 
etherified  than  the  hydnted.  Sometimea  hjdrated  acid  may  be 
etherified  1^  heating  it  with  the  simple  ether  in  a  sealed  tube  to 
about  6S0°  Fohr.  This  is  the  cose  with  the  butyric,  benzoic,  and 
polmytic  acids. 

The  ethereal  aalta  are  generally  very  mobile  colourless  liquids, 
possessing  peculiar  and  often  very  agreeable  odours,  the  fragnmce  of 
many  fruits  and  flowers  being  due  to  the  presence  of  small  quantitiei 
of  these  bodies.  They  are  neutral,  volatile,  and  generally  voy  sptuingly 
soluble  in  water.  Ammonia  converts  many  of  these  ethereal  salts  into 
amides.     [For  the  nature  of  the  reaction  see  AuiDEa.] 

Tbe  above  remarks  refer  exclusively  to  mtynalomtc  ethereal  salts, 
that  is,  ethers  constructed  upon  the  model  of  the  double  molecule  of 
water;  there  are,  however,  other  classes  of  ethereal  salts  derived  from 
biliasic  and  tribaaic  acids,  and  which  are  termed  respectively  biattmic 
and  Iriatumic  ethereal  salts.  The  bintomic  ethereal  •otto  coneapond 
to  the  c^uadruple  molecule  of  water,  thus : 


The  biatomic  and  triatotnie  ethereal  salts  ore  produced  \if  proMssM 
analogous  to  those  employed  for  tbe  preparation  of  the  roonatomic 
ethereal  salts,  with  wluch  they  also  possess  great  similoritx  of  pro- 
perties. A  detailed  deaotiption  of  these  ethers  is,  when  necenary, 
given  under  the  name  of  die  podtive  radical  (Etbtl,  for  instance) 
which  they  contain. 

ETHERENE.    [Oletiant  Oas.] 

ETHERINE.  EtheroL  Light  oil  of  vint  {C„H„I).  A  peculiar 
oily  hydrocarbon,  formed  during  the  preparation  of  ether.  It  boils  at 
526°  Fahr. 

ETHEROL.     [Ethehihr.] 

ETHERONE.     Identical  with  Ahtlenb. 

ETHERS.  This  name  has  been  appUed  in  chemistry  to  three  distinct 
classes  of  bodies,  namely,  1st,  to  a  series  of  compounds  constituted  like 
ether  /vinic  ether  ^*u'  >  0  J  ;  2Dd,  to  a  class  of  bodies  formed  by  the 
union  of  organic  radicals  like  ethyl  with  the  halogens,  chlotine,  iodine, 
fte.,as 

lodWoofethil  "  "  ' 


leer  methyl 


and  3rd,  to  a  family  of  organio  compounds,  of  which  acetic  ether 
(rlr'n  r^')  "^^  ^  taken  as  a  type.  To  the  first  dosa  of  subatancea 
oicluaively,  we  propose  to  apply  the  designation  £(Aer*,  the  aecoad  may 
bo  conveniently  termed  Haloid  Rhm,  and  the  third  Ethmal  Saili. 

EUxert.  Several  bodies  belonging  to  this  claashave  been  long  known; 
but  although  few  organic  compounds  have  been  aubmitted  to  more 
elaborate  investigation,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of  the 
recent  remarkable  reaearches  of  Profoasor  Williamson  that  tbe  true 
nature  and  constitution  of  this  important  class  of  organic  bodies  became 
clearly  established.  According  to  this  cbemuit,  tbe  ethers  are  con- 
structed upon  the  tj'pe  of  tbe  double  atom  of  water,  the  same  in  f.ut 
upon  which  the  alcohols  are  considered  to  l>e  formed ;  but  whilst  io 
the  alcohols  only  one  of  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  tbe  double 
at«m  of  water  is  replaced  by  a  compound  radical,  m  the  ethers  both 
oquivalents  of  hydrogen  are  thus  replaced. 

lliese  relations  of  alcohols  and  eUiera  to  water  will  be  best  seen  from 
the  following  examples : — 

w.t«       .      .      .      t      ■      .      S  }o. 

Vinio  aleohol ^*h'}°' 

'"••«■•' oSJo. 

Sometimes  the  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  water  are  repboed  by 
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two  different  radicals,  confltituting  what  is  termed  a  mixed  ether,  thus  :— 

HethylOTlnie  ether      ;        •       .        .    ^'h'}^* 

The  ethen  are  produced  either  hy  distilling  the  corresponding  alcohols 
with  concentrated  sxilphnric  acid,  which  abstracts  water  from  them^ 


Yinio  aleohol.       Yinio  ether, 
or  by  treating  the  potassiated  alcohol  with  a  haloid  ether,  thus  :— 
C4H,  \rt_     a.     C4H»)      _     K 


Ethylate  of 
potuh. 


lodido  of 
ethyl. 


Iodide  of 
potMsiom. 


Yinie  ether. 


The  mixed  ethers  are  most  conveniently  produced  by  the  last  re-aotion, 
thus : — 

Iodide  of  If  ethyloTinle 

methyL  ether. 


The  ethers  are  generally  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  methylio 
ether  is  gaseous,  and  some  of  the  higher  terms  of  the  family  (as  cetylic 
ether)  are  solid.  They  are  neutral  in  their  action  upon  test-papers, 
and  are  generally  volatile  without  decomposition.  In  contact  with 
strong  acids  they  behave  like  the  corresponding  alcohols,  although 
their  affinities  are  of  a  less  energetic  character.  A  description  of  each 
ether  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  its  constituent  xadical ;  thus, 
methylic  ether  under  Mzthtl,  and  vinio  ether  under  Ethyl. 

Haloid  Sthen,  The  haloid  ethers  constitute,  in  organic  chemistry,  a 
family  of  bodies  occupying  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  hydradds, 
as  hydrochloric  acid,  in  inoiganic  compounds.  In  fact  a  hydradd  is 
transformed  into  a  haloid  ether  by  replacing  its  hydrogen  by  an  equi- 
valent of  a  positive  organic  radicaL    Thus : — 


^oohol. 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Chloride  of 
ethyl. 


The  haloid  ethers  closely  resemble  the  ethers  in  their  appearance ;  they 
are  volatile  odoriferous  bodies,  mostiy  liquid,  although  a  few  are 
gaseous,  and  others  solid.  In  contact  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash 
they  are  decomposed,  the  alcohol  from  which  the  haloid  ether  was 
derived  being  regenerated. 


K 

a 


} 


Chloride  of     Hydrate  of     Chloride  of 
ethyl.  potash.         potassium. 


Alcohol. 


The  haloid  ethers  containing  iodine  are  decomposed  by  zinc  at 
elevated  temperatures,  with  the  separation  of  the  radicaL  [Ethtl.] 
A  description  of  the  different  haloid  ethers  will  be  found  under  the 
respective  compound  radicals. 

ETHICS  is  the  science  which  relates  to  our  mental  affections,  not 
simply  as  a  phenomena,  but  as  they  are  virtuous  or  vicious,  right  or 
wrong.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  Qreek  ifiiKri,  which  is  equiva- 
lent with  the  Latin  mot,  mores,  whence  the  adjective  moralis,  and  the 
English  word  moraU.  Aristotle,  in  the  second  book  of  his  '  Ethics,'  ad- 
dressed to  his  son  Nicomachus,  says  that  moral  science  received  the 
name  of  ethics  from  the  word  ^thoa  {^Oos),  *  habit,  tise,  or  custom,' 
(^tfiic^v,  hirh  rov  KOous,  or  iarh  rwy  iiO&y),  since  it  is  from  habitual  expe- 
rience, and  routine  of  customary  conduct  that  moral  dispositions 
and  principles  are  gradually  formed  and  changed.  Cicero,  in  his 
work  on  Moral  Ends  ('  De  Finibus,'  1  and  5),  briefly  defines  ethics,  or 
morality,  as  the  '  ars  vivendi,'  or  *  doctrina  bene  vivendi,'  that  is,  the 
art  of  living  wisely.  The  scholastic  treatises  on  ethics  divide  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  science  into  three  departments,  ithike  (liBiic^),  which 
shows  by  appropriate  precepts  what  is  the  duty  of  a  good  man ;  acon6- 
mike  {oUouofiucfi),  which  shows  what  is  the  duty  of  a  good  father  of  a 
&mily;  and  politike  (voAituc^),  which  eidiibits  the  duty  of  a  good 
citizen,  and  of  a  good  magistrate.     [Morals.] 

ETHIONIC  ACID  (C,H^,  2H0,  4S0J.  This  acid  is  prepared  by 
passing  the  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  slowly  into  absolute 
alcohol  kept  cold ;  by  their  mutual  action  an  oleaginous  fluid  is  formed, 
without  the  evolution  of  any  gaseous  matter.  This  fluid  is  to  be  mixed 
with  water  and  saturated  with  baryta,  by  which  a  portion  of  sulphate 
is  separated)  and  ethionate  of  baryta  is  obtained  by  evaporation  in 
vacuo. 

Ethionic  acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric add  upon  defiant  gas. 

ARTS  AND  BCL  DIV.  VOL.  IIL 


ETHIOPS'  MINERAL.    [Mirotjrt,  ndpMde  of.] 

ETHYL  (c;h|})-    ^"^  Organic  Radical  is  one  of  the  mott 

important  of  the  class  of  chemical  compounds  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
is  not  only  capable  of  being  obtained  in  a  separate  or  free  state,  but  it 
also  forms  a  more  numerous  and  better  studied  class  of  organic 
compounds  than  any  other  organic  radicaL  In  all  its  compounds  it 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  element  or  elements  with  which  it 
is  united,  as  hydrogen  occupies  when  analogously  imited  witii  the  same 
elements.    Thus  we  have 


and 


Oxide  of  hydrogen, 
or  water. 


Oxide  of  ethyl, 
or  ether* 


and 


Aoetie  sold. 


and 


Hydriodie  add* 


Iodide  of  ethyli 


ond 


Ammonia. 


Triethylamlae. 


These  examples,  which  might  be  greatiy  multiplied,  show  that  ethyl 
possesses  the  closest  chemical  relationship  to  hydrogen,  and  as  hydrogen 
in  its  elementary  or  free  condition  is  now  usually  represented  by 

chemists  as  a  double  atom  f^  f  J«  "^^  ^^  formula  of  ethyl  is  now 

usually  written  double  (  n*H   1  J 

Ethyl  may  be  readily  prepared  in  a  state  of  purity  by  decomposing 
iodide  of  ethyl  by  granulated  idnc,  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  800**  Fahr.    The  fc^owing  decomposition  tcJLse  place  :*> 


Iodide  of  ethyL 


+    ZBi 


{ 


Zn 

I 


C4H,  ) 


Iodide  of  sine. 


Simultaneously  with  this  reaction  there  occurs  another,  by  which 
tincethyl  is  produced  (see  tineethyl,  coL  982).  A  portion  of  the  ethyl  ja 
also  decomposed  into  nydride  of  ethyl  and  defiant  gas. 


C,H,  ) 
C*hJ 

Ethyl. 


C,H, 


Olefiant  gas.    Hydride  of 
ethyl. 


On  breaking  off  the  extremity  of  the  sealed  glass  tube  beneath  the  edge 
of  an  inverted  receiver  filled  with  water  snd  standing  on  the  shelf  of 
the  pneumatic  trough,  the  gaseous  products  of  the  decomposition, 
namely,  ethyl,  olefiant  gas,  and  hydride  of  ethyl,  rush  out  with  great 
violence ;  but,  owing  to  a  portion  of  the  ethyl  being  liquified  in  the 
tube  by  the  great  pressure,  that  body  requires  more  time  for  its  com- 
plete gasification  than  is  necessary  for  the  complete  expulsion  of  the 
hydride  of  ethyl  and  olefiant  gas  :  consequently,  if  tiie  last  portion  of 
gas  be  collected  apart,  it  is  found  to  conmst  of  p\ire  ethyl. 

Ethyl  is  a  colourless  gas,  possessing  a  very  slight  ethereal  odour, 
burning  with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
2*0039.  It  is  incondensable  at  a  temperature  of  0'  Fahr.,  but  exposed 
to  a  pressure  of  2}  atmospheres  at  37"  Fahr.  it  condenses  to  a  colour- 
less, transparent,  and  mobile  liquid,  which  instantly  resumes  the  gaseous 
condition  on  the  presstire  being  removed.  Its  boiling  point  is  conse- 
quently about  — 9*5°  Fahr.  Alcohol  absorbs  about  18  times  its  volume 
of  this  gas.  It  is  also  sUghtiy  soluble  in  water,  and  considerably  so 
in  ether. 

Ethyl,  once  isolated,  cannot  be  made  to  re-combine  with  any  element 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  this  respect  it  iJso  resembles  hydrogen, 
but  in  the  case  of  this  element  the  application  of  a  red  heat  serves  to 
make  it  combine  with  most  negative  elements,  as  oxygen,  sulphur, 
chlorine,  &c. :  but  a  less  degree  of  heat  applied  to  ethyl  utterly  decom- 
poses this  radical,  and  hence  all  attempts  to  re-combine  ethyl  have 
hitherto  failed. 

Altiiough  no  compound  of  ethyl  can  be  directly  formed  from  the 
radical,  yet  a  large  number  of  such  compounds  may  be  obtained  from 

its  hydrated  oxide  /alcohol    *^  V  0,V  and  we  will  now  describe  some 

of  the  most  important  of  these  compounds. 

Hydride  of  Ohyl  (C^B^fi).  Obtained  by  heating  together  equal  parts 
of  water  and  of  iodide  of  ethyl  with  granulated  zinc,  for  a  couple  of 
hourS;  in  a  hermetically  sealed  tube  or  digester  [Dioester],  at  a  tern- 
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perature  of  about  330°  Fahr.  The  following  equation  represents  the 
decomposition  that  takes  place : — 

C«H»,I     +    Zn,     +     HO     s     Znl     +     ZnO     -f     C«H(,H 

Iodide  of         Zine.        Water.     Iodide  of    Oxide  of       Hydride  of 
ethjl.  sine  sine.  ethyL 

It  ma,j^  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing  moist  cyanide  of  ethyl  with 
potassium,  as  noticed  under  Cyanethtne. 

Hydride  of  ethyl  is  a  permanent  gas,  insoluble  in  water,  and  may 
therefore  be  collected  by  opening  the  vessel  in  which  it  has  been  made 
imder  a  bell  jar  in  the  pneumatic  trough.  It  is  colourless,  odourless, 
and  tasteless.  Sp.  gr.  1*075.  Alcohol  absorbs  rather  more  than  its 
own  volume  of  this  gas.  Chlorine  acts  upon  it,  replacing  the  hydrogen 
in  it,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  according  as  the  mixture  of  the  gases 
is  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  merely  to  diffused  daylight. 

Oxide  of  ethyl;  Ether;  j£tker  ;  Ethylic  ether;  Vinie  ether;  Svlphvric 

This  compound  was  first  called  ether  In  1730  hy  Probenius.  [Fbobkn, 
in  Bioo.  Drv.]  It  was  known,  however,  long  prior  to  that  date.  Conrad 
Qesner,  in  a  work  published  in  1552,  transcribed  the  process  of  making 
it  from  the  dim>ensatory  of  Valerius  Cordus,  and  gives  to  it  the  name 
(Heum  Viiricii  aylce.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been  known  to  Raymond 
Lully,  who  lived  in  the  13th  century.  During  the  last  fifty  years  it 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  res^rch  by  several  eminent  chemists, 
and  the  theory^  put  forward  by  Berzelius  that  it  was  the  oxide  of  a 
(then)  hypothetical  radical  ethyl,  has  since  been  established  by  Liebig, 
Williamson,  and  others. 

The  best  method  of  preparing  ether  is  that  known  as  Boullay's 
Continuous  Process.  It  consists  of  an  arrangement  by  which  a  sniall 
stream  of  alcohol  (sp.  p.  0*830)  supplied  from  a  reservoir  is  piade  to 
flow  into  a  vessel  containing  equal  volimies  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
acid,  the  latter  mixttu'e  being  maintained  at  a  temperature  between 
284**  and  290'  Fahr.  The  alcohol  is  then  rapidly  decomposed  into 
ether  and  water,  which  distil  off  in  vapour,  and  must  be  condensed 
in  a  well-cooled  refrigerating  apparatua  This  process  may  be  oon« 
tinned  without  interruption  by  means  of  some  such  arrangement  of 
apparatus  as  that  figured  under  Condenser  (the  alcohol  supply-tube 
passing  through  the  cork  of  the  flask  there  represented),  untU  fuU 
thirty  times  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of  alcohol  first  mixed  with  the 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  etherified. 

The  ether  thus  obtained  may  be  purified  by  agitating  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water  containing  ^th  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  solu- 
tion. The  water  dissolves  out  any  alcohol  that  may  have  distilled  over 
unchanged,  and  the  carbonate  of  potash  neutralises  sulphurous  acid 
which  is  occasionally  formed  in  small  quantity  from  decomposition  of  a 
little  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  ether,  however,  still  contains  in  solu- 
tion some  of  th^  water  with  which  it  has  been  agitated :  this  may,  if 
necessary,  be  removed  by  digesting  some  pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
or  quicklime,  in  it  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  rectifying  by  the  heat  of 
a  water-bath,  and  condensing  by  an  ice-cooled  refrigeratory.  For  some 
economical  methods  of  condensing  and  purifying  ether  on  the  large 
scale,  see  article  *  Ether  *  in  Muspratt's  '  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Arts 
and  Manufactures.' 

The  decomposition  that  occurs  during  the  process  above  described  is 
usually  explained  in  the  following  manner:  Sulphethylic  or  sulpho- 
vinic  acid  and  water,  are  first  formed  from  one  equivalent  of  alcohol 
and  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid,  thus : — 


H 
H 


1 0„  8,0. 


Doable  eqaiv.  of 
Bttlphorio  aoid. 


'h*}^.»8.0. 


Solphorinio  acid. 


Water. 


The  sulphovinic  add  is  then  decomposed  on  coming  into  contact  with 
another  equivalent  of  alcohol,  its  ethyl  being  replaced  by  the  equiva- 
lent of  hydroeen  turned  out  from  the  second  equivalent  of  alcohol,  and 
sulphuric  acid  and  ether  formed : — 


C, 


?•) 


O,.  8,0 


'It  «»i' 


SnlphoTinle  acid. 


Alcohol. 


H 
H 


1 0„  8,0, 


Sulphuric  acid. 


The  sulphuric  acid  thus  set  at  liberty  is  free  to  commence  the  sam^ 
round  of  re-actions  over  again. 

Otiier  substances  besides  sulphuric  acid  are  capable  of  etherifying 
alcohol,  but  they  are  of  no  practical  importance. 

Pure  ether  is  a  colourless,  limpid,  mobile  Uquid.  It  is  a  powerful 
refractor  of  light,  has  a  peculiarly  penetrating  odour,  and  a  taste  at 
first  hot  but  afterwards  coolmg.  It  is  neutral  to  test-paper ;  has  a 
sp.  gr.  of  0*724  at  55"  Fahr. ;  boiling  point,  94-8*  Fahr. ;  and  on  being 
cooled  to  — 24*  Fahr.  crystallises  in  briUiant  white  plates.  Ether 
IS  exceedingly  inflammable ;  and  as  its  vapour  is  heavy  (2*565), 
great  caution  is  necessary  that  the  operation  of  pouring  it  from  one 
vessel  to  another  be  not  performed  in  the  vicinity  of  a  naked  flame. 
Moreover,  the  vapour  forms,  with  certain  proportions  of  atmospheric 
air,  a  mixture  that  bums  with  explodvo-  rapidity.    Ether  ifl  misdble 


with  alcohol  in  all  portions.    When  agitated  with  water,  each  liquid 
dissolves  its  companion  to  the  extent  of  one-eighth  of  its  own  bulk. 

Ether  is  acted  upon  by  most  of  the  energetic  chemical  reagents,  as 
will  be  abimdantly  seen  on  looking  over  the  processes  for  the  produc- 
tion of  many  of  the  ethyl  compounds  that  follow.  It  is  of  consider^ 
able  value  as  a  medicinal  agent  producing  stimulating  and  intoxicating 
effects  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  It  was  much  used  as  an  anaes- 
thetic a  few  years  ago,  but  for  that  puipose  is  now  quite  superaeded 
by  chloroform.     [An^stheticb.] 

Ether,  like  potash,  soda,  &c,  unites  with  the  oxyacids,  forming 
many  interesting  and  useful  compounds.  The  method  of  preparing 
the  principal  of  these  will  be  found  described  under  the  respective 
acids.  Mimy  of  them  may  be  formed  by  acting  upon  the  potash  or 
soda-salt  of  the  acid,  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphiuic  acid, 
that  is,  with  sulphovinic  acid.  The  formuls  of  some  of  these  Ethebea.l 
Salts,  and  their  general  relation  to  other  ethyl  compounds,  will  be 
shown  at  the  latter  part  of  this  artide. 

Acetic  ether  has  an  agreeable  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  apples. 
It  occurs  in  several  wines.*  Angelic  ether  smells  like  rotten  apples. 
Butyric  ether  is  used  as  essence  of  pine-apples ;  caproie  and  caprylic 
ethers  having  a  similar  odour.  Formic  ether  in  taste  and  smell  is  like 
peach  kernels.  Nitrous  ether,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  is  the  sweet  tpint  of 
nitre  of  pharmacy ;  the  spiritus  etheris  nitrosi  of  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia,   ^nanthic  ether  causes  the  peculiar  vinous  odour  of  most  winee. 

Hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl  (C4H,0,=C.H,0,  HO),  or  Alcohol,  has 
already  been  fully  treated  of.    [Alcohol.] 

Chlorine  derivatives  of  oxide  of  ethyL  Chlorine  acts  upon  ether, 
giving  rise  to  substitution  compoimds  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  more 
or  less  replaced.  The  following  f ormulso  will  conveniently  show  their 
relation  to  ether : — 

•      •     •  C4(a*]o 
•      •  •  '''{a.}" 

•         •         •     C^Clj,  o 


Oxide  of  chlorethyl 


Oxide  of  Uflhloretfayl         • 
Oxide  of  perchlorethyl  • 
Oxide  of  perohlorbromethyl 


'*{S*.) 


SidpMdes  of  ethyL    There  are  three  of  these,  namely : — 

1.  Mercaptan  (sniphydrate  of  ethyl,  or  ethylsal.  /    C^H^S    ) 

,        .         .         .         4        H8    / 

C,H,8    ) 

C,H,S    / 

C«H,8.  ) 
•         •         •         •      C^H.S,/ 

1.  Mercaptan  may  be  produced  in  several  ways.  The  following  is  the 
most  expeditious.  Sulphovinate  of  potash  is  added  to  excess  of 
caustic  potash  that  has  previously  been  saturated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  whole  submitted  to  distillation.  An  exceedingly 
well  cooled  condenser  must  be  used  in  the  operation. 


phydrie  acid) 
3.  Solphide  of  ethyl    , 

8.  Bisulphide  of  ethyl 


KO,  C^HgO,  8,0.     +     KS,  HS     =     C^H^S,  H8     -f     2(K0, 80,) 

8alphoTinate  of  Salphydrate         Mercaptan.  Sulphate  of 

potash.  of  potassium.  potash. 


Kercaptan  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  mobile  liquid  of  an  excessively 
disgusting  smell.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  70"  Fahr.  is  0*835.  Vapour-density 
2*11.  Boihng  point  142^-145**.  Bums  readily  in  air  with  a  blue 
flame ;  is  sUghtly  soluble  in  water,  readily  so  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Its 
volatility  is  such  that  when  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  it  is  passed 
quickly  through  the  air,  a  temperature  (-8°  Fahr.)  is  produced  suffi- 
ciently low  to  solidify  what  may  be  remaining  on  the  rod. 

Mercaptan  forms  compounds  with  the  metals  called  mercaptidee  or 
ethylsulphides.  They  are  monobasic.  The  potash  and  soda  salts  may 
be  obtained  by  simply  dropping  potassium  or  sodium  into  mercaptan, 
an  equivalent  of  metal  replacing  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  from  one 
of  mercaptan.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  mercaptan  acts  with  great 
energy  upon  oxide  of  mercury  (hence  the  name  mercaptan,  from 
mercurmm  captans),  and  forms  white,  crystalline,  odourless,  meret^tide 
of  mercury  (HgS,  C^HgS).  The  gold,  silver,  and  copper  salts  are 
white;  those  of  platinmn  and  lead  are  yellow.  Mercaptan  maybe 
regarded  as  alcohol  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  stdphur. 

2.  Sulphide  of  ethyl,  or  sulphydnc  ether,  is  readily  prepared  on 
passing  a  current  of  chloride  of  ethyl  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
protosulphide  of  potassium  to  saturation,  and  then  distilling  the 
mixture.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  odour  almost  as  unpleasant  as  mer- 
captan ;  sp.  gr.  0*825,  vapour-density  8*1,  boiling  point  163*4**.  It 
forms  combinations  with  some  of  the  metallic  chlorides. 

8.  Bisulphide  of  ethyl.  Obtained  on  distilling  three  parts  of  sul- 
phovinate of  potash  with  two  of  pentasulphide  of  potasdum.  It  is 
colourless,  has  a  disagreeable  odour,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  nearly  that  of  water, 
boiling  point  804°,  vapour-density  4*27. 

Sdenidea  of  ethyl  are  two  in  number : 

1.  Ethylselenhydric  add .        •        •        • 


3.  Selenide  of  ethyl    • 
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1.  Ethylselenhydrio  acid  is  a  yellow  fetid  liquid,  resulting  from  the 
distillation  of  a  mixture  of  sulphovinate  of  lime  and  selenhydrate  of 
potash.     It  \b  heavier  than  wator  ;  boiling  point  about  212**  Fahr. 

2.  Selenide  of  ethyl,  or  aelenhydric  ether,  ia  a  clear  yellow  liquid 
heavier  than  water.  It  is  formed  on  diistilling  selenide  of  potassium 
with  sulphethylate  of  potash.  It  combines  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  &o.,  forming  compounda  of  much  theoretical  but  little  general 
interest. 

TcUuride  of  ethyl  c^H^Te}  <^™P<^^  ^*««^  ^®  selenide  of  ethyl 
It  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  telluride  of  potassium  with  sulpho- 
vinate of  potash.  It  has  a  yellowish-red  colour,  persistent  disagreeable 
odour,  boiling  point  about  212"*  Fahr.,  and  ia  rapidly  altered  in  contact 
with  air. 

Fltwridt  of  ethyl  (C^Hg,  F)  is  a  mobile  very  volatile  liquid,  having 
an  odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  horseradish. 

Chloride  of  ethyl  (C.HsCl.),  hydrochloric  ether,  may  be  readily  pre- 
jiared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
two  of  alcohol,  and  four  of  fused  chloride  of  sodium.  Two  condensers 
must  be  used  in  the  operation,  the  first  kept  at  a  temperatiure  of  about 
70''  Fahr.,  from  which  water  and  alcohol  will  be  collected  j  the  second, 
cooled  with  ice,  or  a  freezing  mixture,  in  which  the  chloride  of  ethyl 
will  collect.     It  may  be  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Chloride  of  ethyl  has  a  powerfully  aromatic,  faintly  alliaceouB  odour. 
Its  sp.  gr.  at  41'  Fahr.,  ia  0-874.  Vapour-density,  2-219.  Boilmg 
point,  52**  Fahr.  It  bums  with  a  bright  flame  ed^  with  green,  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  so  in  alcohol.  It  is  a  solvent  I 
of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  fata,  oils,  and  resins.  Its  vapour  passed 
through  a  red  hot  porcelain  tube  is  decomposed  into  defiant  gas  (C^H^) 
and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chlorine  derivatives  of  chloride  of  ethyl.  Chlorine  acta  upon  chloride 
of  ethyl,  heat  ia  evolved,  and  hydrochloric  acid  produced  by  the  union 
of  part  of  the  chlorine  with  hydrogen  that  is  displaced  by  another  part 
of  the  chlorine.  In  this  way  an  interesting  series  of  substitution- 
compounds  is  obtained,  in  which  the  five  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in 
chloride  of  ethyl  are  successively  replaced  by  equivalents  of  chlorine. 
The  following  liat  of  these  compounds,  with  their  formula),  will  at 
once  show  the  relation  they  bear  to  chloride  of  ethyl  and  to  each 
other : — 

Chloride  of  ethyl  •        •        •       • 

ehlorethyl       •        •        • 


be  washed  with  water,  and  rectified  over  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 
Thus  obtained,  it  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  agreeable  odour,  sp.  gr.  0*78. 
Boiling  point  179''6  Fahr.  It  is  said  to  be  excessively  poisonous,  but 
of  this  there  is  some  doubt,  as,  prepared  by  the  above  process,  it  always 
contains  hydrocyanic  aeid,  &c.  A  boiling  solution  of  potash  oonverts 
it  into  propionate  of  potash  with  disengagement  of  anmionia. 
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Uchlorethyl         • 

triohlorethyl   . 

qnadrielilorethyl  • 
perchlorethyl  • 


C4     H, 

C4    Clg    ci 


The  last  is  identical  with  the    sesquichloride    of   carbon    (C^Cl^). 
[Chlorine;  Cabbon.] 

Bromide  of  ethyl,  or  hydrobromic  ether  (C^HaBr),  is  made  mudb  in  the 
same  way  as  the  next  compound — iodide  of  ethyl — bromine  being  used 
instead  of  iodine.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  penetrating  ethereal 
odour  and  taste.  Its  ap.  gr.  ia  14733  at  32**  Fahr.  Vapour-denaity, 
3*754.  Boiling  pouit,  106".  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  or  ether. 

Iodide  of  ethyl  (C^HJ),  hydriodic  ether.  To  100  parte  of  alcohol 
contained  in  a  capacious  flask  there  are  alternately  added,  by  smaU 
portions  at  a  time,  60  parts  of  iodine  and  20  parts  of  phosphorus. 
If  the  action  becomes  violent  during  the  operation,  a  cork  should  be 
put  into  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  the  whole  plunged  beneath  the 
surface  of  cold  water.  The  mixture  is  finally  distilled,  care  being 
taken  that  a  slight  excess  of  iodine  is  present,  which  will  be  the  case  if 
the  mixture  keeps  of  a  brown  colour.  The  condensed  iodide  of  ethyl 
should  be  allowed  to  flow  into  a  receiver  containing  water,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  it  will  collect.  After  separating  the  water,  the  iodide 
of  ethyl  may  be  obtained  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  on  rectifying  from  a 
few  pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium.  In  the  above  process  the  iodine 
and  phosphorus  fljvt  combine  to  form  iodide  of  phosphorus ;  this,  with 
the  elemente  of  water,  is  then  decomposed  into  phosphorous  acid  and 
hydriodic  acid,  and  the  latter  reacting  upon  alchohol  produces  iodide 
of  ethyl  and  water. 

Iodide  of  ethyl  ia  a  neutral  liquid,  colourless  when  pure,  but  be- 
coming brown  by  the  action  of  air  and  light,  from  liberation  of  iodine. 
Its  odour  is  ethereal  and  penetrating.  It  is  exceedingly  heavy,  having 
at  er  Fahr.,  a  sp.  gr.  of  19464.  Ito  boiling  point  is  162 "-2  Fahr. 
Vapour-density  6-475.  It  is  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  bums  with  difl5culty.  Heated  with 
water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  302°  Fahr.,  it  is  decomposed  into  ether  and 
hydriodic  add ;  if  oxide  of  silver  be  present,  then  alcohol  and  iodide 
of  silver  are  formed. 

Nitrides  of  ethyl.    [Orqanio  Bases,] 

Cyanide  of  ethyl  {CJB.^ = C^H^Cy),  hydroeyanie  ether,  metacetonitrile, 
propionitrile.  Equal  weighte  of  sulphovinate  of  potash  and  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  are  powdered,  intimately  mixed,  and  heated  together  in  a 
retort ;  the  distillate,  which  has  a  disagreeable  alliaceous  odour  should 


C«Hs,  C^N  +  XO,  HO  +  2H0 
Cyanide  of  ethyl. 


KO,  CfH|Oa  +MHs 

V V ' 

Propionate  of 
potash. 


For  the  action  of  potassium  on  cyanide  of  ethvl,  see  CTANETBiinL 
Ethide  of  sodium  (C^H^,  Na),  sodium  ethyl.  Mr.  Wanklyn  has 
recently  discovered  a  combination  of  this  compoifhd  with  two  equiva- 
lents of  zinc-ethyl  (NaC^H^-f  2  ZnC^H^).  It  is  formed  by  acting  upon 
zinc-ethyl  with  sodium,  when  metallic  zinc  is  precipitated,  and  sodium 
dissolved,  equivalent  for  equivalent.  The  double  compound  may  be 
obtained  in  crystals  from  solution  in  zinc-ethyl.  Heat  decomposes  the 
crystals,  gas  is  evolved,  and  the  residue  consiste  .of  sodium  and  zinc, 
without  any  admixture  of  carbon.  The  action  of  carbonic  acid  on  the 
crystals  is  interesting,  heat  is  evolved,  zinc-ethyl  distils  off,  and  there 
remains  a  white  residue  of  propionate  of  soda.  The  re-aotion  ia 
expressed  in  the  following  equation  : — 


CgO^  -I-  Na.  C^H, 


C.O.C^H, 
Na 


} 


Ethide  of  potassium  (C^H^Na),  potassium  ethyl,  \b  obtained  in  the 
same  manner,  and,  so  far  as  at  present  ascertained,  closely  resembles 
the  ethide  of  sodium  just  described. 

Ethide  of  zinc  (C.HgZn),  zinc-ethyl.  Obtained  by  heating  together 
in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  or  digester,  equal  volumes  of  iodide  of  ethyl 
and  ether,  both  perfectly  anhydrous,  and  a  quantity  of  well-dried 
granulated  zinc,  equal  to  about  twice  the  weight  of  the  iodide  of  ethyh 
A  heat  of  about  250°  Fahr.  should  be  kept  up  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
hours.  When  cool  the  vessel  may  be  opened,  and  the  zinc-ethyl 
distilled  off  from  the  residue  of  iodide  of  zinc,  contact  with  air  being 
avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Zinc-ethyl  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  mobile  liquid.  Boiling  point 
244"  Fahr.  Sp.  gr.  at  64''  Fahr.  1-182.  Vapour-density,  4*259.  Ite 
affinity  for  oiq^gen  is  so  intense  as  to  render  it  spontaneously  inflam- 
mable in  the  air,  when  it  bums  with  a  brilliant  blue  flame,  fringed 
with  green,  and  forms  dense  white  clouds  of  oxide  of  zinc.  Allowed 
to  oxidise  slowly,  a  white  substance  resulte  containing  C^HgO,  Zn  0, 
the  ethylate  of  zinc  or  zinc  aZcohoL    [Oroanometallio  Bodies.] 

Ethide  of  tin  (C^H^^Sn),  stanethyl.  Formed  by  the  re-action  of 
granulated  tin  and  iodide  of  ethyl  with  the  aid  of  heat  or  light.  By 
double  decomposition  of  the  iodide  of  stanel^yl  thus  produced,  an 
oxide,  chloride,  sulphide,  &c.,  may  be  formed,  and  the  stanethyl  itself 
isolated  by  the  action  of  metallic  zinc  on  the  chloride  of  stanethyl. 

Stanethyl  is  a  yellow  oily  liquid,  decomposed  by  a  heat  of  about 
800°  Fahr. 

Other  compounds  of  ethyl  and  tin  also  exiBt.  [Obgakometallio 
bodies.] 

Terethide  of  antimony  (SC^H,,  Sb),  stibethyl.  Obtained  by  acting 
upon  iodide  of  ethyl  with  an  alloy  of  antimony  and  potassium.  It  is 
a  heavy  limpid  liquid,  has  a  powerful  odour  of  omons,  and  is  spon- 
taneously inflammable.  Sp.  gr.  1*324,  vapour-density  7*438,  boiling 
point  817^.    It  forme  salte  with  oxygen,  iodine,  sulphur,  &c. 

Einethide  of  arsenic  (20 ^H^,  As),  arseniodiethyl,  and  ite  compounds 
are  very  similar  to  cacodyl,  the  bimethide  of  arsenic.  [Cacodtl.] 

Terethide  of  arsenic  (3C^Hg,  As),  arseniotriethyl,  is  the  chief  product 
of  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  an  alloy  of  arsenic  and  sodium.  It 
is  scarcely  spontaneous^^  inflammable.  Ito  compounds  have  a  very 
close  analogy  to  those  of  terethide  of  antimony. 

Terethide  of  bismuth  {3CJ3i^,'Bi),histriethyl,TessvlUi  from  the  action 
of  iodide  of  ethyl  upon  an  alloy  of  bismuth  and  potassium.  It  is  a 
yellowish  liquid  of  disagreeable  odour.  Sp.  gr.  1*82.  It  combines 
with  the  metalloids. 

Ethide  of  mercury,  m^ercuryethyl,  hydrargethyl,  has  been  obtained  in 
combination,  and  several  of  the  salte  described. 

Ethide  of  lead,  plumbethyl,  forms  in  combination  salte  that  corres- 
pond to  binoxide  of  lead  (Pb^O^).  The  oxide  of  plumbethyl  contains 
Pb,  (C,H,)j,0  and  the  chloride  Pb,  (C^Ha),CL 

Ethide  of  cadmium  (C^H^,  Cd),  cadmium-ethyl,  may  be  formed  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  for  making  zinc-ethyL  It  has  not  yet  been 
procured  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  formulse  of  the  remaining  more 
important  compounds  of  ethyl.  The  preparation  and  propezties  of 
the  most  interesting  of  them  will  be  found  described  in  the  article 
treating  of  the  several  bodies  with  which  the  ethyl  is  combined. 


EthyUaeetaxnlda 


Ethyl-diacetamide 


r*i' 

C4H3O, 


063 


ETHYL. 


Ethykmiiw 


Diethykmiiia 


Tiiethxlamiae 


Tetgethylaininninlmn  hyd.  ox. 


EthyUamjl 
BkChjUmiliiia 


Ethjrlelilomiiliiie  ; n 


Diethykhloiimillno    •       •       •        •       •    N 


2f{  H 
I  H 
(C4H, 

N  {  C,H, 
C,H, 

N  ^  C4  H, 
H 

N{C,  H, 


0,H0 


H 
CijH.Br 


EthyltHromaniline  •       •       ,       ,       ..nJc^H 


Ethylnitnudline 


Cx,H^NO^ 


EthyleyaniliiM 


Ethylamyluiilina       • 
Ethyloarbamate  of  etiiyl 


JXIC.  H. 


Ci.H.Cy 
H 

N  ^  C4  H, 

NH(C,H,)(CO),0  \ 


Etbylooddna    ••••«.    c 


"IcS."} 


NO, 


N(Ci.Hj.)(C,H,) 
C.HO. 


H 


NO. 


Ethylooniiia 

Etbylformiamide       •       •        •       •        •  N 

Ethylmorphine C-,f^^»l 

Ethylnareotine <^4»  1  c  H*M^^»* 

Ethylnleotin NCioH^CC^H,) 

Ethylnitrophenidine Cj.HjoCNOJNO, 

EthylpicoUne Ci,H,(C^H.)N 

Ethylpiperldino NCjoHjoCC^H,) 

Ethylpyrldine NCi^HaCC^Hj) 

Ethylquinine C.oH.^CC^HJN^O^ 

Ethylatrychnliie C^t^ii{CtU^)if^O^ 

Ethylthloriimamine NH,(C4H5)(C,H5)8  J 


Cy  8 


Ethyltolaidine 


N<a 


IMethyltolaidlne.       •       •       •        •        .    N 


H 
C4  H» 


Etbyl-we* N.  i  cIh. 


Ethylmethylnrw 


N, 


C,0, 
C4H, 
C,H, 


Tetrethyluna       .        ;       ,       ;       ,    ,  n 


C.O, 
2(C*H,) 
.  2(C4H.) 
EthyUnretbane  (earbamate  of  ethyl).    [Camamic  Acid.] 


AcieU  contaimng  EthyL 

Ethyleamphorlo  aoid C,pH,a(C^H.)0, 

Ethyloarbamio  add        .        .  l^(C4Hs}(C0)a0 ) 

HO/ 

Ethylcarbonio  aoid    .        .        ,        ,    ,    C  O   ( ^*^80 


EthylcUoroplatinic  acid 


C.H^Pt,  PtCl, 


ETHYL. 

Ethyleomenie  aoid Cx,Hj(C4Hft)0,, 

Ethylhemipinio  add CaoH,(C4H5)Oi, 

Etbylmalic  add CgHs(C4Ha)Oi, 

Ethylmeconio  acid Ci4tf3(C4H,)Oi« 

Diethylmeoonic  aoid ^\J^t{!^J^%)%0^^ 

Ethylmellie  acid C^'B.{'CJ1^)0^ 

Ethylmucio  add Ci.H.CC^HgJOj, 

EthylotriUiionio  acid  ....  B,{C4H,)0, 

Ethyloxallo  add C^O,  {  ^•3*0 

Ethyloxamio  add NH(C4H»)(C,0,),0  ^ 

Etbylpaxatartrlo  add    ...        .        .    .    C^HjCC^H,)©!, 

EtbylpbotphorooB  acid       .       .        .        .    C^H.O,  2HO,  PO, 

C*H.O  ) 
Etbylphoaphorio  add H  O  >  POg 

H  O  j 

C«H,0  ) 
Diethylphoiphotie  add      .        .        ,        .    C^H^O  J  PC, 

H  O  j 

C*H»0  ) 
EthylsDlphophotphorio  add  .        .        •    .        H8    >  PO. 

HS    ) 
EthyLralphocarbonio  add  ....    C.O^  |  ^*5»| 

Ethyldisalphocarbonlo  acid    .        ...  CjS^  |  ^*2»q 

EthyltriaBlphocarbOTinic  acid     .        ,        •  C,8.  f  ^*5»? 

Etbylsvlphoroiu  acid ^*w*o  \  ^«^* 

Ethylfulphurio  acid ^^H^O  |  g^^^ 

Etbyltartrio  acid C,H5(C.H,)0i, 

Ethereal  SaUa—  Com^imRdt  containing  oxide  of  ethyl  uniud  vith  an 

acid,    [Ethers.] 

AeoUe  ether C^H^O,  C^HjO, 

AooniUe  ether SC^H^O,  Cj  ,H,0, 

AUophanic  ether  .        .....    C^H.O,  C^H.N.O, 

AngeUc  ether C4H5O,  Ci,H,0, 

Anisic  ether C4H4O,  Ci.H,0, 

Bcnsoic  ether    ......    C^HjO,  Cj^H.O, 

Boracio  ether JC^H^O,  BO, 

ButyUc  ether    ......     C^H.O,  C,H,0 

Butyric  ether       ......    C^HjO,  C8H,0, 

Camphoric  ether 2C4H4O,  CjeHj^O. 

Capric  ether  (rntic  ether) 

Caproic  ether C4H5O,  CijHuO, 

CapryUc  ether C^H^O,  C,.H|sO, 

Carbamic  ether     ......    C^H^O,  CgH.NO, 

CarbaniUc  ether       ".....    C^HjO,  Cx^H.NO, 

Carbonic  ether 20^1140,  0,0* 

Ccrotio  ether C^«H40,  C^^H^Oj 

Chloraoetio  ether C^H.O,  CidjO^ 

Chlorocarbonic  ether         ....    C^HjCl,  €,04 

Clnnamic  ether C^H^O,  CiaH,0, 

Citraconio  ether C4H4O,  Cj^H.O, 

Citric  eiher SC^HjO,  Cj.HjOu 

Cyanic  ether C^H,0,  C,NO 

Qyanuric  ether SC^H^O,  C.NjO, 

Elaldio  ether C4H5O,  CaeHjjO, 

Formic  ether C^HjO,  C,HO, 

Fomaric  ether  ......    C^H^O,  CaH,0, 

Hypogdo  ether C4H4O,  Cj,H„0, 

iBOoetie  ether C^HjO,  C,,H„0, 

lUeonic  ether C^H.O,  C,,H^O, 

Lactic  ether 2C4H40,  Ci,Hi,Oxo 

Lecanorio  ether  (orsellesio  ether) 

Margaric  ether C4H4O,  C.^HjjOj 

Meaaoonic  ether C4H4O,  Cj^HjO- 

Mudc  ether 2C4H9O,  Ci.H.Ou 

Myristic  ether C^H^O,  C^Hj^O, 

Nitric  ether C^H.O,  NO, 

Nitrous  ether C^H^O,  NO, 

CEnanthlc  ether C^H^O,  Cj^Hi,0, 

(EnanthyUc  ether      ;        .        .        .        .    C^H.O,  Cj^HuOs 

Oldc  ether C^HsO,  C„H„0, 

Oplanio  ether C^H^O,  Ct»H,0, 


hi 
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OnellMie  ether     •       •       • 
Oxaiio  ether      •        •        •        • 
Ozamic  ether        •        •        • 
Falmitie  ether  •        •        •        • 
Pelargonio  ether  •        •        • 
Perchloric  ether        •        •        • 
Phenic  ether    ^    •        •        • 
Phoephorio  ether       •        • 
Pyrophoephorlc  ether    .        • 
Phoephoroos  ether     •        •        • 
Propionic  eUier    •        •        • 
Pyrodtric  ether  (itaconic  ether) 
Pyromueic  ether        •        • 
Pyrotartrio  ether  •        •        • 
Qainio  ether     .        •       •        i 
Butio  ether  .        .        •        • 
Salicylic  ether    .        • 


2C4HfcO, 
C4H4O, 
C^HjO, 

C^H.O, 

C^H.O, 

3C«HbO» 

4C4H.O, 

3C4H5O, 


Ci.H,0, 

C4O, 

C^HaNO, 

ao, 

Ci.H.O 
PO, 


Sebaeic  ether        •        •        •        • 
Silicic  ether       .        •        •        •        • 
Diailicie  ether       •        •        •        • 
Suberic  ether     .        t        .        •        • 
Buccinlc  ether       •        •        •        • 
Solphocarbonic  ether         •        •        • 
Disulphocarbonic  ether  .        • 

Triaulphocarbonic  ether     .        •        • 
Snlphocyanhydric  ether         •        • 
Snlpharic  ether  (true)        .        •        • 
Tartaric  ether       .        •        «        • 
Toloic  ether      •       •        •        •        • 
Valeric  ether        •       •        .        . 
Xanthlc  ether  (distilphoearboiiic  ether). 


C4H4O, 

ac^H.o, 

C^HftO, 

C4H50, 

C4H4O, 

ac^HgO, 
ac^HftO, 
2C4H50, 
2C4H48, 
2C4H50, 

C4H5O, 
C^HbO, 


CxoHjO, 

Ci4H„0ii 
C.oHi.Oa 

C.oHieO, 

810, 

SiO, 

c.o, 

C.8, 
C,8^ 
GsNS 
8,0, 

Ci.H,0, 
CxoH.O, 


Detailed  informatioii  conceming  the  whole  of  the  compounds  o! 
ethyl  (except  those  discovered  since  the  year  1856)^  will  be  found  in 
Gerhardt*8  *  Traits  de  Chimie  Organique/ 

ETHYL,  used  in  chemical  nomenclature  as  a^  prefix,  is  employed  to 
denote  the  presence  of  ethyl  in  the  compound  to  which  the  name  is 
applied ;  thus  ethyl-camphoric  acid  denotes  camphoric  acid  containing 
ethyl.  All  such  compounds  will  be  found  mentioned  or  described 
under  Ethyl. 

ETHYLAMINE.    [Organic  Bases.] 

ETHYLENE.  (C^HJ.  OUJiant  gas  Elayl  Ethylene  is  one  of  the 
illuminating  constituents  of  coal  gas.  It  is  also  a  common  gaseous 
product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  other  organic  substances 
besides  coal  7  resins,  fats,  oils,  caoutchouc,  &c.,  all  yield  ethylene 
when  heated  in  close  vessels.  When  however  this  gas  is  required  in  a 
state  of  purity,  it  is  always  produced  by  heating  together  one  part  of 
alcohol  and  six  or  seven  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
conducting  it  first  through  a  Woulf  s  bottle  containing  milk  of  lime  to 
remove  any  sulphurous  acid,  and  then  through  a  bottle  containing 
strong  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb  vapours  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
reaction  by  which  the  defiant  gas  is  produced,  simply  consists  in  a 
dehydration  of  the  alcohol  by  the  acid,  thus : — 

C^HjOg     =     C^H^     +     2H0 

Alcohol.       Oleflant  gas.    Water. 

but  other  decompositions  occult  simultaneously,  for  the  mixture  in 
the  generating  vessel  gradually  darkens  in  colour,  and  a  black  gela- 
tinous mass  is  the  final  product. 

Ethylene  is  colourless,  tasteless,  and  irrespirable,  has  a  peculiar 
odour,  is  of  sp.  gr.  0'9784,  and  may  be  liquified  by  the  combined  aid 
of  great  pressure  and  intense  cold.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
and  but  slightly  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid  absorbs  it  in  large  quantity.  It  is  inflammable,  burning 
with  a  highly  luminous  flame.  Mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of 
chlorine  and  the  mixture  ignited,  rapid  combustion  ensues,  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  is  evolved,  and  a  dense  cloud  of  carbon  at  Uie  same 
time  produced. 

Ethylene  has  the  property  of  combining  directly  with  two  equi- 
valents of  chlorine  or  of  bromine,  iodine,  and  sulphur,  forming  the 
compounds — 


Chloride  of  ethylene 

Bromide 

Iodide 

Solphlde 


II 
II 


C4IT4CI, 
C^H^Br, 
C,HJ, 
C,n,8a 


and  recently  Dr.  Guthrie  has  described  combinations  of  ethylene  with 
dichloride  of  sulphur  (CI  S,),  and  with  protochloride  of  sulphur  (CIS) ; 
the  names  and  formula)  of  the  compounds  being — 


DerivaHvea  of  ethylene, — The  four  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in 
ethylene  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  replaced  by  chlorine,  and  four  dis- 
tinct compounds  thus  obtained.  Or  they  may  be  replaced  by  bromine, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  by  iodine.  The  names  and  f  ormulse  of  these 
substitution  compounds  are — 


Ethylene 

«     C,H/ 

Chlorethylene    • 

.  C4H3CI 

Bromethylene    . 

.  C^HjBr 

Bichlorethylene     • 

.  O^HjCl, 

Bitromethylene     • 

•  C^HgBff 

Trichlorethyleno 

.  C^H  Clj 

Tribromethyleno 

.  C4H  Bra 

Perchlorethylcne    • 

.  C4      CI4 

Ferbromethylene  . 

•  C4      Br, 

lod-ethylene      • 

.  C^HjI 

Bifulphoohloride  of  ethylene  • 
Bichlorofolphldo 


II 


C4H4,  B,Cl 


Moreover,  as  with  ethylene  itself,  so  with  each  of  the  bodies 
just  enumerated,  two  equivalents  of  chlorine  or  of  bromine  can 
unite  and  form  a  second  series  of  compounds.  Such  a  compound  is 
the  chloride  of  perchlorethylene  (C^Cl^,  CI,),  or  sesqi^chlorido  of 
carbon  (C^Cl^),  while  perchlorethylene  itself  is  the  protochloride  of 
carbon  (C^Cl^).    [Cabboh,  cKUrides  0/.] 

Ethylene  combines  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  forming  crystals 
of  anhydrous  ethionic  acid  (C^H«,  480^).  Cold  water  converts  the 
latter  into  hydrated  ethionic  acid  (C^H^,  480,,  2H0),  which  is  by 
ebullition  transformed  into  iaethionic  acid  (C^H.,  2SOs,  2H0).  Ethionic 
acid  is  bibasic,  iaethionic  acid  monobasic ;  they  both  combine  with 
bases  to  form  salts  that  are  mostly  crystalline. 

Dutch  liquid.  Ethylene  was  cQscovered  by  some  Dutch  chemists  in 
1795.  It  was  called  dUfiant  gas,  because  when  brought  into  contact  with 
chlorine  over  water  the  two  combined  to  form  a  yellowish  oily  liquid 
that  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  oily  chlorine  compound 
has  always  retained  the  name  of  Dutch  Uquid,  though  its  true  com- 
position (C^H^Clj,  chloride  of  ethylene,  mentioned  above)  is  well 
known.  It  was  the  source  of  that  interesting  series  of  ethylene 
derivatives  already  enumerated,  and  has  thus  greatiy  aided  the 
advancement  of  the  now  well  known  chemical  doctrine  of  substitution. 

ETRUSCAN  ARCHITECTURE.  We  have  no  remains  of  Etruscan 
temples  or  other  important  buildings,  but  we  know  from  ancient  autho- 
rities that  the  Etruscans  constructed  sumptuous  public  and  private 
edifices  ,*  and  we  can  form  some  idea  of  their  style  from  their  hypogei 
or  sepulchral  monuments,  and  also  from  some  of  their  cinerary  urns 
which  have  representations  of  tomples  (Micali,  plate  72).  Vitruvius, 
although  he  Uved  in  an  age  when  EtrujBcan  art  had  undei^gone  con- 
siderable alteration,  characterises  their  buildings  as  "  baricephalss, 
humiles,  lata)/'  low,  wide,  with  heavy  top  ornaments.  And  this  seems 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  of , the  people,  grave,  and  more  fond 
of  internal  comfort  than  of  external  show.  What  is  now  called  the 
Tuscan  order  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  rude  Doric,  which  they 
probably  adopted  from  the  Greeks,  though  vazring  the  type  consider- 
ably. Vitruvius  (iv.  7)  gives  a  description  of  their  temples,  which 
appear  to  have  been  circular  with  a  single  cella,  or  rectangular  with 
three  cellse ;  but  they  could  have  been  neither  liu^ge  nor  splendid :  the 
ornaments,  bronzes,  and  plastic  figures  seem  to  have  been  more 
elaborate  than  the  stiructures  themselves. 

The  monuments  which  serve  perhaps  to  throw  most  light  on  the 
subject  of  Etruscan  architecture  are  the  tombs,  and  especially  those  at 
Castel  d'Asso,  the  Axia  of  Cicero  ('  Pro  Caecina,'  7),  five  mues  south- 
west of  y iterbo,  where  the  face  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  forming  one 
side  of  the  valley  is  sculptured  all  along  for  more  than  a  mile  with 
hundreds  of  fronts  or  fafades  of  sepulchral  montmients,  the  vaults 
themselves  being  excavated  underneath.  Similar  sculptures  on  the 
rock  are  found  at  Norchia,  about  15  miles  south-west  of  Viterbo.  (See 
Inghirami's  pkUes.)  But  there  are  other  of  these  tombs,  which  instead 
of  presenting  merely  a  facade  cut  out  of  the  rock,  are  entirely  de- 
tached, the  rock  being  hewn  away  all  round.  Occasionally,  where  the 
rock  is  friable,  the  tomb  is  bxiilt  instead  of  being  hewn  out  of  the 
BoUd  rock.  These  monuments,  which  represent  a  primitive  style  of 
Etruscan  building,  strike  by  their  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  stylo 
in  its  ruder  and  simpler  form.  Plate  62  of  Micali  represents  a  monu- 
ment between  Monte  Romano  and  Cometo  with  projecting  architrave 
and  lateral  pillars.  Another  kind  of  tomb  consists  of  a  tumulus  of  earth, 
the  base  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  podium  or  supporting  wall  of 
masonry.  Tumuli  of  this  kind  remain  in  immense  nmnbm  about 
the  sit^  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Etruria.  Some  of  these  tumuli  are  of 
vast  size.  The  lai^gest,  known  as  the  Cocumella,  at  Vuloi,  is  240  feet 
diameter,  and  50  feet  high;   but  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
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originally  about  120  feet  high.  This  tmnulus  has  near  its  centre  two 
large  towers,  one  square  and  the  other  round.  In  all  these  tombs  the 
principal  chamber  resembles  an  abode  of  the  living ;  and  when  opened 
has  been  found  to  contain  biers  or  bedsteads,  vases,  and  vessels  of 
various  forms,  shields,  weapons,  and  other  articles,  often  of  exquisite 
workmanship :  it  is  from  these  chambers  that  tiie  Etruscan  vases 
found  in  such  profusion  in  every  museum  in  Europe,  have  been 
obtained.  The  waUs  of  the  chambers  in  the  tombs  are  sometimes 
panelled,  and  generally  painted  with  mythic  or  festive  scenes;  and 
around  them  are  seats,  with  arm-chairs  and  foot-stools  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  The  vaulted  roofs  of  these  tombs  show  that  the  Etruscans 
were  acquainted  with  the  arch  from  a  very  early  period.  They 
employed  the  arch  also  in  their  gateways,  bridges  and  aqueducts ;  and 
in  constructing  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and  other  Roman  doacro. 
In  the  time  of  Vitruvius  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Etruscans  had 
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external  porticoes  or  yestibuU,  in  which  the  crowd  of  flervants  and 
clients  remained  in  waiting.  The  Atrium  ia  supposed  by  some  to  be 
of  Etruacan  invention.  [ATBnjM.]  But  of  these,  as  of  their  civic 
buildings,  we  have  no  vestiges  remaining.  Of  their  theatres  there  are 
no  remains  left.  Their  amphitheatres  have  also  perished,  with  the 
exception  of  one  at  Sutri ;  but  as  this  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  it  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  constructed  buildings  of  this  class. 
It  is  295  feet  by  265,  and,  except  in  being  more  circular,  differs  little 
from  the  Roman  amphitheatres--which  were  no  doubt  formed  on  the 
model  of  those  of  Etruria.    [Amphitheatre.] 

The  great  constructive  skill  of  the  Etruscans  was  especially  shown 
in  their  massive  walls  and  fortifications,  and  in  their  bridges,  sewers, 
and  other  works  belonging  to  what  we  now  term  civil  engineering, 
rather  than  to  architecture.  The  walls  found  in  the  northern  part  of 
Etruria  are  much  more  rude  and  massive  than  those  of  the  south, 
where  the  stones,  though  lax^e  irregular  blocks,  are  rudely  squared  and 
laid  in  horizontal  courses ;  in  all  parts  however  the  stcmes  are  laid 
without  cements  ^^^7  ^^  ^^  ^^®  ^ind  known  as.  Pelasgic,  but  the 
term  is  scarcely  specific  enough,  as  it  does  not  distinguish  any  par- 
ticular class  of  these  walls ;  or  the  walls  of  any  particular  locality  from 
other  walls  of  the  same  kind.  Some  authors  however  conceive  ihe 
Etruscans  to  have  been  altogether  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  and  with  them 
the  term  means  that  such  walls  are  of  Pelasgic  origin. 

For  fuller  and  more  complete  information  of  what  is  known  respecting 
Etruscan  architecture,  see  Inghirami,  Monumenti  Etnuchi  (text  and 
plates,  series  IV.) ;  Micali,  Aniiehi  Popnli  Italiani,  and  Monumenti 
Inediti ;  Orioli,  Dei  SepolcraU  Edifid  dell*  Etruria  Media ;  Abeken, 
Mittd  Italien  j  Mtiller,  Einuker ;  Lepsius,  Tyrrkenische  Pdasgier  in 
Eirurien  ;  Dennis,  Citiet  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria ;  Fergusson,  Hand- 
book of  Architecture.) 

ETYMOLOOICUM  MAGNUM  (Thfi4ya4rvfM\oytK6y),2aiimj[MTtimt 
vocabulary  of  the  Greek  language,  of  which  the  author  is  unknown. 
Some  suppose  it  was  written  by  a  grammarian  of  the  name  of  Magnus. 
The  idea  that  it  was  compiled  by  Marcus  Musurus,  the  first  editor,  or 
the  Calliergi,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  this  dictionary  is  referred  to 
bv  Eustathius.  Sylburg  considers  it  as  old  as  the  10th  century  :  much 
older  it  certainly  was  not;  for  Theognotus,  a  writer  of  the  9th  century, 
is  quoted  in  it^  The  derivations  in  this  work,  like  most  of  those 
attempted  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  are  based  upon  no  principle,  and 
though  in  some  instances  accidentally  right,  they  are  generally  full  of 
the  wildest  absurdities,  as  one  might  expect  from  the  author  being 
confined  to  mere  guess-work.  It  is  valuable  however  for  containing  a 
great  manv  traditions  with  regard  to  the  meanings  of  old  or  uncommon 
words,  and  it  often  enables  the  scholar  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
corrupt  but  inestimable  lexicon  of  Hesychius.  The  edition  of  Sylbxirg 
(1594)  is  very  useful, and  has  an  admirable  index:  the  edition  of  the 
Etymologictmi  Magnum,  by  Schafer,  Lips.,  1816,  is  a  reprint  of  Sylburg's 
edition.  The  edition  by  Sturz,  Lips.,  1818, 4to.,  intituled  Etymologicimi 
Gnec»  Lingusd  Gudianum,  ftc.,  is  founded  on  the  Codex  Gudianus, 
which  is  more  complete  than  that  on  which  the  edition  of  Musurus  and 
tiie  others  already  enumerated  are  based. 

ETYMOLOGY.    [Lanouaoe.] 

EUCALYNE  (C,-Hi,Oi,).  A  saccharine  substance  recently  obtained 
by  M.  Berthelot  in  the  fermentation  of  melitose : — 


S(Ci,Hi,Oi,)    =     4C0,     +     aC^H.O,     +     Ci.Hj.Oi, 

Alcohol.  Euealyne. 


V 

Melitose. 


Eucalyne  is  a  syrupy  unfermentescible  sugar,  isomeric  with  melitose. 

EUCHARIST  {9itxapiirria,  thanksgiving)  is  a  Greek  name  of  the 
Christian  sacramental  act  otherwise  called  the  Communion,  or  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  and,  in  contradistinction  from  these  appellations,  it  particularly 
expresses  the  idea  of  thankfully  commemorating  the  mediatorial  sacri- 
fice of  Christ;  or,  according  to  others,  the  name  was  assigned  in 
reference  to  the  Utct  that,  when  Jesus  enjoined  the  observance  of  the 
rite,  he  gave  thanks.  [Communion.] 
EUCHLORINE.  [Chlorine,  oxygen  and  chlorine.] 
EUCHROIC  acid  (C.,H,N,0,,  ?  or  C^H^NO^).  A  colourless,  crys- 
talline acid,  the  ammonia  stdt  of  which  is  formed  as  a  bye-product  in 
the  prefmration  oiparamide.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  production  of 
a  beautiful  blue  colour  by  contact  with  metallic  zinc.  The  blue 
colouring  matter  thus  formed  has  been  termed  etK^rone,  but  it  has 
not  been  analysed,  on  account  of  the  extreme  fiicility  with  which  it 
decomnoses. 

EUCHRONE.    [Euchroio  Acid.] 

EUDIOMETER.  An  instrument  employed  for  the  analysis  and 
investigation  of  gaseous  bodies.     [Gasometrio  Analtbis.] 

EUGENIC  ACID.    [Cartophillio  Aero.] 

EUGENIN  (C^^^j^Og  ?),  a  substance  which  deposits  spontaneously 
from  the  distilled  water  of  cloves;  it  crystallises  in  small  laminse, 
which  are  colourless,  transparent,  and  pearly,  and  in  time  they  become 
yellow.  The  taste  of  eugenin  is  but  slight,  and  the  smell  much  less 
strong  than  that  of  the  clove.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all 
proportions.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  like  the  oil  of  cloves,  it 
becomes  immediately,  even  when  cold,  of  a  blood-red  colour.  It 
appean  to  be  isomeric  with  Cartophtllio  Acid. 

EULYTE.  A  nitrated  product  derived  along  with  dytUte,  from  the 
•ction  of  nitric  acid  upon  citraoonic  acid. 


EUMENIDES  (Ev/icy(8€t,  the  kind  goddesses),  a  name  given  to  the 
Erinyes,  or  Furies,  a  set  of  goddesses  whose  business  it  was  to  avenge 
murder,  perjiur,  injustice  to  parents,  and  the  violation  of  the  rites  of 
hospitality.  They  were  also  called  Semns,  or  ''  venerable  goddesses,** 
both  names  being  significative  of  the  awe  with  which  tlie  Greeks  spoke 
of  the  dread  goddesses.  The  name  Erinys  was  derived  from  the  old 
Arcadian  word  erinuein  (ipiy^uf), '  to  be  angry.'  (Pausan.  viiL,  25, 6.) 
These  goddesses  appear  in  the  play  of  iE^schylus  which  bears  their 
name,  not  only  as  Uie  instruments  of  wrath  and  the  pleaders  tot  justice 
against  the  matricide,  Orestes,  but  also  as  the  promisers  of  victory, 
prosperity,  and  all  sorts  of  blessings  to  the  Athenian  people.  Their 
abode,  according  to  the  Homeric  notion,  was  Erebus ;  and  they  only 
come  upon  earth  when  recalled  thither  by  the  devotion  of  the  accursed 
to  their  vengeance,  .^schylus  describes  them  as  having  black  bodies, 
snakes  twining  about  their  hair,  and  eyes  which  dropped  blood.  Later 
they  were  depicted  as  rather  solemn  than  terrible  in  aspect ;  but  they 
continued  to  have  snakes  braided  in  their  hair,  and  to  carry  them  in 
their  hands.  The  Eumenides  are  often  represented  on  vases  and 
elsewhere,  but  never  of  the  terrible  JEtjchylus  type.  The  site  of  the 
temple  of  the  Eumenides  at  Athens,  where  their  worship  poasessed  a 
peculiar  importance,  was  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Areopagus,  at  its 
base.  "  There  is  a  wide,  long  chasm  there,  formed  by  i^lit  rocks, 
through  which  we  enter  a  gloomy  recess.  Here  is  a  fountain  of  very 
dark  water."  (Wordsworth's  'Athens  and  Attica/  p.  79.)  The  Athe- 
nians sacrificed  to  the  Eumenides,  among  other  victims,  black  sheep  : 
no  wine  was  mixed  up  with  the  Ubationa  offered  to  them,  but  only  oil, 
honev,  and  water,  in  three  separate  libations,  out  of  difierent  vases. 
(Soph., '  (Ed.  CoL,'  469,  ftc.)  Of  the  nimiber  of  these  goddesses  we 
have  contradictory  accounts ;  in  the  play  of  .£schylus  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  there  were  fifteen  in  the  chorus.  By  later  writers  iLcir 
number  is  more  limited,  some  making  them  to  be  only  three  in  numWr; 
and  their  names  Alecto,  Megaera,  and  Tisiphone.  (Miiller's '  Eumeuiiie^/ 
§  10.)  Every  question  connected  with  these  divinities  is  accurately 
and  satisfactorily  discussed  by  MiiUer  in  the  second  essay  at  the  end  of 
his  edition  of  the  '  Eumenides,'  §§  77-93.  See  also  Bottiger's  'Fiirien- 
maske/  and  Millin's  '  Orest^ide.' 

EUNUCH  (tltyovxoSf  eunHchuB,  literally, '  one  who  has  the  care  of  a 
bed ').  The  Greek  word  may  be  considered  as  descriptive  of  the  func- 
tions of  those  who  were  made  eimuchs,  it  being  usual  among  the 
Persians  to  entrust  the  care  of  their  wives  and  daughters  to  such  per- 
sons. It  does  not  appear  that  eunuchs  were  made  by  the  Greeks ; 
this  peculiar  species  of  barbarity  was  a  Persian  practice  (HezxxL  vi  32) ; 
though  the  Greeks  sometimes  carried  on  the  trade  of  making  eimuchs, 
whom  they  sold  at  Ephesus  and  Sardis  to  the  Persians  for  high 
prices,  the  Persians  considering  that  eunuchs  generally  were  more 
tiiistworthy  than  other  meiL  (Herod.  viiL  105.)  Tavemler  tells  us 
that  in  the  kingdom  of  Bootan  20,000  eunuchs  were  annually  made  in 
his  time  to  sell  to  other  nations ;  and  the  seraglios  of  the  East  are 
principally  served  and  guarded  by  them  to  the  present  day. 

The  Christian  emperors  of  Rome  forbade  the  practice  of  iw^lriTig 
eunuchs,  particularly  Constantine;  and  Justinian  imposed  a  law  of 
retaliation  upon  such  as  exercised  this  inhumanity.  In  Italy,  however, 
the  process  of  castration  was  much  more  recently  practised  upon 
children  intended  to  supply  the  operas  and  theatres  of  Europe  as 
singers.  The  Council  of  Nice  condemned  those  who  from  excess  of 
zeal  made  eunuchs  of  themselves.  Persons  so  mutilated  were  not 
adnutted  into  holy  orders.  The  reader  who  would  know  more  on  this 
subject  may  consult  the  'Traitd  des  Eunuques/  12mo,  I707>  by 
M.  d'Ancillon. 

Certain  heretics  of  the  3rd  century  bore  the  name  of  Eunuchs  who 
had  the  folly  or  madness,  after  the  example  of  Origen,  not  only  to  cvi- 
trate  those  of  their  own  persuasion,  but  all  whom  they  could  lay  hands 
on.  They  were  also  called  Valesians,  from  Valesius,  an  Arab,  who  was 
their  chief.  (See  Epiphanius  and  Baronius's '  Annals,'  under  the  years 
249  aRd  260.) 

EUPATORINE.  An  alkaloid  of  unknown  compositioni  contained 
in  the  Eupatorium  cannabinum, 

EUPHORBIC  ACID.  A  crystalline  acid  of  unknown  composition, 
said  to  be  contained  in  the  Euphorbia  ct/parimat.  Its  existence  is 
doubtful. 

EUPHORBIUM,  improperly  called  a  g^^m,  or  gum-resin,  since  it  is 
entirely  destitute  of  any  gum  in  its  composition,  is  the  concrete  juice 
of  several  species  of  euphorbia,  either  exuding  naturally  or  from 
incisions  made  in  the  bark,  therefore  properly  a  cereo-resin.  Much  of 
the  article  found  in  British  commerce  is  obtained  from  the  Skphorbia 
Canarientit,  while  that  which  occurs  on  the  Continent  is  obtained  from 
Euphorbia  officinaru/m  (Liim.)  and  E.  antiquorum  (Linn.),  and  other 
African  species,  particularly  from  an  imdescribed  species,  called  by  the 
Arabs  dergmuae.  The  branches  of  this  plant  are  used  in  tanning,  and 
to  it,  according  to  Mr.  Jackson  ('Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,'  vi  p.  457),  the  morocco-leather  owes  its  peculiarities.  By 
the  most  recent  chemical  analyses,  euphorbium  seems  to  consist  of 
resin,  wax,  and  saline  matter  (mostly  malates).  The  resin  is  the 
active'  principle,  and  differs  in  some  ref^>ect8  from  most  other  resins, 
particularly  in  its  less  solubility  in  alkahea 

Euphorbium  is  a  powerfully  acrid  substance,  causing  irritation  and 
inflammation  of  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  by 
sympathy  affecting  the  nervous  system.    The  dust  received  into  the 
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noetrilfl  or  eyes  oocaaionB  violent  sneezing  and  lachrymation,  or  even 
more  Berious  afifectionB  of  the  eyes,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  those 
who  g^d  this  drug  to  protect  the  face  by  masks.  Delirium  and 
stupor  approaching  to  apoplexy  have  followed  the  inhalations  of  the 
dust.  When  swallowed,  it  causes,  in  small  doses,  Tomiting  and  purg- 
ing ;  in  larger  doses  it  produces  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and 
sometimes  proves  fatal.  It  is  now  little  used,  even  as  an  external 
application  to  produce  vesication  or  ulceration,  except  by  veterinary 
surgeons,  and  even  by  them  cautiously.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
errhine,  lai^gely  diluted  with  starch,  and  enters  into  the  composition 
of  some  cephaJio  and  eye-snufib;  but  it  is  apt  to  be  violent  in  its 
effects.  In  case  of  poisoning  by  it,  demulcent  or  oily  fluids  should 
be  given,  and  venesection  employed  if  much  inflammation  ensue. 

KUTION,  a  liquid  obtained  by  Reachenbach  from  vegetable  tar, 
especially  that  from  beech-wood.  The  process  for  procuring  it  is 
operose  and  complicated.  Its  properties  are — ^that  it  is  very  limpid, 
colourless,  inodorous,  and  tasteless ;  it  boils  at  about  117'  Fahr.,  and 
distils  unchanged ;  it  remains  fluid  at  4*.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  oil  of  almonds  and  of  olives,  oil  of  turpentine, 
naphtha,  &c.;  it  dissolves  chlorine  and  bromine,  which  are. evolved 
when  it  is  heated,  and  it  also  takes  up  camphor,  stearin,  and  naph- 
thalin,  at  common  temperatures,  but  when  heated,  in  larger  quantity ; 
with  iodine  it  forms  a  blue  solution.  It  dinolves  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
and  selenium  when  heated,  but  the  greater  portion  is  deposited  on 
cooling.  Caoutchouc  swells  in  it,  and  when  heated  dissolves.  It  is 
not  altered  either  by  exposure  to  air  or  by  acids  or  alkalies.  It  pro- 
bably consists  chiefly  of  hydride  of  amyl,  or  a  mixture  of  the  hydrides 
of  the  ethylic  series  of  radicals. 

EUXANTHIC  ACID  (C^,H„0„,HO).  PwrreicAeid,  ThereUayellow 
or  browmsh  matter  met  wiUi  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  pwrriCf  or 
Indian  yeUow,  It  is  imported  into  Europe  from  the  East  Indies,  but 
its  origin  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  by  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
deposit  which  forms  in  the  urine  of  the  camel,  the  elephant,  or  the 
buffido ;  by  others  it  is  believed  to  be  an  intestinal  concretion  of  some 
animal  This  material,  whatever  its  origin,  consists  principally  of  the 
magnesia  salt  of  a  peculiar  acid,  to  which  the  above  name  has  been 
given.  This  add  is  extracted  by  washing  the  Indian  yellow  with 
boiling  water,  and  then  dissolving  it  in  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  On  cooling,  this  solution  deposits  pale  yellow  crystals  of  euxan- 
thicacid. 

Euxanthic  acid  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  Cautiously  heated  in  a  narrow  tube, 
euxanthic  acid  decomposes  and  forms  a  yellow  sublimate,  consisting  of 
cuxanihone,  or  purrenone : — 


Euxanthic  acid. 


C««ni,Oi,     +     2C0,     +     6Hb 
V ^ / 

Eaxanthone. 


With  the  exception  of  the  salts  of  the  alkalies,  the  euxanthates  are 
mostly  insoluble  in  water 

Treated  with  chlorine,  bromine,  nitric  acid,  or  sulphuric  acid,  it 
yields  substitution  products,  of  which  the  following  are  the  names  and 
formulae  of  the  principal : — 


Bichloreaxanthic  add 
Bibromeuxanthio  acid 
Nitreuxanthic  acid  • 
Hamathionic  add        , 


•    C4,HnBr,0,, 
.     C,,H„(NOJO„ 


Euxanthone  yields  similar  substitution  products : — 


Trichlorenxanthone 
Trilmnneaxanthone 
Porphjrric  acid         , 
Oxyporphyrio  add 


C4oH,CTsOi, 
C^.H.BrsOj, 
C„HJNOJ,0,t 
Unknown. 


EUXANTHONE.    [Euxanthic  Acid.] 

EVANGELIST  is  the  Qreek  appellation  JSuangdistes  (cioyytXioT^r, 
from  f  u  and  SyytKos),  which  signified  a  messenger  of  any  good  news,  as 
in  Isaiah  xlL  27,  of  the  Septuagint  version.  In  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity  it  was  a  general  name  of  all  those  who,  either  by  preaching 
or  writing,  announced  the  '*  glad  tidings  **  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
The  learned  Hooker,  in  his '  EodesiasticBl  Polity/  b.  v.  §  78,  says  that 
*'  Evangelists  were  presbyters  whom  the  Apostles  sent  forth  and  used 
as  agents  in  ecclesiastical  affairs."  They  were  similar  to  the  dass  of 
ministers  who  in  modem  times  are  known  as  itinerant  preachers.  The 
deacon  (subordinate  minister)  Philip  is  called  an  evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  8 ; 
see  Grotius  on  the  passage) ;  so  Ananias,  ApoUos,  Timothy,  and 
several  others.  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (iv.  11),  places 
evangelists  in  the  third  rank  of  eodesiastical  officers ;  thus,  apostles, 
prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  teachers.  Mosheim  says  the  name  was 
applied  to  all  t]boae,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  who  had  received 
the  g^ft  of  tongues.  The  use  of  the  term  is  now  confined  to  the  four 
writers  to  whom  the  canonical  gospels  are  attributed^ — ^Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John, — and  the  gospels  themselves  are  not  unfrequently, 
though  incorrectly,  called  the  Evangelists.  St.  Jerome  states  that  the 
symbols  of  the  four  evangelists  are  a  man,  a  lion,  a  calf,  and  an  ox ;  but 
St.  Augustine  dedares  &em  to  be  a  lion,  a  man,  an  ox,  and  an  eagla 
(Ezekiel,  L  5-10 ;  Rev.  iv.  7.)   Dr.  Campbell^  in  his  '  Dissertation  on 


the  Gospels'  (voL  i.,  p.  126,  fto.),  gives  a  variety  of  learned  and  erittcal 
remarks  on  the  word  9{wyy€\i(€ty,  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
*1{272»  ftcuAor,  'Ueta  annunciare,'  'to  announce  good  tidings.'  (See 
the  word  in  Rose's  ed.  of  Parkhurst's  '  Qk.  Lex.  of  the  N.  T.') 

EVAPORATION  is  the  transformation  of  liquid,  and  in  some 
cases  of  solid  substances  into  a  gaseous  state  by  the  action  of  heat. 
According  to  circumstances  the  effect  may  take  place  slowly  and 
without  any  apparent  movement  of  the  siuiace  of  the  liquid  from 
which  the  vapour  rises,  or  it  may  take  place  rapidly,  and  be  accom- 
panied by  an  ebullition.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  process  is 
termed  vaporiaation,  [BoiLiKo  or  Fluids  ;  Ebullition].  In  the  pro- 
cess  of  evaporation,  electridty  has  some  share,  as  will  be  noticed 
further  on. 

If  a  liquid  be  placed  in  an  open  vessel,  it  will  be  found  gradually  to 
diminish  in  quantity  by  a  sensible  or  insensible  evaporation,  and  it 
will  at  length  disappear :  the  quanti^  of  vapour  proceeding  from  the 
same  liquid  in  a  given  time  ia  evidently  proportional  to  the  area  of  the 
exposed  surface ;  but,  with  equal  temperatures,  the  escape  of  vapour 
from  different  Uquids  will  be  found  to  take  place  with  different 
degrees  of  rapidity.  An  evaporation  of  the  waters  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  going  on  at  all  times,  and  over  the  surface  of  an  ocean  the 
aqueous  vapour  held  in  the  atmosphere  amounts  to  an  enormous 
quantity :  much  of  thii  vapour  ia  precipitated  to  l^e  earth  in  the  form 
of  dew,  rain,  &o.,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  atmosphere,  at  any  place, 
is  never  entirely  free  from  it. 

The  whole  quantity  of  vapour  which  rises  from  a  liquid  having  a 
given  surface  appears  to  depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the  liquid ; 
but,  in  a  given  time  and  in  the  open  air,  it  la  influenced  by  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  with  respect  to  diyness  or  moisture :  in  dry 
weather,  even  in  winter  time,  the  evaporation  is  more  considerable 
than  in  damp  weather,  but  it  is  greatest  when  the  atmosphere  is  botii 
dry  and  warm.  At  eoual  temperatures,  in  a  close  vessel,  the  evapora- 
tion is  the  same  whether  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid  contain  also 
air  or  have  the  air  exhausted  from  it;  but  in  the  latter  case  ihe 
quantity  of  vapour  which  a  given  degree  of  heat  is  capable  of  raising 
occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  immediately,  whereas  in  the 
former  a  certain  time  elapses  before  that  quantity  is  disengaged. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated 
in  the  open  air,  in  a  given  tune,  the  atmosphere  being  calm.  Dr. 
Dalton  suspended  some  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  tin  from  one  end  of 
the  beam  of  a  balance,  and  nosed  it  successively  to  different  degrees  of 
temperature  by  heat :  he  weighed  the  water  before  and  after  each 
experiment,  during  the  continuance  of  which  the  temperature  was 
constant ;  and  the  difference  divided  by  the  number  of  minutes  gave, 
for  that  temperature,  the  weight  of  the  water  evaporated  in  one 
minute  from  the  exposed  surface.  At  the  boiling-point  (212°  Fahr.) 
the  evaporation  of  water  from  one  square  inch  of  surface  was  found 
to  be  equal  to  4*244  grains  per  minute,  and  at  a  temperature  expressed 
by  138*  one  grain  per  minute  :  between  these  limits  the  quantities  of 
the  evaporation,  per  square  inch,  in  grains,  are  nearly  proportional  to 
the  heights,  in  inches,  of  the  columns  of  mercury,  whose  weights  are 
equivalent  to  the  elastic  forces  of  the  vapour  at  the  different  temperatures. 
In  these  experiments  no  allowance  was  made  for  the  effects 
depending  on  vapour  previously  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  these 
effects  b^g  very  small  compared  with  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour 
rising  from  the  water  at  such  temperatures.  But  Dr.  DaJton, 
taking  /  to  represent  the  elastic  force  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere 
when  at  the  point  of  saturation,  and  f  tohe  the  elastic  force  of  the 
vapour  in  the  actual  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  in  both  cases  being  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  thermometer  at 
the  time  of  the  experiment,  found  that  the  quantity  of  evaporation 
from  a  square  inch  of  surface,  at  such  temperature,  was  proportional 
to/-/, and  might  be  expressed  by  *:2-ii  (/-/').  ('Manchester Memoirs,* 

vol  5.)  The  evaporation  from  ice  has  been  determined  by  experiment 
both  by  Dalton  and  Gay-Lussac,  and  was  f otmd  to  be  equal  in  quantity 
to  that  which,  by  computation,  would  take  place  from  water  at  the 
same  temperature. 

To  Dr.  Dalton  we  owe  also  the  discovery,  admitting  however  that 
the  aciueouB  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  has  no  influence  on  evaporation, 
that  the  quantity  of  vapour  raised  from  a  given  surface  of  any  liquid, 
at  a  given  temperature,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  elastic  force  of 
the  vapour  at  that  te^nperature ;  therefore,  if  the  elastic  forces  of  the 
vapours  from  different  liquids  were  correctly  ascertained,  a  near  ap- 
proximation, at  least,  might  be  made  to  the  amount  of  evaporation 
from  those  Uquids.  At  a  temperature  equal  to  212''  (Fahr.)  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapour  from  water  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  mercury  30  inches  high ;  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  of 
one  kind  of  alcohol,  to  the  weight  of  a  column  68  inches  high ;  and 
that  of  the  vapour  of  one  kind  of  ether,  to  the  weight  of  a  column  219 
inches  high. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Faraday  that,  at  temperatures  above  60*  or  80* 
Fahr.,  there  is  a  small  evaporation  from  mercury;  at  lower  tem- 
peratures he  could  detect  none;  and  he  concludes  that,  below  the 
temperatures  just  mentioned,  the  gravity  of  the  particles  of  mercurial 
vapour  exceeds  their  elastic  force.  In  this  material,  as  well  as  in  all 
liquids  which  boil  at  high  temperatures,  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour 
is  very  smalL  Sulphuric  acid,  for  example,  boils  at  640°  Fahr.,  but  it 
emits  no  vapour  at  ordinaiy  temperatures.     Most  solid  substanoeB 
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have  vapours  of  such  low  elasticities,  that  the  highest  natural  tem- 
perature cannot  convert  them  into  vapour :  and  hence  Mr.  Faraday 
concludes  that  the  atmosphere  does  not  contain  any  vapours  of  earthy 
or  metallic  substances.  Camphor  evaporates  readily  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  deposits  crystals  on  that  side  of  the  glass  vessel  which 
contains  it  which  is  nearest  to  the  light.  When  ice  is  introduced  into 
the  Torricellian  vacuum  it  immediately  depresses  the  mercurial 
column  upwards  of  i^ths  of  an  inch.  This  is  at  82**,  but  even  at  zero 
the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  ice  amounts  to  i^t]|8  inch :  it  is  in 
consequence  of  this  evaporation  that  drifts  of  snow  and  patches  of 
ice  disappear  even  during  the  continuance  of  severe  frost. 

A  few  cases  occur  in  which  a  body  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid 
form  acquires  thereby  an  increase  of  temperature,  and  the  most 
remarkable  case  is  afforded  in  the  freezing  of  water.  While  still 
existing  in  a  liquid  state,  water  has  had  its  temperature  reduced  so 
low,  that  a  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  in  it  indicated  no  more  than 
5° ;  but  on  being  made  to  crystallise,  by  agitation  or  otherwise,  so 
much  caloric  was  immediately  evolved,  that  the  thermometer  rose  to 
32**.  But  when,  by  evaporation,  a  liquid  is  transformed  into  a  vapour, 
heat  is  abstracted,  and  a  thermometer  in  the  liquid  indicates  a  depres- 
sion of  temperature,  or  the  liquid  becomes  cooled.  In  some  parts  of 
India,  ice  is  produced  by  exposing  water  during  the  night  in  flat  im- 
glazed  earthen  vessels  resting  upon  any  imperfectly  conducting  sub- 
stances, as  sugar-canes,  dry  stems  of  maize,  and  the  like.  The  dryness 
of  the  air  allows  a  considerable  evaporation  to  take  place,  and  a  thin 
film  of  ice  is  produced.  Similar  processes  are  employed  in  other 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  liquids. 
[Cooler.]  To  a  similsu*  cause  must  be  referred  the  icy  caverns  of  the 
Jura,  of  Connecticut,  and  of  lUetzkaya  in  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis  ; 
namely,  the  powerful  evaporation  of  moisture  caused  by  the  vicinity 
of  the  warm  and  dry  external  air. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  may 
retard  but  does  not  prevent  the  evaporation  from  taking  place.  Vapours, 
like  gases,  mix  with  other  aeriform  fluids  according  to  their  own  laws, 
and  as  if  they  were  diffused  through  a  vaciium.  Each  atmosphere  of 
vapour  in  the  compoimd  atmosphere  acts  on  its  own  particles  alone ; 
so  that  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  acts  by  pressure  only 
on  itself.  The  time  that  is  occupied  before  a  given  space  is  saturated 
with  a  vapour  varies  inversely  with  the  pressure  ;  and  with  different 
vapours,  under  the  same  pressures,  the  time  varies  with  the  diffusive- 
ness of  the  vapour.  [Diffusion.]  The  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  a 
vapour  is  facilitated  by  placing  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  extracting  the  air :  but  the  vapour 
itself  acts  by  its  elastic  force  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  impedes, 
at  least  for  a  time,  the  escape  of  more  than  a  certain  quantity. 
Daniell  found  that  when  water  was  evaporated  \mder  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump  in  the  presence  of  sulphmic  acid,  the  rate  of  evaporation 
was  inversely  as  the  pressure.  Consequently  the  cooling  process  may 
be  greatly  accelerated  by  e^iploying  some  means  of  absorbing  the 
vapour  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  thus  allowing  the  evaporation  to  go  on 
without  impediment.  The  means  of  accomplishing  this  end  were  dis- 
covered by  Sir  John  Leslie,  who  placed  a  shallow  open  vessel  contain- 
ing sulphuric  acid  or  muriate  of  lime  along  with  the  vessel  containing 
the  water  from  which  an  evaporation  was  to  take  place  under  the 
receiver  of  the  air-pump ;  when  the  vapour  was  absorbed  as  it  rose, 
and  the  water  was  speedily  converted  into  ice.  [Frrezinq  Apparatus  ; 
Cryophorus.] 

If  a  glass  bottle  containing  water  be  covered  with  a  cloth  which  is 
kept  constantly  wet  by  the  application  of  water,  the  evaporation  from 
the  wet  cloth  will  soon  diminish  the  temperature  of  the  water  which 
is  in  the  bottle.  A  similar  effect  is  produced,  but  in  a  higher  degree, 
on  moistening  the  bottle  with  some  spirit,  as  alcohol ;  and  if  a  cloth 
dipped  in  alcohol  be  appHed  to  the  ball  of  a  thermometer,  the  mercury 
in  the  tube  will  descend  whUe  the  evaporation  continues  :  the  cooling 
is  found  to  be  so  much  greater  as  the  spirit  is  more  volatile;  and  it 
appears  to  be  the  great^t  when  ether  is  employed. 

The  degree  of  cold  thus  produced  is  increased  by  any  means  wh][ch 
will  accelerate  the  evaporation :  thus,  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  linen 
dipped  in  ether  round  the  ball  of  a  mercurial  Uiermometer,  and  ex- 
posing the  apparatus  to  a  current  of  air,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  has 
been  made  to  fall  as  much  as  46*.  Dr.  Cullen  ('  Essays,  Physical  and 
Literary'),  of  Edinburgh  put  a  small  quantity  of  water  into  a  thin 
glass  tube  which  was  suspended  in  a  vessel  containing  ether;  and 
then,  on  placing  the  apparatus  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and 
rapidly  exhausting  the  air,  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  caused  such 
a  diminution  of  heat  in  the  water  that  it  was  converted  into  ice.  By 
a  similar  process,  using  sulphuret  of  carbon  instead  of  ether.  Dr. 
Marcet  ('PhiL  Trans.,'  1813)  succeeded  in  freezing  mercury.  Still 
more  remarkable  cases  are  given  under  Ebullition. 

For  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  amoimt  of  moisture  in  the  air 
under  any  given  temperature,  see  Htoroheter.  The  supposed  connec- 
tion between  evaporation  and  electricity  is  noticed  under  Elect  ricitt, 
Athospherio  ;  and  the  importance  of  evaporation  as  a  meteorological 
agent  will  be  further  considered  under  Rain;  Meteoroloqt,  &c.; 
but  we  may  here  refer  to  the  old  opinion  advocated  by  the  Abb^ 
NoUct  and  others,  that  "electricity  increases  the  natural  evaporation 
of  fluids,"  and  that  it  is  more  efficient  in  this  respect  when  the 
Teasels  which  contain  them  are  conductors.    Mr.  Rowell  ('  Cause  of 


Rain,'  Oxford,  1859)  suspended  by  means  of  silk  threads,  in  a  warm 
room  over  an  oven  in  daily  use,  two  shallow  vessels  each  containing 
8  ozs.  of  water.  From  one  of  the  vessels  was  hung  a  small  copper 
wire  passing  from  the  water  to  the  earth.  In  the  course  of  twenty-five 
hours  the  insulated  vessel  lost  2  oau  11  dwts.  15  grs.,  and  the  other 
vessel  3ozs.  6  dwts,  thus  showing  an  excess  of  evaporation  from  the 
non-insulated  vessel  of  14  dwts.  9  grs.  A  similar  result  was  obtained 
when  the  vessels  were  exposed  to  the  sun. 

EVECTION.    [Lunar  Theory.] 

EVERITT'S  salt.    [Cyanogen,  diLted  hydrocyanie  aeidJ] 

EVERNESIC  ACID.    Synonymous  with  Everninic  Acid. 

EVERNIC  ACID  (Cj^H^jOi^  ?),  a  crystalline  add,  homologous 
with  lecanoric  acid,  extracted  from  a  species  of  lichen,  the  EverRta 
prunastri,    [Lichens,  Colouring  Matters  op.] 

EVERNINIC  ACID.    [Lichens,  Colouring  Mattebb  op.] 

EVIDENCE  (Judicial)  denotes,  in  jurisprudence,  the  proper  means 
of  evincing  the  true  state  of  facts  which  have  become  the  object  of 
judicial  investigation ;  and  the  just  use  of  such  means  for  that  end  in 
these  investigations  is  the  proper  object  of  those  established  rules  which 
are  received  in  the  courts  of  justice  as  the  law  of  evidence.  This  law 
originates  in  the  practice  of  the  tribunals,  continues  into  the  latest 
times  for  the  most  part  still  imwritten,  and  long  retains  the  character 
of  the  age  which  conceived  and  formed  it  for  immediate  service. 
Gradually  the  course  of  ages,  changing  the  manners  and  continually 
adding  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  w^th  of  the  nation,  brings  with 
it  the  necessity  at  length  of  departing  somewhat  from  the  tradition  of 
the  fathers.  Reforms  are  introduced  by  positive  enactment,  and  other 
reforms  succeed  as  confidence  increases  with  experience  of  the  improve- 
ment efiected  thereby  in  the  administration  of  justice.  In  this  way 
our  statute-book  comes  to  exhibit  at  distant  intervals  the  traces  of 
change,  which  might  be  studied  vrith  advantage,  relative  to  the  history 
and  character  of  the  nation,  but  from  which  little  information  could  be 
derived  respecting  the  principles  and  rules  that  constitute  this  branch 
of  English  jurisprudence.  The  great  bulk  of  these  remain  at  this  day, 
as  they  have  been  for  ages,  the  subject  of  tradition,  the  common  law  of 
the  courts,  the  familiar  rules  of  dally  practice  in  the  admimstration  of 
justice.  But  we  are  apt  to  forget  this  when  we  turn  to  Justinian's 
'  Digest/  and  point  with  something  like  contempt  to  one  short  chapter 
which  appears  there,  as  though  it  necessarily  comprised  all  that  yvta 
known  to  the  Roman  law  on  the  subject  of  evidence.  This  is  probably 
an  error  of  the  same  kind  with  his  who  should  assume  that  in  the 
fragmentary  provisions  of  our  statute-book  he  finds  the  whole  of  the 
English  law  upon  the  same  subject ;  but  the  wrong  would  be  so  much 
greater,  as  it  is  done  to  the  memory  of  a  people  whose  jurisprudence 
has  been  the  light  of  modem  nations  and  the  cherished  wealth  of  the 
greatest  minds,  and  which  for  its  wisdom  and  rectitude  still  secures 
them  the  position  and  authority  of  the  masters  of  the  world. 

Judicial  evidence,  considered  with  regard  to  its  sources,  is  deri- 
vable from  living  witnesses,  and  from  written  instruments ;  and  viewed 
with  respect  to  its  production  in  court,  and  admissibility  as  the  means 
of  judicial  inquiry,  it  is  subject  to  conditions  which  in  the  order  of 
things  demand  our  earliest  attention. 

The  first  great  condition  of  the  admissibility  of  living  testimony  in 
this  country  is  that  it  must  be  given  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 
It  suffices,  however,  that  it  be  such  an  oath  as  is  binding  on  the  con- 
science of  the  witness.  No  exclusive  ceremony  or  form  of  words  is 
prescribed  by  our  law,  and  no  further  inquiry  into  the  faith  of  the 
witness  is  permitted  than  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  he  acknow- 
ledges the  existence  and  moral  government  of  the  Divine  Being,  and 
that  he  will  punish  falsehood  and  perjury,  either  in  this  life  or  that 
which  is  to  come.  Even  that  inquiry  is  not  volunteered  by  the  judge, 
though  it  is  permitted  to  be  made  by  the  adverse  party ;  for  it  is  a 
presumption  of  law  that  every  person,  in  this  country,  of  sufficient 
mental  capacity,  entertains  this  &ith,  and  the  usual  form  of  oath  is 
tendered  without  preliminary  question.  But  obvious  incapacity  of 
mind,  whether  it  be  the  immaturity  of  young  children  or  the  defect  of 
the  insane,  rebuts  this  presumption  of  the  law,  and  imposes  on  the 
court  the  duty  of  making  previous  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
witness's  knowledge  with  reg^uxl  to  the  nature  of  an  oath. 

The  exemption,  at  an  early  period,  from  thib  necessity,  of  certain 
religious  sects  who  entertain  conscientious  objections  to  oaths  of  any 
description,  has  recently  been  extended  to  all  persons  who  allege  con- 
scientious motives  for  their  refusal  or  reluctance  to  take  the  oath. 
This  is  a  modification,  still  in  the  spirit  of  the  general  rule,  rather  than 
any  exception  to  it,  made  in  favour  of  tender  consciences  which  are 
hindered  from  following  the  common  practice  by  a  scrupulous  and 
reverent  obedience  to  what  they  regard  as  the  Divine  Will. 

Scarcely  more  an  exception  than  this  is  the  admission  in  evidence 
upon  trials  for  homicide  of  the  dying  declaration  of  the  injured  person, 
who  in  that  condition  makes  a  statement  unsworn  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  received  his  injury.  These  statements,  says  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Eyre,  "  are  dedarations  made  in  extremity  when  the  party 
is  at  the  point  of  death,  and  when  every  hope  of  this  world  is  gone; 
when  every  motive  to  falsehood  is  silenced,  and  the  mind  is  induced 
by  the  most  powerful  considerations  to  speak  the  truth ;  a  situation  so 
solemn  and  so  awful  is  considered  by  the  law  as  creating  an  obligation 
equal  to  that  which  is  imposed  by  a  positive  oath  in  ft  court  of 
justice." 
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The  production  of  written  hiBtruments  as  evidence  upon  a  judicial 
inquiry  mu»t  be  accompanied  with  proof  of  due  execution  under  the 
hand  or  seal,  or  hand  and  seal,  of  the  partdes  thereto ;  and  such  proof 
ought  properly  to  be  bv  the  attesting  witness,  if  the  vritness  be  alive 
and  can  be  found,  and  if  it  be  in  obedience  to  the  law  that  such  attes- 
tation appears  to  the  instrument. 

The  ^ect  of  this  general  condition  had  been  superseded  by  the  early 
practice  of  the  courts  in  respect  of  the  seals  of  certain  public  offices 
and  well-known  officers,  of  which  the  judges  took  judiciiJ  notice,  dis- 
pensing with  the  evidence  required  in  oUier  cases ;  and  this  with  so 
much  convenience  to  the  suitors,  and  saving  of  needless  expense,  and 
without  any  experience  therefrom  of  counterbalancing  disadvantages, 
that  the  legislature,  by  the  Docimientary  Evidence  Act  (8  &  9  Vict. 
c.  113),  made  all  documents  of  any  public  company,  which  are  evidence 
by  force  of  any  statute,  admissible  in  evidence,  if  they  purport  to  be 
sealed  or  impressed  wiUi  a  stamp,  or  sealed  and  signed,  or  signed  alone, 
or  impressed  with  a  stamp  and  signed,  as  the  particular  statute  may 
require,  without  further  proof  of  execution.  The  same  statute  ex- 
tends this  favourable  exception  to  other  classes  of  seals  and  signatures, 
and  it  has  been  followed  to  the  same  purpose  by  subsequent  statutes, 
particularly  the  General  Evidence  Act  (14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99),  and  the 
Chancery  Practice  Amendment  Statute,  of  the  same  year  (14  &  15 
Vict,  c  86). 

The  brevity  of  human  life  has  imposed  on  tlie  courts  the  neceasity 
of  making  another  exception  to  this  general  condition  in  favour  of 
ancient  writings,  which  are  admitted  in  evidence  without  proof  of 
execution  after  thirty  years  from  the  date  thereof,  pvovided  they 
appear,  upon  testimony,  to  have  been  produced  from  the  custody  in 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  if  genuine,  that  they  would  be  found. 

Besides  these  general  conditions  of  the  admissibility  of  living  testi- 
mony and  written  evidence,  certain  other  exclusive  limitations  t£ereto, 
which  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  administration  of 
justice,  still  require  to  be  noticed.  Living  testimony  was  liable,  till 
within  a  very  recent  period,  to  be  shut  out  on  the  groimd  of  the 
incompetency,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  person  to  give  evidence.  A  per- 
son might  be  incompetent  because  he  was  interested  in  the  matter  in 
question,  or  in  the  event  of  the  trial,  or  because  he  had  been  convicted 
of  an  infionous  crime.  These  grounds  of  exclusion,  abounding  with 
injustice,  and  scarcely  possessing  a  single  recommendation,  have  at 
length  been  abolished.  The  immediate  parties  to  the  suit  or  action  are 
consequently  admissible  witnesses  in  any  proceedings,  except  proceed- 
ings in  consequence  of  adultery,  or  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage, 
or  the  defendant  in  criminal  proceedings.  A  husband  and  wife,  so 
constantly  regarded  at  common  law  as  one  person,  are  now  competent 
and  compeUoible  to  give  evidence,  although  it  be  for  or  against  each 
other,  in  any  preceding,  except  a  criminal  proceeding  when  one  of 
them  is  defendant,  or  a  proceeding  instituted  m  consequence  of  adul- 
tery. Neither  of  them,  however,  is  compellable  to  disclose  any  com- 
munication made  to  the  one  by  the  other  during  the  marriage ;  and 
generally  no  person  is  compellable  to  answer  any  question  if  the  answer 
to  it  would  have  the  effect  of  criminating  the  witness,  or  the  husband, 
or  wife  of  the  witness,  respectively. 

Available  evidence,  in  the  nature  of  written^  documents,  is  often 
excluded  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  revenue  laws,  when  the 
parties  have  neglected  to  use  the  stamp  appropriate  to  the  instrument 
produced.  This  is  now  so  far  modified  in  many  cases  as  to  enable  the 
parties  to  give  the  instrument  in  evidence  on  payment  in  court  of  the 
stamp-duty  and  a  fine,  provided  it  is  not  one  of  those  instruments 
(such  as  bills  of  exchange)  which  the  law  does  not  pejrmit  to  be  subse- 
quently impressed  with  a  stamp. 

There  is  also  a  numerous  class  of  facts  of  which  it  is  the  policy  of 
our  law  to  exclude  all  evidence  except  it  be  of  one  description.  Some 
facts,  for  instance,  are  proveable  only  bv  the  record  of  a  court  of 
record ;  others  by  writing  under  the  seal  of  the  parties ;  others  by 
writing  under  the  hand  of  the  parties,  in  the  presence  of  attesting 
witnesses ;  and  others,  again,  by  writing  under  the  hand  of  the  parties 
merely.  Of  such  facts,  if  the  proper  evidence  required  by  law,  duly 
drawn  up  and  executed,  has  ever  at  any  time  existed,  we  shall  see  that 
in  virtue  of  another  rule  of  evidence,  proof  of  a  secondary  order  is 
admissible  upon  showing  the  loss  or  d^ruction  of  the  original  instru- 
ment. But  if  no  such  original  evidence  ever  has  been  in  existence,  the 
facts  themselves,  although  their  existence  may  be  otherwise  credibly 
attcf*ted,  are  not  proveable  in  a  court  of  law. 

Evidence,  again,  which  would  be  of  the  most  cogent  effect  if  it  were 
accepted,  is  often  so  tainted  in  its  origin,  that  it  is  not  merely  worth- 
less, but  absolutely  inadmissible.  Instruments  which  in  their  contents 
are  most  relevant  to  the  inquiry,  and  have  been  to  all  appearance  duly 
executed  by  the  parties,  may  have  been  foiged,  or  executed  under 
duress,  or  in  such  a  condition  of  mental  incapacity  that  the  person  cir- 
cumvented could  not  be  held  to  be  compct  mentu.  Again,  a  confession 
of  g^t  is  popularly  regarded  as  superseding  the  necessity  for  further 
inquiry;  and  this  is  not  a  modem  opinion  merely.  Reum  eonJUentem 
KabeU — ^used  to  resound  in  the  Roman  Forum  as  conclusive  to  the  minds 
of  the  judices.  The  most  experienced  of  our  English  judges,  however, 
have  learned  to  regard  such  evidence  with  anxiety  and  distrust ;  and, 
accordingly,  when  the  confession  is  obtained  under  a  promise  or  a 
threat  by  one  who  seemed  to  possess  the  power  of  giving  his  words 
effect,  our  law,  with  a  commendable  tenderness  for  human  infirmity 
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under  circumstances  so  painful,  rejects  the  evidence  as  too  tainted 
in  its  origin  to  be  deserving  of  credit,  and  too  dangerous  to  innocence 
to  allow  of  its  bein^  submitted  to  a  jury.  When  the  confession  is  per- 
fectly voluntary  it  IS  admissible,  but  only  as  against  the  person  who 
made  it.  As  against  all  others  it  is  wortliless, — ^the  law  entertaining  ft 
jealous  dread  of  the  feeling  of  revenge  in  a  malignant  mind,  and  the 
cruel  devices  to  which  that  passion  has  recourse  for  gratification.  Bu^ 
this  does  not  prevent  an  accomplice  being  made  a  witness,  although  he 
necessarily  thereby  criminates  himself ;  for  his  evidence  is  no  longer 
confession  merely,  but  evidence  given  upon  oath,  and  subject  to  cross- 
examination  by  the  adverse  parties.  Again,  of  that  description  o. 
evidence  called  heanay,  which  is  admi&uble  on  certain  questions  of  a 
public  and  quasi  public  nature,  only  that  is  admissible  which  can  be 
shown  to  have  originated  ante  litem  matam;  for  it  is  obvious  that, 
after  the  question  at  issue  definitely  emerges  into  public  view  between 
opposing  interests,  even  people  who  are  not  directly  concerned  them- 
selves, or  in  any  way  tampered  with  by  the  parties  who  are,  yet  are  so 
liable  to  be  moved  b^  considerations  that  bias  the  mind  and  colour  the 
testimony,  that  their  sayings,  although  the  authors  are  since  dead, 
uttered  under  such  influences,  unsworn,  and  subject  to  no  cross- 
examination,  are  excluded  as  mere  sources  of  error  and  destitute  of 
credit. 

This  is  a  compendious  view  of  the  operation  and  grounds  of  the  general 
conditions  upon  which  the  admissibility  of  evidence  by  the  law  of  thiw 
country  depends.  Those  general  rules  descriptive  of  the  evidence 
itself,  and  demonstrative,  among  all  that  is  admissible,  of  that  only 
which  ought  to  be  produced,  come  now  to  be  stated  with  similar  con- 
ciseness. 

The  first  of  these  rules  requires  that  the  evidence  should  be  relevant 
to  the  points  actually  in  issue  between  the  contending  parties.  To 
ascertain  and  exhibit  these  points  is  the  principal  office  of  the  record. 
The  sole  purpose  of  what  is  technically  termed  pleading,  is  to  reduce 
the  dispute  between  the  litigants  to  one  or  more  definite  and  simple 
propositions,  affirmed  on  the  one  hand  and  denied  on  the  other,  con- 
cerning the  same  subject,  and  in  the  same  respect.  The  parties  are 
then  said  to  be  at  issue.  One  of  the  greatest  of  those  evils  which  had 
crept  into  the  system  of  pleading,  and  corrupted  it  from  its  original 
intention,  had  gone  far,  by  means  of  what  is  called  the  general  issue, 
to  frustrate  the  chief  purpose  of  the  record  as  tlie  authentic  account  of 
the  precise  matters  in  difference,  and  the  determinate  rule  of  the  Nisi 
Prius  evidence.  The  general  issue,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was  a 
denial  of  the  statement  of  the  cause  of  action,  so  indefinite  as  to  give 
the  defendant  the  choice  of  several  courses  at  the  trial,  and  the  plaintifl 
no  notice  what  defence  he  was  to  meet,  until  the  instant  that  he  was 
called  on  to  produce  rebutting  evidence.  Together  with  the  loss,  in  this 
way,  of  the  substantive  benefit  of  pleading,  there  was  also  such  an  in- 
crease of  attention  to  matters  of  mere  form,  that  it  had  become  a  refined 
subtlety  and  an  elaborate  snare.  The  great  object  of  the  new  rules  of 
pleading  waa  to  secure  definiteness  a^  simplicity,  and  singleness  in 
the  issues  on  the  record ;  and  since  the  publication  of  these  rules, 
although  the  general  issue  still  remains  in  name,  and  perhaps  in 
form,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  some  cases  reserved  by  statute,  it  is 
now  so  defined  and  restrained  by  these  same  rules,  that  relevancy  in 
the  evidence  is  with  much  reason  required,  and  always  with  great 
propriety  very  strictly  enforced. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  omit  all  mention  of  a  rule  whicb  writers 
upon  evidence  discuss  at  great  length  in  their  treatises,  as  though  it 
formed  an  integral  part  of  their  subject.  This  rule  requires  that  the 
evidence  produced  at  the  trial  should  correspond  with  the  allegations 
placed  on  the  record.  It  is  plain  to  common  sense  that  this  is  a  rule  of 
great  importance  to  the  suitor.  It  is  clear  that  a  person  who  alleges  one 
thing  on  the  record  and  produces  something  very  different  in  evidence 
at  the  trial,  cannot  hope  to  succeed  with  either,  unless  there  be  an 
amendment  somewhere  to  reconcile  the  difference.  But  tiien  it  is 
clear  also  that  the  proper  evidence  in  the  case  never  can  admit  of  any 
tampering,  paring,  and  altering ;  and  as  the  allegations  on  the  record 
may  well  be  amended  to  meet  the  state  of  facts  proved  at  the  trial,  it 
seems  to  follow  that  this  is  a  rule  of  pleading  rather  than  of 
evidence. 

The  evidence  relevant  to  the  issues  admits  of  a  distinction  into 
primary  and  secondary ;  and  this  distinction  forms  the  basLs  of  another 
general  rule,  which  requires  the  suitor  to  produce  the  best  evidence  of 
which  the  subject  is  susceptible.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  law, 
for  reasuns  not  necessary  here  to  be  considered,  requires  some  trans- 
actions to  be  reduced  into  writing  and  signed,  others  into  writing  under 
hand  and  attested  by  witnesses,  and  others  into  writing  under  seal ; 
and  where  writing  is  not  required,  but  the  parties  of  their  own  accord 
have  given  this  permanent  form  to  their  meaning  and  intentions,  the 
law  accepts  this  as  the  more  certain  and  therefore  better  evidence  of 
the  transaction.  In  these  several  instances,  the  original  writing  forms  ' 
what  is  termed  in  the  rule  the  beat  evidence  of  the  transaction  which 
constitutes  the  contents  of  the  document ;  and  if  suitors  might  at  will 
produce  it,  or  offer  other  evidence  of  its  contents,  whether  oral  or 
written,  a  ready  opportunity  of  fraud  would  exist  which  the  suitor  at 
a  push  might  be  in  great  temptation  to  xise.  While  the  original 
writing  exists,  therefore,  it  is  the  only  admiarible  evidence  of  its  con- 
tents, unless  it  be  withheld  by  the  other  party  to  the  action.  In  that 
case,  or  in  case  it  be  lost  or  destroyed,  secondary  evidence  is  then 
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reoelTsble ;  and,  as  there  are  no  degrees  of  superiority  in  secondary 
eyidence,  this  may  be  either  oral  or  written. 

A  numerous  list  of  exceptions  to  this  rule  has  been  created  by  statu- 
tory provision,  making  examined  or  certified  copies  of  various  public 
documents,  registers,  and  legal  proceedings,  evidence  of  the  contents 
of  the  originals ;  and  so  much  has  public  convenience  been  consulted 
by  this  exception,  that  parliament  consented  to  the  insertion  of  a 
general  provision  in  the  Evidence  Act  (14  &  15  Yict.  c.  99),  greatly 
extending  the  range  of  this  privilege. 

It  is  often  laid  down  as  a  distinct  rule  in  the  law  of  evidence  that 
parol  testimony  is  not  admissible  to  contradict,  vary,  add  to,  or  sub- 
tract from  the  terms  of  a  valid  written  instrument.  This,  if  not  a 
branch  of  the  rule  in  respect  of  best  evidence,  certainly  follows  that 
other  with  the  necessary  sequence  of  a  corollary,  and  is  its  proper 
complement. 

Upon  this  rule  also  the  imperfection  attending  hmnan  transactions 
has  forced  several  exceptions.  It  is  clear  that  instruments  containing 
technical  words  used  technically,  or  common  general  words  used  in  a 
peculiar  and  local  sense,  and  contracts  so  drawn  up  as  to  leave  unex- 
pressed, but  intentionally  implied,  the  usages  of  a  particular  trade,  or  the 
customs  of  an  ascertained  locality,  would  be  misconstrued,  if  construed 
at  all,  without  parole  evidence  of  such  use,  usages,  and  customs.  But 
if  the  effect  of  such  parole  evidence  when  given  be  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  the  vmting,  the  new  matter  will  be  rejected  by  the  court, 
as  being  expressly  excluded  by  the  document,  and  this  will  be  con- 
strued without  extraneous  assistance,  as  containing  the  fuU  expression 
of  the  intention  of  the  parties.  Evidence  of  any  subsequent  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  is  only  admissible  to  contradict  or  vary  a  written 
instrument  when  it  is  in  a  form  of  equal  solemnity  with  that  which  is 
required  by  the  law  in  respect  of  the  instrument  to  be  varied  or  con- 
tradicted. Parole  contradictions,  or  additions  to  any  written  instru- 
ment whatever,  are  altogether  iDadmiasible  when  contemporaneous 
with  it.  But  this  rule  does  not  shelter  fraud  or  illegality,  so  as  to 
debar  from  proving  it  by  oral  testimony ;  it  does  not  exclude  verbal 
evidence  of  mistake  when  relief  therefrom  is  sought  in  equity ;  it  does 
not  shut  out  j^roof  of  the  want  of  consideration  for  bills  of  exchuige, 
because  that  is  only  a  presumption  of  law  in  their  favour,  and  is  not 
expressed  in  the  vmting. 

It  is  a  rule  of  evidence  that  heanay  is  inadmissible  as  evidence  on 
matters  of  private  interest  between  party  and  party.  By  the  rule 
requiring  testimony  to  be  given  under  oath,  such  evidence  as  this 
would  be  excluded,  but  not  by  this  rule  only.  The  tmcertainty,  first, 
of  what  was  said  or  done ;  secondly,  of  what  was  meant  thereby ;  and 
thirdly,  whether  the  full  meaning  and  entire  truth  were  conveyed  by 
the  words  or  acts,  or  both  acts  and  words  spoken  to,  must  be  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  excluding  this  kind  of  evidence.  Yet  here  too  we 
are  obliged  to  take  notice  of  a  number  of  exceptions. 

In  cases  of  homicide,  and  these  only,  although  greater  scope  was  given 
to  it  in  earlier  times,  exception,  we  have  seen,  is  now  made  in  favour  of 
the  dying  declaration  of  the  injured  person,  when  the  circumstances  of 
the  injury  are  the  subject  of  the  statement.  The  apprehension  of 
death,  followed  afterwards  by  that  event,  is  an  indispensable  condition 
of  the  admissibility  of  the  declaration,  as  forming  an  equivalent  to  the 
sanction  of  an  oath.  And  considering  that  the  events  are  likely  to  be 
recent,  and  the  impressions  of  them  painfully  emphatic,  whilst  the 
words  of  the  statement  are  naturally  presumed  to  be  sobered  down 
to  the  truth  by  the  solemn  apprehensions  of  approaching  dissolution, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  such  a  declaration  satisfies  the 
adjuration  addressed  to  aU  witnesses,  and  states  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  touching  the  matter  in  question.  But 
if  the  declaration  be  such,  that  it  appears  to  be  incomplete,  and  that  a 
modification  was  intended  but  not  expressed,  it  will  not  be  received  in 
evidence. 

Another  exception  to  the  rule  is  made  in  favour  of  entries  in  books 
against  the  pecuniary  or  proprietary  interests  of  the  person  who  made 
them,  and  is  since  dead.  It  was  contrary  to  his  interest  to  have  made 
them  at  the  time,  and  it  is  essential  to  this  admissibility  that  death 
should  have  previously  removed  him  from  all  possibility  of  personal 
interest  in  the  use  of  them  as  evidence.  There  is  this,  however,  which 
IB  remarkable  about  the  effect  of  such  entries,  that  they  are  admitted 
as  evidence,  not  only  of  the  fact  which  forms  the  main  purpose  of  their 
existence,  for  instance  that  a  pecuniary  claim  has  been  satisfied,  but 
of  what  is  incidental  thereto,  for  instance  of  the  facts  on  which  the 
daim  itself  was  grounded. 

Entries  made  in  the  course  of  business  or  the  routine  of  office, 
^™^^W  M«  contemporaneous  with  the  events  which  they  record, 
and  the  person  who  made  them  is  since  dead,  form  another  exception 
to  the  gKieral  rule  excluding  hearsay  as  evidence.  But  these  entries, 
unlike  those  already  referred  to,  are  evidence  only  of  that  which 

^"  ,tS*  *^"^««»  o*  tlie  person  making  them,  to  record,  and 
more.  The  routine  of  business,  the  absence  of  sinister  motives, 
the  cognisance  which  others  have  of  the  same  facts  and  entries  opera- 
tmg  on  such  a  person  as  a  check,  and  the  powerful  mterest  which  he 
^?^y^*^  "*  ^*^  correct,  form  together  no  weak  argument  for  the 
admiasibihty  of  such  evidence.  The  effect  of  it  when  admitted  will 
be  mdefimtely  varied  by  the  existence  or  absence  of  corroborating 
cucumstances. 

Another  general  exception  to  this  rule  admits  hMrsay  as  evidence  on 


questions  of  public  and  quasi  public  interest.  In  this  general  descrip- 
tion we  include  such  matters  as  a  claim  of  a  public  highway,  right  of 
common  pur  eauae  of  vicinage,  manorial  customs,  and  questions  of  pedi- 
gree, which  when  once  involved  in  doubt,  either  from  the  absence  of 
written  documents,  or  the  ambiguity  of  their  contents  when  they  exist, 
are  scarcely  susceptible  of  any  other  description  of  evidenoe.  Even  in 
these  eases,  however,  the  evidence  admissible  is  not  heanay  india- 
criminately  originated  in  any  quarter,  or  at  any  period  of  time.  We 
have  already  ascertained  the  limit  placed  upon  it  in  respect  of  time. 
And  in  respect  of  source,  it  is  only  those,  whose  interest  in  the  claim 
or  right  engaged  them  to  inquire,  and  gave  them  opportunity  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  that  are  recognised  as  competent  to  be  auUiors 
of  this  land  of  tradition  which  the  courts  are  obliged  to  receive  in  siich 
cases.  The  effect  of  that  rule  is  to  define  the  circle,  from  which 
hearsay  is  derivable,  by  the  range  of  legal  interest  poesessed  in  the 
matter  in  question,  so  that  in  pedigree  cases,  for  instance,  the  tradi- 
tion of  blood-relations  only  is  receivable  in  evidence.  This  kind  of 
interest  which  is  thus  recognised  by  the  law  as  the  condition  on  which 
depends  the  admissibility  of  hearsay,  would  entirely  derogate  from 
the  worth  of  the  evidence  when  admitted,  if  that  other  rule  which 
has  been  referred  to  did  not  exclude  all  hearsay  originated  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  that  when  the  right  or  claim  began  to  emerge  as  a 
matter  in  difference. 

We  have  thus  offered  a  compendious  view  of  the  chief  prindplea 
and  rules  of  the  English  law  of  evidence,  and  for  further  details  and 
a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  we  must  refer  to  such  writers  as  Taylor, 
Phillips,  Gr^enleaf,  Best,  and  Starkie. 

EVIL  ETE.  It  was  an  ancient  superstition  that  certain  persons 
were  endued  with  the  power  of  injuring  those  on  whom  they  cast  a 
hostile  or  envious  look.  The  eyes  of  such  persons  were  supposed  to 
dart  noxious  rays  on  every  object  on  which  they  were  fixed.  This 
power  of  injuring  with  the  eye  was  called  BoMcania  (Ba^-iraWa)  by  the 
Greeks,  and  Faaeinatio  by  the  Romans.  Plutarch  'Symposiacs/  lib.  v. 
quest  7,  states,  on  the  authority  of  Philaretus,  that  the  Thybiens 
who  inhabited  Pontus  were  deadly,  not  only  to  babes,  but  to  m^i 
grown,  and  that  whomsoever  their  eye,  speech,  or  breath,  would  reach, 
were  sure  to  fall  sick  and  pine  away.  Seversl  writers  who  have 
collected  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients  conceniing  it  (as  Potter, 
'  ArcluDologia  Gmca,'  Ub.  ii.  c  18,  and  Alsarius,  'De  Fasdno,*  in 
'  Gnevii  Antiq.  Rom.,'  tom.  xii.  p.  885),  may  be  consulted  for  particu- 
lars. Those  who  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  or  met  with  any  extra- 
ordinary good  fortune,  and  sach  as  were  too  much  elated  by  praise  and 
flattery,  were  more  particularly  liable  to  the  effects  of  fascination. 
Hence  when  the  Romans  praised  any  thing  or  person,  they  used  to  add. 
Prajiscini  or  Prcejueine  dixerinif  to  avert  any  fascination  that  might 
ensue,  and  to  prove  that  their  praise  was  sincere. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  superstition  prevails  to  the  present 
day  in  several  parts  of  the  world :  even  in  the  northern  part  of  our 
island,  and  in  Ireland.  In  Greece  it  is  at  present  called  loiko  maii  (koko 
/Mtri),  and  its  effects  are  averted  by  spitting,  in  the  same  manner  as 
was  practised  by  the  ancients  against  fascination  (Theocr., '  Idyl.'  vi. 
39)  and  ill  omens  of  every  kind.  In  Italy  it  is  called  malotvhio,  and 
among  the  lower  orders  of  people  its  effects  are  supxx>sed  to  be  very 
powerful  and  fatal.  When  praise  is  bestowed  on  beauty,  riches,  or  any 
other  advantages,  the  person  praised  immediately  exclaims, "  se  mal- 
occhio  non  vi  fosse,"  from  an  apprehension  that  the  praise  may  not  be 
sincere,  but  proceeds  solely  from  a  malicious  intention  to  injure.  This 
exclamation  is  accompanied  with  a  sign  of  the  hand,  or  by  holding  up 
pieces  of  coral,  shells,  or  various  kinds  of  stones  worn  as  amulets. 

The  belief  in  fascination  is  extremely  ancient,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
some  is  connected  with  the  story  of  Medusa  and  the  Gorgons,  whose 
eyes  caused  immediate  destruction.  From  this  source  the  superstition 
of  the  evil  eye  is  probably  derived. 

Virgil  alludes  to  this  superstition  in  his  third  Eclogue  : — 


"Nesoio  qols  teneros  oculas  mihi  fudnat  agnos.*' 

Scot,  in  his  'Discovery  of  Witchcraft,'  has  one  or  two  passagra 
relating  to  it.  He  says,  p.  35,  "The  Irishmen  affirm  that  not  only  their 
children  but  their  c<attle  are  (as  they  call  it)  eye-bitten  when  they  fall 
suddenly  sick."  It  is  likewise  mentioned  in  Martin's  '  Description  of 
the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,'  in  Heron's  *  Journey,'  voL  ii.  p.  22S, 
and  in  several  volumes  of  the  '  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,'  as  still 
believed  there. 

"  Nothing,"  says  Dallaway,  in  his '  Account  of  Constantinople,'  4to. 
Lond.  1797, "can  exceed  the  superstition  of  the  Turks  respecting 
the  Evil  Eye  of  an  enemy  or  infidel.  Passages  from  the  Koran  are 
painted  on  the  outside  of  the  houses,  globes  of  glass  are  suspended  from 
the  ceilings,  and  a  part  of  the  superfluous  caparison  of  their  horaes  is 
designed  to  attract  attention,  and  divert  a  sinister  influence.** 

Lane,  in  his  '  Modem  Egyptians  *  (1836),  testifies  to  the  general 
belief  in  the  iQ-effects  of  the  evil  eye  still  prevailing  in  Egypt,  and 
details  the  superstitious  precautions  taken  to  guard  against  it. 

EVIL,  KING'S.    [Scrofula.] 

EVOLUTE.     [Involute  and  Evolutb.] 

EVOLUTION.    [IwvoLUTiON  and  Evolution.] 

EVOLUTIONS.    [Mancbuvre.] 

EVONYMINE.  A  crystalline,  bitter,  and  neotral  n«n-«sotiscd 
substance,  found  in  the  Ewmymiu  enropcnui. 


nf  EXAMINATION. 

EXAMINATION.    [Evtdebce.] 

EKAKTUEMATA  {Exanllieinatota  dittaia),  /{ivAifw,  an  t^oret- 
ctHce  :  »  term  under  which  ftre  comprehundeil  the  eruptive  fevers,  or 
tlie  diaeswe  commonly  tenii«i  raalies.  Ittuliea  ara  auperficial  red 
patches,  Torioualy  figured,  uid  diffused  iiregularl;  over  the  body, 
leariug  iDtersticw  of  &  imluni  colour,  and  tenniuatiug  in  euticular 
eiiuliations.  Fever  is  an  tsseutial  elenient  in  the  dcQcdtion  of  an 
eianthenmtouB  disease,  u  this  term  is  usiiiUy  amployed  by  tio*ologiat« ; 
but  the  writers  ou  cutaneous  dieeues  give  to  it  a  modified  eignifica- 
tiun,  and  compreLenrt  under  it  ouly  those  diseases  which  are  properly 
ttttinid  raahes,  whether  Uioae  rj«hea  are  attended  with  fever,  aod 
whether  they  are  coiit.-i.;ioua  or  not.  Thus  IJr.  Bateman  comprchendit 
uuder  the  order  EianthemalA  mrarlee,  scarlet  fever,  nettle-raali, 
roMvla  or  the  ruse,  purpura,  and  erythema. 

EXAltCU  was  the  title  of  lie  governor  of  Italy  under  the  Byiantine 
Emiwrora,  ealabliahed  by  Juatinjan  after  the  reconqueet  of  Italy  from 
the  Gotha  in  the  aiith  century.  The  first  eiarch  was  Narses,  who 
was  also  the  Breatest.  about  A.D.  fiGS,  and  who  held  the  exarchate  for 
fifteen  years.  The  residence  of  tlie  eiarch  was  at  Ravenna,  then  a 
aeo-port  town,  and  the  great  entrepot  between  Greece  and  Italy; 
and  Italy  was  nearly,  equally  dividsd  between  the  kiuf^om  of  the 
Longobuds  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  which  included  the  Koumgna, 
the  Adriatic  coast,  Venice,  and  Naples ;  while  the  more  inland  portions 
were  hcid  by  the  Longobards,  The  eiarcbs,  who  were  generally  chosen 
among  the  officers  and  favourites  of  the  Byiantine  court,  were  of 
course  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor,  but  sevenil  of  them 
remaineil  in  their  office  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Their  administra- 
tion was  often  marked  by  acts  of  oppression  and  treachery,  the  results 
of  Byzantine  corruption  as  well  as  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  their 
situation.  They  were  engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  against  tlie 
LongobiudB  who  had  invaded  the  greater  part  of  ItAly,  and  were  also 
not  unfrequentty  at  variance  with  the  popes,  and  <heir  authority  was 
often  confined  within  the  walls  of  Ravenna.  At  last,  in  the  year  7S3, 
Ravenna  being  taken  by  Astulf  or  Astolphus,  king  of  the  Longobards, 
the  eiarchate,  as  well  as  bU  dominion  of  Uie  Byzantines  over  North 
Italy,  was  at  an  end  ;  but  the  Greek  emperors  still  retained  possession 
of  parts  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  where  Bari  became  the  residence  of  the 
catapan  or  Bysantino  governor.  (See  '  Chronological  Series  of  the 
Kiarchs,'  in  Petau, '  Ratiunarium  TempoTUUL*) 
EXCENTRIC,    [Ptolkmaic  Svhtkil] 

EXCENTKIC,  or  ECCENTRIC,  in  macUnary,  a  kind  of  wheel,  or 
revolving  cam,  in  which  the  axis  or  centre  of  motion  does  not  coincide 
with  the  geometrical  centre,  or  in  which  the  periphery  is  not  circular. 
A  general  notice  of  such  contrivances,  and  a  representation  of  the  kind 
oE  eicentrio  employed  for  working  the  valves  of  a  steam-engine,  will 
be  given  under  Wheklh. 

dicentrics  of  various  kinds  form  on  important  class  of  mechanical 
expedients  for  converting  one  kind  of  motion  into  anolier.  They 
allbrd  means  for  converting  continuous  circular  motion,  in  various 
ways,  into  altamating  or  intermitting  rectilinear  motion,  or  into 
curvilinear,  though  not  rotatory  motion.  They  also  furnish  means  for 
producing,  from  the  uniform  speed  of  one  revolving  shaft,  rotatory 
motion  of  continually  varying  speed  in  shafts  placed  in  connexion  with 
it.  As  an  illustration  of  such  an  application.  Protassor  WilUa,  in  bis 
•  Principles  of  Mechanism,'  refers  to  an  exoontric  crown-wheel  contrived 
by  Huyghens  to  produce  some  of  the  complex  movements  of  a  plane- 
tAiium.     The  subjoined  diagram  will  illustiate  the  action  of  this 


apparatus,  a  representing  the  crown.wheel,  which  ia  mounted  excentri- 
colly  upon  a  shaft  which  revolves  with  a  uniform  speed,  and  A  c  a 
pimon  driven  by  it,  and  made  so  long  that  it  may  be  acted  upon  either 
by  that  portion  of  the  periphery  of  the  crown-wbeei  which  is  nearest 
to  its  axis,  and  which  describes  in  its  revolution  a  path  indicated  by 
the  small  dotted  circle,  coming  in  contact  with  the  pinion  at  b,  or  by 
the  opposite  portion  of  the  periphery,  which  describes  the  path 
indicated  by  the  hirge  dotted  circle,  and  engages  the  pinion  at  c,  where 
it  is  intersected  by  that  circle.  As  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  thi 
crown-wheel  to  the  point  b  is  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  distance 
from  the  axis  to  c,  and  as  the  velocity  of  the  axis  or  shaft  is  uni" 
it  follows  that  the  pinion  will  be  driven  nearly  three  times  as  fast 
in  contact  with  that  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  crown-wheel  which 
lies  farthest  from  tho  axis  as  when  in  contact  with  the  part  which 
intersects  it  at  b,  while  every  intermediate  portion  of  the  periphery  of 
the  crown-whoel  will  impart  a  different,  but  intermediate  velocity. 
Such  a  oombination  oE  wheels  might  be  driven  by  the  pinion,  iu  wbidi 
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case,  supposing  the  pinion  to  have  a  uniform  velocity,  that  of  the 
crown-wheel,  or  rather  of  its  axis,  will  vary.  Further  variations  might 
be  introduced  by  making  the  periphery  of  the  crown-wheel  of  o£er 
than  a  circular  form. 

Exceotrics  may  be  driven  by  bands  or  streps ;  but  unless  the  bind* 
be  very  highly  euatic,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  stretching  pulley  or 
roller,  which  may  be  pressed  against  the  strap  by  the  aotion  of  a  weight, 
'  ^  maintain  a  uniform  degree  of  tension. 
EXCENTRIC  WHEELS.     [Wheeia] 

EXCEKTRICITY,  a  term  applied  to  the  ratio  which  the  dintanee 
AKein  the  centre  am!  focuB  of  an  eUipse  or  hyperbola  bear*  to  the 
hole  semiaxia.  [Ellipse;  Htperbola,]  WiOiregarU  to  thiaword, 
should  bo  noted  that  In  the  older  writings  on  conic  sections  it  was 
>t  the  ratio  of  these  two  lines,  but  the  former  of  them,  namely,  the 
distance  between  the  centre  and  focus,  which  was  called  the  ecccn- 

Let  a  be  the  eemimajor  axis  of  an  eUipse  or  hyperbola,  b  the  aonii- 
miuor  axis,  and  t  the  eccentricity ;  then 

V> 
In  the  elhpeo  ^  =  1  —  -5 

ft* 
in  the  hyperbola  e*  =  1  -h  — , 

EXCESS,  For  a  peculiar  mathematical  use  of  thia  term,  namely, 
tho  aphrneal  excess,  oee  SniEBICAL  TRiiNOte. 

EXCHANGE.  The  rules  by  which  operations  of  exohonge  are 
conducted  must  be  either  the  simple  rule  of  three  or  the  ch^n  rule. 

In  the  simple  and  direct  oper.itiun  nothing  but  the  rule  of  three  can 
be  required.  Thus,  the  exchange  between  London  and  Paris  being  S5 
francs  SS  centimes  to  the  pound  sterling,  6j32  fmncs  are  converted 
into  English  money  by  finding  the  fourth  term  of  the  following  : — 

25'S5    :    1     ;  :    6732    ;    the  answer, 
and  1391.  I4l;  Gd.  can  be  converted  into  French  money  by 

I  :  25-55  ;  :  139J.  lU  6d.  ;  the  answer. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  indirect  operation  of  passing  money  from  one 
countiy  into  another  throu^  a  third,  a  double  operation  of  the  rule 
of  three  is  requiuite,  which  may  be  facilitated  by  tho  use  of  the  chain 
rule.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  exchange  between  London  and 
Paris  is  25'55.  francs  to  the  pound  sterling,  and  that  the  exchange 
between  Paris  and  Hamburg  ia  100  marks  to  189  francs.  Then,  to 
find  out  the  mbitrattd  value  (as  it  is  colled)  of  ISSi.  lU.  td.,  rsmitled 
to  Hamburg  through  Paris,  we  have 

100  marks  are  worth    189  franca 
2565  francs      „  1  pound 

139;.  14<.  6d.    „  How  many  markii  f 

It  is  however  more  common,  first  to  establish  an  arbitrated  rait  of 
exchange,  by  putting  IL  in  the  place  of  1392.  14>,  M.,  and  then 
deducing  the  value  of  the  hitter  sum.  This  is  more  convenient, 
because  it  establishes  a  rate  once  for  all  imtil  the  exchanges  vary. 

But  tho  student  must  not  content  hiuiaelf  with  the  simple  expo- 
sition above  given.  There  are  many  little  matters  of  business  which 
cannot  be  explained  here,  but  which  may  be  found  in  such  works  as 
Tntc's  '  Commercial  Arithmetic,'  and  the  '  Counting- House  Guide'  of 
luthor. 

EXCHANGE.  The  term  exchange  is  commonly  employed  by  mer- 
chants to  designate—first,  the  operation  of  the  written  irutrument, 
by  which  the  debts  of  persons  residing  in  different  countHea,  or  in 
difTerent  parts  of  the  same  country,  are  brought  ta  a  condition  for 
final  liquidations;  and,  second,  the  varying  price  of  such  negociablc 
inatnunenta  in  the  market,  which  pries  is  determined  by  ths  course  of 
mercantile  tjajisactions,  by  means  of  which  the  obhgationa  of  debtors 
residing  at  a  distance  from  their  creditors,  are  discharged  without  the 
transmission  of  coined  money. 

The  first  division  of  the  subject  is  diacosaed  under  the  title  Bill  op 
Eichanqk;  the  following  article  will  eomprise  the  secoitd,  and  will 
Include  an  investigation  of  the  principles  On  which  exchange  transadionj 

International,  or,  as  it  ia  commonly  called,  foreign  trade,  arises  out 
of  the  unequal  or  exclusive  capaoity  of  different  countries  to  produce 
the  various  objects  of  desire.  One  countiy,  for  instance,  has  ahun- 
danoe  of  cool  and  iron  ;  another  enjoys  a  climate  especially  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  the  vine ;  whilst  a  third  possesses  some  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  the  growth  of  wheat.  If  interchange  vrere  not  restricted  by 
legislative  enactments,  if  trade  were  perfectly  free,  the  first  country 
would  supply  the  other  two  vrith  iron  wares,  taking  from  the  second 
vrines,  and  from  the  third  wheat ;  whilst  the  two  last  would,  in  like 
manner,  exchange  their  respecUve  productions  with  each  other. 

Peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  abundance  and  cheapueas  of  land  or 
of  labour,  the  exclusive  presence  of  certain  animjJs,  vegetables,  or 
minerals,  high  excellence  in  particular  arts  and  manufactures,  all  give 
rise  to  interchange  between  nation  and  nation.  Every  country  has 
some  peculiarity  which  gives  it  an  advantage,  with  respect  to  that 
peculiarity,  over  all  other  countries :  it  is  by  means  of  interchange 
that  such  advantages  are  shared  equally  among  all. 

in  the  article  Bill  or  Excbanok,  already  referred  to,  we  have 
expLiincd  how  this  mode  of  aettling  accounts,  between   parties  in 
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diffei«nt  oountiies,  arose ;  and  the  various  legal  rights,  of  the  parties  to 
a  bill  of  exchange^  are  also  in  that  article,  foUy  explaiiaed. 

In  inyestigating  that  part  of  the  subject  which  belongs  to  the 
present  article  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  different  countries 
make  use  of  different  coins--different  in  denomination,  in  weight,  and 
consequently  in  value.  Thus,  the  pound  is  the  money  of  England, 
the  franc  that  of  France,  the  dollar  that  of  America.  These  several 
coins  contain  very  different  quantities  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
dollar,  for  instance,  contains  about  five  times  as  much  silver  as  the 
franc,  whilst  the  guilder  contains  only  twice  as  much.  The  value 
of  a  currency  depends  on  the  quantity  of  pure  metal,  contained  in  the 
coin  which  forms  its  legal  tender,  alloy  being  left  wholly  out  of  the 
account. 

In  the  language  made  use  of  by  merchants,  the  existence  of  a  par 
of  exchange  is  usually  assumed.  The  Far  of  exchange,  here  in 
England,  is  the  expression  of  the  relative  worth  of  the  coins  of  two 
coimtries,  with  each  other,  at ^ our  Mint  standard  price.  ('Report  of 
House  of  Commons  Committee  of  Secrecy  on  Bank,  &g.,'  1819,  p.  206.) 
Between  two  countries  making  use  of  the  same  metal  a  par  may  exist ; 
but  between  two  coimtries,  one  of  which  makes  use,  as  its  l^al  tender, 
of  gold,  and  the  other  of  silver,  an  invariable  par  cannot  exist. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  contents,  in  pure  silver,  of  the 
several  coins  forming  the  money  of  account,  of  the  several  countries 
specified : — 

Grains. 

Franc  of  France 69*4 

Mark  of  Hambui^g 105*15 

Florin  of  Amsterdam  .....  146*8 

Dollar  of  America  .        •        .        .        .    .  370'1 

Hence  the  mark  is  .worth,  in  Paris,  1*515  francs;  in  Amsterdam, 
14  stivers  5  pfennings ;  and  in  New  York,  28*2  cents. 

Gold  is  now  a  l^gal  tender  in  America,  and  the  sovereign  is  by  law 
worth  4*87  dollars,  making  the  eagle  of  10  dollars  worth  2L  1«.  0](2. ; 
the  dollar  (of  gold),  is.  lid. ;  and  the  100^.  sterling  equal  to  487  dollars; 
all  of  whidi  are  different  expressions  for  the  par  between  England  and 
the  United  States—  both  being  gold-using  countries. 

We  have  said  that  a  par  of  exchange  cannot  exist,  between  two 
countries,  making  use  of  different  metals,  as  the  standard  of  their 
respective  currencies ;  we  shall  now  explain  the  reason.  Gold  is  the 
standard  in  England.  The  silver  coin  of  England  possesses  a  con- 
ventional value,  mdependent  of  the  market  value,  and  the  latter  may 
fluctuate  without  affecting  the  former.  Foreign  coins,  the  franc 
or  the  guilder  for  instance,  possess  no  such  convention^  value.  They 
are  merely  a  commodity,  liable  to  fluctuation,  with  the  varying  price 
of  silver. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  found  that,  in  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  price 
of  silver  in  the  London  market  varied  from  it,  lO^d.to  58.  Id  per 
ounce  of  444  grains  pure,  the  medium  price  being  ia.  Hid,  to  5«.  The 
extreme  prices  gave  the  following  results  : — 

Fries  of  Silver  per  OB.  Value  of  Franc  ValaeofiSl. 

9,     d,                           d.  f. 

4    104                         9i  26-80 

6      1                          9-54  2516 

Thus  making  a  fluctuation  in  the  so-called  par  of  exchange  of  rather 
more  than  44  per  cent. 

The  assumption  of  a  par  of  exchange,  where  no  par  can  exist,  is 
likely  to  lead,  at  times,  to  great  inconvenience.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  par  between  Paris  and  London  be  assumed  at  25*58  f.,  which 
is  about  the  medium.  Suppose  further  that  the  exchange  is  quoted  at 
26*30  f. ;  what  would  be  the  inference  ?  Why  that  exchange  was  2*8 
per  cent,  in  &ivour  of  England,  and  (the  cost  of  transmission  being 
much  less  than  the  above  difference)  that  consequently  bullion  was 
about  to  pour  into  London.  But  suppose  that,  at  the  same  time,  the 
market  price  of  silver  had  declined,  in  London,  to  it.  lO^d.  per  ounce, 
and  gold,  in  Paris,  had  advanced  in  a  like  ratio,  what  womd  be  the 
effect?  Why  the  supposed  premiimi,  in  favour  of  England,  would 
vanish,  and  the  par,  for  the  time  being,  would  be  brought  to  coincide 
with  the  actual  rate. 

The  mining  coimtries  are  the  only  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  no 
country  can  have  the  exchange  permanently  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able with  the  whole  world.  '  Senior's  Lectures  Lect.  I.  on  Transmission 
of  Precious  Metals,  p.  17. 

Though  there  exists  no  invariable  par  of  exchange  it  is  extremely 
useful  to  the  merchant  to  know  the  average  value  of  the  currency  of 
every  coimtry  with  which  he  trades,  in  order  to  ascertain,  what  may 
be  called  the  approximate  par,  which  must  be  the  pivot  around  which 
fluctuations  will  neceasarilv  turn.  This  approximate  par  (a  term 
which  we  make  use  of  for  the  sake  of  conforming,  as  nearly  as  truth 
will  permit,  to  the  language  familiar  to  merchants)  should  be  groimded, 
on  the  average  value  of  a  currency,  taken  on  a  period  sufficiently 
long  to  include  fluctuations  from  highest  to  lowest.  To  the  ap- 
proximate par  so  taken  will  be  the  tendency  of  the  rate  of  exchange 
to  conform. 

The  approximate  par  of  exchange  will  be  liable  to  bo  affected  by  four 
pairs  of  circumstances,  in  addition  to  a  rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
precious  metals.    These  are~ 


1.  Changes  made  by  the  supreme  authority  in  the  quantity  of  the 
pure  metal  contained  in  the  coin  by  way  of  increase  or  diminution. 

2.  Depreciation  from  the  use  of  paper  money,  and  restoiation. 
8.  Clipping,  and  restoration. 

4.  Wear  and  tear,  and  restoration. 

1.  Legal  Ckanget  in  the  Coinage.  Governments  have  not  un£reqaent]y 
foimd  Uie  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  the  metal,  contained  in  the 
ciurent  coin,  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  improvidently  contracted 
debts.  The  English  pound  was  once  a  troy  pound  of  silver;  it  is  now 
about  four  ounces.  The  French  livre,  once  probably  the  same  quan- 
tity, is  now  less  than  a  teventieUi  part  of  a  lb. 

A  government,  having  borrowed  to  many  povtndt  of  its  subjects, 
would  find  it  a  very  convenient  thing,  when  the  day  of  payment  should 
come  round,  to  call  ten  or  fifteen  shillings '  a  pound ; '  and  as  it  would 
have  aU  the  debtors  in  the  kingdom  on  its  side,  popularity  would  be 
divided  on  the  measure.  But  although  creditors,  at  home,  may  be 
compelled  to  submit  to  this  robbery,  creditors  abroad  cannot.  Their 
contract  is  to  receive  a  given  sum  of  the  money  of  their  own 
coimtry,  and  the  only  effect,  of  any  debasement,  will  be  that  the 
foreign  debt  will  require  more  of  the  debased  money  to  liquidate  it ; 
in  other  words,  exchange  will  fall  in  the  ratio  of  the  debasement. 
Thus  suppose  the  sovereign  to  be  reduced  in  weight  10  per  cent., 
exchange  on  the  Parisian  Bourse,  if  at  25'58f.,  would  fall  to  281  2c. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  franc  were  reduced,  exchange  would  rise. 

We  can  illustrate  this  by  two  historical  facts.  Formerly  the  Spanish 
dollar  contained  as  much  silver  as  it.  dd,  sterling,  and  consequently 
the  average  value  of  1002.  was  444  dollars  44  cents.  The  weight  of  the 
dollar  however  has  been  since  reduced,  and  it  now  contaiiuB  only  as 
much  silver  as  it.  2d.  sterling,  so  that  the  average  value  .of  1004 
sterling  is  now  480  dollars ;  the  difference  being  8  per  cent.  The  old 
language  of  quotation  however  has  never  been  wholly  abandoned  by 
the  American  merchants.  They  still  assume  the  old  par,  so  that 
when  exchange  is  quoted  at  10  or  11  per  cent,  premium — a  premium 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  could  not  be  maintained  for  an  hour 
—it  is  in  fact  at  2  or  8  per  cent,  only  (the  remaining  8  per  cent, 
being  nominal) ;  and  when  it  is  quoted  at  6  or  7  per  cent,  premium, 
it  is  in  fact  at  1  pr  2  discount.  The  other  fact  to  which  we 
allude  is  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  in  the  United  States,  at  a 
rate,  compared  with  sUyer,  to  render  the  Ammcan  currency  practically 
debased. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  Gk>ld  Bill  the  average  value  of  1002. 
sterling,  as  we  have  seen,  was  480  dollars;  by  the  new  standard,  the 
quantity  of  gold  contained  in  1002.  is  now  coined  into  487  dollars,  being 
a  difference  of  1*45  or  nearly  14  per  cent.  Thus  the  par  between 
England  and  America  is  now  487  d.=1002.,  or  adhering  to  the  old 
(erroneously  assumed)  par,  a  nominal  premium  of  9*45  per  cent. 

2.  Paper  Money, — One  of  the  evils  to  which  paper  money  is  liable 
is  depreciation  from  excess.  The  market  price  of  money,  like  that  of 
every  thing  else,  varies  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  quantity.  If  it  be 
scarce  it  will  be  dear;  in  other  words,  all  other  things  will  be 
cheap.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  money  be  in  excess,  it  will  be  cheap ; 
in  otner  words,  much  of  it  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  other  things. 
To  say  that  prices  are  advancing,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  money  is 
getting  cheaper  and  cheaper.  The  effect  of  issuing  paper  money  in 
excess  is,  then,  to  make  money,  both  metallic  and  paper,  che^  Beiz^g 
cheap,  it  becomes  desirable  to  export  it ;  but  paper  money  is  not 
available  for  this  purpose,  and  hence  metallic  money  is  alone  exported. 
Bullion  in  the  uncoined  state  would,  under  such  circumstances, 
advance  in  price,  but  the  sovereign  would  be  still  a  sovereign ;  hence 
there  would  exist  a  motive  to  convert  coined  money  into  bullion,  or  to 
export  it.  Bullion  however  would  not  be  exported,  except  when  it  was 
really  cheaper  here  than  in  other  countries. 

During  the  Bank  restriction  the  depreciation  reached  27*9  per  cent. 
Gold  was  then  worth  61.  St.  per  ounce,  and  silver  6f.  lid.,  estimated  in 
paper  money.  But  at  these  nominally  high  prices  the  proportion 
between  gold  and  silver  was  precisely  the  present  average  proportion, 
namely,  1  to  15*52;  or,  gold  at  8/.  17t.  104<2.,  and  silver  at  it.  lljd. 
The  Parisian  par  was  then  18'43f.  per  IL  sterling  (instead  of  25*58f.) 
so  that  although  coin  might  be  sent  away  as  a  cheaper  mode  of  con- 
version than  melting,  buUion  would  not  necessarily  be  an  article  of 
export,  imless  when  exchange  was  really,  and  not  merely  nominally, 
against  us. 

We  have  seen  that  the  present  average  value  of  the  dollar  is  it.  2d. ; 
when  silver  was  at  6t,  lid.  the  value  would  be  5t  9|(f.  in  the  depreci- 
ated English  money.  Hence  a  debt  in  London  of  1002.  could  be  dis- 
chai^ged  with  846  dollars  18  cents,  whereas  now  it  would  require 
480  dollars.  The  dollars  remained  unchanged,  but  1001.  of  1813  was 
worth  only  722.  2t,  in  gold. 

As  the  par  of  it.  6d.  was  then,  as  now,  retained,  the  depreciation 
was  met  by  a  heavy  nominal  discount  of  27j|)  per  cent.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  pursue  these  calculations  to  other  countries ;  the  same  principles 
apply  to  aU  countries. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that,  in  the  process  of  restoration, 
the  phenomena  are  reversed.  A  restoration  of  the  English  currency, 
for  mstance,  would  be  similar,  in  its  efiects,  to  a  depreciation  of  the 
currencies  of  all  other  coimtries. 

8.  Clipping  the  Coin.  In  some  countries  the  practice  of  clipping  the 
coin  still  continues,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  just  so  long  as  people 
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will  take  clipped  coin.  If  people  would  take  BhUlings  clipped  into 
polygons,  they  would  be  so  clipped  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

The  effect  of  clipping,  on  the  exchange,  is  predsel^  similar  to  the 
two  cases  we  have  already  examined.  If  Uie  suver  com  of  France  were 
clipped,  to  the  extent  of  one<tenth  of  its  weight,  exchange  would  be 
affected  to  that  extent.  Instead  of  requiring  .only  25'58f.,  to  purchase 
1  /.  sterling  on  the  Parisian  Bourse,  it  would  require  28*1 4f .  Restoration 
would  be  equivalent  to  clipping  the  coins  of  other  countries. 

Some  of  the  continental  states,  in  which  clipped  coin  circulates,  have 
adopted  an  expedient  to  keep  up  the  character  of  their  money  of 
account.  This  expedient  ia  to  transact  all  their  dealings,  with  other 
nations,  in  what  they  call  Banco,  which  may  be  defined  money  cm  it 
ought  to  he,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  current  or  clipped  money,  which 
may  be  called  money  as  it  is.  The  merchants  keep  their  bank  accounts 
in  money  as  it  ought  to  be,  paying  in  the  clipped  money,  or  money  as  it 
is.  They  are  cluu*ged  with  the  depreciation,  which  is  known  by  the 
term  Agio.    This  is  purely  an  arrangement  of  convenience. 

4.  Wear  of  Coin. — The  case  of  a  worn  coinage  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  a  clipped  coinage,  except  that  the  latter  is  sudden  in  its  effects, 
the  former  gradual.  Hence  depreciation,  from  wear,  is  much  more 
likely  to  deceive,  than  that  which  arises  from  clipping.  Restoration, 
by  means  of  a  new  issue,  reverses  all  the  effects. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  principal  circumstances  affecting  the 
value  of  a  currency.  Fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  proceeding 
from  an  alteration  of  the  value  of  the  medium  in  which  price  is  quoted, 
are  purely  nominal;  and  so  they  are  usually  designated.  They  are 
alterations,  proceeding  from  the  altered  quantity  of  the  article  pur- 
chased, and  are  analogous  to  an  alteration  of  the  price  of  wheat,  from 
an  alteration  in  the  capacity  of  the  imperial  quarter. 

What  is  usually  called  tiie  real  exdiange  is  the  actual  market-price, 
determined  by  the  same  law  as  the  price  of  sugar,  com,  or  broad-cloth, 
namely,  the  existing  proportion  between  supply  and  demand. 

The  demand  for  bills  of  exchange  arises  out  of  the  necessity  of  paying 
for  importations.  The  supply  arises  out  of  the  practice  of  drawing  for 
the  amount  of  exportations.  If  the  supply  and  demand  be  equal — if 
for  every  pound's  worth  of  goods  imported  there  be  exactly  a  pound's 
worth  of  exported  goods  to  be  drawn  for — there  will  be  no  real  ex- 
change ;  that  is,  the  real  exchange,  however  much  the  nominal  exchange 
may  alter,  will  be  at  par. 

When,  however,  the  importations  are  not  precisely  equal  to  the  ex- 
portations, exchange  can  no  longer  remain  at  par.  An  excess  of  impor- 
tation would  cause  exchange  to  advance  against  the  importing  country. 
Let  us  suppose  a  case.  Let  us  suppose  that  an  actual  or  anticipateid 
advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  causes  the  transmission  of  extensive 
orders  to  the  north  of  Europe.  This  would  produce  a  sudden  demand 
for  bills  of  exchange — not  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  the  orders,  for  in 
all  probability  goods  adapted  to  the  markets  of  the  wheat-growing 
countries  would  be  sent  in  part  payment — but,  at  all  events,  to  a  con- 
siderable amount.  There  would  accordingly  be  an  advance  in  the  rate 
of  exchange,  first  on  the  wheat-shipping  ports,  and  next  on  all  other 
countries.  Thus,  England  imports  wheat  from  Danzig,  and  exchange 
on  Danzig  rises.  But  exchange  on  Amsterdam  is  at  par,  as  it  is  also  at 
Amsterdam  on  Danzig.  Hence  the  wheat-importer  would  buy  a  bill 
on  Amsterdam,  and  with  the  proceeds  would  there  buy  a  bill  on  Danzig. 
But  the  buyer  of  exchange  on  Amsterdam  cannot  go  into  the  market 
without  causing  an  advance  in  the  ate.  In  this  way  the  advance 
becomes  general. 

The  real  exchange,  however,  is  subject  to  a  limit  beyond  which  it 
cannot  advance.  A  rise  in  the  exchange  will  be  limited  by  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  following  items :  1.  The  cost  of  obtaining  the 
precious  metals  here.  2.  The  charges  of  transportation.  3.  The  profit 
of  the  lender  for  the  use  of  his  money :  which  two  last  expenses  form 
the  scale  of  the  rise  of  the  exchange  abroad.  (Report  of  Committee  of 
Secrecy,  &c.,  p.  181.) 

But  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  even  up  to  this  point,  can- 
not long  be  maintained.  The  tendency  in  an  advance  in  the  rate  is  to 
check  importation  and  stimulate  exportation.  Articles  which  would 
only  just  pay  with  exchange  at  par  would  pay  a  profit  sufficient  to 
nduce  exportation  where  uie  exporter  could  secure  1  or  2  per  cent, 
more  for  his  draft.  Thus,  by  the  stimulus  to  exportation,  the  supplv 
of  bills  would  be  increased  to  meet  the  demand,  and  pro  ta/nto  to  check 
the  advancing  rate  of  exchange.  On  the  other  hand,  an  imported 
article  which  was  only  just  paying  when  exchange  was  at  par  would 
cease  to  pay  when  it  should  cost  the  importer  2  percent,  more  to  make 
his  remittance.  Thus,  whilst  the  cost  of  exporting  the  precious  metals 
is  the  immediate  check  upon  an  advancing  rate  of  exchange,  the  effect 
of  the  real  exchange  in  stimulating  or  checking  importation  or  expor- 
tation, as  the  case  may  be,  is  to  work  its  own  remedy.  This  natural 
and  inherent  tendency  is  assisted  by  the  operations  of  the  dealers  in 
bills.  Thus,  the  bilk  drawn  on  Great  Britain  in  Italy  almost  always 
exceed  in  amount  those  drawn  by  Great  Britain  on  Italy.  One  part  of 
the  business  of  a  bill  merchant  is  to  buy  up  the  excess  of  bills  drawn  in 
Italy  on  London,  to  sell  them  in  any  country  on  the  continent  that 
happens  to  be  indebted  to  us,  and  this  prevents  the  real  exchange 
between  Italy  and  this  country  from  ever  falling  very  low.  The  r^ 
exchange  is,  in  fact,  continually  gravitating  towards  par,  though  at 
times  superior  forces  may  overcome  that  perpetual  tendency. 

Most  of  the  errors  which  prevail  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  exchange 


arise  out  of  confounding  the  real  with  the  nominal  exchange.  For  the 
purposes  of  general  reasoning,  it  is  well  to  know  what  is  the  average 
value  of  the  currencies  of  the  several  nations  with  which  we  have 
commercial  relations ;  but  for  practical  purposes  the  actual  par  for  the 
moment  should  be  rigidly  calculated.  Unless  this  be  done,  the  practical 
merchant  will  be  liable  to  continual  error.  For  farther  mforma- 
tion  on  the  subject,  the  reader  may  consult  Mill's  'Elements  of 
Political  Economy,'  chap.  iii.  sec.  16 ;  Ricardo's  '  Principles,'  chap,  vii, 
'On  Foreign  Trade;'  article  'Exchange'  in  the  ' Encyclopsedia  Bri- 
tannica ; '  and  Tooke's  '  High  and  Low  Prices,'  passim. 

EXCHANGE,  BILL  OF.    [Bill  op  Exchanob.] 

EXCHEQUER  BILLS  form  the  principal  part  of  the  unfunded 
public  debt  of  this  country.  These  bills  are  issued  under  the 
authority  of  parliament  for  sums  varying  from  100^.  to  1000/.,  and 
bear  interest.  They  were  first  issued  in  the  reign  of  William  III. ; 
and  although  their  amount  has  since  varied  greatiy  at  different  times, 
the  convenience  which  they  afford  to  individiuds  and  their  advantage 
to  the  public  have  been  such  as  to  cause  their  constant  issue.  Their 
convenience  to  individuals  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  without  ike  necessity  of  making  a  formal 
transfer,  of  their  bearing  interest,  and  of  their  not  being  subject  to 
such  violent  fluctuations  as  sometimes  occur  in  the  prices  of  the 
funded  debtw  This  comparative  steadiness  in  value  is  caused  by  the 
option  periodically  given  to  the  holders  to  be  paid  their  amotmt  at 
par,  or  to  exchange  them  for  new  bills  to  which  the  same  advantage  is 
extended;  besides  this,  when  a  certain  limited  period  has  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  their  first  issue^  they  may  be  paid  to  the  government 
at  par  in  dischai^ge  of  duties  and  taxes.  The  amount  of  premium  that 
may  have  been  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase  is  consequently  all  that 
the  holder  of  an  exchequer  bill  risks  in  return  for  the  interest  which 
accrues  during  the  time  that  it  renudna  in  lus  possession.  The 
advantage  to  the  public  consists  in  the  lower  rate  of  interest  which 
they  carry  compared  with  the  permanent  or  funded  debt  of  the  nation^ 
to  which,  however,  the^  must  in  this  respect  bear  some  certain  pro- 
portion. When  the  pnce  of  the  public  funds  is  high,  the  interest  upon 
exchequer  bills  will  be  low ;  and  if,  through  any  public  or  commercial 
derangement,  the  funds  should  fsJl  in  price  so  as  to  afford  a  much 
more  profitable  investment  than  exchequer  bills,  the  rate  of  interest 
upon  uiese  must  be  raised  in  order  to  prevent  their  payment  into  the 
exchequer  in  dischai:ge  of  duties,  a  thmg  which  womd  embarrass  the 
financial  operations  of  government.  When  first  issued  in  the  reign  of 
William  IIL,  the  interest  borne  by  exchequer  bills  was  5d,  per  1001. 
per  diem,  being  at  the  rate  of  71.  12a.  Id.  per  cent,  per  annum. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  war  from  1793  to  1814,  the  rate  of 
interest  upon  these  securities  was  fixed  at  Z\d,  per  cent  per  diem,  or 
51.  6s.  d^d.  per  cent,  per  annum.  Since  the  last-mentioned  year  the 
rate  has  been  progressively  reduced  to  2\d,,  2d.,  and  Hd.  per  1002. 
per  diem.  In  October,  1858,  the  rate  was  Hd,  per  diem  per  100/. ^ 
and  in  May  exchequer  biUs  were  at  a  premium  of  40  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  exchequer  bills '  outstanding  and  unprovided  for  'at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  last  ten  years  was  as  follows : — 

£.  £. 


1849  .    .     17,758,700 

1850  .     .     17,756,600 

1851  .    .     17,742,800 

1852  .     .     17,742,500 
1858     .    .     16,024,100 

1854  .     •     22,788,000 

1855  •     .     26,596,600 

1856  .     •     28,050,700 

1857  •     •     25,627,300 

1858  .     .     25,888,700 

EXCHEQUER  CHAMBERS. 

Court  ;  Exchequer  Court.] 

EXCHEQUER,  THE  COURT  OF,  is  a  superior  court  of  record 
established  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  reduced  to  its  present 
order  by  Edward  I. 

It  is  the  lowest  in  rank  of  the  four  great  courts  which  sit  at  West- 
minster Hall,  although  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  first  in  importance, 
as  all  causes  relating  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  were  there  heard  and 
determined,  and  the  revenues  of  the  crown  were  supposed  to  be 
received  there. 

Etymologists  have  exhausted  much  research  in  ascertaining  the 
origin  of  the  name :  some  assert  that  it  is  derived  from  the  old  French 
word  EscheqtUer,  a  kind  of  abacus  or  table ;  or  the  German,  Schatz, 
'  treasTire.'  The  Latinised  form  of  the  word  is  Scacearium.  Camden 
says  it  was  so  called  from  the  covering  of  the  table  at  which  the 
biurons  sat  being  party-coloured  or  chequered,  and  on  which,  when 
certain  of  the  kmg^s  accounts  were  made  up,  the  sums  were  marked 
and  scored  with  counters. 

The  judges  of  the  court  of  exchequer  are  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  for  the  time  being,  the  chief  baron,  and  four  other  barons, 
who  are  created  by  letters  patent,  and  are  so  called  from  their  having 
been  originally  chosen  from  such  as  were  barons  of  the  kingdom, 
the  court  having  been  at  first  formed  out  of  the  AvJIa  Begis,  (Selden's 
'  Titles  of  Honour.'^ 

The  court  of  exchequer  was  formerly  held  in  the  royal  palace.  Its 
treasxiry  vras  the  great  deposit  of  recoil  from  the  other  courts  :  writs 
of  summons  to  assemble  the  parliaments  were  issued  by  its  officers ; 
and  its  acts  and  decrees,  as  they  related  almost  entirely  to  matters 
connected  with  the  revenue,  were  not  controlled  by  any  other  of  the 
ordinary  courts  of  justice. 

It  now  consists  of  two  divisions,  one  of  which  exercises  jiuisdiction 
in  all  or  803  relating  to  ^e  customs  and  excise^  and  other  xvyeniM 
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matters  generally.  The  other  diviBion,  or  Exchequer  of  PUcu,  is  a 
court  of  common  law,  in  which  all  personal  actions  may  be  brought 
and  prosecuted.  This  plea  side  of  the  court  formerly  comprised  a 
court  of  equity;  but  by  5  Vict.  c.  5,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in 
equity  was  traiisferred  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

A  plaintiff,  when  bringing  an  action  in  this  court,  previously  to  the 
Act  for  Uniformity  of  Process  in  personal  actions  (2  WilL  IV.  c.  39), 
fictitiously  alleged  himself  to  be  the  king's  debtor,  in  order  to  give 
the  court  juriadiction  in  the  cause.  He  added  that  the  defendant 
owed  him  money  quo  minut  Buffident  exittit,  to  pay  the  king's  debt, — a 
state  of  things  which  the  court,  out  of  zeal  for  the  revenue,  immediately 
proceeded  to  remedy.  It  is  not  necessary  now  to  resort  to  this  fiction 
in  order  to  bring  an  action  in  the  exchequer;  the  proceedings  of 
which  in  personal  actions  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  other 
superior  courts.  The  procedure  in  suite,  or  more  properly  information, 
in  the  crown  side  of  the  court  have  been,  by  the  statutes  22  &  23  Vict, 
c.  19,  closely  assimilated  to  proceedings  in  an  ordinary  action. 

An  appeal  lies  from  this  court  to  the  justices  of  the  courts  of 
Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  sitting  in  the  exchequer  chamber ; 
and  from  their  decision  a  further  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
[Courts.] 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland  was  established  by  the  6  Ann. 
c  26.  Its  judicial  powers  and  duties,  after  being  subjected  to  various 
modifications,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Session  (2  &  3 
Vict.  c.  36. 

l^fu  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Irelcmdwui  established  by  the  40  Geo.  III. 
c.  39.     Its  jurisdiction  resembles  that  of  England. 

EXCISE  DUTIES,  the  name  given  to  taxes  or  duties  levied  upon 
articles  of  consumption  which  are  produced  within  the  kingdom.  This 
description,  which  has  usually  been  given  of  excise  duties,  is  more 
strictly  applicable  now  than  it  was  formerly,  when  the  commissioners 
of  excise  revenue  were  also  charged  with  the  collection  of  duties 
upon  various  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries.  Among  these 
foreign  articles  were  wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  glass,  and  tea.  The  last 
named  of  these  was  the  last  that  was  withdrawn  from  the  management 
of  the  Excise  and  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Customs.  There  are  still, 
it  is  true,  certain  duties  to  which  the  name  of  excise  is  applied,  which 
can  hardly  be  called  duties  upon  consumption,  although  tney  are  acces- 
sary to  it,  such  as  the  duty  on  sales  by  auction  and  the  sums  chax^ged 
for  licences  to  permit  parties  to  carry  on  certain  trades. 

Excise  duties  are  said  to  have  had  their  origin  in  this  country  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  a  tax  was  laid  upon  beer,  cider,  and  perry,  of 
home  production.  The  act  by  which  these  duties  were  authorised  was 
passed  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1643.  This  act  contains  also  a  list 
of  foreign  articles,  and  among  others  tobacco,  wine,  raisins,  currants, 
and  loaf  sugar,  upon  which  excise  duties  were  imposed,  in  addition  to 
duties  of  customs  already  chargeable.  This  act  was  adopted  and 
.  enforced  under  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  by  the  statute 
12  Charles  II.  c.  24,  the  duties  of  excise  were  granted  as  a  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  crown. 

For  a  long  time  this  class  of  duties  was  viewed  with  particular  dis- 
like by  the  people,  on  account  of  its  inquisitorial  interference  with 
various  industrial  pursuits,  and  it  certainly  forms  a  very  strong  ground 
of  objection  against  exciuo  duties,  that  the  security  of  the  revenue 
which  they  yield  is  held  to  be  incompatible  with  the  perfect  freedom 
of  the  manufacturer  as  to  the  processes  which  he  may  apply  in  his 
works.  In  every  highly-taxed  country  where  consumption-duties  form 
part  of  the  publio  revenue,  it  would  seem,  however,  to  be  hardly  pos- 
sible to  avoid  the  adoption  of  this  class  of  duties.  If,  taking  for  our 
example  an  instance  which  is  now  exercising  an  injurious  efiect  in  a 
neighbouring  country,  it  is  found  expedient  to  impose  a  customs'  duty 
upon  the  oonsimaption  of  foreign-miule  sugar,  it  is  clearly  necessary, 
for  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  that  an  excise  duty  should  be  im- 
posed upon  sugar  of  domestic  production,  otherwise  the  oonmaunity  at 
large  is  made  to  bear  the  load  twice,  once  in  the  form  of  some  other 
tax,  and  again  to  the  producer  of  indigenous  sugar,  who  will  cliarge 
the  consumer  nearly  as  much  as  he  would  pay  to  the  importer 
of  foreign  sugar,  including  the  amount  of  the  duty.  By  such  means  a 
branch  of  industry  would  be  fostered,  unprofitable  to  the  country  at 
large,  and  profitable  only  to  the  few  persons  by  whom  the  indigenous 
sugar  is  produced,  but  whose  profits  will  not  long  continue  greater  than 
the  usual  profits  upon  the  employment  of  stock  obtainable  in  the 
same  country  from  other  branches  of  industry.  An  attempt  was 
made,  some  years  ago,  to  set  up  a  beet-root  sugar  manufactory  in 
England,  but  parliament  having  imposed  an  excise  duty  upon  the 
produce  equal  to  the  customs'  duty  chaiiged  upon  colonial  sugar,  the 
attempt  was  not  successful,  which  indeed  is  little  to  be  r^retted,  for 
the  reason  already  assigned. 

Excise  duties  are  liable  to  this  among  other  very  serious  objections, 
that  the  regulations  under  which  they  are  collected  are  made,  perhaps 
unavoidablv,  to  interfere  with  processes  of  manufacture,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  improvements  which  would  be  beneficial  first  to 
the  manufacturer  and  afterwards  to  the  community  at  large,  which 
must  always  be  interested  in  their  adoption,  because  of  the  greater 
excellence  of  cheapness  of  the  products  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
experimenter  to  attain.  It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  interference  is  injurious,  if  we  state,  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman 
conversant  with  all  the  details  of  the  art  of  calico-printixig,  that  upon  the 


same  premises,  with  the  same  capital,  and  employing  the  same  amount 
of  labour,  double  the  quantity  of  cloths  are  now  printed  which  could 
have  been  printed  previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  and  to  the 
consequent  withdrawal  of  the  excise  officen  from  the  works.  Another 
great  objection  that  may  be  urged  against  excise  duties  is,  the  fad* 
lities  which  they  offer  for  the  oommiasion  of  frauds  against  the 
revenue,  an  offence  which,  in  the  eyes  of  many  persons,  is  of  a 
venial  kind,  but  which  too  often  ultimately  demoralises  those  by  whom 
it  is  committed. 

In  1845,  Sir  Robert  Peel  commenced  a  reform  in  the  excise  laws  by 
repealing  those  on  glass  and  sugar,  and  substituting  a  licence  for 
auctioneen  instead  of  the  excise  duty  on  the  sale.  The  duty  on  bricks 
and  soap  was  also  subsequently  removed.  In  1849,  the  Board  of 
Excise  was  incorporated  with  that  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  under  the 
name  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.  The  gross  amount  of  the  excise 
duties  in  1844,  before  the  remissions  began,  was  14,469,366^  ;  in  1S58 
they  amounted  to  17,884,300/.  16».  3d. 


Spirits    . 
Malt  . 

Licences  • 

Paper         •        • 
Hoi>8       •        • 
Railways    .        . 
Stage  carriages 
Hackney  carriages 
Game  certificates 
Bacehoracs         • 


,  from  the  following  sources : — 


8,950,195 

5,413,777 

1,436,2S8 

1,143,113 

878,320 

389,568 

124,99) 

82,093 

12,228 

5,771 


a. 

8 

1 

17 

10 

4 

16 

14 

14 

6 

3 


d. 
S 
8 
7 
1 
0 
3 
11 
6 
0 
0 


£17,884,300  16     S 

The  excise  duties  are  now  confined  to  hops,  malt,  paper,  spirits,  and 
(beet-root)  sugar,  of  which  last  none  has  been  brought  to  charge  since 
1856.  In  1868,  of  hops  there  were  charged  63,125,101  lbs.,  of  which 
4,177,251  lbs.  were  exported;  of  malt  t£ere  were  charged  41,605,665 
bushels,  and  5,049,321  bushels  were  made  free  of  duty  for  the  use  of 
distillerB,  and  1,549,213  bushels  were  exported;  of  paper  there  were 
charged  192,847,826  lbs.,  of  which  16,548,828  lbs.  were  exported;  of 
spirits  there  were  chained  23,686,751  gallons,  1,096,409  gallons  were 
made  free  of  duty  for  exportation,  and  1,570,548  gallons  of  that 
charged  were  exported.  In  1857, 5,190,538  gallons  had  been  exported. 
On  all  the  quantities  exported,  which  had-  been  subjected  to  duty,  a 
drawback  is  allowed,  and  the  malt  exported  indudes  the  estimated 
quantity  used  in  beer  exported. 

The  trades  in  which  licences  are  necessary  in  order  to  cany  them  on, 
are  shown  m  the  following  list,  with  the  number  of  persons  in  each 
trade  to  whom  licences  had  been  granted  in  the  year  ending  March  81, 
1858,  and  the  gross  amount  of  tax  paid.  In  some  of  the  trades,  as 
brewera,  maltsters,  &c.,  a  different  amount  is  paid  for  the  licence, 
aooording  to  the  extent  of  the  trade. 

Auctioneers  .        .        •        • 
Brewera    .        .        .        • 
Beer  and  cider  sellers    .        . 
Maltsters  and  dealers  in  malt 
Paper-makers        .        •        • 
Soap-makers     .        •        • 
Distillers       .... 
Ilectiflers .        .        .        • 
Makers  of  stills      •        •        • 
Chemists  using  stills  • 

Bplrit-dealera         .        •        • 
Betailers  of  sweets    •        •        . 
Tea-dealers   •        •        .        . 
Tobacco  manafkottirerB  and  dealers 
Vinegar-makers         .        • 
Wine-dealcrs  .         . 

Betailers  of  liquors  or  tobacco  on  | 
board  vessels  .        .         •  j 

Postmasters 29,247 

Stage-carrlnge  proprietors 
Hackney-carriage  proprietors 


(London) 


) 


£ 

4,358 

43,580 

40,794 

81,030 

127,352 

304,688 

7,011 

19,291 

397 

1,643 

369 

1,505 

189 

1,963 

157 

1,588 

42 

22 

S19 

110 

03,036 

560,557 

0,896 

10,412 

151,975 

84,663 

252,048 

70,888 

69 

345 

84,551 

88,765 

365 

383 

29,247 

137,407 

7,630 

10,695 

5,474 

5,474 

766.070       £1,425.098 


EXCITANTS.    [Stimulants.] 

EXCITATION,  ELECTRIC.    [Electbicitt,  Common.] 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  from  Sxcommunicatio,  is  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical  censure  which  can  be  pronounced  by  a  spiritual  judge.  Thia 
punishment,  according  to  some  opinions,  had  its  origin  in  the  advice 
given  by  St.  Paul  when  reproving  the  early  Christian'^  for  scandalising 
their  profession  by  prosecuting  law-suits  before  heatlien  judges ;  awl 
the  apostle  accordingly  recommended  them  to  leave  all  matters  in 
dispute  between  them  to  the  decision  of  the  Eoclesia,  or  congregation 
of  the  faithful.  This  advice  was  soon  followed,  and  heathen  tribunals 
were  seldom  afterwards  occupied  by  the  oontroveraieB  of  the 
Christians. 

The  bishop  and  his  clergy  soon  became  the  judges :  the  bishop  ulti- 
mately became  sole  judge  in  these  disputes.  Possessing  no  coercive 
powers  to  enforce  his  decree,  the  Courts  Christian,  as  they  came  to  bo 
called,  were  obl'g-^  to  adopt  the  only  means  of  which  they  could  avail 
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tliomBelveB  to  bring  the  refractory  to  submission,  namely,  by  excluding 
them  from  the  rites  of  the  Church,  and  warning  other  Christians  from 
their  company.  A  Christian  thus  shut  out  from  the  fellowship  of  his 
brethren  could  not  do  otherwise  than  submit. 

This  censure,  although  instituted  by  the  primitive  church  as  the 
means  of  preserving  its  purity,  and  of  enforcing  obedience  to  its  just 
laws,  was  afterwards  used  for  the  promotion  of  ecclesiastical  power, 
and  was  converted  into  an  engine  of  the  greatest  oppression  in  those 
countries  which  were  most  subject  to  ecclesiastical  rule.  (Robertson's 
'  History  of  Charles  V.,'  vol.  u.) 

In  England  excommunication  became  at  a  very  early  period  the 
instrument  of  punishment  of  the  bishops,  and  others  possessing  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.  It  was  divided  into  the  greater  and  the  less 
excommunication.  The  latter  only  removed  the  person  from  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  sacraments ;  the  other  was  called  anathema,  and  not 
only  removed  the  party  from  the  sacraments,  but  from  the  Church  and 
all  oommunication  with  the  faithful,  and  even  deprived  him  of 
Christian  burial.  Subjects  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  an 
excommunicated  prince:  indeed,  they  were  forbidden  to  obey  him. 
Gregory  Y.  was  the  first  prelate  who  ventured  to  excommunicate  a 
reigning  prince,  in  the  case  of  Robert,  king  of  France,  in  998.  John 
and  Heniy  VIII.  are  well-known  Instances  in  English  history.  The 
latest  instance  of  all  was  Napoleon  I.,  in  1809,  by  Pius  VII. 

The  greater  exconmiunication  was  hurled  against  diviners,  heretics, 
their  receivers  and  comforters ;  simoniacs ;  violators  and  plunderers  of 
churches ;  those  who  spoiled  clerks  going  to  Rome ;  the  plunderers  of 
the  propOTty  of  a  bishop  which  ought  to  go  to  his  successor ;  those  who 
gave  aid,  favour,  or  counsel  to  excommunicated  persons ;  and  those  who 
laid  violent  hands  on  clerks  or  religious  persons,  or  commanded 
others  to  do  so.  Those  punished  with  the  less  excommunication  were 
persons  committing  any  mortal  sin,  as  sacrilegious  persons ;  those  who 
received  a  church  from  lay  hands;  notorious  offenders;  those  who 
talked  with,  saluted,  or  sat  at  the  same  table  with,  or  gave  anything  in 
charity  to  persons  excommunicated  by  the  greater  excommunication, 
unless  they  were  familiars  or  domestics. 

Excommunication  was  also  pronounced  for  other  matters  which 
belong  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  as  adultery,  incontinence,  forni- 
cation, ftc.,  or  for  contempt  of  any  ecclesiastical  order  or  sentence. 
The  sentence  was  preceded  by  three  monitions  at  due  intervals,  or  one 
peremptory,  containing  the  legal  space  of  time,  with  a  proper  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the  person  and  the  nature  of  the  ofTence.  But,  as  Black- 
stone  remarks,  "  heavy  as  the  penalty  of  excommunication  is,  considered 
in  a  serious  light,  there  are,  notwithstanding,  many  obstinate  or  profli- 
gate men,  who  would  despise  the  hrutum  fvUmen  of  mere  ecclesiastical 
censures,  especially  when  pronounced  by  a  petty  surrogate  in  the 
country,  for  railing  or  contiunelious  words,  for  non-payment  of  fees  or 
costs  or  other  trivial  causes.  The  common  law,  therefore,  compassion- 
ately steps  in  to  the  aid  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  kindly 
lends  a  supporting  hand  to  an  otherwise  tottering  authority."  This 
was  effected  by  the  writ "  de  excommunicato  capiendo ; "  but  before  it 
could  be  granted  the  contumacy  and  contempt  of  the  party  were  to  be 
certified  by  the  bishop  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  letters  under  his 
seal ;  and  by  5  Eliz.  c.  23,  the  writ  was  made  returnable  into  the  King's 
Bench.  The  cause  of  excommunication  was  also  to  be  stated  in  the 
writ,  in  order  that  the  court  might  judge  as  to  the  justice  of  the  case. 
The  rentence  of  excommunication  might  be  revoked  by  the  judge  who 
passed  the  sentence,  or  upon  appeal  the  party  might  be  absolved. 
Abeolution  generally  belonged  to  the  same  person  who  passed  the 
sentence,  unless  in  some  particular  cases,  which  were  referred  to  the 
pope  or  a  bishop.  (Reeves'  '  Hist,  of  English  Law ; '  Sullivan's 
'Lectures.') 

By  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  both  greater  and  less,  those 
denounced  were  excluded  from  the  right  of  Christian  burial,  from 
bringing  or  maintaining  actions,  from  becoming  attomies  or  jurjrmen, 
and  were  rendered  incapable  of  becoming  witnesses  in  any  cause.  But 
since  the  53rd  Geo.  III.  c.  127,  excommunication  cannot  now  be  pro- 
nounced in  England,  except  in  certain  cases  (as  spiritual  censuroi  for 
offences  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance) ;  and  by  that  statute,  "  no  person 
who  shall  be  pronounced  or  declared  excommunicate  shall  incur  any 
civil  penalty  or  incapacity,  in  consequence  of  such  excommunication, 
save  such  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  six  months,  as  the  court  pro- 
nouncing or  declaring  such  person  excommunicate  shall  direct."  The 
proceedings  in  those  cases,  in  which  excommunication  may  still  be 
pronounced,  are  the  same,  as  to  the  issuing  and  return  of  the  writ,  as 
they  were  before  the  Act  of  68  George  III.  By  the  same  Act,  when 
any  person  shall  refuse  to  appear  when  cited  by  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
or  shall  refuse  to  obey  the  lawful  order  or  decree  of  such  court,  no 
sentence  of  excommunication  (except  in  the  cases  above  alluded  to) 
shall  be  pronounced ;  but  a  writ  "  de  contimiace  capiendo  **  shall  issue, 
which  in  effect  is  the  same  as  the  old  writ  "  de  exconmiunicato 
capiendo"  was.  The  various  difficulties  which  formerly  existed  in 
courts  of  law  with  respect  to  excommunication  are  thus  obviated. 
(Blackst.,  Comm.,  Mr.  Kerr's  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  107.) 
EXCRETIN,  a  substance  discovered  by  Dr.  Marcet  in  the  excretions 
from  the  human  bowels. 
EXCRETION.    [SECfRKTiON.] 

EXCRETOLIC  ACID.     An  olive-coloured  fatty  acid>  found  in 
human  excrement.    Its  composition  is  not  known. 


EXECUTION  is  the  effect  given  to  the  judgment  and  other  pro- 
ceedings analogous  to  judgments  of  courts  of  law  and  in  civil  suits. 
This  term  denotes  the  process  by  which  a  party  is  put  into  the  actual 
possession  of  that  to  which  by  the  proceedings  of  a  court  he  appears  to 
be  legally  entitied. 

As  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  conuuon  law  ascertains  that  the  parfy 
is  entitied  to  the  possession  of  some  subject  of  a  real  or  personal 
nature ;  or  to  recover  damages  in  respect  of  property  withheld  or 
injuries  done,  so  the  execution  founded  upon  such  judgment  will  be 
framed  with  a  view  to  putting  the  party  in  whose  favour  the  judgment 
is  given  either  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  thing  in  dispute,  or  to 
enable  him  to  obtain  pecuniary  compensation. 

For  this  purpose  a  written  command  issues  in  the  name  of  the  king 
or  other  loni  or  owner  of  the  court,  to  an  officer  of  the  court :  when 
the  judgment  is  in  one  of  the  king's  superior  courts  at  Westminster, 
the  officer  of  the  court  for  this  purpose  is  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in 
which  the  property  is  situate,  or,  in  the  case  of  pecimiary  compensation, 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  party  from  whom  such  com- 
pensation is  due  is  supposed  to  be. 

Where  lands  or  other  corporeal  hereditaments  are  recovered,  the 
process  of  execution  is  called  habere  facies  possessionem.  [Habere 
Facias  PossBssioirEH.] 

A  judgment  in  the  action  of  detinue  [Detintte]  establishes  the 
right  of  the  r«coveror  to  the  possession  of  a  specific  personal  chattel, 
and  the  writ  of  execution  called  a  distringas  issues,  requiring  the 
sheriff  to  coerce  the  defendant  by  his  distringas  (distress)  to  restore  the 
specific  chattel,  or  at  the  option  of  the  plaintiff  that  he  cause  to  be 
made  of  the  defendants'  goods  the  assessed  value  of  such  chattel.  The 
plaintiff  is  in  either  case  entitied  to  recover  his  damages,  costs,  and 
interest  in  the  action. 

A  judgment  for  the  defendant  in  replevin  [Replevik]  establishes 
his  right  to  the  possession  of  the  personal  chattel  which  formed  the 
subject  of  the  litigation.  In  the  ordinary  case  of  an  action  of  replevin 
after  a  distress,  the  right  of  the  defendjuit  in  respect  of  the  chattel 
distrained  is  merely  to  hold  it  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt  or  duty,  the  payment  or  performance  of  which  is  sought  to  be 
enforced  by  the  coercion  of  a  distress.  [Distress.]  The  writ  of 
execution  requires  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  chattel  to  be  restored  to 
the  possession  of  the  defendant.  This  is  called  a  writ  de  retorno 
habendo,  and  in  case  the  sheriff  is  unable  to  find  the  chattel,  further 
process  issues  commanding  him  to  take  other  chattels  of  the  plaintiff 
as  a  substitute  for  that  which  is  withheld,  by  a  writ  called  a  capias  in 
withernam. 

The  most  ordinary  cases  of  execution  are  those  in  which  pecuniary 
compensation  is  to  be  obtained,  but  in  these  cases  the  sheriff  is  not 
authorised  directiy  to  take  money  from  the  party  by  whom  it  is  to  be 
paid.  Formerly  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  this  compensation  was  by 
process  of  diatringas  or  distress.  But  execution  of  judgments  or  other 
records  establishing  pecuniary  claims  may  now  be  had  by  a  writ  of 
fieri  facias  [Fieri  Facias]  affecting  the  personal  property ;  by  writ  of 
elegit  [Elegit],  affecting  both  real  and  personal  property ;  and  by  capias 
ad  satisfaciendum  [Capias],  by  which  compliance  with  the  pecuniary 
demand  is  enforced  by  detention  of  the  person  of  the  defaulter  in 
prison  until  the  claim  be  satisfied,  or  the  adverse  party  consents  to  his 
discharge,  or  until  he  be  dischaiged  by  process  of  law  under  the 
Bankrupt  or  Insolvent  Acts. 

A  subject  is  not  entitied  to  pursue  all  these  remedies  at  once ;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  crown,  the  right  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the 
goods,  lands,  and  person  of  its  debtor  may  be  enforced  simultaneously, 
by  writ  of  capias,  and  extendi  facias,  or  extent.     [Extent.] 

Sxecution  is  the  term  applied  to  denote  the  giving  effect  to  the 
sentence  of  a  court  of  justice.  In  this  sense  it  is  most  commonly 
used  with  reference  to  the  execution  of  sentence  of  death.    [Sheriff.] 

EXECUTOR.  An  executor  is  he  to  whom  another  man  commits 
by  will  the  execution  of  that  his  last  will  and  testament.  He  answers 
in  some  degree  to  the  hares  deaignatiUf  or  teaiamentarius,  in  the  civil 
law,  as  to  the  debts,  goods,  and  chattels  of  his  testator ;  but  the  origin 
of  executors  seems  to  be  properly  titiceable  to  a  constitution  of  Manuel 
Comnenus  {trtpl  StotierfT&y  twp  bta^i^Kup),  All  persons  who  are  capable 
of  making  a  will,  and  some  others  besides,  as  married  women  and 
infants,  are  capable  of  being  made  executors;  but  infants  are  by 
statute  rendered  incapable  of  acting  in  the  execution  of  the  will  until 
they  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

An  executor  can  derive  his  office  from  a  testamentary  appointment 
alone,  though  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  appointed  by 
express  terms ;  any  words  of  the  testator  indicating  an  intention  to 
make  the  appointment  are  sufficient :  in  this  case  he  is  usually  called 
"  executor  according  to  the  tenor."  If  no  executor  is  appointed  by  the 
will,  administration  is  granted  out  of  the  Court  of  Probate,  with  the 
will  annexed,  in  which  case  the  administrator  is  bound  to  obey  the 
directions  given  by  the  will.  An  executor  may  renounce  probate; 
but  having  once  acted,  he  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  office  or  its 
liabilities ;  nor  can  an  administrator  who  has  accepted  the  office,  get  rid 
of  his  responsibility. 

An  executor  may  do  many  acts  in  execution  of  the  will,  even  before 
probate,  as  paying  and  receiving  debts,  &c.,  but  he  cannot,  before 
probate,  sustain  actions  or  suits.  An  administrator  can  do  nothing 
till  the  letters  of  administration  are  issued ;  for  the  former  derives  hu 
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power  from  the  will,  and  not  from  the  probate :  the  latter  owes  his 
entirely  to  the  appointment  of  the  court.  If  an  executor  die  before 
probate,  administration  must  be  taken  out  to  his  testator,  with  the  will 
annexed ;  but  if  an  executor,  having  proved  the  will,  die,  his  executor 
will  be  the  executor  and  representative  of  the  first  testator,  unless, 
before  proving  the  will  of  the  second  testator,  he  expressly  renoimcea 
the  execution  of  the  will  of  the  first.  If  the  executor  dies  intestate, 
his  administrator  is  not  the  representative  of  the  testator,  but  an 
Administrator  de  bonia  non  of  the  testator  must  be  appointed  by  the 
court.  If  there  are  several  executors,  the  office  survives,  and  is  trans- 
mitted ultimately  to  the  executor  of  the  surviving  executor,  unless  he 
dies  without  having  appointed  an  executor.  Executors  have  a  joint 
and  entire  interest  in  the  effects  of  their  testator ;  any  one  of  them  is 
capable  of  acting  by  himself ;  and  the  receipt  of  a  debt,  or  the  transfer 
of  property  by  one,  is  as  valid  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  alL 

If  a  stranger  takes  upon  himself  to  act  as  executor  without  any 
authority,  as  by  intermeddling  with  the  goods  of  the  deceased,  he  is 
called  an  executor  de  ton  tort  (of  his  own  wrong),  and  is  liable  to 
all  the  trouble  of  an  executor  without  any  of  the  advantages  attached 
to  the  office.  He  is  chargeable  with  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  so  far 
as  assets  come  to  his  hands ;  and  is  liable  not  only  to  an  action  by  the 
rightful  executor  or  administrator,  but  also  to  be  sued  as  executor  of 
the  deceased  by  his  creditors  and  legatees.  The  only  advantage  which 
an  executor  derives  from  his  office  is  the  right  to  retaip.  any  debt  due 
to  him  from  the  testator,  as  against  creditors  of  equal  degree,  and  this 
privilege  is  allowed  him,  beoiuse  he  cannot  take  any  legal  steps  to 
recover  payment.  This,  though  practically  a  privilege,  is  in  reality 
only  a  provision  of  the  law  that  he  shall  not  be  prejudiced  by  his 
appointment;  otherwise  as  a  man  cannot  sue  himself,  all  the  other 
creditors  would,  by  instituting  a  suit  against  the  executor,  gain  priority 
over  him  in  respect  of  their  debts. 

The  duties  of  executors  and  administrators  are  in  general  the  same, 
the  only  essential  difference  between  them  being,  as  before  mentioned, 
the  mode  of  their  appointment.  Their  duties  are  to  bury  the  deceased, 
to  prove  his  will  in  the  proper  court,  to  collect  and  get  in  his  goods 
and  chattels,  to  pay  his  debts  in  the  order  appointed  by  law,  axSd  also 
his  legacies,  if  he  has  bequeathed  any,  and  to  dispose  of  the  residue  of 
his  goods  and  chattels  in  the  manner  by  the  will  directed,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  statutes  for  the  distribution  of  the  effects  of  intestates,  if 
there  should  be  a  total  or  partial  intestacy.  Executors  and  adminis- 
trators are  liable  to  an  action  at  law,  and  also  to  a  suit  in  equity,  for 
the  payment  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  their  testator  or  intestate ; 
and  to  be  sued  for  the  legacies  bequeathed  by  him,  and  the  due 
administration  of  his  estate :  but  no  action  at  law  lies  for  a  legacy,  at 
least  not  until  after  the  executor  has  assented  to  it,  as  it  is  called,  that 
is,  has  acknowledged  the  sufficiency  of  the  assets  after  providing  for 
the  paymtot  of  the  debts.    [Leoact.] 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy  whether  the 
probate  of  wills  was  originally  a  matter  of  exclusive  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  earlier  times,  it 
is  certain  that  until  the  passing  of  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  77,  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  were  the  only  courts  in  which,  except  by  special  pre- 
scription, the  validity  of  wills  of  personalty  could  be  established  or 
disputed.  By  that  act  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  those  courts,  in 
matters  of  probate  and  administration,  was  transferred  to  a  new  court 
thereby  establiahed  and  styled  "The  Court  of  Probate."  A  will 
should  be  proved  within  six  months  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  or 
within  two  months  after  the  termination  of  any  dispute  respecting  the 
probate.    (See  55  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  sec.  57.) 

Executors  and  administrators  are  treated  by  the  courts  of  equity 
as  trustees  'for  the  creditors,  legatees,  and  next  of  kin  of  their  testators 
or  intestates.  They  are  bound  to  administer  the  assets  according  to 
their  due  order  of  priority,  and  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased  in  like 
manner.  The  probate  is  exclusive  evidence  of  a  will  of  personalty ; 
but  courts  of  equitv  assume  the  jurisdiction  of  construing  the  will  in 
order  to  enforce  the  performance  of  the  trusts  by  the  executor: 
hence  they  are  sometimes  styled  courts  of  construction,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Court  of  Probate.  Formerly,  the  personal  estates 
only  of  persons  deceased  were  liable  for  the  payment  of  their  simple 
contract  debts;  but  now,  since  the  statute  3  &  4  Will  IV.  c.  104, 
real  estates  are  liable  for  the  payment  of  debts  of  that  nature  ;  and 
it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  iJl  the  real  and  personal  estates  of  the 
deceased  are  assets  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  The  personal 
estate  is  liable  in  the  first  instance,  unless  the  testator  direct  other- 
wise. Estates  descended  are  applied  before  estates  devised;  and  in 
other  respects  the  estates  of  the  deceased  are  administered  in  the 
order  laid  down  by  the  courts. 

The  debts  are  also  payable  in  a  certedn  prescribed  order.  1.  The 
funeral  expenses,  the  expenses  of  probate,  and  the  costs  of  a  suit  for 
the  administration  of  the  estates,  if  any  be  instituted.  2.  Debts  due 
to  the  crown  on  record  or  specialty.  3.  Certam  debts,  which  by 
statute  are  to  be  preferred  to  others,  as  poor-rates,  by  stat.  17  Geo.  II. 
c.  88,  &c.  4.  Debts  of  record,  as  judgments,  statutes,  and  recognisances. 
5.  Specialty  debts,  that  is,  debts  due  on  bonds  or  instruments  under 
■eal.  6.  Simple  contract  debts,  as  upon  bills  of  exchange  and  ordinary 
Terbal  engagements.  It  seems  that  in  this  class  debts  due  to  the  crown 
and  the  wages  of  domestic  servants  are  entitled  to  priority. 

The  executor  must  pay  the  debts  in  tho  order  mentioned;  for  if  he 


apply  the  assets  in  payment  of  those  of  a  lower  degree,  lie  will  be 
personally  answerable,  to  the  extent  of  the  assets  misapplied,  to  the 
creditor  of  the  higher  degree.  He  may,  however^  pay  a  debt  of  an  in- 
ferior degree  before  one  of  a  superior,  provided  he  has  no  notioe  of  the 
latter,  and  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  after  the  testator's  death ; 
except  in  the  case  of  debts  of  record,  of  which  the  executor  is  bound  to 
take  notice.  An  executor  or  administrator  may  idso  retaun  his  own 
debt  OS  against  creditors  of  an  equal  degree ;  and  he  may  pay  any  one 
or  more  debts  to  creditors  of  equal  degree,  although  thereby  he  may 
exhaust  the  assets,  imless  a  suit  or  action  be  commenced  against  him ; 
and  even  in  that  case  he  may,  by  confessing  a  judgment,  enable  a 
creditor  to  obtain  priority.  But  notwithstanding  an  action  or  suit  be 
commenced,  he  may  pay  a  creditor  of  a  higher  degree  than  the  one 
proceeding  against  him ;  save  only  where  the  suit  is  for  a  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  estate,  when  the  executor  should  not  make  any 
farther  payments. 

The  debts  being  all  paid,  the  next  duty  of  an  executor  or  adminis- 
trator is  to  pay  the  legacies,  and  distribute  the  personal  estate  to  the 
next  of  kin  of  the  testator  if  there  be  any  overplus ;  but  where  the 
testator  has  made  a  residuary  legatee,  he  is  entitled  to  the  surplus.  If 
the  assets  are  not  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  t^e  legacies,  the  executor 
must  pay  to  each  legatee  an  equal  proportion  of  his  logacy,  unless  the 
testator  has  directed  the  order  of  payment,  in  which  case  the  l^acies 
must  be  paid  in  full  in  the  prescribed  order,  and  the  whole  loss  must 
fall  upon  the  last  in  order.  Specific  legatees,  that  is,  persons  to  whom 
a  specific  fund  or  article  of  property  is  given  by  the  will,  are  not  liable 
to  abatement  of  their  legacies,  but  receive  the  fund  or  article  whether 
the  assets  ore  or  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  other  legatees ;  though  if 
the  fund  is  changed,  or  the  article  sold,  or  from  any  other  cause  is  not 
in  existence  at  the  death  of  the  testator,  the  legacy  fails,  or  in  technical 
language  is  said  to  be  adeemed.  Executors  and  administrators  cannot 
be  compelled  to  pay  legacies  or  distribute  the  personal  estate  before  the 
expiration  of  a  year  after  the  decease  of  the  testator ;  and  not  even  then, 
if  notice  has  been  acquired  or  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  debts  and  liabilities.  Indeed,  unless  the  asaetB  are  of 
ample  amount,  the  executor  or  administrator  should  not  pay  within 
the  year,  even  though  the  testator  has  directed  it  to  be  done ;  for  it 
has  been  held  that  such  a  payment  affords  no  defence  against  a  creditor, 
and  the  testator  or  intestate  may  be  bound  by  covenants  upon  which 
subsequent  liabilities  may  accrue ;  or  he  may  have  been  a  trustee,  and 
some  maladministration  of  the  trust  estate  may  be  discovered  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years.  In  these  and  many  oUier  cases,  executors  and 
administrators  should  not  part  with  the  assets  until  all  chance  of  liability 
is  at  an  end,  or  security  be  given  by  the  parties  receiving  them  to  refund 
in  case  of  need.  This  last  course  will  sometimes  be  directed  by  a  court 
of  equity  in  a  suit  for  a  legacy;  for  though  an  executor  or  adminis- 
trator may  recover  from  the  legatees  or  next  of  kin  to  whom  he  has 
handed  over  the  assets  in  case  of  subsequently-disoovo^  debts  of  the 
deceased,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  very  insufficient  and  uncertain 
security.  Where  a  legatee  is  an  infant,  or  the  testator  has  directed  his 
executors  to  invest  any  portion  of  his  estate  in  the  funds,  or  has  pro- 
vided for  some  future  payment  to  be  made,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
an  investment  by  the  executors  becomes  necessaiy,  they  are,  in  the 
absence  of  any  express  direction  to  the  contrary,  bound  to  make  such 
investment  in  the  Three  per  Cent  Consols,  that  fund  being  consideivd 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  the  most  desirable  for  the  purpose  of 
investment.  The  rule  is  inflexible,  and  an  executor  who  should  dis- 
regard it  would  run  great  risk  of  having  to  pay  the  costs  of  a  suit  to 
compel  him  to  place  the  money  in  that  fund,  and  to  make  good  any 
loss  which  might  occur  through  the  change  of  securities. 

Full  information  upon  these  subjects  will  be  found  in  the  valuable 
work  of  3Ir.  Justice  Williams,  on  the  law  relating  to  Executors  and 
Administrators ;  and  in  Jarman  on  Wills,  and  PoweU  on  Devises. 

EXE'DllA  (i(^Spa),  a  name  given  to  certain  open  chambers  or 
recesses  in  the  buildings  of  the  ancients.  There  were  numerous 
exedrsD  in  the  baths.  Vitruvius  says  the  spacious  exedras  of  the  Greek 
palsGstra  were  furnished  with  seats.  The  exedrsc  were  placed  in  the 
three  porticos  of  the  palaestra.  (Vitruvius,  v.  c  9.)  Sometimes  in 
houses  a  covered  hall,  and  of  a  square  form,  was  called  exedra. 
(Vitruvius,  vi.  cap.  5.)  In  the  disposition  of  the  Greek  house  the 
exedras  were  placed  looking  to  the  west.    (Vitruv.,  vi.  cap.  10.) 

EXEMPLIFICATION.    [Record.] 

EXERCISE.    [Analeptics.] 

EXETER  or  EXON  DOMESDAY,  the  name  given  to  a  record 
preserved  among  the  muniments  and  charters  belonging  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  containing  a  description  of  the  western 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  comprising  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somer- 
set, Devon,  and  Cornwall ;  supposed,  as  far  as  it  extends,  to  contain  an 
exact  transcript  of  the  original  rolls  or  returns  made  by  the  Conqueror's 
commissioners  at  the  time  of  forming  the  General  Survey,  from  which 
the  Great  Domesday  itself  was  compiled.  It  is  written  on  rellum,  in 
the  form  of  a  book  of  the  small  folio  size,  containing  532  double  pages. 
The  skins  or  sheets  of  vellum  of  which  it  is  composed  vary  in  the 
number  of  leaves  which  they  comprise  from  one  to  twenty ;  the  lands 
of  each  of  the  more  considerable  tenants  beginning  a  new  sheet,  and 
those  of  almost  every  tenant  a  new  page.  The  lands  in  the  counties 
of  Devon,  Somerset,  smd  Cornwall  bdonging  to  one  tenant  aie  classed 
together,  the  coimties  following  each  other^  though  not  always  in  the 
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nme  order ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  aummarieB  of  property  in  Wilts 
and  Dorset  are  classed  together. 

The  manuscript  begins  with  the  "  Inquisitio  Qeldi,"  or  taxation  of 
the  hundreds  of  Wiltshire,  of  which  it  contains  no  less  than  three 
copies,  the  third  seeming  to  be  a  corrected  edition  of  the  other  two. 
The  taxation  of  the  hun£^s  of  Dorsetshire  follows,  and  after  it  those 
of  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Somersetshire.  The  Inquisition  for  each 
hundred  states — 1,  the  total  number  of  hides ;  2,  the  number  held  by 
the  king  and  his  barons  in  demesne,  with  an  enumeration  of  those  for 
which  the  tax  was  not  paid ;  3,  the  number  of  hides  for  which  the  tax 
was  paid,  and  its  amount ;  4,  the  tax  in  arrear,  and  the  reasons  for  its 
so  remaining.  Throughout,  the  geld  or  tax  is  computed  at  the  rate  of 
6«.  for  every  hide; 

Upon  collating  the  returns  of  lands  which  form  the  great  body  of 
the  Exeter  Survey  with  the  Exchequer  Domesday,  they  have  been 
found,  with  a  few  trifling  variations,  to  coincide ;  one  entry  of  property 
alone  being  discoverable  in  the  Exeter  which  is  omitted  in  the  Exche- 
quer Domesday,  relating  to  Sotrebroo  in  Devonshire.  The  Exeter 
manuscript,  however,  is  not  complete  in  its  contents.  There  are  con- 
siderable omissions  of  lands  in  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Devonshire; 
but  these  have  evidently  been  cut  out  and  lost.  In  Cornwall  eveiy 
manor  mentioned  in  the  Exchequer  occurs  in  the  Exeter  Domesday. 
One  leaf  of  this  record  was  accidentally  discovered  in  private  possession 
within  these  few  years,  and  has  been  restored  to  the  manuscript.  In 
tiie  spelling  of  the  names  of  places  and  persons  there  is  a  remark- 
able difference  between  the  two  records.  The  names  of  tenants  in 
King  Edward's  time  are  far  more  nimierously  preserved  in  the  Exon 
than  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday.  Ih  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  subject  matter,  the  Exchequer  Domesday  bears  imquestionably  a 
decided  preference  over  the  Exon  Domesday.  Occasional  insertions  in 
the  margin  of  the  Exon  Survey  are  entered  in  the  text  in  that  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  lands  of  the  great  barons,  also,  in  the  Exon  Survey 
are  in  a  few  instances  intermixed.  In  folio  161  of  the  Exon,  althougn 
the  title  of  the  lands  described  is  "  Terra  Abbatis  Glastingheberiensis 
in  Devenescira/'  yet  in  fact  there  is  only  one  of  the  manors  in  that 
county ;  the  rest  are  all  in  Somersetshire,  and  are  entered  as  such  in 
the  Great  Domesday.  On  the  contrary,  in  folio  194  of  Exon,  the 
"  Terrss  Ecclesiarum  quss  dates  sunt  Sanctis  in  elemosina,"  from  all 
that  appears  on  the  face  of  the  record  are  in  Somersetshire,  whereas 
they  are  really  in  Devonshire^  and  are  so  placed  in  the  ExcheqiMr 
Domesday. 

The  most  striking  feature,  however,  of  the  Exeter  Domesday,  in 
which  it  imiformly  supplies  us  with  additional  knowledge  to  that  in 
the  Exchequer  Survey,  is  the  enumeration  of  live  stock  upon  every 
estate ;  there  is  an  account  of  the  number  of  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  horses, 
and  pigs,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  given  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Great  Domesday.  The  reason  for  omitting  this  enumeration  in 
the  breviated  entries  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Great  Survey  is  self- 
evident.  The  live  stock  was  altering  every  day  and  year ;  the  enume- 
ration of  it,  therefore,  could  be  of  no  further  use  than  for  the  exact 
time  when  the  survey  was  made.  A  comparison  of  this  part  of  the 
Exeter  with  the  second  volume  of  the  Great  Survey  tends  greatly  to 
corroborate  the  notion  that  the  returns  of  the  counties  of  Essex,  Nor- 
folk, and  Suffolk,  were  transcribed  in  full  from  the  original  rotuli,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Exeter  Domesday.  The  difference  between 
the  two  surveys  as  to  diction,  when  they  agree  in  sense,  is  likewise 
remarkable. 

The  utility  of  this  record  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the 
Exchequer  Domesday  is  obvious.  The  Exeter  Domesday  was  pub- 
lished with  several  otiier  surveys  nearly  contemporary,  by  order  of  the 
CommisAonera  upon  the  Public  Records,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Henry  EUis,  in  a  volume  supplementary  to  the  Great  Domesday,  folio, 
London,  1816. 

EXHAUSTING  SYRINGE.    [Aib-pump.] 

EXHAUSTIONS,  METHOD  OF.    [Geometry  of  the  Greeks.] 

EXHIBIT.  A  deed  or  writing  proved  by  a  witness  or  admitted  by 
the  parties  to  a  suit  in  court.  The  documents  attached  to  affidavits, 
as  referred  to  in  or  verified  by  them,  are  also  termed  exhibits. 

EXHIBITIONS,  INTERNATIONAL.  The  international  exhibi- 
tions of  the  List  few  years,  in  London,  Dublin,  New  York,  and  Paris, 
following  the  national  exhibitions  held  in  these  or  other  places,  have 
had  an  important  influence  on  the  advancement  of  manufacturing  art, 
and  in  the  application  of  tasteful  design  to  articles  in  every-day  use. 
How  far  this  influence  has  extended  may  be  a  disputed  point ;  but  no 
thinking  person  can  regard  it  as  otherwise  than  beneficial,  so  far  as 
it  goes.  It  may  be  well  therefore  to  give  brief  notices  of  the  principal 
of  these  exhibitions,  beginning  with  l£at  at  Hyde  Park  in  1851. 

Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  This  was  the  first  international  display 
of  manufactures ;  the  first  exhibition  of  the  industry  of  all  nations. 

The  proposition  for  a  .great  exhibition  of  national  manufactures  to 
be  held  at  intervals  of  three  or  more  years  seems  to  have  originated 
in  1845  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  which  Prince  Albert  was  presi- 
dent. On  its  first  announcement  the  project  was  coldly  received,  and 
some  three  years  were  suffered  to  elapse  before  it  was  again  brought 
distinctly  before  the  publia  Meantime  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
society  were  rendered  more  attractive,  and  manufacturers  and  com- 
mercial men  began  to  feel  increased  interest  in  the  proposal.  By  the 
beginning  of  1849  the  council  of  the  society  had  matured  a  plan,  of 
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which,  in  March  of  that  year,  they  published  an  outUne.  The  society 
now  petitioned  parliament  for  pecuniary  aid.  Prince  Albert,  who  had 
all  along  warmly  supported  the  proposal,  conceived  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  imparting  to  it  a  much  more  magnificent  form,  by  throw- 
ing the  exhibition  open  to  the  indiistiy  of  the  world.  The  council 
adopted  his  suggestion,  and  measures  were  taken  for  enlisting  in  behalf 
of  the  scheme  the  sympathies  of  manufacturers.  The  idea  of  an  inter- 
national exhibition  of  industry  at  once  seized  the  general  mind.  At 
the  preliminary  meeting  held  in  the  city  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  enunciating  the  scheme,  it  was 
received  with  the  utmost  &vour,  and  the  provinces  speedily  gave  in 
their  cordial  adhesion.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Prince  Albert,  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  government  for  the  appointment  of  a  royal 
commission  for  managing  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  industry  of  all 
nations ;  and  a  royal  warrant  was  accordingly  issued  in  January,  1850, 
appointing  such  a  conmiission,  with  Prince  Albert  as  its  president.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  commission,  a  provisional  contract  which  had 
been  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Munday,  for  erecting  a  building,  was 
annulled  on  terms  mutually  arranged;  and  plans  on  a  much  lugger 
scale  were  laid.  The  conunissioners  now  appointed  (January  24)  a 
building  committee,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  entire  arrangements 
for  providing  a  suitable  edifice.  On  the  25Ui  of  January  a  great 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  at  which  the  hearty  adhesion 
of  various  influential  merchants  and  manufacturers  was  announced, 
and  a  general  subscription  was  inaugurated  with  a  view  to  raising  funds 
for  meeting  every  kind  of  outlay  connected  with  the  imdertaking.  It 
was  followed  by  corresponding  meetings  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  it  was  soon  made  evident  that  ample  funds  would  be  flemished. 
In  fact  a  total  of  very  nearly  80,0002.  was  ultimately  reported  to  the 
commissioners  as  subscribed,  though  only  67,896^  were  paid  into  their 
bankers — upwards  of  11,200^  having  been  somehow  absorbed  in  the 
several  localities  as  expenses.  On  the  21st  of  February,  the  com- 
missioners were  able  to  make  a  public  announcement  of  the  general 
Elan  of  the  exhibition,  and  to  commimicate  the  royal  permission  to 
old  it  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  site  granted  for  the  building  was  on  the  south  side  of  Hyde 
Park,  between  Kensington  Drive  and  Rotten  Row.  The  commission- 
ers announced  that  the  building  would  cover  an  area  of  from  16  to  20 
acres ;  that  it  must  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  goods  by  the  1st  of 
January,  1851;  that  from  that  day  to  the  Ist  of  March  following  goods 
would  be  received ;  and  that  the  Exhibition  would  be  open  to  the 
public  on  the  1st  of  Bfay,  1851.  In  March  1850  the  Building  Com- 
mittee appealed  to  architects  and  engineers  to  assist  them  with  i^Letdies 
and  suggestions  as  to  the  form  and  general  arrangements  of  the 
building  required  for  the  Exhibition.  This  appeal  was  responded  to 
by  a  Ifl^ge  number  of  professional  men,  including  several  foreign 
architects.  The  commissioners,  however,  were  imable  to  reconunend 
any  one  of  the  designs  for  adoption,  and  ultimately  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Joseph)  Paxton  proposed  an  entirely  new  plan,  that  of  a  vast  building 
of  iron  and  glass  resembling  in  its  general  principles  the  great  con- 
servatory he  had  constructed  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth. 
With  the  general  public  it  from  the  first  became  popular,  and  as  soon 
as  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson,  undertook  its  erection 
upon  terms  whidi  removed  all  doubt  of  itis  economy  as  well  as 
practicability,  the  commissioners  determined  upon  adopting  it,  and 
accepted  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson's  tender.  They  were  to  receive 
79,800^,  and  the  materials  of  the  building  were  to  remain  thdr 
property. 

From  this  time  all  proceeded  rapidly  and  smoothly.  The  contract 
was  signed  on  the  26th  of  July ;  on  the  30th  the  contractors  obtained 
possession  of  the  site ;  on  the  26th  of  September  the  first  column  of 
the  building  was  erected,  and  on  the  4th  of  December  ^e  fiirst  rib  of 
the  transept  was  raised ;  by  the  Slst  of  December  the  building  was 
sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  a  lecture  being  delivered  within  it  to 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
1851,  the  completed  building  was  formally  handed  over  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Its  entire  length  was  1851  feet — ^its  breadth  408  feet,  with  an 
additional  projection  on  the  north  side,  936  feet  long  by  48  wide.  The 
central  portion  was  120  feet  wide  by  64  high ;  on  eiuier  side  of  this 
was  another  portion  72  feet  wide  bv  44  high ;  and  the  north  and  south 
portions  were  72  feet  wide  by  24  high.  The  whole  building,  from  the 
groimd-plan  to  the  ridges  of  the  roof,  was  a  repetition  of  certain  regular 
forms ;  and,  one  portion  having  been  first  thoroughly  modeled,  was  a 
matter  of  simple  arithmetical  calculation,  and  consequently  from  the 
hour  when  the  contractors  conmienced  their  work,  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  plan  and  the  singularly  small  number  of  castings  requii^,  all 
the  paii»  were  prepared  and  adjusted  to  each  other  with  almost 
mechanical  regularity  and  precision.  The  colouring  of  the  building 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  already  well  known  by  his  works  on 
the  Alhambra.  How  admirably  the  building  answered  its  purpose, 
what  new  and  elegant  combinations  of  form,  light,  and  shade  and 
colour,  both  the  exterior  and  interior  offered  to  the  eye,  or  what  a 
magnificent  and  surprising  appearance  it  presented  as  a  wnole,  whether 
reg^irded  externally,  or  when,  looking  down  its  unrivalled  vista,  witli 
its  rich  and  varied  contents,  from  one  of  the  end  galleries,  few  of  our 
readers  need  to  be  told. 

As  soon  as  provision  had  been  made  for  the  building,  the  emu* 
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miflsioners  turned  their  oliief  attention  to  the  means  neoeasary  lor 
obtaining  its  contents.     The  outline  of  an  elaborate  system  of  classifi- 
cation, drawn  up  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  was  issued,  showing  what  a 
wide  range  of  articles  was  sought  to  be  brought  together  under  the 
title  of  '  Objects  of  Industrial  and  Productive  Art.'    The  whole  was 
arranged  under  four  great  sections :  Kaw  Materials,  Machinery,  Manu- 
factures, and  Fine  Arts ;  and  these  were  divided  and  subdivided  into  a 
vast  number  of  classes  and    smaller  divisions.      To  facilitate   the 
collection  of  the  objects,  and  to  serve  as  ready  means  of  intercourse 
between  the  producers  and  the  commissioners,  district  committees 
were  formed  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  manufacturing  localities,  by 
whom  all  the  arrangements  respecting  the  allotment  of  space  in  the 
building  and  the  transmission  of  the  goods  were  conductecL     Formal 
communications  were  made  to  the  various  foreign  governments,  as  well 
as  to  the  governors  of  British  colonies,  by  most  of  whom  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  conduct  the  operations  in  those  countries  required 
for  their  adequate  representation  in  the  great  undertaking.     And  so 
judicious  were  these  several  arrangements,  that  though  from  almost 
every  country  in  Europe — from  almost  every   state  in  the  North 
American  Union — from  the  republics  of  South  America — from  each 
of  OUT  own  wide-spread  colonies — from   India,    Egypt,   Persia,  and 
even    from    the    Society    Islands,    specimens    more    or  less    bulky, 
valuable,  and  numerous  were  sent,  the  nimibers  were  comparatively 
few  that  reached   their  destination  materially  later  than  the  date 
at  first  fixed   for  their    arrival.     Considering   the    entire    novelty 
of    the    whole    proceeding,     the    immense    difficulty   there    must 
have  been  in  many  instances  experienced  in  getting  the  collections 
together,  the  little  knowledge  that  a  lal^  proportion  of  the  con* 
tributors  could  have  had  of  the  extreme  importance  of  punctuality, 
as  w^ell  as  their  comparative  want  of  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
scheme,  and  the  various  physical  as  well  as  conventional  obstructions 
which  had  to  be  encountered,  this  tnust,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  by  no 
means  one  of  the  least  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  the 
successful  issue  of  the  whole. 

Of  the  actual  number  of  objects  exhibited  no  record  was  kept.  Of 
their  value,  many  wild  guesses  were  hazarded  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Exhibition ;  the  commissioners  state  in  one  of  the  appendixes 
of  their  Report  that,  taking  in  each  case  the  owner's  estimate  of  the 
value  of  his  possession,  the  gross  value  of  the  articles  exhibited — the 
famous  Koh-i-noor  being  alone  excluded  from  the  reckoning-^was 
under  two  millions  (1,781,92W.  11».  id,).  The  total  number  of  exhi- 
bitors was  about  15,000. 

The  Exhibition  was  formally  opened  by  her  Majesty,  on  the  first 
of  May,  1851 ;  it  remained  open  Hi  days,  being  finally  closed  on  the 
11th  of  October.  The  entire  number  of  visits  paid  to  the  Exhibition 
was  6,063,986,  being  a  daily  average  of  42,111.  This  average  was  not 
reached  till  June,  but  from  that  time  till  the  close  of  the  Exhibition 
there  was  comparatively  little  variation  till  the  last  week,  when  the 
average  was  doubled.  The  number  of  visitors  during  this  week  was 
BO  extraordinary  that  we  are  tempted  to  set  down  the  figures  in  detail. 
Monday,  October  6th,  107,815;  Tuesday,  109,916;  Wednesday, 
109,760 ;  Thursday,  90,813 ;  Friday,  46,913  ;  Saturday,  68,061. 

The  six  million  visits  paid  to  the  Exhibition  plainly  indicate  but 
very  roughly  the  actual  number  of  visitors.  Some  persons  went 
doubtless  ten  or  even  twen^  times  during  the  season,  a  very  large 
proportion  went  twice.  After  weighing  oarefuUy  the  probabilities  of 
the  case,  the  authorities  arrived  at  the  oonoluaion  that  the  probable 
average  of  visits  would  be  about  three,  and  that  consequently  about 
two  millions  of  persons  visited  the  Exhibition.  Further,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  arrive  at  the  number  of  foreign  visitors ;  and  this  inquiry 
led  to  the  unexpected  result  that  not  much  above  40,000  foreigners 
visited  England  beyond  the  usual  annual  number  of  about  15,000. 
As  concerns  London  and  country  visitors,  an  inference  was  dravm  that 
the  number  of  persons  who  came  from  the  provinces  to  yiew  the 
Exhibition  slightly  exceeded  a  million :  roughly,  we  may  say  that  the 
Exhibition  was  visited  by  about  a  million  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  the  same  number  from  the  provinces,  and  about  60,000 
foreigners. 

The  details  of  the  jury  awards  do  not  come  within  our  present 
object ;  but  the  following  are  the  general  results,  as  affording  materials 
for  comparison.  There  were  166  "Council  Medals,"  2876  "Prize 
Medala,"  and  2042  "  Honourable  Mentions,"  making  a  total  of  6084 
honorary  distinctions  of  all  kinds.  If  we  take  the  exhibitors  at  the 
estimated  number  of  15,000,  about  one-third  were  deemed  worthy  of 
some  kind  of  recognition.  Of  the  total  number,  2089  were  taken  by 
exhibitors  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  3046  by  foreign 
exhibitors.  Our  foreign  guests  occupied  about  two-fifths  of  the  space, 
and  took  off  three-fifths  of  the  honours.  The  greatly^joveted 
"  Council  Medals"  were  awarded  in  the  ratio  of  79  to  British  and  87  to 
foreign  exhibitors;  the  "Prize  Medals,"  1244 British  and  1682 foreign: 
the  "  Honourable  Mentions,"  716  British  and  1326  foreign. 

In  relation  to  different  classes  of  exhibited  articles,  there  were  a  few 
stnking  and  instructive  facts.  In  machinery,  m  manufactures  in 
metal,  and  in  glass  and  porcelain  manufactures,  the  British  exhibitors 
gAined  more  prizes  than  all  the  foreigners  combined.  In  textde  fabrics, 
ui  fine  arts,  and  in  miscellaneous  manufactures,  the  foreign  exhibitors 
took  off  the  honours  in  the  ratio  of  about  three-fifths  to  two-fifths 
Bntiflh.    But  in  the  section  of  raw  materials  for  food  and  manufac- 


tures, the  foreign  exhibitors  gained  nearly  fotur  times  as  many  prizes  as 
the  British  (988  to  262).  The  great  honours,  the  Council  Medals, 
were  very  imequally  distributed  as  regards  the  classes  of  exhibited 
articles ;  for  out  of  the  whole  munber  of  166,  no  less  than  88  (more 
than  one-half )  were  awarded  for  machinery  alone.  This  is  a  significant 
fact;  showing  that  the  Juries,  or  rather  the  Council  of  Chairmen, 
were  not  deterred  by  the  gorgeous  display  arotmd  them  from  doing 
justice  to  the  great  worlung  agenoiea  by  which  modem  wealth  m 
produced. 

We  must  devote  a  paragraph  to  the  Financial  results.  The  reodpta 
at,  and  in  relation  to,  the  Exhibition,  by  which  it  was  made  a 
self-supporting  concern,  were  truly  remarkable.  The  total  receipts 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  506,000Z.,  that  amount  being  thus 
made  up  :  subscriptions,  67,8002.,  admission  fees  425,000^,  casual  re- 
ceipts (that  is,  refreshment  and  catalogue  contracts,  royalty  on  medals, 
washing-rooms,  &c.)  13,200/.  The  total  expenditure  connected  with 
the  Exhibition  was  about  330,000^,  leaving  a  surplus  of  176,000/. 
in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners ;  but  the  final  balance,  including 
interest  on  Exchequer  BUls  and  additional  small  receipts  was  186,436/. 
How  to  apply  this  large  surplus  was  a  most  important  question,  and 
they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  instead  of  applying  it  to  any  pur- 
poses of  a  temporary,  partial  or  local  character,  they  oould  in  no 
way  so  properly  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  pledges  held  out  to  the  public 
as  by  assisting  in  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  scheme  which  should 
have  for  its  object  to  *'  increase  the  means  of  industrial  education  and 
extend  the  influence  of  science  and  art  upon  productive  industry." 
Properly  to  cany  into  execution  any  comprehensive  scheme  would 
require  the  liberal  co-operation  of  the  public  and  the  goyemment. 
The  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  would  go  but  a  small 
way  towards,  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  case.  It  would  suffice 
however  to  prepare  l£e  ground,  and  they  determined  so  to  employ  it, 
leaving  it  to  the  public  to  complete  the  work  when  its  importance  and 
necessity  shall  have  become  fuUy  understood  and  appreciated. 

Acting  on  the  suggestions  of  this  report,  the  government  in  the 
speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1852-53 
invited  the  ''aid  and  oo-operation "  of  parliament  in  promoting  a 
"  comprehensive  scheme  "  for  the  advancement  of  the  Fine  Arts  and 
of  Practical  Science,  which  was  in  effect  the  scheme  of  the  commis- 
sioners. After  some  discussion  the  House  of  Commons  voted  the  sum 
of  150,0002.  towards  the  purchase  of  a  site  on  which  a  National 
Gallery  and  Museum  might  be  erected,  and  which  should  be  available 
for  the  other  purposes  indicated.  An  equal  sum  vras  provided  by  the 
commissioners  out  of  the  surplus  remaining  at  their  disposal  The 
land  purchased  by  the  commissioners  consisted  of  the  well-known  Gore 
House  estate  of  21  acres,  situated  nearly  opposite  the  site  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851 ;  the  Villara  estate  of  48  acres,  and  some  other 
adjacent  land,  which  ''  were  deemed  indispensable  for  the  complete- 
ness and  development  of  the  capacities  of  the  property."  Altogether 
it  formed  a  compact  estate  of  .about  86  acres,  its  extreme  length  being 
half  a  mile,  its  average  width  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  commissionerB 
were  anxious  to  secure  other  adjoiniug  property  to  the  extent  of  about 
80  acres  then  obtainable,  making  in  all  about  170  acres,  but  the 
Government  demurred,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost,  it  being  speedily 
purchased  for  building  purposes.  For  the  completion  of  the  purchases 
the  govemihent  subsequently  obtained  an  additional  rote  of  27,600/. ; 
and  the  commissioners,  having  obtained  the  necessary  powers  from 
parliament,  have  formed  upon  the  estates  lines  of  road,  sewers,  Ac., 
retain^  in  their  hands  a  balance  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  current 
expenses  and  providing  for  contingencies.  The  commission  itself  has 
been  incorporated  as  a  permanent  body,  and  certain  members  of  the 
government  are  now  ex  qjficio  members  of  it. 

The  "comprehensive  scheme"  of  the  oommisaionera  proposed 
eventually  to  bring  together,  upon  the  locality  they  have  purchased, 
all  the  existing  metropolitan  institutions,  whether  depoident  on 
government  or  on  private  support,  which  have  in  view  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  art  in  their  various  branches,  and  to  "  establish  a 
central  point  of  union  for  those  who  in  so  many  ways  devote  their 
energies  to  the  same  ends,  especially  in  respect  to  the  practical  appU* 
cation  of  science  and  art  to  productive  industry."  But  the  oom- 
'  missioners  have  been  doomed  to  see  their  scheme  roduoed  to  much 
humbler  dimensions  than  that  in  which  it  at  first  presented  itself  to 
their  Imagination ;  their  projects  relating  to  the  National  Qalleiy,  the 
British  Museum,  the  National  Botanic  Collection,  Ac.,  have  not  down  to 
the  present  time  (Jan.,  1860)  been  acted  upon.  Nevertheless  a  veiy 
definite  advance  has  been  made.  By  manufaicturera  and  arUsans,  and  by 
general  public,  ss  well  as  by  the  commission,  the  great  importance  of 
the  systematic  art  instruction  is  now  generally  admitted.  A  new  depart- 
ment of  the  government  has  been  created,  whose  special  duty  is  the 
promotion  of  Lidustrial  Art  and  Science ;  and  to  which  was  intrusted 
the  direction  of  all  previously  existing  govemment  sdentifio  and  art 
institutions,  and  the  eneouragement  of  all  local  institutions  of  a  nmilar 
order.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to 
trace  further  ^e  operations  of  the  oonunissioners  or  the  department. 
[Science  akd  Abt,  Dkpartmbkt  of.] 

Ihiblin  SxhiMtion  of  1868.— The  Crystal  Palace  of  Hyde  Park- 
perhaps  (on  various  grounds)  the  most  world-renowned  building  of 
the  present  century — ^passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Hen- 
derson after  the  dose  of  the  Great  Exhibition;  Uiey  sold  the  materials 
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to  a  joint-stock  body— the  Crystal  PaUce  Company.  By  this  company 
nearly  one  miUion  and  a  half  iterling  has  been  expended  on  the  Ciystal 
Palace  and  grounds  at  Sydenham ;  but  it  does  not  fall  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  article  to  notice  ^e  exhibition  at  Sydenham,  howeyer 
remarkable  in  many  respects  it  may  be.  We  pass  on  therefore  to 
notice  the  Dublin  Exhibition  of  1858,  which,  although  occasioning  a 
loss  to  its  projectors,  brought  well-deserved  credit  to  Ireland  and  the 
Irish.  The  general  principle  of  international  exhibitions  having  just 
been  pretty  fully  treated,  we  shall  onlv  present  here  a  mere  outline. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  had  long  been  accustomed  to  hold 
triennial  exhibitions  of  Irish  arts  and  manufactures  at  their  house  in 
Merrion  Square.  The  city  of  Cork  held  a  similar  exhibition  in  1862. 
The  pleasure  afforded  in  both  of  those  cities,  coupled  with  the  great 
success  of  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition  in  1861,  led  to  the  suggestion  of 
some  more  extensive  scheme  for  the  year  1868.  Mr.  William  Dargan, 
a  wealthy  and  liberal  railway  contractor,  wrote  to  the  Dublin  Society, 
proposing  that  a  large  exhibition  building  should  be  constructed  on 
the  lavm  in  front  of  the  Society's  house ;  that  a  special  executive  oom< 
mittee  should  be  appointed  to  manage  a  grand  exhibition;  that  he 
himself  would  advance  the  sum  of  20,000^. ;  that  he  would  take  the 
building  at  a  valuation  after  the  close  of  the  exhibition ;  that  if,  after 
payment  for  the  building  and  all  other  expenses,  the  proceeds  of  the 
exhibition  should  not  amount  to  20,000^.,  with  interest  thereon  at 
6  per  cent.,  he  should  receive  the  proceeds,  less  all  the  expenses 
incurred,  but  that  if  the  proceeds  should  be  more  than  equivalent  to 
all  these  claims,  the  surplus  should  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  liberal  offer  was  at  once  accepted,  and  a  committee 
appointed.  The  committee  advertised  for  plans  for  a  building,  and 
selected  from  a  large  number  one  which  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  Benson. 
Suggestions  being  from  time  to  time  made  for  various  extensions  of 
the  plan,  Mr.  Dargan,  in  the  same  generous  spirit  as  before,  increased 
his  liability  to  40,0002.  The  building  was  constructed  during  the 
winter  and  spring.  It  comprised  a  central  hall,  426  feet  long,  100  feet 
wide,  and  106  feet  high,  with  a  waggon-vaulted  roof,  terminated  by 
domes  at  the  two  ends,  and  lighted  by  skylights  on  the  top.  There 
were  lesser  halls  on  either  side  of  this  central  hall,  and  still  smaller 
halls  boimding  the  building  on  the  north  and  south.  There  were,  in 
addition,  several  subsidiary  halls  and  galleries ;  and  all  were  tastefully 
painted  in  coffered  panelling.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1868,  the  exhi- 
bition was  opened  by  the  lord  lieutenant.  Nothing  but  the  desire  of 
keeping  faith  could  have  warranted  the  opening  on  that  day;  for, 
although  the  building  itself  was  nearly  finished,  the  contents  and 
arrangements  were  very  incomplete.  Indeed,  the  collection  was  con- 
stantly being  added  to  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  exhibition. 

The  building  contained  a  fine  collection  of  pictures ;  contributions 
in  art  and  manufactures  from  several  foreign  countries ;  a  &ir  amount 
of  specimens  illustrative  of  English  and  Scottish  industry ;  and  a  larger 
collection  than  had  ever  before  been  made  of  the  produce,  manu&c- 
tures,  and  art  of  Ireland.  That  Ireland's  contributions  did  not  shoy^ 
such  an  advanced  degree  of  excellence  as  those  of  the  sisterK^untry 
was  to  be  expected ;  but  they  had  this  value, — ^that  they  marked  the 
state  of  things  in  1863,  and  that,  by  showing  wherein  the  industrial 
deficiencies  of  the  country  chiefly  lay,  they  suggested  the  road  to 
improvement.  The  exhibition  building  cost  48,0002.  The  value  of 
the  contents,  at  the  fullest  period,  was  roughly  estimated  at  somewhat 
over  600,000/.,  of  which  the  fine  arts  specimens  (paintings,  sculptures, 
and  mediceval  productions)  were  set  down  at  200,0002.  The  exliibition 
closed  on  the  29th  of  October.  The  result,  however,  gratifying  in 
many  wayto,  was  far  from  successful  financially,  seeing  that  a  heavy 
loss  fell  on  Mr.  Dargan. 

Neto  York  Exhibition  of  1858. — It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  for  both 
cities  that  the  exhibitions  at  Dublin  and  New  York  took  place  in  the 
same  year ;  for  this  coincidence  distracted  the  attention  of  many  who 
might  have  been  willing  to  contribute.  In  both  cities  the  exhibition 
took  place  without  the  direct  aid  of  the  government ;  but  New  York 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  Dublin  in  obtaining  the  noble  offer  of  one  man 
to  bear  whatever  loss  might  occur.  The  American  visitors  to  the  Hyde 
Park  Exhibition  took  home  with  them  recollections  which  led  them  to 
wish  for  something  of  a  similar  character  in  their  own  country.  Many 
conferences  were  held,  chiefly  at  New  York ;  and  towards  the  close  of 
1861  the  municipal  authorities  of  that  city  agreed  to  grant,  to  a  jolnt- 
Btook  companv  established  for  the  purpose,  a  lease  for  five  years  of  a 
plot  of  ground  called  Reservoir  Square,  close  to  the  magnificent  reser- 
voir terminating  the  Croton  aqueduct.  The  ground  was  to  be  rent 
free,  on  two  conditions  :  that  the  exhibition  building  constructed 
thereon  should  be  of  iron  and  glass ;  and  that  the  fee  of  admission  for 
visitors  should  on  no  days  be  lugfaer  than  half  a  dollar  {2t,  Id).  The 
legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation 
to  the  company ;  and  the  customs  authorities  agreed  that  the  btulding 
should  be  r^rded  as  a  bonded  warehouse,  into  which  articles  might 
be  brought  duty  free  during  the  continuance  of  the  exhibition.  Thus 
armed,  tne  directors  of  the  new  company  met  in  March,  1862 ;  they 
announced  an  issue  of  shares  to  the  amount  of  800,000  dollars  (60,0002.) ; 
this  capital  was  readily  subscribed,  and  the  total  was  afterwards  raised 
to  600,000  doUars  (about  100,0002.). 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  choice  of  locality  was  bad ;  the  spot  was 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  comprised  an  area 
of  only  about  450  feet  square, — ^far  too  smaJl  for  the  purpose  in  view. 


The  directors  advertised  for  plans.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  sent  in  one, 
which  was  much  admired  for  its  beauty,  but  which  was  unsuited  to 
the  shape  of  the  ground.  Among  many  competitors,  a  plan  of  Messrs. 
Oildermeister  and  Carstensen  was  accepted.  The  building  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  about  400  feet  in  each  direction,  with  arms 
160  feet  wide.  In  the  centre  was  a  circular  space  100  feet  in  diameter, 
covered  by  a  dome.  Each  arm  of  the  cross  comprised  nave  and  aisleft, 
with  galleries  over  the  latter.  The  most  attractive  part  of  the  interior 
was  the  beautiful  dome,  123  feet  in  diameter,  framed  on  82  very  ornate 
ribs  of  iron,  and  having  82  windows  of  stained  glass  alternating  with 
the  ribs.  The  windows  in  the  main  building  were  rendered  translucent 
by  the  use  of  glass  having  a  thin  vitrified  layer  of  white  enamel. 
There  were  octagonal  towers  at  the  four  corners  of  the  cross,  and 
twelve  staircases  to  lead  from  the  ground-floor  up  to  the  galleir. 
The  exterior  was  painted  bronze-colour,  slightly  relieved  with  golcf; 
the  interior  was  mostly  cream-coloured,  picked  out  with  the  three 
positive  colours — ^red,  yellow,  and  blue.  In  the  struggle  for  more 
space,  the  directors  found  themselves  able  to  construct  a  strip  of 
building,  460  feet  by  76,  on  one  side  of  the  Qreek  cross. 

Agents  were  sent  over  Europe  to  invite  contributions;  and  the 
builders  did  their  best  to  finish  the  structure  by  the  1st  of  May,  1863, 
the  day  appointed  for  the  opening ;  but  numerous  difficulties  super- 
vened, and  the  opening  did  not  take  place  till  the  14th  of  July. 
This  delay  was  dist^pointing  to  the  exhibitors  and  the  public,  and 
disastrous  to  the  company,  seeing  that  it  seriously  limited  the  number 
of  summer  days  avidlable  for  the  exhibition.  Even  on  the  day  last 
named  the  whole  arrangements  were  in  a  chaotic  state ;  the  "  machinery 
in  motion  "  and  thp  picture-gallery  were  not  opened  till  September  1st. 
The  articles  were  grouped  in  31  classes  (one  more  than  at  the  London 
Exhibition,  by  separating  the  musical  from  the  philosophical  and 
horologioal  instruments) ;  but  the  siae  and  shape  of  the  building  did 
not  afford  much  facility  for  geographical  grouping — so  remarkable  a 
feature  in  Hyde  Park.  There  were  prize  medals,  and  jurors  to  award 
them;  but  the  juries  were  17  instead  of  81.  There  were  about  4800 
exhibitors,  of  whom  rather  less  than  one-half  belonged  to  the  United 
States ;  the  rest  being  foreigners,  mostly  from  Europe.  The  Exhibi- 
tion was  open  119  days.  During  this  time  the  receipts,  from  visitors, 
sale  of  catalogues,  ftc.,  were  840,000  dollars,  or  about  71,0002.  This 
result  was  veij  unsatisfactory.  The  company  spent  640,000  dollars  on 
the  building,  100,000  dollars  on  the  fittings  and  furniture,  and  260,000 
dollars  in  miscellaneous  outlay,  during  a  period  of  more  than  two 
years.  The  final  cost,  for  everything,  was  very  little  short  of  200,0002. 
It  absorbed  all  their  shore  capital,  all  the  receipts  from  visitors,  and 
two  loans  raised  at  interest.  What  they  had  per  contra  was  the 
exhibition  building,  and  the  liberty  to  use  the  building  and  its  site  for 
exhibition  purposes  during  a  further  period  of  four  years. 

The  British  government  sent  over  commissioners  to  the  New  York 
Exhibition,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  reporting  on  the 
quality  of  the  articles  exhibited.  The  commissioners,  like  the  exhibitors, 
were  wearied  by  the  delay  in  opening ;  and  they  fully  admitted  that 
the  display  would  have  been  both  superior  and  more  remunerative  if 
the  contractors  could  have  finished  the  building  in  due  time.  By  far 
the  most  valuable  feature  was  the  exhibition  of  machines  made  in  the 
United  States;  these  were  extensive,  varied,  and  excellent,  and 
attracted  much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  English  visitors.  The 
BritiBh  government  purchased  numerous  machines  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rifles,  pistolB,  and  carbines. 

Paris  Exhibition  of  1855.  The  French  government  soon  after  the 
elose  of  the  grand  display  in  London,  resolved  on  the  holding  of  an 
international  Exhibition  at  Paris,  based  upon  similar  principles ;  but 
various  circumstances  prevented  the  realisation  of  the  scheme  until 
1856.  The  whole  cost  was  borne  by  the  government,  instead  of  by 
visitors'  payments,  as  in  England.  The  management  was  confided  to 
a  special  commission  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  The  building  con- 
structed, however,  in  the  Champs  Elys^,  and  called  the  Palais 
de  rindustrie,  belonged  to  a  joint-stock  company ;  it  was  commended  on 
the  understanding  that  the  government  would  guarantee  4  per  cent,  on 
the  outlay,  together  with  a  share  in  the  surpltis  profits ;  but  as  a  sur- 
plus never  appeared,  the  whole  of  the  admission  money  paid  by  the 
visitors  went  to  the  company.  Among  the  oonmussioners  were  com- 
prised many  names  of  European  reputation  —  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
Dupin,  Qasparin,  Ingres,  Leplay,  Lesseps,  Merimde,  Chevalier,  Morin, 
Poncelet,  Regnault,  Sallandrouze,  Visconti,  ftc.  One  of  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  London  and  Paris  Exhibitions  yraa  the  admis- 
sion of  paintings  and  engravings  into  the  latter.  In  addition  to  France 
and  her  colonies,  53  foreign  states,  and  22  colonies  belonging  to  those 
states,  sent  articles  for  exhibition.  In  the  latest  edition  of  the  official 
catalogue,  there  appeared  the  names  of  20,839  exhibitors ;  of  whom 
10,691  were  French,  and  10,148  foreign.  England  and  her  possessions 
figured  for  2674.  It  required  6400  packages,  weighing  ISOO  tons,  to 
tske  the  British  goods  onlv  to  Paris. 

The  building  was  not  of  a  compact  and  uniform  kind,  like  Paxton's 
palace  of  glass  in  London.  There  was  a  Palais  de  Tlnduttrie,  and 
there  was  a  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts ;  there  was  a  building  called  the 
Panorama ;  and  three  smaller  buildings  were  subsequently  added,  for 
the  reception  of  agricultural  implements,  carriages,  and  cheap  articles. 
There  were  also  exhibiting  spaces  in  open  ground ;  and  thus  it  happened 
that  the  articleB  exhibited  occupied  altogether  seven  or  eight  different 
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localities.  The  main  building  was  of  stone,  brick,  and  glass,  much 
more  costly  than  the  Hyde  Park  building,  and  intended  to  be  more 
permanent ;  it  was,  however,  only  800  feet  long  by  350  wide.  Although 
the  block  of  buildings  was  pierced  by  400  windows,  it  was  not  so  well 
suited  as  Uie  glass  palace  in  Hyde  Park  for  the  display  of  goods.  When 
it  was  clearly  seen  that  this  building  would  be  too  small,  two  others 
were  hastily  erected ;  one,  for  machinery,  was  a  gallery  of  immense 
length  running  idong  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine ;  and  the  other,  for 
a  picture  ^dlery,  or  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  was  a  wooden  building  in 
the  All^e  des  Veuves.  Altogether,  the  various  buildings,  together 
with  the  other  expenses  connected  with  the  undertaking,  involved  the 
very  large  outlay  of  one  million  sterling ;  but  Mr.  Cole,  one  of  the 
British  commissioners,  was  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  this  sum 
was  more  than  equalled  by  the  extra  expenditure  of  foreigners  in 
Paris  during  those  months. 

Owing  pe^y  to  the  substantial  nature  of  the  main  building,  and 
partly  to  difficulties  between  the  government  and  the  owners  of  the 
Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  the  exhibition  was  not  open  tiU  the  15th  of  May ; 
it  was  closed  on  the  15th  of  November.  The  total  number  of  visits 
paid  was  4,533,464  (the  Hyde  Park  number  was  about  one-third  more). 
About  40,000  British  subjects  were  among  the  visitors.  Unlike  its 
English  predecessor,  the  exhibition  was  open  on  Sundays  as  well  as 
week  days;  Sunday  was,  indeed,  the  "peoples'  day,"  on  which  the 
diarge  for  admission  was  only  20  centimes  {2d.) ;  Friday  was  a  special 
day,  on  which  the  chaige  varied  from  2  to  5  frames  {1$.  8d.  to  4<.),  at 
different  times  during  the  autumn ;  on  the  other  five  days  of  the  week 
the  charge  was  uniformly  1  franc  (lOd,).  On  one  particular  Sunday 
(May  27th)  the  exhibition  was  thrown  open  gratuitously.  There  was 
only  one  kind  of  season  ticket,  chaiged  at  50  francs  (21.).  Two 
sections  of  the  exhibition,— the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie  and  the  Palais 
des  Beaux  Arts — were  distinct,  and  subject  to  separate  charges  for 
admission ;  the  visitors  to  the  former  were  four  times  as  numerous  as 
those  to  the  latter. 

The  articles  were  classified  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  in  London, 
there  being  in  each  case  SO  classes  altogether.  To  apportion  medals  to 
deserving  exhibitors  was  the  difficult  labour  of  nearly  400  jurors,  of 
whom  about  half  were  named  by  the  French  government,  and  the 
other  half  by  foreign  governments.  The  foreign  jurors  found  this 
work  to  be  a  great  tax  on  their  time,  seeing  that  they  were  tiius 
engaged  during  the  greater  part  of  three  summer  months.  There  were 
four  classes  of  medals  distributed,  and  one  grade  of  ''honourable 
mention." 

In  relation  to  the  British  portion  of  this  exhibition,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  government  placed  the  sum  of  50,000/.  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
exhibitors,  and  in  preparing  reports  on  the  results  of  the  exhibition. 
These  reports  have  since  hwa  published  by  the  government  at  a  very 
cheap  rate  :  they  are  about  SO  in  nimiber,  and  were  drawn  up  by  some 
of  the  English  j\ux>r8  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  onerous 
labour  of  examining  the  articles  exhibited.  The  three  portable  voltimes 
containing  the  reports  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
of  the  industrial  arts. 

ZoUverem  Exhibition  at  Munich, — The  example  set  in  1851  has  led 
to  the  organisation  of  many  other  industrial  displays  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent.  We  may  name,  as  a  few  of  these,  a 
New  Brunswick  Exhibition  in  1858 ;  a  Madras  Exhibition  of  native 
industry  in  the  same  year;  an  Exhibition  of  German  Industry  at 
Munich  in  1854 ;  and  an  Art  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh  in  1857.  From 
among  these,  it  must  suffice  to  give  a  few  figures  concerning  the  Munich 
Exhibition.  An  iron  and  glass  building  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
90,0002.  It  was  800  feet  by  280,  87  feet  high,  and  had  250,000  square 
feet  of  flooring.  There  were  6800  exhibitors,  belonging  to  83  Zollve- 
rein  states,  and  the  goods  they  sent,  distributed  into  12  classes  (instead 
of  80  as  in  England  and  France),  were  roughly  valued  at  1,500,0002. 
The  exhibition  was  open  from  the  15th  of  July  to  the  15th  of  October, 
at  an  admission  fee  varying  from  44^.  to  It.,  Engli^  The  undertaking 
would  ^  probably  have  entailed  a  loss  under  any  circumstances ;  but  a 
visitation  of  cholera,  in  the  last  months  of  the  autunm,  so  thinned  the 
number  of  visitors,  that  the  Bavarian  government  lost  200,0002.  by  the 
exhibition. 

Manehetter  Art-Tretuurea  Exhibiti<m. — Althoiigh  not  exactly  an 
international  exhibiton,  the  Manchester  Exhibition  was  so  compre- 
hensive in  character,  and  so  exceptional  in  its  leading  featiures,  that  it 
JB  fully  entitled  to  a  place  here. 

The  Manchester  Exhibition  was  the  child  of  the  French  Exposition 
TJniverBelle  of  1855,  as  that  was  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 :  it 
differed  from  both  in  being  an  exhibition  solely  of  artistic  objects  sent 
by  thehr  possessors,  and  not  by  producers  or  by  dealers.  The  project 
was  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  of  Manchester  gentlemen  on  the  26th 
day  of  March,  1856.  The  scheme  was  favourably  received ;  an  ample 
guarantee  fimd  readily  provided ;  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort 
gave  their  hearty  support  to  the  undertaking;  and  with  few  exceptions 
•—and  these  in  some  cases  forced  ones,  the  effect  of  entails,  &c.— the 
owners  of  works  of  art  responded  cheerfully  and  freely  to  the  appeal 
A  building  was  erected  at  Old  Trafford,  about  two  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  readily  accessible  by  railway  as  well  as  omnibus, 
from  a  design  by  Mr.  Salomons,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Young 
and  Co.,oi  Edinburgh,  the  contractow.    The  exhibition  was  fonnally 


opened  by  the  Prince  Consort  on  the  5th  of  May,  1S57,  and  remained 
open  till  the  17th  of  October. 

In  its  general  plan  the  building  was  a  parallelogram  of  660  feet  by 
200  feet,  with  low  projecting  towers  and  attached  corridors  at  the  east 
or  entrance  end,  and  refree£ment*rooms  and  offices  built  out  from  the 
sides.  With  the  exception  of  the  entrance  front,  which  was  of  brick, 
the  exterior  of  the  building  was  constructed  entirely  of  corrugated 
sheet-iron,  affixed  to  a  cast-iron  framework ;  the  interior  being  lined 
with  wood.  The  entire  structure  covered  an  area  of  about  130,000 
square  feet,  and  cost  somewhat  over  30,0002.  The  interior  consisted 
of  a  central  hall  and  two  side  aisles,  with  transepts  near  the  western 
end ;  at  the  western  end  a  gallery  extended  round  the  transepts,  and 
across  the  end  of  the  building,  and  at  the  eastern  end  one  was  carried 
across  the  front.  The  central  hall,  which  was  632  feet  long  and  104 
feet  wide,  was  divided  into  three  sections  by  a  series  of  slender  coupled 
colimms.  The  roof  consisted  of  a  semicircular  span  of  56  feet,  spring- 
ing from  the  columns,  with  hipped  side  spans  24  feet  across.  The  side 
aisles,  or  picture  galleries,  were  432  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  and 
were  spanned  by  a  semicircular  roof  50  feet  high  to  the  crown  of  the 
arch.  A  water-colour  gallery  at  the  western  end  of  the  building  was 
200  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide. 

The  walls  of  the  central  hall  were  covered  with  portraits  of  cele- 
brated English  personages.  Below  these  were  cases  filled  with  various 
articles  of  ornamental  art,  while  along  the  body  of  the  hall  were  ranges 
of  upright  cases  containing  larger,  rarer,  and  more  costly  specimens  of 
a  similar  kind.  The  general  collection  of  modem  sculpture  was  also 
arranged  in  a  double  series  the  entire  length  of  the  central  halL  The 
Meyrick  collection  of  armour,  with  <£oice  examples  from  other 
repositories,  and  the  entire  Soulages  collection  of  antique  furniture,  ftc, 
occupied  spaces  near  the  western  end  of  the  halL  The  South  Aisle 
was  devoted  to  Paintings  by  the  Ancient  Masters,  the  north  to 
pictures  by  English  painters.  A  room  beyond  the  transept  on  the 
south  side  was  occupied  by  the  noble  contribution  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  cabinet-paintingB  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.  A  corresponding  saloon  on  the  north  side 
contained  the  Oriental  Museum.  Beyond  these,  extending  across  the 
western  extremity  of  the  building,  was  a  long  room  whidi,  with 
two  smaller  rooms,  was  entirely  occupied  by  water-colour  pictures. 
The  western  gallery  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  collection  of 
miniatures,  drawings  by  ancient  masters,  engravings,  etchings,  wood- 
cuts, lithographs,  photographs,  and  architectural  drawings.  Pictures, 
mostly  by  modem  masters  of  foreign  schools,  occupied  the  space 
afforded  by  the  eastern  gallery ;  and  finally,  along  as  much  as  was 
available  of  the  wall  of  the  corridor  stretching  towards  tlie  railway 
station,  were  hung  paintings  by  the  old  masters,  for  which  room  could 
not  be  f  oimd  in  the  south  aisle. 

The  number  of  paintings  of  all  kinds  by  ancient  masters  was  1115, 
by  modem  masters  689.  Of  British  portraits  there  were  388 ;  of 
piiniatures  and  enamels  there  were  59  cases,  but  several  of  the  cases 
contained  numerous  examples.  The  water-colour  drawings  numbered 
969.  Of  modem  sculpture  there  were  160  specimens,  all  being  in 
marble  except  about  a  dozen  which  were  in  bronze.  The  original 
sketches  and  drawings  by  the  old  masters  numbered  260 ;  the  engravings 
in  line  937  ;  in  mezzotinto  161 ;  the  etchings  246 ;  besides  which 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  woodcuts,  and  plain,  tinted,  and 
chromo-lithographs,  and  about  600  photographs.  Finally,  the  museum 
of  ornamental  art  comprised  no  fewer  thui  17,000  articles — some  whoee 
value  was  to  be  reckoned  at  hundreds  of  pounds  each,  others  of  mar- 
vellous beauty  though  of  inferior  pecuniary  value,  and  others  again 
whose  only  vtdue  lay  in  their  rarity. 

The  paintings  by  the  old  masters,  which  formed  the  principal 
feature  of  the  exhibition,  were  arranged  as  far  as  practicable  in  chrono- 
logical order :  the  Italian  pictures  occupying  the  south  wall,  those  of 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands  the  norux  waJl ;  the  Spanish  pictures 
being  placed  in  the  vestibules.  For  complet^iess  and  value  such  a 
collection  was  probably  never  before  brought  together,  comprLsing  as 
it  did  characteristic  examples  of  almost  every  school,  and  extending 
over  the  entire  range  of  tiie  art  from  its  dawn  in  ike  13th  to  its 
decline  in  the  17th  century.  Of  English  paintings  the  collection,  if 
less  important  was  no  less  instructive.  It  was  indeed  the  only  attempt 
that  had  been  made  to  exhibit  a  collection  of  English  pictures  which 
should  suffice  to  give  a  tolerably  complete  view  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  present  state  of  painting  in  England.  And  what  was  done  in  the 
novLUL  aisle  for  English  oil  painting  was  in  the  western  rooms 
accomplished  for  English  painting  in  water  colours ;  the  aeries  showing 
in  fact  the  whole  history  of  the  art  by  means  of  first-class  examples. 
Of  the  British  portrait  gallery  we  have  already  spoken. 

The  collection  of  original  drawings  and  sketches  by  the  old  masters 
contained  260  choice  specimens  by  some  of  the  chief  artists  of  all 
countries;  while  of  the  collection  of  engravings  it  is  enough  to  state, 
in  the  words  of  the  catalogue,  that  "  This  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  art  of  engraving  at  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  show 
the  public  generally,  at  one  view,  a  complete  chronological  series  of 
prints  from  the  commencement  of  the  art  up  to  the  present  time," 
some  of  the  examples  being  among  the  choicest  of  the  most  highly- 
prized  prints  of  the  greatest  engravers  of  every  country. 

The  Museum  of  Ornamental  art— the  most  comprehensive  and 
richest  collection  of  the  kind  that  probably  was  ever  brought  together. 
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consiBied  of  the  coBiUeat  and  most  exquisite  specimens  of  medisaval 
goldsmitlis'  work,  arms,  annour,  and  eyery  kind  of  artistio  metal  work; 
majolica,  Dresden,  Sdvrea,  and  other  pottery;  Venetian  and  other 
rare  gloss ;  ivory  carvings ;  bronzes,  and  terra  cotta  sculpture,  ftc.  &c., 
with  extensive  collections  of  Oriental  ornamental  produce  formed  by 
the  Queen  and  the  East  India  Company;  and  entire  collections 
selected  as  characteristio  of  the  treasures  in  ornamental  art,  of  the 
British  and  South  Kensington  Museums ;  the  entire  Soulages  col- 
lection ;  and  the  Mayer  collection  of  British,  Celtic,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities. 

The  Exhibition,  during  the  five  months  it  remained  open,  received 
above  a  million  and  a  quarter  visits  (1,335,915)— one  million  (1,053,538) 
by  payment  at  the  doors,  the  rest  by  season-tickets.  The  receipts 
from  all  sources  amoimted  to  98,500£,  the  entire  expenditure  was  a 
few  thousands  more,  but  it  was  pretty  nearly  covered  by  the  sale  of 
the  materials  of  the  building. 

EXILE.      [BAiaSBMENTj 

E'XODUS,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  the  second  of  the  Pentateuch,  or 
Five  Books  of  Moses,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  principal  event 
recorded  in  it,  namelyf  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  the  land  of 
Egypt,  which,  in  the  Greek  Septuagint  translation,  is  expressed  by  the 
word  Exodus  ("EloSos),  that  is,  the  going  out.  In  the  original  Hebrew 
it  is  named,  according  to  the  usual  Jewish  mode,  from  ^e  initial  words, 

Tl^tStO  n  vMI  ualh  Amut,  or,  as  read  with  the  Masoretao  points, 

Ye-elleh  shemoth, "  and  these  are  the  names."  The  king,  Pharaoh  (a 
general  Egyptian  appellation  of  royalty),  for  whom  the  Israelites  built 
the  treasure  cities,  uid  by  whom  their  male  children  were  ordered  to 
be  drowned  (chap,  i.),  is  usually  considered  by  the  commentators  to  be 
Barneses,  the  eldest  son  of  Sesostris ;  and  the  Pharaoh  whose  army 
perished  in  the  Red  Sea  (xiv.  27)  is  supposed  to  be  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, AmenopMs  the  Second,  or  according  to  others,  the  Third.  The 
Mosaic  exodus  is  noticed  by  several  ancient  writers,  but  with  brevity 
and  apparent  contempt.  The  Egyptian  historians,  Manethon  and 
Chieromon^  as  cited  by  Josephus  {*  Agaizut  Apion/  L  i,  c.  9, 11, 12), 
state  that  250,000  leprous  people,  and  others  afflicted  with  contagious 
diseases,  were  banished  from  Eg^t  ('  Exod.'  xiL  39),  "  they  were  thrust 
out  of  Egypt "  by  king  Ameno^u ;  and  that  their  chief  was  a  priest  of 
Heliopolis  named  Moses,  who  furnished  them  with  a  sjrstem  of  religion 
and  laws.  (See  a  similar  account  in  Josephus,  '  Hist,'  L  v.  c.  34 ; 
Tacitus, '  ffist ;  L  V.  c.  8 ;  Diodorus  Sic  *  in  Photu  Biblioth-,'  L  xxxiv. ; 
Justin,  L  xxxvi.  c.  2.) 

The  period  over  which  the  history  in  the  book  of  Exodus  extends 
consists  of  145  years,  that  is,  from  ike  death  of  Joseph  (b.0.  1635)  to 
the  formation  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  desert  of  Arabia  (b.o.  1490),  one 
year  after  the  exode  in  the  year  b.o.  1491.  Mr.  Home,  in  his '  Intro- 
duction to  the  Bible/  adopts  the  general  opinion  of  commentators  that 
the  book  was  written  by  Moses,  yet  he  thinks  that  it  cannot  be  deter- 
mined at  what  time  of  his  life ;  but,  ns  it  is  stated  (xvi  35)  that "  the 
children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  40  years  until  they  came  unto  the 
tx>rders  of  the  land  of  Canaan,"  that  is,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
opposite  Jericho,  when  and  where  Moses  died  ('  Gen.'  xxxiv.),  and,  "  as 
things  cannot  be  historically  related,"  as  Mr.  Home  observes, "  imtil 
they  have  actwdly  taken  place,"  it  is  evident  that,  if  Moses  is  the 
author,  he  must  have  written  it  immediately  before  his  death  (b.o.  1451). 
De  Wette,  and  other  writers  of  the  rationalistic  school,  have  eamestly 
endeavourod  to  show  that  Moses  could  not  have  been  the  author ;  but 
besides  the  express  declaration  of  Moses  himself,  that  he  "  wrote  all  the 
words  of  the  Lord"  (' Exod/ xxiv.  4),  Heng8tenberg,'Havemick,  and 
others,  English  as  well  as  German,  have  very  sufficiently  controverted 
their  objections,  and  there  have  been  constantly  increasing  verifications 
among  the  ducoveries  in  Egyptian  antiquities.  It  must  be  observed 
however  that,  among  biblical  critics  and  chronologiats,  agreat  difierenoe 
of  opinion  esdsts  as  to  what  date  should  be  assigned  to  the  departure 
of  the  Jews  from  Egypt. 

EXORCISM  (i^opKuriASs),  the  form  of  adjuration,  or  charging  upon 
oath,  by  which  evil  and  malignant  spirits  are  subjected  to  command, 
or  driven  away :  from  the  Greek  excrkizen  (i^opKi(uy),  See  Joannis 
Wieri,  *  De  I^a)stigiis  Dsemonum  et  incantationibus  ao  veneficiis 
Libri  v./  8vo.,  Bas.  1566  and  1583 ;  and  the  '  Manuale  £lxorcismorum,' 
by  Maximilian  ab  Eynatten,  8vo.,  Antw.,  1619. 

EXOSMOSE.    [Endosmobe;  Osmosb.] 

EXOSTOSIS  {4^6<rTwru)  a  swelling  or  tumour  of  a  bone.  This 
term  has  been  applied  verv  generally  to  all  tumours  of  the  bones, 
whether  they  partake  of  tne  characters  of  osseous  structure  or  not. 
This  led  to  the  distinguishing  these  swellings  into  true  and  false :  the 
former  including  true  osseous  structures ;  the  latter  the  various  forms 
of  cartilaginous  tumour,  spina  ventosa,  and  those  diseases  of  the  perios- 
teum and  bone  called  b^  Sir  Astley  Cooper  periosteal  and  medulliuy 
exostosis.  True  exostosis  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  hypertrophy 
of  the  tissues  which  constitute  the  bone.  Hypertrophy  of  a  bone  may 
arise  from  natural  causes,  and  is  produced  by  anything  which  con- 
stantly increases  the  action  of  a  part.  It  is  thus  that  the  same  actions 
which  increase  the  size  of  the  muscles  of  a  blacksmith's  arm  and  a 
dancer's  leg  will  also  be  attended  with  an  increased  development  of  the 
bony  attachments  of  the  same  muscles.  During  rapid  growth  it  some- 
times happens  that  one  part  of  a  bone  grows  faster  than  another,  from 
some  increased  facUity  of  nutrition  in  Uie  part,  and  the  consequence  is 


an  exostosis.  Q^iis  often  occurs  in  the  clavicle  of  children,  but  requires 
no  treatment,  as  subsequent  growth  removes  the  deformity. 

The  more  frequent  cause  of  an  exostosis,  which  does  require  treat- 
ment, is  the  production  of  increased  action  of  the  part  by  the  application 
of  some  stimulus.  It  is  difficult  frequently,  in  bones,  to  trace  the 
increased  action  to  the  true  cause.  It  sometimes,  however,  foUows  a 
blow ;  and  some  persons  are  so  predisposed  to  take  on  this  form  of 
action,  that  slight  injuries  are  followed  by  exostoses.  The  structure 
and  density  of  exostoses  vary  much.  Sometimes  they  exhibit  a  light 
cellular  structure,  like  the  cancellated  structure  of  bones,  and  are  fre- 
quently much  lighter  and  more  cancellar  than  is  ever  observed  in  this 
structure  in  its  normal  development.  At  other  times  the  structure  of 
the  exostosis  is  much  harder  than  common  bone,  and  possesses  all  the 
characters  of  ivory.  The  cancellated  structures  sometimes  attain  a 
considerable  size,  but  the  ivory  exostoses  seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a 
bean.  The  first  are  most  common  on  the  long  bones,  as  the  femur, 
tibia,  humerus;  the  last  on  the  cranium,  and  bones  of  the  face. 
Sometimes  the  increased  action  of  the  tissue  extends  to  the  whold  bone, 
and  every  part  is  enlarged.  Remarkable  examples  of  such  a  thickening 
of  the  whole  of  the  cranium  occur  in  the  museums  of  the  Boyal  College 
of  Surgeons  and  University  College. 

Exostoses  are  easily  distinguished  from  other  swellings  by  their 
being  fixed  and  immoveable,  and  at  first  unattended  with  any  pain  or 
inconvenience.  They  are  slso  distinguished  by  the  slowness  of  their 
growth.  Where  exostoses  are  situated  on  puts  of  the  skeleton  in 
which  they  do  not  interfere  with  other  organs,  they  may^be  left  to 
themselves.  Situated  behind  the  knee-joint,  they  have  been  known  to 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  flexor  muscles.  The  growth  of  an 
exostosis  from  the  os-pubis  has,  by  its  pressure,  rendered  the  urethra 
impervious.  An  exostosis  of  the  femur  has  been  known  to  obliterate 
the  febaoral  artery;  in  the  orbit,  to  produce  displacement  of  tiie  eye. 
Cases  are  recorded  in  which  an  exostosis  of  the  cervical  vertebne  has 
obliterated  the  subclavian  artery,  and,  extending  backwards  from  the 
lower  jaw,  has  produced  a  fatal  impediment  to  respiration  by  its  press- 
ing on  the  larynx.  No  kind  of  external  treatment  is  beneficial  in  any 
of  the  forms  of  exostoflis ;  and  when,  on  account  of  their  position,  it  is 
thought  right  to  treat  them,  they  must  be  removed.  The  operation 
consists  in  sawing  or  cutting  away  the  bony  tumor,  which  may  be  done 
by  a  trephine.  Bey's  saw,  or  Listen's  cutting  pliers.  Of  course  this 
operation  should  only  be  performed  when  it  can  be  done  without 
danger  to  neighbouring  organs.  Even  when  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
jection cannot  be  removed,  it  will  often  be  found  of  advantage  to  take 
away  apart. 

(Cooper,  S.,  JPint  Linet  of  Surgery ;  Cooper,  S.,  IHcUonary  cf 
Surgery;  Mayo,  Outline$  of  Mtman  PaJthology;  Listen,  ElemenU  of 
Surgery.) 

EXOTERIC  and  ESOTERIC  {ii»r9puc6s  and  ifftrrtpucds),  literally 
'*  external "  and  "  intemal,"  were  two  terms  used  in  reference  to  the 
writings  and  doctrines  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers. 
The  general  distinction  between  the  classes  of  works  called  by  these 
respective  names  is  this :  the  "  exoteric  "  were  those  writings  which 
were  in  a  more  popular  form ;  the  *'  esoteric,"  those  which  were  written 
in  a  scientific  and  more  exact  form.  The  "  esoteric  "  would  of  course 
contain  a  true  investigation  of  principles  as  then  understood;  the 
"  exoteric  "  would  exhibit  philosophical  systems  in  such  a  form  as  the 
mass  were  able  and  willing  to  receive.  The  **  exoteric  "  writings  conse- 
quently accommodated  tibemselves  to  popular  prejudices  and  super- 
stitions, this  being  the  only  safe  way  in  which  a  certain  amoimt  of 
philosophical  truth  could  be  conveyed  to  the  vulgar.  The  "  esoteric" 
writings  and  doctrines  were  reserved  for  those  who  were  far  enough 
advanced  to  understand  them,  and  to  form  a  just  notion  as  to  the 
prevalent  false  opinions  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  this  distinction  between  "  exoteric "  and  "  esoteric " 
doctrines  in  forming  our  judgment  of  the  character  and  writings  of  the 
ancient  philosophers.    [Aristotle,  in  Bioo.  Div.] 

EXPANSION.    [Hkat.1 

EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE,  a  term  applied  to  the  mean  or  average 
duration  of  the  life  of  individuals  of  any  given  age.    [Lipe,  Mean 

DUBATION  OF.] 

EXPECTORANTS  (from  ex,  out  of,  and  peeius,  the  chest)  are 
medicinal  agents,  which,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  system,  will,  either 
by  promoting  or  repressing  the  secretion  of  the  air-passages  and  of  the 
lungs,  facilitate  its  expmsion.  The  articles  which  bear  this  namo 
differ  considerably  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  end  is  accomplished. 
They  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  some  being 
gum-resins,  or  balsams,  of  a  stimulating  quality,  while  others  are 
possessed  of  nauseating  or  sedative  properties;  vapours  also  are  ex- 
pectorants, and  may  he  either  simple,  as  that  of  warm  water,  or 
medicated  with  different  impregnations.  Vapours  alone  reach  the 
oigans  to  be  affected,  and  are  therefore  the  only  direct  expectorants ; 
the  others  being  taken  into  the  stomach  must  operate  by  sympathy  or 
some  otiier  obscure  agency. 

From  the  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  substances  regarded  as 
expectorants  it  is  clear  that  they  must  operate  in  a  very  different 
manner,  according  to  the  state  of  the  system,  the  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  limgs,  and  the  stage  of  the  complaint.  Great  care  is 
necessary  in  selecting  the  particular  agent  suited  to  each  case,  and  in 
no  set  of  diKases  are  greater  errors  committed  by  unprofessional 
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persons  by  an  injudicious  employment  of  these  agents,  than  in  those 
of  the  lungs,  from  common  colds  to  the  more  serious  and  fatal 
affections  of  these  vital  organs.  The  slight  nature  of  many  of  the 
common  maladies  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  the  fatality  of  con- 
sumption, which  is  generally  though  most  erroneously  regarded  as  an 
affection  of  the  lungs  themselves,  while  it  is  truly  an  affection  of  the 
whole  constitution,  have  led  to  a  degree  of  interference  with  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  these  organs  not  attempted  in  any  other  cases,  as  the 
multitude  of  popular  remedQes  for  coughs,  colds,  and  contumptions  attest. 

A  certain  exhalation  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  lungs  and  air- 
passages  constantly  goes  on  in  a  state  of  health — any  considerable 
diminution  or  augmentation  of  this  secretion  may  require  the  assist- 
ance of  medicines  to  raise  it  to  the  proper  quantity  in  the  one  instance, 
or  to  evacuate  the  superfluity  and  repress  the  tendency  to  its  excessive 
formation  in  tlie  other.  The  chief  causes  which  lead  to  diminished 
ftecretion  are  iuliammation  and  spasm — hence  at  the  commencement  of 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  air-passages  and  of  the  limgs  the  inner 
hiembrane  is  dx^,  and  by  the  stethoscope  what  is  called  the  crepitating 
rdle  is  heard ;  m  asthma  and  hooping-cough,  while  the  spasm  lasts, 
there  is  an  absence  of  secretion,  which  becomes  abundant  when  the 
jspasm  yields. 

To  obviate  these  states  very  different  means  must  be  employed 
from  what  are  necessary  in  the  later  stages  of  an  inflammatory  affection, 
or  where  there  was  extreme  relaxation  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  exhaled  fluid  redundant  in  quantity.  One  of  the  terminations  of 
inflammation  being  by  effusion,  when  the  increased  action  of  the 
vessels  has  lasted  for  some  time  a  state  of  the  lungs  occurs  which  is 
precisely  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  before,  and  an  extreme  quantitv 
of  mucus  obstructs  the  access  of  air  to  the  blood  circulating  through 
the  cells  of  the  lungs :  if  this  continue  to  accumulate,  suffocation  must 
follow.  Too  great  an  accumulation  sometimes  takes  place,  especially 
in  elderly  people,  not  from  excessive  secretion  but  from  deficient 
absorption. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  different  states  for  which  ezpectora&ts  are 
used,  but  much  circumspection  is  required  to  accommodate  the  means 
to  the  end.  Where  there  is  decided  inflammation  the  best  expectorants 
are  those  which  lessen  the  inflammatory  state,  such  as  venesection  and 
nauseating  doses  of  tartrate  of  antimony  or  of  ipecacuanha,  and  the  in- 
halation of  the  vapour  of  warm  water,  simple  or  medicated,  by  means 
of  Mudge*s  inhaler.  But  as  the  use  of  any  such  instrument  requires 
considerable  exertion,  of  the  respiratory  organs,  where  the  inflamma- 
tion is  violent  it  is  inadmissible,  as  the  lungs  must  be  kept  in  as 
tranquil  a  state  as  possible ;  .but  the  head  may  be  held  over  a  basin  of 
warm  water,  the  vapour  of  which  will  be  received  by  the  lungs  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  respiration. 

When  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  tiie  more  stimulating  expec- 
torants may  be  used.  Where  there  is  first  spasm  hindering  secretion, 
and  ultimately  an  excessive  exhalation  which  must  be  cleared  away, 
a  combination  of  a  sedative  or  antispasmodic  medicine  with  the 
expectorant  is  best. 

These  are  the  principles  which  should  regulate  our  choice  in  the 
more  acute  affections  of  the  chest;  but  as  no  set  of  organs  are  00 
subject  to  chronic  disorders  as  the  lungs  and  their  appendages,  we 
frequently  have  recourse  to  expectorants  to  alleviate  many  of  the 
symptoms  attendant  on  them. 

Lessening  the  tendency  of  blood  towards  the  lungs,  and  directing  it 
more  towards  the  skin,  is  of  service  both  in  acute  and  chronic 
affections  of  the  chest.  Hence  bathing  the  foet  in  water  on  the  first 
feeling  of  an  attack  of  cold,  followed  by  antimonials  or  other  diapho- 
retics, is  of  much  utility,  if  the  patient  go  into  a  warm  bed  imme- 
diately ;  while  oil  the  same  principle,  the  use  of  flannel  next  the  skin 
is  the  best  preventive,  and  is  indispensable  for  all  delicate  persons, 
particiUarly  if  predisposed  to  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

EXPLOSION  is  the  sudden  displacement  of  a  considerable  volume 
of  air,  or  of  any  gaseous  particles,  accompanied  by  a  loud  report. 

In  the  well-knoMm  experiment  with  a  glass  cylinder  having  one  end 
covered  with  a  thin  bladder  tightly  boimd  about  it,  the  column  of  air 
incumbent  on  the  bladder  suddenly  descends  into  the  vessel  on  the 
rupture  of  the  bladder  when  the  air  beneath  is  withdrawn  by  means 
of  an  air-pump ;  and  the  collision  of  its  particles  with  one  another  or 
with  the  sides  of  the  vessel  produces  the  vibrations  which  cause  the 
perceprtion  of  sound.  The  particles  of  steam,  in  a  state  of  high 
elasticitv,  when  suddenly  Uberated  by  tiie  bursting  of  the  vessel  in 
which  they  are  contained,  produce  also  a  loud  report  by  their  collision 
with  the  atmospherical  particles  about  them,  or  by  the  rush  of  air  into 
the  rarefied  space  which  they  have  quitted.  The  elastic  gases  liberated 
on  the  application  of  fire  to  gunpowder  in  a  tube,  and  the  heat  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time,  create  a  rapid  displacement  of  the  particles  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  and  these  as  rapidly  falling  back  into  the 
vacuum  within  and  about  the  fire-arm,  cause  a  loud  report  by  their 
collisions.  A  fulminating  powder  is  the  cause  of  a  like  explosion  being 
produced,  by  means  of  tiie  gases  which  are  set  free  in  consequence 
merely  of  the  friction  of  the  particles. 

The  explosions  which,  in  the  atmosphere,  accompany  a  flash  of 
lightning,  are  also  ascribed  to  a  similar  displacement  and  subsequent 
rush  of  air  into  the  vacuum  produced. 

For  the  explosion  produced  by  chemical  oombinations,  see  Deto- 
nation. 


EXPONENT;  EXPONENTS,  NOTATION  OF.  In  the  alge- 
braical expression  a'  fX  ia  call&i  the  exponent  of  a.  If  we  were 
strictly  to  preserve  the  most  ancient  meaning  of  the  term,  x  would  be 
called  the  exponent  of  the  whole  symbol  a'  :  but  it  is  usual  to  call  x  the 
exponent  of  a,  and  the  logarithm  of  a'  . 

From  the  time  of  Descartes  it  has  been  usual  to  employ  exponents 
in  abbreviation  of  repeated  symbols  of  multiplication :  but  this  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  extensions  which  have  made  the 
theory  of  exponents  a  fimdamental  part  of  analysis.  Beginning  with 
the  simple  substitution  of  a*  instead  of  ax  a,  a*  instead  of  ax  ax  a, 
and  so  on,  we  have  a  succession  of  new  symbols  suggested  by  the 
processes  of  algebra,  namely,  that  a^  should  stand  for  a,  a^  for  unity, 

m 

c~*  for  the  reciprocal  of  a*,  and  a  «  for  the  nth  root  of  the  wth  power 
of  a.  These  conventions  being  made,  the  common  algebraical  theory 
x>f  exponents  is  complete;  and  the  student  will  find  in  works  on 
algebra  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  necessity  for  the^ 
extensions  appears.  The  theory  of  logarithms  flows  naturally  from 
this  notation  and  the  binomial  theorem. 

Looking  at  the  notation  of  exponents  in  another  point  of  view,  we 
see  that  a^  or  a,  signifying  the  performance  of  a  certain  operation 
on  the  unit,  a^,  or  aa,  signifies  the  repetition  of  the  same  operation 
upon  a  itself ;  a'  denotes  the  repetition  of  the  same  operation  upon  a", 
and  so  on.  Hence  by  analogy,  whenever,  in  the  higher  -pasis  of 
analysis,  ^  signifies  an  operation  performed  upon  x,  ^  *x  signifies  the 
repetition  of  the  operation  upon  ^x.    Thus  if  ^  signify  1  -f  2x,  then 

^*x    is    l-i-2  (l-i-2x)    or    S-fix. 
^x    is    1+2  (3  + 4x)    or    7+Sjr,&o, 

It  appears  by  reasoning  analogous  to  that  which  establishes  the 
meaning  of  exponents  in  algebra,  that  ^  x  must  stand  for  x  iteell 
Also  ^~~'a;  must  signify  the  operation  inverse  to  (or  which  destroys  the 

effect  of)  ^x ;  thus  if  ^  signify  x*,  ^"'x  must  be  v^x.  Also  ^*  x 
means  that  operation  which  performed  n  times  in  successlan,  gives  the 
same  result  as  ^x  performed  m  times. 

The  Differential  Calculus  and  the  Calculus  of  Differences  furnish 
striking  examples  of  the  notation  of  exponents.  As  soon  as  the 
student  arrives  at  the  higher  parts  of  these  subjects,  he  should  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  notation,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  meaning  of  those  theorems  in  which  the  symbols  of 
operation  are  separated  from  those  of  quantity. 

EXPORTS.    [Imports  and  Exports.] 

EXTENT  (Lat.  extenta)  is  a  writ  of  execution  (sometimes  called  an 
ecdcndi  facioi),  which  is  directed  to  the  sheriff  against  the  body,  lands, 
and  goods,  or  the  lands  only,  of  a  debtor;  and  it  is  also  used  as  signi- 
fying the  act  of  the  sheriff  or  officer  upon  the  writ  iteell 

The  king  by  ancient  prerogative  is  entitled  to  this  writ,  either  in 
chief  or  in  aid,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  satisfaction  of  debts  origi- 
nally due  to  him  or  assigned  to  the  crown.  The  writ  of  extent  in  chiff 
is  an  adverse  proceeding  by  the  king  for  the  recovery  of  his  own  debt, 
and  in  which  he  is  the  real  plaintiff.  The  writ  is  issued  out  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer ;  and  the  sheriff,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  it, 
may  break  open  the  defendant's  doors,  when  purposely  closed,  either  to 
arrest  him  or  to  take  his  goods.  If,  however,  the  defendant  cannot  be 
found,  or  is  not  meant  to  be  arrested,  the  sheriff  impanels  a  jury  to 
inquire  as  to  the  debtor's  lands  and  tenements,  goods,  and  chattels ; 
and  after  the  inquisition  is  made,  the  lands  then  become  botmd  to  the 
crown  until  the  debt  is  satisfied.  The  writ  of  extent  in  aid  is  also  sued 
out  at  the  instance  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown  gainst  the  debtor 
of  a  crown  debtor  :  in  this  proceeding  the  king  is  the  nominal  plaintiff 
only.  The  writ  is  in  effect  an  extent  in  the  second  degree,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  it  an  extent  ^ro  formd  is  sued  out  against  the  debtor  to  the 
crown,  upon  which  an  inquisition  is  taken;  and  if  it  be  thereupon 
found  that  another  person  is  indebted  to  him,  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
on  an  affidavit  to  that  effect,  and  also  to  the  effect  that  the  crown  debt 
is  in  danger,  will  grant  a  fiat  or  warrant  for  an  immediate  extent  in  aid. 
Under  this  writ,  the  body  of  the  defendant  may  in  strictness  be  taken 
in  execution  as  well  as  his  lands,  tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  kc. ; 
but  where  there  are  effects  sufficient  to  satiMy  the  debt,  the  court 
seems  generally  disposed  to  give  the  defendant  his  discharge. 

On  the  return  of  the  writ  of  extent  in  chief  or  in  aid  to  the  court 
whence  they  are  issued,  an  order  is  endorsed  on  the  back  of  it,  "  that 
if  no  one  shall  appear  and  claim  the  property  of  the  goods,  &c.,  men- 
tioned in  the  inquisition,  on  or  before  that  day  se'nnight,  a  writ  of 
venditioni  exponas  shall  issue  to  sell  the  same."  If  the  produce  of  the 
goods  sold  be  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt,  the  court  will  make  an  order 
for  the  sale  of  the  debtor's  lands  under  the  25th  Greorge  III.,  c.  S5. 

liiere  are  various  means  of  resisting  the  execution  of  the  above 
write,  on  the  ground  of  informality  or  want  of  title  in  the  crown ; 
which  may  be  referred  to  in  the  second  volume  of  Hr.  Tidd*8  work  on 
the  practice  of  the  superior  courts. 

Upon  the  subject  of  extents  for  the  subject  see  Eleott. 

When  lands  are  delivered  over  to  a  creditor  upon  an  extent,  a  reason* 
able  but  not  the  teal  value  is  set  upon  them ;  and  the  effect  is  the  same 
as  if  the  creditor  took  a  lease  of  the  lands  until  his  debt  is  satisfied. 

(Coke  on  ZiltUt<m;  Tidd*a  Practice;  Blackstone's  Commentaria, 
Kerr's  edition.) 


